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PKICK 

1.  Pelham.     By  Bulwer $75 

2.  The  Disowned.     By  Bulwer 7.5 

3.  Devereux.     By  Bulwer 50 

4.  Paul  Clifford.     By  Bulwer 50 

5.  Eugene  Aram.     By  Bulwer 50 

6*  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii.   By  Bulwer  50 

7.  The  Czarina.     By  Mrs.  Hofland 50 

8.  Rienzi.     By  Bulwer 75 

9.  Self-Devotion.     By  Mss  Campbell 50 

10.  The  Nabob  at  Home 50 

11.  Ernest  Maltravers.     By  Bulwer 50 

12.  Alice ;  or,  The  Mysteries.     By  Bulwer  50 

13.  The  Last  of  the  Barons.     By  Bulwer.  .1  00 

14.  Forest  Days.     By  James : 50 

15.  Adam  Brown,  the  Merchant.     By  H. 

Smith 50 

16.  Pilgrims  of  the  Khine.     By  Bulwer....  25 

17.  The  Home.     By  Miss  Bremer 50 

18.  The  Lost  Ship.     By  Captain  Neale 75 

19.  The  False  Heir.     By  James 50 

20.  The  Neighbors.     By  Miss  Bremer 50 

21.  Nina.     By  Miss  Bremer 50 

22.  The  President's  Daughters.     By  Miss 

Bremer 25 

23.  The  Banker's  Wife.     By  Mrs.  Gore....  50 
21.  The  Birthright.    By  Mrs.  Gore 25 

25.  New  Sketches  of  Every-day  Life.    By 

Miss  Bremer 50 

26.  Arabella  Stuart.     By  James 50 

27.  The  Grumbler.    By  Miss  Pickering....  50 

28.  The  Unloved  One.     By  Mrs.  Hofland.  50 

29.  Jack  of  the  Mill.    By  William  Howitt.  25 

30.  The  Heretic.     ByLajetchnikoff. 50 

3L  The  Jew.    By  Spindler 75 

32.  Artlmr.    By  Sue 75 

33.  Chatsworth.    By  Ward 50 

34.  The  Prairie  Bird.     By  C.  A.  Murray.  1  00 

35.  Amy  Herbert.     ByMissSewell 50 

36.  Rose  d'Albret.   "By  James 50 

37.  The  Triumphs  of  Time.  By  Mrs.  Marsh  75 

38.  The  H Family.     By  Miss  Bremer  50 

39.  The  Grandfather.     By  Miss  Pickering.  50 

40.  Arrah  Neil.     By  James 50 

41.  The  Jilt 50 

42.  Tales  from  the  German 50 

43.  Arthur  Arundel.     By  H.  Smith 50 

44.  Agincourt.     By  James 50 

45.  The  Regent's  Daughter 50 

46.  The  Maid  of  Honor 50 

47.  Safia.     ByDeBeauvoir 50 

48.  Look  to  the  End.     By  Mrs.  Ellis...':...  50 

49.  The  Improvisatore.    By  Andersen 50 

50.  The  Gambler's  Wife.     By  Mrs.  Grey..  50 

51.  Veronica.     ByZschokke hQ 

52.  Zoe.    By  Miss  Jewsbury 50 

53.  Wyoming 50 

."54,  De  Rohan.    BySue 50 

55.  Self.    By  the  Author  of  "  Cecil " 75 

56.  The  Smuggler.     By  James 75 

57.  The  Breach  of  Promise ,  50 

58.  Parsonage  of  Mora.     By  Miss  Bremer  25 

59.  A  Chance  Medley.     By  T.  C.  Grattan  50 

60.  The  White  Slave 1  00 

61.  The  Bosom  Friend.      By  Mrs.  Grey...  50 

62.  Amaury.     By  Dumas 50 
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63.  The  Author's  Daughter.     By  Mary 

Howitt S  25 

64.  Only  a  Fiddler !  &c.    By  Andersen....  50 

65.  TheWhiteboy.     By  Mrs.  Hall 50 

66.  The  Foster-Brother.    Edited  by  Leigh 

Hunt 50 

67.  Love  and  Mesmerism.     By  H.  Smith.  75 

68.  Ascanio.     By  Dumas 75 

69.  Lady   of    Milan.       Edited    by  Sirs. 

Thomson 75 

70.  The  Citizen  of  Prague 1  00 

71.  The  Royal  Favorite.     By  Mrs.  Gore.  50 

72.  The  Queen  of  Denmark.  By  Mrs.  Gore  50 

73.  The  Elves,  &c.     ByTieck 50 

74,75.  The  Step-Mother.     Py«„jies 1  25 

76.  Jessie's  Flirtations 50 

77.  Chevalier  d'Harmental.     P-y  Dumas.  50 

78.  Peers  and  Parvenus.     By  Mrs.  Gore.  50 

79.  The  Commander  of  Malta.    By  Sue. .  50 

80.  The  Female  Minister 50 

81.  Emilia  Wyndham.     By  Mrs.  Marsh.  75 

82.  The  Bush-Ranger.  By  Chas.Rowcroft  50 

83.  The  Chronicles  of  Clovernook 25 

84.  Genevieve.     ByLamartine 25 

85.  Livonian  Tales 25 

86.  Lettice  Arnold.     By  Ms.  Marsh 25 

87.  Father  Darcy.     By  Mrs.  Marsh 75 

88.  Leontine.     By  Mrs,  Maberly 50 

89.  Heidelberg.     By  James 50 

90.  Lucretia.     By  Bulwer 75 

91.  Beauchamp.     By  James 75 

92.  94.  Fortescue.    ByKnowles 1  00 

93.  DanielDennison,&c.  By  Mrs.  Hofland  50 

95.  Cinq-Mars.     By  De  Vigny 50 

96.  Woman's  Trials.     By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  75 

97.  The  Castle  of  Ehrenstein.     By  James  50 

98.  Marriage.     By  Miss  S.  Ferrier 50 

99.  Roland  Cashel.     By  Lever 1  25 

100.  Martins  of  Cro' Martin.     By  Lever, ,,1  25 

101.  Russell.     By  James .'. .f^O 

102.  A  Simple  Story.    By  Mrs.  Inchbald..  50. 

103.  Norman's  Bridge.    By  Mrs.  Marsh,,.  50 

104.  Alamance 50 

105.  Margaret  Graham.     By  James 25 

106.  The  Wayside  Cross.  ByE.H.Milman  25 

107.  The  Convict.     By  James 50 

108.  Midsummer  Eve.     Bv  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  50 

109.  Jane  Eyre.     By  Curfer  Bell 75 

110.  The  Last  of  the  Fairies.     By  James. ,  -25 

111.  Sir  Theodore  Broughton.     13y  James  50 

112.  Self-Control.     By  Mary  Brunton 75 

113,114.  Harold.     By  Bulwer 1  00 

115.  Brothers  and  Sisters.  By  Miss  Bremer  50 

116.  Gowrie.     ByJames 50 

117.  A  Whim  and  its  Consequences.     By 

James 50 

118.  Three   Sisters   and  Three  Fortunes, 

ByG.  H.  Lewes 75 

119.  The  Discipline  of  Life ,'50 

120.  Thirty  Years  Since.     ByJames 75 

121.  Mary  Barton.     By  Mrs."  Gaskell 60 

122.  The  Great  Hoggarty  Diamond,     By 

Thackeray 2f 

123.  The  Forgery,     ByJames 5' 

124.  The  Midnight  Sun.    By  Miss  Bremer  ' 
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125,126.  TheCaxtons.    ByBulwer %  75 

127.  Mordaunt  Hall.     By  Mrs.  Marsh 50 

128.  My  Uncle  the  Curate 50 

129.  The  Woodman.     By  James 75 

130.  The  Green  Hand.     A  "  Short  Yarn  "  75 

131.  Sidonia  the  Sorceress.    By  Mehahold  1  00 

132.  Shirley.     By  Currer  Bell 1  00 

133.  Thedgilvies 50 

134.  Constance  Lyndsay.    By  G.  C.  H 50 

135.  Sir  Edward  Graham.  By  Miss  Sinclair.  1  00 

136.  Hands  not  Hearts.  By  Miss  Wilkinson.  50 

137.  The  Wilmingtons.     By  Mrs.  Marsh..  50 

138.  Ned  Allen.    By  D.  Hannay 50 

1 39.  Night  and  Jlorning.     By  Bulwer 75 

140.  The  Maid  of  Orleans 75 

141.  Antonina.    By  Wilkie  Collins 50 

142.  Zanoni.     ByBulwer 50 

143.  Reginald  Hastings.     By  Warburton..  50 

144.  Pride  and  Irresolution 50 

145.  The  Old  Oak  Chest.     By  James 50 

140.  Julia  Howard.    By  Mrs.  Martin  Bell.  50 

147.  Adelaide  Lindsay.     Edited  by  ]\Irs. 

Marsh 50 

148.  Petticoat  Government.   ByMrs.  Trol- 

lope 50 

1 49.  The  Luttrells.     By  F.  Williams 50 

150.  Singleton  Eontenoy,  R.  N.  By  Hannav  50 

151.  Olive.  By  the  2\uthor  of  "The  Ogil  vies""  50 

152.  Henry  Smeaton.     By  James 50 

153.  Time,  the  Avenger.     ByMrs.  Marsh.  50 

154.  The  Commissioner.     Bv  James 1  00 

155.  The  Wife's  Sister.     By  Mrs.  Hubback  50 

156.  The  Gold  Worshipers .50 

157.  The  Daughter  of  Night.     ByFullom.  50 

158.  Stuart  of  Dunleath.     By  Hon.  Caro- 

line Norton 50 

159.  ArthurConway.  BvCapt.E.H.Milman  50 

160.  The  Fate.     By  James 50 

101.  The  Lady  and  the  Priest,     By  Mrs. 

RLaberly 50 

162.  Aims  and  Obstacles.     By  James 50 

163.  The  Tutor's  Ward 50 

164.  Florence  Sackville.    By  Mrs.  Burbury  75 

165.  Ravenscliffe.     ByMrs'.  Marsh 50 

166.  Maurice  Tierna}-.     By  Lever 1  00 

167.  The  Head  of  the  Family.     By  Miss 

Mulock 75 

168.  Darien.     By  Warburton 50 

169.  Falkenburg 75 

170.  The  Daltons.     By  Lever 1  50 

171.  Ivar;  or,  The  Skjuts-Boy.     By  Miss 

Carlen .' 50 

172.  Pequinillo.     By  James 60 

173.  Anna  Hammer.     ByTemme 50 

174.  A  Life  of  Vicissitudes.     By  James...  50 

175.  Henry  Esmond.     ByThackerav 50 

176.  177.  My  Novel.     ByBulwer...'. 1  50 

178.  Katie  Stewart 25 

179.  Castle  Avon.     By  Mrs.  Marsh 50 

180.  Agnes  Sorel.     By  James 50 

181.  Agatha's  Husband.     By  the  Author  of 

"Olive" 50 

182.  Villette.     By  Currer  Bell 75 

183.  Lover's  Stratagem.     By  Miss  Carlen.  50 

184.  Clouded    Happiness.      By  Countess 

DOrsay .50 

165.   Charles  Auchester.    A  Memorial 75 

186.  Lady  Lee's  Widowhood 50 

187.  Dod'd  Family  Abroad.     By  Lever....  1  25 

188.  Sir  Jasper  Carew.     By  Lever 75 

180.  Quiet  Heart 25 

190.  Aubrey.     By  Mrs.  Marsh 75 
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191.  Ticonderoga.     By  James %  50 

192.  Hard  Times.     Bv  Dickens 50 

193.  The  Young  Husband.     By  Mrs.  Grey  50 

194.  The  Mother's  Recompense.    By  Grace 

Aguilar 75 

195.  AvilHon,  &c.     By  Miss  Mulock 1  25 

196.  North  and  South.     By  Mrs.  Gaskell.  50 

197.  Country  Neighborhood.    BylMissDu- 

puy '. 50 

198.  Constance  Herbert.  ByMissJewsbury.  50 

199.  The  Heiress  of  Haughton,     By  Mrs. 

Marsh 50 

200.  The  Old  Dominion.     By  James 50 

201.  John   Halifox.      By  the  Author  of 

"Olive,"  &c 75 

202.  Evelyn  Marston.     By  Mrs.  Marsh....  50 

203.  Fortunes  of  Glencore.     B}' Lever 50 

204.  Leonora  d'Orco.     By  James 50 

205.  Nothing  New.     By  Miss  Mulock 50 

206.  The  Rose  of  Ashurst.    By  INIrs.  Marsh  50 

207.  The  Athelings.     By  Mrs.  Oliphant. . . .  75 

208.  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life 75 

209.  Mv  Lady  Ludlow.     By  Mrs.  Gaskell.  25 

210.  211.  Gerald  Fitzgerald.     Bv  Lever...  50 

212.  A  Life  for  a  Life.     By  Miss' Mulock..  50 

213.  Sword  and  Gown.    By  Geo.  Lawrence  25 

214.  Misrepresentation.  ByAnnaH.Drury.  1  00 

215.  The  Mill  on  the  Floss.  By  George  Eli'ot  75 

216.  One  of  Them.     Bv  Lever 75 

217.  A  Day's  Ride.     B'v  Lever 50 

218.  Notice  to  Quit.     By  Wills 50 

219.  A  Strange  Story 1  00 

220.  Brown,  Jones,   and   Robinson.      By 

Trollope 50 

221.  Abel  Drake's  Wife.  Bv  John  Saunders  75 

222.  Olive  Blake's  Good  Work.     By  J.  C. 

Jeaffreson 75 

223.  The  Professor's  Lady 25 

224.  Mistress  and  Maid.     By  Miss  Mulock  50 

225.  Aurora  Floyd.     By  M,  E.  Braddon  ..  75 

226.  Barrington.     By  Lever 75 

227.  Sylvia's  Lovers.     ByMrs.  Gaskell....  75 

228.  A  First  Friendship 50 

229.  A  Dark  Night's  Work.  ByMrs.Gaskell  50 

230.  Countess  Gisela.     ByE.'Marlitt 25 

231.  St.  Olave's.     Bv  Eliza  Tabor 75 

232.  A  Point  of  Honor 50 

233.  Live  it  Down.     By  Jeaffreson 1  00 

234.  Martin  Pole.     By'Saunders 50 

235.  Mary  Lvndsay.     By  Lady  Ponsonbv.  50 

236.  Eleanor's  Victory.   By  M.  E.  Braddon  75 

237.  Rachel  Ray.     By  Trollope 50 

238.  John  IMarchmont's  Legacy.     By  I\L 

E.  Braddon .' 75 

239.  Annie    Warleigh's     Fortunes.      By 

Holme  Lee 75 

240.  The  Wife's  Evidence.     By  Wills 50 

241.  Barbara's   History,      By  Amelia  B, 

Edwards 75 

242.  Cousin  Phillis 25 

243.  AVhatWillHeDoWithIt?  BvBulwer.l  50 

244.  The  Ladder  of  Life,     By  Amelia  B. 

Edwards 50 

245.  Denis  Duval.     By  Thackeray 50 

246.  Maurice  Dering.     By  Geo.  Lawrence  50 

247.  Margaret  Den zil's  History 75 

248.  Quite  Alone.  By  George  Augustus  Sala  75 

249.  Mattie:   a  Stray 75 

250.  My  Brother's  Wife.     By  Amelia  B. 

Edwards 50 

251.  Uncle  Silas.     By  J.  S.  Le  Fanu 75 

252.  Lovel  the  Widower.     By  Thackeray.,  25 
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253.  Miss  Mackenzie.  By  Anthony  Trollope§  50 

254.  On  Guard.     By  Annie  Thomas 50 

255.  Theo  Leigh.     By  Annie  Thomas 50 

256.  Denis  Doone.     By  Annie  Thomas. ...  50 

257.  Belial 50 

258.  Carry's  Confession 75 

259.  Miss  Carew.    ByAmelia B.Edwards.  50 

260.  Hand  and  Glove.     By  Amelia  B,  Ed- 

wards   60 

261.  GuyDeverell.     By  J.  S.  Le  Eanu....  50 

262.  Half  a  Million  of  iloney.     By  Amelia 

B.  Edwards ' 75 

263.  The  Belton  Estate.    By  A.Trollope...  50 

264.  Agnes.     By  Mrs.  Oliphant 75 

265.  Walter  Goring.     By  Annie  Thomas..  75 

266.  Maxwell Drewitt.  ByMrs.  J.H.Eiddell  75 

267.  The  Toilers  of  the  Sea.  By  Victor  Hugo  75 
2G8.  Miss  Marjoribanks.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  50 

269.  True  History  of  a  Little  Ragamuffin. 

By  James  Greenwood 50 

270.  Gilbert  Rugge.   By  the  Author  of  "A 

First  Eriendship" 1  00 

271.  Sans  Merci.     By  Geo.  Lawrence 50 

272.  Phemie  Keller.  ByMrs.  J.  H.  Riddell  50 

273.  Land  at  Last.     By  Edmund  Yates. ...  50 

274.  EelLx  Holt,  the  Radical.  By  Geo. Eliot.  75 

275.  Boundto  the  Wheel.  Bv  John  Saunders  75 

276.  All  in  the  Dark.     By  J.  S.  Le  Fanu.  60 
2Y7.  Kissing  the  Rod.     By  Edmund  Yates  75 

278.  The  Race  for  Wealth.    ByMrs.  J.  H. 

Riddell 75 

279.  Lizzie  Lortoa  of  Greyrigg.     By  IMrs. 

Linton 75 

280.  The  Beauclercs,  Father  and  Son.    By 

C.  Clarke 50 

281.  Sir  Brook  Fossbrooke.  By  Chas.  Lever  50 

282.  Madonna  Marv.     By  Mrs.  Oliphant  .  50 

283.  Cradock  Nowell.  By  R.D.Blackmore.  75 

284.  Berathal.     From  the  German  of  L. 

Muhlbach 50 

235.  Rachel's  Secret 75 

286.  The  Claverings.  By  Anthony  Trollops.  50 

287.  The  Village  on  the  Cliff. "  By  Miss 

Thackeray 25 

288.  Played  Out.     By  Annie  Thomas 75 

289.  Black  Sheep.     By  Edmund  Yates 60 

290.  Sowing  the  Wind.  By  E.Lynn  Linton.  50 
29L  Nora  and  Archibald  Lee 50 

292.  Raymond's  Heroine 50 

293.  Mr.Wynyard'sWard.   By  Holme  Lee.  50 

294.  Alec  Forbes.     By  George  Macdonald  75 

295.  No  Man's  Friend.  By  F.W.Robinson.  75 

296.  Called  to  Account.    Bv  Annie  Thomas  50 

297.  Caste ' 50 

298.  The  Curate's  Discipline.  By  Mrs.Eiloart  50 

299.  Circe.     By  Babington  White 50 

800.  The  Tenants  of  Malory.    By  J.  S.  Le 

Fanu 50 

301.  Carlvon's  Year.     By  James  Pay n 25 

302.  The  "Waterdale  Neighbors 50 

303.  Mabel's  Progress 50 

304.  Guild  Court.     By  Geo.  Macdonald...  50 

305.  The  Brothers' Bet.     ByMiss  Carlen.  25 

306.  Playing  for  High  Stakes.     By  Annie 

Thomas.     Illustrated 25 

307.  Margaret's  Engagement 50 

308.  One  of  the  Family.     By  James  Payn.  25 

309.  Five  Hundred  Pounds"  Reward.     By 

a  Barrister 50 

310.  Brownlows.     By  Mrs.  Oliphant 38 

311.  Charlotte's    Inheritance.      Sequel    to 

"Birds  of  Prey."     By  Miss  Braddon  50 
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Jeanie's  Quiet  Life.    By  Eliza  Tabor.  $  50 

Poor  Humanity.    By  F.  W.  Robinson  50 

Brakespeare.     By  Geo.  Lawrence 50 

A  Lost  Name.     By  J.  S.  Le  Fanu....  50 

Love  or  Marriage?     By  W.  Black. ...  50 
Dead-  Sea  Fruit.     By  Miss  Braddon. 

Illustrated 50 

The  Dower  House.   By  Annie  Thomas  50 
The  Bramleighs  of  Bishop's  Folly.  By 

Lever 50 

Mildred.     By  Georgiana  M.  Craik....  50 
Nature's  Nobleman.     By  the  Author 

of  "Rachel's  Secret" 50 

Kathleen.     By  the  Author  of  "Ray- 
mond's Heroine" 50 

ThatBoyofNorcott's.  BvChas.Lever  25 

In  Silk  Attire.     By  W.  Black 50 

Hetty.     By  Henry  Kingsley 25 

False  Colors.     Bv  Annie  Thomas 50 

Meta's  Faith.    By  Eliza  Tabor 50 

Found  Dead.     By  James  Payn 50 

Wrecked  in  Port.     By  Edmund  Yates  50 

The  Minister's  Wife.  By  3Irs.  Oliphant  75 

A  Beggar  on  Horseback.  By  Jas.Payn  35 

Kitty.     By  M.  Betham  Edwards ...'...  50 

Only  Herself.     By  Annie  Thomas  ....  50 

Hirell.     By  John  Saunders 50 

Under  Foot.     By  Alton  Clyde 50 

So  Runs  the  World  Awav.     By  Mrs. 

A.  C.  Steele '. 50 

Baffled.     By  Julia  Goddard 75 

Beneath  the  Wheels 50 

Stern  Necessity.     By  F.  W.  Robinson  50 

Gwendoline's  Harvest.  By  James  Payn  25 

Kilmeny.     By  William  Black 50 

John :  A  Love  Story.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant  50 
True  to  Herself.    By  F.  W.  Robinson  50 
Veronica.     By  the  Author  of  "Ma- 
bel's Progress  " 50 

A  Dangerous  Guest.     By  the  Author 

of  "Gilbert  Rugge" 50 

Estelle  Russell 75 

The  Heir  Expectant.     By  the  Author 

of  "Raymond's  Heroine" 50 

Which  is  the  Heroine? 50 

The  Vivian  Romance.     By  Jlortimer 

Collins .50 

In  Duty  Bound.     Illustrated 50 

The  Warden  and  Barchester  Towers. 

By  A.  Trollope 75 

From  Tliistles  —  Grapes  ?     By  Mrs. 

Eiloart 50 

A  Siren.     By  T.  A.  Trollope 50 

Sir  Harry  Hotspur  of  Hurablethwait*. 

By  Anthony  Trollope.    Illustrated...  50 

Earl's  Dene.     By  R.  E.  Francillon. ...  50 

Daisy  Nichol.     By  Lady  Hardy 50 

Bred  in  the  Bone.     By  James  Payn..  50 
Fenton's  Quest.     By  Miss  Braddon, 

Illustrated 50 

Monarch  of  Mincing -Lane.     By  W. 

Black.     Illustrated 50 

A  Life's  Assize.   By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell  50 
Anteros.      By  the  Author  of  "Guy 

Livingstone" 50 

Her  Lord  and  Master.    By  Mrs.  Ross 

Church 50 

Won — Not  Wooed.     Bv  James  Pavn  50 

For  Lack  of  Gold.    By'Chas.  Gibbon  .-'^ 

Anne  Furness  ../ -> 

A  Daughter  of  Heth.     By  W.  Bl- 
Durnton  Abbey.     By  T.  A.  "^   j 
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THE   SUN-MAID. 


CHAPTER  I. 

TEKKESTEIAL   PAKADISE. 

IN  that  sunny  corner  where  the  waves  of  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  wash  over  a  sandy  barrier  and 
mingle  with  the  waters  of  the  Bidassoa  stream, 
they  tell  the  ancient  story  that  a  favored  mortal 
won  fiom  the  gods  permission  to  ask  three  bless- 
ings for  Spain. 

He  asked  that  her  daughters  might  be  beauti- 
ful, that  her  sons  might  be  brave,  and  that  her 
government  might  be  good. 

The  first  two  requests  were  granted — the  beau- 
ty of  a  Spanish  woman  is  of  world-wide  i-enown ; 
and  if  the  men  are  rash,  passionate,  and  revenge- 
ful, at  least  they  are  brave — but  the  last  request 
was  refused. 

"Impossible!"  was  the  answer,  "impossible! 
Already  she  is  an  earthly  paradise,  and  were 
this  last  blessing  hers,  the  very  gods  themselves 
would  desert  Elysium,  and  go  down  to  dwell  in 
Spain." 

This  description  does  not  apply  to  the  whole 
of  that  country.  There  are  long  tracts  through 
which  the  railroad  passes  from  Pampeluna  to 
Madrid  that  are  very  dreary  and  unbeauteous ; 
and  there  are  dismal  old  towns  to  be  found,  dirty 
and  uninviting,  which  suggest  little  of  Paradise 
and  much  of  earth. 

If  a  wandering  mythological  god,  Avith  the 
tastes  which  a  Sybarite  might  impute  to  him, 
were  to  come  down  to  seek  the  Eden  of  Spain, 
he  would  journey  far  —  cross  the  passes  of  the 
Sierra  Moi-ena ;  linger  awhile  on  the  genial  slopes 
between  the  snowy  hills  and  the  rushing  waters 
that  surround  Cordova ;  wander  on  to  Seville, 
the  centi-e  of  soft  Andalusia ;  and  there,  among 
the  orange  groves,  inhaling  the  scented  atmos- 
phere, listening  to  the  silvery  murmur  of  the 
fountains,  strolling  in  the  brilliant  Calle  de  la 
Sierpe,  lounging  through  an  evening  in  the  glit- 
tering Alcazar,  yielding  to  the  soft  influence  of 
the  scene  and  its  surroundings,  he  might  indeed 
exclaim  that  the  ancient  Eden  of  the  poets  was 
surely  the  Andalusia  of  Spain. 

So  much  for  an  old  Sybarite  deity  and  his 
ideal  of  an  Elysium. 

But,  to  a  Northern  nature — simple  and  hardy 
— such  ideas  of  Paradise  are  as  unsympathetic 
as  the  sugar-cakes  and  orange-water  a  Spaniard 
offers  by  way  of  ordinary  fare.  Neither  the  dolce 
far  niente  of  Seville,  nor  the  Alameda  of  shade- 
less  Cadiz,  nor  the  scented  atmosphere  of  Cordo- 
va, forms,  indeed,  to  our  mind,  the  Paradise  of 
Spain. 


There  is  another  range  of  country — stretching 
across  her  northern  boundaries,  from  the  stormy 
Atlantic  to  the  sunny  Mediterranean  shore — the 
land  of  the  Basque  and  the  Be'arnais,  of  the  hardy 
mountaineer,  of  the  Spanish  remnant  of  the  old 
Romany  tribes. 

Here,  from  La  Rhun,  in  the  west,  to  beyond 
Le  Fort,  in  the  orient,  the  Pyrenees  rear  their 
mighty  royal  crests,  snow-crowned  in  winter,  in 
summer  wrapped  in  a  sunshine  radiant  and  glo- 
rious as  the  gate-way  of  heaven.  Deep  valleys, 
green  and  fertile,  nestle  in  tlie  mountains  ;  dan- 
cing water -falls  and  sparkling  streams  rush 
through  their  gorges  and  down  their  rocky  sides. 

The  climate  is  temperate,  the  soil  is  rich,  the 
harvest  is  plentiful,  and  the  peasant  is  content. 
His  life  is  easy,  and  he  himself  is  frugal  and  in- 
dustrious ;  he  is  large  of  limb,  and  strong  and 
gentle,  like  the  mild -eyed  oxen  who  draw  his 
carts,  help  him  to  till  his  maize-fields,  and  bear 
his  purple  vintage  home. 

And  we,  who  love  this  land,  call  it  a  Paradis 
terrestre,  because  life  is  fair  in  its  happy  sunshine 
— it  is  beautiful,  it  is  plentiful,  it  is  at  peace. 

Yet  our  Paradise  is  terrestrial,  when  all  is 
said ;  and  of  this  we  are  sometimes  reminded  as 
we  realize  that  it  grows  fair  and  green  and  fertile, 
even  only  as  other  lands,  beneath  "the  gentle 
rain  from  heaven,"  and  tliat  if  many  days  of  the 
year  it  is  glad  with  radiant  sunshine,  and  smiling 
beneath  a  cloudless  sky,  we  can  not  conscien- 
tiously assert  that  it  is  always  so. 

Most  particularly,  it  was  not  so,  one  evening 
in  the  autumn  days  of  a  certain  year,  not  long 
ago,  when  the  express  train  from  Bordeaux  trav- 
eled slowly  along  past  Puyoo  and  Orthez,  glided 
below  the  woody  ridge  overhanging  the  river  just 
opposite  Juran9on,  and  stopped  at  the  station  of 
Pau. 

It  was  late,  but  there  was  no  reason  that  it 
should  hurry  itself  just  then.  There  were  few 
passengers,  the  summer  season  of  the  mountain- 
traveler  was  over,  the  winter  season  had  not  be- 
gun ;  and  when  the  engine  puffed  leisurely  up  to 
the  platform,  a  few  peasants  returning  from  a 
day's  work,  a  few  women  laden  with  market- 
baskets  and  snowy  piles  of  new-waslied  linen,  a 
fusty-looking  old  personage  with  a  large  umbrella 
and  a  pair  of  spectacles  (evidently  a  "notary" 
who  had  been  making  a  will  or  drawing  up  a 
marriage  contract  somewhere  down  the  line),  a 
fat  priest,  and  a  single  first-class  passenger,  were 
the  whole  freight  that,  emerging  from  the  car- 
riages, sent  the  train  almost  empty  on  its  way. 

The  peasant-laborers  pulled  their  flat  bonnets 
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close  down  on  their  foreheads,  shouldered  their 
sticks  and  bundles,  and  lounged  out  of  the  station, 
one  by  one. 

The  women  chattered  together  in  a  noisy  pa- 
tois, execrated  the  weather,  tucked  up  their  pet- 
ticoats, hoisted  large  cotton  tents  over  their 
heads,  slung  their  big  baskets  across  their  anns, 
and  hurried  away. 

The  old  notaire  picked  his  steps  gingerly,  and, 
with  much  effusion  and  reverential  salutation,  of- 
fered half  the  protection  of  his  umbrella  to  the 
priest ;  while  the  first  -  class  passenger  plunged 
his  hands  deep  into  the  pockets  of  a  huge  over- 
coat, shivered,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  looked  dis- 
consolately about  Jiim.  and  then,  somebody's  re- 
mark, or,  most  probably,  that  story  of  the  gods, 
passing  at  the  moment  through  his  mind,  he  ex- 
claimed, sotto  voce, 

"And  this  is  what  they  call  a  Paradis  terres- 
tre !  I  would  sooner  live  in  the  Lincolnshire 
Fens  I" 

The  remark  was  not  inappropriate,  neither 
was  the  comparison  it  implied  —  a  comparison 
which  revealed  him  at  once  to  be  of  that  re- 
markable nation  who  grumble  so  much  at  the 
weather  at  all  seasons,  and  wherever  they  go, 
that  you  really  would  imagine  they  had  some- 
thing better  at  home — an  Englishman. 

In  fact,  he  could  never  have  been  mistaken 
for  any  thing  else.  The  whole  make  of  his  fig- 
ure —  tall,  straiglit,  firm,  expressing  ease  and 
strength — was  British. 

The  cut  of  his  coat,  which  was  made  of  rough 
frieze,  long  and  loose,  reaching  to  his  heels, 
drawn  up  close  over  his  ears,  was  English  like- 
wise, and  so  was  the  coloring  of  his  brown  hair 
and  long  mustache — all  that  could  be  seen  of 
him  between  the  tweed  stalking-cap  drawn  over 
his  eyes  and  the  high  collar  of  his  traveling-coat. 

It  was  not  a  becoming  costume  in  which  to 
introduce  a  hero,  but  even  in  this  attire  you 
could  see  that  he  was  young  and,  as  to  figure, 
at  all  events,  well-looking;  and,  if  you  studied 
him  critically,  as  one  traveler  scans  another  upon 
a  wet  day  on  a  wayside  platform,  you  might  dis- 
cern that  at  this  Pau  railway  station  he  was  not 
at  all  at  home. 

It  was  raining  heavily,  a  steady,  unceasing 
downpour;  the  air  was  soft,  but  damp  and 
chilly.  A  curling  mist  lay  thick  over  the  wa- 
ters of  the  river  just  beyond  the  station  ;  a 
line  of  low,  undulating  hills  was  barely  visible 
through  the  vapors  on  one  side,  and  on  the  oth- 
er loomed  high  above  him  the  sombre  ramparts 
of  the  old  castle,  and  the  long  rows  of  hotels 
and  villas  that,  with  their  sloping  gardens,  front 
the  valley,  and  form  the  outer  boundary  of  the 
town  of  Pau. 

At  his  feet  lay  a  leathern  traveling-bag,  very 
English  also.  It  suggested  "Asprey,"  with  the 
initials  G.  8.  E.,  in  dim  gold,  on  the  outer  flap. 
From  the  side-pocket  of  his  coat  protruded  the 
silver  top  of  a  hunting-flask ;  and  the  fragrant 
smoke  of  a  very  good  Manila  curled  from  his 
lips  into  the  air.  He  looked  about  him  very  dis- 
consolately ;  the  position  was  unpleasant.  He 
glanced  at  liis  bag ;  he  gazed  after  the  train  that 
was  gliding  slowly  away  into  the  mist ;  he  look- 
ed up  and  down  the  station  ;  he  emitted  several 
British  growls ;  and,  finally,  catching  sight  of  a 
traveling  -  case  and  a  portmanteau  disappearing 
through  a  distant  door-war,  on  the  shoulders  of 


I  a  man  in  Llue-cotton  trousers  and  shirt,  he  dart- 

I  ed  rapidly  down  the  platform,  seized  the  port- 

1  manteau  with  one  hand,  and  collared  the  lithe 

j  little  porter  with  the  other. 

A  volley  of  expostulation,  indignant  and  ex- 
citable, was  the  consequence,  to  which  our  trav- 
eler replied  with  the  word  "baggage,"  laying  as 
much  emphasis  on  the  last  syllable  by  way  of 
French  accent  as  possible ;  and,  pointing  to  the 
exit  from  the  station,  where  a  row  of  cabs  and 
carriages  might  be  seen  standing  in  the  rain,  he 
gave  the  order,  in  slow  and  very  careful  but 
fairly  grammatical  French,  that  his  luggage 
might  be  there  conveyed. 

Impossible !  In  fiercer  excitement  than  ever, 
the  little  blue-shirted  man  was  off  again,  and  far 
out  of  reach  of  apprehension  immediately.     He 

,  was  inexorable,  and  clung  to  the  portmanteau, 
till  finally,  in  much  wrath  and  indignation,  the 
young  Englishman  turned  from  him,  walked 
down  the  station,  and  in  at  the  door  of  the  wait- 
ing-room, followed  by  his  luggage  and  its  car- 
rier, who  vociferated  unceasingly  unintelligible 
information  about  baggage  and  tickets  and  of- 
fices, reiterating  regulations,  all  of  which  the 
traveler,  if  he  had  ever  known  them,  had  forgot- 
ten long  ago. 

I  At  the  door  of  the  waiting-room,  the  little  por- 
ter, forbidden  by  rule  to  go  fiirther,  stood  gestic- 
ulating still,  while  a  fat  official  rushed  up  to  our 
indignant  friend,  and,  exclaiming,  '"Monsieur, 

'.  pardon,  but" — he  pointed  to  a  placard  on  which 
was  legibly  inscribed,  "  Here  one  smokes  not," 
and  at  the  same  time  politely,  but  firmly,  he  in- 
dicated the  cigar. 

The  young  fellow  drew  himself  up,  and  turaed 
upon  the  official  with  some  haughtiness,  and  was 
just  preparing  in  his  mind  a  fitting  answer  by 
which  to  express  his  sense  of  offense  and  injured 
dignity,  when  there  ran  suddenly  into  the  sta- 
tion-room a  small  man,  hat  in  band,  neatly  at- 
tired in  a  dark  livery,  out  of  breath — in  fact, 
positively  out  of  himself  with  eagerness,  fussi- 
ness,  and  consequential  haste. 

His  face  beamed  with  excitement  and  amia- 
bility, as  he  bowed  low  again  and  again,  and  ex- 

j  claimed,  in  what  he  evidently  thought  was  En- 
glish, 

"Mister  Sare  GeelbertI  a  thousand  weel- 
komms !  A  thousand  pardons  that  I  am  not 
here  to  you  receive ! " 

"Ha,  Baptiste,  is  it  really  you?  How  are 
you?"  and  the  young  man  turaed  from  the  offi- 
cial to  hold  out  his  hand  cordially  to  his  bowing 
and  excited  friend.  "Here  I  am,  you  see,  turn- 
ed up  at  last." 

"Enchanted,  Mister  Sare   GeelbertI      How 

'  joyful  will  Madame  la  Marquise  be,  and  Jlon- 
sieur  le  Vicomte  Morton !  Ah,  I  have  a  note — 
I  must  tell  you — he  is  so  desolated,  desolated, 
and  so  is  Monsieur  le  Marquis  as  well.  They 
could  not  come  to-day  to  meet  you,  but  I  am 
here  to  weelkomm  you,  Sare  Geelbert — see — and 
to-morrow  the  messieurs  will  drive  you  to  the 
chateau  themselves." 

"Ah,  then  I  do  not  go  over  to  St.  Hilaire  to- 

I  night  ?" 

"No,  monsieur.  You  will  be  fatigued — you 
must  rest — your  long  journey  —  the  time,  the 
weather,  I  would  say,  defends  it.  You  will  re- 
pose at  the  town  hotel  of  the  marquis  this  even- 

.  ing,  and  to-morrow  you  will  go  to  St.  Hilaire." 
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"Ah,  very  good!  But  my  luggage — "  He 
paused,  removed  his  cigar,  and  turned  inquir- 
ingly to  the  railway  official,  who  had  stood,  si- 
lent and  much  astonished,  during  Baptiste's  ha- 
rangue. 

The  man  bowed  now  ceremoniously  to  the  trav- 
eler, and  was  about  to  speak,  when  the  fussy  lit- 
tle Be'arnais  brol^e  in  again  : 

"Ah,  your  baggage,  Sare  Geelbert!  Be  tran- 
quil—  I  charge  myself.  Pass,  monsieur,  pass 
out.  I  will  be  with  you  this  instant.  Give  me 
only  your  tickets,  I  will  arrange  all.  Monsieur 
Dalon,"  he  added,  in  French,  turning  to  the  of- 
ficial pompously,  "  let  pass  this  monsieur,  Milor 
Sare  Geelbert  Erie,  the  nephew  of  Madame  la 
Marquise  de  St.  Hilaire." 

Tlie  station-master  responding,  "Ah,  perfect- 
ly," in  the  irrelevant  manner  in  which  tiie  nation 
use  that  word,  smiled  and  bowed  benignly  again, 
and  "Sare  Geelbert,"  producing  his  tickets  with 
a  hearty  laugh  at  Baptiste's  introduction,  handed 
them  to  the  official,  put  his  cigar  into  his  mouth 
again,  and  walked  out  to  the  station  dooi". 

He  stood  there  waiting  for  the  servant,  and 
again  he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  mentally 
confessed  the  prospect  to  be  dismal  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

A  steep  bank  rose  close  in  front  of  him,  and 
on  the  height  above  towered  some  large  build- 
ings scarcely  to  be  distinguished  in  the  fog  and 
gloom. 

A  long  terrace  of  houses,  standing  apart  and 
independent  of  each  other,  stretched  on  eacli 
side :  on  the  one  hand  ending  in  the  turrets  of 
the  castle,  standing  darkly  against  the  back- 
ground of  a  ridge  of  wood ;  on  the  other  lost  in 
the  wall  of  dense  vapory  mist  that  floated  down 
the  valley,  and  that  filled  and  obscured  it. 

There  was  no  one  to  be  seen  on  the  steep 
road  that  wound  up  to  the  terrace,  and  no  one 
at  the  station.  He  seemed  the  only  traveler; 
all  the  coaches  had  departed  in  despair,  and 
there  was  no  population  apparent. 

So  it  seemed  to  him  at  first,  as  he  stood  there ; 
but  suddenly  along  a  road  that  lay  level  with  the 
station,  close  to  a  narrow  water-course,  fringed 
by  two  rows  of  trees,  there  came  the  tinkhng 
musical  echo  of  a  bell,  and  then  emerged  just 
opposite  to  him  an  ox-cart,  laden  with  great 
piles  of  wood,  and  drawn  slowly  along  by  two 
strong,  gentle  -  looking,  dun  -  colored  creatures 
with  long,  branching  horns.  They  were  led, 
apparently  (not  driven),  by  a  man  who  walked 
actively  before  them,  touching  their  horns  light- 
ly with  a  short  wand  from  time  to  time.  His 
blue  sliirt,  and  a  bit  of  crimson  rug  flung  over 
his  huge  beasts,  made  a  bright  bit  of  color  in 
the  gloomy  scene ;  and  altogether  they  brought 
life  and  action  into  the  prospect  as  they  passed 
the  station,  moving  leisurely  along — a  curious, 
picturesque  group. 

They  amused  Sir  Gilbert  till  Baptiste  came 
rushing  out,  laden  with  the  traveling- bag  and 
wrappers,  and  with  a  countenance  radiant  with 
complacency  and  importance. 

"Now," he  exclaimed,  "will  monsieur  walk ? 
It  is  but  a  step  ;  but  perhaps — ah,  it  rains  ter- 
ribly! — Sare  Geelbert  will  have  a  coach." 

"No,  nonsense!  I  will  walk,  Baptiste.  Nev- 
er mind  the  rain — how  do  we  go?  Lead  the 
way." 

"Ah,  well  —  this  is  the  road.     Fran9ois  has 


the  baggage,  he  will  bring  it  safe.  Now,  if  you 
will  permit,  monsieur;"  and  with  a  stiff  little 
bow  he  walked  on  a  few  steps  before,  while  Sir 
Gilbert,  with  long,  easy  strides,  followed  leisure- 
ly behind  him. 

Baptiste  was  a  short,  slight  man,  but  he  aug- 
mented his  stature  as  much  as  possible  by  carry- 
ing his  head  (as  became  the  confidential" servant 
of  Monsieur  le  Marquis  de  St.  Hilaire)  very 
erect  indeed,  with  his  nose  poised  high  in  the 
air.  He  wore  a  long  frock-coat  slightly  trimmed, 
just  sufficiently  to  indicate  the  family  livery  and 
colors.  He  had  a  high  stiff  neckcloth  and  col- 
lar, with  sharp- pointed  gills  that  stuck  up  far 
above  his  ears.  He  had  black  hair,  and  dark, 
heavy  eyebrows.  His  deep -set  eyes  had  an 
honest  look  in  them,  and  an  immense  variety  of 
expression  besides — ready  to  flash  with  excite- 
ment and  anger,  or  to  sparkle  with  fun.  He 
had  a  queer  little  mouth,  which  he  was  fond  of 
shutting  up  with  an  odd  air  of  mystery  and  im- 
portance if  you  asked  him  a  simple  question,  and 
happened  to  be  in  a  hurry  for  the  reply ;  and  the 
expression  meant  that  you  would  have  to  wait 
for  it.  He  was  a  true  Be'arnais  in  features;  and 
his  complexion  was  of  that  curious  gray  shady 
color  peculiar  to  the  men  of  his  race. 

He  stepped  out  in  front  of  Sir  Gilbert  with 
much  precision,  with  lips  pursed  up  and  nose  in 
air,  as  if  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  his  post  and  of  the  occasion ;  and  as  they 
wound  up  the  hill  he  announced  each  object  they 
encountered,  each  house  they  reached,  with  all 
the  ceremony  of  an  introduction,  and  with  the 
dignity  of  a  chamberlain. 

"The  Establishment  of  the  Baths,"  he  said, 
as  they  paused  a  moment  at  the  first  stage  of 
the  steep  incline.  "And  that  is  the  beautiful 
new  Hotel  de  France  above,  monsieur,  here  to 
the  right  hand.  And  that  is  the  top  of  the  Ho- 
tel Gassion  on  the  left  side,  and  farther  is  the 
chateau ;  and  that  is  .Juran9on  away  across  the 
Gave,  and  these  are  the  Coteaux — the  low  hills, 
I  mean.  Oh,  I  do  deplore  the  time  that  Sare 
Geelbert  can  not  see  the  prospect,  and  the  mount- 
ains and  the  towers  of  St.  Hilaire.  But  courage! 
It  will  pass,  I  assure  you.  Be  not  despairing, 
monsieur — it  will  not  endure." 

"  Then  it  does  not  rain  here  always — not  quite 
always — does  it,  Baptiste  ?" 

"But,  monsieur!  Sare  Geelbert!  God  for- 
bid !  no.  Be  tranquil ;  you  will  see.  Are  you 
reposed?  You  will  be  injured.  It  does  "fall 
most  terribly.  Will  you  continue  ?  Still  a  little 
mount." 

"I  am  ready.  And  they  are  all  well,  Bap- 
tiste, at  St.  Hilaire  ?  My  uncle  and  aunt,  and 
the  vicomte  and  madame  my  cousin,  they  are  all 
well?" 

"All  perfectly,"  said  Baptiste,  still  airing  his 
English  in  persistent  repression  of  Gilbert's 
French.  "Madame  la  Marquise  and  Monsieur 
le  Marquis  are  of  most  perfectly  good  health, 
and  Monsieur  le  Vicomte  Morton  is  so  also,  and 
likewise  as  well  is  Mademoiselle  Jeanne  de  Veuil, 
the  most  charming  fiancee  of  Monsieur  le  Vi- 
comte Morton ;  and  Madame  de  la  Garonne  is 
with  monsieur  her  husband  at  the  Chateau  de 
Val  d'Oste ;  but  she  comes,  with  her  little  ones, 
soon,  very  soon,  to  see  Sare  Geelbert.  Ah,  mon- 
sieur, they  are  all  joyful  to  receive  you.  But 
you  are  changed,  indeed,  since  I  saw  you  ten  years 
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ago.     You  remember,  monsieur,  when  I  took  in 
charge  the  young  vicomte  to  Erie's  Lvnn  ?" 

'•I  remember.  Ten  years  ago.  Is  it  really 
so  much  ?  You  wear  well,  Baptiste :  you  look 
as  young  as  ever." 

"Ah,  8are  Geelbert  is  amiable  I"  said  Bap- 
tiste, com])lacently.  "And,"  he  continued,  low- 
ering his  Toice  as  he  turned  round  with  an  odd 
expression  of  awe  and  increased  deference,  "and 
miladi,  the  noble  mother  of  Sare  Geelbert,  the 
Lady  Anna,  is  she  well  ?" 

"  Quite  well,  Baptiste.  I  hope  to  find  some 
letters  from  her :  I  missed  them  somehow  in 
Paris." 

"There  are  letters,"  answered  Baptiste,  "in 
the  apartments  of  Sare  Geelbert." 

"Ah,  that  is  right !     Then  we  will  go  on." 

They  wound  up  the  steep  hill  a  little  farther, 
and  a  few  paces  more  brought  them  to  the  Place 
Royale,  a  broad,  open  space  that  stretched  back 
from  the  edge  of  the  terrace,  and  was  crossed  at 
the  farther  end  by  the  Eue  de  Lycee,  just  where 
the  narrow  Eue  St.  Louis  turned  up  below  the 
plate-glass  windows  of  La  Fontaine's  shop. 

It  formed  part  of  the  outer  edge  of  the  boule- 
vard, that  stretched  far  along  below  and  beyond 
the  chateau  to  the  entrance  of  the  old  park. 
Baptiste  paused  again  at  this  point,  partly  to  gain 
breath  after  his  hasty  climb,  chiefly  to  exclaim, 
"There,  monsieur!"  while  with  much  pride  and 
pomposity  he  pointed  across  the  foggy  valley, 
then  from  side  to  side  toward  the  Cafe'  Bearnais 
and  the  huge  hotel,  and  finally  to  the  statue  of 
Henri  IV.  which  adorned  the  Place  in  the  cen- 
tre, and  stood  out  with  much  dignity  and  effect 
between  a  double  boulevard  of  autumnal-tinted 
trees. 

Sir  Gilbert  sauntered  up  to  the  foot  of  the  stat- 
ue, and  looked  up  with  some  interest  at  the  hand- 
some, rugged  face ;  then  the  ring  of  ilacaiday's 
ballad  came  back  to  his  mind,  and  he  was  just 
murmuring  to  himself  some  old  favorite  stirring 
lines  of  "Young  Henry  of  Navarre,"  and  enjoy- 
ing the  reminiscence,  when  Baptiste  touched  him 
on  the  arm,  and  pointed  with  sudden  and  eager 
excitement  toward  two  figures — the  only  person- 
ages who  on  this  rainy  evening  shared  the  Place 
Royale  with  Henri  IV.  and  themselves. 

These  figures  were  tall  and  slight,  and — they 
were  feminine ;  they  were  clad  in  gray  water- 
proof, reaching  to  their  heels ;  they  wore  small 
round  hats  ;  they  carried  umbrellas  ;  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Place,  between  two  rows  of 
trees,  they  were  engaged  in  energetic  and  evi- 
dently constitutional  exercise. 

"Ah!"  whispered  Baptiste.  "Two  Mees — 
English — the\'  do  promenade  themselves.  Ex- 
traordinary !  is  it  not,  ah  ?  not  to  comprehend  ! ' 

"  Taking  a  constitutional,  and  not  a  very  pleas- 
ant one,  I  should  think,"  said  Sir  Gilbert. 

"So,  yes!  English — ah!  but  there  are  not 
many  now,  only  two  or  three.  But  wait,  you 
will  see — the  beautiful  families — who  will  arrive 
— when  winter  is  come.  But,  Sare  Geelbert, 
you  will  cold  yourself,  and  you  have  not  an  um- 
brella like  the  English  Slees ;  come,  monsieur, 
let  us  proceed ;"  and  on  they  walked,  leaving  the 
"  Mees  "  to  pound  up  and  doii\'n  with  the  nation- 
al and  characteristic  energy  which  distinguished 
them. 

Turning  the  comer  into  the  Rue  du  Lycee, 
they  followed  the  narrow  pavement  until  a  few 


yards  brought  them  to  a  handsome  archway,  to 
a  large  gate  closed  and  barred,  and  to  a  low  pos- 
tern door,  at  which  Baptiste  rang  a  huge  bell 
with  much  noisiness  and  authority.  It  flew  open, 
and  they  entered  a  wide,  paved  court-yard  flank- 
ed by  coach-house  and  stables  on  one  side,  and 
by  servants'  dwellings  on  the  other. 

A  queer,  old-fashioned  French  hotel,  such  as 
Gilbert  had  never  entered  before. 

It  was  a  square  stone  house,  decorated  at  the 
top  by  a  handsome  balustrade :  it  had  broad 
windows,  and  wide  marble  steps  leading  up  to  a 
high  door-way,  through  which  they  passed  into  a 
tesselated  hall.  A  matted  staircase  led  to  the 
floor  above,  and  up  this  Baptiste  conducted  Gil- 
bert with  much  ceremony,  explaining  as  he  went 
that  the  first  flat  of  rooms,  or  the  "  rez  de  chaus- 
see,"  as  he  called  them,  were  not  inhabited  by 
the  marquis,  but  let  in  the  winter  season  to  "  a 
beautiful  English  family,"  when  he  could  catch 
one. 

At  the  first  landing  they  reached  another 
closed  door,  and  a  red  bell-rope,  at  which  Bap- 
tiste vigorously  pulled  again  and  again  during 
the  two  minutes  that  passed  before  the  door 
opened ;  and  then,  ushering  Sir  Gilbert,  he  trot- 
ted in.  In  the  corridor,  holding  the  door  open 
for  them,  they  found  a  pretty,  dark-eyed  girl, 
with  a  bright-red  handkerchief  tied  round  her 
head.  She  smiled  and  courtesied  \vith  enthusi- 
asm as  Baptiste  indicated  "Monsieur  the  Neph- 
ew!" and  marched  past  her  with  dignity  into 
the  house. 

They  entered  now  a  wide  corridor,  carpeted 
with  warm  crimson  drugget,  and  lighted  by  a 
large  window  looking  into  the  court.  From  this 
they  passed  into  an  octagon  anteroom  lighted 
from  the  top,  with  a  round  centre-table  and  a  few 
high-backed  carved  oak  chairs.  A  door  opened 
on  each  of  its  eight  symmetrical  sides. 

Here  Baptiste  paused  again  to  introduce  and 
indicate  "The  drawing-room  of  iladame  la  Jlar- 
quise;  the  dining-saloon ;  the  library  of  Monsieur 
le  Marquis;  the  boudoir  of  madame :  and  here," 
he  continued,  advancing  at  last  toward  a  fifth 
door,  and  proceeding  to  open  it,  "is  the  apart- 
ment of  Monsieur  le  Vicomte  Morton  de  St. 
Hilaire,  which  is  prepared,  Sare  Geelbert,  to  re- 
ceive you." 

The  bright,  ruddy  glow  of  a  wood  fire  met 
them  as  the  door  opened,  and  Gilbert,  entering 
the  room  after  his  chilly  journey  and  his  damp 
walk,  felt  instantly  less  gloomy  and  disconsolate, 
and  more  at  home. 

It  was  exactly  like  the  smoking,  writing,  or 
reading  room  of  any  young  Englishman  addict- 
ed in  a  moderate  degree  to  these  three  occupa- 
tions, and  also  to  the  ordinary  list  of  English 
amusements  and  sports.  It  had  a  large  window 
opening  down  the  centre  on  to  a  balcony  that 
hung  over  the  sloping  garden,  the  foggy  valley, 
and  the  hidden  view.  The  floor  was  parquet, 
but  comfortably  covered  in  the  centre  and  at  the 
writing-table  and  fire-place  by  a  thick  Persian 
carpet  of  rich  and  beautiful  hues.  A  pair  of 
huge  arm-chairs  flanked  the  fire-place ;  several 
cases,  tall  and  richly  carved,  held  a  supply  of 
books.  A  set  of  hunting  prints,  which  Gilbert 
recognized  as  presents  from  himself  to  the  vi- 
comte, hung  round  the  walls.  There  was  a  rack 
for  sticks  and  driving  and  riding  whips ;  there 
were  endless  devices  for  holding  pipes  of  every 
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variety  and  size,  and  for  displaying  them  to  ad- 
vantage ;  and,  lastly,  there  was  a  bright,  warm 
glow  from  huge  logs  burning  in  an  open  fire- 
place, where  shining  encaustic  tiles  and  big  brass 
dogs  took  the  place  of  an  English  grate  and 
hearth-stone. 

"A  capital  room  " — and  so  Gilbert  pronounced 
it  as  he  stood  on  the  rug,  and  Baptiste  divested 
him  of  his  long  overcoat  and  wet  traveling-cap ; 
and  then  he  rubbed  his  hands  with  satisfaction 
before  the  glowing  fire,  pushed  back  the  damp 
hair  from  his  forehead,  shook  himself  vigorously 
together  to  dissipate  the  sensation  of  chill,  and 
finally  flung  himself  into  a  deep  leather  chair  on 
one  side  the  fire-place,  and  resigned  himself  to 
repose. 

Meanwhile  Baptiste — with  many  and  verbose 
apologies  for  the  absence  of  the  household  and 
proper  staft'  of  attendants  for  the  occasion — pro- 
ceeded with  great  ceremony  to  prepare  for  Gil- 
bert's dinner.  He  placed  a  cozy  little  round 
table  close  to  the  fire,  and  by  the  time  his  young 
guest  was  thoroughly  warmed,  had  glanced  over 
his  mother's  letters,  and  had  discovered  that  he 
was  hungry,  there  was  a  delicate  little  repast 
quite  ready  for  him,  and  Baptiste  was  announ- 
cing solemnly  that  monsieur  was  served. 

And  served  he  was,  with  wonderful  pomp  and 
ceremony, Baptiste  conducting  him  through  many 
courses,  each  of  which  he  announced  in  loud 
tones  as  he  placed  them  on  the  table :  "  Potage," 
"filets  de  soles,"  "  cotelettes  a  la  soubise,"  "fri- 
candeau  de  veau,"  and  finally,  much  to  Gilbert's 
consolation,  real  "bifsteka  I'Anglaise,"  specially 
prepared,  and  particularly  suitable  for  the  occa- 
sion and  for  the  hungry  guest. 

Having  dined  comfortably,  Gilbert  felt  at 
length  able  to  dismiss  Baptiste,  and  to  see  him, 
as  he  hoped,  disappear  for  the  last  time  into  the 
corridor,  bearing  the  relics  of  his  dessert.  But 
no,  he  returned  again.  He  had  still  to  fidget 
about,  to  place  coffee,  with  a  case  of  the  vicomte's 
cigars,  at  Gilbert's  side,  to  pile  fresh  wood  on 
the  fire,  to  draw  the  window-curtains,  to  bring  a 
reading-lamp,  and  specially  to  talk  the  whole 
time  in  ceaseless  explanation  and  apology,  and 
in  repeated  expressions  of  his  ardent  hope  that 
he  and  the  "  girl  of  the  country,  Madeleine  "  (as 
he  called  her  of  the  bright  handkerchief  and  the 
dark  smiling  eyes),  might  succeed  in  making 
Monsieur  Sare  Geelbert  comfortable  for  just  this 
night. 

Gilbert  had  no  doubt  of  it ;  in  fact,  he  felt 
every  thing  that  was  most  pleasantly  comfortable 
at  that  moment  —  a  little  sleepy,  a  little  tired, 
rather  desirous  to  read  kis  home  budget,  and  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  get  rid  of  Baptiste.  Finally, 
the  door  closed  behind  him,  and  Sir  Gilbert  lean- 
ed back  in  his  chair  with  an  exclamation  of  re- 
lief. 

And  now  his  letters  might  be  pernsed  in  tran- 
quillity. They  lay  beside  him  in  a  tempting  pile  ; 
the  lamp  burned  softly ;  the  fire  flamed  up  with 
cheery,  crackling  sounds,  and  suffused  a  warm, 
delicious  glow  over  the  room,  while  he,  gazing 
into  it  witli  a  soft,  shady  look  in  his  eyes,  sunk 
into  a  half-drowsy  reverie  as  a  feeling  of  pleas- 
ant repose  crept  over  him,  and  his  thoughts  wan- 
dered dreamily  back  along  the  track  of  his  jour- 
ney till  they  reached  his  own  fireside,  in  his  own 
English  home,  and  there  they  lingered. 

That  home  was  very  dear  to  him,  and,indeed, 


odd  as  it  may  seem  in  this  nineteenth  century, 
he  now  left  it  almost  for  the  first  time — at  least, 
for  any  length  of  absence. 

An  autumn  in  Scotland,  a  few  weeks  in  Lon- 
don, a  month  in  Norway,  he  had  occasionally 
achieved  before ;  but  now  he  iiad  broken  through 
a  routine  that  had  hitherto  ruled  his  life,  and  he 
had  come  away,  leaving  his  covers  and  his  hunt- 
ing, his  kennel  and  his  stud,  for  how  long  he 
knew  not. 

Some  undefined  influence  had  come  across 
him,  given  this  new  turn  to  his  life,  and  inspired 
the  idea  in  his  mind  that  he  would  travel ;  and 
there  w'ere  family  circumstances  which  naturally 
inclined  him  tou-ard  the  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees 
at  the  very  outset  of  his  travels  ;  that  accounted, 
indeed,  for  his  being  here,  in  Morton  de  St.  Hi- 
laire's  smoking-room  on  this  autumn  evening,  and 
for  the  starting-point  of  all  his  intended  journey- 
ings  being  the  town  of  Pau. 

"Sare  Geelbert  Airrl" — as  Baptiste  called 
him— properly  Gilbert  Stanton  Erie,  tenth  baron- 
et of  Erie's  Lynn  and  Terwarden,  Sussex — had 
come  very  early  to  his  title  and  estates. 

His  father  had  been  the  ninth  baronet,  his 
mother  had  been  a  sister  of  the  old  Earl  of  Den- 
ingham,  and  Madame  la  Marquise  de  St.  Hilaire 
was  his  aunt  on  his  mother's  side. 

It  was  one  of  the  odd  results  of  certain  pecul- 
iarities in  his  fiimily  characteristics  that  he  had 
never  been  to  visit  her  befoi'e;  and,  if  merely  to 
understand  this,  we  will  follow  for  a  moment  the 
course  of  his  thoughts  as  they  wander  back  to 
his  home  in  Sussex,  and  linger  with  them  as 
they  centre  round  the  memory  of  the  elderly 
lady  who  occupies  this  autumn  evening  the  large 
room  of  Erie's  Lynn,  alone. 

A  stately  personage,  tall,  handsome,  and  im- 
posing, Gilbert  could  see  her  distinctly  in  his 
mind's  eye,  sitting  solitary  and  silent,  with  a 
large  pile  of  wool-work  by  her  side,  a  round  ta- 
ble quite  near  her,  on  which  la}'  neat  little  books, 
dim  in  covering,  serious  in  contents.  The  vast 
room  he  knew  was  solitary  from  his  absence,  and 
the  large  house  silent  because  his  voice  was  gone. 

Such  was  his  home ;  such  was  its  only  inmate, 
his  mother,  who  lived  there,  with  him  and  for 
him  only,  to  direct  his  concerns,  to  rule  his  serv- 
ants, to  care  for  his  tenantry  in  both  spiritual 
and  bodily  estate,  and,  hitherto,  to  possess  him, 
her  only  child,  in  complete  and  exclusive  devo- 
tion of  affection,  energy,  and  will. 

Gilbert's  father.  Sir  Stanton  Erie,  had  married 
Lady  Anna  Morton  somewhat  late  in  life,  and 
in  so  doing  (her  parents  being  dead)  he  had  giv- 
en home  and  protection  to  a  younger  sister,  the 
Lady  Violet,  a  gay  little  personage,  who,  during 
her  short  residence  in  Sir  Stanton's  house,  had 
given  him  infinite  trouble  and  continual  cause 
of  offense. 

Sir  Stanton  was  of  the  pompous  and  naiTow- 
minded  type  of  rustic  Englishmen  —  a  king  in 
his  own  estate,  an  autocrat,  and  a  bigot ;  the  sort 
of  man  who  loves  to  crush  a  new  idea  in  its  very 
bud,  to  stamp  out  reform,  to  enforce  game-laws, 
to  support  magisterial  power  with  unflinching 
severity  and  rip;or.  He  said  his  prayers  very 
loudly  in  church,  and  would  doubtless,  if  possible, 
have  imitated  the  sovereign  of  his  early  youth, 
and  ejacidated  "Very  proper!"  when  petitions 
for  those  high  in  authority,  and  for  the  noble 
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liouse  of  Eile  of  Erie's  Lynn  in  particular,  came 
in  as  a  special  clause  in  the  parish  prayers. 

He  chose  Lady  Anna  as  a  fitting  spouse  be- 
cause he  liked  her  rank ;  he  admired  her  stately 
presence  ;  he  tiionght  her  dignitj'  became  a  lady 
of  Erie's  Lynn,  and  her  cold  manner  suited  his 
ideas  of  aristocratic  composure. 

He  accepted  Lady  Violet  as  "a  cross;"  and 
when,  six  months  after  his  marriage,  she  eloped 
with  his  special  abhorrence — a  Frenchman — he 
looked  upon  the  event  as  a  true  deliverance,  and, 
much  as  he  pretended  displeasure,  felt  in  reality 
delight.  He  determined  to  cut  the  connection 
completely,  and  circumstances  assisted  him  to 
carry  out  his  resolve. 

Lady  Violet  went  south  wuth  her  reprehensi- 
ble young  husband,  who,  by-and-by,  palliated  his 
iniquity  to  some  extent  by  succeeding  unexpect- 
edly to  the  honors  of  St.  Hilaire.  Sir  Stanton 
died  and  was  buried,  and  a  grand  mausoleum 
w^as  erected  in  his  memoi-y,  as  became  the  ninth 
baronet  of  the  house  of  Erie. 

Lady  Anna  took  to  piety  at  this  time  of  a  veiy 
extreme  type,  very  low,  very  narrow,  very  strait 
indeed  ;  and,  by  dint  of  much  devotion  and  obe- 
dience therein,  she  made  her  life  as  colorless  and 
uneventful  at  Eile's  Lynn  as  it  could  possibly  be 
with  the  presence  of  a  healthy,  loud-voiced,  mer- 
ry-faced boy  growing  up  in  the  midst  of  it.  He 
warmed  her  heart  in  spite  of  herself.  He  thawed 
much  in  her  nature  that  constitution  and  her 
husband's  principles  had  combined  to  render  icy 
and  cold ;  and  he  molded  his  ow-n  existence,  de- 
veloped his  own  powers,  and  lived  out  his  own 
free  simple  life  with  an  independence  that  gave 
early  evidence  in  his  character  of  considerable 
energy  and  force. 

Lady  Anna  could  never  make  quite  what  she 
wished  of  Gilbert.  She  could  not  tame  the  high 
spirits,  or  dull  the  bright,  defiant  eyes,  or  hush 
the  loud,  merry  laugh  that  rang  through  the  halls 
and  corridors ;  and,  indeed,  much  anxiety  and 
concern  did  she  suffer  in  her  narrow,  well-mean- 
ing, mistaken  mind  as  she  realized  her  failures 
in  this  respect.  She  found  the  boy  grown  up 
free,  active,  full  of  w^ild  buoyant  spirits,  in  spite 
of  her ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that,  while 
tlie  standard  of  her  creed  discountenanced  and 
mourned  him,  in  her  woman's  heart,  full  of 
motherly  pride  and  delight,  she  adored  him  ut- 
terly, and  thought  him  first  of  all  created  beings. 

He  was  a  good  son  to  her,  indeed,  and  very 
devoted  on  his  side ;  and  if  she  could  not  make 
all  of  his  character  and  habits  that  she  might 
have  wished,  still  during  his  early  years  she  could 
exercise  much  external  control.  She  was  guard- 
ian and  executrix  exclusively  at  Erie's  Lynn,  and 
she  could  ordain  in  his  boyhood  the  chief  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life.  So  she  hemmed  him  in, 
and  shut  the  world  out,  and  kept  him  always  at 
home  with  herself,  and  with  tutors  chosen  by 
her ;  thus  bringing  him  up  in  a  tropical  atmos- 
phere shut  carefully  in  from  that  wicked  world 
where,  as  she  really  believed  and  asserted,  fierce, 
fiery  lions  went  ravening  to  and  fro. 

Worse  than  all  the  lions,  however,  to  the  mind 
of  Lady  Anna,  was  the  Eed  Woman — Babylon 
— the  City  on  the  Seven  Hills,  even  the  Romish 
Church,  into  whose  bosom  Lady  Violet  had  en- 
tered when  other  homes  and  chui'ches  had  cast 
her  quite  away ;  and  bitter  to  Lady  Anna's  heart 
and  fearful  to  her  soul  was  a  day  some  ten  years 


ago,  while  Gilbert  was  still  a  little  boy  in  jackets, 
youthful  and  impressionable,  when  Lady  Violet, 
now  Marquise  de  St.  Hilaire,  wrote  to  her  sister 
in  tender  terms  of  reconciliation,  announcing  that 
her  only  boy,  who  bore  her  own  old  family  name, 
and  was  called  Morton  Vicomte  de  St.  Hilaire, 
was  on  his  way  to  school  in  Surrey  under  the 
charge  of  a  faithful  servant,  and  that  she  first 
proposed  to  send  him  to  Erie's  Lynn  to  make 
acquaintance  witli  his  English  cousin  and  aunt. 

So  he  came  —  there  was  no  help  for  it,  not- 
withstanding the  Lady  in  Red ;  and,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  the  boys  took  to  each  other 
with  quick  interest  and  devotion.  Morton  soon 
perfected  his  English,  and  Gilbert  from  that  visit 
began  to  study  Erench. 

But  Morton  went  home  again,  and  at  Erie's 
Lynn  his  cousin  grew  up  in  his  routine  life,  and 
for  long  it  satisfied  him. 

It  was  such  a  continual  round  ;  something  for 
every  month,  something  to  make  it  impossible  to 
go  far  from  home. 

Hunting  in  winter,  fishing  in  spring,  a  bit  of 
London  in  summer,  then  grouse  in  the  autumn, 
and  covers  till  the  cub-hunting  began  again. 
And  the  interests  of  a  landlord  always,  a  love  of 
his  home,  and  a  tenderness  for  his  mother,  all 
kept  him  tied  to  his  own  fireside,  as  year  after 
year  slipped  away,  and  the  long -promised  visit 
to  St.  Hilaire  and  Morton  remained  unpaid. 

At  length,  however,  the  fancy  had  seized  him, 
and,  in  simple  obedience  to  this  fancy,  here  he 
was. 

A  tall  fellow,  now  of  five -and -twenty,  with 
the  sort  of  appearance  people  call  "nice-look- 
ing;" with  auburn  brown  hair  and  mustache, 
and  with  well-marked  brows  and  eyelashes  many 
shades  darker  than  the  hair. 

In  features  and  build  of  figure  he  had  taken 
after  his  mother's  family,  and  was  not  at  all  like 
Sir  Stanton,  who  had  been  a  portly  and  a  pomp- 
ous old  man. 

The  Deningham  cast  of  face  had  been  called 
"aristocratic,"  and  Gilbert  and  his  mother  pos- 
sessed it,  fully  developed  in  outline  of  feature, 
and  especially  in  the  brilliant  smile  that  had 
lighted  up  the  cold  countenances  of  generations 
of  Deninghams  hke  the  chill  shining  of  the  sun 
upon  ice. 

The  stately  old  lady  at  Erie's  Lynn  was  dis- 
tinguished for  this  family  smile :  it  would  flit 
suddenly  across  her  fuce  again  and  again  in 
moods  of  peculiar  amiability  or  graciousness, 
but  it  touched  only  the  lips,  and  never  warmed 
or  softened  the  cold,  hard  eyes — and  Gilbert  pos- 
sessed the  same  smile, —  quick,  brilliant,  and 
flashing ;  but  with  him  the  dark-blue  eyes  glis- 
tened also  when  he  was  pleased  or  happy,  and  a 
soft,  caressing  expression  came  into  them  that 
was  very  sweet,  and  might  certainly  be  very  dan- 
gerous. 

As  he  sat  now  musing  over  his  mother's  let- 
ters, dreaming  over  his  journey,  enjoying  the 
pleasant  sense  of  repose,  and  glancing  from  time 
to  time  round  the  apartment  in  contemplation 
of  his  novel  surroundings,  and  probably  also  in 
mental  contemplation  of  the  new  experiences 
opening  up  before  him,  his  face  gained  more  and 
more  an  expression  of  contented  satisfaction, 
and  altogether  you  would  have  described  him 
just  then  as  a  bright- hearted-looking  fellow, 
cheerful,  simple-minded,  and  full  of  confidence 
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in  life.  And  this  was  indeed  hitherto  about  the 
beginning  and  end  of  him.  His  character  was 
undeveloped,  and  his  experience  as  limited  as 
his  range  of  thought. 

At  present,  finding  little  to  arrest  his  medita- 
tions in  the  retrospect  of  his  rapid  journey,  in 
the  gloomy  impressions  of  the  afternoon,  or  in 
the  moderate  excitement  of  cariosity  with  wliich 
he  looked  forward  to  seeing  his  relatives  on  the 
Pyrenees,  they  soon  gravitated  to  their  familiar 
home -centre  again,  and  he  turned  to  the  last 
dated  of  his  mother's  letters. 

It  was  a  characteristic  epistle.  After  many 
pages,  written  in  a  stiff,  lady- like  hand,  filled 
with  very  primitive  details  of  sundry  household 
events  —  teUing  of  the  excellence  of  the  apple 
crop,  of  the  fading  of  tiie  garden  flowers,  and  of 
the  quick  approach  of  autumn  on  the  foliage  in 
the  park ;  after  reporting  the  regularity  with 
which  his  phaeton  horses  and  the  hunters  passed 
her  window  for  their  exercise  at  break  of  day, 
and  describing  in  the  same  parenthesis  old  Betty 
Tredgett's  gratitude  for  the  last  gift  ot  her  lady- 
ship's handiwork  in  Berlin  wool,  she  passed  on 
(and  Gilbert's  eyes  twinkled  as  he  read)  to  the 
excellency  of  the  vicar's  discourse  on  last  Sun- 
day morning,  when  he  had  attacked,  as  she  re- 
ported. Ritualists,  Romanists,  and  Broad-church- 
men alike — a  discourse  which  he  had  talked  over 
most  fully  and  agreeably  with  her  in  the  evening. 

And,  "JVIy  dear  Gilbert,"  she  wrote,  in  con- 
clusion, "you  may  be  sure  that  my  tlioughts 
were  with  you  during  these  hours.  Por  the 
recollection  came  bitterly  to  me  afresh  that  you 
are  now  rushing  into  the  jaws  of  the  very  perils 
which  Mr. Rayhroke  painted  with  such  eloquence 
and  force  —  the  perils  of  associations  foreign  to 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  teachings  of  your  youth. 
You  know  with  what  deep  anxiety  I  shall  follow 
your  movements  in  the  course  of  these  journey- 
ings,  from  which  no  entreaties  of  mine  have  been 
able  to  deter  you.  My  heart  aches  as  I  realize 
that  you  are  plunging  into  that  world  of  Conti- 
nental life  so  unknown  to  me,  where,  as  I  have 
been  led  to  believe,  dangers  and  temptations  will 
beset  your  path,  as  regards  which  I  have  been 
able  to  thank  God  hitherto  you  have  been  kept 
a  stranger.  I  do  not  know  whether,  as  the  pict- 
ure crosses  my  mind  of  your  probable  associates, 
I  tremble  most  at  your  peril  from  the  influences 
and  attractions  of  outlandish  women,  from  the 
toils  of  a  crafty  priesthood,  or  from  the  many 
pernicious  examples  you  must  encounter  in  a 
lawless  nation  of  Papists  and  unbelievers.  I 
have  been  told  that  the  charms  of  a  foreign  life 
are  its  chief  peril,  and  that  the  beauty  of  nature 
and  climate  combine  to  ensnare  young  persons 
until  they  are  at  last  actually  tempted  to  forget 
what  is  due  to  their  position,  their  personal  dig- 
nity, their  religious  principles,  and,  in  fact,  to 
themselves.  These  remarks  have  a  point  and 
force  which  I  shrink  at  present  from  indicating 
more  clearly  to  you.  I  reserve  fnither  enlarge- 
ment of  my  views  until  I  think  the  fitting  mo- 
ment has  arrived.  My  prayers  and  constant 
thoughts  are  with  you,  my  dear  Gilbert,  and  I 
remain,  your  affectionate  mother, 

"A.  Erle." 

"What  can  the  old  lady  be  driving  at?"  solil- 
oquized Gilbert,  as  he  finished  this  letter.  "She 
seems  to  have  worked  herself  up  about  something 


that  I  do  not  see  through.  I  wonder  whether  I 
could  send  her  a  few  lines  to-night.  I  am  very 
sleepy,  but  I  dare  say  there  would  still  be  time." 
He  sat  up  and  looked  round  the  room  as  he 
thought  thus,  wondering  whetjier  there  were  ta- 
ble and  writing  materials  to  be  had  of  which  he 
might  avail  himself  without  summoning  Baptiste. 
Soon,  in  a  corner,  he  espied  the  vicomte's  trim 
little  appointment  —  a  leather -covered  writing- 
table  fully  fitted  with  every  requirement,  and 
evincing  in  the  details  a  curious  combination  of 
English  and  Parisian  taste.  He  rose  immediate- 
ly, carried  his  lamp  into  the  corner,  opened  and 
arranged  the  writing-book,  came  back  to  the  fire- 
place to  stir  up  the  wood  and  to  light  one  of  his 
cousin's  cigars  at  the  ruddy  blaze,  and  at  last, 
puffing  comfortably  the  while,  he  returned  to  the 
table  and  began  to  write.  His  pen  ran  very  fast 
and  vehemently. 

"My  dear  Mother, — I  have  just  received 
your  letters,  and  read  them  comfortably  en- 
sconced at  the  end  of  my  journey  in  Morton's 
snug  smoking-room  in  the  Rue  du  Lycee,  Pau ; 
and  I  think  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  answer 
them  at  once,  though  I  am  very  tired  and  drowsy, 
and  I  see  the  door  standing  open  into  Morton's 
snug  bedroom,  where  I  am  to  put  up  for  the 
night.  But  you  have  written  so  much  about 
foreign  atti'actions  and  charms  and  beauties  and 
so  forth,  that  I  think  I  may  as  well  relieve  your 
mind  at  once  by  telling  you  that  I  don't  like  the 
looks  of  things  here  at  all.  I  have  seen  nothing 
satisfactoiy  yet  in  my  travels.  I  do  not  think 
the  kind  of  amusement  suits  me  in  any  way,  and 
I  should  not  wonder  if  before  many  weeks  you 
see  me  back  again. 

"I  did  not  stay  in  Paris,  only  drove  from  one 
station  to  the  other ;  so  I  can't  say  any  thing 
good  or  bad  for  that  city.  Having  a  journey  to 
accomplish,  I  pushed  on  as  fast  as  possible  to 
the  end  of  it,  as  you  know  I  generally  like  to  do 
with  any  thing  I  undertake.  It  was  very  dark 
as  I  drove  through  Paris,  and  foggy,  with  pour- 
ing rain ;  the  lamps  burned  dimly  in  the  streets, 
in  consequence ;  so  I  thought  it,  on  the  whole, 
rather  dingy-looking. 

"As  to  Pau — this  terrestrial  Paradise  of  Mor- 
ton's— I  do  not  like  it  a  bit.  I  can  not  think 
how  they  can  live  here.  I  walked  up  from  the 
station  and  had  a  good  view  of  the  town,  and  it 
struck  me  as  a  regularly  ugly  place  :  a  row  of 
big,  square,  and  very  dull-looking  houses  stand- 
ing on  a  sort  of  terrace  which  overhangs  a  long 
damp  valley  quite  covered  with  fog. 

"Their  mountains  are  about  as  high  as  the 
so-called  '  mountains '  of  people  who  have  never 
been  to  Scotland,  and  they  simply  teach  me  how 
the  geography  books  of  our  school -room  days 
can  lie.  A  long  low  range  of  insignificant-look- 
ing hills  was  all  I  could  distinguish  ;  and  Morton 
always  said  the  finest  view  of  the  Pyrenees  at 
Pau  was  from  his  smoking-room  window. 

"I  saw  an  old  priest  at  the  station,  by-the- 
bye,  and  thought  of  the  Vatican  and  —  you. 
But  I  fancy  a  very  prolonged  exposure  to  his  in- 
fluence would  be  needed  to  shake  my  fidelity  to 
our  mother  Church.  And  as  to  the  fair  sex,  to 
whom  you  allude  so  pointedly,  I  belield  two  com- 
patriots in  water-proof  promenading  the  place, 
but  did  not  think  they  looked  attractive.  I  must 
confess,  however,  and  give  the  Be'arnais  maidens 
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their  due,  that  they  are  very  pretty.  I  like  the 
way  they  tie  up  their  heads  in  gay-colored  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  they  certainly  have  darker  eyes 
and  hrighter  smiles  than  any  thing  I  have  ever 
seen  among  the  rustics  of  our  Lynn.  But  still, 
I  do  not  think  3-ou  need  agitate  yourself  with  the 
fear  that  I  shall  present  you  with  a  daughter-in- 
law  whose  capacity  in  conversation  is  limited  to 
patois. 

"In  fact,  dear  mother,  I  think  you  will  soon 
have  me  home  again — much  as  I  came  away ; 
perhaps  a  trifle  more  insular  in  my  prejudices, 
and  echoing  that  cynical  old  Montaigne  in  his 
opinion,  '  Qu'on  voyage  moins  pour  s'instruire 
que  pour  se  desillusionner.'  "    Etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

As  he  drew  his  pen  across  the  paper  in  a  firm, 
rapid  line  beneath  his  signature,  a  knock  at  the 
door  made  him  look  up,  and  Baptiste  entered. 

"Ah,  the  very  man  I  wanted!"  said  Gilbert, 
as  he  folded  and  closed  his  letter. 

"Sare  Geelbert  would  send  a  letter  to  the 
post  ?" 

"Yes;  is  there  still  time?" 

"Perfectly;  and  it  will  catch  the  early  mail 
to-morrow.     I  will  take  it  myself." 

"Ah,  that  is  all  right !  Is  it  far  to  the  post- 
office?" 

"No,  that  is  nothing;  besides,  I  came  in  just 
to  see  if  you  are  comfortable,  monsieur,  and  to 
say  that  tlie  time  has  re-made  itself." 

'"The  what?  the  time?"  said  Gilbert.  "It 
is  about  ten  o'clock." 

"Ah,  but  I  would  say  the  rain;  it  tumbles 
not  more,"  said  Baptiste.  "The  sky  has  raised 
itself — the  mountains  have  been  discovered — it 
makes  a  beautiful  time." 

' '  What !  it  has  cleared  up  ?  I  am  so  glad  ! 
I  thought  it  would  rain  forever,  Baptiste.  I 
have  not  had  a  fine  moment  since  I  crossed  the 
Channel." 

"Ah!  but  it  is  quick  here — it  is  gone  now — 
it  is  disappeared;  will  Sare  Geelbert  see?  The 
night  is  warm,  beautiful ;  will  Sare  Geelbert  fin- 
ish his  cigar  on  the  vicomte's  balcon  ?" 

"Rather  a  chilly  smoking-room,  eh?" 

"No,  monsieur;  there  is  cover,  and  carpet, 
and  seat.  Shall  I  push  the  curtain?  Look, 
Sare  Geelbert !  It  is  past ;  the  storm  is  gone 
far  away." 

He  pushed  back  the  hangings  as  he  continued 
speaking,  he  opened  the  window,  and  Gilbert,  who 
had  moved  to  the  fire,  turned  just  at  the  moment 
in  time  to  meet  the  breath  of  air,  sweet  and  cool 
and  scented,  that  camo  flowing  into  the  hot 
room.  It  was  delicious,  touching  his  brow  with 
the  softness  of  rose  petals,  and  drawing  him  in- 
stantly and  irresistibly  to  the  window,  out  on  to 
the  balcony,  and  into  the  stilly  night. 

"There!"  exclaimed  Baptiste,  in  his  favorite 
expression  of  triumph.  "I  told  you — and  now 
you  see! "and  then  he  stepped  back  and  let  fall 
the  curtain,  picking  up  the  letter  and  preparing 
to  depart  with  it,  for  no  answer  had  come  from 
Gilbert,  who  stood  there,  silenced  as  by  enchant- 
er's spell,  gazing  with  beating  heart  .and  glisten- 
ing eves  on  the  prospect. 

Wiiat  had  he  felt?  What  had  he  said? 
What  had  he  written?  Words  contemptuous 
and  incredulous  of  the  Pyrenees !  and  there  now 
they  lay  before  iiim. 

The  rain  had  ceased,  the  mists  had  cleared 


away,  the  moon  had  risen,  the  sky  was  cloud- 
less, and  stretched,  a  vast  and  wondrous  curtain, 
deep-blue  and  star-spangled,  high  above  his  head  ; 
the  low  hills  lay  in  the  foreground,  delicate  and 
shadowy  in  outline,  melting  away  into  the  dis- 
tance, and  sloping  softly  to  the  river-side.  The 
Gave,  that  had  rushed  so  murkily  under  its  fog- 
gy covering  in  the  afternoon,  lay  now  as  a  glitter- 
ing thread  of  light,  winding  through  the  valley's 
depths ;  cottage  windows  twinkled  cheerily  here 
and  there  upon  the  hill-sides,  and  lights  gleamed 
among  the  woods  that  fringed  the  edges  of  the 
stream.  Over  all  there  seemed  to  hang  a  silvery 
veil  that  was  at  once  mist  and  transparency,  both 
shadow  and  light ;  and  beyond  tliis,  and  through 
this,  as  in  a  far-distant  and  celestial  dream-land, 
rose  the  mountains.  In  that  silent  wondrous 
majesty  that  speaks  a  language  to  the  soul,  the 
summit  of  the  JNIidi  d'Ossau  towered  in  the  arch- 
way of  heaven ;  away  in  the  shadowy  distance 
rose  the  mighty  Pic  de  Bigorre,  and  between 
and  beyond  these,  range  upon  range,  pic  above 
pic,  stretched  far  across  the  western  and  the 
eastern  sk}'. 

It  was  a  sight  such  as  stirs  the  heart  and  un- 
seals it,  makes  the  cheek  flush,  the  eyes  fill, 
and  the  head  bend  with  reverence  and  awe ;  and 
Gilbert  laid  his  cigar  down  on  the  balustrade, 
threw  his  head  up  with  intense  enjoyment  to 
breathe  the  sweet,  free  mountain  air;  bent  it 
again  as  the  majesty  of  the  scene  overcame  him, 
and  words  of  wonder  and  exultation  burst  un- 
bidden from  his  lips.  Then  he  sunk  on  to  Mor- 
ton's smoking-chair,  and  leaned  his  cheek  against 
the  stone -work,  and  gazed  and  gazed,  while 
time  passed  on  unheeded.  His  heart  seemed 
full  and  laden  with  a  wonderful  sense  of  happi- 
ness, intoxicating  and  intense,  and  old  memories 
and  quaint  old  tlioughts,  and  fair,  fanciful  dreams 
of  his  forgotten  boyhood  came  gradually  break- 
ing over  him,  with  strange  movings  of  a  new  nat- 
ure and  of  awakening  sensibilities  springing  up 
unconsciously  within  him,  born  of  the  power  and 
the  inspiration  and  the  glory  of  that  wondrous 
scene. 


CHAPTER  II. 


DAYLIGHT, 


Baptiste  had  been  the  confidential  servant 
who  had  conveyed  the  young  Vicomte  de  St. 
Hilaire  to  Erie's  Lynn  ten  years  ago,  and  during 
this  visit  he  had  perfected,  as  he  imagined,  his 
knowledge  of  the  English  language,  and  acquired 
a  familiarity  with  English  habits  that  was  ever 
afterward  his  boast  and  pride. 

Ten  years,  however,  was  long  enough  to  oblit- 
erate more  recollections  than  Baptiste  would 
have  liked  to  acknowledge,  and  this  fact  Avas 
evidenced  on  the  following  morning  by  his  ap- 
pearance in  Gilbert's  bedroom  five  minutes  after 
that  drowsy  young  person  had  waked  up,  and  had 
vigorously  pulled  his  bell -rope,  laden  with  an 
immense  tray  covered  with  a  tempting -looking 
breakfast  of  hot  coffee,  fresh  rolls,  toast  and  but- 
ter, beefsteaks,  a  large  pot  of  jam,  and  a  quanti- 
ty of  potatoes — a  comical  combination  of  nation- 
al tastes  which  Baptiste  had  flattered  himself  was 
every  thing  that  was  most  British. 

"Good  gracious!"  exclaimed  Gilbert,  "what 
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have  j'Oii  got  there  ?     Food !  why,  I  have  only 
this  moment  waked  upl" 

"  Saie,  brekfast!"  replied  Baptiste,  with  en- 
ergy. 

"But  I  do  not  want  it  here,  my  friend.  Why, 
I  do  not  think  I  liave  breakfasted  in  bed  since  I 
had  the  measles!" 

"But  Sare  Geelbert  is  fatigued;  you  will  re- 
pose yourself;  and  while  I  open  the  curtains  you 
will  take  a  little  refreshment." 

"Nonsense,  Baptiste  I  quite  impossible! 
Please  take  it  away,  and  bring  me  a  lot  of  cold 
water." 

"  Monsieur  will  not  eat.  Ah,  M-hat  a  pity !  I 
have  had  it  hot  and  ready  for  him  for  an  hour." 

"Well,  I  won't  be  ten  minutes,  if  you  will  only 
put  it  on  the  table  in  the  next  room — it  will  not 
get  cold  —  only  bring  me  water,  Baptiste,  a  — 
quantity — and  something  big  to  put  it  into,  too." 

"Ah!"  responded  Baptiste,  in  a  tone  of  per- 
fect compreliension,  as  he  wheeled  round  slowly 
and  unwillingly,  carrying  his  sumptuous  break- 
fast into  the  sitting-room.  "I  am  there — I  know. 
I  forgot  Sare  Geelbert  will  have  like  Madame  la 
Marquise  and  the  vicomte — hold — yes,  that  is  it 
- — monsieur  shall  have  his  will — it  is  possible;" 
which  Gilbert  was  exceedingly  glad  to  hear — 
both  the  permission  and  the  possibility — for  he 
had  been  looking  rather  ruefully  all  this  time  at 
the  diminutive  apparatus  for  achievements  of  the 
toilet,  of  which  the  gilded  mirror  was  much  the 
largest  and  most  important  item. 

It  was  a  pretty  little  bedroom,  a  tiifle  too  lux- 
iirious  and  effeminate  for  his  taste.  The  curtains 
had  been  closed  carefully  by  Baptiste  the  night 
before,  but  between  them  came  a  ray  of  sunshine 
shooting  in  a  straight  line  across  the  room  like  a 
silver-tipped  arrow  of  light ;  and  it  made  Gilbert 
impatient  to  be  up,  to  throw  open  the  window, 
and  to  enjoy  once  more  tlie  glorious  prospect 
that  had  bewitched  him  the  night  before. 

Much  to  his  satisfaction,  Baptiste  returned 
presently  from  the  sitting-room,  slid  back  a  nar- 
row paneled  door  in  the  chintz-lined  wall  of  the 
bedroom,  and  displayed  to  Gilbert's  sight  a  most 
compact  little  dressing-room,  with  cool,  tempting- 
looking  marble  bath,  and  all  those  appliances  for 
refreshment  which  he  desired. 

Half  an  hour  more,  and  he  was  in  the  smoking- 
room,  thoroughly  rested  from  his  long  journey, 
trim,  brushed,  and  polished,  and — as  he  himself 
would  have  expressed  it — "as  fresh  as  paint ;" 
and  then  at  last  he  satisfied  Baptiste  by  doing 
ample  justice  to  his  excellent  fare,  enjoying  at 
the  same  time  his  breakfast,  the  mountain  view 
by  daylight,  and  the  delicious  air  floating  in  at 
the  open  window  by  which  his  table  was  placed. 
All  this  he  accomplished  in  much  cheerfulness  of 
spirit,  and  in  utter  oblivion  of  the  disconsolate 
letter  he  had  sent  to  Erie's  Lynn  the  evening  be- 
fore. 

Baptiste  conversed  as  usual  through  the  whole 
I'epast,  uninvited  and  unceasingly,  telling  him, 
among  other  things,  that  the  vicomte  was  sure 
to  aiTive  at  an  early  hour,  as  he  was  exceeding- 
ly anxious  to  receive  his  cousin,  and  would  wish 
either  to  be  his  companion  this  morning  as  he 
explored  the  beauties  of  the  town,  or  to  conduct 
him  at  once  to  St.  Hilaire,  before  luncheon,  to 
embrace  his  aunt. 

Meanwhile,  when  Gilbert  had  finished,  Bap- 
tiste left  the  clearing  of  the  breakfast-table  to 
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Madeleine,  and  proceeded  to  do  the  honors  of 
the  house  by  conducting  the  young  guest,  for  his 
amusement,  from  room  to  room. 

There  was,  first,  the  drawing-room  of  the  mar- 
quise to  be  explored — a  beautiful  reception  sa- 
loon with  Aubusson  carpet,  and  panels  of  Gob- 
elin tapestry,  and  turquois  hangings,  and  Vene- 
tian chandeliers,  which,  as  Baptiste  boasted,  held 
on  many  festive  occasions  during  the  winter  in- 
numerable wax-lights,  and  glittered  like  the  sun. 

There  was  the  marquis's  business-room,  com- 
fortable and  unpretentious,  to  be  seen ;  theie  was 
the  dining-hall,with  polished  floor  and  high,  open 
fire-place,  lighted  on  great  occasions  by  huge 
lamps  held  aloft  by  black  figures  in  the  corners ; 
there  was  the  little  round  room,  where  the  sun 
poured  in,  bright  and  cheeiy,  furnished  with 
simplicity  and  in  English  style,  which  the  family 
used  daily  as  a  dining-room  ;  and,  lastly,  there 
was  an  exquisite  little  chamber,  into  which  they 
entered  through  an  arched  door- way  with  a  beau- 
tiful carved  scroll  running  around  it,  on  which 
was  woven  a  wreath  of  violets  picked  out  in  col- 
ors delicate  and  bright. 

"This,"  cried  Baptiste,  triumphantlv,  "is  the 
violet  room,  the  boudoir  of  Madame  la  Mar- 
quise." 

Gilbert  exclaimed  in  admiration  as  he  enter- 
ed, and  smiled  also  with  much  amusement  to 
himself  as  he  thought  that  a  sister  of  his  moth- 
er actually  occupied  such  a  room. 

It  was  violet  everywhere.  The  walls  were 
paneled  with  silk  of  a  delicate  shade,  on  which 
the  cipher  and  coronet  of  the  marquise  were 
worked  in  silver,  with  the  leaves  and  flowers 
twining  round  the  letters  of  her  name;  soft  and 
cloudy  curtains  of  lace,  lined  also  with  violet, 
hung  over  the  windows,  and  toned  and  harmo- 
nized the  whole  coloring  of  the  room. 

The  furnishings  were  small  and  dainty ;  and 
on  every  part  of  them,  with  a  taste  that  was  de- 
cidedly French — on  carpet,  table-cover,  cabinets, 
and  chairs — were  embroidered  or  inlaid  the  mon- 
ogram, coronet,  and  woven  wreath,  proclaiming 
them,  with  all  their  costly  beauty,  to  have  been 
made  and  destined  specially  for  the  place  they 
occupied,  and  for  the  owner  of  the  room. 

"The  violet  boudoir,"  as  Baptiste  repeated. 
"Prepared  for  Madame  la  Marquise  by  mon- 
sieur himself  when  he  came  here,  as  a  surprise, 
upon  her  day  of  fete.  There  is  one  just  like  it 
at  the  chateau  on  the  hill.  A  pretty  tribute,  is 
it  not,  to  madame  and  her  name,  Sare  Geelbert? 
Ah,  I  assure  you,  you  will  see  of  all  the  flowers 
at  St.  Hilaire  the  Violette  is  always  the  queen." 

Gilbert  laughed  merrily  as  he  applauded  the 
graceful  turning  of  Baptiste's  compliment,  and 
thought  to  himself  what  an  oddity  an  English 
valet  would  be  who  discoursed  in  such  flowery 
style ;  and  then,  having  amply  admired  the  beau- 
tiful little  apartment,  they  returned  to  the  smok- 
ing-room, and  Gilbert  lighted  his  morning  cigar. 

Baptiste  wisely  took  this  as  a  hint  for  his  dis- 
missal, and  he  departed,  after  fidgeting  about  for 
several  extra  and  unnecessary  minutes  to  assure 
himself  that  monsieur  was  provided  in  all  his  re- 
quirements, and  that  Madeleine  had  left  no  part 
of  her  dusting  and  sweeping  undone ;  and  then 
Gilbert  conveyed  himself  and  his  cigar  to  the 
window. 

He  felt  in  most  gleeful  spirits ;  his  mood  of 
the  night  before  had  quite  evaporated ;  he  was 
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full  of  anticipation  of  enjoyment ;  and  all  these 
pleasant  sensations  seemed  somehow  to  come 
over  him  irresistibly,  simply  from  tiie  influence 
of  things  external  as  they  surrounded  him  in 
this  morning  light. 

The  mountain  view,  as  he  leaned  now  from 
Jlorton's  balcony,  was  far  less  mystic  and  soul- 
stirring  than  it  had  seemed  to  him  wrapped  in 
the  silvery  moonlight  the  night  before,  but  there 
was  a  wonderful  gladness  in  the  prospect :  it 
was  essentially  what  the  French  call  riant. 

The  foreground  of  the  sloping  coteaux  seem- 
ed positively  to  smile,  the  sunlight  touching  here 
and  there  a  sweep  of  brilliant  verdure,  or,  again, 
a  bank  of  wood,  all  gohlen  and  amber  with  the 
early  autumn  tints.  8oft  rising  columns  of  blue 
smoke  curled  into  the  still  air  from  chateaux, 
villas,  and  peaceful  peasant  homes,  of  which  many 
stood  on  the  green  slopes,  and  nestled  in  the  shel- 
tering woods  of  those  rich  and  beautifid  hills. 

In  the  near  foreground  lay  the  river,  the  Gave, 
and  the  village  Juran^on,  the  sun's  rays  tipping 
tlie  roofs  and  churches,  and  drawing  them  out 
into  strong  relief  against  the  green  or  russet  set- 
ting that  sloped  beliind.  From  the  church  tow- 
er of  Gelos  rang  out  the  midday  chimes,  sweep- 
ing down  the  valley  with  soft,  musical  echo,  and 
reaching  Gilbert  mellowed  by  the  distance,  float- 
ing toward  him  on  the  sweet  breezes  of  the  mount- 
ain air. 

The  heavy  rain  of  the  day  before  had  fallen, 
as  he  now  saw,  in  the  first  coating  of  snow  upon 
the  highest  mountains,  and  the  Pic  du  Midi 
d'Ossau  reared  its  proud  crest,  white  and  silvery 
and  wonderful  in  brightness,  against  the  deep- 
blue  sky.  Over  the  soft  gray  hues  of  the  lower 
mountains,  across  their  summits,  and  along  their 
precipitous  sides,  darkness  and  sunshine  seemed 
to  chase  each  other,  with  the  Avonderful  efi^ect 
which  forms  the  chief  fascination  of  that  be- 
witching view ;  for,  on  such  a  morning,  light 
and  shade,  sunshine  and  shadow,  with  ceaseless 
and  fantastic  change,  play  and  dance  continually 
there,  over  mountains  and  valley,  over  distance 
and  foreground,  over  verdure  and  snow. 

Long  before  Gilbert  had  thouglit  of  wearying 
of  it  at  all,  or  felt  that  he  had  half  exhausted 
the  enjoyment  of  the  mountain  view,  while  the 
mysterious  longing  was  still  strong  upon  him  to 
go  there,  to  cross  the  valley,  to  skim  the  lower 
summits,  and  to  reach  somehow,  anyhow,  the 
snowy  shaft  that  seemed  piercing  the  highest 
sky,  a  sudden  noise  reached  his  ears.  First  the 
pealing  of  the  huge  gate-bell,  then  the  clatter  of 
horses'  hoofs,  and  the  roll  of  a  carriage  in  the 
court-yard  below ;  the  hasty  banging  of  doors, 
the  tread  of  rapid  footsteps  springing  up  the 
outer  stairs  ;  then  voices,  loud  and  cheery,  min- 
gling young  and  old  ;  and  finally,  before  he  had 
time  to  fling  away  his  cigar  and  turn  from  tlie 
window,  the  door  opened,  and  cousin  and  uncle 
simultaneously  burst  into  the  room. 

Morton — an  altered  Morton  from  what  he  re- 
membered at  Erie's  Lynn — sprung  toward  him 
■with  a  cry  of  welcome,  with  a  smiling  counte- 
nance and  outstretched  hands;  and  before  Gil- 
bert had  nearly  finished  wringing  them  in  a 
warm  and  eager  grasp,  the  old  marquis  had 
caught  him  up,  enveloped  him  in  an  enormous 
fat,  soft  embrace,  that  suggested  suffocation  in  a 
feather-bed,  and,  much  to  Gilbert's  discomfiture, 
bad  kissed  him  loudly  upon  each  cheek.      He 


was  very  much  put  out,  but  managed  to  right 
himself,  gaining  his  equilibrium,  and  disenga- 
ging himself  from  his  uncle's  embrace,  while 
Morton  clasped  his  hand  again,  and  continued 
the  reiteration  of  his  welcome  and  delight. 

"Dear  fellow!  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  at 
last!  Ah,  you  faithless  Gilbert!  how  many 
years  is  it — ten — since  you  were  to  come  to  St. 
Hilaire  tlwj  very  next  spring?" 

"Never  mind,"  exclaimed  the  marquis,  in 
very  broken  English,  diflering  widely  from  his 
son's,  which  was  perfectly  correct  and  pure. 
"  Never  mind,  he  has  come  now ;  so  we  will 
only  welcome  him,  and  not  upbraid  him  with 
the  past." 

"I  am  very  glad  to  come,  at  all  events,"  be- 
gan Gilbert. 

"Ah,  that  is  right,"  broke  in  the  marquis; 
"and  you  will  be  glad  to  stay,  I  hope,  and  sor- 
ry, very  sorry,  to  go,  when,  some  day,  a  long  time 
hence.  Me  consent  to  part  with  you!" 

"Thank  you!  thank  you!"  cried  Gilbert, 
warmly,  "  thank  you  for  your  welcome  indeed  I" 

"Welcome!  Of  course  we  welcome  you,  a 
thousand  times,  my  dear  boy !  my  nice,  hand- 
some, fine  young  fellow !  nephew  of  my  Vio- 
lette!  I  am  ten  times  delighted  to  welcome 
you  to  St.  Hilaire!" 

"Thanks,  thanks,"  repeated  Gilbert;  and 
then  he  edged  a  few  steps  away,  for  the  mar- 
quis's eyes  were  glistening  with  effusive  aftec- 
tion,  and  he  looked  a  little  bit  as  if  he  would 
fain,  in  his  cordiality,  re-envelop  his  nephew,  and 
embrace  him  again,  and  Gilbert  did  not  like  it. 
He  edged  away  a  little,  and  contemplated  his 
uncle  with  no  small  curiosity  and  amusement, 
as  the  marquis  sunk  into  a  chair,  fanned  him- 
self with  a  large  pocket-handkerchief,  and  re- 
gained slowly  his  coolness  and  composure. 

The  Marquis  de  St.  Hilaire  had  all  the  re- 
mains of  the  good  looks  which  had  captivated 
Violet  Morton  in  those  sunny  days  of  thirty 
years  ago.  He  had  the  brightest  possible  twin- 
kle in  his  eyes,  and  the  softest  conceivable  tones 
in  his  mellow  voice.  He  had  good  features,  a 
fine  presence,  a  courtliness  of  manner  that  was 
wonderful  to  behold,  and  a  genuine  bonhomie  of 
disposition  that  made  life  pleasant  to  himself  and 
to  every  body  about  him.  Alas !  the  symmetry 
of  his  handsome  features  and  the  grace  of  his 
stalwart  frame  were  hidden  —  encompassed  and 
enveloped  by  an  amount  of  voluminous  obesity 
that  was  to  himself  a  source  of  pretended,  and  to 
his  fond  marquise  of  most  genuine,  regret. 

"Ah!"  she  often  said,  "Leon,  my  darling, 
you  were  once  beautiful;  but  now,  helas!  you 
are  nothing  but  a  '  bon  papa!'  " 

He  was  very  like  a  huge,  good-natured  Plora- 
plon,  for  his  features  were  of  the  type  Napoleon- 
istic — and  so  were  his  sentiments.  "The  Vio- 
let," as  he  repeated  often,  held  his  allegiance 
alike  for  his  home  at  St.  Hilaire  and  for  the 
throne  of  France! 

Morton,  Vicomte  de  St.  Hilaire  (or  "Morr- 
toli-g,"  as  his  French  friends  called  him,  with 
that  energy  of  the  r  and  faint  echo  of  the  g  which 
it  is  impossible  to  transcribe  into  English),  was  as 
pleasant  a  young  cousin,  in  appearance,  charac- 
ter, and  manner,  as  any  one  who  had  traveled, 
like  Gilbert,  some  distance  to  seek  him  could 
wish  to  find.  Slight,  straight,  energetic,  and 
about  the  medium  height,  shorter  by  some  inches 
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than  Gilbert,  he  was  many  shades  darker  in  com- 
plexion and  coloring.  His  eyes  and  hair  and  his 
pointed  mustache  were  all  nut-brown,  the  eyes 
clear,  bright,  and  cordial,  and  the  smile  frequent 
and  sweet. 

He  had  few  national  characteristics  of  any 
kind,  either  English  or  French.  He  inclined  to- 
ward the  former  in  taste,  toward  the  latter  in  dis- 
position. He  had  long  employed  Gilbert's  tai- 
lor, ridden  English  horses,  boasted  an  English 
groom,  and  gloried  in  broad-toed  boots ;  but,  on 
the  other  side,  to  outbalance  these  Britannic 
tendencies,  he  had  a  passionate  love  of  his  home 
and  his  mountains  that  was  Be'arnais,  with  a 
sensibility  to,  and  enjoyment  of,  all  the  external 
softness  and  graces  of  life  that  proclaimed  him 
Southern  and  French. 

He  was  fiance,  as  we  have  gathered  already 
from  Baptiste's  reference,  as  he  and  Gilbert  had 
walked  up  the  hill  together  from  the  station; 
and  his  was  not  to  be  merely  a  French  marriage 
of  convenience,  but  a  genuine  love  affair,  of  which 
Gilbert  was  destined  to  hear  much,  and  in  which 
his  interests  would  be  often  and  genuinely  con- 
cerned before  his  visit  to  the  Pyrenees  was  ovei". 

All  this  we  may  know ;  but  Gilbert  had  not 
time  either  to  observe  or  to  discover  much  per- 
sonally about  his  cousin  before  tlie  marquis  and 
Baptiste  combined  to  hurry  their  departure  for 
St.  Hilaire. 

"We  will  not  stop  to  explore  the  town  to- 
day, I  think,"  said  Morton ;  "shall  we,  Gilbert ? 
Yen  will  have  many  opportunities  of  doing  it  all 
again." 

"Certainly  not!"  exclaimed  the  marquis. 
"Your  aunt  does  languish  to  behold  you,  my 
nephew.  She  pines  to  embrace  you ;  she  is  im- 
patient to  receive  you  at  last  at  her  home.  Come, 
l3t  us  go  at  once,  Morton.  We  will  reach  St.  Hi- 
laire for  the  English  lunch,  and  Gilbert  can  see 
the  Pau  celebrities  another  day. " 

"I  am  dying  to  be  off,"  said  Gilbert.  "I 
have  been  looking  at  these  mountains  all  the 
morning,  and  wishing  for  a  patent  flying-machine 
or  a  serviceable  balloon.  I  am  longing  to  get  to 
the  other  side  of  the  valley,  and  I  can  not  say 
that  I  saw  much  that  was  attractive  over  here." 

"Well,  let  us  start,  then,  at  once,"  said  Mor- 
ton. "Come  along!"  And  down-stairs  they 
went  without  further  delay. 

In  the  court-yard  was  the  marquis's  phaeton — 
a  neat  little  London-built  stanliope,  wich  a  hand- 
some pair  of  chestnuts  champing  their  bits  with 
impatience  to  be  off.  Behind  it  stood  a  tax-cart, 
drawn  by  a  huge  mule,  and  driven  by  a  peasant 
in  the  orthodox  blouse  and  beret. 

Gilbert's  luggage  was  hoisted  on  to  this,  and 
Baptiste,  scrambling  up  behind,  sat  down  back- 
ward with  much  solemnity  on  the  highest  port- 
manteau, and  folded  his  arms  with  an  air  as  if 
no  dignity  could  be  wanting  to  this  or  any  posi- 
tion while  he  was  there  to  impart  it. 

The  marquis  wdth  wonderful  agility  sprung 
to  his  driving-box;  Gilbert,  as  invited,  took  the 
seat  beside  him ;  Morton  jumped  up  with  the 
smart  groom  behind ;  and  off  they  went  out  of 
the  court-yard,  along  the  Rue  du  Lycee,  bowling 
through  the  Place  Gramont,  down  the  hill,  across 
the  bridge,  and  away  over  the  sunny  road  toward 
the  sloping  hills. 

It  was  a  charming  drive,  for  the  mountain  air, 
cool  and  autumnal,  tempered  the  fervor  of  the 


sun.  The  way  lay  through  rich  glades  of  wood 
and  vineyard  and  pastures,  all  green,  soft,  mead- 
owy, and  luxuriant  as  the  valleys  of  Devon,  and 
surpassing  in  beauty  that  richest  corner  of  En- 
gland, because  the  pics  and  snowy  shoulders  of 
the  mountains  rose  ever  in  the  dreamy  distance 
beyond. 

It  was  an  amusing  drive  too,  for  it  was  mar- 
ket-day across  the  Gave  at  Pau,  and  the  road  was 
covered  with  an  endless  train  of  laden  ox-carts, 
with  mules  and  donkeys  gayly  decked  in  Spanish 
harness,  ridden  by  men  and  women  indiscrimi- 
nately, and  by  old  and  young. 

An  extraordinary  confusion  of  sounds  rose 
from  tlie  tinkling  of  the  ox-bells  and  the  loud, 
jabbering  voices  of  the  drivers,  squabbling  togeth- 
er in  noisy  Be'arnaise,  or  exhorting  their  oxen  in 
caressing  and  beseeching  tones  ;  and  as  the  oxen 
often  turned  obstinate  and  stood  still,  it  was  cu- 
rious to  see  their  drivers  seize  them  forcibly  by 
the  horns  and  drag  them  from  the  middle  of  the 
crowded  road  into  a  place  of  safety  on  the  side- 
way.  Indeed,  the  medley  of  men,  donkeys,  old 
women,  and  vehicles,  straggling  along  the  road, 
and  more  often  across  it,  was  a  spectacle  full  of 
characteristics,  both  rustic  and  local. 

The  marquis  drove  at  full  speed,  holding  the 
reins  tightly  in  both  hands;  and  most  dexterous- 
ly did  he  dodge  in  and  out,  round  the  ox-carts 
and  across  from  side  to  side  of  the  road,  narrow- 
ly escaping  at  one  point  an  old  woman  and  her 
donkey  ;  scattering  a  herd  of  goats  in  fifty  direc- 
tions at  another ;  seeming  to  threaten  men  and 
animals  with  instant  destruction,  and  seeming 
always  to  peril  his  carriage  and  horses,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  own  neck  and  those  of  his  friends. 

Nothing  happened,  however;  the  carriage  went 
smoothly  on.  He  was  accustomed  to  all  of  them 
— peasants  and  cattle  and  donkeys — and  they  to 
him.  He  shouted,  harangued,  and  scolded,  al- 
ways with  extraordinary  effect;  and  when  his 
voice  died  away  in  the  distance  as  his  phaeton 
bowled  on,  Baptiste,  in  the  mule-cart,  took  np 
the  thread  where  his  master  left  it ;  and,  having 
the  advantage  of  sitting  backward,  he  could  exe- 
crate men  and  oxen  and  old  women  quite  to  his 
satisfaction  as  they  stretched  far  behind  him  along 
the  road. 

About  five  miles  they  drove  on  in  this  way, 
sometimes  on  the  level,  following  the  rippling 
courses  of  the  stream  ;  now  breasting  at  full  trot 
a  sudden  rise  over  a  sloping  coteau ;  again  dip- 
ping into  the  valley  beyond,  until  at  length,  cross- 
ing the  steep  shoulder  of  one  vine-covered  hill, 
they  seemed  to  leave  Pau  and  the  rushing  Gave, 
and  the  lower  summits  of  the  coteaux  suddenly 
behind  them,  and  they  came  upon  a  grand  new 
opening  view  reaching  far  into  the  Pyrenees. 
The  Chateau  de  St.  Hilaire  lay  among  clustering 
woods,  suiTounded  by  soft,  undulating  sward,  just 
in  the  foreground  below  them. 

The  lofty  turrets  and  the  highest  windows  of 
St.  Hilaire  might  catch  the  prospect  on  the  Pan 
side,  and  reach  to  the  plains  that  lay  flat  and  far 
beyond ;  but  the  frontage  of  the  chateau  looked 
southward,  commanding  the  pics  and  ranges  of 
the  mountains,  and  facing  the  full  glory  and  ra- 
diance of  the  Spanish  sun. 

Beneath  groups  of  fine  old  oak-trees  they 
bowled  up  the  avenue,  dipping  and  rising  a 
dozen  times  as  they  traversed  nan'ow  ravines, 
and  crossed  the  rustic  bridges  that  spanned  the 
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stream.  They  drove  through  a  shady  beech- 
wood,  and  rolled  softly  over  the  golden  carpet 
of  fallen  leaves  which  autumn  and  the  mountain 
breezes  had  strewed  richly  at  their  feet,  and  final- 
ly they  shot  round  a  sharp  corner,  in  at  the  pri- 
vate entrance,  and  up  a  gentle  slope  between 
brilliant  parterres  of  flowers,  clusters  of  rose- 
bushes, and  banks  of  velvet  sward.  The  mar- 
quis brought  them  swinging  up  to  the  door  at  a 
fine  pace  with  immense  flourish  and  a  great  deal 
of  air.  A  cleverly  performed  piece  of  driving  it 
had  certainly  been,  for  which  he  was  immensely 
well  pleased  with  himself. 

"  There,  now  I "  he  exclaimed,  as  he  scrambled 
down  with  assistance  after  Gilbert  had  alight- 
ed. "  There,  five  miles  I  hill  and  dale,  and  done 
shai-ply  in  the  fifty  minutes,  oxen  and  old  wom- 
en and  all !  What  you  say  ?  I  can  drive  ?  like 
an  Englishman  ?  Yes,  just  so !  Capital !  Come 
in,  my  dear  boy,  come  in." 

Gilbert  was  lingering  a  moment,  and  looking 
about  him  with  admiration  and  enjoyment ;  but 
when  Morton  had  sprung  from  his  back  seat  in 
the  phaeton,  the  marquis  bustled  enormously  and 
hurried  them  both  in.  Gilbert  must  be  presented 
to  madame  without  any  delay. 

They  passed  now  through  an  antique  porch, 
through  a  mighty  door  into  a  large  hall,  hand- 
some, beautifully  proportioned,  vaulted,  and  rich- 
ly carved ;  and  here  they  encountered  a  group 
of  sers'ants  in  picturesque  liveries.  Lackeys 
they  were  of  the  French  rococo  school — no  one 
would  have  dreamed  of  calling  them  "  footmen," 
.so  little  had  they  an  air  of  John  Thomas,  and 
so  much  of  Euy  Bias.  They  were  hastening 
to  the  entrance  at  tiie  sound  of  Monsieur  le  Mar- 
quis's approach.  But  he  was  too  quick  for  them. 
They  were  only  in  time  to  stand  back  in  order, 
and  bow  with  ceremony  as  he  trotted  heavily 
past  them  in  much  huny  and  excitement,  and 
crossed  the  hall. 

One  man  threw  open  a  door ;  a  second  in  the 
plain  dress  of  a  chamberlain  pronounced  the 
marquis's  and  Gilbert's  name ;  and  in  ran  tlie 
old  gentleman,  followed  by  his  son  and  neph- 
ew, through  a  large  anteroom,  under  a  thick 
festooned  curtain,  and  into  the  drawing-room, 
where,  in  the  recess  of  a  window,  bending  over 
her  broideiy-frame,  his  '•  Violette,"  the  marquise, 
sat  alone. 

"Here  he  is!  at  last  we  have  caught  him  I" 
shouted  the  marquis  in  French ;  and  then  he 
laughed  immoderately,  and  shook  his  huge  sides 
with  delight,  while  Gilbert  came  forward,  and  his 
aunt  rose,  pushed  her  frame  away,  came  quickly 
to  meet  him,  and  with  an  exclamation  of  pleas- 
ure put  up  her  hands  upon  his  shoulders,  and 
close  round  his  neck.  '"Dear  child  I  dear  child  I" 
she  murmured,  "  thrice  wtlcome  I "  and  she  kLssed 
him  softly  on  forehead  and  cheek. 

It  was  impossible  to  realize  for  a  moment — 
as  she  stood  back  from  him  to  look  up  into  his 
face,  and  as  he  could  then  survey  her  from  head 
to  foot — impossible  to  realize  that  this  was  his 
mother's  sister.  Tiie  recollection  of  his  mother 
shot  across  him  for  a  moment — chill,  stern,  and 
even  to  him  so  undemonstrative :  the  recollec- 
tion of  her  tali,  unbending  figure;  of  her  iron- 
gray  braided  hair ;  of  the  lines  of  age  in  her 
grave  countenance  ;  and  of  the  rigorous  simplic- 
ity in  the  style  and  materials  of  Tier  dress.  And 
here  was  her  onlv  sister — that  renegade  of  thir- 


ty years  ago — very  little  her  junior,  and  as  un- 
like her  as  two  extremes  could  be. 

The  marquise  was  even  taller  than  his  mother, 
but  in  her  graceful  figure  there  was  no  approach 
to  any  thing  austere  or  grim.  Her  cheek  was 
pale,  but  smooth  and  downy — the  lines  some- 
how softened  away ;  her  hair  clustered  thickly 
over  her  forehead,  frizzed  and  featheiy,  fine  as 
spun  silk  and  white  as  driven  snow.  Her  eyes 
were  sparkling,  and  her  radiant  smile  was  full  of 
happiness  and  fun.  Her  dress  was  of  some  dark 
shade,  trimmed  richly,  and  hung  to  perfection ; 
across  her  shoulders  she  wore  a  fichu  of  fine  lace, 
and  a  Marie  Antoinette  cap  crowned  the  won- 
derful arrangement  of  her  snowy  hair.  There 
was  no  attempt  at.  youth  in  any  way,  but  certain- 
ly there  was  the  substitute  of  most  artistic  per- 
fection in  all  the  harmonies  of  confessed  age. 
People  were  fond  of  comparing  her  to  "an  old 
picture,"  not  knowing  verj-  clearly  what  they 
meant,  but  somehow  because  the  idea  does  float 
vaguely  abroad  that  old  masters  admired  exqui- 
site laces,  soft  harmony  of  color,  graceful  lines  in  J 
the  draping  of  a  costume,  in  the  folds  of  a  fichu,  I 
in  the  setting  of  a  head-dress ;  and  if  this  was 
indeed  the  case,  then  Madame  la  ilarquise  de 
St.  Hilaire  was  certainly  "like  an  old  picture," 
for  she  shared  all  these  tastes  with  them. 

"Dear  child  I"  she  murmured  again  to  Gil- 
bert, in  answer  to  his,  "How  are  you,  aunt?' 
"I  am  verv-  glad  to  see  you  at  last." 

"Poor  Anna's  boy!"  she  continued;  "poor 
Anna !  And  so  you  have  come  at  last !  "\Vell, 
I  am  glad  to  see  you,  dear ;  yes,  veiy  glad !"' 

"And  I  am  delighted  to  be  here." 

"Sit  down,  dear  child,  sit  down  here  by  me. 
Go  away,  Lu ;  go  away,  Fanfan ;  make  room 
for  our  guest,  my  jewels — and,  oh  !  Morton  cher, 
lift  up  this  mountain  of  work." 

A  white  Maltese  and  a  tiny  English  terrier 
woke  up  with  indignation  as  she  spoke,  and 
crept  off  the  sofa  disconsolate  and  very  unwilling 
as  she  swept  them  gently  away,  while  Morton 
laughed  and  came  forward  to  do  her  bidding, 
and  to  caiTy  off  an  armful  of  soft,  bright-colored 
wools  that  had  been  piled  in  confusion  by  her 
side.  Then  she  sat  down  and  drew  Gilbert  on 
to  the  sofa.  She  took  his  hand  and  patted  it 
gently  with  her  own,  which  were  white  and 
small  and  well-shapen,  and  sparkling  with  a  lav- 
ish and  costly  profusion  of  brilliant  rings ;  and 
he  looked  at  her  still  in  unutterable  amazement, 
thinking  first  that  "surely  no  fellow  ever  had 
such  an  aunt!"  and,  conclusively,  that  (though 
an  old  woman  without  doubt)  she  was — young, 
old,  or  middle-aged — almost  the  loveliest  woman 
he  had  ever  seen. 

The  marquis  had  thought  so  for  many  a  day, 
and  he  liked  a  great  deal  of  her  attention  for  his 
fascinating  and  most  amiable  self;  even  a  hand- 
some young  nephew,  though  newly  acquired, 
must  not  absorb  her  for  more  than  a  very  few 
minutes  at  a  time  ;  so  he  struck  in  with, 

"  Well,  Violette,  and  so  we  have  got  him; 
and  what  do  you  think  of  him  now  he  is  here, 
eh?  Ha  —  ha!"  And  then  he  rubbed  his  fat 
hands  together,  and  laughed  again  with  that 
good-humored  and  quite  pui-poseless  laugh  of  his 
which  he  found  suitable  to  almost  any  occasion. 
Then  he  had  much  to  tell — of  his  feat  of  driving, 
of  Gilbert's  admiration  of  his  power  as  a  "  Jehu," 
of  the  time  thev  had  taken  to  bowl  over  to  the 
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Rue  dii  Lycee,  and  tlie  proportionate  rapidity 
with  wiiich  they  had  come  back ;  and  his  wife 
answered  him  with  sunny  smiles  and  sympa- 
thetic glances,  until  at  length  he  departed,  hap- 
py in  considering  himself  equal  to  the  best  whip 
in  the  Four-in-hand  Club,  and  possessed  of  the 
loveliest  wife  in  the  province  of  Berne. 

Then  the  remaining  three  sat  talking. 

"Dear  child,"  as  the  marquise  continued  to 
call  Gilbert,  "so  you  made  a  nice  journey,  and 
you  like  the  country,  and  you  are  pleased  to  be 
with  us  all  here  ?" 

"I  am  delighted  to  be  with  you,"  said  Gil- 
bert; "but  I  hated  the  journej',  and  yesterday 
I  did  not  at  all  like  the  place." 

"Ah,  that  was  because  it  rained,"  rejoined 
Morton.  "Baptiste  told  me  it  poured  when 
you  came  into  Pau." 

"It  did.  It  was  horrid.  I  thought  it  most 
fearfully  dismal." 

"  Ah !  but  now  ?"  exclaimed  the  marquise, 
"you  like  it  really?  you  like  it?  Will  you  not 
say  so  ?     You  must — you  must ! " 

"Yes,  of  course  I  do.  I  think  it  is  beautiful 
— up  here  at  St.  Hilaire  especially." 

"Ah!  good  boy!  dear  child!  I  knew  you 
would.  And  you  will  love  it,  Gilbert,  before  we 
let  you  go." 

He  laughed  a  little,  and  Morton  went  on  : 

"It  must  rain  now  and  then,  you  know,  and 
a  great  deal  too,  else  how  should  we  have  the 
green  trees  and  grass?  The  sun  is  so  hot,  you 
see,  Gilbert ;  and  yet  we  pique  ourselves  on  our 
vegetation.  Even  in  England,  I  do  not  think  I 
remember  any  finer  verdure  than  we  can  show 
you  here. " 

"No,  certainly  not.  It  is  wonderfully  luxu- 
riant and  beautiful." 

"And  of  course,"  continued  the  marquise, 
"that  must  come  of  rain.  See  in  Provence  or 
Languedoc,  on  the  other  side  of  France,  any- 
where, everywhere,  where  the  sun  strikes  and  it 
is  dry  and  cloudless,  how  the  meadow-land  is 
arid  and  bare ;  while  here — look  at  our  lawn  and 
at  our  roses,  Gilbert,  and  at  the  green  hues  of 
that  acacia-tree!" 

"  Yes,  it  is  wonderful.  "We  have  no  fresher 
green  at  Erie's  Lynn  than  that,"  said  Gilbert. 
"I  think  I  shall  like  this  country  immensely, 
aunt." 

"Like!"  exclaimed  the  marquise,  enthusiast- 
ically. "No  one  likes  the  Coteaux  of  the  Pyr- 
enees. Either  you  do  not  know  them,  and  are 
unconscious  of  them,  and  indifferent  to  them,  or 
you  know  them,  have  lived  on  them,  and  love 
them." 

"I  think  it  is  very  beautiful,"  said  Gilbert. 
"  I  am  sure  I  should  be  fond  of  the  country  if  it 
were  my  home." 

"And  you  must  be  fond  of  it  because  it  is 
mine,  dear  child,  and  Morton's,  and  because  we 
mean  to  make  you  so  happy  here  that  you  will 
never  wish  to  leave  us,  and  go  back,  when  you 
must  go,  with  sorrow.  Shall  we  be  able  to  man- 
age it,  Morton  cher  ?     Do  you  think  we  shall?" 

"We  shall  try,  at  all  events — and  a  propos, 
I  wonder  what  Gilbert  would  like  to  do  now  ? 
Will  you  come  and  see  your  room  ?  And  after 
luncheon  we  might  have  a  cigar,  and  a  stroll 
about  the  place,  and  look  at  the  dogs  and  hunt- 
ers." 

"  Do !  take  him  away  I     Dogs  and  cigars  and 


horses  —  of  course  those  are  the  sort  of  things 
that  amuse  two  boys  like  you ;  and  Morton  has 
plenty  to  show  you.  Make  yourself  at  home, 
dear,  and  lead  exactly  the  life  that  pleases  you  ; 
and  walk  or  ride,  or  any  thing  else  you  fancy, 
just  when  or  where  you  like.  Morton  will  show 
you  all  his  ways  of  life,  and  as  long  as  you  stay 
among  us  I  am  sure  every  thing  that  is  his  is 
yours.  I  think  I  can  speak  so  much  for  him, 
and  I  know  I  can  for  Leon  —  the  marquis,  I 
mean — and  myself.  Make  yourself  as  happy  as 
you  can,  dear  boy — and,"  she  continued,  put- 
ting up  her  soft  fingers  to  pat  his  cheek, 
"  when  you  have  an  idle  moment  or  a  lazy  mo- 
ment, just  come  back  to  j'our  stupid  old  aunt, 
and  lounge  away  an  hour  in  the  corner  of  her 
sofa.  You  will  always  be  welcome,  and  you 
won't  mind  Fanfan  and  Lu." 

"I  am  sure  I  shall  often  avail  myself  of  that 
last  permission,"  said  Gilbert,  gallantly,  smiling 
at  the  pretended  humility  and  pathos  with  which 
she  depreciated  her  own  society  and  herself. 

"Will  you,  dear?  That's  a  good  boy  !  Come 
as  often  as  you  like,  then,  and  tell  me  all  the 
English  gossip  and  scandal  you  can  remember. 
It  will  not  be  too  old  for  me,  at  all  events,  for 
I  have  not  heard  any  for  many  a  day.  And 
now  you  are  dying,  I  know,  to  be  off  together. 
Give  me  another  kiss,  you  great  big  fellow,  and 
go  away." 

Gilbert  blushed  a  little  as  he  obeyed  this  re- 
quest, bending  his  head  that  she  might  touch 
his  forehead  softly  with  her  lips  again.  He  was 
unaccustomed  to  the  process,  informal  demon- 
strations of  affection  at  unconventional  times  be- 
ing unheard  of  at  Erie's  Lynn. 

Morton,  too,  came  close  up  to  them  now  as 
the  marquise  stood,  with  her  sparkling  fingers 
on  Gilbert's  shoulders,  and,  much  to  the  latter's 
astonishment,  possessed  himself  of  one  of  her 
pretty  hands,  raised  it  to  his  lips  with  deferential 
ceremony,  and  said,  "Ah!  maman  cherie!  I 
shall  be  jealous  of  the  big  cousin  if  you  show 
him  such  favor  as  this." 

"Bah!"  she  answered,  laughing,  but  with  a 
tender  look  in  her  eyes,  as  she  turned  them  upon 
Morton.  "You  may  well  be  jealous.  I  am 
pleased  with  this  nephew  of  mine,  and  proud  also. 
Look  at  him,"  she  continued,  touching  the  points 
of  his  hair;  " how  fair  he  is,  and  tall  and  clear- 
complexioned.  A  Deningham  all  over,  not  a 
bit  an  Ei-le.  And  you,  Morton,  you  brown  fel- 
low !  go  along  to  your  Jeanne — to  your  fiance'e 
— fickle  one!  I  am  not  a  bit  proud  of  you,  and 
I  do  not  love  you  at  all  at  all,  do  I  ?  you  spoil- 
ed boy!  Go  away  both  of  you,  and  leave  Lu 
and  Fanfan  to  sleep  in  peace.  Never  mind 
them,  Gilbert ;  they  will  not  growl  at  you  after  a 
little  while,  and  they  very  seldom  bite.  Good- 
bye!" 


CHAPTER  IIL 

ST.    HILAIRE. 

In  the  afternoon  the  marquise  went  out  driving ; 
the  marquis  disappeared  after  his  own  concerns  ; 
and  Morton  took  Gilbert  into  the  gardens,  across 
to  the  stables,  to  the  kennels,  and  all  over  the 
house. 

The  gardens  were  beautiful,  sloping  away  on 
each  side  of  the  chateau,  and  losing  themselves 
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in  deep,  woody  valleys  where  ornamental  trees 
grew  luxurianth',  and  tlirongli  which  winding 
paths  led  to  the  cool  shades  by  the  gurgling  wa- 
ters that  ran  in  the  lowest  deptli  of  each. 

The  gardens  were  in  the  last  glory  of  their 
autumn  bloom,  still  brilliant  with  geraniums,  ver- 
benas, and  roses,  with  magnificent  hydrangeas, 
with  the  beautiful  magnolia  and  the  graceful 
shrinking  mimosa,  all  blooming  with  a  luxury  of 
verdure  and  variety  of  delicate  hue  such  as  we 
see  not  in  our  chillier  climes. 

Large  forcing-beds  of  lilies  of  the  valley  and 
of  violets,  white,  purple,  or  ricli  and  sweet-scent- 
ed Parma,  were  being  nurtured  under  a  south 
wall  with  infinite  care,  all  destined  to  bloom 
forth  with  luxury  and  abundance  at  the  earliest 
breath  of  spring.  In  the  long  glass-houses  and 
surrounding  the  garden  the  azalea  and  camellia 
trees  sloped  in  banks  of  intense  verdure,  hiding 
under  their  velvet  leaves  countless  buds  that  gave 
promise  of  a  rich  show  of  brilliant  coloring  in  the 
winter  months  to  come. 

Before  IMarch  was  over  they  would  be  banked 
against  the  house,  in  the  open  air,  round  the 
porch  and  windows,  blooming  luxuriantly,  and 
unsheltered  as  the  peony  in  an  English  June. 
Glass  and  hot  houses  are  little  needed  in  a  coun- 
try where  the  purple  grape  ripens  lai-ge  and  lux- 
urious round  the  porch  of  the  peasant's  cottage, 
and  where  the  cherry  and  the  plum  trees  form 
the  hedges  of  the  public  way. 

Prom  the  flower-garden  they  strolled  on  to  the 
stables,  where  Morton's  hunters  stood  ready  for 
the  winter,  when  they  would  all  move  to  Pau, 
for  hunting  and  for  gayety  as  well. 

Morton's  English  groom  was  a  native  of  Erie's 
Lynn,  and  had  been  sent  out  from  there  some 
years  ago  to  superintend  the  ecurie  on  the  Pyr- 
enees ;  and  it  amused  Gilbert  immensely  to  find 
how  much  at  home  he  had  grown,  how  accus- 
tomed to  his  French  surroundings  and  his  Bear- 
nais  strappers,  to  whom  he  chattered  volubly  a 
curious  stable  jargon,  in  which  the  Sussex  burr 
mingled  oddly  with  his  peculiar  modification  of 
the  dialect  of  Beam.  The  establishment,  how- 
ever, was  admirable,  and  the  horses  stood,  as 
Gilbert  observed,  "in  as  neat  a  stable  as  he 
could  wish  to  see." 

There  were  three  hunters  in  capital  condition, 
looking,  as  he  remarked,  "very  fit  and  quite 
ready  for  work ; "  and  there  was  a  steady-looking 
old  cover  hack,  glorying  in  the  name  of  Dinah, 
whom  Morton  exhibited  with  especial  pride. 

"She  is  as  tame  as  an  old  house-dog,"  he 
said,  as  he  patted  her  lovingly,  and  she  turned 
to  rub  her  nose  against  his  shoulder.  "  I  have 
ridden  her  for  years,  Gilbert,  to  the  cover-side, 
and  up  and  down  the  coteaux  here.  I  have  no 
doubt  she  spent  most  of  her  life  in  Rotten  Row 
before  I  got  her ;  for  I  bought  her  of  a  game  old 
Briton  who  shipped  her  out  here  by  Bordeaux, 
and  rode  her,  for  constitutional  benefit,  up  and 
down  the  soft  bit  in  the  Alle'e  de  iMorlaas  daily 
for  a  whole  season.  I  used  to  be  exercising  my 
hunters  there  on  the  oflf-days,and  fell  in  love  with 
her;  and  when  the  month  of  May  came,  I  found 
the  old  fellow  glad  enough  to  be  spared  the  mon- 
ey of  her  passage  home,  and  so  I  bought  her. 
Is  she  not  a  beautv,  eli  ?" 

"  She  is  a  dear  old  beast,"  said  Gilbert,  smooth- 
ing down  tlie  pony's  fat  sides  with  a  familiar 
touch,  which  she  acknowledged  on  her  side  by  a 


plunge  at  Morton's  coat-sleeve  and  a  whisk  of 
her  short,  docked  tail. 

"Dear  old  pony !"  Morton  continued.  "Will 
you  stand  still  ?  You  can  ride  her,  you  know, 
Gilbert,  as  much  as  ever  you  like.  She  is  the 
best  for  the  country  over  here.  The  hunters  are 
too  fresh  to  be  pleasant  for  jogging  up  and  down 
these  steep  hills.  Joe  and  I  exercise  thern  in  a 
paddock  I  have  made  down  in  the  hollows,  and 
so  keep  all  their  energies  ready  for  the  real  work 
on  the  other  side." 

"How  on  earth  can  you  hunt  in  this  sort  of 
country  ?"  exclaimed  Gilbert,  suddenly.  "Any 
thing  I  have  seen  yet  would  be  impossible  ground 
— worse  than  the  toughest  bit  of  Irish  hill  and 
heather  I  ever  scrambled  over." 

"Ah  !  but  you  have  not  seen  the  other  side — 
away  beyond  Pau,  on  the  flats  of  the  Landes ; 
there  are  lots  of  capital  runs  to  be  had.  A  fine 
wide  stretch  of  country,  with  nothing  to  bother 
you  but  little  ditches,  and  bits  of  crumbly  bank 
and  wall.  You  soon  get  accustomed  to  it,  and 
I  assure  you  we  have  capital  sport ;  have  we  not, 
Joe?" 

"  Well,  my  lord !"  responded  Joe,  who  always 
insisted  on  addressing  Morton  in  this  style,  de- 
scribing him  as  "  the  Wiscount."  "  I  don't  say, 
of  course,  as  how  it  is  like  the  'unting  of  the 
shires ;  and  Sir  Gilbert  must  not  expect  to  get 
runs  with  us  such  as  he'd  'ave  with  the  Pytchley, 
or  on  t'other  side  the  country  with  the  Dook  of 
Beaufort's  hunt ;  but  if  as  how  he'll  be  moderate 
in  his  expectations,  I  think,  my  lord,  we'll  man- 
age to  show  him  as  pretty  a  piece  of  sport  now 
and  again  in  the  course  of  the  winter  as  he  might 
see  with  any  ordinary  English  pack.  And  tliat 
I  can  say  for  the  'unt  of  Pau,  Sir  Gilbert,  and 
that  I  will." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  said  Gilbert.  "But, 
somehow,  the  climate  and  the  style  of  things 
about  here  do  not  suggest  hunting  to  iny  mind ; 
hard  riding  under  this  sunshine  must  be  tougli 
work — it  does  not  feel  like  it.  But  still,  Morton, 
these  three  animals  look  like  business,  and  would 
do  a  good  day's  M'ork  for  you  in  any  shire." 

"They  would,  Sir  Gilbert.  And  they  have 
sometimes  got  work  to  do,"  continued  Joe: 
"them  stony  banks,  and  blind  ditches,  and  hedgy 
walls  about  the  flats  across  there,  need  a  wide- 
awake rider  and  a  tidy  'orse,  I  assure  you,  sir. 
They  gets  lots  of  croppers,  some  of  them  queer 
'untsmen  who  turns  out  with  us.  They  jog 
along  quite  'appy  sometimes  with  the  ladies  o'  a 
morning.  Sir  Gilbert,  and  show  up  as  smart  as 
a  gentleman  rider  o'  Astley's  Circus,  with  their 
butting-holes  and  the  tight  spring  in  the  back  o' 
their  vermilion  coats  ;  but  /a'  seen  a  one  or  two 
o'  them  crawling  'ome  a  werry  battered  spectacle 
o'  an  evening,  sir,  when  I  would  not  like  to  'ave 
'ad  the  clay-piping  o'  their  white  breeches  to  do 
over  again,  or  the  blacking  o'  their  French-pol- 
ished boots,  let  alone  that  I  don't  think  a  second- 
hand purchaser.  Sir  Gilbert,  o'  old  'unting  'ats 
would  a  given  sixpence  for  the  curly-rimmed  tiles 
o'  theirs,  smashed  up  as  they  was." 

Gilbert  and  Morton  both  burst  into  a  fit  of 
lauglner  at  Joe's  irony  and  venom. 

"A  terrible  and  most  graphic  description, 
Joe.  But  I  should  think  these  three  would  car- 
ry you  steadily,  IMorton.  How  did  you  pick 
them  up  ?" 

"They  are  always  to  be  picked  up  here," 
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said  Morton.  "Men  bring  tliem  out,  and  then 
grudge  to  take  them  back  again,  just  as  in  old 
Dinah's  case.  That  is  an  Irishman,  that  big- 
boned  fellow ;  I  call  him  Alike.  A  man  rode 
him  here  one  season,  and  I  kept  my  eye  upon 
him  many  a  day  when  he  led  the  hunt.  He 
was  only  a  four-year-old  then,  and  I  have  had 
two  capital  winters  with  him  since.  The  other 
pair  of  darlings  I  got  only  last  spring — they  are 
sisters ;  Minna  and  Brenda  mother  christened 
them.  Beauties,  are  they  not?  Such  a  perfect 
brown,  every  inch  of  them,  except  the  black  fore- 
head stars.  Well,  a  fellow  brought  them  out 
about  Christmas-time  last  year,  and  swaggered 
enormously  with  them  in  a  little  mail-phaeton. 
He  was  all  over  the  place ;  giving  himself  out  as 
a  great  swell,  and  taking  the  shine  out  of  every- 
body. Of  course,  in  about  a  month  he  knocked 
up — proved  a  humbug,  and  totally  impecunious. 
He  could  not  pay  his  hotel  bill,  and  so  his  smart 
little  turnout  was  seized.  Joe  suspected  him 
from  the  first,  you  must  know,  and  used  to  wink 
in  the  most  diabolical  manner  as  the  fellow  sat  in 
great  magnificence  of  a  band-day  on  the  Place 
lioyale,  holding  the  reins  of  these  pretty  sisters 
with  the  tips  of  his  lilac  kids;  and  before  it  was 
well  known  about  the  town  and  clubs  that  our 
smart  friend  was  insolvent,  Joe  had  stepped  in 
and  bought  up  the  pair  for  me.  He  advised  me 
to  try  them  in  the  saddle,  and  I  did.  They  are 
perfect  for  a  light-weight,  and  I  have  hunted 
them  gently  very  often.  Time  enough  to  put 
you  into  harness  again  when  you  are  steady  old 
ladies,  and  on  the  wtyie,  is  it  not,  my  pets? 
Quiet,  Minna !  So,  Brenda !  Quiet,  mon  bijou, 
quiet." 

"They  are  perfect  beauties,  I  must  say,"  said 
Gilbert. 

"I  am  afraid,"  continued  Morton,  "they  are 
too  light  to  carry  you  comfortably,  Gilbert,  but 
you  shall  have  Mike  the  whole  of  this  winter  en- 
tirely for  yourself;  he  will  bear  sixteen  stone  easi- 
ly ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  Joe  will  ferret  us  out 
another  hunter  nearly  as  good,  and  as  well  up  to 
your  weiglit,  before  the  season  comes  on." 

"j\Iy  dear  fellow,"  exclaimed  Gilbert,  "thanks 
a  thousand  times!  But  I  am  not  going  to  take 
up  my  abode  here,  Morton  ;  it  is  only  the  end  of 
September.  I  fancy  I  shall  be  back  in  the  old 
country  by  the  time  the  hunting  sets  fairly  in." 

"Ah, "replied  Morton,  smiling,  "we  will  see 
about  that.  We  don't  mean  to  let  you  away  so 
easily,  now  we  have  caught  you,  mon  cousin ; 
and,  besides,  do  not  decide  any  thing  till  you 
have  tried  us  all.  Some  people  have  found  Pan, 
you  know,  a  veiy  difficult  place  from  which  to 
go  away;  but  we  shall  see.  Come  out  now, 
Gilbert ;  the  sun  is  setting  already.  How  we 
have  idled  away  the  afternoon !  and  I  have  lots 
more  to  show  you.     Come  along!" 

Tiie  stable  foiTied  one  side  of  a  neat  court- 
yard, of  which  coach-house  and  servants'  apart- 
ments and  a  very  showy  harness-room  filled  up 
tlie  other  three.  A  wide  gate  hung  across  the 
entrance ;  and  just  as  they  reached  this,  the 
marquise's  barouche  turned  slowly  in,  drawn  by 
a  splendid  pair  of  dark  bays,  and  driven  by  a 
fat  coachman,  of  whom  the  only  insignia  of  liis 
nationality,  beyond  his  gray-hued,  good-temper- 
ed Be'arnais  face,  were  the  colored  cockade  that 
adorned  his  hat  and  the  cut  of  the  epaulets  on 
his  shoulders.     Except  this,  the  carriage  and  its 


appointments  were  daik,  plain,  and  handsome  as 
could  be.  Tlie  marquise's  coronet  and  mono- 
gram were  visible  on  the  panels ;  for  her  hus- 
band liked  to  see  them  emblazoned  everywhere, 
thougli  they  were  by  no  means  remarkable  o,r 
obtrusive. 

"My  mother  has  come  in,  I  see,"  said  Morton. 
"We  will  go  round  and  join  her  presently;  she 
will  be  taking  exercise  on  the  terrace  in  behalf 
of  Panfan  and  Lu.  But  come  down  this  way 
a  little  first.  See  what  a  good  view  of  tlie 
mountains  opens  from  the  back  of  the  court- 
yard ;  and  here  is  my  paddock  down  below. 
Look,  I  have  three  promising  young  animals  in 
there." 

He  leaned  his  arms  on  the  top  rail  of  the  pad- 
dock-gate as  he  spoke,  and  Gilbert,  full  of  in- 
terest— keener,  indeed,  for  the  paddock  and  its 
inmates  than  for  the  view — leaned  beside  him. 

"Very  handsome  colts,"  he  said.  "Tiiat 
gray  one  has  a  splendid  shoulder." 

"Yes.  I  think  they  will  turn  out  well;  Joe 
is  such  a  famous  fellow  with  horses.  I  have 
never  ceased  to  be  grateful  to  you,  Gilbert,  for 
sending  him  out." 

"The  favor  was  as  much  to  him  as  to  you," 
said  Gilbert.  "He  seems  perfectly  happy,  and 
looks  most  ridiculous,  but  very  much  at  home." 

"Oh,  he  gets  on  very  well,  and  I  often  laugh 
as  I  come  suddenly  to  the  yard  sometimes  and 
overhear  him  talking  Bearnais  or  French  ;  it 
is  wonderful  how  he  has  picked  them  up.  What 
do  you  think  of  that  little  bay,  Gilbert?  She  is 
three  years  turned  this  autumn,  and  comes  of  a 
capital  stock.  Joe  and  I  tliink  of  entering  her 
for  the  flat  race  at  the  spring  meeting  this  year ; 
but  what  do  you  think  ?" 

"  Race !"  exclaimed  Gilbert.  "  Do  you  go  in 
for  that  too  down  here?" 

"Don't  we!  Wait  till  you  see.  We  do,  in- 
deed, go  in  for  it,  and  a  good  deal  too  much  so 
for  a  good  many  of  us,  I  can  tell  you ;  but  that 
is  not  my  line,  you  know,  except  in  a  very  ama- 
teur way.  The  flat  race  is  for  gentlemen's  hunt- 
ers, and  I  should  like  my  Brillante  to  proclaim 
herself  the  best  at  Pan,  that  is  all.  Oh,  the 
races  are  great  fun,  and  about  as  pretty  a  siglit 
in  some  ways  as  you  could  wish  to  see." 

"Only  fancy!"  said  Gilbert.  "How  odd  it 
seems !  Racing  and  hunting  were  about  the 
last  things  I  thought  of  in  coming  down  here. 
I  had  no  idea  you  were  such  a  sporting  com- 
munity." 

"Oh,  we  are  every  thing!  Wait  till  you 
have  seen  us  all ;  we  will  astonish  you,  I  dare 
say,  in  more  ways  than  one.  But  what  do  you 
think  of  the  little  filly  ?" 

"I  think  she  is  uncommonly  pretty,"  said 
Gilbert.  "Trim  as  could  be,  every  way,  and 
with  a  very  graceful  head.  She  '  looks  like  go- 
ing,' too,  Morton.  That  is  an  easy,  swinging 
canter  of  hers.  I  fancy  she  could  go  at  any 
pace." 

"I  believe  she  would.  We  will  have  her  out 
one  morning  with  the  saddle  on,  and  let  Joe  try 
her  a  bit.  He  is  a  capital  little  light-weight, 
and  is  very  eager  about  the  race.  And  now  I 
think  we  have  pretty  well  done  the  stables,  and 
may  as  well  go  round  to  the  other  side  of  the 
house.  But  look  a  moment,  Gilbert,  is  not  that 
a  glorious  view  ?  Look  at  the  snow  now  with 
that  red  light  upon  it.     I  am  very  fond  of  this 
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old  gate ;  I  often  smoke  a  cheroot  here  to  look 
at  the  sunset  and  watch  the  cohs  scampering  in 
the  field.  I  declare  I  think  they  like  it  too, 
they  always  get  so  frisky  on  a  fine  evening,  and 
you  can  hardly  get  them  in.  Look!  is  not  that 
fine,  where  the  pics  run  up  into  the  crimson 
sky  ?" 

"  It  is  splendid,"  said  Gilbert ;  and  so  it  was. 
The  mountains  had  the  flush  of  tlie  evening  upon 
them  now,  and  the  shadows  had  deepened,  and 
the  lights  were  golden  down  in  the  woody  valleys 
below. 

"These  mountains  are  glorious !"  said  Gilbert. 
"  How  I  long  to  explore  them !  Can  one  not  go 
and  scramble  about  in  the  snows  ?  I  should  like 
to  get  to  the  top  of  that  fine  fellow  throwing  his 
head  up  into  tlie  clouds  away  there." 

"The  Pic  du  Midi,"  said  Morton.  "No,  it 
is  too  late  in  the  year  for  that ;  you  must  wait 
for  the  spring ;  then  we  will  make  lots  of  ascen- 
sions, as  they  say  here,  and  explore  as  many 
mountains  and  passes  as  you  like.  You  must 
see  the  water-falls  too — the  Gavarnie  and  all  tlie 
rest,  and  you  must  see  the  Eaux  Chaudes,  and 
the  Eaux  Bonnes  and  Argeles,  and  the  lakes  of 
Artouste  and  Orredon  and  Seculeijo,  and  many 
more  besides.  Oh,  you  will  have  plenty  to  do 
in  the  exploring  line  if  you  will  only  have  pa- 
tience, but  we  can  not  let  you  go  off"  among  the 
winter  snows." 

"One  could  look  forever  at  this  view!"  ex- 
claimed Gilbert,  impulsively,  fired  with  a  sudden 
enthusiasm  of  enjoyment. 

"Yes,"  said  Morton,  taking  out  his  little, 
dainty,  embroidered  case,  "provided  always  one 
has  a  cigar.  Here,  take  one ;  there  is  some- 
thing in  this  sort  of  evening  that  suggests  to  my 
mind  tobacco.  There  —  I  thoroughly  enjoy  it 
now.  That  snowy  background  is  splendid,  and 
I  am  very  fond  of  the  comfortable  foreground 
of  habitations  also.  I  am  essentially  a  sociable 
being,  Gilbert;  I  like  the  feeling  that  one  has 
neighbors  all  close  about." 

"Yes  ;  what  quantities  there  are  !  Who  lives 
in  all  these  houses  ?  I  am  sure  we  could  cotmt 
the  smokes  of  a  dozen  on  these  different  little 
hills." 

"  Yes,  there  are  quite  as  many.  They  are  all 
chateaux — neighbors — different  people — families 
large  and  small.  Look !  that  is  my  little  Jeanne's 
house  there,  away  over  the  shoulder  of  the  far- 
thest coteau.  Do  you  see  ?  where  the  green  bit 
of  sloping  bank  comes  in  above  the  oak-woods, 
and  where  the  smoke  is  rising  from  a  lot  of  chim- 
neys. You  must  be  introduced,  Gilbert,  to  little 
Jeanne." 

"Yes;  I  am  looking  forward  with  interest 
and  curiosity  to  the  introduction,  I  assure  you." 

"Well,  you  will  have  the  opportunity  to-mor- 
row nigiit ;  we  are  to  have  a  dinner  party.  I 
wonder,  by-the-bye,  who  are  coming  altogether ; 
I  must  ask  my  mother  when  we  go  in.  I  know 
Jeanne  is,  but  I  forgot  to  inquire  about  any  body 
else." 

"A  dinner  party !" exclaimed  Gilbert. 

"Yes;  we  are  always  having  them  here. 
Just  the  neighbors,  you  know  ;  the  people  round, 
and  a  few,  perhaps,  from  Pau,  and  little  Jeanne, 
and  her  father  and  mother,  of  course,  and  I  dare 
say  her  eldest  sister  will  come,  and  I  should  not 
wonder  if  we  had  the  Baron  Keffel.  He  lives  in 
the  little  villa  on  that  hill  opposite,  and  my  moth- 


er is  wonderfully  fond  of  him.  Come,  Gilbert, 
it  is  about  dinner-time;  shall  we  be  strolling 
home?" 

So  the  cousins  had  idled  away  that  first  after- 
noon, and  they  got  back  to  the  terrace  below  the 
drawing-room  windows  too  late  to  find  the  mar- 
quise there.  She  had  gone  in,  after  the  walk 
which  she  took  daily,  accompanied  by  Lu,  Fan- 
fan,  and  a  large  Pyrenean  mastiff,  up  and  down 
between  the  garden  and  the  house,  on  the  ter- 
race flanked  by  stiff  borders,  and  by  tall  plaster 
vases  filled  with  geraniums  and  with  many  other 
ricli-colored,  sweet-scented  flowers. 

From  here  the  view  stretched  eastward ;  it 
was  the  opposite  side  of  the  house  from  the  sta- 
ble-yard, and  the  Pic  de  Bigorre  turned  its  west- 
ern shoulder  upon  them  now,  with  low  hills  and 
wooded  valleys  lying  between.  The  thick  foli- 
age of  the  oak  and  beech  trees  made  many  a 
shady  corner  in  the  bank  that  sloped  below  the 
garden  ;  a  winding,  serpent  pathway  lost  itself  in 
tlieir  shadow,  and  disappeared  into  the  hollow 
beneath  ;  and,  following  the  direction  of  this  hid- 
den tract,  the  eye  reached  the  pointed  roof  of 
a  picturesque  little  house  (very  different  in  char- 
acter from  any  other  on  the  coteaux)  that  lay 
embowered  in  woody  verdure  about  half  a  mile 
away. 

"Ah  !"  exclaimed  Morton,  observing  the  di- 
rection of  Gilbert's  gaze,  "that  is  the  chalet,  a 
pi'etty  little  place — a  fancy  of  my  father's ;  and 
an  expensive  toy  it  was,  too,  till  Madame  Zophee 
arrived  among  us,  took  it,  and  made  it  her  home. 
You  must  see  it  one  of  tj;iese  days,  and  Madame 
Zophe'e,  too." 

"^ladame  who?"  said  Gilbert,  to  whom  every 
body's  name,  as  it  came  fresh  upon  him,  was  a 
matter  of  difficulty  and  amazement. 

"  Madame  Zophia  Petrovna  Variazinka — that 
is  her  little  designation,"  said  Morton,  laughing. 
"  But  she  is  kind  enough  to  be  satisfied  with 
Madame  Zophee  alone  from  our  heretic  lips,  un- 
worthy and  unable  as  they  are  to  compete  with 
the  euphonious  and  difficult  nomenclature  of 
Holy  Russia.  A  very  nice  person  she  is,  the  lit- 
tle madame.  Y'ou  must  see  her  some  day  soon. 
She  has  lived  there  for  years,  and  we  are  all  de- 
voted to  her — I  as  tenderly  as  Jeanne  will  allow 
me ;  my  father  and  mother  with  an  adoration 
that  is  characteristic  of  them  and  of  her.  Do  you 
like  our  croquet-ground,  Gilbert?  You  can  see 
it  capitally  from  here.  Look !  it  is  that  flat  on 
tiie  top  of  the  rising  bank  there,  beyond  the  rose- 
walk.  These  large  trees  make  a  delicious  shad- 
ow of  an  afternoon,  and  the  view  is  beautiful. 
My  mother  spends  many  an  hour  upon  these 
garden-chairs,  and  in  the  summer-time  it  is  our 
evening  drawing-room.  We  have  tea  or  coffee 
there  while  my  fiither  plays  his  favorite  game ; 
you  can  not  think  how  fond  he  is  of  croquet. 
Come,  let  us  go  in  now  ;  it  is  getting  very  late." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

BY     A     LOG     FIRE. 

Chateau  de  St.  Hilaire  was  not  a  very 
large  house.  It  was  picturesque  and  old-fash- 
ioned and  castellated,  presenting  an  appearance 
of  much  dignity  as  it  towered  in  its  lofty  position 
on  the  crest  of  the  sloping  hill,  but  its  rooms  were 
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not  namerons,  neither  were  tlieir  proportions 
great.  The  hall  was  handsoma,  and  so  was  the 
dining-room,  while  the  violet  boudoir  of  the  mar- 
quise was  as  exquisite  and  as  luxurious  as  her 
bower  in  the  house  in  town.  The  smoking-room, 
too,  was  excellent ;  and  the  large  drawing-room, 
where  the  marquise  sat,  presented  a  delicious 
combination  of  artistic  elegance  and  domestic 
comfort  as  the  three  gentlemen  joined  her  there 
that  evening  in  the  after-dinner  hour. 

It  was  a  lofty  room,  with  beautiful  old  fresco 
walls  and  ceiling,  of  which  the  rich  moldings 
were  picked  out  in  delicate  coloring  by  an  Ital- 
ian artist,  in  the  days  of  an  extravagant  Mar- 
quis de  St.  Hilaire,  several  generations  ago. 
Some  courtly  old  family  portraits  of  lovely 
daughters  and  brave  sons  of  the  house  adorned 
the  panels,  the  coloring  of  their  dresses  and  uni- 
forms, the  bloom  of  their  bright  faces,  and  the 
hue  of  their  softly  powdered  hair,  harmonizing 
well  with  the  walls  and  fresco  frames,  which 
had  all,  indeed,  been  toned  to  suit  them.  There 
was  a  quantity  of  antique  furniture  in  the  room, 
fauteuils  and  sofas  of  Louis  XIII.,  artistic  and 
uninviting ;  but  these  were  pushed  back,  and 
ranged  to  advantage  with  the  Sevres  paneled 
cabinets  and  the  tables  of  old  marquetry,  round 
the  outskirts  of  the  room ;  while  the  window 
where  madame  sat  in  the  day  -  time,  and  the 
wide  fire-place  where  she  was  now  cozily  en- 
sconced, were  surrounded  by  many  little  couches 
and  chairs,  low,  well  stuffed,  and  luxurious,  ac- 
cording to  those  modern  fashions  M'hich  have 
substituted  cretonne  and  comfort  for  damask 
and  gilt. 

And  there  behind  a  transparent  glass  screen 
sat  the  marquise,  near  an  enormous  bright-burn- 
ing log  fire.  The  chimney  was  open  and  grate- 
less,  in  the  old  French  manner  to  which  she 
clung,  loving  it  ever  as  familiar  and  picturesque, 
and  repudiating  the  rapid  inroad  which  took 
place  around  them  of  modern  grates  and  coal. 
The  room  was  softly  lighted  by  small  lamps 
shaded  with  rose -color,  the  tone  the  marquise 
preferred  always,  the  one  she  considered  became 
her  best.  Her  evening  toilet  was  very  pretty  ; 
her  hair  seemed  in  this  light  more  snowy  than 
ever,  her  face  younger,  and  her  eyes  more  spark- 
ling and  bright.  She  looked  busy  and  happy  as 
they  entered,  her  fingers  working  nimbly  among 
her  heap  of  gay-colored  wools,  her  glance  wan- 
dering continually  to  Fanfan  and  Lulu,  who  both 
slumbered  peaceably  on  the  rug  now,  in  the  full 
glow  and  heat  of  the  crackling  fire.  A  warm 
atmosphere  diffused  itself  around  her  as  she  sat 
in  view  of  the  cheerful  blaze,  sheltered  by  her 
glass  screen  ;  and  the  air  of  the  room  was  pleas- 
antly pervaded  by  the  faint,  sweet  scent  of  vio- 
lets and  roses,  which  always  seemed  to  float 
round  the  marquise,  and  to  permeate  every 
thing  that  belonged  to  her  with  a  delicate  per- 
fume that  ever  reminded  one  of — herself. 

She  looked  up  brightly  as  the  three  entered. 
The  post-bag  had  come  in  since  dinner-time,  and 
the  marquis  and  Morton  turned  to  the  round  ta- 
ble where  it  lay,  and  proceeded  to  examine  and 
peruse  its  contents.  Morton  found  letters  and 
newspapers,  and  was  soon  absorbed  in  them ; 
but  the  old  gentleman  found  little  to  induce  the 
delay  of  his  evening  sleep.  He  sunk  into  a  huge 
chair  just  opposite  to  madame,  and,  after  nodding 
to  her  gently  two  or  three  times,  and  smiUng 


amiably  in  recognition  of  her  affectionate  glance' 
he  soon  dropped  quietly  away,  with  his  fat  hands 
folded  across  his  person,  into  most  profound  re- 
pose. 

The  marquise  beckoned  Gilbeit  to  the  sofa 
beside  her.  He  smiled  with  a  sense  of  pleasure 
and  of  admiration  as  he  sat  down,  and  looked 
from  her  to  her  embroidery- frame,  and  to  the 
pile  of  soft  wools  which  he  had  to  push  away  to 
make  room  for  himself.  He  thought  of  his 
mother  again,  as  she  also  worked  continually  on 
the  fireside  sofa  at  home,  and  he  thought  of  her 
works,  Mhich  were  always  coarse  shawls  and 
muftetees  for  the  poor  of  Erie's  Lynn,  and  of  her 
colors,  all  hard  and  gray.  Then  he  watched  his 
aunt  curiously.  Her  wools  were  all  soft,  many- 
hued,  and  brilliant,  and  her  work  was  a  shep- 
herdess on  a  velvet  backgi-ound,  tending  most 
remarkable  sheep,  and  listening  to  a  singing 
swain.  "When  she  tired  of  this,  or  on  saints' 
days,  the  marquise  stitched  at  a  broidered  vest- 
ment for  the  parish  priest — a  wonderful  piece  of 
work  of  woven  gold  and  silver  and  filoselle,  that 
was  alike  a  credit  to  her  piety  and  her  skill.  To- 
night it  was  the  frame  and  the  shepherdess,  and 
as  Gilbert  approached  her,  she  bent  over  it,  and 
said  to  him  in  a  soft  tone  : 

"  Sit  by  me,  dear  boy  ;  I  like  to  have  you.  I 
like  to  see  you  and  hear  you  talk.  You  remind 
me  of  old,  old  times,  Gilbert ;  you  do  so  resem- 
ble my  own  family  and  the  brothers  of  my  ear- 
ly days.  There  was  your  uncle,  my  youngest 
brother ;  you  are  exactly  like  him.  Poor  Frank  ! 
he  was  years  my  junior  and  Anna's.  He  was 
kind  when  I  married,  and  promised  to  come  and 
see  me  here.  But  he  never  did  ;  he  went  to  In- 
dia, you  know,  with  his  regiment,  and  fell  in  bat- 
tle. A  brave  fellow,  a  real  Deningham,  a  dear 
boy !  You  are  wonderfully  like  him.  These 
are  old  days  I  am  speaking  of,  Gilbert,  before 
you  were  born.  Soon  after  that  event  my  eldest 
brother  died,  and  the  title  went  away  to  cousins. 
Poor  Frank !  it  would  all  have  been  his  if  he 
had  lived.  Does  your  mother  ever  talk  of  these 
old  times,  dear  child  ?" 

"No,  aunt,"  he  answered, hesitatingly,  "I  do 
not  think  she  does." 

"What  does  she  talk  of,  then — generally,  I 
mean?  Of  you,  I  fancy,  and  your  future  and 
your  marriage,  and  the  brilliant  figure  you  are 
to  make  as  the  county  M.P. — eh,  Gilbert?" 

"No,  that  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  either,"  he 
replied.  "My  mother  is  a  very  quiet  person. 
Aunt  Violet ;  she  never  does  talk  much.  She 
is  very  good,  but,  then,  it  is  in  a  way  of  her  own. 
She  is  verj' — what  they  call  serious,  you  know." 

"I  know,"  said  the  marquise.  "And  I — I 
am  a  gabbling,  sill_v  old  thing,  and  that  is  just 
what  she  would  think  me,  and  that  is  just  what 
she  thought  me  when  I  was  a  girl:  then  I  was 
a  sill}'  young  thing,  and  that  was  all  the  differ- 
ence. Well,  Gilbert,  I  may  be.  I  do  not  set 
up  for  any  thing  better  than  my  neighbors. 
But,  God  helping  me,  I  have  been  as  good  a  wife 
to  my  Leon  there  as  she  could  have  been  to  old 
Sir  Stanton ;  and.  Heaven  knows,  I  have  loved 
my  children  as  well  as  Anna  can  have  loved 
you,  her  only  precious  one;  though  I  dare  say 
we  have  had  a  different  way  of  showing  it,  and 
of  altogether  acting  out  our  lives." 

"  I  dare  say  you  have,"  said  Gilbert,  dreamily, 
for  he  was  thinking,  as  she  spoke,  of  that  strange 
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young  life  of  his  in  the  past — of  its  solitude,  and 
of  its  narrow  scope  for  all  affections  and  powers. 

"I  have  thought  and  thought  for  my  children 
unceasingly,"  the  marquise  continued,  "and 
studied  their  dispositions  and  calculated  the 
probabilities  of  their  lives.  Has  Anna  done  the 
same  for  you,  Gilbert  ?" 

'•In  her  own  way,  no  doubt  she  has,"  he  an- 
swered. 

'•Then,  has  she  molded  her  own  prejudices 
and  opinions  according  to  the  character  she  saw 
you  possessed  ?  1  wonder  if  she  has,  now  ?  I 
wonder  much,  because  there  is  something  unu- 
sual about  you,  che'ri,  something  of  inexperience 
and  want  of  free  development,  that  is  uncommon 
in  a  young  Englishman  of  twenty-five;  and  I 
marvel  to  myself  if  Anna  has  considered  you 
individually  and  characteristically  in  your  up- 
bringing, or  only  her  own  prejudices  and  her- 
self. What  does  she  think  about  your  mairiage, 
Gilbert  ?" 

"I  do  not  suppose,"  he  answered,  laughing  a 
little  at  this  astute  analysis  of  his  education  and 
of  himself — "  I  do  not  suppose  she  is  thinking 
about  it  at  all,  aunt." 

"  She  must  be.  I  am  certain  it  is  never  out 
of  her  mind." 

•'Well,"  he  assented,  doubtfully,  "she  may 
be  contemplating  with  aversion  a  gi-eat  many 
people  whom,  according  to  her,  I  am  not  to  mar- 
ry ;  but  I  do  not  imagine  I  have  ever  seen  any 
body  whom  it  is  possible  that  she  can  think  I 
am." 

•'Well,  well,  it  is  time  you  were  rang(.  Gil- 
bert, and  I  can  quite  imagine  to  myself  tliat  that 
is  just  the  very  subject  on  which  Anna  would  be 
difficult  and  unmanageable.  Dieu  I  do  not  I  re- 
member when  I  married  that  good  Leon?  And 
I  dare  say  she  is  not  much  improved  in  breadth 
of  mind  and  in  toleration  since  then." 

"I  must  say  she  has  her  prejudices,"  said  Gil- 
bert. 

"Well,  listen :  look  here,"  continued  his  aunt, 
rapidly;  "/had  my  prejudices — I  had  my  beau 
ideal.'  I  wanted  ISiortou  to  be  an  Englishman 
in  his  marriage,  and  to  bring  me  an  English 
daughter  here  to  the  Pyrenees ;  and,  above  all, 
I  wished  Ada  to  go  home,  and  be  as  I  was  in 
my  young  days,  in  one  of  those  beautiful  homes 
of  the  old  country  which  I  have  never  ceased  to 
love.  But  I  soon  realized  that  Morton  was 
Bearnais  in  every  thing  but  his  name  and  his 
tailor,  and  Ada  a  petite  Fran9aise  to  the  points 
of  her  toes ;  so  I  gave  it  up  at  once,  Gilbert,  I 
did !  And  Ada  married  Re'ne'  de  la  Garonne ; 
and  now  Morton  will  be  settled,  in  a  few  months, 
with  little  Jeanne  de  Veuil.  You  must  see 
Jeanne,  Gilbert ;  and  Ada  will  come  here  before 
Christmas,  I  hope,  to  see  all  of  us,  and  particu- 
larly you." 

'•Jeanne  is  coming  to-morrow  night,"  said 
^lorton,  suddenly  looking  up  from  where,  sunk 
in  the  depth  of  a  huge  chair,  he  was  perusing  Le, 
Gaulois  by  the  light  of  a  distant  lamp ;  the  name 
in  the  last  sentence  had  caught  his  ear. 

"Yes,  she  is  coming.  By-the-bye,  we  have 
never  told  Gilbert  there  was  gayety  in  store  for 
him  to-morrow." 

"I  told  him  of  the  dinner  party  when  we  were 
out  to-day,"  said  Morton,  "and  he  made  a  gri- 
mace over  it,  I  can  tell  you.  too." 

"Ah,  the  dinner  party  1"  cried  the  marquis, 


waking  up  with  a  jump  and  joining  in  the  con- 
versation. "  To  what  proportion  has  it  grown, 
Violette  ?  I  know  your  ways  I  How  many  peo- 
ple are  you  going  to  put  into  the  dining-room 
to-morrow  ?" 

"Oh,  you  be  tranquil,  Le'on !  No  one  at 
whom  you  will  growl — a  pleasant  pot-pourri  of 
Pau  and  the  neighborhood,  and  of  national  vari- 
eties that  I  think  will  do  Gilbert's  education  good 
to  meet.  Let  me  see  —  there  are  Comte  and 
Comtesse  de  Beaulieu ;  there  are  little  Jeanne 
and  her  sister,  and  MoJisieur  and  JNIadame  de 
Veuil ;  there  are  Baron  Keft'el  and  Bebe  Beres- 
ford ;  and  there  are  the  big  English  cuirassier, 
Hanleigh,  and  ^Irs.  and  Miss  Carlisle ;  and — last, 
but  not  least  —  ^Madame  Zophee  has  promised 
faithfully  that  if  the  evening  is  at  all  fine  she  will 
come ;  then  we  are  three  gentlemen  and  one 
lady  in  the  house — and  that  makes  us  sixteen. 
Why,  that  is  nothing,  Le'on  I  What  will  you 
have  ?" 

"Ah,  Madame  Zophe'e!  Then  you  will  see 
her;  that  is  famous,  Gilbert  I"  said  Morton. 
"The  little  'Solava,'  the  nightingale,  as  Baron 
Keft'el  calls  her  in  one  of  his  six  words  of  Rus- 
sian. I  am  glad,  indeed.  It  is  not  often  she 
can  be  got  out  of  her  nest." 

"Xo,  but  she  has  promised  she  will  really 
come  to-morrow,  and  I  think  she  will  keep  her 
word." 

"And  Be'be — that  is  capital ;  and  the  big  dra- 
goon, the  cuirassier,  as  you  call  him ;  I  did  not 
know  you  had  asked  them,"  said  INIorton. 

"  My  dear,  we  must  have  had  pendants  for  the 
Carlisles,  and  they  have  sat  on  my  conscience 
for  the  last  month  like — " 

"Crows  on  a  hand-rail,"  suggested  Morton, 
for  which  speech  he  was  instantly  snubbed  by 
his  father. 

"Why  do  you  laugh,  Morton?  Excellent 
pei*sons!     Fi  done  I  ' 

"Fi  done!  indeed,  you  naughty  boy!"  cried 
his  mother,  laughing,  as  she  held  up  a  finger  at 
him.  "You  shall  have  Miss  Carlisle  to  take  in 
to  dinner  for  your  impertinence,  and  Gilbert  shall 
have  Jeanne — " 

"Xo,  no !"  cried  Morton.  "  I  could  not  stand 
that.  Gilbert,  indeed !  I  should  be  furious  with 
jealousy  the  whole  time,  and  should  most  prob- 
ably throw  a  plate  at  his  head.  Xo,  no  I  Jeanne 
for  me,  if  you  please :  all  the  privileges  of  mj' 
position,  or  what  is  the  fun  of  being  engaged  ?" 

"And  whom,  then,  isyour  cousin  to  conduct?" 
said  the  marquis,  with  austerity,  for  he  thought 
Morton's  tongue  was  running  away  with  him  in 
a  manner  far  too  flippant  for  so  serious  a  subject 
as  one  of  his  mother's  dinner  parties. 

"Oh,  he  shall  have  his  choice  of  all  of  them, 
barring  Jeanne,"  said  Morton.  "He  may  have 
Miss  Carlisle  and  her  fifty  thousand  pounds,  if 
he  likes,  or  he  may  conduct  my  future  mother- 
iu-law." 

"Xonsense,  nonsense!"  cried  the  marquise. 
"  Gilbert  shall  take  no  one  in  but  my  own  little 
pet,  Zophe'e,  to  whom  I  have  boasted  of  my  hand- 
some nephew  this  live-long  afternoon  ;  and  as  she 
is  almost  the  only  one  of  the  party  who  can  speak 
English  fit  to  be  understood,  she  is  the  best  one 
for  him  to  have,  if  only  on  that  account." 

"  Well,  well,  so  let  it  be,  madre  mia ;  and  I 
do  not  think  Gilbert  will  fare  badly.  I  can  not 
say  I  pity  him.     If  I  were  not  Alexander,  I'd 
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certainly  be  Diogenes.  I  mean,  if  I  were  not  to 
have  my  own  little  Jeanne,  I'd  have  Madame 
Zophe'e  before  any  one." 

"Temporarily  and  permanently,"  said  the 
marquise,  emphatically.  "But  fancy  compar- 
ing my  mignon  Zophe'e  to  Diogenes !" 

' '  Or  Jeannette  to  Alexander  I"  answered  Mor- 
ton, laughing,  as  he  rose  to  light  his  mother's 
candle,  while  she,  calling  her  dogs  and  gathering 
up  her  wool-work,  prepared  to  leave  the  room. 


CHAPTER  V. 

INCOGXITA. 


Next  day  a  drive  with  his  uncle  in  the  stan- 
hope across  the  coteau  toward  Gans  and  Loirvie 
occupied  for  Gilbert  the  hours  after  lunch.  Then 
he  gave  the  marquise  his  arm,  as  she  requested, 
in  her  promenade  up  and  down  the  terrace,  while 
the  sun  set  over  the  mountains  behind  St.  Hi- 
laire,  casting  a  ruddy  light  across  the  hills  that 
lay  around  them,  and  on  the  blue  smoke  curling 
from  Madame  Zophe'e's  house. 

Before  dinner  he  disappeared  to  his  own  room, 
where  Baptiste  had  established  himself  as  his 
special  valet,  and  where  all  tlie  preparations  for 
a  most  elaborate  toilet  were  already  made.  Gil- 
bert got  rid  of  Baptiste  for  the  time  being,  as- 
suring him  that  he  took  not  twenty  minutes  to 
dress,  and  that  it  wanted  still  an  hour  of  dinner- 
time; and  then,  extinguishing  half  the  candles 
with  which  that  anxious  attendant  had  illumi- 
nated the  room,  he  threw  himself  into  the  huge 
chair  by  the  fire-place,  intending  to  rouse  up  his 
energies  in  a  few  minutes,  and  to  write  to  his 
mother  before  beginning  to  dress.  Meantime  he 
would  revolve  what  he  should  say  to  her,  and 
thoughts  chased  each  other  through  his  mind. 

He  laughed  to  himself  as  he  realized  how  dif- 
ficult, and,  indeed,  how  undesirable,  it  would  be 
to  bestow  upon  her  in  the  least  a  detailed  or  ve- 
racious description  of  the  inmates  or  surround- 
ings of  St.  Hilaire.  Nothing  could  make  her 
understand  them,  and  every  thing  would  seem 
to  her  "outlandish,"  for  so  he  knew  she  would 
express  it.  Every  thing  here  was  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  her  reflections  in  every  way.  He 
knew  she  would  call  the  marquis  "a  frivolous 
old  man,"  and  Morton  "empty-headed  and  un- 
regenerate."  Above  all,  how  could  he  confess 
to  her  that  he  was  much  more  than  half  in  love 
with  his  aunt,  that  reprobate  daughter  of  the 
Ked  Lady,  or  how  describe  her  in  the  charming 
and  delightful  light  in  which  she  appeared  to 
him? 

He  gT"ew  drowsy  as  these  difficulties  arose, 
and  he  kept  on  planning  the  sentences  within 
his  brain  by  which  he  would  impart  to  her  sim- 
ply that  the  country  was,  after  all,  beautiful; 
that  life  at  St.  Hilaire  pleased  him  ;  that  his  re- 
lations were  kind ;  and  that  he  shoidd  not  won- 
der if  he  lingered  a  little,  and  whiled  away  a  few 
desultory  weeks  here  before  he  went  farther  on 
his  travels  or  returned  again  home.  So  he  mused 
very  drowsily  indeed,  and  the  occupation  must 
have  been  an  agreeable,  if  a  passive  one  ;  for  the 
time  slipped  somehow  imperceptibly  away,  and 
suddenly  Baptiste  broke  in  upon  him  with  a 
hasty  knock,  an  immediate  entrance,  and  the  in- 


timation that  it  was  ten  minutes  to  the  dinner- 
hour. 

Gilbert  managed  to  achieve  his  toilet  in  very 
little  over  that  time,  entirely  to  his  own  satisfac- 
tion, if  not  to  Baptiste's  ;  and  he  even  found  a 
moment,  as  he  was  running  down-stairs,  to  put 
into  his  button-hole  an  exquisite  little  bouquet  of 
jessamine  and  stephanotis  he  had  found  ready — 
a  pretty  attention  of  the  marquise,  as  Baptiste 
informed  him :  she  had  laid  it  on  his  dressing- 
table  herself. 

He  entered  the  drawing-room,  to  find  it  fidl 
of  people,  and  all  perfect  strangers  to  him.  It 
was  a  moment  calculated  to  induce  a  state  of 
hopeless  shyness  on  his  part,  if  it  had  been  the 
least  in  his 'disposition  to  become  shy.  Happi- 
Iv,  it  was  not  so;  in  fact,  quite  the  reverse.  He 
had  known  few  people  in  his  life,  but  these  he 
had  known  so  well  tliat  a  sort  of  unthinking 
confidence  in  himself  and  in  every  one  about 
him — a  ready  frankness  in  intercourse  with  ac- 
quaintances new  and  old — had  become  habitual 
as  second  nature  to  him,  an  eftect  upon  a  char- 
acter like  his.  not  of  great  knowledge  of  the 
world,  but  of  little.  He  smiled  into  every  coun- 
tenance he  met  as  upon  the  fitce  of  a  friend ; 
and  he  held  out  his  hand  with  a  ready  and  in- 
stinctive cordiality  that  aroused  always  from  the 
other  side  an  immediate  and  similar  response. 
Thus  he  was  apt  to  say  that  he  "liked  even- 
body,"  and  he  was  ever  ready  to  increase  his 
acquaintance  with  an  unsuspicious  alacrity  that 
made  to  him  acquaintance,  and  even  friendship, 
a  thing  of  rapid  growth. 

So  he  came  into  the  room  now,  and  met  his 
aunt's  scolding  and  salutation  with  a  lattghing 
apology  for  his  tardiness,  which  he  delivered 
without  any  apparent  consciousness  that  every 
eye  in  the  room  was  turned  curiously  upon  him  ; 
for,  of  course,  every  friend  of  the  marquise  was 
curious  as  to  the  looks  and  manner  and  entire 
personnel  of  this  newly  arrived  nephew  of  hers. 
" I  am  not  so  very  late,  am  I ?"  he  said.  "I 
hope  I  am  not  the  very  last !" 

"Not  quite,  but  nearly,  you  lazy  boy  !  I  have 
been  wanting  yon  this  last  ten  minutes.  See ! 
I  must  present  you  to  all  my  dear  friends,  and 
there  is  not  a  moment  now :  only  Madame  Zo- 
phe'e to  come,  and  then  dinner.  You  unkind 
boy  !  whom  shall  I  take  you  to  first  ?  Let  me 
see." 

This  last  was  sotto  voce,  as  she  wheeled  round 
the  room,  resting  her  hand  on  his,  and  glancing 
over  the  circle  of  her  assembled  guests.  Then 
she  began : 

"  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Beaulien,  allow  me 
the  honor  of  presenting  to  you  my  nephew,  Sir 
Gilbert  Erie." 

This  was  to  a  stiff,  little  old  lady,  well-dressed 
and  well-presen-ed,  who  sat  very  bolt  upright  on 
the  corner  of  her  chair.  It  was  a  moment  of 
high  ceremony.  She  accepted  the  presentation 
of  Gilbert  with  much  graciousness,  and  he  an- 
swered her  smile  and  recognition  with  his  low- 
est bow,  while  the  marquise  passed  on. 

"Madame  de  Veuil,  in  anticipation  of  the 
happy  event  that  is  to  connect  our  families,  al- 
low me  the  honor  of  presenting  my  nephew  to 
you." 

Madame  de  Veuil  had  been  a  very  handsome 
woman,  in  part  Spanish;  she  was  brilliant  in 
expression,  olive  in  coloring,  veiy  expansive  in 
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form.  She  received  Gilbert  with  great  suavity, 
but  he  scarcely  glanced  at  her  as  he  performed 
his  bow,  so  interested  was  he  in  looking  behind 
her  to  where,  safe  as  to  propriety,  in  the  near 
vicinity  of  the  maternal  w'ing,  Jeanne  and  Mor- 
ton were  engaged  in  a  blissful  bickering  over 
some  very  amiably  disputed  point. 

Jeanne  was  as  small  as  her  mother  was  port- 
ly, mignon  as  she  was  majestic,  a  little  bright- 
cheeked,  merry-eyed,  laughing  thing,  French  in 
her  pretty  movements  and  piquante  ways,  Span- 
ish in  her  olive  tints  and  in  the  soft  expression 
that  alternated  with  fun  and  laughter  in  her  big, 
almond-shaped  eyes. 

JNIorton  had  a  drooping  flower  in  his  hand, 
which  he  was  begging  permission  to  put  into 
her  hair;  and  she  was  resisting  him  with  ex- 
cessive zeal  and  energetic  assurances,  pointing 
out  to  his  stupid  and  most  masculine  observa- 
tion that  it  did  not  in  the  least  suit  the  color  of 
her  gown. 

The  introduction  of  Gilbert  was  a  happy  di- 
version, and  Jeanne  turned  round  to  flash  a  sliy 
glance  upon  him,  and  to  hold  out  her  hand  at 
IMorton's  bidding;  "for  this,"  he  said, was  "the 
English  way  to  say  welcome;"  and  he  made  her 
repeat  the  word  after  him,  adding  to  it  the  term 
"my  cousin,"  which  called  up  a  bright  blush  to 
Jeanne's  cheeks,  and  excited  an  indignant,  "Be 
quiet,  will  you?  you  naughty  one!"  sotto  voce  in 
French  from  her  lips. 

Gilbert  thought  her  charming,  and  inwardly 
applauded  Morton's  taste.  He  would  have  glad- 
ly lingered  there  with  them,  and  have  tried  to 
draw  more  of  Jeanne's  pretty  broken  English 
words  from  her  pouting  lips,  but  the  marquise 
drew  him  on. 

There  were  Madame  and  Miss  Carlisle  to 
whom  he  must  be  presented,  an  English  heiress 
and  her  mother,  the  first  installment  of  the  win- 
ter arrivals  to  come.  Then  there  were  all  the 
gentlemen,  and  she  went  quite  round  the  circle, 
exhibiting  her  nephew  with  loving  pride. 

The  Comte  de  Beaulieu  was  a  fine  old  aristo- 
crat of  a  past  regime,  with  thin  figure  and  court- 
ly manner  and  gray  head,  with  an  order  at  his 
button-hole,  and  a  stock  of  amazing  stiff'ness  and 
height  inclosing  his  neck.  He  bowed  grandly 
to  Sir  Gilbert,  and  addressed  him  some  appropri- 
ate phrase,  but  he  spoke  no  word  of  any  language 
save  his  own,  so  Gilbert,  who  was  prudent  still 
in  his  exercise  of  the  French  tongue,  was  glad 
to  get  away  from  him  as  fast  as  he  could. 

Monsieur  de  Veuil  was  of  another  type :  a 
stoutish  man,  with  large  features  and  face,  with 
a  great  quantity  of  black  hair  in  a  bushy  condi- 
tion upon  his  head,  and  with  a  mouth  that  (like 
his  eyes)  had  a  w^ay  of  standing  continually  wide 
open,  as  if  he  were  transfixed  with  a  chronic 
astonishment.  In  fact,  it  was  exceedingly  fortu- 
nate that  Jeanne  did  not  at  all  take  after  him, 
for  he  was  exactly  like  an  astounded  turkey-cock, 
and  you  were  always  expecting  him  to  gobble. 

The  big,  broad-shouldered  English  dragoon, 
who  had  come  among  them  the  winter  before 
with  an  introduction  to  Morton  from  an  old 
school  -  friend,  was  the  only  remaining  guest, 
except  two  men  who  stood  together  upon  the 
hearth-rug.  The  dragoon  received  Gilbert  with 
little  grace  or  felicity  of  manner,  for  he  was 
utterly  put  out  and  knocked  off  his  balance  by 
the  ceremony   with   which   the   marquise  pro- 


nounced their  two  names.  "Aw  de  doo?"  was 
all  he  managed  to  say,  with  an  awkward  shuflSe 
from  one  foot  on  to  the  other  and  a  sort  of  nod, 
as  —  much  to  his  satisfaction,  and  still  holding 
Gilbert's  hand  imprisoned — she  passed  on. 

The  two  on  the  hearth-rug  turned  and  bowed 
as  madame  approached  them.  One  of  these 
was  old  and  gray-haired,  the  other  was  young. 
The  latter  Madame  de  St.  Hilaire  passed  with  a 
smile  and  a  playful  tap  of  her  fan. 

"Go  away,  Be'be',"  she  said,  "I  am  not  go- 
ing to  perform  a  ceremony  of  introduction  for 
two  boys  like  you ;  but  here,  Gilbert,  this  is 
Monsieur  le  Baron  Keffel ;  and  my  dear  friend," 
she  continued,  laying  her  hand  gently  on  the 
older  man's  arm,  "will  you  allow  me  the  pleas- 
ure of  making  my  nephew  acquainted  with  you  ?"' 
"Ah  !"  responded  the  baron,  in  a  quick,  sharp 
tone,  like  the  shutting-up  of  a  snuff-box.  "Ah ! 
I,  am,  glad ;  I,  am,  de,  light,  ed,  sir ;  how,  do, 
you.  do?" 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  Gilbert,  who,  taking 
it,  found  his  own  closed  up  into  a  tight,  eager 
clasp,  while  the  old  gentleman  peered  with  sharp, 
hawk-like  eyes  and  with  amazing  inquisitiveiiess 
into  his  countenance. 
"How,  do,  you,  do?" 

This  was  just  the  way  he  spoke,  in  clearly  de- 
fined and  single  syllables,  jerked  out  in  English 
as  perfectly  correct  and  grammatical  as  was  Gil- 
bert's French.  Probably,  in  successful  imitation 
of  either  speech  as  spoken  by  the  natives  they 
were  about  equal. 

The  baron  was  an  extremely  odd-looking  old 
gentleman,  and  there  was  certainly  something 
very  interesting  about  him.  His  figure  was 
slight  and  short,  his  gray  hair  was  brushed  back 
from  a  very  broad  and  knotty  forehead.  His 
mouth  was  a  restless  one,  and  the  thin  lips  work- 
ed curiously  when  he  was  silent,  with  a  quizzical 
expression  of  intense  irony  playing  over  them 
continually.  But  this  was  not  their  only  ex- 
pression ;  they  could  part  sometimes  with  a 
sweet  and  very  brilliant  smile.  He  had  sharp 
little  eyes,  and  the  most  inquisitive-looking  nose 
imaginable.  It  was  rather  long,  it  tapered  a  lit- 
tle, and  the  point  seemed  to  stick  out  before  him 
with  an  unmistakable  expression  of  continual 
inquiry  and  insatiable  curiosity.  It  looked  full 
of  interrogation  now  as  his  gaze  was  raised  to 
Gilbert's  face,  but  he  had  no  instant  opportunity 
for  investigations  of  any  kind,  as  the  young  fel- 
low whom  the  marquise  had  addressed  just  be- 
fore was  answering  her  sally  with  the  most  per- 
fect composure,  and  was  insinuating  his  person 
to  the  front.  As  soon  as  the  presentation  to 
the  baron  was  over,  he  exclaimed,  in  a  laughing 
voice, 

"Well,  madame,  if  you  will  not  do  it,  I  must 
just  introduce  myself" 

"You  tiresome  Be'be,  there  is  no  suppressing 
you !  Here,  Gilbert,  let  me  present  you  to  ISIr. 
Henry —  How  do  you  say  it,  Be'be'  ?  Tell  me  ; 
I  forget  half  your  name." 

"Henry  Edward  Fitzgerald  Beresford,  late 
of  Her  Majesty's  Coldstream  Guards,  and  very 
much  at  your  service.  That  is  the  way  to  do  it, 
madame.  See,  I  have  saved  you  the  trouble." 
The  marquise  answered,  as  she  laughed  at  him, 
"  'Behe!'  'Bebe!'  that  is  the  only  name  by 
which  we  know  him,  Gilbert,  and  the  only  one 
he  deseiTCS." 
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Bebe  BeresfurJ  — so  called  from  his  earliest 
days  at  the  Wellington  Barracks,  and  called  so 
still,  now  he  went  there  no  longer — shook  hands 
with  Gilbert,  who  looked  up  at  him,  amused  at 
his  sang-froid  and  impertinence,  and  recognized 
the  origia  of  the  name  in  the  youngest  and 
smoothest  face  ever  seen  on  such  tall  shoulders, 
in  the  fair  hair  waving  back  from  the  boy's  fore- 
head, and  in  the  pretended  expression  of  aston- 
ished innocence  that  played  over  his  laughing 
mouth  and  his  clear  blue  eyes.  He  was  fair  to 
delicacy,  and  the  hectic  color  and  transparent 
temple"  bespoke  indeed  the  reason  of  his  having 
left  the  Coldstreams  and  the  beloved  barracks, 
and  of  his  becoming  an  habitue  of  Pau.  He 
was  a  merry  fellow,  fond  of  his  foreign  home 
now,  both  people  and  place,  and  he  was  a  uni- 
versal favorite  and  a  privileged  character  among 
them  all. 

The  marquise  attacked  him  again  presently, 
but  he  parried  skillfully  her  rallying  words.  The 
baron  joined  in  with  a  dash  of  pungent  satire, 
and  Gilbert  for  a  few  minutes  listened,  amused. 
Then  his  attention  wandered ;  he  began  to  glance 
round  the  room ;  and  so  it  was  that  he  observed 
first  what  the  marquise  in  her  eager  altercation 
did  not  notice  immediately,  that  the  door  opened 
again,  that  a  lady  was  announced,  who,  unheard 
in  the  hubbub  of  voices,  quietly  entered  the  room. 
The  marquis  had  his  back  toward  her,  bending 
over  Madame  de  Veuil ;  the  marquise  was  ejacu- 
lating with  vehemence  to  the  baron  ;  so  the  lady 
stood  still  a  moment,  unreceived  and  unnoticed, 
looking  inquiringly  from  side  to  side,  while  Gil- 
bert's eyes  had  time  to  rest  upon  her,  and  to  re- 
alize her,  for  just  that  moment  before  his  aunt 
had  turned. 

She  stood  quite  still,  hesitating,  in  that  shady 
light,  which  Madame  la  Marquise  thought  as  be- 
coming to  herself  as  to  her  friends.  Dark  eyes, 
soft  and  deeply  shadowed,  wandered  slowly  and 
steadily  across  the  room,  an  inquiring  and  just 
slightly  astonished  expression  creeping  into  them 
as  she  paused,  still  unobserved.  Her  features 
were  short  and  irregular,  resisting  all  classifica- 
tion under  any  describable  type.  They  were  har- 
monious, however,  and  artistic  in  their  irregular- 
ity, and  the  mouth  was  in  itself  beautiful.  In- 
deed, some  people  were  fond  of  saying  that  it 
was  the  only  perfect  feature  she  possessed ;  but 
in  that  they  were  wrong,  for  the  low,  broad  fore- 
head, with  its  line  of  straight  and  clear-drawn 
brows,  was  perfect  also  in  refined  and  expressive 
intellectuality ;  and  the  white  teeth,  shining  be- 
tween the  full,  parted  lips,  were  small  and  pearly, 
and  exquisite  in  their  perfection  as  well.  The 
figure,  rather  tall  than  short,  was  full  and  undu- 
lating, essentially  gi'aceful  when  she  stood  now 
.  in  perfect  stillness  as  when  she  moved.  Like 
many  who  sought  a  home  in  these  Southern 
climes  of  Beam,  she  looked  fragile,  but  not 
painfully  delicate.  Just  enough  so  to  have  fur- 
nished, perhaps,  sufficient  excuse  for  the  style  of 
her  dress,  which,  though  becoming,  was  unlike 
all  those  around  her.  The  long  skirt  sweeping 
the  ground  was  of  a  rich,  dark  shade  of  chestnut- 
brown,  and  round  her  shoulders  and  close  up  to 
her  throat  she  had  thrown,  in  soft  festoons,  a  scarf 
of  some  delicate  and  pliable  material  and  of  a 
pale  primrose  hue.  It  was  carefully  chosen,  and 
harmonized  as  perfectly  with  the  shade  of  her 
dress  and  the  tone  of  her  own  coloring  as  the 


gold  of  the  autumn  leaves  with  tlieir  sombre  tints 
of  brown.  In  her  ears,  round  her  throat,  and 
twined  through  the  thick  coils  of  her  shadowy 
hair,  she  wore  ornaments  of  the  precious  prim- 
rose-tinted amber  of  Russia,  that  matched  exact- 
ly with  her  scarf.  Of  her  coloring  and  complex- 
ion it  need  only  be  said  that  they  were  of  that  rare 
tone  with  which  amber  can  be  worn  successful- 
ly—  the  blanc-mat  of  Madame  de  Main  tenon — 
pale,  delicate,  and  clear,  without  being  sickly, 
opaque  rather  than  transparent,  and  with  a  faint 
flush  of  color  that  came  and  went  quickly,  speak- 
ing a  fervency  of  life  and  an  energy  of  intellect 
and  feeling  quivering  below  the  shield  of  com- 
posure and  strong  self-control. 

It  was  but  for  a  moment  that  Gilbert  could 
thus  contemplate  her,  and  then  he  touched  his 
aunt's  arm ;  she  paused  in  her  rapid  flow  of 
words,  glanced  at  him,  followed  the  direction  of 
his  eyes,  perceived  her  visitor,  and  rustled  in- 
stantly across  the  room  with  eagerness  and 
speed. 

"Zophe'e!  ray  dear  little  one!  A  thousand 
pardons !     I  did  not  hear  you  come  in." 

"I  have  but  just  come,"  she  answered,  smil- 
ing in  assurance  to  the  marquise,  who  was  sadly 
troubled  at  her  inattention,  and  became  profuse 
and  aflFectionate  in  her  apologies. 

"I  am  so  enchanted  to  see  you,"  she  went  on; 
"it  was  so  good  of  you  to  come,  you  darling. 
And  you  are  cold  too!"  taking  both  the  small 
white  hands  in  her  own  and  chafing  them  gently. 
'•Come  to  the  fire,  dear  ;  come  to  the  fire." 

Then  she  wound  her  arm  round  Madame  Zo- 
phe'e and  kissed  her  on  each  cheek ;  and  while 
that  composed  person  laughed  softly  at  the  ef- 
fusiveness of  the  marquise's  salutation,  she  was 
drawn  irresistibly  on  to  the  hearth-rug  by  one 
arm  still  round  her  shoulder,  her  hands  being 
held  clasped  in  those  of  her  kind  old  friend. 
She  responded  in  gentle,  caressing  tones  to  the 
tenderness  of  the  old  marquise,  without  any  un- 
wonted excitement  of  demonstration  certainly, 
but  in  a  deferential,  pretty  way,  as  if  submitting 
to  it  willingly,  and  full  of  grateful  and  afl'ection- 
ate  response. 

There  was  a  little  buzz  then  among  her  gen- 
tlemen friends,  all  eager  to  welcome  her.  The 
marquis  had  rushed  forward  with  alacrity  equal 
to  his  lady's  as  soon  as  he  observed  her,  and 
waited  only  till  the  energy  of  the  marquise  had 
a  little  expended  itself  to  make  his  salutations 
as  well. 

"Madame," he  said,  with  profound  obeisance, 
' '  I  firil  in  words  to  express  my  pleasure  in  the 
reception  of  you,  and  my  sense  of  the  favor  you 
accord  me  in'thus  at  length  honoring  my  humble 
table  with  your  fair  presence." 

It  was  a  very  fine  speech  indeed  when  heard 
in  all  its  native  dignity,  in  its  proper  tongue ;  and 
when  the  marquis  had  concluded  it  with  deliber- 
ate emphasis  and  entirely  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
he  took  the  hand  which  Madame  Zophee  had 
managed  to  extricate  from  his  wife,  and  he  press- 
ed it  with  respectful  tenderness  to  his  lips. 

Morton  came  forward  also,  and  when  he  reach- 
ed the  vicinity  of  Madame  Zophe'e  he  drew  back 
a  step,  clicked  his  heels  together,  and  made  her 
a  low  bow.     With  tlie  etiquette  of  his  nation  in 
:  ceremony,  he  did  not  advance  to  take  her  hand 
i  until  she  held  it  out  to  him.     It  was  the  left  one 
I  this  time,in  token  of  friendliness  and  familiarity. 
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But  though  he  raised  it  and  bent  his  head  over 
it,  he  had  no  time  to  kiss  the  hand,  as  his  father 
had  done,  before  she  drew  it  lightly  avray. 

"I  hope,"  she  said,  with  a  kind,  bright  glance 
of  her  eyes  up  to  his,  "that  you  appreciate  the 
honor  I  pay  you,  Monsieur  Morton,  in  choosing 
this  evening  for  my  first  dissipation  for  many  a 
year. " 

"I  do  indeed,  madarae,"  he  answered,  with 
another  profound  bow. 

"I  do  not  think  I  could  love  little  Jeanne 
better  than  I  have  loved  her  always,"  she  con- 
tinued, looking  round  for  the  girl;  "but  I  felt 
I  must  come  this  evening  to  congratulate  you, 
vicomte,  and  to  embrace  her  as  your  fiancee." 

IMorton  turned  and  drew  Jeanne  toward  her, 
all  blushing  and  sparkling  at  once  with  new-born 
shyness  and  bliss. 

"Che'rie!"  whispered  Madame  Zophe'e,  as  she 
kissed  the  girl,  and  then  held  her  back  a  little  to 
look  tenderly  into  her  face.  "Do  you  know, 
Vicomte  ISIorton,  I  did  not  think  a  week  ago 
that  these  eyes  and  cheeks  could  possibly  look 
brighter  than  they  did  then ;  but  to-night  I  see, 
after  all,  they  can.  God  give  you  sunny  days, 
you  happy  little  one!"  Then  she  murmured, 
"God  bless  you!"  in  the  Russian  tongue  this 
time,  and  in  a  soft,  low  voice. 

"Go  on,  go  on!"  broke  in  Baron  KefFel. 
"Please  go  on  in  that  tongue  of  music  of  yours. 
It  is  long  since  I  have  heard  you  speak  it,  and 
its  accents  do  drop,  as  I  have  told  you,  madame, 
like  pearls  over  velvet  in  my  ears. " 

"And  you  quote  it  in  your  simile,"  she  said, 
smiling  her  recognition  to  him,  while  he  bowed 
low,  delighted  at  having  succeeded  in  making 
her  turn  his  way.  "  '  They  flow  like  pearls  over 
velvet,'  was  what  Bestuzhev  said  of  Pushkin's 
verse." 

"And  I  say  it  again  of  you  when  you  speak  in 
your  .^olian  voice  your  own  poetic  tongue,"  an- 
swered the  baron.  "  Solava  mojal"  (my  night- 
ingale) he  added,  with  one  of  his  rare  bright 
smiles.  "  So  may  I  call  you,  eh  ?  with  my  priv- 
ilege as  your  adopted  grandfather  ?  and  because 
— ha-ha!  except  you  aud  me  together,  not  one 
body  can  understand." 

"I  think,"  she  answered,  "when  you  were 
in  Russia,  baron,  you  only  learned  such  words 
as  were  pretty  aud  useful  for  flattering  your 
friends." 

"Ha-ha!"  laughed  the  marquis, with  a  heavy 
shake  of  his  portly  sides,  for  the  conversation 
continued  in  French  at  the  moment,  and  so  the 
repartee  was  within  his  reach. 

"Well  hit,"  said  the  marquise.  "But  please, 
chere  Zophee,  do  not  cure  him  of  making  you 
pretty  speeches ;  for,  if  so,  he  will  be  a  savage 
bear  entirely,  seeing  he  makes  them  to  no  one 
else." 

"Ah,  Madame  la  Marquise!"  cried  the  baron, 
in  horrified  expostulation,  and  turning  to  enu- 
merate on  his  fingers  all  the  graceful  things  he 
had  that  very  evening  said  already  to  her. 

Gilbert  had  been  watching  the  group  with  un- 
conscious admiration  all  this  time,  feeling  rather 
than  thinking  how  picturesque  they  all  looked 
in  that  pretty,  old-fashioned,  soft-shaded  room: 
and  he  had  been  congratulating  himself  the  while 
inwardly  that  he,  and  not  the  baron,  was  to  take 
Madame  Zophue  to  dinner. 

Suddenly  at  this  point  he  felt  his  gaze  trans- 


'  fixed  and  fiiscinated  by  the  expression  of  old 
Kett'el's  face,  and  he  burst  into  a  fit  of  merry 
laughter  as  he  waited  for  what  was  to   come 

I  next.  It  was  irresistible ;  the  baron  looked  so 
horrified  at  the  accusation  of  the  marquise,  aud 

i  yet  so  delighted  to  enter  into  battle  again,  eager 
as  ever  over  this  new  cause  for  parry  and  attack, 
that  Gilbert's  sense  of  the  ridiculous  was  touch- 
ed irrepressibly,  and  he  laughed  outright ;  with 
such  a  meriy  peal  too,  striking  so  fresh  and  youth- 
ful on  the  ear,  that  it  drew  ]\Iadame  Zophe'e "s 
eyes  instantly  upon  him.  At  that  moment  din- 
ner was  announced. 

The  baron's  self-defense  and  expostulation 
were  quaslied  for  the  time  being,  for  the  marquis 
was  immediately  in  a  state  of  bustle  that  absorb- 
ed the  whole  occasion  and  himself.  He  went 
off  at  last  with  the  Comtesse  de  Beaulieu,  the 
comte  following  with  ^Madame  de  Veuil.  Then 
the  marquise  exclaimed,  "  Mon  Dieu  !  Gilbert !" 
and,  seizing  his  arm,  performed  a  rapid  introduc- 
tion, and  hurried  him  off  with  Madame  Zophe'e 
without  delay. 

Then  it  appeared  that  Monsieur  de  Veuil,  who 
knew  no  English,  must  make  the  best  of  "  Ma- 
dame Karrleel,"  who  spoke  little  French.  Tiie 
marquise  waived  this  difticulty  without  any  ob- 
servation whatever,  and  dispatched  them  into  the 
dining-room,  making  strange  remarks  to  each 
other  by  the  way.  The  big  dragoon  fell  to 
Jeanne's  elder  sister, who,  having  happily  a  com- 
fortable facility  in  the  English  language,  did  not 
give  tl'.at  heavy  person  "so  bad  a  time"  as  he 
had  feared.  The  Behe  conducted  Miss  Carlisle. 
Then  Slorton  tucked  his  Jeanne  cozily  under  his 
arm,  and  sent  the  baron  and  his  mother  out  be- 
fore them,  that  thev  two  might  be  the  last,  and 
have  a  little  bit  of  joke,  as  they  lingered,  quite  to 
themselves. 

Gravely,  however,  they  ("as  all  the  others)  had 
to  file  through  the  regiment  of  servants — who 
stood  lining  the  hall — truly  magnificent  to-night, 
in  their  full  dress,  looking  exactly  as  if  they  had 
come  down,  with  the  gilt  chairs  and  sofas,  direct 
from  Louis  XIII.  Conspicuous  among  them, 
alike  from  the  dignity  of  his  person  and  the  plain- 
ness of  his  costume,  was  Baptiste,  who  walked 
solemnly  into  the  dining-room  with  the  proces- 
sion, and  placed  himself  behind  Gilbert's  chair — 
a  post  he  assumed  and  a  privilege  ceded  to  him 
on  the  score  of  his  eloquence  in  the  language 
of  Britain,  and  "  ^Monsieur  Sare  Geelbert's  "  ac- 
knowledged difficulty  in  contending  with  French. 
There  he  stood,  and  when  Gilbert  smiled,  as  he 
turned  round  and  saw  him,  Baptiste  bowed  with 
that  air  of  conscious  merit  and  importance  which 
never  forsook  him  under  any  circumstances,  how- 
ever tn'ing. 

Gilbert  and  Madame  Zophee,  delayed  by  that 
tardy  introduction,  had  hastened  after  the  Comte 
and  Madame  de  Veuil  into  the  dining-room, 
scarcely  exchanging  a  word.  There  was  no  time 
for  it.  They  barely  reached  the  entrance  as  the 
marquis  turned  round  in  consternation  at  the 
processional  pause. 

As  each  couple  entered  the  dining-room,  the 
outburst  of  admiration  was  unanimous  ;  the  ta- 

I  ble  was  so  pretty,  and  the  compliments  implied 
by  its  appearance  were  precisely  of  the  grace- 
ful and  poetic  natin-e  so  much  in  sympathy  with 
French  taste.      Decorated  in  honor  of  Jeanne, 

I  and  of  the  happy  occasion  which  brought  them 
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all  together,  it  was  a  mass  of  snowy  flowers,  re- 
lieved by  quantities  of  green  maiden-hair  fern, 
through  wliich  the  lamp-hght  glistened  softly, 
veiled  with  dexterity  by  the  feathery  shade.  It 
was  beautiful,  fresh,  cool,  and  most  artistic  in 
arrangement,  as  became  the  perfect  taste  for 
which  the  marquise  was  renowned.  It  drew 
forth  congratulations  from  every  body ;  a  grace- 
ful acknowledgment  from  Morton,  who  was 
highly  pleased ;  and  from  Jeanne  the  grateful 
glance  of  her  bright,  happy  eyes,  as,  all  blushing 
and  overcome  with  the  blissful  excitement  of  her 
position,  she  bowed  with  reverence  to  her  future 
mother-in-law,  and  took  the  place  of  honor  allot- 
ted to  her  between  the  father  and  son. 

There  was  much  laughter,  and  many  apologies 
exchanged  in  high-toned  French,  as  the  party 
sat  down,  and  Gilbert  found  himself  in  danger- 
ous proximity  to  the  lace  flounces  of  Madame 
la  Comtesse  de  Beaulieu.  He  had  to  bow  and 
murmur  respectful  depreciation  of  himself  and 
of  his  chair  before  he  felt  he  could  venture  to  ap- 
propriate it ;  and,  alas !  when  the  comtesse  was 
pacified,  he  found  Madame  Zophe'e  had  Monsieur 
de  Veuil  on  her  other  side,  and  {apropos  to  long 
trains  and  ladies'  dress,  and  Pau  rooms  and 
crowded  receptions  at  the  Pre'fecture)  that  gen- 
tleman had  already  begun  to  "gobble"  a  great 
deal. 

^'■Guere  possible  maintenant — scarce  possible 
now,  madame,"  he  was  saying;  "in  this  lower 
world  for  men  there  is  really  no  room !  At  the 
Pre'fecture,'  for  instance,  what  with  trains  and 
laces  and  trimmings,  one  can  not  move  —  one 
can  not  speak — one  can  not  breathe !  It  is  im- 
possible!" 

Gilbert  bent  slightly  over  to  listen.  He  had 
not  the  least  intention  of  allowing  JMonsieur  de 
Veuil  to  absorb  his  lady  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
soup  ;  but  for  the  moment  he  amused  him.  The 
wide  open  mouth,  the  round  staring  eyes,  the  ex- 
pression of  serious  importance  on  his  counte- 
nance, the  eager  gesticulations  of  his  large  hands, 
were  all  amazing ;  and  Gilbert  was  gazing  at  him 
when  Madame  Zophee  fnot  having  at  all  forgot- 
ten her  own  squire)  turned  and  met  the  laughing 
expression  of  his  eyes.  It  pleased  and  touched 
her,  and  she  smiled  in  response.  Gilbert  had 
good  eyes,  of  a  bright  and  true  blue  ;  they  were 
fringed  with  dark  lashes  wliich  gave  them  color, 
shadow,  and  change,  and  the  look  in  them,  now 
he  was  amused,  was  so  merry  and  boyish  that  it 
was  impossible  not  to  answer  with  a  sympathetic 
smile. 

"How  I  wish  I  understood  French  better!" 
he  said  at  last  to  Madame  Zophee,  when  they 
had  exchanged  one  expressive  glance  in  recog- 
nition of  their  mutual  sense  of  amusement. 

"  Do  you  not  understand  it  ?"  she  said,  speak- 
ing for  the  first  time  in  his  hearing  in  English. 
"I  beg  your  pardon!  How  very  rude  I  have 
been ! " 

"Not  at  all.  I  did  gather  a  meaning,  as  it 
happened,  just  now,  enough  to  be  appalled  at 
the  ditSculties  of  existence  as  Monsieur  de  Veuil 
paints  them." 

"Perhaps  it  is  not  so  bad,"  she  answered, 
"for  people  who  do  not  take  up  so  much  room." 

"Well,  I  hate  crowded  parties  myself,  I  must 
pay,"  continued  Gilbert;  "and  at  home  I  fre- 
quent them  very  little  indeed." 

"You  will  have  to  get  accustomed  to  them  if 


you  stay  at  Pau,"  she  answered.    "  I  think  there, 
particularly,  people  like  to  live  in  crowds." 

"But  tiie  crowds  have  not  arrived  yet,  have 
they  ?" 

"Oh  dear, no!  only  just  beginning  to  come. 
You  and  Mrs.  Carlisle  and  that  tall  gentleman, 
whom  I  do  not  know,  are  the  first  installment  of 
the  visitors  for  this  year." 

"  But  I  do  not  count,  you  know,"  he  exclaim- 
ed ;  "at  least  not  for  the  winter,  and  the  balls, 
and  that  kind  of  thing.  I  fancy  I  shall  be  back 
in  England  long  before  my  aunt  goes  into  town." 

"Shall  you?  ah,  indeed!  I  am  sorry!  I 
know  the  marquise  hoped  to  keep  you  for  a 
much  longer  time,  and  that  will  be  quite  a  little 
visit." 

"Well,  I  do  not  know,"  answered  Gilbert; 
"  one  can  never  tell — can  one?  But,  you  see,  I 
am  by  way  of  making  a  tour,  and  I  am  only  sup- 
posed to  be  beginning  it  at  Pau  here.  There  are 
all  sorts  of  places,  besides,  that  I  have  got  to 
visit." 

"Really !  you  are  starting  on  your  travels,  are 
you  ?  And  how  far  do  you  mean  them  to  ex- 
tend ?" 

"Well,  do  you  know  I  —  forget  exactly,"  he 
answered  ;  "  but  I  have  made  a  list  of  the  places 
I  had  a  fancy  to  see,  and  marked  them  all  out 
on  a  map.  I  shall  look  over  it  if  you  like  and 
tell  you." 

"That  sounds  rather  an  original  way  of  plan- 
ning a  tour." 

' '  Do  you  think  so  ?  Well,  I  dare  say  it  is ; 
but  I  remember  how  it  happened,  and  somehow 
to  me  it  seems  quite  natural." 

"And  it  happened — how  ?"  Madame  Zophee 
inquired  in  her  turn,  looking  with  a  little  amuse- 
ment and  some  awakening  curiosity  into  his 
bright  face. 

"Well,"  he  continued,  "it  was  one  evening 
last  winter  in  the  old  library  at  home.  I  was 
reading  something — in  the  Times,  I  think,  it 
was — that  put  it  into  my  head  that  I  ought  to 
travel,  and  I  went  and  ferreted  out  the  big  atlas, 
and  wrote  a  list  of  places,  and  penciled  out  the 
way,  and  made  up  my  mind  about  it  there  and 
then." 

"How  very  energetic !"  said  Madame  Zophee, 
laughing  softly  at  the  rapidity  of  his  descriptive 
style. 

' '  Yes,  it  is  the  sort  of  way  I  always  like  to  do 
a  thing :  if  you  are  determined  upon  it,  just  do  it 
right  off  systematically  at  once.  But  then,  you 
see,  I  could  not  get  started  directly,"  he  added, 
assuming  a  more  serious  air. 

"  No  ?     Were  there  difficulties  in  the  way  ?"' 

"Not  difficulties  exactly,  but  there  were  quan- 
tities of  things  I  had  to  attend  to  at  home  before 
leaving,  and  I  had  to  make  arrangements  for  all 
to  go  on  smoothly  till  I  get  back.  But  I  feel  I 
must  not  stay  here  long,  because  I  have  a  great 
many  other  places  to  go  to,  and  I  ought  to  be 
getting  home  again  some  day  very  soon." 

"Why,  you  have  only  just  left  home." 

"  Yes ;  but,  do  you  know,  I  have  not  quite  got 
reconciled  to  the  idea  that  I  have  left  it,  and  I 
do  not  feel  sure  that  I  ever  shall.  I  do  not  like 
being  so  far  from  the  old  place,  somehow.  It  is 
the  sort  of  feeling  I  did  not  in  the  least  expect 
to  have,  but  I  can  not  get  rid  of  it." 

"But  you  will  enjoy  being  here  with  your 
cousin,  surely?" 
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"  Oh  yes,  immensely,  and  I  am  beginning  to 
think  tills  a  very  pleasant  place ;  but  still  I  do 
not  know — I  long  for  the  old  home  too.  So  there, 
Madame  Zophee,  I  have  given  you  the  whole 
history  of  my  projected  travels,  and  confess  to 
vou  that  I  do  not  feel  like  extending  them  verv 
tar." 

And  a  funny  little  history  she  thought  it. 

"You  seem  very  fond  of  your  home,  Sir  Gil- 
bert?" she  said,  presently. 
I  He  paused  an  instant  before  he  answered,  a 

sort  of  unconscious  feeling  coming  over  him,  as 
he  looked  quickly  round  at  her,  that  he  would  give 
a  great  deal  to  make  her  repeat  the  sentence 
again,  or  at  least  his  own  name  at  the  end  of  it. 
It  struck  him  suddenly  as  a  most  euphonious 
one.  Madame  Zophe'e's  English  was  faultless 
in  grammar  and  expression,  and  in  accent  per- 
fectly pure,  but  she  spoke  the  language  with  an 
intonation  that  was  curiously  musical,  and  quite 
peculiar  to  herself — so  Gilbert  thought ;  really, 
it  was  only  peculiar  to  those  finest  of  all  modern 
linguists,  the  women  of  her  race.  Her  voice 
was  round  and  mellow,  and  in  pronouncing  her 
English  words  she  lingered  on  the  vowels,  and 
softened  the  harder  consonants,  and  seemed  to 
blend  the  syllables  together  with  a  sort  of  har- 
monious rhythm  tliat  recalled  every  moment 
Baron  Keftel's  simile  of  the  velvet  avid  the  pearls  ; 
and  when  she  came  ratlier  hesitatingly  to  pro- 
nounce Sir  Gilbert's  name,  she  softened  the  g 
just  a  little,  leaned  slightly  upon  the  r,  and  drop- 
ped the  t  at  the  end  altogether,  till  it  became  in 
his  ear  a  most  singularly  agreeable  sound. 

He  had  thought  to  himself,  when  he  had  first 
contemplated  addressing  her,  that  he  should  nev- 
er have  patience  to  converse  with  a  woman  who 
talked  broken  English  ;  but  as  she  spoke,  he  con- 
ceived suddenly  a  new  opinion,  namely,  that  it 
was  the  height  of  folly  for  any  of  the  favored 
race  of  Anglia  to  learn  any  foreign  language 
whatever,  seeing  that  their  own  was  certainly  the 
most  musical  ever  heard  out  of  Eden  on  this 
earth.  It  had  never  struck  him  before,  but  now 
he  was  sure  of  it.  After  pausing  a  moment,  she 
thought  she  had  spoken  indistinctly,  and  she  re- 
peated her  question  again. 

"You  are  fond  of  your  home?" 

"  Oh,  very,"  he  said.  "  I  am  fond  of  a  coun- 
try life,  and  of  all  it  comprises,  and  my  home  is 
in  the  country,  far  away  from  any  town." 

"And  you  live  there  entirely?" 

"Yes,  with  a  couple  of  months'  variety  to 
London  or  Scotland  now  and  then." 

"In  the  country  of  England,  all  through  the 
year,  and  quite  alone  ?" 

"No,  no;  not  alone,"  he  answered,  "not 
quite;  that  is  to  say,  I  have  my  mother." 

"Ah,  she  does  live  with  you.     Zo — " 

"And  you  live  in  the  country  here,  Madame 
Zophee?"  he  said,  turning  the  tables  of  inquiry 
to  her  side.     "In  that  taste  we  are  unanimous." 

"Yes,  I  live  in  the  country  too;  but — I  have 
no  mother  to  live  with  me,"  she  answered,  with 
a  little  fall  of  sadness  in  her  voice. 

"You  live  alone — quite  alone?  you  don't  say 
so!  Fancy!  Well,  I  do  not  think  I  should 
like  that.  I  know  I  should  miss  my  dear  old 
mother  terribly  if  she  were  awa^'.  13 ut  still  I 
woidd  live  in  the  country  all  the  same,  I  think. 
Y'ou  see,  one  has  always  the  dogs  and  horses, 
hasn't  one  ?" 


"One  has,"  she  answered,  smiling  a  little; 
"and  they  are  wonderful  companions,  certainly. 
And  here,  you  know,  no  one  could  feel  dull,  even 
in  the  most  utter  solitude,  while  there  is  the 
country  itself  The  mountains  and  the  flowers 
are  society  sufficient,  surely  —  nobody  ought  to 
complain." 

She  seemed  to  murmur  the  words  absently  as 
she  spoke,  as  though  more  to  assure  herself  than 
him. 

"Well,  no;  it  is  glorious,  but  you  should  see 
our  part  of  the  world  as  well,  Madame  Zophe'e. 
It  does  not  yield  the  palm  to  any,  I  think,  taking 
it  all  round,  as  a  place  to  live  in.  It  is  pretty, 
and  it  is  thorough  country,  and  then  it  is  home, 
you  know :  and,  then,  there  is  the  sport.  I  am 
sure  there  is  nowhere  else  one  could  have  such 
runs  as  we  have  sometimes  of  an  open  winter, 
and  there  is  always  something  to  do  every  month 
of  the  year.  Have  you  never  been  to  England, 
madame?" 

"Never."' 

"But  some  day  yon  will  come ?" 

"I  should  like  it  immensely,"  she  answered. 
"Some  day  I  hope  I  may." 

"I  am  sure  you  will.  How  I  should  like  to 
show  you  Erie's  Lynn  !" 

"You  are  very  kind,  and  I  should  very  much 
like  to  see  it.  It  is  a  phase  in  life  of  which  I 
have  read  much  and  fancied  more,  but  which  I 
have  yet  to  witness — the  English  country  home." 

"I  am  sure  you  would  like  it.  And  do  you 
think  some  day  you  will  come,  really  ?" 

"I  hope  so,  indeed.  I  do  travel  now  and 
then — in  the  summer-time,  you  know,  when  it 
gets  too  hot  on  our  coteaux  here — and  one  of 
these  days  I  shall  certainly  make  my  summer 
journey  to  England." 

"That  is  famous;  and  then  you  will  come 
down  to  see  us  at  Erie's  Lynn.  Tiiere  is  so 
much  I  should  like  to  show  you  there,  as  you 
are  fond  of  the  country  and  flowers  and  every 
thing  of  that  kind.  How  pleasant  it  would 
be!" 

"It  would  indeed  be  very  pleasant,"  she  re- 
plied ;  "and  when,  some  day,  I  do  come  to  En- 
gland, I  will  certainly  claim  the  full  privileges 
of  your  invitation." 

"There!  that  is  a  promise,"  he  continued, 
smiling  with  sunny  pleasure  as  he  turned  to  her, 
just  in  expression  of  the  half-conscious  feeling 
he  had  of  his  enjoyment  of  her  society,  and  of 
self-congratulation  as  he  felt  how  well  and  how 
easily  they  got  on. 

Madame  Zophe'e  was  looking  with  a  soft, 
bright  smile  at  him,  much  amused  at  his  eager- 
ness and  at  his  instant  impulse  of  hospitality. 

"Ah!"  she  said,  presently,  "England  is  far 
away.  Who  knows?  I  wonder,  after  all,  if  I 
shall  ever  go  there." 

"Of  course  you  will,"  he  answered;  "and  I 
am  sure  you  will  enjoy  it." 

"I  shall  look  forward  to  it,  at  all  events,"  she 
said. 

"And  are  you  really  fond  of  horses  and 
dogs?"  continued  Gilbert,  presently.  "I  am  so 
glad  you  are,  for  it  is  so  nice,  I  think,  when  one 
first  knows  people,  to  find  we  like  many  of  the 
same  things." 

"I  wonder  if  we  do?"  she  replied,  laughing 
softly.  "I  am  fond  of  many,  many  things.  Sir 
Gilbert.     I  should  think  you  were  a  lover  much 
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more  of  people  than  of  things — of  living,  I  mean, 
rather  than  inanimate  surroundings." 

"I  am  fond  of  most  people  I  know  in  a  sort 
of  Avay,  certainly,"  said  Gilbert;  "but  as  to  lov- 
ing, I  really  do  not  think  there  is  any  thing  for 
which  one  can  care  more  than  for  a  dog  you 
liave  had  since  you  were  a  little  fellow,  or  a 
horse  that  has  carried  you  well  for  years  and 
years.  I  am  sure  I  could  never  like  a  man  who 
did  not  feel  his  dog  was  a  real  friend  to  him, 
and  who  could  not  love  his  horse." 

"There  we  quite  agree,"  she  said.  "I  most 
sincerely  do  both.  My  biggest  dog  is  one  of  my 
dearest  friends,  and  my  horses  are  real  pets." 

"Are  they,  indeed?  I  am  so  glad!  Are 
they  English — did  you  have  ilieni  out?" 

"No,  we  are  all  Russian — dogs,  horses,  and 
every  one  of  us,  except  a  Fyrenean  hound,  my 
trusty  watchman,  and  an  old  Belgian  who  is 
ending  his  days  in  repose  with  me." 

"A  Belgian  dog?" 

"Yes;  I  bought  him  out  of  a  cart  once,  in 
which  he  had  worn  away  his  strength,  in  the 
streets  of  Bruges. " 

"How  delightful!  and  what  a  number  of 
them  you  seem  to  have !  How  I  should  like  to 
see  them  all!" 

"Well,  perhaps  the  marquise  will  allow  one 
or  two  of  them  to  come  and  pay  you  a  visit ;  but 
I  think  I  must  send  my  Ivan  also,  or  my  Russian 
Lustotf,  my  special  friend  and  companion,  would 
certainly  devour  Fanfan  or  Lu." 

"  That  would  be  a  catastrophe !" 

"It  would,  indeed!  Fancy  the  dear  mar- 
quise's feelings — it  would  be  terrible!" 

"Well,  at  all  events  that  is  one  point  on 
which  we  are  completely  sympathetic,  Madame 
Zophee,  and  that  is  ver}-^  pleasant.  I  wonder  if 
we  should  find  many  more  if  we  went  on  ?" 

"Frobably  a  great  many,"  she  answered; 
"but  would  you  mind  the  effort  of  making  a 
few  remarks  in  French  to  your  other  neighbor? 
because  I  hear  a  dreadful  pause  succeeding  to 
frantic  efforts  at  a  mutual  understanding  between 
Mrs.  Carlisle  and  Monsieur  de  Veuil.  They 
have  been  torturing  my  right  ear  all  dinner-time. 
I  think  I  must  put  in  a  word  or  two  by  way  of 
assistance." 

Gilbert  looked  round  to  see  what  she  meant, 
and  caught  sight  of  Monsieur  de  Veuil's  profile, 
on  which  sat  a  fixed  expression  of  despair.  Be- 
yond was  Mrs.  Carlisle,  also  at  the  end  of  her 
energies,  and,  after  resting  an  instant  upon  her, 
Gilbert's  eyes  wandered  round  the  table  to  the 
different  couples,  and  then  suddenly  he  threw 
his  head  back  and  laughed  again  with  that  same 
ring  of  boyish  glee  in  his  voice  which  had  struck 
Madame  Zophee  so  much  in  the  drawing-room. 

"Why  do  you  laugh?"  she  said,  a  little  re- 
proachfully, for  she  thought  it  hard  on  her  right- 
hand  neighbor  and  on  Mrs.  Carlisle,  and  she 
felt  compunction  for  having  drawn  his  attention 
to  them ;  and  then  she  looked  up  at  him,  for  he 
was  laughing  still,  and  could  not  answer  her,  and 
she  thought  again  that  she  had  never  seen  any 
thing  so  bright,  so  cloudless,  and  so  youthful  as 
the  expression  of  his  face. 

His  youthful  look  specially  surprised  her,  for 
his  aunt  had  said  that  he  was  twenty-five.  She 
herself  was  scarcely  quite  that,  and  yet,  surely, 
she  thought,  she  looked  much  the  elder  of  the 
two — and  so  she  did. 
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Not  that  the  hloom  of  her  j-outh  or  her  beau- 
ty had  in  any  way  left  her,  but  there  rested  in 
her  eyes  and  on  her  brow  that  expression  of  hav- 
ing lived,  and  of  much  of  the  knowledge  of  what 
living  means.  There  was  a  depth  in  her  tran- 
quillity that  a  quick  observer,  sensitive  to  the  im- 
pression of  inner  character,  felt  immediately  was 
profound  and  impenetrable. 

A  brightness  floated  above,  the  soft,  clear  ra- 
diance of  a  sunbeam  shining  on  a  calm,  running 
stream,  but  the  evidence  was  there,  in  the  smile, 
in  the  glance,  often  even  in  her  tones  and  words, 
of  under-currents  in  the  life-stream  where  the  wa- 
ters ceased  to  be  transparent,  and  where  their 
reflections  were  unseen. 

On  his  countenance,  on  the  other  hand,  as  now 
in  his  laughing  eyes,  there  was  no  knowledge  of 
a  past,  and  nothing  of  experience.  The  stream 
was  all  glistening  and  clear,  reflecting  quite  un- 
clouded every  fleeting  sun-ray  or  shadow  as  it 
went  or  came.  But  the  stream  was  fervent  and 
rapid,  so  there  was  no  foretelling  for  him  into 
what  stormy  cataracts  or  surging  whirlpools  it 
yet  might  fall. 

"I  am  laughing,"  he  said,  at  length,  "at  ev- 
ery body.  I  am  very  sorry ;  it  is  very  wrong. 
But  do  look  at  my  aunt  and  that  old  baron! 
They  have  never  once  ceased  fighting  since  din- 
ner began.  And  look  at  my  uncle!  The  com- 
tesse  has  been  too  much  for  him,  and  he  is  go- 
ing quietly  to  sleep.  And  there  is  that  big  fel- 
low, Hanleigh,  has  been  staring  at  his  plate  for  the 
last  half-hour,  and  has  not  been  able  to  think  of  a 
single  word  to  say  to  poor  Miss  de  Veuil.  And 
do  look  at  that  Be'be,  as  they  call  him  !  He  has 
neglected  Miss  Carlisle  shamefully,  and  has  been 
joining  in  as  usual  with  the  baron.  He  and  Mor- 
ton and  little  Jeanne  are  the  only  ones  who  look 
thoroughly  happy,  unless  it  is  my  aunt  and — 
Oh,  what  a  bore !  she  is  bowing  to  the  table  in 
general,  and  you  are  all  going  away.  I  am  so 
sorry.  I  thought,  in  France,  you  went,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  all  together  into  the  drawing- 
room.     May  I  not  come  ?" 

No!  he  must  not.  His  aunt  scolded  him  as 
she  passed  him  for  the  proposition,  and,  tapping 
him  on  the  shoulder,  told  him  to  stay  where  he 
was. 

"An  English  custom  my  mother  clings  to," 
said  Morton,  as  the  door  closed  on  the  last  of 
the  lady-procession,  and  he  came  back  to  the  ta- 
ble. "She  says  it  freshens  us  all  up  to  be  left 
behind  for  a  while,  and  that  we  are  twice  as 
agreeable  in  consequence  when  the  blissful  mo- 
ment of  reunion  arrives.  I  used  to  agree  with 
her,  but  somehow  I  do  not  do  so  to-night." 

"Nor  do  I,"  said  Gilbert,  decidedly. 

"Do  you  not?  That  is  all  right,"  Morton 
answered.  "  Then,  as  soon  as  the  venerated  eld- 
ers have  settled  to  their  claret,  you  and  I  may 
perhaps  fight  off." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

CHRONIQnE    SCANDALEUSE. 

"The  elders,"  as  Morton  called  them,  took 
kindly,  apparently,  to  this  fashion  of  the  mar^ 
quise.  The  old  Comte  de  Beaulieu  and  Mon- 
sieur de  Veuil  gravitated  toward  the  lower  end 
of  the  table  where  the  marquis  sat,  and  where 
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the  claret  bottles,  also  in  English  fashion,  were 
ranged  in  front  of  him  ;  and  the  three  were  soon 
deep  in  whatever  to  the  raind  of  the  Be'ariiais 
gentleman  and  landlord  represents  poor  -  rates, 
taxes,  magisterial  duties,  or  any  such  rural  in- 
terests and  concerns. 

Morton,  with  a  graceful  air  of  courteous  hos- 
pitality, proceeded  to  beg  tlie  tliree  younger  men 
to  take  their  seats  again,  and  to  help  themselves, 
as  they  desired,  to  wine.  But  Captain  Ilanleigh, 
the  big  dragoon,  had  I'isen  with  glass  well  re- 
plenished, and,  walking  to  the  fire-place,  he  lean- 
ed upon  the  high  carved  mantel-shelf  and  began 
kicking  the  burning  logs  about  in  a  rather  un- 
ceremonious effort  to  produce  a  blaze. 

"  On  tlie  whole,  a  bear  !"  soliloquized  Gilbert, 
staring  at  his  compatriot ;  but  Morton,  after  one 
glance  of  astonishment  at  this  heaviest  of  all 
heavy  dragoons,  took  the  hint  immediately,  and 
applied  himself  with  energy  to  the  replenishment 
of  the  fire.  Gilbert  paused  on  the  hearth-rug 
beside  him.  Be'be  Beresford  wheeled  round  in 
his  chair,  sat  riding  backward  upon  it,  and  with 
his  arms  resting  on  the  top  bar  and  his  wine- 
glass in  his  hand,  proceeded  to  gaze  up  at  his 
military  countryman,  and  to  survey  him  witli  an 
air  of  supercilious  and  speculative  cariosity,  just 
as  if  he  had  never  seen  him  befoi^e,  and  had  not 
spent  the  whole  of  last  winter,  more  or  less,  in  his 
society. 

Meanwhile  Baron  Keffel  felt  Ms  hour  had 
come.  He  had  had  his  eye  on  Gilbert  as  the 
newest  phenomenon  of  interest  in  his  horizon 
during  a  great  part  of  dinner,  and  had  formed 
many  theories  upon  him  in  his  own  philosophic 
and  very  obseiwant  mind  ;  and  information,  as 
much  and  as  direct  as  possible,  was  now  neces- 
sary to  satisfy  bis  inquiring  faculties  to  the  full 
extent. 

Old  Keffel  had  been  a  great  traveler  in  his 
youth ;  he  had  been  nearly  everywhere  and 
among  all  sorts  of  races  and  kinds  of  men.  He 
had  been  a  little  in  Russia,  a  good  deal  in  the 
East,  very  often  in  Italy,  and  once  or  twice  in 
England,  and  by  dint  of  inquiry,  minute  and  un- 
daunted, everywhere  and  on  every  conceivable 
subject,  he  had  collected  an  enormous  mass  of 
versatile  information.  All  this,  in  the  seclusion 
of  his  study  at  his  favorite  retreat  on  the  Pyr- 
enees, he  perseveringly  reduced  from  copious 
notes  and  diaries  into  theories,  which  again  came 
into  recognized  existence  and  were  announced 
to  the  world  in  eccentric  articles  in  reviews  and 
monthly  magazines,  both  in  Germany  and  France. 
By  such  media  he  conveyed  to  the  reading  mind 
of  both  nations  many  wonderful  theories  and  de- 
tails that  would  indeed  have  much  astonished  the 
particular  people  under  notice  and  description 
for  the  time  being. 

He  had  opinions  on  government  sprung  from 
obsen-ations  stretching  from  London  to  Afghan- 
istan ;  but  specially  upon  domestic  life  he  had 
many  original  views,  gathered  from  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  nearly  every  form  of  social  con- 
ventionalism, from  the  Calmuck  or  Kirghez  Cos- 
sacks of  Tartary  to  the  time-honored  institutions 
of  the  British  hearth.  "Seizing  opportunities" 
was  his  strong  point,  and  now  in  Gilbert  he  saw 
one  not  on  any  account  to  be  lost.  Gilbert  was 
indeed,  in  his  eyes,  a  representative  of  a  great 
class — the  "Engiish  Kontree-gentleman,"  "Lord 
.of  the  Soil,"  "Knight  Nobleman  of  the  British 


Empire;"  so  the  baron  would  probably,  in  his 
next  article  in  the  "Review  of  National  and 
Foreign  Manners,"  describe  him.  In  the  mean 
time,  a  little  investigation  would  be  opportune. 
So  lie  came  round  the  table,  joined  the  group  on 
the  hearth-rug,  and  standing  very  close  to  Gil- 
bert, turning  up  toward  liira  his  inquisitive  little 
nose,  and  his  sharp  pair  of  hawk's  eyes,  he  opened 
the  conversation  with  the  leading  inquiry, 

"])o,  you,  feesh,  or,  do,  you,  shoot?" 

"Both,  when  I  have  the  chance,"  said  Gil- 
bert, smiling  in  answer  to  the  bright  little  eyes. 

"Ah,  zo,  then,  I,  would,  meet,  you,  double." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  ?" 

"Yes,  I,  have,  traveled,  a,  great,  deal,  sare. 
I  have  been  in  many  contrees  of  the  world,  and 
I  have  never  been  to  the  top  of  a  highest  hill  or 
to  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  to  the  bed  of  any  river, 
anywhere,  not  in  any  land,  but  I  find  there  an 
Englishman  -who  feesh  or  shoot." 

"Ha!"  exclaimed  Captain  Hanleigh,  with  a 
loud,  heavy  laugh,  as  he  sipped  the  marquis's 
claret  with  a  critical  air.  "  He  won't  liave  much 
chance  of  doing  either  here,  at  all  events." 

"  Yes,  he  may,"  cried  the  baron,  shai'pl}',  turn- 
ing on  the  dragoon,  wnom  he  had  already  on  a 
former  occasion  profounded,  angry  at  the  inter- 
ruption which  threatened  to  disturb  his  investi- 
gation now.  "He  may  feesh  the  Gave,  if  he 
will — like,  what  is  he — the  captain — bah !  I  for- 
get the  name — a  very  high,  thin  man  who  goes 
to  shoot  in  the  coteaux,  and  catch  the  many  lit- 
tle feesh." 

"Very  leetle,  and  not  many,"  responded  Cap- 
tain Hanleigh,  mimicking  rather  pointedly  the 
baron's  accentuation.  "I  should  tliink  Erie's 
ideas  of  fishing  would  fit  in  with  Captain  What- 
is-his-name  about  as  well  as  his  ideas  of  hunting 
would  with  a  run  with  the  Pau  hounds." 

"Come,  come,"  cried  Morton,  "we  can  not 
let  you  run  down  the  sports  of  Pau  to  my  cousin, 
as  I  mean  him  to  stay  here  and  enjoy  them. " 

"  By  Jove,  I  do  not  want  to  run  them  down  !" 
said  Hanleigh  ;  "why  should  I  ?  I  do  not  care 
two  straws  about  them,  whether  they  are  good 
or  bad. " 

"But  I  do,"  said  Morton,  rather  hotly.  "I 
do  not  think  it  is  fair  of  men  to  come  here  two 
winters  running  like  you  have  done,  Hanleigh, 
and  to  have  lots  of  fun  out  of  the  place,  fun 
enough  at  least  to  bring  you  back  again,  and  yet 
go  on  abusing  it  the  whole  time." 

"Not  on  the  square,"  said  Be'be,  decidedly. 

"  By  Jove,"  repeated  Hanleigh,  "  I  do  not  say 
it  is  a  bad  sort  of  place.  A  fellow  can  have  a 
very  good  time  here  in  some  ways,  I  grant  ye, 
but  to  talk  of  sport  is  ridiculous." 

"Please,  captain,"  said  the  baron,  snappishly, 
"did  you  ever  shoot  a  boar  of  the  Pyrenees  ?" 

"No,  never;  can't  say  I  did — never  had  the 
chance,"  said  Hanleigh. 

"  Well,  I  have,"  said  Morton  ;  "and  I  do  not 
think  any  man  should  go  running  down  the  sport 
of  a  place  till  he  has  tried  it.  Pheasant  battues 
and  deer  drives  are  not  the  sport  of  the  Pyrenees, 
if  you  like,  Hanleigh,  and  I'll  grant  that  our  fox- 
hunting is  but  an  ofl^'shoot  from  your  i)art  of  the 
world,  consequent  on  the  place  becoming  an  En- 
glish winter  station  ;  but  go  up  into  the  mount- 
ains and  spend  a  month  or  two  above  us  here 
among  the  Basques,  and  then,  when  you  have 
shot  a  couple  of  isards  and  a  boar  or  two,  you 
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may  come  back  and  boast  that  you  are  hlas€  of 
the  sports  of  the  Pyrenees,  if  you  choose ;  but  not 
till  then." 

"  I  should  like  tremendously  to  do  that,"  put 
in  Gilbert,  eagerly. 

"Well,  wait  a  bit,"  said  Morton,  "and  by- 
and-by,  when  the  time  comes,  we  shall." 

"Awh,  of  course — but — fact  is,  one  does  not 
come  to  Pau  at  this  time  of  year  for  that  kind 
of  thing,"  began  Hanleigh. 

"Xol"  struck  in  Be'be'.  "You  come  to  hire 
the  Pyrenees  for  the  season,  certainly,  but  not  for 
the  sport  they  can  afford." 

"Hire  the  Pyrenees?"  said  the  baron,  inquisi- 
tively, with  a  little  puzzled  sort  of  laugh. 

"Yes,  of  course.  Half  the  people  who  come 
down  here,"  continued  Be'be,  "feel  exactly  as  if 
they  had  rented  them  with  their  apartments  and 
their  sunshine,  for  which  they  pay  so  many  more 
francs  a  month.  Have  you  never  noticed  one  or 
two  of  the  genus  Briton  promenading  the  Place 
of  a  fine  day,  and  exhibiting  the  view  to  the  last 
comer  as  if  it  were  a  meritorious  achievement  of 
their  own,  and  the  winter  sunshine  a  performance 
that  did  them  especial  credit?     I  have  often." 

"He-e-h!"  sniggled  the  baron.  "How  ec- 
centric !" 

"True,  though;  and  so  men  like  our  friend 
here  —  begging  your  pardon,  Hanleigh  —  come 
and  hire  us  all  round  (for  I  consider  myself  as  of 
Pau,  you  know),  us  and  our  balls,  and  our  hunt, 
and  our  band-day,  and  our  promenade,  and  our 
cricket-field,  and  every  thing,  and  patronize  us, 
and  take  us  down  about  it  all  the  whole  time. 
I  call  it  hard  lines,  I  do.  It  works  me  up  tre- 
mendously." 

Be'be  was  a  person  privileged  to  speak  his 
mind. 

"I  did  not  say  any  thing  about  the  society," 
said  Hanleigh.  "I  think  in  some  ways  it's  an 
awfully  nice  place." 

"And  containing  a  few  rather  nice  people," 
said  Be'be,  sarcastically,  "  who  have  been,  on  the 
whole,  rather  civil  to  you — and  me." 

"Uncommonly  civil  —  overpowering  civil, 
sometimes,"  responded  Hanleigh.  "I  think 
you  have  to  be  careful,  I  do.  I  do  not  think 
a  man  can  know  eveiy  body  in  a  place  like  this, 
can  he?  It  is  so  uncommonly  awkward  some- 
time afterward,  you  know,  at  other  places  —  at 
home,  and  that  sort  of  thing." 

' '  Oh  no  I "  said  Bebe',  with  pretended  solemni- 
ty; "it  does  not  trouble  one  a  bit.  You  can 
always  do  like — who  was  it? — Old  Brummel,  I 
think — a  capital  plan.  A  man  came  up  to  him 
in  St.  James's  Street  once,  and  said,  '  How  do 
you  do?'  and  'Ah!'  was  the  old  beau's  reply,  in 
meditative  accents,  '  don't  know  you,  sir ;  you 
have  the  advantage  of  me :  I  never  saw  you  be- 
fore.' 'Oh  yes  I'  says  his  friend.  'Don't  you 
remember  ?  I  met  you  at  Boulogne ;  you  used 
to  dine  with  me  there.'  'Indeed,  I  dare  say,' 
responds  the  cool  old  fellow.  '  It  is  very  possi- 
ble ;  and  I  can  only  add  that  I  shall  have  great 
pleasure  in  knowing  you  when  I  meet  you — at 
Boulogne  again.' " 

"Ha-ha!"  laughed  the  baron,  intensely  de- 
lighted at  the  acquirement  of  a  fresh  anecdote, 
which  he  always  found,  in  his  annotations,  gave 
the  evening's  conversation  a  certain  finish  and 
point. 

"  What  a  snob !"  said  Gilbert. 


"  Do  you  think  so  ?"  said  Be'be,  with  innocent 
astonishment. 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  continued  Hanleigh, 
in  his  drawling  tones  again.  "It  is  all  very 
well,  but,  nevertheless,  one  can  not  know  every 
body  in  a  place  like  this." 

'•/know  nearly  every  body,"  said  Bebe,  "and 
I  am  tremendously  fond  of  them  all.  They  have 
been  wonderfully  kind  to  me ;  and  I  came  out 
here  as  seedy  a  little  chap  as  possible,  Erie,  and 
I  am  as  right  as  a  trivet  now." 

"I  have  got  to  take  my  cousin  round  and  in- 
troduce him,  one  of  these  days,"  said  Morton. 
"  There  are  numbers  of  people  I  should  like 
him  to  know.  Has  any  body  come  back  vet, 
Be'be'  ?" 

"  Well,  yes ;  nearly  all  the  stationaries  have 
turned  up  again.  The  set  that  have  been  to  Bi- 
arritz have  come  back,  and  several  others ;  but 
very  few  new  people  have  arrived  yet." 

"AVell,  Erie  will  have  the  advantage  of  a  first 
selection,"  said  Hanleigh,  "for  his  specialties  in 
the  circle  of  his  winter  friends." 

"All  veiy  well,  ilorton  ;  but  you  know  I  can 
not  allow  myself  to  while  away  the  whole  win- 
ter here,"  inteiTupted  Gilbert ;  but  Morton  had 
no  time  to  answer,  for  Bebe  began  to  hold  forth 
again. 

(Alas  for  the  baron  !  the  opportunity  was  lost 
to  the  cause  of  investigation  forever ;  the  con- 
versation continued  persistently  general,  as  they 
still  stood  grouped  upon  the  hearth-rug.) 

"  Well,  you  see,"  said  Be'be',  "if  Erie  is  going 
to  winter  here  (as,  of  course,  he  is),  he  oufjht  to 
be  introduced,  and  put  au  fait  with  the  whole 
thing  at  once,  and  then  he  is  sure  to  enjoy  him- 
self. There  are  quantities  and  quantities  of 
charming  people  he  must  know,  and  perhaps 
there  are  just  one  one  or  two  he  might  as  well 
avoid." 

"A  few  of  the.  widows,  for  instance,"  said 
Hanleigh.  "They  are  sometimes  some  of  them 
uncommonly  kind." 

"Well,"  began  Be'be,  sagely,  "but — " 

"Yes,"  the  baron  intemipted  him,  with  a  sar- 
donic gi-imace.  "Ha — ah  I  There  is  certainly 
a  masse  of  veedows  at  Pau.  And  me  !  I  am  a 
veedow  man — and  ah  !  yes  !  it  is  sometimes  very 
deefScult,  very  deefficult  indeed !" 

This  was  uttered  with  an  air  of  plaintive  de- 
preciation that  sent  Gilbert  and  Morton  off  into 
a  fit  of  merry  laughter  again  ;  but  Bebe  was  very 
solemn  over  it  indeed. 

"  Yes,"  he  sighed.  "  '  Don't  marry  a  vidder, 
Sam!'  But  then,  alas!  it  is  just  the  thing  Sam 
is  so  very  apt  to  do." 

"Ha-ha!  he  has  the  opportunity,  at  all 
events,  here,"  laughed  Captain  Hanleigh  ;  "and 
if  he  is  lucky  enough  to  escape  '  a  vidder,'  long 
before  the  season  is  done,  ten  to  one  he  falls  into 
the  snares  of  a  mature  siren." 

"Wa-a-h!"  growled  Be'be'.  "Go  on.  I'll 
sit  perfectly  still  till  you  are  done." 

"Fi  done,  Bebe,"  cried  ^Morton.  "And  you, 
the  acknowledged  slave  of  Madame  Philistaire ! 
Oh,  Be'be'!" 

"  Confessed,  confessed !"  sighed  Be'be.  "And 
'tis  the  knowledge  of  my  chains  that  makes  me 
groan." 

"I  do  not  mind — them,"  drawled  Hanleigh; 
"I  won't  abuse  them.  You  know,"  he  contin- 
ued, confidentially,  "  they  are  so  awfully  safe." 
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"Peste!  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean,  you, 
young,  men,"  snapped  the  baron,  suddenly,  foil- 
ing to  catch  exactly  these  new  views  of  the  sex 
acknowledged  fair  and  tyrannical,  and  conse- 
quently much  disgusted  that  he  should  not  be 
able  to  make  sufficiently  lucid  notes  of  the  con- 
versation to  build  any  novel  theory  upon  it  when 
he  went  home.  It  deah,  in  fact,  with  matters  in 
an  age  of  the  world's  history  just  a  little  ahead 
of  him,  and  quite  beyond  his  old-fashioued  and 
very  chivalrous  ideas. 

"Does  that  little  woman  we  have  here  to- 
night, St.  Hilaire,"  continued  Hanleigh,  pres- 
ently, "belong  to  the  phalanx  of  the  fair  and 
frisky  ?" 

"Who?"  said  Jlorton. 

""Why,  the  Pole — Russian — or  what  is  she? 
that  little  woman  -with  the  killing  eyes  and  the 
yellow  beads  in  her  head  ?" 

"Are  you  talking  of  Madame  Yariazinka?" 
exclaimed  Morton  at  last ;  while  Gilbert,  flush- 
ing up  suddenly,  he  scarcely  knew  why,  turned 
upon  Hanleigh  with  a  frown. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  he  said,  in  an  angry 
tone. 

"Is  that  her  name?  I  suppose  that  is  who  I 
mean,"  continued  Hanleigh,  coolly. 

"Shel"  exclaimed  Morton.  "No,  I  should 
not  think  so,  indeed  !  Why,  she  has  not  been  at 
a  single  ball  ever  since  I  have  known  her,  and 
nobody  could  be  less — that  kind  of  thing  than 
she  is. " 

"  Oh,  oh  !  of  the  quiet  sort,  is  she  ?"  said  Han- 
leigh, sneeringly.  "  Well,  I  don't  know  but  that 
is  not  about  the  most  dangerous  kind.  She  is 
awfully  pretty  in  an  odd  kind  of  way,  and  I  call 
her  double  -  barrels  uncommonly  dangerous  — 
should  not  like  to  run  the  fire  of  them,  I  know ; 
I  should  be  making  an  '  ath '  of  mjself." 

"Not  a  very  difficult  achievement  either," 
growled  Gilbert  sotto  voce  to  Bebe,  as  he  bent 
over  the  table  to  pour  himself  out  a  glass  of 
wine. 

"Who  is  she?"  continued  Hanleigh  again. 

IMorton  colored  as  he  paused  before  answer- 
ing this  question,  and  looked  into  the  blazing 
wood  fire  for  a  moment  as  if  considering  what 
he  should  reply.  But  suddenly,  before  he  had 
time  to  speak,  the  baron  turned  upon  the  big 
soldier,  and  exclaimed,  in  an  authoritative  tone, 
"Sir,  I,  did,  not,  quite,  understand,  you,  in, 
your,  remarks,  at,  first,  but,  now,  I,  do,  pene- 
trate, them,  and,  I,  do,  request,  that,  you,  make, 
not,  this,  lady's  name,  a  subject,  of  your  discus- 
sion. She  is  here,  a  stranger,  and  alone.  The 
ladies  of  your  own  nation  and  society,  I  leave  to 
you,  but  for  Madame  "Variazinka,  I  demand,  an 
immunity,  from  your  remarks." 

"  By  Jove !"  exclaimed  Hanleigh,  quite  taken 
aback  by  the  baron's  outburst.  "I  meant  no  of- 
fense, I  am  sure.     Mayn't  a  fellow  talk  ?" 

"If,  he,  will,  mind,  what,  he,  says,"  said  the 
baron,  with  much  knightly  valor  and  determina- 
tion, for  which  he  was  loudly  applauded  by  the 
younger  men. 

"  But,  hang  it ! "  continued  Hanleigh,  not  quite 
certain  that  it  did  not  behoove  him  to  get  veiy 
angry,  and  to  take  a  high  hand,  "  /  do  not  want 
to  interfere  with  your  Madame  What's-her-name 
or  with  any  other  person  in  whom  you  take  an 
interest,  baron,  /am  not  given  to  walking  into 
other  people's  gardens,  and  I  am  sure  we  need 


not  come  over  to  the  cOteaux  in  search  of  charm- 
ers fair  and  frisky,  youthful  or  mature :  they  flour- 
ish in  abundance,  thank  you,  at  Pau." 

"  Now  don't  go  on  !"  cried  Morton.  "  I  will 
not  have  my  cousin  prejudiced  against  the  whole 
of  Pau  society — now  you  have  done  your  best  to 
doom  the  hunt  in  his  eyes.  You  and  Be'be',  Han- 
leigh, have  managed  to  give  him  any  thing  but  a 
pleasant  impression  between  you,  so  do  leave  him 
to  make  further  acquaintance  with  it  all  for  him- 
self." 

"Ah!"  began  Bebe.  "No,  Erie,  do  not  be 
afraid  :  give  yourself  a  little  time — a  few  sunny 
days — and  you  will  soon  fall  in  love  with  Pau 
and  with  all  of  us.  As  for  society,  and  charm- 
ing society,  I  assure  you,  just  wait  a  little  bit, 
and  you  will  see  there  are  '  brown  ej-es  and  gray 
eyes,' '  black  eyes  and  blue,'  that  before  long  will 
sparkle  on  the  Place  Royale  and  in  the  beloved 
ball-room  of  the  Gassion,  like  unto  the  stars  in 
the  canopy  of  the  heavens  of  a  winter  night  on 
the  Pyrenees." 

"Very  well  said,"  remarked  the  baron,  ap- 
provingly, (eeling  it  was  the  sort  of  thing  he  liked 
to  say  himself,  and  that,  in  fact,  it  would  have 
come  very  much  better,  if  he  had  thought  of  it, 
from  him .'  Indeed,  he,  as  well  as  Bebe,  was 
given  to  much  extravagance  of  speech.  They 
would  probably  have  gone  on  now  at  any  length, 
snatching  the  thread  of  conversation  jealously 
from  one  another;  but  up  rose  the  elderly  trio 
from  the  table  at  that  moment,  and  they  all  si- 
multaneously realized  the  immediate  duty  of 
joining  the  ladies  in  the  other  room.  As  they 
hurried  through  the  hall,  finishing  the  fragments 
of  their  conversation  together,  Bebe  came  saun- 
tering with  Gilbert  behind,  and  as  he  went  he 
trolled  out  in  his  favorite  style  of  philosophic  and 
musical  soliloquy  the  "results  logical"  of  the 
"discussion  general"  as  it  presented  itself  to 
him. 

"  Brown  eyes  or  blue  eye?,  hazel  or  gray, 
What  are  the  eyes  that  I  drink  to  to-day? 

"No  matter  their  color,  I  driuk  to  the  eyes 
That  weep  when  I  weep ;  when  I  ladgh,  laugh  re- 
plies !" 


CHAPTER  VII. 


COURT-CAKDS. 


In  the  drawing-room  they  found  Madame  la 
iMarquise  absorbed  in  a  game  of  "Patience." 
Sitting  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  at  a  small  card- 
table,  she  looked  certainly  ver}-  like  an  old  French 
picture  to-night;  her  hair  /rise  to  its  highest 
pitch,  her  dress  beautiful,  her  jewels  sparkling  as 
lier  pretty  fingers  played  rapidly  across  the  out- 
spread cards. 

Madame  de  Veuil  and  the  Comtesse  de  Bean- 
lieu  stood  one  on  each  side  of  her,  both  deeply 
interested  with  her  in  her  occupation  :  they  were 
competing  with  a  new  "Patience "just  imported 
to  Pau.  This  was  an  event  of  the  most  exciting 
nature,  and  one  worthy  of  much  attention  and 
study.  AVith  hand  uplifted,  the  old  comtesse 
stood,  her  eyes  flitting  eagerly  across  the  shoul- 
der of  the  marquise  from  card  to  card,  while 
Madame  de  Veuil  pressed  the  points  of  her  fin- 
gers to  her  lips  in  profound  meditation,  as  the 
queens,  knaves,  and  aces  mingled  themselves  in 
obstinate  and  despairing  confusion.     Exclama- 
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tions  of'Mon  Dieu!"  "Tiens!"  "  Doucement, 
doucement!"      "Hah,     c'est      epouvantable!" 
"Mais!"  "Ciel!"  and  many  other  such  (equal- 
ly expressive  and  assistive)  broke  unceasingly 
from  tlie  lips  of  all  the  three  ladies  as  their  ef- 
forts still  failed  in  success.      Mrs.  Carlisle  sat 
also  in  this  group,  but  her  interest  in  their  amuse-  j 
nient  was  evidently  cool ;  a  foint  smile  of  cynic- 1 
al  disapproval  sat  upon  her  countenance  as  these  ] 
cries  of  childish  excitement  and  enthusiasm  burst  I 
from  the  two  foreign  ladies,  and  from  that  rene- 
gade compatriot  of  hers  who  had  so  fiUlen  from  j 
the  frigid  dignity  due  to   her  nation  and  her  | 
name. 

Miss  Carlisle  was  improving  her  French  ac- 
cent by  conversation  with  Mademoiselle  de  Veuil, 
who  was  a  bright,  pleasant  girl,  a  taller  and  hand- 
somer edition  of  her  younger  sister ;  and  on  a  1 
sofa,  a  little  drawn  back  from  the  card-table  and 
its  surroundings,  sat  Madame  Zophee,  listening, 
with  soft  answers  and  sympathetic  eyes,  to  many 
tender  little  confidences  from  Jeanne. 

As  the  gentlemen  entered,  the  marquise  look- 
ed up  from  her  absorbing  game. 

"You  wicked  persons,"  she  said,  in  French, 
"  what  a  time  you  have  been!  I  regret  infinite- 
ly that  we  bored  you  so  much  at  dinner  that  you 
required  a  long  period  of  refreshment  and  re- 
pose." 

"Ah,  madame,"  cried  Bebe,  coming  to  the 
front,  as  usual,  at  once,  "  we  have  had  such  ex- 
citing topics  of  conversation,  we  could  not  tear 
ourselves  away.  We  have  been  discussing — 
'Pau  society,'  "  he  added,  with  affected  dignity, 
"and  we  have  enlightened  Sir  Gilbert  Erie  as  to 
all  the  pitfalls  spread  for  his  destruction." 

"Discussing  Pau  society!"  exclaimed  the  mar- 
quise, "which  means  that  you,  you  wicked,  pre- 
cocious Bebe,  have  been  talking  scandal,  and  say- 
ing a  great  many  ill-natured  things — you  and  the 
baron  between  you.     Ah,  I  know  you  both !" 

"Ah,  madame,  de  grace!"  cried  the  baron, 
pausing  as  he  was  making  his  way  very  quietly 
toward  JNIadame  Zophee  across  the  room.  Paus- 
ing unwillingly  indeed,  but  the  glove  thus  so 
openly  cast  down  in  challenge  to  him  must  needs 
be  at  least  picked  up. 

"I  will  not  have  my  nephew's  mind  poisoned," 
the  marquise  continued.  "I  mean  him  to  enjoy 
Pau  and  to  love  it,  and  you  will  undermine  me, 
I  know,  you  two,  with  your  tongues." 

"True,  madame,  true!"  cried  Belie.  "  'Nil 
admirari '  is  in  these  days,  I  grant  you,  the  only 
philosophy  that  pays ;  but  pray  waive  the  dispute 
for  a  moment — hold!  what  pretty  amusement 
have  we  here?  A  new  Patience  —  delightful! 
allow  me — may  I  take  this  place  ?" 

He  had  glided  gently  in  between  Madame  de 
"Veuil  and  the  marquise,  and  had  found  a  stool 
pushed  under  the  table  by  the  latter's  side.  He 
dropped  on  one  knee  upon  it,  and  very  coolly  be- 
gan to  re-arrange  the  packets  of  cards  next  to 
him,  for  which  proceeding  his  fingers  were  in- 
stantly and  sharply  rapped  by  the  marquise's 
fan.  Vociferous  altercations  followed  in  mingled 
French  and  English,  at  which  the  baron  stood 
laughing  immoderately,  delighted  at  the  discom- 
fiture of  his  usual  companion-in-arms.  Bebe  de- 
clared he  knew  intimately  the  mysterious  ways 
of  this  game  of  Patience,  having  been  taught  it 
by  an  old  Frenchman  more  than  a  year  ago ; 
while  madame  declared  that  that  was  impossible ; 


for  it  was  a  newly  invented  game,  and  the  prefet 
himself  had  shown  it  to  her  in  strictest  confi- 
dence when  she  had  dined  at  the  Prefecture  only 
a  night  or  two  before :  she  had  half  forgotten  it, 
but  was  determined  to  puzzle  it  out  again,  and 
she  would  not  admit  the  idea  of  Bebe"s  superi- 
or knowledge,  nor  be  instructed  by  him  on  any 
terms.  They  wrangled  away,  much  to  their 
mutual  edification,  and  to  the  amusement  of  Gil- 
bert, who  lingered  in  the  circle  of  the  lookers-on. 
TNIeanwhile  Morton  slipped  quietly  over  and 
gained  the  position  the  baron  had  coveted  in 
Jeanne's  vicinity  and  by  Madame  Zophe'e's  side. 
He  satisfied  himself  by  gazing  and  smiling  at  the 
former  as  she  sat  opposite  him,  blushing  and 
sparkling  with  happiness,  and  nestling  close  to 
Madame  Zophee.  It  was  to  the  last-named  lady 
that  he  had  come  to  speak. 

"  I  hope  you  have  forgiven  us,"  he  said,  in  En- 
glish, and  in  a  low  tone,  "for  having  broken  our 
compact,  by  introducing  a  stranger  unpermit- 
ted to  you  to-night ;  it  could  not  be  helped,  you 
know.  My  cousin  imist  have  taken  you  into  din- 
ner as  it  happened,  according  to  the  proper  ar- 
rangement of  the  people  generally.  I  hope  you 
did  not  mind." 

"Not  at  all,"  she  answered.      "  In  fact,  I  had 
forgotten  our  compact.     Somehow,  belonging  to 
you,  he  did  not  seem  a  stranger  at  all. " 
"  Then  you  liked  him  ?     I  am  so  glad !" 
"Yes,  i  did,  extremely;  he  is  wonderfully 
pleasant  and  bright." 

"And  under  which  head,  pray,  does  he  come 
in  your  classification  of  Englishmen  ?" 

"  My  classification  ?  I  do  not  know — let  me 
see — what  did  I  say  about  Englishmen?  I  do 
not  recollect." 

"Well,  you  are  not  generally  very  compliment- 
ary to  the  nation.  Do  you  not  remember  one 
evening  last  summer,  on  the  croquet-ground,  yon 
ran  down  the  species  '  British  traveler '  very  se- 
verely indeed?" 

"Ah!  I  remember.  No,  I  did  not  do  that 
exactly,  did  I  ?  I  did  not  mean  to  do  so,  I  am 
sure,  for  it  would  be  unjust  in  me,  who  have  seen 
too  few  of  the  nation,  to  judge.  But  what  I  think 
I  must  have  said  is  what  I  have  often  realized 
with  regret,  that  the  ideal  Englishman  of  our 
youthful  fancy,  taught  by  Corinne  and  such  rulers 
of  romance,  is  no  more — the  man,  I  mean,  who 
came  among  ns  in  foreign  lands  to  awe  and  in- 
spire us  with  a  dignity  of  presence  and  a  degree 
of  intellectual  culture  to  which  we  were  unused. 
A  wonderful  being,  was  he  not  ?  combining  every 
tiling  that  was  attractive,  according  to  our  ideas. 
Refined,  artistic,  reserved,  marble  in  exterior 
manner  and  countenance,  and  full  of  beautiful 
and  impassioned  sentiments,  all  suppressed  below. 
He  scattered  gold  in  rubles  around  him,  for  na- 
chai — tea-money,  I  mean — and  did  not  know  the 
meaning  of  the  term  copeck.  He  had  marvelous 
adventures,  too,  and  did  wonderful  things,  always 
on  a  jet-black  steed.  Ah,  where  has  he  gone? 
Do  you  not  remember  him  ?  How  we  did  ad- 
mire him !  I  fear  he  went  out  of  fashion  with 
the  post-carriage  and  four  fleeting  steeds  with 
which  he  used  to  travel." 

"But  surely  he  was  a  stuck-up  fellow !"  said 
Morton.  "  I  do  not  believe  I  should  have  liked 
him  really.  I  think  the  present  typical  English- 
man, when  he  is  a  thorough  gentleman,  suits  me 
better." 
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"I  dare  say,"  said  Madame  Zophee,  looking 
over  with  her  quiet,  meditative  glance  to  where 
Gilbert  stood,  bending  over  his  aunt's  shoulder 
and  her  frhi  head,  his  eyes  glistening  with 
amusement  as  he  watched  tlie  game.  "You 
may  be  right.  I  think  I  should  like  that  type 
if  I  knew  it  well ;  there  is  something  wonder- 
fully fresh  and  happy  about  the  character.  But 
when  I  spoke  of  Englishmen  last  summer,  vi- 
comte.  I  know  what  I  was  tliinking  —  of  Paris 
and  of  months  I  have  spent  there,  and  of  Baden 
and  Homburg,  and  even  of  St.  Petersburg  too. 
The  English  of  whom  I  have  seen  something  in 
these  places  did  not  make  me  admire  their  coun- 
try or  themselves  :  most  of  them  were  men  ig- 
norant of  art  and  insensible  to  historic  associa- 
tion or  natural  beauty,  or  any  thing  that  used  to 
bring  my  grand  old  English  hero  abroad  in  his 
chariot ;  and  they  seemed  to  like  only  to  give  us 
to  understand  that  they  were  '  tout  ce  qu'il-j--a 
de  plus  Parisien '  in  all  the  knowledge  and  tastes 
and  habits  which  are  of  Paris  the  perdition  and 
doom.  And  they  used  to  boast  —  how  do  you 
say  it  ?" 

"Swagger,"  suggested  Morton. 

"Well,  yes,  so — of  the  money  they  lose  at 
Baden  and  Monaco,  and  of  the  places  where  they 
amuse  themselves,  of  which  in  our  society  we  do 
not  speak  at  all ;  and  so,  altogether,  they  seem- 
ed to  me  but  a  poor  edition  of  the  worst  form  of 
Russian,  who  at  least  carries  off  his  extravagance 
and  his  gamblings  with  that  dignity  and  magnifi- 
cence by  which  he  notoriously  ruins  himself  en 
prince.^' 

"You  hare  seen  a  bad  side  of  my  mother's 
countrymen,  I  fear,"  said  Morton.  "I  hope 
Gilbert  will  persuade  you  to  alter  some  of  your 
views." 

"  I  should  like  to  do  so.  When  I  was  young 
I  was  very  enthusiastic  for  England,  because  at 
my  guardian's  I  read  so  many  English  papers 
and  books.  I  was  disappointed  when  we  went 
into  society  in  Baden  and  Paris,  I  can  assure 
you." 

"But,  indeed,  that  is  only  one  type  of  the  na- 
tion, madame ;  there  are  others  as  well." 

"  Yes,  I  know.  In  Russia  once  at  my  guard- 
ian's I  saw  another  type — he  was  'an  English 
bear:'  he  came  with  a  letter  to  us;  but  he  was 
worse,  I  think  —  not  my  old  dear  hero  at  all, 
though  he  was  very  leax'ned  indeed,  and  full  of 
ideas  and  notions.  Oil !  but  so  rougli.  and  dis- 
liking so  much  the  drawing-room  and  the  ladies, 
old  or  young,  and  always  saying  so.  I  remem- 
ber how  my  little  cousin,  the  Comtesse  Zaida, 
was  furious.  She  did  not  think  the  man  lived, 
I  can  tell  you,  who  could  resist  lier  smiles ;  but 
he  did  :  he  often  turned  his  back  upon  her  in  her 
own  reception-room,  and  talked  to  her  father 
(my  guardian)  about  governments,  and  taxes,  and 
.serious  literature,  in  an  obstinate,  dogmatic,  un- 
complimentary way  that  little  Zaida  tliought  un- 
suitable to  her  presence  indeed.  I  did  not  mind 
him  so  much,  because  I  was  a  little  interested : 
he  spoke  well,  and  he  had  mncli  to  say ;  but  I  did 
not  like  him.  No.  lie  had  none  of  the  graces 
of  life  in  his  address  or  person,  and  I  did  not  ad- 
mire the  type.  And  yet  the  embassador  said,  I 
remember,  one  evening  to  my  guardian,  that,  ex- 
cepting for  the  taint,  as  he  called  it,  of  Radicalism 
in  the  character,  it  was  about  the  best  type  of 
man  they  were  sending  out  of  the  universities  in 


England  in  these  days :  he  said  he  was  great  in- 
tellectually, and  I  was  very  sorry,  for  I  did  not 
like  him  at  all." 

"Well,  I  must  say  you  can  not  classify  my 
cousin  under  either  head,"  said  Morton. 

"Xo,  no,  indeed.  I  like  him,  I  think  I  do, 
very  much.  But  he  is  so  very  young.  He  is 
not  as  old  as  you  are,  vicomte,  surely  not?" 

"He  is  just  about  it,  but  he  is  young,  some- 
how, and  more  so  in  manner  and  mind  than  in 
absolute  looks ;  that  is,  you  see,  madame,  be- 
cause, as  we  say  in  English,  he  has  been  tied  all 
his  life  to  his  mother's  apron-strings." 

"You  mean  he  has  been  always  at  home,  he 
is  campagnard,  rustic ;  but  he  is  not  at  all  com- 
monplace, all  the  same.  Ah !  how  can  one  be 
so  youthful  and  look  so  happy  as  that?"  she 
added  suddenly,  pointing  to  Gilbert's  face  glow- 
ing with  merriment  just  opposite  to  them. 

"He  is  a  dear,  jolly  fellow,"  said  jNIorton, 
with  most  earnest  affection  and  approval,  "and 
I  am  sure,  madame,  there  is  a  great  deal  besides 
all  that  fun  in  him  too — it  will  come  out.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  often  just  as  much  underneath  in 
the  character  of  Englishmen,  now  that  they  hide 
it  with  that  John  Bull  cheeriness,  as  there  used 
to  be  in  your  old-day  hei'O  who  shut  himself  up 
in  a  stony  resene.  It  is  reserve  all  the  same,  I 
fancy,  in  reality — I  have  enough  of  the  English- 
man in  me,  madame,  to  realize  that.  Eh?  do 
you  not  agree  with  me  ?  Observing  him,  for  in- 
stance, now." 

"Yes,  I  do.  To  speak  artistically.  Monsieur 
Morton,  and  without  pretense  at  any  special  pow- 
er of  penetration  into  character,  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  reflection  of  his  laugh  in  the 
changeful  light  and  shade  of  his  blue  eyes  ;  and 
observing  artistically  as  I  say,  if  I  wished  to  paint 
ray  ideal  of  Davidov,  our  young  soldier-poet — 
the  Korner  of  our  Russia — I  should  like  to  have 
my  model  for  the  expression  I  should  want  from 
that  bright,  brave  glance,  and  from  a  peculiarly 
sensitive  curl  and  quiver  of  the  upper  lip  which 
was  one  of  the  first  things  I  remarked  in  your 
cousin's  profile  as  he  sat  next  me  for  just  one 
moment  iu  silence  at  dinner  to-night.  But,  dear 
me !  here  he  comes  toward  us,  and  we  must  trj' 
to  look  as  if  we  had  not  been  discussing  him  in 
every  possible  light,  philosophic  and  artistic,  to 
say  nothing  of  characteristic  and  national." 

"  Ha,  Gilbert  I  take  my  place,"  said  Morton, 
rising  with  ready  alacrity  and  a  happj'  uncon- 
sciousness of  manner  as  his  cousin  approached ; 
a  proposal  tliat  was  less  unselfish  than  it  appear- 
ed, for  there  was  an  opposite  corner  of  the  sofa 
vacant  on  little  Jeanne's  other  side.  It  looked 
most  suitable  for  himself,  he  thought,  if  he  thus 
magnanimously  resigned  Madame  Zophe'e  to 
Gilbert. 

But  it  was  all  too  late  to  be  of  much  avail  on 
Gilbert's  behalf.  A  very  pleasing  impression 
remaining  in  his  mind  from  their  introductory 
conversation  during  dinner  had  inclined  him  oft- 
en to  glance  toward  the  corner  where  his  cous- 
in and  ^ladame  Zophee  sat  in  such  confidential 
and  comfortable-looking  converse,  and  had  dis- 
posed him  many  times  to  desert  the  merry  party 
at  the  card -table,  and  to  join  them  over  there. 
But  he  delayed  the  move  too  long,  as  it  turned 
out,  for  he  had  but  just  dropped  into  Morton's 
proffered  seat,  feeling  particular  satisfjiction  in 
doing  so,  when  the  door  opened,  and  the  groom 
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of  the  chambers  of  the  marquis  glided  in  to  whis- 
per mysterious  announcements  to  the  Comte  de 
Beaulieu,  Monsieur  de  Veuil,  and  others.  Fol- 
lowing him  came  Baptiste,  who  walked  over  to 
that  special  corner  at  which  Gilbert  had  at  last 
arrived,  and  informed  them,  in  suppressed  tones 
of  extreme  confidence,  that  "the  carriage  of 
Madame  Variazinka  awaited  her." 

The  pleasant  dinner  party  was  over. 

"Oh,  not  yet,  "remonstrated  Gilbert.  "Sure- 
ly it  is  quite  early  still.  Not  just  yet,  please  " — 
for  Madame  Zophe'e  had  moved  immediately. 

"Yes,  at  once  it  must  be.  You  remember  I 
told  you  my  horses  are  favorites,  and  surely  you 
of  all  people  would  not  wish  me  to  keep  them 
waiting. " 

"Ah !  of  course  not ;  I  never  thought  of  that. 
I  am  so  sorry.  But,  at  all  events,  I  may  go  to 
the  door  and  see  your  horses,  may  I  notV"  he 
added,  rising  to  make  way  for  her  and  to  offer 
his  arm. 

"  You  may.  My  Vasilie  will  be  proud  of  the 
attention,  only  I  fear  it  is  rather  dark.  Stay  a 
moment — I  must  say  a  number  of  good-nights." 

And  there  were  many  to  say.  First  to  the 
marquise,  who  infolded  her  in  a  kindly  embrace, 
complaining  bitterly  the  while  of  Bebe  and  his 
tiresome  ways.  Then  to  all  the  rest — a  smile, 
a  friendly  hand-clasp,  or  a  gracious  bow ;  and 
finally  there  was  the  baron,  who  first  kissed  her 
small  soft  hand,  and  then  held  it  long  between 
both  of  his  own,  caressing  it  gently,  and  mur- 
muring, "Prastchite,  prastchite,  galoupka  moja" 
("Farewell,  farewell,  my  dove"),  while  she 
smiled  and  answered  the  old  man's  fatherly  kind- 
ness with  grateful  eyes  and  many  soft  Kussian 
■words. 

Then  at  last  Gilbert  possessed  himself  of  her 
completely,  and  led  her  triumphantly  from  the 
room,  the  marquis  and  Morton  lingering  (as 
they  saw  her  under  safe  escort)  to  make  farewell 
speeches  and  compliments  to  their  remaining 
guests. 

In  the  hall  Gilbert  had  only  time  to  say, 
"How  selfishly  Morton  has  absorbed  you  the 
whole  evening,  to  be  sure!"  when  conversation 
was  aiTCsted,  for  they  came  upon  Baptiste  ob- 
truding himself  with  madame's  equipments  much 
in  front  of  the  row  of  other  domestics,  who  were 
assembled  now  again  to  help  the  guests  to  depart. 

Next  to  Baptiste  stood  a  very  tall  man  in  a 
peculiar  costume,  with  a  fair,  rugged  counte- 
nance, very  strongly  in  contrast  to  all  those 
around  him.  He  bowed  lower  than  any  of  them 
as  Madame  Zophee  approached,  and  she  smiled 
when  she  saw  him,  and  said,  "Ah,  Vasilie !" 
adding  some  words  in  Russian.  He  answered, 
"Sluches"  ("I  hear  and  obey"),  and  immedi- 
ately walked  to  the  door,  flung  it  open,  and  dis- 
closed the  bright  lights  of  the  carriage  without. 
At  the  same  moment  the  huge  head  of  an  im- 
mense mastiff  appeared  round  the  corner,  ob- 
truding himself  humbly,  but  with  very  longing 
gaze,  into  the  hall. 

"Oh,  you  beauty!"  cried  Gilbert,  drawing 
Madame  Zophee's  glance  toward  the  entrance  as 
he  spoke. 

"You  naughty  Lustoff!"  she  said.  "Who 
gave  you  leave  to  come  here  ?  No — do  not  come 
in,  sir,  do  not  come  in,"  for  one  big  paw  was 
immediately  laid  upon  the  inner  step  as  she 
raised  her  voice.     "Do  not  come  in.     For 


shame!"  she  continued,  and  the  paw  was  with- 
drawn again,  while  the  big  face  and  the  brown 
eyes  looked  wistful  and  disconsolate. 

"My  love,  I  am  coming,"  she  called  to  him, 
in  a  soothing  voice;  and,  "  Tliank  you.  Sir  Gil- 
bert," she  added,  as  he  wrapped  her  closely  in 
her  swan's-down  mantle. 

The  white  feathery  ruff  came  up  close  round 
her  neck,  and  was  so  becoming  that  she  looked 
prettier  than  ever  in  it,  and  more  uncommon 
even  than  she  had  done  before. 

"How  deliciously  soft  and  warm!"  he  ex- 
claimed, admiringly. 

"Yes,  it  is  warm — a  medium,  you  know.  I 
thought  it  too  hot  still  to  think  of  fur.  Now 
will  you  put  tlds  on  for  me?  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  you  can." 

"Why,  what  is  it?" he  said,  taking  from  her 
and  turning  about  awkwardly  in  his  fingers  a 
piece  of  soft  crimson  material,  all  embroider- 
ed w'ith  delicate  tracings  of  silver  and  gold. 
"Please  —  oh,  I  can  not.  AVhere  is  the  open- 
ing ?" 

They  both  laughed,  and  then  she  showed  him, 
twisting  it  dexterouslj',  and  throwing  it  over  her 
head. 

"  It  is  a  Baschlik,"  she  said,  still  laughing  at 
his  difficulties.  "It  is  the  old  national  head- 
dress of  the  women  of  Eussia.  I  bought  this 
one  at  the  Gastinnoi  Dvor — the  bazaar,  I  mean 
— at  Moscow,  and  I  think  it  makes  such  a  cozy 
head-covering  for  evening  dissipation — do  not 
you  ?" 

He  thought  she  looked  too  enchanting  for  any 
thing,  thus  hooded  and  cloaked,  and  he  laughed 
merrily  again,  and  exclaimed,"  Why,  you  would 
do  now  for  a  masquerade  in  that  costume,  I  de- 
clare ! " 

' '  I  dare  say  I  should  ;  but  I  am  not  going  to 
one  just  at  this  moment,  only  home  to  bed.  And 
all  this  time  my  Volga  and  Vazuza  are  waiting, 
and  Vasilie  and  Ivan  must  think  I  have  a  heart 
of  stone." 

He  gave  her  his  arm  again,  and  out  they  went 
to  the  porch  entrance,  where  there  stood  waiting 
for  her  the  daintiest  of  little  broughams.  The 
door  was  being  held  open  by  the  big  Vasilie ;  a 
pair  of  dark-bay  horses,  driven  by  another  man 
in  a  similar  costume,  were  champing  their  bits 
impatiently  at  the  delay ;  and  there  was  Lustoff', 
ineffectually  held  back  by  Vasilie's  hand,  scram- 
bling forward  with  a  rush  to  rub  his  head  against 
Madame  Zophee's  dress  as  she  passed  him  into 
the  carriage. 

' '  Good  dog — down  !  Now,  as  you  have  come, 
you  may  just  trot  quietly  home  again.  Good- 
night, Sir  Gilbert.    Do  not  stand  in  the  cold." 

"Cold!  it  is  glorious.  I  could  stay  here  for 
ages!"  he  exclaimed.  "Good-night,  Madame 
Zophee,  good-night." 

And  then  he  did  stay.  The  brougham  rolled 
slowly  down  the  deep  descent  from  the  chateau ; 
the  lamps,glistening  brightly, illuminated  its  way; 
and  a  little  behind  it  might  be  seen  the  dark 
form  of  Lustoff  trotting  slowly  along,  a  faithful 
and  untiring  guard.  And  so  they  all  rolled  into 
the  distance  through  the  beautiful  still  autumn 
night,  under  the  splendid  canopy  of  the  dark- 
blue  heavens  with  its  myriad  of  clear,  glittering 
stars,  until  the  shade  of  the  hanging  boughs  ab- 
sorbed the  lamp-lights,  and  hid  them  complete- 
ly from  Gilbert's  view.     Then  he  turned  withi  a 
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short  and  unconscious  sigh,  just  as  Morton  with 
ii  train  of  other  hidies  and  gentlemen  came  troop- 
ing up  to  the  door.  Other  carriages  were  called, 
last  good-nights  were  said,  ladies  were  handed  in 
and  gentlemen  sprung  after  them,  and  in  ten 
minutes  every  guest  was  gone. 

"  Well,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Jlorton,  half  an 
hour  afterward,  to  Gilbert  in  the  smoking-room, 
"I  hope  you  were  not  bored." 

"Not  a  bit,"  exclaimed  his  cousin.  "On 
the  contrary,  I  thought  it  all  capital  fun.  I  was 
amused  immensely,  I  can  assure  yon,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  evening  to  the  end." 

Morton  looked  at  him  curiously,  at  his  placid 
and  life-enjoying  countenance,  not  self-satisfied, 
and  therefore  not  irritating  in  the  least,  but  con- 
tented, complacent,  and,  as  he  said  himself, 
"amused."  Madame  Zophee  was  right;  Gil- 
bert was  wonderfully  young  in  his  way  of  look- 
ing at  life.  Had  he  never,  thought  Morton, 
done  any  tiling  but  amuse  himself?  Never  felt 
a  sentiment  stronger  toward  any  thing  than 
these  two  extremes  of  his,  "a  bore"  or  "im- 
mense fun  ?" 

"You  got  on  with  your  neighbor  at  dinner?" 
Morton  continued. 

"Oil  dear,  yes.  How  nice  she  is  I  Quite 
different,  you  know,  from  any  body  I  have  ever 
seen  before." 

"I  dare  say,"  said  ^Morton.  "And  you  will 
not  see  many  like  her  in  time  to  come." 

"No?  "Why  should  I  not?  Are  not  most 
Russians  like  her?  I  was  just  thinking  they 
must  be  a  very  pleasant  sort  of  nation." 

"She  is  not  altogether  Eussian,  I  fancy," 
said  Morton. 

"Really I"  said  Gilbert,  between  the  puffings 
of  his  cloudy  pipe.      "  Really !" 

It  did  not  seem  to  him  to  convey  much,  one 
way  or  the  otlier,  whether  she  was  Russian  or  not, 
only  he  did  not  exactly  see  any  thing  more  ex- 
traordinary or  out  of  the  way  —  to  his  mind  — 
that  she  could  possibly  be. 

"No,  I  fancy  not,"  continued  Morton.  "  You 
see,"  he  went  on,  meditatively,  with  interest,  as 
if  the  subject  had  been  one  of  frequent  reflection 
with  him, "there  ai-e  a  great  many  points  about 
her  that  are  not  Russian  at  all,  and  little  things 
she  has  often  said  confirm  me  in  the  opinion, 
though,  of  course,  one  always  is  so  careful  not 
to  draw  toward  subjects  in  conversation  that 
would  make  her  fancy  we  were  trying  to  dive. 
But  I  sometimes  think  that  she  is  siraplv  a 
Pole." 

"A  Pole?  Ah,  yes!"  exclaimed  Gilbert, 
with  sudden  energy,  as  if  fired  by  a  brilliant  in- 
spiration. "Of  course,  Poland  is  quite  close  to 
Russia." 

"  It  is  ;  but,  up  to  a  few  years  ago,  being  one 
or  tlie  other  was  a  widely  different  affair." 

"Of  course,  they  are  always  fighting,"  said 
Gilbert,  decisively.  "But  has  she  not  told  you 
all  that  in  these  years  ?" 

"Not  a  word.  In  fact,  you  would  be  aston- 
ished, Gilbert,  if  you  could  realize  how  absolute- 
ly nothing — nothing  at  all — we  know  about  her, 
though  she  has  lived  at  our  park-gates  there  for 
five  years. " 

"You  mean  you  do  not  know  who  she  is,  and 
all  that?"  exclaimed  Gilbert,  opening  his  eyes 
very  wide  indeed,  and  sitting  bolt-upright  in  his 


luxurious  smoking-ehair  in  real  disregard  of  his 
pipe. 

"Not  a  bit,"  said  Morton.  "Who  she  is, 
who  her  father  or  mother  was,  or  who  her  hus- 
band was,  or  whether  she  ever  had  one,  or  any 
thing  about  him.  No ;  I  am  wrong  in  saying 
we  do  not  know  if  she  ever  had  a  husband,  be- 
cause she  says  she  had,  and,"  he  added,  enthusi- 
astically,"  she  is  as  true  as  gold." 

"How  extraordinary!"  exclaimed  Gilbert; 
"why,  it  is  like  a  book  I  But,  by  Jove!  of 
course  Baron  Keffel  knows ;  he  has  been  in 
Russia.     AVhy  don't  you  ask  him,  Slorton?" 

"Because  he  knows  nothing — no  more  than 
we  do.  He  has  only  traveled  once  a  little  in 
Russia,  and  got  up  a  few  words  of  the  language  ; 
but  he  knows  nothing  at  all  of  the  people :  in 
fact,  that  is  just  what  travelers  do  not  do  in  an 
ordinary  way.  It  takes  more  than  a  journey 
from  Archangel  to  Kasan  to  know  the  very  out- 
ermost run  of  Russian  society.  No,  he  has  only 
fallen  in  love  with  her,  like  every  bod\'  else  about 
here." 

"  But,"  continued  Gilbert,  on  whose  organs  of 
bewilderment  these  communications  had  made  a 
great  impression — swamping,  indeed,  for  the  mo- 
ment all  individual  interest  in  the  lady^er  se — 
"could  not  you  find  out?  could  not  you  make 
inquiries?" 

"Yes,"  said  Morton,  with  much  indignation, 
"I  dare  say  we  could.  I  suppose  if  you  had 
such  a  neighbor  in  England,  you  would  set  '  Pol- 
laky's  Private'  to  work;  but  that  is  not  what 
we  call  friendship  or  hospitality  here  on  the  Pyr- 
enees. No ;  we  take  her  for  herself,  and  are 
thankful  when  she  will  deign  to  let  us  have  any 
thing  at  all  of  her.  Five  years  is  enough  to 
prove  a  person,  I  think,  without  asking  questions 
or  showing  impertinent  curiosity." 

"But  it  is  so  extraordinary." 

"It  is;  but  so  it  is,"  continued  Jlorton. 
"When  my  mother  came  to  like  her  so  much, 
and  to  try  to  draw  her  here  at  the  beginning, 
she  told  her  plainly  one  day  that  if  she  wished  to 
have  her,  we  must  take  her  on  her  own  ground 
simply  and  for  herself.  She  allowed  there  was 
mystery,  she  made  no  secret  of  that;  but  she 
said  she  could  tell  nothing  then  or  at  any  time, 
and  we  forbore  questioning,  of  course.  And  so 
we  know  nothing  more  of  her  to-night,  Gilbert, 
than  we  knew  five  years  ago  —  except  that  we 
know  more  fully,  what  we  then  discerned,  that 
she  is  the  best  and  sweetest  woman  that  ever 
breathed,  and  ten  times  worthy  of  all  the  confi- 
dence that  is  placed  in  her.  The  Princess — you 
know  whom  I  mean,  "our  Princess"  at  Pan — 
knows  a  little  more  about  her  than  we  do,  but 
not  much.  She  had  a  letter  from  some  very 
gi'eat  Russian  people  when  Sladame  Zophe'e 
came  hei-e,  speaking  of  her,  and  recommending 
her  to  friendly  notice.  The  Princess  was  very 
kind  to  her  from  the  first,  which  is  not  wonder- 
ful, because  she  is  kind  to  every  body,  and  would 
be  certainly  especially  so  to  any  one  lonely  and 
desolate  as  Madame  Zophe'e  appeared  to  be ;  but 
now,  apart  from  kindness,  she  is  quite  as  fond 
of  her  as  we  are.  Indeed,  I,  beyond  liking,  hon- 
or Madame  Zophe'e  vgry  much,  and  the  life  that 
she  leads  here.  She  is  always  doing  some  one 
good." 

"She  is  very  charming,  no  doubt,"  said  Gil- 
bert, who  had  gone  comfortably  back  to  his  pipe. 
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"She  is,"  said  Morton  ;  and  then  he  went  on, 
evidently  inclined,  probably  under  Jeanne's  in- 
fluence as  well  as  Madame  Zophe'e's,  to  be  a  lit- 
tle sentimental  to-night.  ".She  is,  and  she  has 
behaved  so  well  altogether.  You  know  I  got 
awfully  hard  hit  when  she  first  came  here,  though 
I  had  cared  for  Jeanne  since  she  was  a  child. 
But  Jeanne  was  away  at  school,  and  there  was 
Madame  Zophe'e  in  and  out  with  my  mother, 
and  adored  by  her,  and  if  she  had  liked  it  just 
then  Jeanne's  chances  of  my  fidelity  were  gone. 
But  she  did  do  it  wonderfully  (Madame  Zophe'e, 
I  mean) — wonderfully,  never  seemed  to  see  it, 
you  know ;  but,  somehow,  just  quietly  and  im- 
perceptibly, her  coming  ceased  to  be,  and  when  I 
have  been  at  home  she  has  never  dined  here,  not 
once  until  to-night.  It  was  so  graceful  of  her  to 
come  too,  I  think.  Jeanne  adores  her,  and  some 
way  or  other  she  has  managed  to  develop  in  my 
mind  into  the  sweetest  and  dearest  of  friends." 

"I  think  you  are  a  very  lucky  fellow,  Morton," 
said  Gilbert,  in  answer,  in  tones  philosophic,  but 
also  very  contented  indeed,  shaking  the  dust  out 
of  his  pipe  the  while,  and  emitting  a  yawn  that 
was  most  suggestive.  He  eyed  his  cousin  a  lit- 
tle curiously  too,  and  was,  in  fact,  making  the 
mental  observation  that  "It  was  true,  after  all 
— Morton  was  sentimental,  certainly  ;  but  then, 
j'ou  know,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  tliat  he  was 
half  French. " 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  PRINCESS    OF    THE    CHALET. 

It  was  astonishing  how  much  more  at  home 
that  little  dinner  made  Gilbert  feel  with  them  all 
when  they  met  next  morning  at  the  late  combi- 
nation of  breakfast  and  luncheon  which  the  mar- 
quise had  established  as  a  compromise  between 
habits  English  and  French.  He  felt  au  fait  with 
the  social  politics  of  Fau ;  he  could  discuss  the 
eccentricities  of  the  old  baron,  the  absurdity  of 
Be'be  Beresford,  and  the  snobbishness  of  Captain 
Hanleigh,  much  to  Morton's  satisfaction  and  his 
own.  The  marquise  was  highly  indignant,  when 
the  after-dinner  conversation  was  repeated  to  her, 
to  find  that  Pau  sports  had  been  run  down,  and 
Pau  matrons  and  widows  submitted  to  sarcastic 
criticism. 

"Do  not  listen  to  a  word  of  it  all,  Gilbert!" 
she  exclaimed,  as  she  sipped  her  Sauterne  and 
picked  daintily  at  her  cotelette  panee  ;  "  not  to  a 
single  word  of  it.  There  is  nobody  to  be  found 
at  Pau — looking,  if  you  must,  on  the  shadiest 
side  of  the  social  picture — of  whom  you  will  not 
find  the  parallel  in  any  similar  community  col- 
lected for  mutual  entertainment  in  every  other 
part  of  Europe,  England,  or  elsewhere.  People 
need  not  lose  their  money  over  baccara  at  the 
Cerele  Fran^ais,  or  over  whist  and  ecarte  at 
the  English  Club  to  any  scamp  that  turns  up,  un- 
less they  please  to  do  so ;  and  if  they  do,  why, 
they  are  geese,  my  dear,  and  they  would  do  it 
somewhere  else  if  they  did  not  do  it  at  Pau, 
And  as  to  the  ladies — " 

"  Oh,"  said  Morton,  wandering  round  the  ta- 
ble to  help  himself  from  a  Bordeaux  pate  on 
the  other  side,  ' '  no  fear  of  Gilbert  on  that  ac- 
count, mother.  He  has  been  so  fascinated  with 
that  song  of  Be'be's  about '  brown  eyes  and  black 


eyes,  gray  eyes  and  blue,'  that  he  is  consumed 
with  impatience  for  the  first  hand-day,  that  he 
may  see  them  all  paraded,  and  make  a  selection 
of  his  shrine  for  the  winter's  adoration — eh,  Gil- 
bert?" 

"  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  what  may  become 
of  me  before  the  winter  sets  fairly  in, "said  Gil- 
bert. 

"Now  that  is  nonsense!  That  is  all  Bebe"s 
fiiult,  and  the  baron's,  and  that  horrid  Captain 
Hanleigh 's,"  cried  the  marquise.  "  You  will  not 
commit  yourself,  after  all  they  have  said.  I  know 
where  you  will  be  when  the  winter  sets  in — ^just 
in  the  Rue  du  Lyce'e,  Pau,  my  dear  nepliew,  and 
nowhere  else,  and  you  will  be  delighted  to  be 
there,  and  very  much  amused.  Is  that  not  true, 
Leon  ?  Speak,  wilt  thou  not  ?  Say,  must  not 
Gilbert  stay  here  ?" 

"  Certainly,  certainly,"  answered  the  marquis, 
who,  like  any  excellent  paterfamilias  of  a  British 
fireside,  had  been  much  absorbed  all  this  time  in 
the  perusal  of  his  morning  paper,  the  £cho  des 
Pyrenees.  "Gilbert  had  better  come  with  me 
to-day,  Violette.  I  must  go  into  Pau,  and  Mor- 
ton also.  It  is  the  pre'fet's  first  reception -day 
since  his  return.  Gilbert  must  be  presented  tu 
him." 

"  Good  gracious ! "  cried  Gilbert.  "  What  an 
ordeal !  Must  I  go  through  it,  and  necessarily 
to-day?" 

"  You  must  go  through  it,  my  dear,"  said  his 
aunt,  "because  theprefet  andlNIadame  de  Fron- 
tignac  are  very  charming  people,  and  their  even- 
ing receptions  are  delightful ;  but  I  do  not  see 
tliat  it  is  imperative  you  should  go  to-day — is  it, 
Le'on  ?" 

"I  must  go,  cherie,"he  answered,  "and  Mor- 
ton must  accompany  me.  As  to  Geelbert,  he 
can  do  as  he  please.  I  will  tell  the  prefet  of 
him,  and  say,  if  you  like,  that  he  remains  with 
you  to-day,  Violette,  and  will  pay  his  respects 
at  another  time.  The  next  Sunday  or  Thursday 
will  be  soon  enough  ;  but  Morton  and  I  must  not 
delay." 

"  Well,  that  is  a  nuisance,"  said  Morton,  im- 
patiently. "Gilbert  and  I  were  going  to  have 
had  a  long  ride  to-day  on  Mike  and  Dinah,  and 
we  were  to  come  round  upon  Chateau  de  Veuil 
to  visit  Jeanne  and  her  people  in  the  afternoon. 
What  a  bore,  father !     Must  I  really  go  ?" 

"Assuredly,  Morton,  without  fail;  you  must 
indeed." 

"Ah,  well,  it  can  not  be  helped,  then  j  and, 
Gilbert,  if  you  don't  care  about  coming  into  town 
to-day,  you  must  just  ride  alone." 

"Well,  I  must  say  I  like  this  side  of  the  coun- 
try a  good  deal  the  best  of  the  two  as  yet,"  said 
Gilbert.  "I  should  enjoy  poking  about  a  bit 
on  Dinah's  back,  if  I  may  take  her,  Morton.  It 
is  awfully  good  of  you." 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear  fellow.  The  stable  is  at 
your  service ;  take  what  you  like.  Dinah  would 
be  the  best,  I  dare  say  ;  and  I  can  just  point  out 
a  capital  round  for  you,  which  we  can  trace  clear- 
ly in  the  view  from  the  court-yard  gate,  that  will 
give  you  a  ride  of  about  three  hours  over  a  beau- 
tiful bit  of  country." 

"Then,  dear  child,"  said  the  marquise,  in  soft 
tones,  as  she  rose  slowly  from  the  table,  "I  will 
not  invite  you  to  '  dowager '  in  the  barouche  with 
me  ;  but  after  your  ride,  if  you  like  to  give  your 
old  annt  an  arm  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  you 
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know  where  to  find  me,  on  the  terrace  at  my 
evening  promenade." 

The  marquis  and  Morton  soon  started  down 
the  avenue  in  the  stanhope,  and  went  bowling  at 
a  fine  pace  into  town  :  while  Gilbert,  after  pro- 
longed colloquies  with  Joe  over  French  and  En- 
glish bits  and  bridlings,  and  all  the  national  dif- 
ferences and  peculiarities  in  details  of  equestrian 
management,  mounted  at  length  upon  the  broad, 
flit  back  of  Mistress  Dinah,  and  rode  slowly  out 
of  the  stable-yard. 

It  was  a  splendid  afternoon,  such  autumn 
weather  as  is  peculiar  to  the  slopes  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  is  worth  a  long  journey  to  enjoy.  Ra- 
diant sunshine  gladdened  the  valleys  and  wiap- 
ped  the  mountain  -  tops  in  a  silver  glory.  The 
sweeping  branches  of  the  oak  and  beech  trees 
made  abundant  shadow  as  he  rode  beneath  them, 
and  the  sweet  mountain  air  met  him  as  he  can- 
tered slowly  up  the  gentle  sloping  sides  of  the  un- 
dulating hills,  fresh  and  delicious,  cooling  pleas- 
antly the  atmosphere  after  the  fiery  rays  of  the 
midday  sun. 

There  was  endless  variety  in  the  ride,  and  at 
each  moment  some  fresh  object  to  amuse  or  in- 
terest caught  his  eye  as  he  dipped  into  a  valley, 
or  topped  the  low  summit  of  a  hill.  Morton 
had  pointed  out  the  way  carefully  to  him,  and, 
by  watching  certain  conspicuous  landmarks,  he 
found  himself  winding  through  the  coteaux  over 
a  vast  extent  of  ground,  and  coming  constantly 
upon  new  views  of  the  distant  mountains,  and 
new  openings  in  the  valleys. 

St.  Hilaire,  and  Chateau  de  Beaulieu,  and 
Monplaisir,  and  the  villa  of  tiie  De  Veuils,  al- 
ways remained  in  sight,  towering  upon  their  dif- 
ferent summits  ;  although,  as  he  wound  through 
the  country  below  them,  and  crossed  or  circum- 
vented the  woody  hills,  they  seemed  to  change 
their  position  continually,  and  to  present  them- 
selves in  fresh  aspects  from  each  new  point  of 
view. 

Sometimes  he  passed  through  a  bit  of  sombre, 
monotonous  pine-wood,  and  then  again  he  would 
emerge  upon  a  gentle  descent  into  a  sylvan  glade, 
traverse  perhaps  a  stretch  of  green  meadow-land, 
anl  then  wind  along  for  miles  by  a  glistening 
stream,  enjoying  the  delicious  murmur  as  it  fell 
gently  on  his  ear,  wondering  over  the  excessive 
parity  of  the  transparent  water  and  the  marvel- 
ous tints  of  beryl  and  emerald  which  it  had  gain- 
ed far  away  high  up  among  the  melting  snows,    i 

Often  he  passed  a  peasant  settlement  lying  on 
the  hill-slope  above  him — a  cozy,  well-built  cot- 
tage, ugly,  indeed,  as  to  architecture,  but  pictur- 
esque withal  from  the  rich  autumn  tints  of  the 
leaves  on  the  creepers  that  clustered  thickly  over 
lattice  and  door ;  a  big  dog ;  a  goat  tethered  to 
the  palings,  and  nibbling  at  the  sprouting  edges 
of  the  path  ;  an  old  woman  cutting  cabbage  into 
a  red  earthen  pot ;  a  group  of  brown  -  legged 
children :  a  girl  leaning  idly  at  the  porch,  with 
a  laughing  look  in  her  black  eyes,  and  a  bright 
handkerchief  knotted  round  her  head  —  one  or 
all  of  these  gave  to  each  wayside  cottage  action  1 
and  color  and  life.  Ascending  a  deep  gorge 
that  reached  seemingly  fiir  into  the  countri-,  he 
met  a  band  of  "bergers" — the  mountain  shep-  : 
herds,  coming  down  into  the  lowlands  with  their 
herds — wild,  picturesque-looking  fellows,  dressed  | 
in  their  native  costumes,  with  tight  gray  breeches 
and  untanned  leather  gaiters,  with  odd  -  shaped  i 


hanging  caps  on  their  heads,  and  with  crimson 
sashes  tied  loosely  about  their  waists.  Endless 
ox-carts,  too,  came  slowly  toward  him,  sending 
the  familiar  music  of  their  tinkling  bells  before 
them,  heralding  their  approach,  as  they  came 
round  a  shady  corner  or  wound  through  the 
depth  of  a  valley  below.  He  passed  many 
maize-fields,  where  the  men  were  gathering  the 
last  relics  of  tlie  autumn  harvest,  and  loading 
high  the  ox -carts  with  the  rich  golden  grain, 
and  vineyards  on  every  side  covered  the  sunny 
slopes,  but  the  purple  fruit  was  already  garnered, 
and  the  leaves  were  falling  in  a  crimson  and  rus- 
set shower  all  over  the  ground. 

He  enjoyed  the  ride ;  and  in  this  new  coun- 
try, surrounded  by  such  novel  influences  of  scen- 
ery and  coloring,  and  light  and  shade,  he  enjoy- 
ed the  solitude.  He  was  accustomed  to  ride 
alone,  and  in  action  and  movement  he  enjoyed 
even  the  silence.  Breathing  the  soft,  soothing  air, 
his  glance  wandering  over  hill  and  dale,  mount- 
ain and  river  and  wood,  watching  the  light  be- 
come rosy  and  deep  as  soft  billowy  clouds  gath- 
ered over  the  hill-tops  and  the  sun  began  to  set, 
he  felt  all  the  while,  without  attempting  to  ex- 
press to  himself  or  to  realize  it,  that  the  sceneiy 
and  sunlight  and  all  the  soft  atmospheric  influ- 
ences were  creeping  over  his  spirit  and  reaching 
the  very  life-springs  of  his  whole  heart  and  be- 
ing, creating  infinite  new  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments, throwing  strange  reflections,  vague  and 
shadowy,  across  his  dreams,  striking  deep  some- 
where within  him  musical  and  poetic  keys  that 
vibrated  in  answer  with  an  intense  and  thiilling 
power  that  was  sweet  as  it  was  unfamiliar. 

The  sun  was  setting,  indeed,  when  he  at  last 
began  to  wonder  whether  he  was  far  from  home. 
He  had  wound  through  meadow  and  valley,  and 
by  vineyard  and  stream,  so  long  now,  and  he 
had  turned  round  by  Chateau  Beaulieu  just,  he 
thought,  as  Morton  had  directed  him,  and  yet  he 
did  not  appear  to  be  getting  any  nearer  to  the 
lodge  and  park-gates  of  St.  Hilaire,  nor  did  he 
seem  to  be  approaching  it  from  the  right  side. 
It  was,  in  fact,  easy  enough  to  take  a  wrong 
turning,  and  thus  to  lose  one's  way  in  these 
winding  paths  of  the  coteaux;  and  so,  having 
drifted  into  a  pleasant  dream-land  as  he  rode 
along,  Gilbert  had  ver)'  naturally  done  it. 

So  far  from  being  now  in  the  direct  road  to 
Chateau  St.  Hilaire,  and  approaching  it  by  the 
south  entrance,  as  he  had  intended,  so  passing 
up  by  the  paddock  and  court-yard,  to  leave  Di- 
nah at  her  stable-door,  he  had  wandered  over  to 
the  west,  and  the  Pic  de  Bigorre  lay  now  behind 
him,  while  he  was  really  breasting  the  ascent  to- 
ward St.  Hilaire  out  of  the  valley  on  the  side  be- 
low the  terrace  walk.  He  had  been  there  only 
the  night  before  with  the  marquise,  and  had 
watched  the  sunset  view,  as  it  appeared  in  this 
aspect,  and  he  ought  to  have  known  it,  but  he 
did  not ;  the  road  seemed  verj-  unfamiliar,  and 
he  did  not  at  all  realize  how  he  was  to  reach 
home. 

Suddenly  the  comer  of  a  garden-wall  attract- 
ed him  —an  old,  lichen -grown  wall,  with  rich 
flowering  creepers  hanging  low  over  it,  and 
beautiful  almond  and  acacia  trees  towering  be- 
yond. 

"I  am  outside  the  garden  of  St.  Hilaire,  no 
doubt,"  he  thought  to  himself,  as  he  looked  up 
and  saw  the  chateau  on  the  hill  above ;  and  as 
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Dinah  seemed  to  know  the  way,  and  stepped 
briskly  on,  he  felt  satisfied,  and  let  her  skirt 
round  the  wall  and  under  the  shadow  of  the 
hanging  creepers  as  fast  as  she  pleased. 

The  shrubs  topping  the  creepers  thickened 
presently,  and  clusters  of  roses  appeared  be- 
tween them;  rich  festoons  of  the  "Malmai- 
son,"  long,  hanging  branches  of  the  crimson 
"Ge'ante"  and  of  the  golden  "Gloire,"  twined 
and  rambled  with  careless  and  wonderfid  luxury 
amidst  the  acacia  and  almond  trees.  His  head 
nearly  reached  them  as  he  rode  along ;  he  could 
have  stretched  out  his  hand  easily,  and  robbed 
the  bright  rose-garden,  but  he  only  looked  in 
as  he  passed,  wonderingly  and  admiringly,  and 
enjoyed  the  delicious  flower- scents  that  filled 
the  soft  evening  air.  Suddenly  Dinah  stopped, 
cocked  her  ears  inquiringly,  and  threw  up  her 
head,  for  the  rose-branches  just  above  her  were 
shaken  violently,  and  a  shower  of  crimson  petals 
fell  upon  the  sunny  road.  Gilbert  urged  her  on  : 
a  few  paces  she  advanced,  then  rounded  a  cor- 
ner, and  this  time  he  himself  stopped  her  again 
suddenly. 

They  had  come  upon  a  gate-way;  upon  stone 
pillars  covered  thick  with  roses  ;  upon  an  open- 
ing stretching  back  through  a  garden  where  a 
pathway,  leading  between  greensward  and  clus- 
ters of  bright  -  colored  flowers,  reached  to  the 
open  window  of  a  low,  curious  house.  Pointed 
gables,  faced  with  wood  in  carved  picturesque  de- 
vices, fronted  the  gate-way.  Wooden  balconies 
crossed  below  the  upper  windows,  and  wooden 
pillars  supported  the  porch  top.  Not  in  the  least 
a  Be'arnais  house,  a  fancifid  structure  apparent- 
ly ;  and  —  as  he  now  realized,  recollecting  and 
recognizing  at  the  same  moment — evidently  his 
uncle's  favorite  extravagance,  the  Swiss  chalet, 
and  as  evidently  Madame  Zophee's  house.  It 
was  wonderfully  pretty,  lying  on  the  edge  of  the 
hill,  with  the  vine-covered  slope  rising  above  it, 
and  a  peep  through  the  gorges  toward  the  mount- 
ain opening  in  the  view  beyond.  Flooded  by 
the  sweet  light  of  the  autumn  sunset,  framed  in 
rich  coloring  by  the  scarlet  Virginia  creepers, 
the  fading  western  leaves,  and  the  hanging  ten- 
drils of  the  vine,  it  lay  seemingly  embowered  in 
verdure,  in  roses,  and  in  brilliant  and  wondrous 
flower-tints  of  eveiy  shade  and  hue. 

Removing  all  doubt  as  to  its  ownership,  there, 
on  the  soft  greensward  before  the  open  window, 
lay  Lustoff;  and  in  another  moment  the  rose- 
branches  rustled  and  shed  their  petals  again,  and 
out  from  among  the  bushes  came  Madame  Zo- 
phee  herself.  Her  white  dress  swept  over  the 
short  grass ;  a  snowy  Pyrenean  shawl,  knit  in 
soft  fluffy  wool,  was  thrown  across  her  shoulders 
and  wrapped  close  about  her  neck ;  she  had  a 
bunch  of  crimson  roses  in  her  hand  ;  her  cheek 
was  a  little  flushed  in  her  exertions  to  reach 
them,  and  her  eyes  were  glistening  softly  in  the 
deep  evening  light. 

"  Sir  Gilbert  Erie !"  she  said,  in  her  low,  clear 
voice,  as  if  slightly  but  very  calmly  surprised  to 
see  him. 

He  took  his  hat  off  and  bowed,  and  answered, 
"  Good-evening,  Madame  Zophe'e,"  which,  in  his 
astonishment,  was  all  that  occurred  to  him  to 
say. 

"  What  are  you  doing  " — she  continued,  smil- 
ing a  little  at  him  across  the  barrier  of  the  closed 
gate,  as  he  sat  there  on  Dinah's  broad  back,  with 


his  hat  still  in  his  hand,  looking  admiringly  about 
him — "What  are  you  doing  upon  my  private 
road  ?" 

"Your  road,  Madame  Zophee?  I  really  beg 
your  pardon,  but,  do  you  know,  I  have  lost  my 
way." 

''And  most  efl'ectually,  too,"  she  answered, 
"if  you  hope  to  reach  St.  Hilaire  on  horseback 
by  this  road.  You  are  really  quite  wrong  -.  you 
turned  out  of  the  proper  path  about  half  a  mile 
below.  This  is  imj  right  of  way.  Sir  Gilbert ; 
this  carriage-approach  leads  only  to  my  house." 

"I  am  sure  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said, 
again.  "I  am  very  sorry;  but  if  you  will  for- 
give, I  do  not  think  that,  after  all,  I  can  really 
regret  it  so  very,  very  much,  for  it  is  so  lovely 
here." 

"Yes,  the  view  is  charming,  is  it  not  ?  It  ivas 
quite  worth  your  while  just  to  ride  up  to  see  it ; 
and  if  you  will  be  very  grateful  I  will  fetch  my 
key  and  let  you  in  by  the  gate  below  the  mar- 
quis's walk  into  the  grounds  of  St.  Hilaire ;  and, 
if  you  do  not  mind  leading  your  horse,  you  can 
get  through  the  shrubbery  up  to  the  stables  by 
that  way.  It  will  save  you  a  round  of  quite  a 
mile." 

"Thank  you  so  much,"  he  answered.  "I 
have  been  very  stupid." 

"It  was  easy  to  make  the  mistake  you  did; 
the  two  roads  are  so  exactly  the  same.  If  you 
do  not  mind  waiting,  I  will  fetch  the  key  in  one 
moment." 

"  Thank  you.  I  am  so  vexed  to  trouble  you. 
But  please  do  not  go  just  yet:  let  me  look  for 
one  minute  more  into  your  garden.  How  beau- 
tiful it  is !" 

"Yes,  my  flowers  have  done  well  this  year; 
we  had  plenty  of  rain  in  the  spring.  But  these 
rose-bushes  do  grow  so  fast,  and  then  the  best 
bloom  is  always  so  very  high,  quite  on  the  top. 
Look,  I  have  been  struggling  for  the  last  half- 
hour  with  these  large  red  ones,  and  I  have  only 
managed  to  reach  this  one  bunch." 

He  had  sprung  from  his  horse  before  she  had 
finished  the  sentence,  and  had  thrown  the  rein 
over  the  pillar  by  the  gate  side. 

"  May  I  not  help  you  ?"  he  said.  "Look  !  I 
can  reach  huge,  splendid  clusters  even  from  this 
side,  and  I  see  beauties  just  over  the  wall.  May 
I  come  in  ?  I  will  gather  them  for  you,  as  many 
as  you  please." 

He  laid  his  hand  on  the  upper  bar  as  he  spoke, 
where  her  small  white  one  lay  already,  and  he 
looked  longingly  across  at  her,  and  into  the  gar- 
den, where  broad  slieets  of  golden  light  from  the 
slanting  rays  of  the  low  setting  sun  were  stretch- 
ing across  the  grass  and  glistening  through  the 
evening  mists  that  were  gathering  under  the 
shady  hill. 

"  May  I  not  come  in  ?"  he  repeated. 

She,  too,  was  looking  up  at  him,  her  darkly 
shadowed  eyes  reflecting  that  warm  sun -glow, 
the  color  deepening  on  her  cheek,  as  he  repeated 
the  question. 

"1  think,"  she  said,  laughing  lightly,  "  that 
you  might  have  waited  till  you  were  invited, 
monsieur;  you  know  I  never  have  visitors. 
And  then,"  she  added,  as  if  conclusively,  "you 
can  not  leave  your  horse." 

"Oh  yes,  I  can!  Dinah  evidently  prefers 
standing  to  moving;  just  look  at  her,  and  Mor- 
ton says  she  does  just  as  well  by  herself.     Let 
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me  only  gather  that  one  big  bunch  there  for  you  ; 
it  looks  so  tempting  hanging  just  above  your 
head. " 

"Yes,  just  above,"  she  answered;  "but  just 
liigh  enough  to  be  beyond  me.  I  have  been 
gazing  longingly  at  it  this  last  half-hour.  Well, 
come  in,  then.  Will  you  gather  it  for  me? 
Thank  you  ;  you  are  very  good." 

He  looked  so  bright  and  cheerful  and  uncon- 
scious as  he  tied  up  Dinah  to  the  stone  gate-post, 
that  she  pushed  open  the  gate  and  admitted  him, 
with  some  mental  assurance  to  herself  concern- 
ing his  youth  and  inexperience.  There  was  the 
same  re -assuring  boyisliness  in  his  enjoyment, 
too,  when  he  found  himself  once  within  the  gar- 
den. It  was  that  something  so  practical  and 
straightforward  in  his  manner,  as  he  looked 
around  him  and  admired,  that,  as  she  thought, 
made  intercourse  with  him  so  pleasant  and  easy. 
Conversation  came  so  readily,  and  it  always  re- 
mained so  safely  external,  so/ar  away  from  that 
region  of  the  sentimental,  which,  with  his  cousin, 
and  with  most  of  his  cousin's  nation,  at  all  events 
in  language,  was  so  quickly  reached.  There 
was  a  sense  of  secuiity  which  she  felt  to  be  mut- 
ual, and  with  this  there  was  also  a  sense  of  en- 
joyment on  her  side  of  his  sunny  looks,  and 
cheerful  smiles,  and  eager,  hearty  expressions, 
that  formed  a  temptation  to  which  she  yielded, 
though  hesitatingly,  as  she  drew  the  gate  open, 
and  he  passed  in. 

Then  he  gathered  roses  for  her,  his  tall  height 
reaching  the  rich  clusters  that  grew  far  up  against 
the  sky,  and  he  filled  her  hands  with  them,  in 
glorious  masses  of  crimson  and  gold,  until  she 
could  hold  no  more.  Yet  still  he  gathered,  and 
she  stood  by  him,  and  exclaimed  with  delight  as 
the  long,  hanging  branches  were  drawn  within 
her  reach,  and  the  fading  petals  from  the  full- 
blown flowers  fell  in  soft-colored  showers  on  the 
greensward  at  her  feet. 

Soon  his  hands  were  full  also,  and  he  turned 
to  her  smilingly  again. 

"  Will  that  do?"  he  said. 

"  Thanks  many  times.  I  am  so  glad !  I  did 
so  want  to  fill  all  my  vases  to-night ;  and  Vasilie 
and  Ivan  gather  so  roughly,  they  make  all  the 
petals  fall." 

"  I  fear  I  have  brought  down  a  great  many," 
he  answered,  looking  at  the  tinted  carpet  between 
them. 

"No,  you  have  not;  that  is  only  natural; 
they  must  come  down.  They  are  nearly  over 
now,  they  are  all  so  full-blown.  And,  ah  dear.' 
how  I  shall  miss  them  when  they  are  quite  gone  1 " 

"Now  I  must  cany  them  in  for  you,"  con- 
tinued Gilbert.  "What  will  vou  do  with  them 
aU?" 

"Fill  my  vases  with  them  ;  it  is  just  what  I 
like.  Will  you  carry  them?  Oh,  thank  you! 
But — no,  never  mind ;  leave  them  on  the  grass 
here,  and  my  IMarfa  shall  fetch  them  in.  I  must 
not  keep  you." 

"Please  do  not  say  so.  Look!  I  have  got 
them  all  so  nicely  together  in  this  great  bunch, 
may  I  not  cany  them  as  they  are ?  It  would  be 
such  a  pity  to  lay  them  down.  Let  me — do  let 
me  take  them  just  to  your  window." 

"Will  you?  Come,  then,  and  you  shall  see 
how  I  arrange  them  in  my  huge  jasper  vase." 

And  then  she  turned  and  walked  up  the  little 
pathway,  he  following  closely  and  picking  up  a 


few  scattered  roses  as  he  went  that  had  fallen 
from  his  hand  upon  the  turf. 

"Do  you  like  my  little  house.  Sir  Gilbert?" 
she  said,  presently.  "I  hope  you  do,  I  am  so 
fond  of  it." 

"I  think  it  is  perfectly  dehcious!"  he  ex- 
claimed; "it  is  so  pretty  and  picturesque,  and 
I  never  saw  such  flowers." 

"It  is  not  commonplace,  at  all  events,"  she 
answered,  as  she  paused  beside  him  on  the  nar- 
row way  and  looked  up  at  the  windows.  "And 
it  is  so  pleasant  having  this  glass  door  opening 
into  the  garden.  This  stone  step  is  my  favorite 
seat ;  and  indeed,  on  a  fine  evening  such  as  this 
is,  Lustoff"  thinks  I  should  never  be  away  from 
here." 

"How  lovely  it  is!"  Gilbert  exclaimed  again, 
turning,  as  he  reached  the  house,  to  look  back 
across  the  garden. 

Tlie  shadows  were  deepening  now,  the  mists 
thickening  in  the  valley  below,  and  a  long  stretch 
of  soft  pastoral  scenery  opened  away  toward  the 
west,  where  the  Pic  de  Bigorre,  a  dewy  rose-tint 
now  in  the  evening  lights,  stood  up  against  the 
horizon  of  the  sky. 

"Come  in,"  said  ISIadame  Zophee,  but  soft- 
ly, hesitatingly,  from  the  window  behind  him. 
"  Come  in,  will  you  not,  since  you  have  come  so 
for?"  And  he  crossed  the  threshold,  bent  un- 
der the  curtain  of  delicate  lace-work  that  hung 
in  low  festoons  above  his  head,  and  entered  her 
room.  Again  he  exclaimed  in  tones  of  surprise, 
of  bewilderment,  and  of  admiration. 

It  was  certainly  not  a  commonplace  room — 
low-ceilinged,  and  furnished  with  comfort,  with 
simplicity,  and  with  elegance.  Full  of  causeuses 
and  low  fauteuih  such  as  a  lady  always,  a  man 
never,  chooses  for  their  respective  use.  Beauti- 
ful tazzas  of  jasper,  lapis  lazuli,  and  malachite 
stood  in  diff"erent  alcoves  and  recesses,  filled  in 
luxuriant  quantity  with  roses  and  large  virgin 
lilies  that  were  already  fading  from  the  great 
heat  of  the  day.  Curious,  unfamiliar- looking 
ornaments,  in  gold  and  silver  carving,  in  amber 
and  delicate -hued  marble,  were  strewed  abun- 
dantly over  every  table  and  chiffonier;  glisten- 
ing vases  of  exquisitely  tinted  glass  covered  the 
mantel-shelf  and  filled  one  small  hanging  cabinet, 
while  several  others  displayed  treasures  of  china 
of  curious  and  various  kinds. 

Right  round  the  room  ran  a  low  ebony  book- 
case quite  filled  with  books,  all  bound  in  the 
sweet-scented  leathers  of  Russia,  and  mostly 
named  in  the  cabalistic  characters  of  the  Rus- 
sian type.  A  thick  Turkish  rug  made  a  resting- 
jilace  near  the  fire  for  Lustoff,  now  the  dew  fell 
and  the  grass  grew  chilly  without.  A  small  pi- 
ano, made  of  ebony  inlaid  with  silver,  and  with 
a  curious  monogram  worked  into  the  wood,  stood 
open  in  one  corner ;  pieces  of  music  were  strewed 
carelessly  over  it,  and  a  broad  sun-hat  was  left 
lying  on  the  top. 

All  this  he  seemed  to  take  in,  in  one  rapid 
glance,  with  several  other  details  that  struck  him 
still  more  curiously.  One  of  these  was  a  picture 
hung  high  up  in  the  west  corner  of  the  room  fa- 
cing eastward.  It  was  a  portrait,  evidently,  of  a 
sacred  character,  for  a  glory  encircled  the  bend- 
ing head,  and  on  a  golden  bracket  just  below 
there  burned  a  soft  glowing  light.  A  small 
round  table  stood  by  a  low  chair  near  the  wood 
fire,  and  on  this  was  arranged  what  appeared 
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preparations  for  a  curious  and  solitary  repast. 
A  shining  salver  bore  a  small  fizzing  ui-n  of  an- 
tique shape  in  gold  and  silver  repousse  work ; 
two  tiny  vases  of  opaque  glass  stood  on  either 
side,  filled,  one  with  big  lumps  of  sugar,  the  other 
with  slices  of  lemon  daintily  cut  and  arranged  ; 
one  tall,  slim  crystal  tumbler  stood  in  front  of  the 
urn,  and  a  plate  of  thin  wafer-biscuits  completed 
what  appeared  to  him  indeed  most  uncommon 
fare. 

The  very  pretty  and  artistic  arrangement  of 
one  part  of  the  room  remained  still  to  attract 
him.  Close  to  the  window  by  which  they  had 
entered,  standing  half  across  the  lattice  and  half 
drawn  back  from  it,  was  a  green  wire  folding- 
screen  with  festoons  of  flowers  and  leaves  twin- 
ing all  over  it,  which  sprung  from  a  narrow 
earth-trough  that  ran  round  the  edge.  This  in- 
closed a  room  within  the  room — a  little  painting 
studio.  There  was  an  easel,  surrounded  by  all 
the  artistic  confusion  of  colors  and  palette  and 
brush,  and  on  this  rested  an  unfinished  picture, 
which  at  length,  as  he  glanced  round  the  room 
and  its  various  curiosities  and  characteristics, 
fixed  his  attention  and  unsealed  his  lips.  Ma- 
dame Zophe'e  had  been  engaged  in  disentangling 
her  roses  during  the  moment  that  she  had  left 
him  to  gaze  undisturbed,  and  she  had  been  mere- 
ly murmuring  on  to  him  her  delight  in  their 
beauty,  and  her  thanks  to  him  for  having  gather- 
ed them ;  but  now  she  turned  round  again  as  he 
sprung  toward  the  easel,  and  exclaimed,  in  his 
quick,  impulsive  way, 

"Oh,  Madame  Zophee,  how  lovely !  Did  you 
paint  this  ?  Why,  how  wonderful  you  are !  Do 
you  paint  ?  and  do  you  play  ?  Do  you  do  every 
thing  ?" 

"I  do  very  little  of  any  thing,"  she  answered, 
"  except  think  and  dream  of  doing  a  great  deal," 

"But  you  painted  this?" 

"Yes,"  she  said  quietly,  coming  up  to  him  as 
he  stood  before  her  picture,  and  looking  at  it 
from  a  little  behind  him  with  half-closed  eyes  in 
a  meditative,  critical  way,  as  if  to  test  its  points 
with  his  assistance  in  a  new  light. 

"But  it  is  wonderful!  it  is  beautiful!"  he 
went  on.  "What  is  it,  Madame  Zophee?  I 
have  never  seen  any  scene  like  that — how  could 
you  do  it  ?     What  have  you  taken  it  from  ?" 

"I  have  seen  it,"  she  said.  "It  is  not  a 
creation,  only  a  memory.  But  I  dare  say  it  is 
scarcely  a  scene  you  are  likely  to  have  come 
upon  in  your  native  land.  It  belongs  peculiarly 
to  mine." 

"  It  is  Eoman  Catholic,"  he  continued,  vague- 
ly, "  is  it  not  ?  These  are  priests,  monks,  or 
something  of  that  sort,  surely  ?" 

"It  is  the  atelier,"  she  answered,  "of  the 
Monastery  of  Troitsa,  where  I  went  once  with 
my  guardian  years  ago,  and  which  has  staid  ever 
since  in  my  memory  and  my  imagination  as  a 
dream  of  the  Middle  Ages." 

"It  is  like  something  I  have  read  in  some  old 
book,"  said  Gilbert,  dreamily,  "in  the  big  li- 
brary at  home.  I  wish  I  could  understand  it ! 
Will  you  explain  it  to  me?" 

"Well,  you  know,  it  is  the  workshop,  as  you 
would  say,  the  atelier,  just  as  I  saw  it;  and 
they  are  all  busy,  the  holy,  solitary  men,  each 
at  his  different  art,  each  at  his  separate  easel. 
I  remember  how  they  sat  there,  just  like  that,  in 
their  monastic  robes,  all  grave  and  silent,  with 


that  broad  sheet  of  sunlight  streaming  through 
the  window  upon  their  close-shaven  heads  ;  and 
I  thought,  when  I  saw  them,  of  Fra  Angelico 
illuminating  his  precious  manuscript  in  the 
quaint  old  times,  and  so  I  never  forgot  them  in 
all  these  years.  One  was  painting,  Uke  this  old 
monk  here,  in  deep,  glowing  colors  such  as  these, 
grouping  delicately  drawn  figures  on  a  back- 
ground such  as  I  have  copied,  of  golden  scroll- 
work, like  fine  chasing  upon  metal,  only  more 
intricate  still.  Then  on  this  side,"  she  went  on, 
warming  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  artist,  as 
she  explained  her  work,  "see  they  are  working 
on  tlie  silver  settings  of  the  Eikons.  That  pale 
monk  is  hammering  out  a  plate  of  metal,  em- 
bossing it  on  a  pattern  of  wood ;  that  one  with 
the  delicate  features  and  the  eager  look  on  his 
face  is  engraving  the  glory  rays ;  that  one  is 
sinking  gems  in  a  riza ;  this  one  is  gilding  a 
frame ;  and,  look,  this  monk,  quite  by  himself,  is 
repairing  jewelry.  I  have  copied  that  bit  of  green 
enamel  wrought  into  arabesques  on  the  stand 
thex'e  beside  him  from  an  old  piece  I  have  up- 
stairs; and  that  is  the  Greek  cross  of  the  Archi- 
mandrite he  is  holding  in  his  hand.  See,  it  ought 
to  glitter  with  sapphires  and  rosy  beads.  These 
are  sacramental  cups  embossed  and  gemmed 
with  rubies,  and  the  rest  are  relics  and  crosses 
and  jeweled  caskets,  all  brought  for  him  to  re- 
pair. I  am  so  glad  you  like  my  picture.  I 
have  been  working  at  it  and  dreaming  over  it 
for  a  long  time  now." 

"I  think  it  is  peufectly  wonderful." 

"It  is  only  water-color,  you  see;  but  I  tried 
to  finish  it  higlily,  and  I  think  I  have  succeeded 
just  a  little,  though  only  very  little,  I  fear." 

"And  that  is  your  church?"  he  said,  thought- 
fully. 

"  Yes,"  she  answei'ed,  in  her  quiet,  low,  steady 
tones  ;  "that  is  my  church." 

He  sighed  a  short,  quick  sigh,  wherefore  he 
knew  not,  except  that  the  picture  impressed 
him,  and  his  thoughts  went  rambling  about  for 
a  moment  in  a  tangled  sort  of  manner,  seeming 
to  reach  home  and  return  again  before  he  spoke. 
Then  rousing  himself,  to  throw  off  some  efl^ect 
of  these  reflections  that  seemed  to  have  fallen 
over  them  both,  he  said  : 

"  You  do  paint  beautifully ;  and  I  suppose 
you  have  quantities  and  quantities  of  others. 
Ah!  I  see — here  is  a  great  port-folio  full,"  he 
continued,  delighted,  as  he  observed  one  leaning 
upon  a  sloping  stand.  "Oh,  may  I  open  it? 
may  I  look  at  them?  Do  let  me,  Madame  Zo- 
phee, please." 

"How  absurd  you  are!"  she  said,  laughing 
at  his  eagerness.  "  No,  certainly  not ;  not  this 
evening,  at  all  events.  Another  time,  perhaps ; 
who  knows?  the  marquise  may  bring  you  here 
again,  and  I  will  show  them  to  you..  You  are 
indeed  a  sympathetic  spectator;  but  now,  no, 
certainly  not  now.  Have  you  forgotten  your 
cousin's  horse  ?"  she  added,  reproachfully. 

"  Oh,  she  is  all  right!"  he  answered,  glancing 
toward  the  gate  where  Dinah's  nose  appeared 
peaceably  resting  on  the  upper  rail. 

"  But  my  roses  are  not  '  all  right,'  and  I  must 
arrange  them.  But  first,  as  you  are  here.  Sir 
Gilbert  (where  you  were  never,  by-the-way,  in- 
vited to  be),  I  must  not  neglect  all  the  ceremo- 
nies of  hospitality  as  we  hold  them  in  Kussia. 
You  must  eat  of  my  salt  and  drink  of  my  chai." 
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She  turned  as  she  spoke,  and  took  a  little  sil- 
ver embossed  box  from  the  table,  and,  opening 
it,  held  it  out  to  him  and  bid  him  partake.  It 
was  tilled  with  fine  salt,  of  which  she  took  a 
pinch  between  her  fingers  and  made  him  do  the 
same,  then — with  a  wafer,  which  was  of  plain 
flour,  and  therefore  equivalent  to  bread,  as  she 
said — she  made  him  eat  it,  standing  opposite  to 
her,  while  she  welcomed  him  in  words  of  me- 
lodious Russian,  and  bid  him  softly  to  "come 
and  go  in  peace."  Then,  as  the  ceremony  was 
finished,  she  laughed,  and  tunied  to  her  fizzing 
tea-urn,  and  sat  down  by  the  table  on  her  low 
chair. 

' '  Have  you  ever  drank  Russian  chai  ?"  she 
asked  him. 

"Do  you  mean  tea?"  he  replied.  "  Do  you 
drink  it  in  tumblers,  and  make  it  in  the  urn  ? 
How  funny !  Do  you  not  have  a  tea  -  pot  ?  I 
have  been  all  this  time  expecting  to  see  it  come 
in." 

"This  is  not  an  urn,"  she  said,  indignantly. 
"  It  is  a  samovar,  and  all  arranged  inside  for  the 
tea-making.  But  it  is  not  tea  according  to  your 
barbarous  ideas  of  the  beverage.  You  must  call 
it  chai.  Sir  Gilbert ;  and  if  you  will  ring  that  bell 
for  another  glass,  you  shall  drink  it  in  the  proper 
manner,  without  cream,  but  with  a  slice  of  lemon 
instead." 

The  bell  was  not  answered,  as  he  expected,  by 
Vasilie,  whom  he  was  anxious  to  inspect  again 
in  his  odd-looking  kaftan  and  shirt,  but  by  a  tall 
woman,  whose  dress  and  general  appearance, how- 
ever, amazed  him  far  more  even  than  Vasilie  had 
done.  She  was  a  fine -looking  woman,  with  a 
pleasant  expression,  clear  complexion,  blue  eyes, 
and  lint-light  hair,  and  her  dress  was  extremely 
picturesque.  The  snow-white  chemisette  and 
beidice  and  short  crimson  skirts  recalled  some  of 
the  Italian  peasant  costumes,  but  the  head-dress 
was  quite  peculiar.  It  was  national,  and,  to  those 
who  could  recognize  it,  announced  her  position 
in  the  house.  It  was  a  loose  cap  of  rich  crimson 
satin,  with  a  lofty  diadem  of  the  same  material, 
delicately  embroidered  in  silver,  and  worn  high 
upon  her  forehead. 

"What  a  magnificent  personage!"  exclaimed 
Gilbert,  when  Madame  Zophe'e  had  given  her  or- 
der, and,  with  a  munnured  answer  of  "  Sluches," 
the  woman  had  retired. 

"Is  she  not?  My  faithful  Maifoasha !  she  is 
such  an  excellent  soiil.  She  is  my  nurse,  or  was, 
rather,  in  my  juvenile  days.  She  has  been  with 
me  since  I  was  five  years  old,  and  will  remain 
with  me,  I  trust,  till  one  or  other  of  us  die." 

"Your  nurse — fancy!  And  is  that  the  cor- 
rect costume  of  the  profession  ?" 

"Yes,  exactly  so  ;  and  she  never  likes  to  give 
it  up.  I  imagine  she  feels  she  would  sink  to  the 
level  of  an  ordinaiy  domestic  if  she  dropped  her 
diadem,  and  would  lose  her  right,  perhaps,  to  call 
me  the  'douschinka,'  as  I  often  overhear  her  do 
at  present  to  Vasilie  or  Ivan  in  the  garden." 

"Vasilie?  that  is  your  man-servant." 

' '  Yes,  the  big  yellow-haired  fellow  you  saw  at 
St.  Hilaire  in  the  halL  A  most  worthy  person, 
also,  is  Vasilie :  his  name  in  your  tongue  is  Wil- 
liam." 

"  He  wears  a  wonderful  costume  too,  does  he 
not  ?' 

"Yes,  we  are  all  very  national  together.  They 
seem  to  prefer  wearing  the  dresses  they  have  al- 


ways worn,  and  I  do  not  see  why  they  should 
not  be  indulged." 

"How  did  you  get  them  all  to  naturalize 
here?"  he  asked.  "I  mean  for  all  these  years. 
Do  not  they  ever  want  to  go  back  to  Russia,  to 
their  country  and  their  home?" 

"I  have  become  a  sort  of  movable  patrie  to 
them,  poor  things,"  she  said,  smiling  a  little  sad- 
ly, "They  are  very  good;  they  would  never 
leave  me.  They  came  here  when  I  came,  you 
know ;  and  as  I  have  never  gone  back  again, 
why,  they  have  staid.  They  are  free  to  go  if 
they  like,  however.  They  were  once  my  serfs ; 
but  long  ago,  even  before  'G5,  I  had  set  them 
free. " 

"  There  are  no  serfs  in  Russia  now,  are  there  ?  ' 

"No,  thanks  to  our  Alexander,  the  great  and 
good,  'Svobodnaya  Rossia,'  our  Free  Russia, 
has  at  last  sprung  into  life.  And  such  a  life  it 
is  too,"  she  added,  smiling  with  enthusiasm ;  "it 
already  goes  far  to  assure  us  that  the  freedom 
of  the  Russian  serf  has  been  the  greatest  historic 
deed  of  our  age  in  any  country  whatever." 

"You  must  tell  me  much  more  about  it  all," 
said  Gilbert,  eagerly. 

"Ah!  do  not  set  me  oflf  on  these  kind  of  top- 
ics, or  you  will  be  tired  long  before  I  am,  I  can 
assure  you.  There  is  so  much  to  think  about  it, 
so  much  to  know." 

"And  I  know  next  to  nothing,"  said  he,  sol- 
emnly. 

"Ah,  I  should  like  to  tell  yon — but  no,"  she 
continued,  decidedly,  "we  inust  not  wander  into 
that  sort  of  talk ;  it  is  too  interesting,  it  would 
last  too  long ;  and  do  you  mean  ever  to  remem- 
ber— what  do  you  call  her?  poor  'Deena' — your 
cousin's  horse?  See,  JIarfa  has  brought  your 
glass,  and  now,  before  you  go,  you  shall  have 
some  chai." 

Then  from  the  fizzing  samovar  Madame  Zo- 
phe'e poured  the  clear  golden  liquid  that  (sweet- 
ened and  flavored  with  the  citron  juice  and  peel) 
was,  indeed,  much  more  like  a  delicate  and  ex- 
hilarating liqueur  than  any  thing  conveyed  to  the 
Western  minds  by  the  word  tea.  Gilbert  thought 
it  delicious,  and  sat  diinking  it  in  a  frame  of 
mind  strangely  in  harmony  with  circumstances 
as  they  surrounded  him.  It  was  very  pleasant 
indeed. 

"  What  a  quantity  of  pretty  books  you  have !" 
he  said,  presently,  glancing  round  the  room  again, 
as  if  to  fix  every  one  of  its  curious  details  in  his 
mind. 

"Yes,  I  am  very  dependent  upon  my  library. 
You  see.  Sir  Gilbert,  I  have  a  great  deal  of  time 
on  my  hands." 

"  But  they  are  all  Greek — worse  than  that  to 
me,"  he  said.  "  If  they  were  Greek,  I  might 
make  something  out  of  them,  but  I  can  not  even 
read  their  names." 

He  turned  to  the  low  case  that  lined  the  wall 
quite  near  him,  and  pointed  to  the  row  of  brown 
volumes  on  the  level  with  his  eye. 

"Ah!  these  are  my  poets — Lermontof,  Push- 
kin, Derzhavin,  Lomonosof,"  she  went  on,  touch- 
ing book  after  book  in  succession  as  she  said  their 
names.  "  Why  is  it  you  do  not  know  about  them 
in  England  ?     We  read  your  poets." 

"Yes,  indeed!  Why' do  we  not?  Yon  may 
well  ask :  it  seems  to  me  we  know  very  little  in 
England  outside  of  the  circle  of  ourselves.  Lan- 
guages, for  instance.     Why  is  it  you  know  '  all 
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about  ns,'  Madame  Zophee,  and  can  talk  to  me 
in  my  own  tongue,  and  have  got  all  that  collec- 
tion I  see  over  there  of  English  books  ?  and  I — I 
know  nothing  at  all  about  Kussian  writings,  and 
I  do  not  think  1  am  singular  in  my  ignorance  ei- 
ther." 

"Ah!"  she  answered,  laughing,  "you  know 
we  have  all  talked  English  in  Russia  ever  since 
our  Vladimir  the  Second  married  the  daughter 
of  your  Danish  Harold,  and  that  is  a  good  while 
ago ;  so  we  are  pretty  well  at  home  now  in  the 
language.  Kussians  are  supposed  to  speak  every 
civilized  speech,  I  imagine  because  their  own  is 
so  difficult  that  no  one  will  learn  it.  But  do  you 
know,  Sir  Gilbert,  you  really  must  go.  Look,  it 
is  positively  becoming  dark.  Indeed,  please  I 
must  say,  'Prastchite,'  farewell." 

"  But  the  key !  You  have  forgotten  you  were 
to  show  me  my  way  home." 

"I  had  forgotten.  Well,  here  it  is.  Come, 
■we  will  go,  then.  I  will  walk  with  you  down  the 
garden,  and  let  you  through  the  little  gate;  come. 
Dear  me,  how  the  evenings  are  closing  in  upon 
us !  We  shall  have  winter  immediately,  and  this 
year  winter  means  a  tiresome  move  of  my  house- 
hold gods  for  me." 

" Move!  Are  you  going  away  ?"  he  exclaim- 
ed, as  they  passed  out  from  the  window  into  the 
garden  again, 

"Only  to  Pau,"  she  answered,  "and  quite 
against  my  will.  But  my  doctor  has  decreed  it ; 
this  year  I  ara  to  spend  the  winter  in  town." 

"Ah,  really!  but  will  it  not  be  pleasant?" 

"  I  prefer  my  home  here,  and  my  garden,  and 
my  leafy  trees,  which  are  just  the  very  things 
from  which  he  wishes  to  drive  me.  He  says  my 
house  is  too  closely  surrounded  for  the  winter, 
too  much  under  the  hill,  and,  moreover,  my  sit- 
ting-room is  too  low  upon  the  ground ;  so  I  am 
to  be  moved,  and  I  do  not  like  it  at  all.  How 
quietly  'Deena'  has  stood,  to  be  sure!" 

"Yes;  she  is  as  good  as  Morton  thinks  her, 
which  is  a  rare  thing  to  be  able  to  say  of  a  man 
and  his  horse,"  said  Gilbert,  as  they  pushed  the 
gate  open  together.  He  glanced  back  into  the 
garden  with  a  lingering  look  as  he  untied  Dinah's 
rein. 

"Is  not  that  Vasilie?"  he  added,  suddenly, 
pointing  across  the  rose-bushes  to  a  corner  some 
distance  away ;  and  Madame  Zophee  turned  also. 

"  Yes,  that  is  Vasilie ;  he  is  going  to  water  the 
flowers." 

They  watched  for  a  moment  as  the  man  moved 
solemnly  among  the  gay  borders,  and  stood  pour- 
ing from  his  green  can  a  shower  upon  the  droop- 
ing roses  and  on  the  scarlet  hydrangea  heads.  A 
picturesque-looking  figure  he  was,  in  the  deepen- 
ing shadows  of  the  garden,  attired  in  his  strange 
costume.  He  wore  tall  boots,  and  his  loose  shirt 
hung  outside  his  pantaloons ;  he  had  no  hat  on, 
and  his  big  flaxen  head  looked  tangled  and  shag- 
gy as  a  lion's  mane. 

"In  his  beloved  peasant  costume,"  said  Ma- 
dame Zophe'e.  "He  is  a  thorough  'moujik,'  is 
Vasilie,  quite  a  type ;  he  firmly  believes  in  all 
the  'domovoy' — ^the  house  spirits — and  he  will 
never  call  Pau  (for  which  he  has  a  great  contempt 
as  a  city  in  comparison  with  Moscow  and  St. 
Petersburg)  any  thing  but  the  'Gelinka,'  the  little 
village.  Come,  Sir  Gilbert,  shall  I  ever  succeed 
in  sending  you  home?  Please  tell  Madame  la 
Marquise  it  was  not  my  fault — either  your  com- 


ing or  your  staying,  or  any  consequent  anxiety 
she  may  have  had  at  your  non-appearance.  It 
was  not  my  fault.  Do  you  know  that  she  is  to 
have  a  croquet-party  to-morrow,  and  that  I  am 
coming  up  to  see  Bebe  Beresford  and  the  bar- 
on in  combat  with  the  dear  marquis  and  little 
Jeanne?" 

"Of  course,  I  quite  forgot.  And  you  are  com- 
ing ?  I  am  so  glad !  Well,  please  say  I  have 
not  bored  you  very  much.  I  do  not  know  when 
/have  had  such  a  pleasant  afternoon." 

"No,"  she  answered,  doubtfully;  "I  do  not 
think  I  have  been  bored.  But  here  is  your  gate, 
Sir  Gilbert ;  so  good-evening ;  and  pray  be  more 
careful  of  your  way  another  time." 

A  moment  more,  and  she  had  locked  the  gate 
again  behind  him,  and  was  wandering  back  to  the 
chalet  by  the  little  pathway,  along  which  a  tiny 
stream  ran,  fringed  with  sedge  grass  and  green, 
feathery  ferns.  And  he  led  his  horse  up  through 
the  beech  wood  and  the  thick  shrubbery  below 
St.  Hilaire,  treading  slowly  over  the  leaf-strewed 
turf  through  the  soft  shadows  of  the  autumn 
evening,  much  in  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  the 
prince  may  have  been  who  wandered  into  the 
Enchanted  Palace  of  the  White  Cats,  and  spent 
an  evening  with  that  immortal  princess  of  the 
dear  old  fairy-lands. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

CROQUET    OX    THE    cSteAUX. 

On  the  coteaux  of  the  Pyrenees  in  those  days 
we  were  very  fond  of  croquet.  Baron  Keffel, 
though  not  an  adept,  was  an  enthusiast,  losing 
his  temper  as  regularly  as  he  lost  his  game. 
The  old  Marquis  de  St.  Hilaire  was  both  enthu- 
siastic and  expert.  Bebe  was  the  "  crack  "  mal- 
let of  the  club.  Morton  was  a  fair  match  for 
him.  Jeanne  had  proved  an  apt  pupil ;  and 
Mademoiselle  Lucile,  Jeanne's  elder  sister,  ran 
Be'be  very  close  for  the  champion  cup. 

These  days  are  now  past,  we  hear,  and  on  the 
wide  sunny  plain  of  Bilhere  "the  Ladies'  Golf- 
ground  "  is  the  important  feature  of  the  age. 
The  "putter"  has  expelled  the  mallet,  the  round 
earth-holes  supersede  the  hoops,  a  princely  hand 
dispenses  prizes,  and  the  neat  little  white  balls 
go  skimming  over  the  turf,  sent  triumphantly  in 
"drives"  and  "puts"  by  the  same  fair  steady 
hand  that  used  to  croquet  Be'be'  Beresford,  as  he 
phrased  it,  "  out  of  all  existence."  Still,  surely, 
the  Marquise  de  St.  Hilaire  gives  her  croquet 
teas. 

In  that  lovely  garden — where  sun  and  shade 
chase  one  another  over  grass  and  flowers,  where 
the  view  is  heavenly  and  the  air  is  sweet — it  was 
Madame  de  St.  Hilaire's  delight  to  gather  her 
favorite  coterie  of  an  afternoon.  And  there,  a 
few  days  after  her  dinner  party,  she  was  seated 
under  the  broad  shade  of  a  sweet-scented  tree, 
her  feet  pei'ched  carefully  upon  a  velvet  stool,  a 
white  shawl  thrown  lightly  over  her  shoulders,  a 
broad  parasol  shielding  her  unbonneted  head  and 
her  dainty  cap  from  the  wind  and  air.  Lu  and 
Fanfan  lay  curled  on  a  small  rug  beside  her; 
and  Gilbert,  in  a  happy  condition  of  dolce  far 
niente,  was  stretched  on  the  grass  at  her  feet, 
lounging  as  only  an  Englishman  can  lounge, 
with  that  curious  power  of  voluntary  resignation 
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to  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  utter  laziness  which 
generally  accompanies  much  real  energy  and 
strength. 

"Play  croquet?  No,  not  for  all  the  world  on 
a  day  like  this,  wlien  it  is  so  perfectly  delicious 
to  do  nothing."  Such  had  been  his  answer  to 
Jlorton's  appeal  to  his  energies  and  to  his  aunt's 
])retended  scoldings,  when  he  had  thrown  him- 
self down  beside  her  and  lay  gazing  up  through 
the  autumn  leaves  at  that  wonderful  sky. 

Be'be'  had  come  over  from  Pau  for  the  after- 
noon, and  was  fixing  the  hoops  busily  on  tiie 
croquet-ground,  while  the  marquis  and  Jeanne 
distributed  mallets,  and  Morton  and  Lucile  dis- 
cussed tiie  sides.  A  Monsieur  de  Challonier 
had  fortunately  arrived  a  few  minutes  before, 
and  accepted  an  invitation  to  the  game  with 
alacrity;  so  the  match  of  six  could  be  made  up, 
notwithstanding  Gilbert's  disaffection.  They 
waited  only  for  the  baron  now. 

Meantime  tiie  select  little  tea-party  of  the  mar- 
quise arrived  —  the  comte  and  comtesse  from 
Chateau  de  Beaulieu ;  JNIonsieur  and  JMadame 
de  Veuil,  to  look  after  their  two  daughters,  who 
had  preceded  them  on  foot  by  the  short  cut 
through  the  valley,  having  been  fetched  by  Gil- 
bert and  Morton  earlier  in  the  afternoon. 

As  the  De  Veuil  carriage  drove  up  to  the  cro- 
quet-ground, two  servants  appeared  carrying  the 
tea-tray,  which,  with  some  clusters  of  beautiful 
fruit,  some  glasses  of  lemonade  and  cups  of  iced 
coffee,  was  laid  on  a  round  rustic  table  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  broad-leaved  tree  by  the  mar- 
([uise"s  side.  It  was  just  at  one  end  of  the  cio- 
quet-ground,  this  seat  and  table,  erected  in  the 
shade  especially  for  her.  She  could  watch  the 
game  from  here,  and  she  did  watch  it,  always 
joining  eagerly  in  the  disputes  that  rose  thick 
and  fast  as  the  match  proceeded,  and  siding  ever 
with  her  husband,  who  was  expert  but  speechless, 
against  the  baron,  who  was  voluble,  but  always 
in  the  wrong  —  a  piece  of  conjugal  partisanship 
which  the  baron  resented  most  bitterly,  but  the 
marquise  continued  stanch. 

"  lla!  see  there,"  she  would  cry,  "  Monsieur 
le  Baron,  the  injustice  that  my  poor  Leon  would 
suffer  did  I  not  defend  him  against  your  strata- 
gems. Yes,  he  has  indeed  well  croqueted  your 
ball.     Ah,  Dieu!" 

But  the  baron  was  late  to-day,  and  they  still 
waited  for  him ;  so  presently  the  marquise  said, 
"As  you  do  not  begin,  Le'on,  had  you  not  better 
come  first  and  have  your  coffee  and  tea?  See, 
it  is  here,  and  it  will  be  all  cold  long  before  your 
horrid  game  is  done." 

"A  good  suggestion,"  said  Morton.  "Come, 
let  us  fortify  ourselves  for  combat  by  an  invigor- 
ating cup.  Gilbert,  you  lazy  fellow!"  he  called 
out,  "if  you  will  not  play,  we  shall  at  least  util- 
ize you  to  hand  round  some  tea." 

"With  all  the  pleasure  in  Hfe,"  .said  Gilbert, 
dreamily.  "Doesany  body  want  some?  Made- 
moiselle Lucile,  I  beg  your  pardon,  can  I  do  any 
thing  for  j'ou  ?" 

He  sat  up  as  he  spoke,  and,  raising  his  hat, 
tipped  it  over  his  eyes,  and  smiled  as  the  whole 
party  of  antagonists  strolled  up  the  croquet- 
ground  to  the  tea-table,  and  grouped  themselves 
round  the  marquise  under  the  spreading  tree. 

Jeanne  and  Lucile  looked  fresh  and  pretty  in 
soft  Indian  silk  dresses  and  geranium -crimson 
ribbons,  very  becoming  to  their  warm,  bright 


coloring  and  big  Spanish  eyes.  They  wore 
broad-brimmed  sun-hats  set  coquettishly  on  their 
pretty  heads,  the  wide  flaps  turned  up  on  one 
side  with  a  bunch  of  wild  flowers,  and  lined  with 
geranium  silk,  matching  exactly  with  the  trim- 
ming of  their  dress.  They  both  obeyed  present- 
ly the  suggestion  of  Morton,  that  they  should 
all  imitate  Gilbert  and  sit  down  on  the  grass. 
The  comtesse  and  Madame  de  Veuil  were  ac- 
commodated right  and  left  of  the  marquise  with 
chairs,  and  supplied  with  their  favorite  beverage 
of  iced  lemonade — what  Monsieur  de  Veuil  call- 
ed "  quelque  chose  de  rafraichissante."  He  sip- 
ped it  complacently  himself,  and  pressed  it  e>i- 
thusiastically  upon  the  ladies.  Tiie  marquis  was 
becoming  veiy  hot,  even  now  before  his  game 
began,  so  he  took  his  wife's  solicitous  advice,  and 
sat  down  quietly  upon  a  wicker  chair,  opened 
his  coat-flaps  very  wide,  fanned  himself  gently 
with  his  stiaw  hat,  and  sipped  a  cup  of  warm  tea, 
"a  tisane,"  as  he  called  it,  to  prevent  a  chill. 

And  thus  they  were  all  sitting— a  complacent, 
picturesque  party — enjoying  alike  the  heat  and 
the  shadow,  the  soft  sense  of  fatigue  and  the 
pleasure  of  repose,  and  sipping  respectively  their 
tea,  coffee,  and  lemonade :  all  were  perfectly  sat- 
isfied with  the  state  of  matters — excepting  Gil- 
bert. He  alone  among  them  veiled  a  certain 
restlessness  beneath  his  pretended  indolence  and 
ease ;  he  was  vaguely  conscious  that  the  party 
was  still  incomplete,  that  he  wanted  and  looked 
forward  to  something  more,  and  that — neither  a 
game  of  croquet  nor  the  coming  of  Baron  Iveftel. 

Quite  suddenly  he  sprung  to  his  feet.  He  had 
been  looking  from  under  his  low-tipped  hat  for 
some  time  away  beyond  the  croquet-ground  down 
the  slope  that  reached  into  the  valley,  toward  the 
blue  smoke  curling  from  the  chimneys  of  the 
Swiss  house ;  and  now  he  had  caught  sight  of 
some  one— the  princess,  surely,  of  the  enchant- 
ed palace  of  the  day  before — coming  slowly  over 
the  meadow  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  turning 
up  the  narrow  pathway  that  led  through  the  gar- 
den to  Chateau  St.  Hilaire. 

"Ha!"  he  exclaimed  to  his  aunt,  "there  is 
Madame  Zophe'e  coming  up  the  hill ;  but  she  is 
making  straight  for  the  house.  Shall  I  go  and 
tell  her  we  are  all  here?" 

"  My  dear  bo}',  do.  Why,  she  would  have  to 
go  all  up  the  hill  and  down  again,  and  in  this 
heat,  too.  Catch  her,  there  is  a  darling  child,  if 
you  can.  Dear  me!  I  wish  there  was  a  way 
through  that  great  railing,  Le'on.  We  must  have 
a  wicket  made  just  there." 

"Not  for  me,  thank  you," said  Gilbert,  laugh- 
ing ;  and  in  another  instant  he  had  crossed  the 
croquet- lawn,  sprung  lightly  over  the  railings, 
plunged  into  the  thick  wood,  and  was  running  at 
top  speed  down  the  precipitous  bank,  endanger- 
ing, but  just  saving,  his  neck  every  moment  in 
his  rapid  springs  over  tangled  brush-wood  and 
long,  knotty  roots  ;  he  came  in  sight  again,  skim- 
ming over  the  turf  toward  the  garden-road  where 
Madame  Zophe'e  was  slowly  winding  her  way 
through  the  sunlit  meadows,  long  before  Mon- 
sieur de  Veuil  had  shut  that  expressive  mouth 
of  his,  which  had  sprung  wide  open  in  his  sur- 
prise. 

' '  Mon  Dieu !  What  energy  have  those  En- 
glish!" 

"Ah,  ha!"  said  the  old  comte.  "They  do 
make  well  the  jump." 
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"Yes," said  the  marquise,  proudly,  "  there  is 
not  much  real  laziness  about  him." 

A  few  minutes  more  and,  with  flushed  cheeks 
and  hat  in  hand,  Gilbert  was  back  again,  walk- 
ing slowly  through  the  flower-garden  along  the 
terrace  by  Madame  Zophe'e's  side.  He  brought 
lier  up  to  the  croquet-ground,  and  stood  fanning 
himself  violently,  and  pushing  back  his  tumbled 
hair  during  the  little  bustle  of  her  reception,  and 
then  he  found  her  a  shady  corner,  a  little  back 
from  the  marquise  and  the  tea-table ;  and,  hav- 
ing carried  her  some  iced  coffee,  and  refreshed 
himself,  at  Monsieur  de  Veuil's  entreaty,  with 
some  cool  lemonade,  lie  threw  himself  down 
again  on  the  grass  in  her  near  vicinity,  feeling 
somehow  this  time  that,  for  the  moment,  there 
was  nothing  left  in  life  to  be  desired. 

"  Dieu  !  what  a  domes -tick  scene!"  This 
was  the  next  remark  that  broke  upon  his  repose, 
uttered  in  snappish  and  sardonic  tone  that  in- 
duced every  body  to  start  and  turn  round,  with 
the  certainty  of  seeing  Baron  Keffel.  And  there 
he  was,  standing  at  the  corner  of  the  lawn, 
pausing  to  inspect  the  party,  with  an  admiration 
of  which  he  himself  was  full  worth}'  a  share,  be- 
ing resplendent  this  afternoon  in  a  rural  costume. 
He  wore  white  pantaloons,  broad  straw-hat,  coat 
of  a  huge  gray  check — in  fact,  Scotch ;  and  his 
own  private  weapon,  ebony  handled  and  ivory 
tipped,  was  flourished  menacingly  in  one  hand. 
Combat  was  for  the  moment  forgotten,  however, 
in  poetic  contemplation. 

"What  a  domes- tick  spectacle!  It  touches 
me,  dear  marquise,  to  the  very  depth  of  my 
lieart. " 

"Or  it  would,  if  heart  and  depths  were  not 
alike  a  mythical  existence,"  she  answered. 
"Come  here,  you  cynical  old  bachelor,  and  tell 
us  if  you  are  in  good  humor  and  will  have  a  cup 
of  tea." 

"Ah!"  he  sighed,  approaching  her  with  his 
quick,  uncertain  footsteps,  and  bowing,  hat 
dofted,  almost  to  the  ground.  "What  do  we 
not  owe  to  the  charming  queen  of  our  society, 
Madame  la  Marquise  de  St.  Hilaire,  who  intro- 
duces into  our  circles  of  solitude  and  barbarity 
the  delightful  customs  of  England's  family  life  ?" 

"Bah,  nonsense!"  began  the  marquise. 

"How  touching!"  continued  the  baron,  pa- 
thetically. "The  good  papa" — indicating  the 
marquis,  who  acknowledged  the  compliment  in- 
stantly with  a  bland  bow ;  "the  beautiful  moth- 
er, who  presides  at  the  festive  board,"  he  went 
on,  waving  a  hand  to  the  marquise,  wlio,  how- 
ever, only  responded  with  that  snappish,  "Will 
you  hold?"  "And  then  the  branch,  Jlorton, 
and  the  charming  fiancee — " 

"  You  are  more  insufferably  ridiculous  than 
usual,"  interrupted  the  marquise  at  this  point; 
"keeping  every  body  waiting,  too,  for  the  croquet- 
match  the  whole  afternoon.  Will  you  sit  down, 
I  say  ?  Will  you  have  your  tea  ?  or  shall  I  send 
tiie  tray  away  and  make  you  play  without  it?" 

"Heaven  forbid!"  he  exclaimed,  with  very 
real  alarm,  for  he  saw  a  servant  approaching 
across  the  garden  at  that  moment,  and  he  knew 
madame  to  be  capable  of  revenge.  "I  will  be 
good,  then :  I  will  take  this  seat  beside  you,  and 
be  docile  and  obedient  and  grateful.  Ah,  what 
a  cup  of  tea!  Madame,  your  fair  hand  has  lent 
the  subtle  charm  :  it  is  exquisite.  Ah,  Ciel, 
this  is  '  deleecious !'     I  do  call  it  '  deleecious !' " 


And,  like  a  bristling  old  tomcat  soothed  for  a 
moment  into  a  state  of  purr,  he  spread  his  silk 
handkerchief  over  his  duck  pantaloons,  sighed 
complacently,  and  sipped  his  tea. 

"Madame  Zophe'e,"he  said,  presently,  "when 
am  I  to  have  that  promised  enjoyment  of  a  glass 
of  golden  caravan  from  you  ?  Ah,  that  brittle 
thing  —  a  woman's  promise!  broken  ever,  ever 
made  again." 

"  No,  no,  not  broken — only  delayed,"  said  Ma- 
dame Zophee. 

"  Chai,"  he  went  on,  meditatively ;  "the  gold- 
en chai,  that  is  the  bulwark  of  domestic  life  in 
Russia,  Madame  la  Marquise." 

"Containing,"  put  in  Be'be,  "perhaps  a  little 
more  acidity  even  than  we  infuse  into  our  domes- 
tic concoctions,  vide  the  lemon-juice." 

"Be'be,  Be'be'!"  cried  the  marquise  and  Mor- 
ton, simultaneously;  "what  an  execrable  effort 
at  a  pun !" 

"Good  for  me,"  said  Bebe,  philosophically. 
"Do  you  know,  baron,  how  we  really  make  the 
beverage  at  the  domestic  hearth  ?" 

"What?  no,  no!  I  can  not  ever  make  it  at 
all,"  said  the  baron,  eager  for  immediate  infor- 
mation ;  and  then  Bebe  sung, 

"  Lovely  woman  is  the  sugar, 

Spoous  we  poor  men  always  be  ; 
Matrimony  is  hot  water — 
So  we  make  our  cup  of  tea." 

"  That  is  capital,  capital,  most  capital!"  roared 
the  baron. 

But  the  marquise  shook  her  head  at  both  of 
them,  and  cried,  "You  naughty  Be'be!  I  will 
not  have  you  bringing  your  vulgar  little  fast 
songs  here.  I  wish  you  were  nearer,  you  wicked 
child  !  I  should  like  to  box  your  ears." 

"Ah,  well,"  continued  the  baron.  "  I  do  not 
know,  I  am  not  all  approval  of  the  domestic  life 
of  Great  Britain.     I,  have,  seen  it  also  myself." 

"Ah,  but — "  exclaimed  Madame  la  Comtesse, 
bending  toward  her  hostess.  "  It  is  all  that  can 
be  surely  of  what  is  most  beautiful,  the  life  of  the 
family  in  your  land  ?" 

"My  dear  comtesse,"  replied  the  marquise, 
"believe  me  thei'e  is  a  deal  of  nonsense  talked 
upon  that  as  upon  most  other  subjects  on  which 
people  have  preconceived  prejudices  and  fixed 
ideas.  English  home-life  is  all  very  well — God 
forbid  I  should  say  a  word  to  disparage  it — but, 
believe  me,  I  for  one  have  found  domestic  bliss 
is  not  confined  within  the  shores  of  Britain,  and 
that  no  happiness  of  family  life  can  exceed  that 
to  be  found  in  many  parts  of  Erance,  my  dear 
madame,  and  most  especially  on  the  coteaux  of 
the  Pyrenees." 

"Brava!"  cried  the  baron,  "  brava!"  And  as 
for  the  marquis  at  this  juncture,  he  found  it  nec- 
essary to  express  his  feelings  by  laying  down  his 
cup,  hat,  and  handkerchief,  and  stepping  gallant- 
ly over  to  clasp  and  kiss  tenderly  his  wife's  hand. 
Witii  profound  courtesy  he  bent  before  her  as  he 
murmured,  "Thank  you — thank  you  infinitely, 
my  Violet — my  love." 

"Well,"  said  the  baron,  presently,  having  had 
all  the  refreshment  desirable  for  him  by  this 
time,  and  feeling  ready  for  a  return  to  his  chronic 
condition  of  general  combat — "well,  as  the  mar- 
qidse  gives  the  lead  to  me,  I  will  say  the  truth. 
For  the  English  domestic  existence  I  would  not 
give  that — Bouff!''    And  he  snapped  his  fingers, 
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shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  pursed  out  his  lips  [ 
with  indescribable  expression. 

"  Ha,  come  I  I  will  not  allow  that !"  ciied  the 
marquise.  "Baron  I  baron!  Order,  order! 
My  turn  I"    For  the  baron  went  on,  persistently : 

"No,  not  that,  I  say,  not  a  straw.  It  is  all 
Sunday  rost-biff  and  Christmas  plum-pudding ; 
but  no,  not  for  me,  it  has  no  'distraction.'  I, 
will,  tell,  you.  I  went  once  to  England — three 
times,  you  know,  I  went  indeed  altogether — but 
once  for  this  alone,  to  study  the  chateau  life,  the  I 
great  domestic  home  of  England.  I  had  a  friend;  i 
I  knew  him  in  Vienna.  He  marry,  has  two  sons  | 
and  a  daughter,  make  a  home,  and  became  a 
family  man,  and  I  went  to  see  him.  Well  I  all 
was  charming — dinner  charming,  evening  charm- 
ing. Handsome  wife,  every  thing  delightful,  so 
I  think  at  first.  But  in  two  or  three  days  I  see 
my  friend  was  altered.  What  was  he?  I  can 
not  say.  Dull,  stupid,  troubled,  and  his  wife  so, 
often  also.  There  was  coals,  and  servants,  and 
cooking,"  he  continued,  checking  off  the  nation- 
al and  domestic  trials  on  his  fingers  ;  "  and  there 
was  company  to  come,  or  not  coming,  or  some- 
thing. Oh,  so  much !  I  begin  to  see  that  even 
with  a  great  deal  of  money  it  was  a  most  diffi- 
cult thing  to  live  the  domestic  life  of  Britain  at 
all.  It  was  indeed  a  most  intricate  art.  He 
was  dull,  my  friend,  cross — " 

' '  Bored,  I  dare  say, "  suggested  Bebe. 

"Well,  yes;  bored — so  you  call  it — and  so 
did  he.  I  say  to  him,  'My  friend,' I  say,  'you 
go  and  distract  yourself;'  and  he  replied,  'Good 
God,  I  am  distracted  enough  already.'  So  I  an- 
swer, '  Oh  no.  Take  madame — she  is  charming 
— go  to  town,  to  London,  saunter  a  little,  look  in 
the  shops,  smoke  a  cigar  on  the  boulevards  or  in 
the  cafe's,  go  in  the  opera,  buy  a  new  dress  for 
madame,  and  you  will  come  home  refreshed — 
perfectly  distracted.'  And  he  replied,  finally, 
'  Perfectly  distracted,  I  dare  say.  I  should  cer- 
tainly come  home  most  infernally  bored.'  So  I 
sav  good-bve.  and  I  come  back,  and  I  write  that 
month  in  the  'Review  of  the  Strange  Manners,' 
in  Berlin — I  write  that  the  life  of  the  castle  in 
Great  Britain  is  a  very  perplexing  thing." 

"'Review  of  the  Strange  Jlanners,' "  ex- 
claimed Bebe,  "of  which  you  wrote,  baron, 
doubtless  some  strange  things!" 

"I  told  them,"  said  the  baron,  stoutly,  "I 
liked  three  things  in  England  much  —  veeiTv 
much." 

"And  they  were?"  said  Bebe. 

"Tlie  Tower  of  London,  Oxford  City,  and — 
the  fat  oxes  of  Lord  Valsingham,"  replied  the 
baron,  conclusively,  rising  as  he  spoke,  in  em- 
phatic evidence  that  the  occasion  was  ended,  and 
the  argument  conducted  to  a  theory  and  a  final 
point. 

'•'•After  that,"  said  the  marquise,  with  a  sweet- 
ly ironical  smile,  as  if  for  the  moment  he  was  ut- 
terly beneath  answer  or  opposition  of  any  kind — 
"after  that,  will  you  go  and  play  your  game  of 
croquet?  a  little  minor  accomplishment  of  which 
at  least  you  owe.  Monsieur  le  Baron,  your  scien- 
tific knowledge  and  superior  skill  to  your  pro- 
longed and  successful  visits  to  my  country." 

"  Madame  la  Marquise  is  always  charming, 
always  amiable,  always  complimentary,"  said  the 
baron,  smiling  in  bland  acknowledgment  of  her 
flattery,  which  lie  appropriated  in  earnest,  and 
with  great  satisfaction  to  himself. 


Then  he  shouldered  his  mallet,  and  broke  ruth- 
lessly into  the  different  little  duets  which  had  all 
this  time  been  murmured  in  pleasant  under-tones 
by  the  idle  croquet -players  in  various  corners 
beneath  the  shady  tree.  One  and  all  they  were 
roused  now  by  him  and  marshaled,  and  were 
soon  in  higli  combat  upon  the  field. 

Not  by  any  means  the  least  pleasant  of  these 
duets  had  been  that  one  carried  on  very  sotto 
voce  between  Madame  Zophee  and  Gilbert,  in  a 
continuous  running  translation,  for  his  benefit, 
on  her  part,  of  the  generally  eccentric  language 
of  all  the  past  conversation,  which  had  indeed 
rambled  about  backward  and  forward  in  a  curi- 
ous manner,  calculated  to  suit  the  understand- 
ings of  aU  parties,  from  broken  English  into  vol- 
uble French.  Now  the  croquet-match  was  fair- 
ly started,  the  marquise  joined  in  this  tete-a-tete, 
while  ^lonsieur  de  Veuil  devoted  himself  to  pre- 
paring a  fresh  glass  of  lemonade  for  the  comtesse, 
and  the  old  comte  escorted  Madame  de  Veuil  on 
a  short  and  stately  promenade  round  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  flower-garden. 

As  the  afternoon  advanced,  and  the  feeling  of 
the  approaching  sunset  came  creeping  on,  and 
the  light  began  to  glow  and  deepen  over  the  glo- 
rious landscape,  and  the  shadows  to  stretch  broad- 
ly across  the  lawn,  it  was,  as  Baron  Keffel  loved 
to  say,  "deleecious"  to  sit  under  that  spreading 
tree  and  toss  the  conversation-ball  here  and  there 
in  occasional  and  desultoiy  remarks ;  to  let  the 
eyes  wander  idly  over  the  changing  view  across 
valley  and  mountain  ;  or  to  watch,  for  variety, 
with  many  a  burst  of  laughter  and  ringing  mer- 
riment, the  party  of  antagonists  on  the  croquet- 
ground,  who  were  all  worked  up  into  various 
stages  of  violent  excitement  long  before  any 
body  had  reached  the  middle  hoop. 

Gilbert  declared  that  croquet  was  a  decided 
mistake,  except,  as  in  the  present  instance,  as 
a  spectacle  for  the  amusement  of  your  inactive 
friends.  In  this  light  he  very  much  enjoyed  it, 
lying  comfortably  u})on  the  shady  grass,  with 
one  hand  supporting  his  head  and  the  other  oc- 
cupied in  picking  industriously  every  daisy  with- 
in his  reach,  and  throwing  it,  for  his  own  edifi- 
cation and  much  to  her  annoyance,  with  very 
dexterous  aim  straight  at  Fanfan's  nose,  waking 
up  that  somniferous  little  person  each  time  with 
a  jump  and  a  vicious  bark  which  caused  his  aunt 
much  excitement  and  agitation.  He  listened,  in 
a  dreamy,  very  pleasant  frame  of  mind  the  while, 
to  the  conversation  that  rippled  on  between  ila- 
dame  Zophee  and  the  marquise,  interrupting  it 
only  now  and  then  as  he  broke  into  a  laugh  or 
exclamation  over  the  croquet  match. 

Tiie  venomous  expression  of  the  baron's  face 
was  very  irresistible,  as  he  took  one  of  his  wary 
though  unsuccessful  aims   at  an  enemy's  ball, 
seniling  his  own  driving  over  the  ground  with  a 
vicious  energy  of  purpose  deserving  of  a  better 
result.    His  stamp  of  fury  as  the  ball  glided  rap-  • 
idly  forward,  quite  six  or  eight  inches  wide  of  its 
point,  was  delightful,  and  Be'be's  triumphant  war- 
dance  over  each  of  these  achievements  did  not 
I  tend  to  tranquilize  his  nerves.     As  the  game 
went  on,  indeed,  the  splenetic  and  explosive  con- 
I  dition  at  which  the  baron  arrived  was  something 
1  terrible. 

"I  can  not  think  it  is  good  for  him,"  said 
!  Monsieur  de  Veuil,  solemnly,  at  one  point  at 
1  which  the  baron's  agitation  had  quite  exceeded 
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all  rational  bounds.  "It  is  not  good,  it  is  dan- 
gerous, to  agitate  so  much  the  mind,  with  such  a 
weather  too.  Madame  la  Marquise,  jou  agree 
with  me.  Entreat  him,  I  do  beg  of  you,  to  tran- 
quilize  himself." 

"Bah!  Allez!"  responded  the  marquise. 
"There  is  no  fear;  be  tranquil,  Monsieur  de 
Veuil.  He  adores  the  emotions,  I  tell  you  he 
does.  He  loves  to  excite  himself!  And  how 
would  he  do  so,  I  ask  you,  in  his  life,  without  a 
family  or  any  cares,  unless  he  had  now  and  then 
the  innocent  indulgence  of  a  little  rage  at  cro- 
quet? He  would  not  know  otherwise  any  of 
the  great  passions  or  excitements  of  this  life. 
Leave  him ;  he  is  perfectly  happy :  that  last 
explosion  at  Bebe  lias  done  him  good ;  he  is 
much  better  now.  Ah,  my  good  Leou,  that  was 
a  noble  stroke!" 

There  were  truly  much  pride  and  triumph  in 
her  heart  as  she  watched  the  marquis  play,  for 
he  sent  his  spinning  ball  with  a  careful  dexteri- 
ty that  carried  it  surely  to  its  mark ;  and  as  he 
poised  his  huge,  soft  figure,  and  took  his  slow, 
steady  aim,  the  baron's  outbreak  of  impatience 
was  always  drowned  in  the  "Brava!  brava!" 
of  the  marquise  and  the  eager  applause  of  her 
fair  hands. 

So  the  afternoon  waned  onward,  and  the  shad- 
ows lengthened,  and  the  subtle  chill  of  the  sun- 
set began  to  creep  into  the  air ;  and  Madame 
Zophee  drew  her  shawl  suddenly  close  round 
her  shoulders,  and  said  she  must  be  going  home : 
but  the  combat  still  waxed  hot  and  violent  upon 
the  croquet-field. 

"I  must  see  the  game  out,  my  dear,"  said  the 
marquise,  wrapping  herself  up  in  her  soft  vicu- 
na. "It  is  one  of  the  chief  pleasures  I  have  in 
life,  you  know,  seeing  my  Leon  put  the  baron  to 
the  flight.  Is  that  Madame  de  Veuil's  carriage  ? 
You  must  wait  a  moment,  my  dear  madame,  for 
your  two  charming  girls.  And  is  the  comtesse 
going?  Well,  a  thousand  times  au  revoir,  my 
dear  friend.  I  will  not  ask  you  to  pause  an  in- 
stant ;  the  evening  is  certainly  becoming  chill. 
And,  Zophee,  must  you,  too,  leave  me?  Well, 
Gilbert  shall  open  the  gate  for  3'ou  below  the 
garden,  and  so  you  will  reach  your  own  little 
nest  through  your  postern-door,  dearest,  by  the 
quickest  way." 

Madame  Zophee  had  no  time  to  answer  just 
then,  or  even  to  say  her  adieus,  for  suddenly 
Bebe  called  out,  as  he  saw  the  party  round  the 
tea-table  was  beginning  to  move,  "Is every  body 
going?  Stop  a  minute!  Madame  la  Marquise, 
I  beg  your  pardon — did  I  interrupt  you  ?  Mon- 
sieur le  Baron,  I  see  your  gesticulations.  Is  it 
my  turn  ?  Ah,  well,  I  will  not  keep  you  waiting 
a  moment,  but  I  have  two  very  pleasant  bits  of 
information  which  I  must  not  forget  to  impart." 

"Ah?"  "So?"  "What?"  "How?"  accord- 
ing to  the  usages  of  their  respective  langiniges, 
broke  from  each  listener,  as  Be'be  paused  tri- 
umphant to  enjoy  the  eagerness  of  his  audience 
for  an  instant,  until  his  own  impatience  to  give 
information  prevailed,  and  he  exclaimed,  "Have 
you  heard  that  the  first  meet  of  the  winter  is 
fixed  for  this  day  fortnight,  and  that  Graham, 
the  M.  F.  H.,  has  returned  ?  and  that,  moreover, 
beyond  this  delightful  piece  of  news,  there  is  an- 
other? The  season  is  to  be  opened  in  due  form 
at  the  Gassion  on  the  Thursday  following  by  a 
bachelors'  ball. " 


"No;  is  that  really  true?"  cried  Morton. 
"That  is  famous." 

"Yes,  quite  true.  A  lot  of  us  fellows  settled 
it  at  the  club  last  night.  Not  the  big  B.  Ball, 
of  course ;  you  bnow  that  must  come  off,  as  usu- 
al, at  Mid-Lent — at  Mi-Careme  ;  but  this  is  to  be 
a  little  throw-off,  just  to  set  things  going." 

"Ah  !  on  purpose,  I  fancy,"  said  Morton,  with 
a  side-glance  and  smile  toward  Jeanne,  "  to  catch 
me  for  the  last  time  on  the  acting  committee. 
Hurra!  once  more.  Then  away  goes  my  ro- 
sette. I'll  hand  it  on  to  the  next  comer  for 
good." 

"Then,  are  people  arriving  already?"  asked 
the  marquise. 

"Lots  of  them  !"  cried  Be'be.  "A  new  turn- 
out of  young  ladies  show  up  on  the  boulevard 
every  dny,  and  the  club  list  is  fast  filling.  It  is 
going  to  be  a  capital  season,  madame.  Ah,  I 
hear  you,  baron ;  I  see — do  not  agitate  yourself, 
I  entreat  of  you ;  I  am  coming.  There !  that 
was  a  comfortable  little  corner  you  had  got  into, 
but  I  think  I  have  croqueted  your  ball." 

"And  now  I  must  really  go,"  said  Madame 
Zophee,  rising.     "Dear  marquise,  adieu." 

"  Cherie,  are  you  positively  off?  Then  Gilbert 
shall  go  and  open  the  gate." 

"I  will  walk  home  with  Madame  Zophee, 
with  her  permission,"  said  Gilbert,  who  had 
sprung  up  instantly  when  she  spoke  of  leaving. 

"  No,  no  ;  please  stay  comfortably  where  you 
are ;  do  not  let  me  disturb  you.  I  can  open  the 
gate  easily,  and  I  think  I  know  my  way." 

"But,  please,  I  want  to  go,"  said  Gilbert, 
eagerly,  in  that  downright,  simple,  and  very 
matter-of-fact  way  of  his. 

"But  I  do  not  require  you.  Really,  do  sit 
down  again.     Dear  marquise,  farewell." 

"But,  Madame  Zophe'e,  stay  one  moment," 
he  urged.  "  You  don't  forbid  me — not  in  real 
earnest  ?     May  I  not  escort  you  ?" 

"I  had  much  rather  you  did  not.  I  dislike 
particularly  disturbing  people  on  my  account,  so 
you  had  much  better  stay  and  finish  your  cigar." 

He  flung  the  cigar  away  as  she  answered  him, 
and  stood  opposite  her  a  moment,  looking  his 
appeal  for  her  permission  as  she  half  hesitated 
and  paused.     "You  do  not  forbid  me?" 

"I  think  I  do.  Yes,  I  am  rigorously  exclu- 
sive in  the  defense  of  my  rights,  and  beyond  that 
door  through  which  I  let  you  pass  yesterday  I 
like  to  preserve  my  solitary  and  despotic  reign." 

"Beyond  the  door,  yes,  I  dare  say!"  he  ex- 
claimed, triumphantly.  "There  you  may  assert 
your  rights  ;  but  I  beg  to  state  that  your  tyranny 
is  limited  in  its  range  of  exercise,  Madame  Zo- 
phe'e, and  on  this  side  that  particular  barrier  I 
deny  your  power.  You  can  not  forbid  me  walk- 
ing through  the  grounds  of  St.  Hilaire  and  across 
my  aunt's  flower-garden,  however  unpleasant 
you  may  choose  to  be  when  we  reach  the  boun- 
daries of  your  especial  kingdom  in  our  jjrome- 
nade." 

"No  more  I  can,"  she  answered,  laughing. 
"Well,  just  to  that  point  I  suppose  I  must  sub- 
mit; on  one  condition,  remember,  Sir  Gilbert — 
that  you  promise  to  respect  my  right  of  way  in 
your  tours  through  the  country  on  horseback  in 
future.     Come,  then.     I  must  really  go." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

HER     POKT-FOLIO. 

Sir  Gilbert  and  ^ladame  Zoplic'e  went  oft' 
together  across  the  flower-garden,  he  walking 
by  her  side,  talking  and  laughing  still  with  that 
ease  of  manner  and  gayet}'  of  spirit  which  she 
found  so  pleasant.  Pulling  a  rose  here  and  there 
to  give,  to  her,  and  rattling  on  about  Bebe  and 
the  baron  and  the  croquet  match  all  the  way 
down  the  slope  and  through  the  beech-wood  till 
they  had  reached  the  path  along  which  he  had 
led" Dinah  home  through  the  twilight  the  night 
before — then  they  were  in  view  of  Madame  Zo- 
phee's  gate.  All  the  while  there  had  remained  in 
his  voice  and  manner  that  ease  and  unconscious- 
ness— apparently  equally  of  himself  and  of  her. 

It  kept  the  conversation  on  the  giound  of 
most  surface  pleasantry,  disarmed  all  her  usual 
reserve,  and  made  her  feel  at  home  and  at  ease 
with  him ;  more  at  home,  indeed,  than  she  had 
allowed  herself  to  feel  with  any  one  for  many  a 
day,  even  with  a  friend  of  her  own  sex,  and  far 
less  with  one  of  his.  But  from  the  very  first  he 
had  somehow  disarmed  her;  his  boyish,  sunny 
ways  were  so  very  pleasant  to  her;  and  it  seem- 
ed almost  foolish  to  be  ever  watching  and  ward- 
ing oft'  the  advance  of  their  acquaintance  when 
there  was  really  nothing  in  his  manner  save  that 
eager,  ready  courtesy  which  seemed  to  spring 
alike  for  every  body,  and  certainly  for  every 
woman,  old  or  young ;  nothing  in  his  clear  blue 
eyes,  as  they  turned  continually  upon  her,  but 
kindliness  and  cordiality  and  a  boyish  satisfac- 
tion in  her  presence.  He  seemed  so  young  to 
her,  so  much  younger  than  her  life-sobered  self. 
Yet  she  started  and  said  "No"  directly,  when 
he  requested,  as  the  wicket  came  in  sight,  that 
he  might  accompany  her  still,  just  along  that  lit- 
tle pathway  to  her  home. 

"Do  you  not  want  me  to  pull  a  few  more 
roses  for  you  ?"  he  said. 

"No,  thank  you  very  much.      There  are  so 
few  left  now  I  think  I  shall  let  them  live  out  | 
their  own  little  day." 

"  But  there  really  were  some  beautiful  clusters  \ 
very  high  up  yesterday,  which  it  just  struck  me, 
I  remember,  would  be  quite  in  full  bloom  to- 
day.    It  is  really  a  pity  not  to  gather  them." 

"Thank  you,"no.  1  shall  let  them  bloom  un- 
molested wiiere  the}' are." 

"Then  I  must  speak  my  real  wish,"  he  con- 
tinued, eagerl}-,  "and  lay  aside  all  subterfuge 
and  excuse.  May  I  go  all  the  way  home  with 
yon,  and  see  your  port-folios  of  drawings  ?" 

"Now,  Sir  Gilbert,  that  was  really  a  base  sub- 
terfuge, trying  to  delude  me  into  a  belief  in  your 
amiability  and  desire  to  be  of  use.  And  now 
this  is  also  a  mere  excuse  for  the  idlest  curiosity. 
You  can  not  really  care  for  my  drawings  the 
least  bit  in  the  world." 

"But  I  do,"  he  answered.  "I  have  been 
thinking  of  those  dear  old  monks  ever  since  I 
saw  them,  and  wondering  over  the  odd  dreamy 
sort  of  life  they  must  lead  there  among  those 
pictures  and  beautiful  old  jewels  ;  and  you  can 
not  imagine  how  new  these  ideas  are  to  me,  and 
how  I  wish  to  see  into  some  more  of  them." 

"Do  not  tempt  me!"  she  answered,  almost 
wistfully.  "You  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  an 
artist  to  have  a  sympathetic  spectator,  such  as 
you,  at  all  events,  pretend  to  be." 


"And  as  I  am,"  he  went  on.  "I'ou  do  not 
know,  Madame  Zophee,  what  it  is  to  have  lived 
the  sort  of  life  I  have,  and  to  wake  up  all  of  a 
sudden  to  find  out  that  you  are  pretty  nearly 
ignorant  of  almost  every  thing  you  want  to 
know." 

"But  you  are  not  ignorant.  Sir  Gilbert  —  as 
people  go,"  she  was  going  to  add,  but  she  stop- 
ped the  remark  with  instinctive  tact  at  that  point, 
and  he  finished  it  instead. 

"Not  as  fellows  go,  I  dare  say,"  he  answered. 
"I  have  been  educated  in  an  ordinary  kind  of 
way  like  my  neighbors ;  but  there  is  a  sort  of 
realizing  of  things  one  does  not  get  at  home — 
there  is  no  doubt  of  it ;  and  a  man  has  so  little 
time  for  books  and  reading  travels,  or  thinking 
any  thing  about  it  all,  once  his  school-days  are 
over,  what  with  hunting  and  shooting  and  all 
that,  and  the  parish  and  magisterial  matters  be- 
sides. And  so  really,  before  I  met  you,  and  be- 
fore I  came  here,  I  did  not  take  in  at  all  that 
there  were  other  nations  in  the  world  besides  us, 
and  other  countries  with  the  same  interests  and 
full  of  histories  of  human  life ;  only  I  had  a  vague 
idea  that  I  disliked  a  foreigner.  Now  I  want 
all  of  a  sudden  to  know  all  about  it." 

"But  I  fear  my  port- folio  of  drawings  will 
not  teach  you  much." 

"Yes  it  will;  it  will  help  me  to  realize — that 
one  picture  of  yours  did — about  other  religions, 
you  know,  and  the  life  people  lead  who  believe 
difterently  from  what  we  do,  and  the  art,  and 
the  literature,  and  all  the  results  that  grow  out 
of  the  difference." 

"  If  your  mind  travels  as  fast  as  that,"  she 
answered,  "you  will  get  very  quickly  over  a 
great  deal  of  ground." 

"And  that  is  just  what  it  does  do,"  he  went 
on  ;  "it  travels  very  fast,  and  I  go  groping  away 
often  in  the  dark,  quite  satisfied,  never  seeing  a 
thing  for  ages ;  and  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  it 
flashes  upon  me  and  lights  up  ray  whole  mind 
in  a  new  way,  and  then  it  takes  hold  upon  it  in- 
stantly firm  and  fast,  and  I  never  let  it  go  again. 
That  is  my  character,  you  see,  Madame  Zophe'e." 

And  so  in  the  course  of  prolonged  experience 
she  found  it  to  be. 

"But  really — my  port-folio  of  drawings — it  is 
nonsense !  they  can  not  be  of  any  use  to  you. 
Here  is  the  gate,  and  I  really  think  you  had  bet- 
ter go  back." 

But  as  he  pushed  it  open  for  her,  somehow  he 
passed  through  as  well,  and  then  he  closed  it  be- 
liind  him,  and  they  were  threading  their  way, 
still  side  by  side,  along  the  path  by  the  stream 
toward  the  back  entrance  to  the  chalet  before  he 
had  nearly  finished  his  eager  answer  to  her  last 
remark. 

"Yes;  every  thing  you  say  is  of  use  to  me, 
and  makes  me  feel  inclined  to  go  back  to  the 
school-room  and  begin  over  again  to  learn.  I 
can  not  describe  to  you  what  a  curious  sort  of 
pleasure  it  has  suddenly  become  to  me  to  feel  the 
powers  of  realizing  the  existence  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  of  sympathy  with  other  nations  coming 
suddenly  into  life.  I  feel,  Madame  Zophe'e,  as 
if  I  had  lighted  upon  the  spring  of  a  wonderful, 
hidden,  and  far-winding  stream,  which  I  long  in- 
tensely to  follow  through  its  course." 

"That  is  simply  that  your  latent  national  love 
I  of  travel  and  exploration  and  entei^prise  has  been 
I  waked  up.     It  has  always  been  peculiar  to  your 
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countrymen,  you  know.  Why,  the  old  stories  of 
your  Challoner  and  Anthony  Jenkinson,  as  far 
back  as  the  days  of  our  Ivan  and  your  Eliza- 
beth, fighting  their  way  up  the  Dvina  and  down 
the  Volga,  to  seek  for  Eastern  treasures  at  Nijni 
and  Astrakhan,  were  the  favorite  histories  of  my 
youngest  reading  days ;  and  all  over  the  world 
you  are  doing  the  same  thing  still." 

"Not  all  of  us,  "he  said,  impetuously.  "There 
is  a  sort  of  man  who  never  goes  abroad,  and 
I  was  rapidly  growing  into  one  myself  a  few 
months  ago." 

"But  now  you  never  will,"  she  answered. 
"The  energy  of  travel  is  very  lively  in  you  in- 
deed, Sir  Gilbert,  and  more  than  travel — of  ex- 
ploration, and  power  of  theorizing  from  what  you 
see.  I  suppose  that  always  teas  the  difference 
in  your  nation  between  man  and  man,  as  you 
have  all  gone  rambling  about  the  world.  But, 
talking  of  the  Volga,  here  we  are  at  the  back  en- 
trance to  my  kingdom.  Will  you  come  round 
this  way  and  see  my  pets — my  old  Belgian  friend, 
and  my  Pyrenean  watchman,  and  my  Russian 
horses  ?  You  know  I  call  them  Volga  and  Va- 
zuza." 

"What  pretty  names !  But  why ?  What  do 
they  mean  ?  The  Volga  is  a  great  river,  is  it 
not  ?" 

"Yes ;  and  Vazuza  is  a  river  also.  It  is  one 
of  the  old  peasant  legends  that  the  two  chal- 
lenged each  other  in  a  race  once  to  see  which 
could  first  reach  the  Caspian  Sea ;  and  the  Va- 
zuza started  first,  at  a  rapid  and  impulsive  pace, 
but  grew  soon  exhausted,  so  that,  by-and-by, 
the  Volga,  coming  along  at  a  grand,  steady,  even 
flow,  overtook  her,  and  poor  little  Vazuza,  dread- 
ing to  be  left  behind,  cast  herself  on  the  mercy 
of  her  stronger  sister,  and  prayed  that  she  would 
bear  her  to  the  sea.  Thus  it  was  that  their 
streams  mingled,  and  they  flow  on  together. 
And  so  I  call  one  of  my  pets  Vazuza,  because 
she  is  so  eager  and  impetuous,  and  the  other  the 
Volga,  because  she  is  the  elder  and  steadier  of 
the  two  :  the  fiery  young  one  could  never  achieve 
a  lengthy  journey  without  her.  But  you  shall  see 
them.     Come  in  this  way." 

They  turned  together  off  the  winding  path, 
Avent  through  a  broad  gate-way  and  across  a  yard 
behind  the  chalet  to  the  neat  little  stable-door, 
where  they  came  upon  a  large  dun-colored  dog, 
lying  unchained  on  a  thick  mat  by  his  wooden 
kennel. 

"Ah,  here  is  my  Dolle,  sound  asleep.  Get  up, 
you  dear  old  hound,  and  show  yourself.  Look, 
Sir  Gilbert,  is  he  not  a  darling  ?  Is  he  not  wor- 
thy of  his  peaceful  repose  here  ?  Poor  old  dog ! 
he  has  done  many  a  hard  day's  work." 

"Is  that  the  kind  of  hound  they  work  in  Bel- 
gium ?" 

"Yes,  and  in  some  parts  of  Russia  too.  Did 
I  tell  you  how  I  found  Dolle  ?  I  was  traveling 
with  my  guardian  and  his  daughter  Zaida,  and 
we  stopped  four  weeks  once  at  a  big  hotel  in 
Belgium  by  the  sea- side  near  Bruges,  and  my 
window  looked  over  a  court,  where,  day  after 
day,  I  used  to  see  them  loading  Dolle's  luggage- 
cart  so  high  and  with  such  heavy  boxes,  and  his 
poor  old  legs  tottering  under  it  all,  hardly  able 
to  stand.  And  Zaida  and  I  used  to  feed  him 
till  he  got  to  know  us,  and  he  would  drag  his 
cart  after  us  along  the  garden  if  they  left  him  for 
one  moment  alone ;  and  one  day  we  persuaded 


my  guardian,  and  he  let  us  buy  him  for  the  price 
of  a  strong  young  dog ;  and  so  he  traveled  all  the 
way  to  Russia  with  us,  and  then  with  me  down 
here.  Dear  old  Dolle !  I  fear  he  will  not  live 
very  much  longer. " 

The  old  dog  rose  as  she  called  him,  and  made 
a  feeble  effort  to  wag  his  tail;  and  Gilbert  stood 
by  admiring  and  deeply  sympathizing  with  her 
devotion  to  her  old  favorite,  as  she  took  his  huge 
sleepy  head  between  her  two  little  white  hands, 
and  kissed  him  tenderly  between  bis  blinking 
eyes. 

"I  see  you  really  are  nearly  as  fond  of  your 
four-footed"  friends  as  I  am." 

"No  one  could  help  loving  this  faithful  old 
thing,"  she  answered.  "  Zingaro,  the  Pyrenean, 
keeps  Avatch  at  the  house-door ;  Dolle  has  been 
so  long  accustomed  to  the  stables,  he  likes  to  be 
about  here  ;  and  LustofF,  you  know,  never  leaves 
me,  wherever  I  am,  either  night  or  day.  He  lies 
on  a  big  rug  beside  my  bed  while  I  am  asleep, 
and  his  paw  scraping  the  door  is  the  first  sound 
I  hear  of  a  morning  as  Marfa's  footsteps  pass 
down-stairs.  Now,  will  you  push  that  door  hard 
for  me?    Here  we  are  at  the  stables." 

And  in  they  went.  The  pretty  pair  of  dark 
bays  excited  Gilbert's  admiration  as  much  as 
Joe's  proudly  exhibited  stud  at  St.  Hilaire  had 
done,  and  he  stood,  half  alarmed  and  half  de- 
lighted, as  Madame  Zophe'e  left  his  side  to  walk 
up  close  between  her  favorites,  and  smoothed  Va- 
zuza's  pretty,  arching  neck. 

"This  is  Vazuza,"  she  said,  "this  restless, 
fidgeting  young  thing  ;  and  this  steady  old  one  is 
the  Volga.     Is  she  not  beautiful  and  good  ?" 

"They  are  very  pretty,"  said  Gilbert;  "but 
ought  you  to  go  up  so  close  to  them,  Madame 
Zophe'e?" 

"Oh,  they  know  me  so  well ;  I  come  in  often. 
They  are  only  fidgeting  because  they  want  a 
lump  of  sugar,  and  think  I  must  have  one  hid- 
den somewhere.  Volga  is  really  very  old.  I 
used  to  ride  her  some  years  ago,  before  I  came 
here,  and  she  knows  every  tone  in  my  voice.  I 
feel  her  really  a  companion  and  friend.  Is  it 
not  so,  douschinka?"  she  continued,  laying  her 
cheek  down,  with  a  saddened  expression,  upon 
the  Volga's  neck.  "  She  is  so  accustomed  to 
me  in  every  sort  of  mood.  She  thinks  she  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  safe  -  conduct  of  both  Vazuza 
and  me.  Good-bye,  you  pretty  one !  No,  I  have 
no  bits  of  sugar  to-night,  not  a  scrap.  Stand 
still ;  don't  fidget,  Vazuza,  till  I  get  past." 

"I  declare,  it  looks  fearfully  dangerous.  I 
am  glad  to  see  you  safely  out,"  said  Gilbert,  as 
she  slid  her  way  from  between  the  two  pairs 
of  stamping  heels,  and  escaped  laughingly  from 
within  reach  of  Vazuza's  mouth,  which  opened 
in  playful  though  alarming  -  looking  efforts  to 
catch  her  dress. 

"They  are  so  accustomed  to  me.  It  would 
not  do  for  any  one  but  me  or  Ivan  to  go  up  be- 
tween them  so ;  but  they  do  not  really  mind  ei- 
ther of  us." 

"  I  suppose  they  are  OrloflFs,  are  they  not,  like 
nearly  all  the  Russian  horses  one  hears  any  thing 
about  ?" 

"No;  oddly  enough,  they  are  not.  They 
come  from  my  old  country  home  —  my  guard- 
ian's, you  know,  in  Vladimir;  they  were  reared 
on  the  place.  He  has  numbers  of  them,  all  with 
arched  necks  and  long,  bushy  tails,  like  these 
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two.  He  gave  me  Volga  on  a  birthday  once, 
and  sent  me  Vazuza  soon  after  I  came  here." 

Dozens  of  questions  sprung  to  Gilbert's  hps  as 
she  talked  thus  to  him ;  and  a  wondering  inter- 
est in  herself  and  her  belongings  made  him  feel 
tliere  was  much,  so  much,  he  should  like  to  ask 
and  know  :  but  a  recollection  of  Morton's  warn- 
ing restrained  him,  and  he  asked  nothing,  only 
looked  curiously  round  as  she  led  him  through 
the  garden  to  the  other  side  of  the  house,  and 
toward  the  open  window  by  which  they  had  en- 
tered the  evening  before.  By  a  sort  of  tacitly 
established  consent,  they  walked  on  together,  and 
she  said  nothing  more  about  his  going  back  or 
not  accompanying  her,  but  talked  to  him  in  a 
dreamy,  spontaneous  sort  of  way,  as  if  she  had 
quite  forgotten  that  his  being  there  was  any  thing 
beyond  her  ordinary  custom  and  habit. 

So  they  entered  together,  to  find  the  fire  burn- 
ing low,  and  the  room  dark  and  cheerless,  the 
sun-glow  having  left  it,  and  the  shadows  falling 
heavily  across  her  pictures  and  in  the  corners 
where  the  tazzas  stood.  Madame  Zophee  shiv- 
ered, and  said, 

"Dear!  how  late  I  am,  and  how  Marfa  will 
scold  me!  And  this  room  —  how  inhospitably 
dull  and  dark  it  seems  I" 

""We  can  remedy  that,  surely,  in  a  very  few 
minutes,"  said  Gilbert.  "May  I,"  he  added, 
hesitatingly,  "may  I  put  on  coals  for  you  or 
poke  the  fire?" 

"You  would  find  either  very  difficult,"  she 
replied,  with  a  laugh,  "simply  for  the  want  of 
coals  and  pokers.  But  I  dare  say  we  can  man- 
age. Do  let  us  make  it  burn  up  before  Marfa 
comes  in  ;  then  she  won't  know  how  cold  it  has 
been.  But  I  should  not  wonder,  now,  if  you  did 
not  know  how  to  make  up  a  wood  fire." 

She  knelt  down  on  the  rug  as  she  spoke,  and 
he  answered,  looking  doubtfully  on,  "I  have 
made  one  in  the  woods  many  a  time.  I  am 
sure  I  could  help  you ;"  and  then  he  knelt  down 
also  on  one  knee,  a  little  distance  away  from 
her,  and  watched  wliile  she  laid  big  blocks  of 
wood  deftly  across  the  shining  brass  dogs  above 
the  pile  of  white,  smoldering  ashes,  in  the  midst 
of  which,  as  she  moved  them  gently,  appeared  a 
hot,  crimson  glow.  Then  she  drew  down  the 
"blower"  sharply  for  a  few  moments,  and  wait- 
ed, looking  round  at  him  with  a  smile. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "what  good  will  that  do?" 

She  shook  her  head.  "How  impatient  you 
are!     Wait — there!  do  you  not  hear ?" 

A  roaring  gust,  as  she  spoke,  seemed  to  rush 
up  the  chimney,  and  in  another  instant  she  threw 
up  the  iron  covering  again,  and  disclosed  a  briglit, 
blazing  fire.  The  wood  crackled,  and  the  flames 
danced  up  and  wrapped  her  in  the  warm  reflec- 
tion of  their  light.  She  knelt  still  for  a  few  min- 
utes, looking  into  the  fire,  her  deep,  dark  eyes  re- 
turning the  glistening  reflection,  and  the  color  on 
her  cheek  glowing  with  the  soft  lustre  of  "  a  light 
seen  through  alabaster" — the  glow  of  the  eager 
inner  life  that  with  passionate  fervor  flushed  and 
faded,  and  went  and  came. 

He  was  delighted  with  the  fire  she  had  made 
for  him,  as  it  burned  up  and  danced  and  crackled 
with  a  cheery,  noisy  blaze,  and  he  remained  still 
kneeling  before  it,  rubbing  his  hands,  and  look- 
ing about  the  room,  recognizing  it  all  again,  while 
Madame  Zophee  moved  on  to  a  low  chair  at  one 
corner,  and  leaned  back  and.  threw  her  hat  aside, 


as  if  tired  out  with  the  day's  exertions,  and  glad 
to  be  at  rest.  Her  eyes,  with  that  deep  fire-glow 
in  tliem,  glistened  with  strange,  unspoken  feel- 
ing, as  if  her  thoughts  had  become  suddenly  sad 
and  absent  while  lie  still  knelt  there. 

He  watched  her  furtively  for  an  instant,  then 
glanced  again  round  the  room.  They  were  both 
silent  until — 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said,  suddenly.  "I 
am  so  accustomed  to  solitude,  you  know,  my 
thoughts  go  wandering  so  easily  away ;  and  I 
am  tired  this  evening." 

"And  I  beg  yours,"  he  answered,  rising  in- 
stantly to  his  feet.  "I  have  inflicted  myself 
persistently  upon  you,  notwithstanding  every 
possible  remonstrance  from  your  side.  Never 
mind  ;  forgive  me,  and  I  will  take  myself  a^vay." 

"  No,  it  is  not  that.  Stay,"  she  said  ;  "  I  did 
not  mean  to  be  rude  to  you  ;  and,  indeed,  believe 
me,  I  think  it  very  kind  of  you  to  care  to  come. 
Let  me  see  —  do  not  go — what  was  I  to  have 
shown  you  ?  Oh  yes ;  my  drawings.  Would 
you  care  to  look  at  them,  really?  There  they 
are :  in  that  huge  port-folio  you  will  find  all  my 
collection  from  several  ■wandering  years." 

Gilbert  turned  eagerly,  "May  I  look  at 
them?" 

"Certainly,  if  you  care  to  do  so.  Will  you 
draw  the  stand  here  toward  the  fire  ?  There  is 
a  better  light  just  now  in  the  evening  from  this 
window,  away  from  that  screen  of  leaves.  Now, 
sit  there,  Sir  Gilbert — that  is  it — and  turn  them 
all  over;  and  when  you  are  curious  about  any 
of  the  subjects,  apply  to  me." 

It  was  like  an  unread  book  to  him,  this  expe- 
rience— quite  new  and  intensely  interesting ;  it 
was  a  phase  of  life  fresh  and  unexplored,  novel 
in  its  attraction,  seductive  as  it  was  strange. 

He  sat  down  on  the  low  chair  she  had  indi- 
cated near  her  own  ;  he  bent  eagerly  forward  ; 
he  opened  the  large  port-folio  with  its  Eussian- 
leather  covering,  curious  monogram,  and  clasps 
of  gold  ;  and  then,  with  an  exclamation  of  ea- 
gerness and  delight,  he  plunged  into  its  contents. 

He  came  first  upon  her  latest  sketches — water- 
color  drawings  of  the  country  round  her  on  the 
Pyrenees :  the  Marm  colorings  of  autumn  sun- 
sets over  the  giant  hills  lay  rich  and  glowing  be- 
fore him  as  one  after  another  he  slowly  turned 
each  sheet.  Then  the  fresh,  bright  tints  of  the 
spring  met  him  ;  light,  washy  sketches  of  the 
sunlight  silvering  the  rippling  streams  of  the 
coteaux,  and  the  green  tints  of  the  opening  leaves 
on  the  clustering  woods. 

Numbers  of  these  he  turned  over  first,  exclaim- 
ing and  admiring  as  each  came  fresh  upon  him, 
wondering  much  within  himself  why  he  had  nev- 
er really  cared  for  water-color  drawings  before. 
He  had  never  known,  indeed,  that  he  had  any 
taste,  to  speak  of,  for  scenery  or  painting,  but 
this  afternoon  it  seemed  suddenly  to  develop  into 
life;  and  whether  the  beauty  of  the  paintings, 
the  scenes  they  depicted,  or  Madame  Zophee's 
soft  voice  as  she  leaned  slightly  toward  him  and 
murmured  the  name  of  each,  foiTned  the  true  el- 
ement of  its  existence,  he  never  asked  himself, 
and  he  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  tell. 

By-and-by  he  came  to  diflferent  scenes.     He 

had  been  pursuing  his  investigations  calmly  for 

nearly  half  an  hour,  turning  sheet  after  sheet, 

IVIadame  Zophee  looking  over  each  as  he  held 

1  it  out  to  her  with  a  critical,  considerate  eye ; 
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looking  with  a  real  interest  that  was  as  natural 
and  accustomed  on  her  part  as  it  was  unfanailiar 
and  unwonted  on  his. 

She  had  been  amused  when  he  first  asked  to 
see  her  drawings,  but,  as  lie  turned  them  over, 
she  became  rapidly  interested  in  tracing  her  own 
progress  displayed  in  them,  from  the  first  draw- 
ing to  the  last.  Tainting  had  been  one  of  the 
chief  occupations  of  her  life  for  several  years 
now ;  and  as  she  sat  there  by  him,  leaning  her 
cheek  meditatively  on  her  hand,  glancing  over 
his  shoulder  at  one  after  another,  her  interest  in 
her  art  and  her  love  of  it  drew  her  out  gradually 
from  herself,  absorbed  in  her  mind  all  conscious- 
ness of  any  thing  unusual  in  their  circumstances, 
led  her  to  take  it  as  "quite  natural"  that  they 
should  scan  her  work  thus  together,  and  expelled 
from  her  thoughts  any  suspicions  that  this  en- 
tliusiasm  for  art  might  be  less  genuine  on  his 
side,  less  familiar  to  him  than  to  her.  She  loved 
the  Pyrenees,  she  loved  her  artist's  life  among 
them ;  indeed,  for  many  years  it  was  all  in  her 
daily  routine  that  could  be  called  life  for  her. 

Suddenly  the  scenes  changed,  and  Gilbert  ex- 
claimed with  astonishment,  as  he  laid  aside  a 
sunny  sketch  of  the  valley  of  Bagnere  and  came 
upon,  evidently,  some  other  ranges  of  mountains, 
bolder,  grander,  wilder  even  than  the  Pyrenees 
— upon  a  painting  of  a  great  hill  range  by  moon- 
light. 

It  was  a  M'inter  scene :  the  mountains,  rising 
in  the  far  distance  across  a  great  wide  plain, 
seemed  to  glisten  like  crystal  in  wintry  robes  of 
snow.  The  moon  looked  drowsily  forth  through 
the  night  air  on  them  and  on  the  silent  plain  that 
lay,  vast  and  immeasurable,  outstretched  like  a 
glittering  silver  sea.  A  solitary  fox,  with  ears 
erect  and  brush  drooping,  stole  stealthily  over  the 
snow,  the  single  speck  of  animation  and  move- 
ment visible  amidst  the  silence  and  the  solitude. 
Far  away,  near  the  sky-line,  half  buried  in  the 
drifting  snow,  appeared  the  gables  of  a  building. 
It  was  a  post-house — low-roofed,  log-built,  and 
unpretending,  but  promising,  in  such  a  scene,  to 
weary  traveler  in  teljega,  or  sleigh,  a  cozy  corner 
by  a  huge  stove-side,  and  the  dear  refreshment 
of  the  golden  chai  flowing,  hot  and  delicious, 
from  a  fizzing  samovar. 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  Madame  Zophe'e,  softly,  as 
Gilbert  turned  astonished  toward  her,  with  this 
sketch  in  his  hand.  ' '  We  have  left  the  Pyrenees 
now  and  reached  Caucasia;  we  have  traveled 
far." 

"What  an  extraordinary  picture!"  he  said, 
wonderingly,  his  eyes  fixed  still  upon  the  wild, 
weird  scene. 

"A  Russian  steppe,"  she  explained.  "  Have 
you  never  seen  a  drawing  of  a  bit  of  my  country  ? 
That  is  very  good,  is  it  not?  But  it  isn't  an 
original  of  mine ;  it  is  only  a  copy." 

"It  is  beautiful,"  said  Gilbert.  "But  what  a 
country!  How  glorious  and  stormy  and  wild  it 
looks!  And  that  fox  stealing  away — the  wary 
old  sinner! — how  capitally  it  is  done!" 

' '  Yes,  at  least  the  original  was,  I  have  it  up- 
stairs. 

"Ah!"  he  said,  absently,  still  looking,  full  of 
interest,  at  the  picture.  "You  did  not  paint  it 
from  nature  yourself,  of  course.  No — how  could 
you?" 

"No,"  she  said,  smiling,  "  I  could  not.  When 
I  was  there  I  was  much  too  young." 


"But  you  have  been  there,  have  you — in  that 
wild,  desolate  place  ?" 

"  In  that  very  place.  I  can  just  remember  it 
— that  pic  rising  so  grandly  there,  that  opening 
beyond  in  the  shoulder  of  the  mountain ;  and, 
oh !  I  can  quite  recollect  the  night  we  slept  at 
that  old  post-house.  It  is  near  Gevzk,  in  Cis- 
Caucasia.  I  remember  how  Petrush,  the  little 
child  of  the  official,  was  kept  up  to  amuse  me 
while  I  had  my  chai.  I  was  a  child  myself 
then." 

"Were  )'0u?  Do  tell  me;  go  on;  describe 
it  to  me  a  little  more." 

"What,  the  'stanzia' — the  station,  I  mean? 
It  was  like  many  others  in  Ilussia.  I  was  trav- 
eling with  my  father,  you  know.  W^e  were  com- 
ing from  Persia,  from  beyond  the  Caspian  Sea ; 
we  traveled  for  weeks  in  a  teljega,  a  sort  of  queer 
snow-carriage,  you  know,  when  we  crossed  Cau- 
casia, and  it  was  my  first  journey ;  so,  of  course, 
many  little  incidents  cling  to  my  memory,  though 
I  was  not  ten  years  old." 

"But  your  first  journey.  Fancy  taking  a  child 
to  such  a  country  as  that!" 

"Taking  her  across  it,  you  mean.  We  had 
to  come  over  the  steppes,  you  know,  to  reach  my 
father's  country  from  my  own." 

"Your  own  ?" 

"Yes.  Ah!  you  do  not  know  my  own  land 
was  a  very  sunny  one.  We  were  coming  to  the 
Pyrenees,  to  little  AmelieLes  Bains,  and  we  had 
to  come  to  Moscow — at  least  my  father  wanted 
to  go  there  just  once  again  ;  so  we  had  to  cross 
the  Caucasian  steppes  to  come  by  Moscow  to 
Western  Europe  from  my  far-otf  home." 

"But  is  your  country  there  —  what  you  call 
your  own  ?" 

"Yes,  my  own,  my  very  own,  for  I  was  born 
there  —  beautiful,  sweet  land  of  the  sun!  luxu- 
riant, flower -gemmed,  lovely  land!  Ah,  yes! 
That  is  my  only  venXpatrie.  See,  I  will  show  you 
a  little  sketch  of  it  now :  let  us  turn  away  from 
wild  mountains  and  the  dreary  plains  of  snow." 

She  bent  over  him  as  she  spoke,  and  turned 
the  collection  of  drawings  rapidly  over,  and,  choos- 
ing out  another,  gave  it  him  with  a  smile. 

Swift  transformation  again !  Sunshine  (instead 
of  moonlight)  bathed  a  soft  Southern  scene  in  a 
dreamy,  poetic  lustre  that  blended  harmoniously 
with  drooping,  feathery  foliage  and  with  delicate, 
brighfe-hued  flowers :  a  blue  sea  glistened  across 
a  silvery  beach,  the  aloe  bloomed,  and  the  rich 
tropical  foliage  waved  above  the  flowers.  It  was 
the  change  from  winter  to  summer,  as  from  a 
frigid  to  a  torrid  zone,  from  the  snow -reefed 
mountains  and  desolate  plains  of  the  steppes  of 
Caucasia  to  the  sunny  South-lands  on  the  Persian 
coasts  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  To  Gilbert  it  seem- 
ed as  if  he  Avere  wafted  into  dream-land,  as  vision 
after  vision,  all  new,  bewitching,  and  intensely 
suggestive,  was  passed,  as  if  by  magic  wand,  be- 
fore his  enchanted  view. 

"The  sunny  South-land,"  said  Madame  Zo- 
phee,  quietly,  "  the  land  of  my  oldest  memories 
and  of  my  childhood's  dream." 

"And  you  were  born  there?" 

"There,  in  that  verandaed  house.  This  is, 
again,  but  a  copy  from  my  father's  paintings." 

"Ah,  your  father?"  he  said,  with  a  faint  ac- 
centuation of  inquiry  in  his  tone,  for  all  Morton's 
injunctions  were  forgotten  between  them  ;  and  it 
seemed  qiute  natural  now  that  he  should  draw 
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out,  with  softly  expressed  interest,  all  she  might 
like  to  tell. 

"  My  father — ah !  he  is  no  more.  We  travel- 
ed that  long  way  together :  we  came  across  Rus- 
sia, through  all  that  wild  snow,  from  our  Persian 
home,  and  we  came  through  Germany  and  to 
Paris,  and  down  here  to  the  dear  Pyrenees,  to 
Ame'lie-les-Bains — look  at  this  sketch  here — to 
this  sweet,  quiet  little  place  across  the  valleys  be- 
yond Bagnere.  And  there  he  painted  a  little, 
and  wrote  still  a  little,  and  then  he  left  me 
to  Angele,  and  he  died.  I  was  only  ten  years 
old." 

"Left  you !"  repeated  Gilbert,  the  sketch  drop- 
ping unnoticed  into  the  port-folio.  He  raised  his 
eyes,  as  she  stood  by  liim  with  clasped  hands  and 
drooping,  saddened  face — raised  them  to  fix  them 
upon  hers  with  intense  eagerness  and  interest. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  ;  "  we  were  alone,  he  and  I ; 
there  was  no  one  else — except  Angele.  She  was 
my  Be'arnaise  nurse,  and  she  was  faithful  and 
kind  and  good ;  she  ke\)t  every  thing  for  me — 
his  books,  and  his  monev,  and  his  pictures — un- 
til—" 

"Well?  until—" 

"You  are  curious.  Why  should  I  tell  you?" 
she  exclaimed,  with  an  impetuous  gesture. 
"Why  should  you  care  to  hear?" 

"  Because  it  is  beautiful ;  it  is  like  a  fairy  tale 
to  me ;  like  the  strangest,  sweetest  story  I  have 
ever  read  or  heard.  Go  on  —  do!  You  were 
here — hei'e  near  Bagneie,  in  the  Pyrenees." 

"Yes,  ill  the  Pyrenees.  Of  course,  that  is  why 
I  love  them,  and  why  I  came  back  to  them  noiv 
— now,"  she  added,  sadly,  because  I  am  alone 
again,  and  because  I  would  see  Angele,  my  good, 
dear  Angele,  who  was  such  a  mother  to  me  in 
the  old,  old  days." 

"Oh,  but  go  on!"  he  exclaimed,  earnestly, 
looking  up  at  her  with  tiie  eager,  boyish  impa- 
tience so  natural  to  him,  and  with  a  sweet  light 
of  interest  and  sympathy  in  his  eyes  that  drew 
her  out  irresistibly  to  obey  him  and  to  go  on. 

"I  staid  with  Angele  till  I  was  twelve,  here 
with  my  father's  books  and  poems  and  pictures ; 
and  then  a  carriage  came  one  day — there  was  no 
railway  then — a  great,  huge  carriage  came,  with 
four  horses,  and  two  Russian  servants,  and  a 
queer,  pompous  secretary,  diiving,  with  my  good 
Marfousha,  in  solemn  state,  inside.  They  came 
from  St.  Petersburg  from  my  guardian,  and  they 
took  me  away." 

"Away  to  St.  Petersburg?" 

"To  St.  Petersburg,  yes;  then  to  the  plains 
of  Vladimir,  where  we  were  many  years — my 
guardian,  and  Zaida,  and  I.  But  I  longed  oft- 
en to  come  back  here.  I  wished  to  see  Angele 
again,  and  Bagnere,  and  the  mountains,  and 
Amelie-les-Bains,  and  my  father's  grave." 

"How  you  have  wandered  across  the  world 
already!"  continued  Gilbert,  after  a  moment's 
pause.  "But  why  were  you  living  first  down 
— in  Persia,  was  it?  Why,  I  mean,  were  you 
so  far  away  ?" 

"Ah!  because  my  father  went  there  before 
his  marriage,"  she  continued,  hesitatingly.  "  He 
was  sent  away  eastward,  you  know — exiled." 

"Exiled?" 

"Exiled.  And  for  a  poem.  Ah!  a  little 
thing  it  seems,  does  it  not? — only  a  score  of 
lines ;  but  they  rang  through  Russia,  and  cost 
him  his  freedom  and  his  home.     My  father  was 


the  poet  Variazinka ;  but  ah !  of  course,  you 
have  never  heard  his  name." 

"I  think  I  have  never  heard  any  thing,"  said 
Gilbert,  shaking  his  head  with  amusing  gravity 
and  decision. 

"  Not  of  Russian  politics,  I  dare  say — at  least 
very  little ;  but,  nevertheless,  his  was  a  name 
well  known.  They  made  short  work  of  him 
and  his  career,  as  regards  St.  Petersburg ;  but 
they  left  him  some  choice  of  refuge,  and  so,  when 
his  Siberian  term  of  bondage  was  over,  being  still 
exiled  from  Russia,  the  Sun -lands  became  his 
home.  They  were  thus  my  nursery,  as  I  tell 
you ;  and  therefore,  when  I  came  at  length 
among  my  people  of  the  fiir  North,  and  to  be 
brought  up  beside  my  friend  Zaida,  of  fair  color- 
ing and  llaxen  locks,  I  seemed,  by  her,  like  a 
dusky  sun -burned  child  of  the  South.  Would 
you  like  to  look  at  one  more  picture,  just  in  il- 
lustration of  my  tale?     See!" 

Once  more  she  bent  over  her  port-folio,  and 
drew  forth  another  water-color,  which  she  placed 
silently  in  his  hand ;  and  he  looked  at  it  intent- 
ly for  some  moments,  utterly  speechless,  with  a 
smile  of  wonder  and  admiration  curling  his  lij) 
and  softening  his  eyes. 

It  was  a  portrait  this  time,  a  full-length  draw- 
ing of  a  girl.  She  was  dressed  in  a  quaint  cos- 
tume, a  picturesque  combination,  though  he  was 
not  aware  of  it,  of  a  peasant -dress  from  the 
plains  of  Vladimir,  adorned  with  some  bright- 
colored  touches  of  a  warmer  and  more  Southern 
type.  It  was  the  drawing  of  a  young,  energetic 
figure,  of  a  soft,  dusky  countenance,  full  of  ex- 
pression in  eyes,  and  lips,  and  brow.  Framing 
the  portrait  in  a  warm  background,  the  scenery 
was  curious  and  characteristic.  Rich  shadows, 
deep  and  broad,  fell  behind  her,  throwing  up  the 
figure  into  bold  relief;  and  across  a  vast,  wide 
plain,  a  low,  level  sunset  came  straight  n])on  her, 
Hooding  its  rich,  luminous  glow  upon  her  face. 
"Tlie  Sun-maid,"  with  several  lines  of  poetry, 
was  scribbled  in  the  English  language  below. 

"  I  did  not  paint  that  either,"  she  said,  present- 
ly, with  a  low  laugh.  "An  American  did  it,  a 
friend  of  my  guardian's,  who  staid  with  us  a  long 
time  in  Vladimir  once,  years  ago.  That  was  the 
rough  sketch,  and  he  gave  it  to  me.  He  made 
a  large  picture  from  it,  which  he  exhibited,  I  be- 
lieve, under  that  name  in  his  own  country  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  He  wrote  the  lines  too.  They 
are  quoted  from  one  of  his  American  poets  : 

"  'I  grant  yon  foud,  I  grant  you  fair, 

Ye  North-kinds  ;  and  1  grant  joii  trutb, 
Aud  faith  as  tix'd  as  any  star, 

And  years  as  beautiful  as  youth. 
But  in  the  North-lands  there  are  none 
Of  these  bright  daughters  of  the  Sun. 
Like  wiuter  night,  like  glittering  star, 
The  shadowy  eyes  of  these  Suu-maids  are.'  " 

Gilbert  read  the  lines  aloud  in  answer  to  her 
words.  "The  Sun-maid  I"  he  repeated,  softly. 
"  What  a  pretty  idea,  and  what  a  pretty  name!" 

"  The  painter  said  the  lines  were  not  correct- 
ly quoted — only  adapted,  to  suit  his  picture.  I 
liave  often  looked  for  them  in  English  and 
American  books,  but  I  have  never  come  upon 
them  anywhere.  The  name  pleased  my  guardi- 
an, however,  and  he  used  to  call  me  so  for  a  long 
time,  except  when  he  preferred  his  other  name 
for  me,  wliich  I  dare  say  in  my  old  sauvage 
days  was  the  most  appropriate,  after  all." 
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"And  that  was — ?"  said  Gilbert,  dreamily. 

"  'The  Tsiganie,'"  said  Madame  Zophe'e,  as 
if  musing  over  the  recollection,  half  to  herself, 
half  addressing  him,  and  a  little  laugh  broke 
from  her. 

"The  what?"  said  Gilbert,  astonished,  the 
word  was  so  unfomiliar  and  so  strange. 

"  'The  Tsiganie,'"  .she  answered  again,  in  a 
low  voice,  with  a  deep  flush  covering  her  cheek 
for  a  moment  as  she  realized  what  she  had  said, 
and  as  she  glanced  up,  and  the  words  dropped 
almost  unbidden  from  her  lips.  "My  mother 
was  a  native  of  these  Southern  lands.  She  lived 
and  died  there.  When  my  father  and  I  came  to 
the  Pyrenees,  we  left  her  beneath  the  palm-trees 
by  that  Persian  Sea.  They  used  to  say  in  Russia 
that  she  had  been  a  g}'psy  of  Cis-Caucasia,  a 
Tsiganie;  so  my  father's  was  a  poet's  marriage 
and  a  poet's  history  in  every  respect,  you  see." 

"The  Sun-maid,  indeed!"  repeated  Gilbert, 
still  in  an  absent,  wandering  tone,  as  if  he  found 
in  the  term  explanation  harmonious  and  i-econ- 
cilable  of  all  the  strange  revelations  she  had  been 
drawn  out  so  curiously  to  make  to  him. 

"So  they  used  to  call  me,"  she  said,  lightly 
this  time,  and  with  a  sudden  vivid  smile,  as  if  to 
dissipate  the  influence  of  retrospection.  "  So 
they  called  me  for  many  a  day  after  I  went  to 
the  chilly  regions  of  Vladimir." 

"Uid  you  stay  there  then — always — "  pursued 
Gilbert  again,  "until — until — " 

"Until  I  married,"  was  jNIadame  Zophee's 
reply.  "Until  I  married  — yes,  but  it  was  not 
very  long.  These  years  were  not  very  many ;  I 
married  yoimg." 

"Madame  Zophe'e,"  exclaimed  Gilbert,  sud- 
denly, after  an  instant's  pause,  and  turning  to 
her  as  he  spoke  with  the  portrait  still  held  ea- 
gerly in  his  hand,  "  how  difficult  it  is  for  me  to 
understand,  or  even  to  conceive,  any  thing  really 
about  your  life!" 

"I  dare  say,"  she  said,  smiling  a  little  sadly 
in  return,  as  she  gathered  up  the  sketches  to- 
gether. 

"It  has  been  all  so  wonderful,  so  different 
from  any  thing,  from  the  history  of  any  one,  I 
have  ever  known  before.  It  is  like  a  bewitching 
story  to  me  when  I  think  of  this — this  portrait 
being  you,  with  all  that  beautiful  Southern  life 
lying  behind  you,  and  that  glorious  country,  and 
of  all  you  must  have  seen  and  done.  It  is  like 
a  wonderful  book  to  me.  Indeed,  indeed  it  is! 
Tell  me  more,  tell  me  more,"  he  went  on. 

"What  can  I  tell  you?"  she  said,  turning 
away  with  sudden  seriousness.  "Of  these  old, 
bright  days,  I  mean.  I  came,  I  went.  Prom 
the  far,  far  South  up  here,  then  to  Vladimir, 
then  hither  and  thither,  always  with  the  same 
sunny  memories  filling  my  heart ;  always  with 
the  shadow  and  the  recollection  of  that  Southern 
home,  of  my  mother  laid  beneath  the  palm-trees, 
and  of  my  poet  father,  with  his  wild  dreams,  and 
brilliant  thouglits,  and  strange,  vagrant  ways. 
And  then  aftenvard,  later,  always — always,"  she 
continued,  with  sudden  vehemence  and  pathos, 
as  she  turned  from  him  toward  the  darkening 
window,  and  knit  her  fingers  tightly  together, 
"with  one  deep,  powerful  sentiment  animating 
my  whole  being.  It  was  gratitude,  I  tell  you — 
a  mighty  gratitude;  the  utter  devotion  of  my 
life  to  another  life — to  him  who  had  been  to  me 
and  mine,  to  my  solitude  and  my  orphanage,  and, 


earlier,  to  my  exiled  father,  our  constant,  untir- 
ing guardian,  deliverer,  friend.  That  is  the  key- 
note of  my  history,"  she  added,  still  turning  from 
him,  with  heaving  breast  and  glittering,  tearful 
eyes.  "I  have  told  you  of  niy  guardian.  Ah  ! 
let  me  forget  myself,  and  let  me  tell  }"ou  muclr 
of  him — of  that  noble,  devoted  «oul:  of  thatgrand, 
unselfish  life ;  of  the  stern,  undivided  sacrifice  he 
has  made  to  country,  to  people,  and  to  that  glo- 
rious future  he  sees  for  them  in  which  personal- 
ly he  can  bear  no  part.  Ah !  if  I  could  make 
you  know  our  country  as  he  taught  me  to  know 
it,  make  you  read  its  history  as  he  reads  it,  make 
you  care  for  its  people  and  its  future  as  he  has 
made  me  care  with  him  for  them,  then  you  might 
understand  indeed  why,  satisfied,  I  live  to  sacri- 
fice my  small  happiness  to  his  aims  and  his  hon- 
or, my  passing  and  useless  years  to  his  projects — 
all  mapped  out  as  they  lie  in  their  magnificence 
— my  life  in  willing  gratitude  to  him." 

Memory  had  become  too  much  for  her.  She 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  Gilbert,  to  have  forgot- 
ten herself,  to  have  lost  her  control  for  a  moment, 
as  she  turned  from  him,  as  she  stood  there  and 
spoke  again,  pouring  out  this  time  her  words 
with  rapid  vehemence  and  passionate  energy  in 
accent  and  tone. 

"  You  wonder,  you  wonder,"  she  said,  present- 
ly again,  "all  wonder,  doubtless,  over  the  his- 
tory of  my  shadowed  life ;  over  the  key  to  my 
strange,  solitary  ways  here ;  over  my  secret,  my 
retirement,  my  reserve ;  and,  if  I  told  you,  could 
you  understand  it?  If  I  unveiled  the  past  to 
you,  if  I  described  that  one  sentiment  that  hur- 
ried on  the  crisis  of  my  life,  would  you  under- 
stand ?" 

"Madame  Zophee,  I  beg  your  pardon.  I 
have  vexed  and  troubled  you,"  he  said. 

"Can  you  understand,"  she  went  on — "you 
who  are  of  that  cold  religion  that  knows  nothing 
of  self-sacrifice,  nothing  of  what  ive  mean  by  the 
voluntary  immolation  of  a  life — can  you  under- 
stand what  it  is  to  set  one's  self  aside,  one's  whole 
existence,  to  live  in  utter  negation  of  all  that  is 
one's  self?  To  live,  satisfied  if  now  and  then  we 
meet  in  the  great  spirit  of  nature,  in  the  conso- 
lations of  art,  in  the  contemplatioit  of  the  divine 
and  beautiful,  some  inner  recognition  of  our  soul's 
sacrifice,  accepting  that  as  being  all  fate,  in  re- 
ward or  gladness,  has  in  store  for  us.  Such  is 
my  life ;  as  such  it  lies  before  you,"  she  contin- 
ued. "Can  you  understand  it?  Does  it  bear 
any  meaning  for  you  now?" 

"I  see  its  sadness,  I  see  its  solitude,"  he  ex- 
claimed, catching  for  a  moment  an  echo  of  the 
passionate  energy  of  her  tones.  "But  why? 
Madame  Zophee,  why?" 

The  question  broke  from  him  before  he  had 
time  to  realize  the  force  with  which  he  put  it,  or 
to  stay  (in  recollection  of  Morton's  warning)  the 
forbidden  words. 

"Why?"  she  exclaimed.  "That  is  what  I 
must  not  tell  you.  That  is  my  secret.  That  is 
the  key-note  of  the  immolation  of  my  life.  / 
have  promised.  Can  you  not  understand  it  ?  If 
gratitude  demanded,  if  devotion  required,  could 
you  not  do  it  ?  could  you  not  be  silent  ?  could 
you  not  be  submissive?  could  you  not  live  sol- 
itary as  I  do  —  unloved,  unloving,  silent,  and 
alone?  Ah,  Sir  Gilbert,  why  have  you  done 
this?"  she  added,  in  a  suddenly  changed  tone, 
turning  to  him  again  with  something  of  her  usu- 
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al  composure  and  self-control.  "  Why  have  you 
roused  up  all  these  memories?  I  was  quiet,  I 
was  resigned ;  why  do  you  come  to  me  with 
questionings  that  pierce  my  heart  ?  For  to  none 
of  tiiem  can  I  give  reply." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said  again ;  for  re- 
alization of  his  own  persistent  curiosity  seemed 
to  come  to  him  at  her  words,  and  her  changed 
and  softened  tone. 

Suddenly  the  recollection  of  ilorton's  waming 
and  injunctions  came  back  to  his  mind ;  he  rose 
and  held  out  his  hand.  "  I  beg  your  pardon," 
he  repeated  again. 

"Xay,  do  not  distress  yourself,"  she  said,  let- 
ting him  take  her  hand  and  retain  it  for  a  mo- 
ment, as  the\'  stood  face  to  face.  "You  have 
not  pained  me  really.  Perhaps  it  has  done  me 
good.  But  I  dislike  to  feel  excitement.  I  cling 
to  my  self-control.  You  have  disturbed  it  this 
evening.     But — it  will  come  again." 

"How  good  you  are  I"'  he  said.  "And  how 
tiresome  and  how  stupid  I  have  been  I" 

^'Au  contraire,"  she  answered,  gently.  "You 
have  been  kind  to  listen  with  interest  to  these 
wearisome  reminiscences  of  mine.  I  thank  you, 
mousieur.  You  have  been  kind  and  sympathiz- 
ing, and  to  me  sympathy  is  very  tempting  and 
very  sweet.  You  have  bored  yourself,  though, 
for  a  long  time." 

"I  have  been  veiy  happy,"  he  murmured, 
holding  her  hand,  still  softly,  as  he  looked  with 
melting  eyes  into  her  face.  "I  have  been  so 
happy  I  But,  iladame  Zophe'e,  say  you  forgive 
me,  and  I  will  go." 

She  remained  silent  then  for  an  instant,  as  she 
looked  at  him,  and  made  no  answer  to  his  plead- 
ing request.  But  a  curious,  anxious  shadow 
came  into  her  eyes  suddenly,  as  they  met  his — a 
new  expression  of  perplexity  which  he  could  not 
read.  Her  cheek  paled,  and  she  drew  her  hand 
away  as  she  murmured,  "Good-bye." 

"  Have  I  annoyed  you  ?"  he  said  then,  eagerly. 
"I  hope  not.  Will  you  not  forgive  me  all  my 
rude  curiosity  ?  And  will  you  continue  to  be  my 
friend,  Madame  Zophee, "he  went  on,  changing 
his  tone,  and  smiling  once  more,  in  his  frank, 
sunny  way  upon  her,  "if  I  promise,  and  I  do 
promise,  never,  never  to  pain  you  with  such  ques- 
tionings again  ?  Will  you  be  my  friend  of  the 
present,  and  let  me  help  j'ou,  if  only  sometimes, 
if  only  for  a  little  while,  to  forget  the  past?" 

She  looked  up  at  him  once  more  then,  search- 
ing his  countenance  as  he  stood  by  her,  with  an 
answering  smile  on  her  lips  at  his  eagerness,  and 
yet  with  an  anxious  look  still  lingering  in  her 
eyes. 

"I  will  promise,"  he  repeated,  taking  np  the 
portrait  for  a  moment  and  then  laying  it  down 
again.  "  I  will  promise.  And  will  you  enter  tlie 
compact  with  me,  and  agree  to  be  my  friend  ?" 

"friends  of  the  present,"  she  said,  with  a  cu- 
rious, sweet  sadness  in  her  voice,  "forgetful  of 
the  shadowy  past." 

"Just  so,"  he  answered.  "Forgive  me,  and 
we  will  forget  it  indeed." 

"It  is  not  that,"  she  said,  presently,  in  a  low, 
tremulous  tone.  "I  did  not  mind.  I  liked  tell- 
ing you — only — yes — I  should  like,  indeed  I 
should  like — oh,  how  I  wish  that  I  could  tell 
you  morel" 

He  paused. 

"Yes,"  she  began,  hesitatingly,  and  in  a  low, 


quivering  tone,  again;  "I  did  not  mind  your 
asking  me.  I  do  not  know  why,  but  I  did  not 
mind  it.  Of  course — yes  —  I  did  many,"  she 
continued  slowly,  her  face  drooping,  and  her 
voice  sinking  almost  to  a  whisper,  as  she  spoke ; 
and  then  her  emotion  seemed  to  choke  her,  and 
she  paused  again. 

"Will  you  forgive  me?"  he  broke  in  eagerly 
again,  "  and  I  will  go  away." 

Then  she  controlled  herself,  and  once  more  she 
looked  up  at  him,  and  for  a  moment  her  troubled 
eyes  met  full  and  fair  the  fi'ank,  shadowless  ex- 
pression in  his.  Bright,  kindly,  eager  only  be- 
cause vexed  that  he  should  have  disturbed  her, 
and  concerned  only  to  wish  her  a  friendly  fare- 
well. And  as  she  looked  up,  and  his  hand  clasp- 
ed hers  again  in  a  frank,  cordial  pressure,  and 
she  answered,  unresisting,  his  genial  smile,  words 
trembled  on  her  lips — three  or  four  words  she 
wished  and  longed  to  say  to  him,  to  say  even 
already  then — but  they  trembled  on  her  lips  only, 
and  were  stayed.  There  was  nothing  in  his  voice 
or  manner  to  draw  them  forth,  nothing  to  nerve 
her,  in  defiance  of  all  promises,  to  say  them. 
They  remained  unsaid.  She  smiled  only,  and 
strove  to  still  the  quiver  of  her  lips  and  to  an- 
swer him,  as  he  repeated  again,  in  earnest,  self- 
condemnatory  appeal,  "I  beg  your  pardon  for 
having  troubled  you ;  indeed,  indeed  I  do.  Good- 
bye." 

Then  he  left  her,  and  went  np  through  the 
woods  to  St.  Hilaire,  sauntering  slowly  some- 
times, with  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  again 
looking  up  toward  the  glow  of  sunset,  as  it  fell 
through  the  trees,  with  a  flush  on  his  cheek,  and 
a  changeful,  glittering  light  in  his  eyes.  Thoughts 
seemed  to  crowd  upon  him,  and  new  sensibilities 
and  sentiments  seemed  to  quiver  and  waken  in 
tlie  hitherto  narrow  sphere  of  his  inner  being. 
Not  love  for  her,  such  as  many  men  would  have 
felt  then,  springing  up  fervent  and  eager  under 
the  power  of  her  uncommon  beauty,  beneath  the 
glance  of  her  shadowy  eyes  and  the  flash  of  her 
deeting  smile — not  love  altogether,  but  a  strong 
tenderness  stirred  for  her  within  his  heart. 

He  did  not  understand  her;  how  could  he? 
but  she  touched  him  —  to-night  his  sensibilities 
and  sympathies,  as  last  night  his  intellect,  his 
curiosity,  his  interest,  his  dormant  artistic  sense. 
All  had  Avaked  up  into  quick  vitality  under  her  in- 
fluence,  with  experience  that  was  to  him  as  pleas- 
ant as  it  was  unexpected  and  new.  The  sympa- 
thetic tenderness  with  which  she  had  touched  him 
this  evening,  in  all  its  strong,  chivalrous  unselfish- 
ness of  sentiment,  was,  moreover,  most  character- 
istic of  him.  Pity  for  her  awoke,  as  he  thought  of 
her  left  standing  there  alone,  facing  her  life  with 
its  deep  shadows,  and  veiled  futurity,  and  hidden 
past ;  facing  it  in  dreary  solitude,  nerved  by  some 
secret  pui-pose,  some  single,  noble  motive  for  self- 
devotion — to  him  unknown.  And  wonder  and 
admiration  died  out  before  that  sympathy  in  his 
heart ;  and  as  he  walked  along  the  shadowy  road, 
a  sudden  resolve  came  to  him  that  he  would,  as 
he  said,  befriend  her — reflect  her  mysteiious  self- 
devotion  with  devotion  from  his  side  as  unselfish, 
as  regardless  of  reward. 

In  her  solitude,  in  her  sadness,  he  told  himself 
he  would  cheer  and  brighten  her,  would  help  her 
to  bury  memory,  and  to  live  in  all  the  sunshine 
which  gilded  her  present  life.  How  young  she 
was,  how  desolate,  and  yet  how  noble  and  re- 
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signed!  And  he — how  much  he  might  do  for 
her,  perhaps;  liow  much  he  might  Hghten,  while 
he  staid  here,  the  dailj'  burden  of  her  life !  So  he 
would  do  for  her,  he  thouglit ;  and  she  for  him. 
He  did  not  consider  how  it  might  affect  him  at 
all  that  evening,  not  even  sufficiently  to  realize 
how  far  he  had  already  drifted  from  the  moor- 
ings of  his  practical  external  existence,  how  far 
he  had  floated  away  across  those  tossing  waves 
of  the  mvstic  sea  that  wash  the  shadowy  shores 
of  dream-land.  He  was  far  adrift,  far  on  to  tiiem 
already;  but  he  was  quite  unconscious,  and  for 
himself  quite  unconcerned. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

IN   THE    ALLEE    DE    MOELAAS. 

So  began  their  sweet  "Platonic  friendship," 
and,  once  begun,  it  proceeded  rapidly ;  for  after 
that  they  met  many  times,  in  the  easy  unsought- 
for  manner  in  which  people  meet  and  glide  to- 
ward intimacy  in  those  foreign  lands. 

Madame  la  Marquise  had  many  teas,  with  cro- 
quet and  garden  saunterings.  There  were  little 
dinners  and  several  picnics,  and  each  gave  rise 
to  many  errands  between  the  chateau  and  the 
chalet  to  and  fro.  Madame  Zophe'e  joined  some 
of  their  gayeties,  and  declined  others.  Some 
days  she  would  seem  eager  to  be  with  them, 
lighting  up  the  party,  as  she  joined  them,  with 
the  radiance  of  her  spirits  and  the  playful  bright- 
ness of  her  variable  mood.  But  otlier  (and  many 
days)  she  would  refuse,  with  an  air  of  weariness 
and  depression,  and  be  quite  proof  against  Gil- 
bert's efforts  to  persuade  her  to  come.  But, 
through  all  this  coming  and  going,  the  intimacy 
of  intercourse  between  the  chateau  and  the  cha- 
let increased  far  beyond  the  limits  of  former 
years,  and  no  one  could  tell  how  it  came  about. 

Nobody  quite  realized  that  it  was  a  character- 
istic of  Gilbert's,  brought  about  by  him,  unsought 
for  by  Madame  Zophee,  unsuspected  by  any  one 
else;  that  it  sprung  simply  from  the  exercise  of 
the  habit,  on  his  side,  of  natural  and  easy  inter- 
course with  every  body  he  had  ever  known.  The 
chalet  stood  at  the  park-gates  of  the  chateau,  as 
the  vicarage  stood  on  the  village  green  at  home. 
Some  daily  requirement  of  life  made  the  excuse 
that  drew  him  constantly  to  one  house,  as  it  had 
always  done  in  the  old  days  to  the  other.  His 
aunt  was  the  sender  here,  as  his  mother  was  at 
Erie's  Lynn,  What  difference  need  it  make  in 
his  coming  and  going  that,  while  the  inmates  of 
the  vicarage  on  Lynn  Green  were  an  obese  old 
clergyman  and  his  appropriate  spouse,  the  inhab- 
itant of  the  chalet  here  on  the  Pyrenean  coteau 
was  young,  interesting,  and  endowed  with  attrac- 
tions as  unusual  and  unfamiliar  to  him  as  her 
old  euphonious  designations  of  the  Sun-maid  or 
the  Tsiganie?  No  diff"erence,  he  told  himself, 
for  he  was  her  friend.  Thus,  full  of  his  pui-pose 
of  cheering  and  enlivening  her,  he  strode  over 
the  garden,  and  vaulted  the  railing,  and  plunged 
through  the  wood  toward  Madame  Zophe'e's  ht- 
tle  house  day  by  day,  charged  with  errands  and 
suggestions  from  the  marquise,  just  as  he  used  to 
stroll  across  the  park  at  home,  smoking  his  morn- 
ing cigar,  to  match  a  skein  of  Berlin  wool  with 
the  vicar's  wife  for  his  moher,  or  change  a  tract 
for  her,  before  he  went  off  shooting  for  the  day. 


And  Madame  Zophee  after  a  time  became  used 
to  him,  and  did  not  prevent  him,  for  she  liked 
to  see  him  come.  The  difference  in  their  in- 
tercourse from  all  other  acquaintances  she  had 
formed  on  the  Pyrenees  was  as  natural  to  her  as 
it  seemed  to  him.  He  was  so  different.  He  was 
always  bright  and  unconscious,  full  ever  of  the 
idea  or  suggestion  with  which  he  had  rushed 
down  to  her;  so  uncomplimentary,  as  many 
women  would  have  called  him,  in  his  perfect 
self-possession  and  ease ;  so  simple  and  straight- 
forward in  his  expressions,  so  completely  satis- 
fied with  the  enjoyment  of  his  present  life,  so  ut- 
terly without  evidence  of  sentiment  or  suscepti- 
bility or  romance,  that  INIadame  Zophee  gave  up 
all  efforts  to  ward  off'  their  intimacy,  and  took 
him  as  simply  for  granted  as  he  took  her. 

He  was  very  happy  all  this  time,  and  that  was 
the  only  thing  of  which  he  was  conscious — very 
happy  ;  he  was  not  at  all  sure,  as  he  often  thought 
over  his  evening  Manila,  that  he  had  ever  been 
quite  so  happy  before.  Life  was  thoroughly  sat- 
isfactory ;  and  that  being  sensibly  the  case,  it 
was  not  in  Gilbert's  nature  to  speculate,  to  ques- 
tion, or  to  ask  for  more. 

Such  was  the  histoiy  of  these  autumn  weeks, 
and  gradually,  quite  irresistibly,  ^Madame  Zophee 
drifted  into  it — into  that  pleasant  intercourse, 
and  into  that  winning  friendship.  She  let  her- 
self join  the  happy  party  at  the  chateau,  as  weeks 
went  on,  again  and  again :  struggled  out  of  it 
sometimes,  truly,  with  curious,  painful  expres- 
sions shadowing  her  eyes  and  quivering  on  her 
lip,  as  she  persisted  in  her  refusal ;  but  going 
again  on  the  morrow,  because  it  icas  so  sunny 
and  so  sweet  to  her,  and  years  had  been  long 
and  lonely,  and  that  meiTy  laugh  was  very  mu- 
sical to  her  saddened  ear,  and  that  changeful 
smile  very  pleasant.  The  kindly  glance  in  his 
blue  eyes  thrilled  waj-mly  to  her  heart,  and  the 
simple,  cordial,  boyish  friendliness  he  poured  out 
for  her  was  like  a  fresh  spring  of  water  in  a  des- 
ert and  a  sun-parched  land ;  for  such  had  life 
been  for  her  these  many  years.  True  to  his  res- 
olution also,  Gilbert  Erie,  a  thorough  gentleman 
to  his  deepest  heart's  core,  obeyed  his  courteous 
instincts,  and  shrunk  from  all  semblance  of  con- 
fidential converse  after  that  day  when  he  "had 
gone  too  far,"  as  he  told  himself  and  had  pained 
her  by  piercing  beneath  the  shield  of  her  self- 
control,  and  by  pressing  on  saddening  recollec- 
tions while  they  turned  over  the  pictures  togeth- 
er. And  now,  as  he  had  resolved  that  evening, 
in  his  walk  to  St.  Hilaire,  when  her  mood  was 
shadowy,  he  sought  to  brighten  her ;  when  her 
spirit  seemed  turning  toward  that  past  (so  un- 
known to  him),  he  would  strive  instantly  to  draw 
her  back,  by  some  merry  speech  or  bit  of  spark- 
ling fan,  to  the  present  again  ;  and  she,  echoing 
softly  his  laugh,  answering  his  smile,  and  yield- 
ing to  the  sympathetic  sweetness  of  his  voice  and 
manner,  let  herself  drift  on,  and  obeyed  him. 

And  so  the  autumn  weeks  passed,  and  De- 
cember came  at  length  ;  the  move  for  the  winter 
was  arranged ;  and  the  Pau  season  began  really 
to  set  in.  People  were  arriving  by  scores,  the 
marquis  said,  as  he  drove  back  every  day  from 
the  club ;  and  the  hotels  were  nearly  full,  and 
the  houses  all  taken,  and  the  Place  Eoyale  a  gay 
scene  now  every  afternoon.  Gilbert  went  little 
to  town,  however.  His  unconscious  attraction 
lay  on  the  coteaux  slopes ;  and,  besides,  the  coun- 
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try  was  delightful  to  him,  and  long  rides  with 
Morton  and  Jeanne,  and  with  every  body,  filled 
up  each  cheerful  day. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  he  gave  up  talking 
of  his  projected  and  extended  tour;  and  he  said 
nothing  furtlier,  moreover,  about  returning  for 
the  present  to  Erie's  Lynn.  Partridge- shoot- 
ing in  England  was  over  long  ago,  and  he  was 
but  dimly  conscious  of  who,  this  year,  had  shot 
his  partridges  for  him.  Cub-hunting  was  well 
througii,  and  the  serious  business  of  the  winter 
setting  in  at  home.  Five  days  a  week  the  packs  1 
were  throwing  off  within  reasonable  distance  of 
his  park -gates,  and  his  string  of  hunters  were 
led  out  daily,  in  prime  condition  for  tlie  season's 
work,  over  the  soft  turf  edges  of  the  avenues ; 
and  much  wonder  was  arising  in  the  minds  of 
his  old  groom  and  of  the  whip  of  the  Lynn 
hunt  at  the  non-appearance  of  Sir  Gilbert. 

Still  more  wonder,  expressed,  too,  with  some 
asperity,  was  smoldering  in  the  mind  of  Lady 
Anna,  as  October  and  November  sped  fast  away  ; 
the  frosty  mornings  of  December  set  in,  and  still 
no  word  reached  her  of  her  son's  return.  He 
wrote  constantly,  and  wrote  long,  merry  letters 
that  would  have  gladdened  most  mothers'  hearts 
with  their  glow  of  exuberant  happiness  and  youth. 
"The  fact  was,  he  had  become  quite  at  home 
with  them  all,"  he  wrote,  "with  French  hours, 
and  French  ways,  and  French  people.  And  this 
land  of  mountains  had  developed  for  him  an  ex- 
traordinary charm."  In  writing  to  his  mother, 
he  forbore  absolutely  to  analyze  this  charm  ;  and, 
indeed,  he  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  decide 
whether  it  lay  in  the  bright  sunshine,  or  the  love- 
ly scenery,  or  the  kindliness  of  every  body  about 
him,  or  in  some  new  curious  faculty  for  enjoy- 
ment sprung  up  under  all  these  influences  sud- 
denly within  himself;  but  somehow  it  all  suited 
him.  Scene,  surroundings,  chalet,  and  chateau 
were  all  equally  and  collectively  delightful  and 
harmonious.  He  analyzed  nothing,  but  went  on 
unquestioning,  accepting  the  new  enjoyments  of 
each  returning  day. 

AVith  the  aiTival  of  winter,  plans  were  settled 
and  dates  were  fixed.  Madame  la  Marquise  was 
to  take  possession,  for  five  months,  of  the  house 
in  the  Rue  de  Lycee  on  December  15th.  Ma- 
dame Zophee  had  rented  a  suite  of  rooms  on  the 
Rez  de  Chausse'e  of  the  great  Hotel  de  France  for 
the  same  period — a  pretty  set  of  apartments,  with 
low  windows  opening  on  to  a  broad  balcony  that 
hung  over  the  terrace  and  faced  the  glorious 
view  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  De  Veuils  were  com- 
ing to  their  little  town  villa ;  old  Keffel  had  se- 
cured minute  apartments  iu  the  Rue  St.  Louis, 
near  both  the  French  and  the  English  clubs  ;  and 
Morton  had  found  a  couple  of  nice  cheerful 
rooms  between  the  Hotel  St.  Ililaire  and  the 
comer  of  the  Place  Royale,  commanding  the 
view,  and  with  plenty  of  sunshine,  into  which 
Gilbert  was  to  be  settled  as  soon  as  the  move 
took  place.  He  would  live  always  with  his  aunt 
and  uncle,  they  said,  and  dine  with  them  every 
day ;  but  they  had  no  room  for  him  in  the  first 
floor  of  the  old  house  in  the  court-yard,  and  the 
ground-floor  was  let  off  satisfactorily  to  an  En- 
glish family,  large  in  number  as  in  purse. 

The  first  hunting-meet  of  the  season  was  a  few 
days  before  they  all  left  St.  Hilaire.  The  mar- 
quis drove  Morton  and  Gilbert  over  ia  his  mail- 


phaeton,  and  Joe  went  on  early  with  Brenda,  to 
be  ridden  by  Morton,  and  big-boned  Mike,  des- 
tined to  be  Gilbert's  mount.  It  was  to  Gilbert, 
from  first  to  last,  one  of  these  "white-stone 
days  "  to  which  memory  looks  back  through  all 
future  life  with  a  sense  of  enjoyment,  that  5th  of 
December,  the  day  of  the  first  hunting-meet  at 
Pau. 

There  was  the  slightest  possible  touch  of  frost 
in  the  air  as  they  started  down  the  coteaux  in 
the  early  morning,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
lovely  than  the  view  over  motmtain  and  valley 
and  Gave,  as  they  drove  through  the  crisp,  clear, 
exhilarating  air,  and  bowled  over  the  lanes  be- 
tween the  russet  hedge-rows.  Gilbert  had  felt 
in  radiant  spirits  from  the  first  moment  when  he 
emerged,  cai)-a-pie  in  top-boots  and  breeches, 
upon  the  gravel  at  the  front  door  at  St.  Hilaire 
to  light  his  cigarette,  as  he  watched  the  mail- 
phaeton  and  his  aunt's  barouche  driving  slowly 
round.  JNIadame  Zophe'e  had  dined  at  the  cha- 
teau the  night  before,  and,  as  he  put  her  into  her 
carriage,  he  had  almost  extracted  from  her  a 
laughing  promise  that  even  she  would  go  to  the 
meet  and  see  them  "throw  oflp"  to-day.  And 
though  she  had  shaken  her  head,  and  said,  "I 
never  go  to  such  scenes  of  publicity  and  dissipa- 
tion, you  know,  Sir  Gilbert,"  she  had  smiled  as 
she  said  it,  half  wistfully,  half  relenting;  and  he 
had  an  instinctive,  buoyant  sort  of  feeling  of  cer- 
tainty that  he  should  see  her  this  morning  some- 
where along  the  Juran^on  road.  "When  she 
drove,  she  always  went  out  early,  very  early,  long 
before  the  ordinary  fiishionable  world ;  so  much 
he  knew;  and  her  driving  to-day  was  at  least 
probable. 

Thus  he  was  scarcely  sni-prised  when,  as  they 
turned  a  sharp  comer  beyond  the  village  of  Ge- 
los,  they  saw,  along  the  white,  straight  road  be- 
tween the  poplar  -  trees,  her  low -hung  victoria, 
drawn  by  Volga  and  Vazuza,  whose  sleek  black 
sides  and  arched  necks  shone  in  the  sunlight 
as  they  trotted  along.  Ivan  held  them  in  to  a 
sober  pace,  and  Volga,  doubtless  approving,  as- 
sisted him  to  restrain  the  fiery  ardor  of  Vazu- 
za's  youth ;  and  so  the  marquis,  by  touching 
up  his  chestnuts  sharply  on  the  flank,  and  giv- 
ing them  rein  suddenly,  soon  brought  up  the  phae- 
ton at  a  quick  trot  to  Madame  Zophee's  side. 
Then  he  reined  in  the  chestnuts  as  Ivan  stopped 
the  victoria,  and  iladame  Zophe'e  leaned  forward 
to  greet  them. 

"Ah!  I  am  so  glad,"  she  said,  "I  have  just 
caught  you  on  your  way.  What  a  lovely  morn- 
ing you  have  for  your  hunt,  messieurs  I  I  hope 
you  will  enjoy  yourselves  very  much." 

"But  you  are  coming  on,  Madame  Zophee?" 
cried  Gilbert.     "  You  are  coming  to  the  meet?" 

"I  do  not  know;  it  is  too  far,  I  think,"  she 
answered. 

"It  is  quite  close," said  Morton  ;  "just  on  the 
other  side  the  town — quite  close ;  do  come !  Ivan 
knows  the  Route  de  Morlaas,  for  he  has  often 
been  there  of  a  morning  with  Joe  and  the  horses. 
Do  come  I  Jeanne  is  to  be  there,  and  all  of  them, 
and  my  mother  is  coming  just  behind." 

"But  we  shall  be  late  —  all  we  ladies — shall 
we  not  ?" 

"No,  no.  I  won't  let  Graham  throw  off  till 
my  mother  and  j'ou  arrive.  Come,  do!  You 
will  like  to  see  a  meet,  Madame  Zophee ;  you 
have  never  been  to  one  yet — and  it  is  so  pretty  I" 
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"I  should  like  it,"  she  answered,  laughing,  as 
she  looked  up  from  her  seat  in  her  low  carriage 
to  meet  the  glance  of  Gilhert's  eager,  pleading 
eyes.     "Indeed,  I  should  like  it." 

"Then  come.  I  will  look  out  for  you,"  said 
Morton,  "and  keep  a  place  for  your  carriage, 
where  you  shall  see  every  thing.     Do  come !" 

"Go  on,  then,"  said  Madame  Zophe'e ;  "do 
not  let  me  keep  you,  at  all  events.  Your  chest- 
nuts go  fiister  tlian  Ivan  will  let  Volga  and  Va- 
zuza  trot,  marquis,"  she  continued;  "but  we 
will  follow  as  fast  as  we  can." 

And  on  they  went,  Gilbert  looking  back,  as 
the  carriage  moved,  to  raise  his  hat,  to  smile 
once  more  into  the  dark,  dreamy  eyes  turned 
upward  to  him,  and  to  watch  as  far  as  he  coidd 
Volga  and  Vazuza  trotting  steadily,  and  the  low 
victoria  bowling  smoothly  along. 

"I  think,"  he  said,  presently,  as  they  turned 
a  corner  and  sliot  rapidly  out  of  sight,  "a  vic- 
toria is  the  prettiest  carriage  a  lady  can  possibly 
drive  in.  I  will  get  one  for  my  mother  when  I 
go  home. " 

Every  body,  ladies  and  gentlemen  alike,  were 
going  to  the  meet  to-day.     It  was  the  first  of 
the  season,  and  in  fact  a  sort  of  show-meet ;   a 
turnout,  as  it  were,  of  the  forces ;  a  parade  of  j 
the  prospects,  social  and  equestrian,  English  and 
foreign,  cavaliers   and   amazons,  assembled   for  j 
the  season  to  come.     It  was  in  the  Allee  de 
Morlaas,  between  a  long  row  of  chestnut-trees  ' 
that  fringe  the  double  roadway  about  two  miles 
from  Pau.  | 

Thus  drawn  by  the  marquis's  frisky  chestnuts,  ' 
toiling  rapidly  tiirough  the  town,  up  the  Place 
Grammont  and  along  the  Porte  Neuve,  they  in 
the  mail-phaeton  came  quickly  upon  the  gather- 
ing huntsmen  and  the  rows  of  carnages  assem-  ■ 
bled  near  the  scene  of  the  meet. 

And  a  very  picturesque  and  pretty  scene,  in  j 
that  sunny  winter  morning,  it  was.  Far  in  the 
distance,  seen  in  outline  across  the  plain,  rose 
the  mountains,  white  and  silvery,  with  soft  clouds 
and  blue,  vapory  mists  curling  round  their  shad- 
owy summits.  On  each  side  the  Alle'e  de  Mor- 
laas stretched  fields  where  the  crisp  and  short 
grass  looked  tempting  for  a  gallop,  and  where 
the  low  hedge-rows  promised  many  a  good  test 
for  equestrian  prowess,  but  offered  small  diffi- 
culty or  impediment  to  the  mind  of  a  man  from 
"the  shires." 

In  the  Route  de  Morlaas,  under  the  glancing 
sunlight,  the  crowd  was  varied  and  gay.  Red 
coats  and  ladies'  habits  mingled  numerously  to- 
gether, and  laughter,  and  talk,  and  flirtation, 
and  merriment  still  superseded  the  serious  busi- 
ness of  the  day.  There  were  huntsmen,  stout 
and  slim,  some  well  mounted  and  booted,  look- 
ing ready  for  work  ;  a  few  whose  wavering  seats, 
outturned  toes,  tight  waists,  lilac  gloves,  and 
gorgeous  button-holes,  recalled  Joe's  description 
of  the  sorrows  of  the  chase. 

The  pack,  the  whip,  the  Scotch  M.  P.  H., 
sitting,  stern  and  determined -looking,  on  his 
broad -backed  steed,  were  all  like  those  of  any 
hunting-meet  to  be  seen  in  every  corner  of  Mer- 
ry England  on  any  crisp  December  day.  And 
yet  the  gathering  was  most  exceptional  and 
characteristic.  Its  internationalism  was  the 
feature  that  struck  you  first.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  mention  a  European  nation  which  had 
not  there  its  representative,  each  attired  in  as 


near  an  imitation  as  possible  of  the  British  hunt- 
ing costume,  and  all  eager  to  join  in  the  trans- 
planted British  sport ;  and  from  far  beyond  Eu- 
rope came  others  who  swelled  the  gay  throng. 

Tliere  were  many  Americans  —  men  whose 
keen,  shai-p  glances,  shooting  rapidly  hither  and 
thither  over  the  scene,  expressed  enough  of  cour- 
age to  suggest  going  defiantly,  even  if  recklessly, 
to  the  end.  These  generally  rode  good  horses, 
and  they  reined  them  firmly  and  sat  them  well. 

Although  all  were  very  English  fur  the  occa- 
sion, in  dress,  in  accoutrements,  in  seat,  in  style, 
the  true  Briton  was  still  easily  discernible ;  and 
as  Gilbert  reached  the  scene,  and  glanced  over 
it  from  the  box  of  the  phaeton,  his  compatriots 
and  his  acquaintances  among  them  seemed  pep- 
pered over  the  crowd,  standing  out  in  some  cases 
in  a  quaint  contrast  to  their  surroundings.  There 
was  Captain  Hanleigh  on  a  huge,  powerful-look- 
ing horse ;  there  was  Be'be  Berest'ord  in  a  trim 
jacket,  reining  in  a  pretty  bay  mare,  by  the  side 
of  a  young  amazon  in  a  short  skirt  tliat  looked 
like  business.  Slie  was  mounted  on  a  clever 
little  chestnut  that,  as  Gilbert  remarked  to  Mor- 
ton, "might  go  like  a  bird." 

"And  so  she  does,"  said  Morton,  in  answer. 
"That  is  Miss  Plora  Netley  the  Bebe'  lias  in 
charge — the  American  heiress,  a  very  nice  girl, 
they  tell  me,  and  a  wonderful  rider,  as  you  will 
see ;  and  there  is  the  Duchesse  de  Toledo,  Gil- 
bert, in  that  large  carriage  with  the  beautiful 
gray  horses.  She  promises  to  be  an  historical 
character,  in  virtue  of  her  husband  Don  Pedro. 
And  that  is  the  Spanish  Infanta  with  the  black 
mules  in  her  carriage ;  and  there  on  that  sorrel 
is  the  young  Comte  de  Gari,  once  heir  of  a 
Southern  crown  ;  and  here  comes  JNIadame  la 
Prefete.  Ah  !  her  husband  is  going  to  ride. 
And  here  is  Joe  with  our  horses.  What  do  you 
say,  Gilbert  ?     Shall  we  mount  them  now  ?" 

"Do,  do  I"  exclaimed  the  marquis,  who  had 

guided  his  chestnuts  carefully  into  a  convenient 

position  among  the  carriages,  and  was  quite  ex- 

;  hausted  with  his  efforts  at  universal  salutation 

!  with  hat  and  finger-tips  from  side  to  side.     "  Do 

get   down ;  get   on  your  horses.     I  will   drive 

I  round  to  converse  with  Madame  la  Prefete,  on 

'  the  other  side." 

j  Once  on  Mike's  back,  Gilbert  felt  quite  at 
I  home..  He  followed  Morton  as  he  rode  slowly 
through  the  crowd,  raising  his  hat  when  Morton 
j  raised  Ins,  as  from  one  carriage  after  another 
they  were  greeted  with  many  bows  and  smiles ; 
and  into  many  a  pretty  face  did  Gilbert  glance 
admiringly,  as  they  threaded  their  way  —  faces 
fair  and  dark,  English  and  foreign,  grave  and 
gay.  Kearly  all  gay,  however ;  for  the  scene 
was  so  briglit  and  amusing,  and  the  sun  shone 
so  cheeiity  upon  them  all,  and  the  men  bowed 
and  complimented  unlimitedly  from  side  to  side, 
and  ladies  laughed  and  answered  with  many  a 
repartee  and  playful  sally ;  and  the  chatter  of 
voices,  and  the  echo  of  laughter,  and  the  rolling 
of  wheels,  and  the  champing  of  bits,  and  the 
ring  of  horses'  hoofs,  and  the  impatient  baying 
of  the  fox- hounds,  made  a  strange  jargon  of 
noise  and  gayety  and  excitement,  as  they  all 
crowded  together  in  the  radiant  sunshine,  pleased 
with  each  other,  delighted  with  themselves,  full 
of  anticipation  of  the  season  that  was  before 
them,  and  all  enchanted  that  morning  meets  of 
the  Pau  fox-hounds,  with  all  the  balls,  picnics, 
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band- days,  and  other  enjoyments,  had  once  1  "Ah,  you  will  soon  know  everybody !  Look! 
more  begun.  there  is  the  handsome  Madame  Philistaire  just 

Pau  had  grown  accustomed  to  ^Madame  Zo- ,  getting  out  of  her  phaeton  to  mount  her  horse." 
phe'e  and  her  black  Orloti's,  as  people  called  them.        "Ah,  that  is  the  lady  they  chatf  Be'be  about," 
Pau  had  nearly  finished  wondering  over  her,    said  Gilbert,  laughing. 

speculating  upon  her,  and  talking  about  her.  |  "Do  they?  I  do  not  know.  Chaff?  You 
She  had  lived  in  their  neighborhood  so  long  now,  mean  laugh  at  him  because  he  admires  her. 
and  had  hved  so  quietly,  so  unobtrusively,  and  Why,  every  body  must  do  that,  she  is  so  veiy 
in  every  respect  so  entirely  without  giving  cause  handsome.  Do  you  not  think  so,  Sir  Gilbert?" 
for  excitement  on  her  account,  that  curiosity  and  ;  "She  is  not  my  taste,"  said  Gilbert,  "nor, 
speculation  for  want  of  food  had  died.  So,  apparently,  Be'be's  to-day.  He  has  never  gone 
though  she  came  seldom  among  them,  it  caused  near  her  once ;  and  a  lot  of  French  fellows  are 
little  more  from  each  carriage  than  a  passing  helping  her  on  to  her  horse. " 
remark  when  the  low  victoria  and  the  trotting  "Ah,  he  is  occupied  with  pretty  iliss  Netley. 
Orlofts  came  slowly  round  the  corner  from  the  They  look  very  happy  together,  do  they  not  ? 
Route  de  Tarbes  at  the  rear  of  the  crowd,  and  Monsieur  Morton  says  she  rides  so  beautifully." 
drew  up  under  the  shadow  of  a  broad  tree.  |      "Yes.  so  he  told  me.     An  American,  is  she 

Gilbert  had  followed  Morton's  lead  into  the    not?     Why,  there  are  people  here  from  every 
centre  of  the  carriages.     He  was  reining  ]\Iike    corner  of  the  earth!" 

bv  the  side  of  the  JI.  F.  H.,  and  was  undergoing  "  So  there  are,  very  nearly,  only  no  country- 
a' formal  presentation,  when  he  caught  sight  of  men  of  mine.  They  come  seldom,  for  the  last 
the  victoria  standing  on  the  fringe  of  the  crowd    few  years,  to  Pan.     There  is  a  group  of  Span- 


of  drivers  and  riders  some  distance  away.  His 
aunt  had  just  driven  slowly  past  it.  ^ladame 
Zophe'e  had  sat  upright  in  her  carriage  to  ex- 
change a  smile  and  a  few  words  and  a  touch  of 
her  finger-tips  with  her  kind  old  friend  ;  but  now, 
as  Gilbert  suddenly  saw  her,  she  was  alone  again, 
leaning  back,  and  watching  the  gay  crowd. 

Even  from  there  he  could  see  that  the  expres- 
sion on  her  pale  face  was  veiy  grave  and  quiet. 
She  had  come  into  this  crowd  because  they  had 
begged  her  to  come ;  but,  now  she  was  there, 
she  was  wishing  herself,  as  he  well  knew,  in  her 
loneliness,  away. 

Gilbert  bowed  himself  off  from  the  master  as 


iards.  I  wonder  how  they  can  ride.  And  I 
think  these  are  Irish,  that  party  of  sisters  com- 
ing this  way  with  many  cavaliers.  Ah  me.  Sir 
Gilbert !  what  a  confusion  of  people  and  hoises 
and  carnages  !  What  are  you  all  going  to  do  ? 
when  are  you  going  to  start  ?" 

"Immediately,  I  fancy.  Mike  looks  like  go- 
ing, Madame  Zophe'e,  does  he  not?" 

"He  is  veiy  handsome,"  she  answered,  look- 
ing up  from  her  low  seat  at  him — at  him  as  well 
as  at  his  horse. 

They  seemed  a  part  of  each  other,  indeed ; 
she  took  them  in  together  in  her  glance,  the 
rider  and  the  steed.      Gilbert  looked  his  very 


soon  as  possible,  and.  threading  his  way  through  best  on  horseback,  and  in  his  trim  hunting-dress. 
the  carriages,  again  leaving  Morton  to  struggle  His  brown  hair,  curling  under  his  hat,  glistened 
somehow  to  the  side  of  Madame  de  Yeuils  britz-  in  the  sunhght ;  his  eyes  were  sparkling  with 
ska,  and  passing  Be'be  with  a  nod,  he  succeeded,  fun  and  enjoyment ;  his  seat  was  fiim  and  erect, 
with  some  difficulty  and  much  careful  guiding  of  his  shoulders  square;  and  as  Mike  champed  the 
Mike's  restless  steps,  in  reaching  the  outer  rim  bit  and  pawed  the  ground,  impatient  to  be  gone, 
of  the  crowd,  and  arrived  at  Madame  Zophee's  and  Gilbert  reined  him  in  with  a  firm,  light 
side.  1  hand,  Madame   Zophee's  glance  softened  as  it 

"  What  a  gay  scene!"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  '  rested  upon  him  for  a  moment,  and  a  keen,  irre- 
drew  Mike  up  close  to  her  wheel,  and  bent  down  pressible  sense  of  pleasure  thrilled  her  too,  of 
toward  her,  raising  his  hat.  admiration  of  his  strength  and  his  brightness, 

"Is  it  not?      But  not  a  new  one  to  you,  Sir    and  of  his  vigorous,  sunny  youth. 
Gilbert — a  meet  of  fox-hounds— is  it  ?"   '  !      Suddenly  there  was  a  movement  in  the  crowd, 

"  Not  as  regards  the  hunt,  but  the  people,  the  a  backing  of  the  carriages,  a  blast  from  the  hunts- 
surroundings,  the  scenery  —  every  thing  is  as  man's  bora,  a  loud  yelping  of  the  hounds,  and 
new  as  it  could  be.  I  never  saw'any  thing  the  the  ring  of  the  master's  voice  sounded  above  the 
least  like  it  in  my  life."  din.     They  were  starting  — two  minutes  more, 

"It  is  a  pretty  scene,"  she  said,  "and  very    and  they  would  be  gone, 
varied.     I  think  "you  have  your  whole  society        "You   are    off,"   said    Jfadame    Zophe'e,   as 
for  the  winter  nearly  all  assembled  here.     I  see    Gilbert  started  suddenly,  and,  reining  in   alike 
most  of  my  few  acquaintances  and  a  great  many    with  a  quick  hand,  glanced  eagerly  around, 
people  quite  unknown  to  me  besides."  |      "  Yes,  by  Jove !  I  believe  we  are." 

"Yes,  there   are  the   Cariisles,  in  that  pony!      "Well,  take  care  of  yourself;  enjoy  yourself 
phaeton  :  and  there  is  Hanleigh,  on  that  big  bay,"    veiy  much.  Sir  Gilbert.     Good-bye." 
said  Gilbert,  sitting  upright  in  his  saddle,  and        "Good-bye!''  he  exclaimed,  and  he  turned 
pointing  from  side   to   side  with   his   hunting-    Mike  suddenly  and  bent  once  more  over  her  car- 
whip,  i  riage.      "Good-bye." 

"And   there  are   the  De  Veuils,"  answered  [      He  raised  his  hat  as  he  murmured  the  words, 
Madame   Zophee,  "and   little    Jeanne,  looking    and  he  stooped  close  to  his  saddle-bow.     Their 
lovely  with  that  bunch  of  azaleas   in  her  hat;    eyes  met,  in  the  laughing  excitement  of  the  mo- 
they  just  match  the  rose-tint  in  her  cheeks,  now    ment,  in  one  glance  of  bright,  soft  farewell, 
that  Monsieur  Morton  is  speaking  to  her."  j      "  I  wish  you  good  fortune,"  she  said,  smiling, 

"There  are  quantities  of  people  I  do  not  as  he  still  bent  toward  her.  "  Prastchite,  prast- 
know,"  said  Gilbert.  "I  should  feel  quite  lost  chite,"  she  repeated,  slipping  unconsciously  into 
in  all  this  crowd,  if  you  had  not  come  to  talk  to  her  own  euphonious  tongue ;  and  then,  as  he 
me,  Madame  Zophee."  I  still  lingered,  stiU  bent  toward  her,  still  said  his 
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parting  words,  still  reluctant  to  go,  she  plucked 
from  her  dress  the  blushing  rose  -  bud,  to  which 
his  eyes  had  half  unconsciously  wandered,  and 
murniuring  once  more,  "Good  fortune!"  she 
placed  it,  suddenly  and  impulsively,  in  his  hand, 
lie  smiled  again,  raised  himself  upright  in  his 
saddle,  and  put  it  into  his  button -hole  with  a 
happy  and  triumphant  air. 

Then  there  was  more  confused  movement 
among  the  carriages,  more  shonting  and  ha- 
ranguing from  the  whip  and  the  M.  F.  H., 
more  blasts  from  the  horn,  and  more  yelping  of 
hounds  and  gathering  of  huntsmen,  and  Gilbert 
glajiiced  from  side  to  side  for  a  moment  while 
the  color  rushed  over  his  cheek,  and  the  excite- 
ment of  the  hunting  fever  flashed  suddenly  in 
his  eyes. 

Tlien,  with  a  loud,  unexpected  cry  of  "View 
— halloo!"  they  were  gone.  The  hounds  had 
found  already,  in  the  little  quiet  wood  that 
fringed  one  corner  of  the  field,  the  foxes,  and 
they  were  gone.  The  pack,  let  loose,  stretched 
over  the  grass  in  an  instant ;  horses  of  all  varie- 
ties of  spirit  and  power,  given  rein,  followed  as 
they  best  could ;  the  whip  and  the  huntsman 
led,  one  through  the  hedge,  the  other  over  it. 
The  crowd  scattered ;  the  carriages,  in  a  long 
string,  their  inmates  eager  to  see  as  much  as 
possible,  were  driven  rapidly  along  the  road ; 
and  Gilbert,  gathering  Mike  firmly  together, 
glanced  once  more  back  toward  the  victoria, 
]iaused  as  he  saw  the  hounds,  the  whip,  and  the 
M.  F.  H.  scattered  beyond  the  hedge  in  one  di- 
rection, and  hunters  scrambling  confusedly  in 
every  other ;  and  then,  quick  as  thought,  he 
turned  his  horse's  head  straiglit  upon  the  thorny 
hedge  and  paling,  and  lifting  hira  with  a  touch 
of  the  spur  and  a  twist  of  his  hand,  before  the 
exclamation  Madame  Zophee  uttered  had  left 
her  lips,  he  had  cleared  it  safely,  and  was  gal- 
loping close  upon  the  heels  of  the  retreating  fox- 
hounds far  over  the  field. 

"A  famous  run!"  So  Gilbert  always  de- 
clared it  in  the  face  of  all  defamers  of  the  Pan 
hunt.  Stretching  far  over  field  and  moor  and 
fallow  their  course  lay,  through  all  that  crisp 
winter's  day ;  topping  many  a  thorny  hedge, 
scrambling  over  low,  crumbling  walls,  clearing 
wide,  shallow  streams,  facing  turfy  banks,  with 
sunken  fences  beyond  them  that  settled  the  fate 
of  many  a  huntsman's  hour,  and  running  their 
fox  to  ground  in  the  shadow  of  the  early  twi- 
light far  over  the  Landes  toward  Bordes. 

In  the  triumphant  satisfaction  of  this  last 
achievement,  only  Gilbert,  Miss  Netley,  and  Vi- 
comte  Alto  de  Montilago  were  present  to  par- 
take. To  the  Spaniard  and  the  Englishman 
was  the  glory ;  to  the  American  young  lady  not 
the  glory  only,  but  the  brush !  They  tell  the  tale 
still  by  the  smoking-room  fii-es  on  the  coteaux, 
and  at  the  Cercles  at  Pan :  of  the  run  of  that 
day;  of  Gilbert,  as  he  still  led  the  hunt,  when 
the  shadows  fell,  upon  Morton's  big  Irish  steed, 
canonizing  Mike  in  the  annals  of  the  year; 
of  Miss  Netley,  on  her  wiry  baj-^,  coming  close 
behind  him,  following  his  lead  with  unswerving 
pluck  after  Bebe  fell  out  some  miles  behind; 
of  the  Vicomte  Alto,  riding  firm  on  his  rat-tail- 
ed, keen-looking  horse,  his  hawk  eye  following 
sharply  every  turn  of  the  Englishman,  noting 
enviously  the  strength  of  Mike's  long,  rapid 
Stride,  watching  eagerly  for  a  chance  just  "to 


lead,"  if  only  for  one  last  half- hour,  in  this 
splendid  day.  In  vain ;  Gilbert  came  in  victo- 
rious ;  and  to  him  was  the  honor  of  handing 
Miss  Netley  the  brush. 

"  I  would  have  given  ten  pounds  to  have  done 
it !"  said  poor  little  Be'be,  wistfully,  as  he  met  the 
triumphant  trio  riding  slowly  home  together  an 
hour  or  two  later  at  the  entrance  of  the  Porte 
Neuve. 

"Thanks  a  thousand  times!"  said  Morton, 
whom  they  encountered  a  few  paces  farther  on. 
"You  have  added  a  hundred  guineas  to  the 
value  of  Mike  for  me !" 

At  the  English  Club  they  found  Joe  and  the 
mail  -  phaeton  and  the  marquis.  With  much 
pride  and  satisfaction  the  former  took  posses- 
sion of  the  horse,  and  complimented  his  rider 
on  the  feats  which  had  already  reached  his 
ears  ;  and  Gilbert,  amidst  expressions  of  delight 
and  congratulation  from  his  uncle,  sprang  into 
the  carriage.  Then  away  they  went,  in  the 
gathering  dusk  of  the  evening,  toward  the  crim- 
son mountains  that  glowed  in  the  rich  light  of 
the  autumn  sunset ;  away  they  drove  toward 
home. 

"Say  what  you  like  about  the  Pan  hounds," 
exclaimed  Gilbert,  "I  do  not  think  I  ever  en- 
joyed a  day's  hunting  so  much  in  my  life." 


CHAPTER  XII. 

ARE     TOU     IN     LOVE? 

It  was  a  few  days  later.  The  preparations 
for  the  move  to  Pau  from  the  coteaux  were 
almost  complete,  and  the  last  evening  of  that 
pleasant  autumn  season  came.  Madame  la  Mar- 
quise took  the  prospect  very  quietly,  though  one 
by  one  her  familiar  domestic  surroundings  weie 
carried  away  from  her,  to  be  packed  up  careful- 
ly by  old  Baptiste  or  her  devoted  Angeiique,  and 
conveyed  to  town.  She  took  it  quietly,  but  the 
marquis  was  very  much  excited  indeed.  He 
trotted  about ;  he  gave  orders  that  were  hope- 
lessly confusing,  and  always  directly  in  opposi- 
tion to  each  other ;  he  worried  Morton  terribly 
over  his  elaborate  arrangements  for  the  transfer 
of  Joe  and  all  his  precious  charges  to  the  court- 
yard of  the  Rue  de  Lyce'e  hotel ;  and  altogether 
so  hot  and  uncomfortable  did  the  marquis  make 
life  at  the  chateau  for  these  last  two  days,  that  it 
was  little  wonder  Gilbert  was  glad  to  escape  oc- 
casionally to  an  atmosphere  of  repose. 

He  might  have  found  this  under  the  chestnut 
upon  the  croquet-lawn,  according  to  his  aunt's 
thinking,  for  there  she  established  herself  daily 
(and  finally,  on  the  last  day,  for  the  last  time)  at 
the  ceremony  of  "English  tea,"  as  her  friends 
called  her  afternoon  repast.  She  assembled  on 
that  last  afternoon  with  her  usual  circle :  Ma- 
dame de  Veuil,  the  Comtesse  de  Beaulieu,  and 
Baron  Kefffel ;  each  seated  upon  a  straight  wick- 
er chair,  each  resting  the  points  of  their  toes  on 
the  edge  of  a  square  of  bright -colored  carpet 
that,  outstretched  between  them,  protected  their 
feet  from  the  dangers  of  autumnal  damp.  There 
Gilbert  found  them,  as,  escaping  from  his  uncle 
and  Morton,  he  lighted  a  cigar,  and  sauntered 
through  the  garden  toward  the  croquet-ground 
in  a  dreamy,  uncertain  state  of  resolution  as  to 
the  point  to  which  his  desultory  footsteps  would 
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ultimately  teiiJ.  He  came  upon  them  unex- 
pectedly: upon  Baron  Keftel  talking  tremen- 
dously in  a  high  tone ;  upon  the  Comtesse  and 
Madame  de  Veiiil  sipping  daintily  their  hot  tea, 
their  toes  resting  on  the  carpet-riin ;  upon  his 
aunt,  who  had  forgotten  the  autumnal  chill,  car- 
pets, and  damp,  and  every  thing,  and  was  hold- 
ing forth,  with  many  gesticulations  of  fan  and 
finger,  veliemently  controverting  the  baron's  re- 
marks. As  usual,  the  little  coterie  were  respect- 
ively enjoying  themselves  in  their  own  particular 
way. 

"Ah,  Gilbert,"  called  the  marquise,  as  he  ap- 
peared in  sight.  '"Here  you  are!  Come,  my 
dear  child,  come  here.     Wiiat  are  you  doing?" 

"I  am  having  a  quiet  cigar,"  said  Gilbert, 
and  he  advanced  hat  in  hand,  and  bowing  low 
in  response  to  the  French  ladies'  greetings  ac- 
cording to  the  orthodox  French  fosiiion,  copied 
carefully  for  such  occasions  from  JNIorton. 

"A  quiet  cigar!  Come  and  have  it  here, 
then." 

''Would  it  be  a  quiet  one  if  I  obeyed?"  said 
Gilbert,  saucily,  glancing  with  a  merry  look  from 
his  aunt  to  the  baron. 

' '  You  rude  boy !  What  do  you  want  ?  Where 
are  you  going  ?" 

"Nowhere," said  Gilbert.  "Where  should  I 
be  going?" 

His  aunt  paused  and  scrutinized  his  face  for  a 
moment.  !She  had  done  so  often  lately,  know- 
ing that  her  scrutiny  had  been  quite  lost  upon 
Gilbert,  who  had  never  in  the  least  observed  it. 
Quite  as  unconscious,  moreover,  had  he  been  of 
the  train  of  thought  that  was  running  through 
her  mind  at  that  moment,  and,  indeed,  had  oc- 
cupied it  for  some  time  past.  She  was  glad  to 
see  him  come  then,  for  she  had  something  to  say 
to  him,  but  yet  puzzled,  because  she  was  wary 
and  prudent ;  and  this  was  scarcely  the  compa- 
ny in  which  to  relieve  herself  of  what  siie  had  to 
say.  Without  delay,  however,  then  and  there, 
that  very  moment,  she  felt  she  wished  to  say  it. 
She  looked  up  at  her  nephew,  she  tapped  her 
'.an  thoughtfully  for  a  moment  upon  her  left 
hand,  and  she  glanced  at  the  baron  and  the  two 
French  ladies  in  silence.     Then  she  rose. 

"Madame,  you  leave  us?"  cried  the  baron, 
aghast,  springing  up  at  the  same  moment  as  she 
did,  and  nearly  upsetting  his  tea-cup  over  his 
snowy  and  spotless  pantaloons. 

"No;  I  will  return,"  she  answered,  loftily, 
waving  him  to  his  seat  again.  "I  will  take 
my  nephew's  arm  for  a  moment.  I  will  give 
him  a  direction  about  some  flowers — a  commis- 
sion upon  which  I  W'Ould  send  him  tliat  must  be 
arranged  before  to-morrow.  Sit  still,  baron; 
amuse  the  comtesse  and  Madame  de  Veuil  for  a 
little  while,  and  I  will  return." 

The  baron  obeyed  her.  Fractious,  contra- 
dictory, unpleasant  as  he  chose  to  evince  him- 
self at  most  times,  he  was  still  practically  her 
slave.  He  obeyed  her,  took  refuge  in  his  tea- 
cup, prepared  a  series  of  acidulated  speeches  for 
the  ladies  left  in  his  charge,  and  looked  curious- 
ly after  the  tall,  retreating  figures  of  Gilbert  and 
the  marquise,  as  they  moved  slowly  down  the 
slope  away  from  the  croquet-lawn. 

The  marquise  leaned  lightly  on  her  nephew's 
arm  and  walked  silently  beside  him  for  a  short 
distance,  while  he  sent  his  cigar- smoke  curling 
into  the  soft  air,  and  looked  down  upon  her  with 


a  smile,  pleased  that  she  should  have  risen  to 
accompany  him,  and  a  little  curious  as  to  what 
she  might  have  to  say.  He  was  quite  uncon- 
scious, not  in  the  least  impatient,  delighted  to 
walk  with  her  if  she  wished  it,  ready  to  stay  with 
her  as  long  as  she  liked. 

"Have  you  had  a  serious  quarrel  with  Baron 
Keftel  ?"  he  said,  presently,  as  he  observed  she 
still  looked  a  little  perplexed  and  grave. 

"  No,  my  dear  child.  The  baron  is  not  much 
more  tiresome  than  usual;  he  is  cross — yes, very 
cross  —  but  a  capital  companion.  I  call  his  a 
thoroughly  bracing  mind." 

"Then  why  desert  him?  Have  you  really 
any  thing  you  want  to  say  to  me — any  thing  you 
want  me  to  do  for  you,  aunt?  If  so,  I  shall  be 
delighted.  Or  have  yon  only  come  away  to  tor- 
ment the  old  baron  into  a  fever — eh  ?" 

"No,  Gilbert.  I  have  come  because  I  tor- 
ment myself;  and  I  am  going  to  torment  you, 
dear  child,  as  probably  you  will  exclaim.  Yes, 
I  have  sometliing  to  say  to  yon.  Dear,  dear! 
yon  stupid  big  boys — what  trouble  you  give  us  I 
What  mischief  are  you  going  to  get  into  now,  I 
wonder?  Do  yon  like  being  lectured,  Gilbert? 
May  I  do  it?  Will  you  be  angry?  You  En- 
glish sons  are  not  like  our  Fi-ench  boys,  you 
know.  May  I  scold  ?  May  I  peer  into  wliat 
you  think  and  feel  ?  May  I  question  you  ? 
Will  vou  tell  me,  Gilbert  ?  Will  you,  my  dear 
child  ?" 

She  stopped  on  the  pathway  as  she  uttered  the 
last  words  hurriedly,  turned  toward  him,  and 
clasped  both  hands  impulsively  upon  his  arm. 

"My  dear  aunt,  what  can  you  mean  ?  What 
is  the  matter  ?  Of  course,  I  will  tell  you  any 
thing.     Ask  me  what  you  please." 

The  marquise  put  her  hands  upon  his  shoul- 
ders now,  and  looked  with  tenderly  glistening 
eyes  into  his  face. 

"I  believe  you  will,''  she  said.  "You  are  a 
good,  honest,  warm-hearted  boy — you  are.  Will 
you  tell  me,  Gilbert  ?  May  I  ask  you  ?  May  I, 
indeed  ?" 

"Ask  me!  My  dear  aunt,  yes  —  what  yoii 
will."  he  said. 

"  Then — are  you — are  you,  Gilbert,"  she  con- 
tinued, with  strong,  passionate  emphasis  upon  her 
words,  "are  you  falling  in  love  with  our  little 
neighbor,  Gilbert?  with  the  Solava  —  with  the 
mignonne  Zophee?  Are  you?  are  j'ou  ?  Oh, 
tell  me,  my  dear  boy  !     Tell  me  the  truth." 

A  soft,  low  laugh  from  Gilbert  stopped  the 
pleading  pathos  of  her  words.  He  put  his  arm 
round  her  as  she  stood  by  him  trembling  with 
eagerness,  and  he  looked  down  into  her  pretty, 
old  face,  all  quivering  as  it  was  with  tenderness 
for  him,  and  with  anxiety  on  his  account,  and  his 
eyes  re-assured  her ;  they  were  merry  and  twink- 
ling less  with  sentiment  than  with  fun. 

"Falling  in  love !  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know," 
he  answered.     "Do  you  think  I  am ?" 

"I  think,  I  fear,  I  dread  it,  my  dear  child." 

"But  why,"  said  Gilbert,  "if  I  were?  But 
am  I?  I  do  not  know.  I  never  fell  in  love, 
aunt.  I  never  saw  any  one  I  cared  for  the  least 
bit  in  the  world  in  that  kind  of  way ;  and  now — 
no,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  merely  be- 
ing happy  is  falling  in  love." 

' '  I  am  so  glad  you  are  happy,  dear  child  ;  so 
glad  that  we  have  been  able  to  make  you  so,  and 
that  you  care  to  be  with  us,  and  that  we  have 
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prevailed  to  keep  you  here.  Bat,  Gilbert,  I  think 
if  I  realized  that  were  true,  I  would  send  you 
awav  from  us,  as  for  as  I  could  too,  and  without 
delay."  I 

He  laughed  again.  "My  dear  annt,  pray  do 
not  be  so  tragical.  I  am  sure  I  am  much  too 
happy  to  be  in  love.  I  think  Madame  Zophe'e 
is  delightful,  and  you  think  so,  don't  you,  too? 
And  I  think  St.  liilaire  is  delightful,  and  all  of 
you  — every  body.  Indeed  I  do,  and  I  am  as 
jolly  as  I  can  be;  but,  then,  I  am  jolly  almost 
everywhere ;  and,  of  course,  Madame  Zophe'e  is 
the  nicest  person  I  ever  knew.  But  in  love!  I  , 
in  love !  Aunt,  how  can  you  trouble  your  head 
with  such  ridiculous  ideas?"  I 

He  looked  so  amused,  and  so  nnblushingly 
self-possessed,  as  he  thus  addressed  her.  that  she 
almost  felt  assured ;  still  she  lingered,  her  hand 
still  resting  on  his  shoulder,  her  eyes  still  search- 
ing his  face. 

''"Where  are  you  going  now?"  she  said. 

"Why,  I  was,"  he  began,  hesitatingly — "I 
was  only,  you  know,  going  down,  as  usual,  just  to 
stroll  round,  aunt,  to  smoke  my  cigarette,  and  to 
see— well,  if  you  like — I  was  going  by  the  road 
round  the  outside  of  Madame  Zophee's  garden, 
but  I  do  not  expect  to  see  her.  I  thiiji  it  was  ^ 
only  to  look  at  the  view."  I 

"Gilbert!"  answered  the  marquise,  suddenly, 
speaking  again  as  if  from  a  quick  resolve.      '"  It 
is  just  this — we  know  nothing  about  her,  abso-  ; 
lutely,  positively  nothing.     We  love  her ;   and 
that  she  is  lovable,  very  lovable,  Gilbert,  is  al-  , 
most  all  we  know.     She  has  a  secret,  she  has 
had  a  history — so  far  she  has  told  us.     If  she  has  ; 
a  husband,  or  has  never  had  one,  we  are  even  ig-  . 
norant  of  that."  I 

"Ah!"    said    Gilbert,  sagaciously.      "Then,' 
that  I  know,  at  all  events.     She  has  had  one,  for 
she  told  me  so  herself." 

"Did  she ?     Well,  dear  boy,  then  that  is  more  , 
than  she  has  ever  told  to  me." 

"  But,  then,  we  are  friends,  you  see,  aunt,"  he 
continued  ;  "  really  and  truly,  very  great  friends.  - 
She  has  told  me  lots  of  things — about  her  home 
and  her  young  days,  and  her  father,  and  her 
pretty  name  in  her  old  country — I  told  you,  did 
I  not? — 'The  Sun-maid,'  and  how  she  thinks 
her  mother  was  a  Tsiganie." 

"She  has  told  you  much,  my  dear  boy,  that  I 
never  ventured  to  ask  her ;  perhaps  she  will  tell 
you  more ;  she  should  not  stop  there,  Gilbert.  ' 
Knowing  you  as  she  now  knows  you,  seeing  you 
as  she  often  sees  you,  she  should  tell  you  what — 
we  all  most  want  to  hear.  She  should  tell  you 
more,  Gilbert ;  she  should  tell  you  more."  ! 

"But,  then,  I  never  ask  her.  Ah,  aunt,  it 
would  not  be  fair,"  he  answered,  in  earnest  tone, 
"would  it  now — to  draw  her  out,  I  mean.  I 
never  let  her  even  talk  of  old  days  if  I  can  help 
it — of  her  past  life  and  that  kind  of  tiling.  I 
did  once.  I  was  so  awfully  curious,  1  wanted 
so  much  to  know,  and  I  drew  her  on  over  a  lot 
of  pictures  she  showed  me,  till  at  last  I  saw  what 
a  brute  I  was  and  what  pain  I  was  giving  her —  , 
how  much  effort  it  cost  her,  you  know,  to  speak 
calmly  of  her  own  life — to  tell  me  what  I  asked 
her,  or  perhaps  to  conceal  what  she  did  not  wish  j 
to  tell.  I  never  questioned  her  again,  and  I  nev- 
er let  her  talk  of  her  old  days  now."  j 

"  There  is  one,  just  one  thing  she  ought  to  tell 
you,  Gilbert.     Ask  her,  dear  boy — Uyou  will  not 
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do  so,  and  vou  stav  among  us,  I  will  ask  her  mv- 
self— " 

"And  that,  aunt,  is —  ?" 

"That  is,"  she  answered,  inteiTupting  him  in  a 
trembling,  eager  voice — "  that  is,  Gilbert,  a  most 
important  question ;  that  is,  how  and  where  her 
husband  died  ?'' 

"My  dear  aunt!"  he  exclaimed,  horrified, 
"  pray  do  not  hint  at  such  a  thing — pray  do  not. 
Promise  me,  if  only  to  please  me — promise  me, 
do  not  speak  to  her  of  her  husband,  of  her  past 
at  all.  Why,  she  would  think  I  had  told  you  all 
she  has  ever  said  to  me,  and  I  know  she  would 
never  more  be  my  tViend." 

"But,  Gilbert," Gilbert— " 

"My  dear  aunt,  please  do  not.  Promise  me, 
promise  me.  And  as  for  being  in  love !  Non- 
sense !  Do  I  look  like  a  man  in  love  ?  I  am 
only  very  jolly  indeed.  Why,  I  feel  simply  that 
Madame  Zophee  is  a  part  of  all  of  you,  of  every 
thing  that  is  so  delightful  here :  of  the  scenery, 
and  the  mountains,  and  the  sunshine,  and  all 
this  pleasant,  bright,  new  life." 

"Ah-ha!"  she  said,  smiling  once  more  at 
him,  pleased  with  his  warm,  enthusiastic  words, 
and  almost  assured  by  the  merry,  unconscious 
expression  in  his  voice  and  eyes.  "Ah,  I  hope, 
dear  child,  we  shall  not  find  she  has  been  the 
real  sunshine  that  has  gilded  all  the  rest  of  us 
for  you." 

"Nonsense,  aunt,  nonsense!  Now  go  back 
to  the  baron  and  make  him  happy  again,  and  I 
will  go  and  finish  my  cigar  and  my  stroll.  I 
should  like  to  see  that  view  of  Bigorre  from  the 
gate  of  the  chalet  just  once  more,  and  you  know 
we  are  all  off  to-morrow." 

"  Well,"  sohloquized  the  marquise,  as  Gilbert 
left  her,  and  she  turned  away — "well,  I  have 
given  my  warning  and  made  my  remonstrance, 
and  that  is  surely  about  all  that  I  can  do ;  but 
I  can  not  help  wondering  what  sort  of  woman 
Anna  has  turned  out  by  this  time,  and  I  wish  I 
could  get  her  here  to  look  after  her  own  boy. 
Ah,  and  here  is  mine," 

The  last  remark  was  to  Morton,  whom  she 
came  upon  at  the  moment  round  the  corner  of 
a  path  on  his  way  from  the  stable.  He  paused, 
astonished  to  meet  her  alone, 

"I  have  just  parted  with  Gilbert,"  she  said. 

"  So  I  hear,"  said  Morton,  for  at  that  moment 
a  ringing  whistle  came  to  them,  echoing  merrily 
through  the  woods,  growing  more  and  more  dis- 
tant as  Gilbert  went  his  way.  The  marquise 
listened  and  smiled,  and  a  pleased,  complacent 
look  came  into  her  eyes. 

"  What  a  happy  boy  it  is !"  she  said.  "Mor- 
ton, what  do  you  think  ?  Is  he  likely  to  fall  in 
love  ?" 

Morton  glanced  at  her  curiously,  and  burst 
into  a  merry  peal. 

"Gilbert?  Gilbert  in  love?  Is  that  what 
you  are  troubling  yourself  about,  little  mother  ? 
Who  —  is  it  the  Solava?  Gilbert  —  what  fun! 
what  an  idea !  Why,  I  do  not  think  he  has  a 
thought  of  such  a  thing.  It  is  not  in  him.  Why, 
maman,  have  you  never  seen  a  man  in  love?  and 
you  talk  of  Gilbert!" 

"I  have  seen  you,  if  you  mean  that,  you  silly, 
romantic  boy.  I  have  seen  you  tearing  your 
hair  and  sighing  your  heart  out,  and  that  (though 
I  won't  tell  Jeanne  so)  many  a  time.  But  you 
are  half  a  Frenchman,  my  dear  Morton ;  and 
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Gilbert  will  take  it  in  English  fashion,  -nhenever 
or  in  whatever  way  it  comes." 

"  And  if  it  does  come,  may  I  be  there  to  see  I" 
said  Morton,  laughing.  "Gilbert  holding — any 
thing — how  does  your  English  poet  put  it,  moth- 
er ? — '  somewhat  nearer  than  his  dog,  a  little 
dearer  than  his  horse  1'  Impossible!  Nothing 
is  to  him,  I  am  quite  certain  (if  you  asked  him 
really),  half  as  near  or  dear  as  either  of  the 
two." 

"  But — tlis  Solava,  Morton.  He  likes  to  go 
to  her.     What  do  you  make  of  it  all  ?" 

"Mother,"  said  Morton,  very  seriously,  "I 
was  once  in  love  with  Madame  Zophee — you 
know  I  was ;  and  when  I  remember  what  I  felt, 
when  I  know  what  she  is  to  any  one  capable  of 
being  attracted  by  hei%  I  can  not  have  a  mo- 
ment's anxiety  on  Gilbert's  account.  Look  at 
the  cool  manner  in  which  he  takes  her.  He 
comes  home,  and  it  amazes  me,  I  can  tell  you, 
often  to  see  him  sitting  down  to  eat  his  dinner 
complacently,  after  half  an  afternoon  in  her  so- 
ciety, at  a  picnic  or  at  croquet  here.  '  Very 
jolly  '  and  '  capital  fun  '  would  be  the  outer 
limits  of  his  enthusiasm,  if  you  examined  into 
his  feeling  for  Madame  Zophee  or  for  any  body 
else,  or  indeed  for  life  in  general.  He  is  a  dear 
good  fellow,  but  it  is  not  in  him  to  fall  in  love, 
mother ;  no  fear  of  him  I" 

The  distant  ring  of  Gilbert's  whistle  still 
reached  them  as  they  paused  a  minute  and  list- 
ened once  more ;  and  tlien  the  mother  and  son 
smiled  re-assurediy  to  each  other,  and  she  took 
his  arm  and  strolled  back  to  the  croquet-ground. 


CHAPTEIl  XIII. 

A    PKESEXTATIOX. 

The  marquise  meant  well,  but  if  there  was 
any  cause  why  Gilbert  Erie  should  not  fall  in 
love  with  Madame  Zophe'e  Variazinka,  his  aunt 
certainly  took  a  very  dangerous  course  in  her 
eiForts  to  prevent  his  doing  so.  Almost  any 
other  man  but  Gilbert,  as  he  smoked  his  cigar 
and  strolled  through  the  woods  below  St.  Hilaire, 
after  that  conversation,  if  he  had  never  before 
thought  of  falling  in  love  with  her,  would  have 
suddenly  and  instantly  discovered,  there  and 
then,  that  he  had  done  so.  But  to  Gilbert  it 
did  not  come  in  this  way.  He  assured  him- 
self it  was  ridiculous ;  he  was  not  in  love.  They 
were  friends ;  theirs  was  a  charming,  very  en- 
trancing, but  quite  Platonic  friendship ;  he  was 
far  too  happy  at  present  to  think  of  any  thing 
more.  Being  in  love  implied  so  much  —  his 
mother,  the  future,  home;  confusion  and  diffi- 
culty of  every  kind.  And  that  home  was  a 
dreamy  distance  to  him  just  then,  and  the  future 
had  no  existence  at  all. 

"So  absurd  I"  he  murmured  to  himself. 
"Why  can  not  people  be  friends  together  with- 
out some  one  thinking  immediately  of  that  kind 
of  thing?" 

So  he  soliloquized  as  he  passed  out  of  the 
wood,  as  he  reached  the  pathway  by  the  stream, 
as  he  wound  roimd  the  wall  where  the  creepers 
hung  low  above  him,  as  he  neared  the  rustic  gate 
which  inclosed  Madame  Zophee's  home.  The 
roses  were  all  gone  now  ;  there  were  bright-hued 
flowers  lingering  here  and  there,  dotted  like  stars 


over  beautiful  late  creepers  and  Southern  shrubs, 
that  clustered  in  the  luxury  of  the  garden  ;  but 
the  roses  had  shed  all  their  petals,  and  the  leaves 
from  the  old  gnarled  trees  had  fallen  on  the  grass 
and  gravel,  and  strewed  both  with  a  rich  carpet 
of  russet  and  crimson  and  gold.  The  scene  was 
changed  since  he  had  first  come  there  many 
weeks  ago — more  changed  than  he  was !  It  was 
winter  here :  the  chill  blast  had  swept  over 
mountain  and  valley,  the  leaves  had  fallen,  the 
rich  bloom  was  gone,  the  after-glow  of  the  sun- 
set was  struggling  already  with  the  deep  shad- 
ows of  the  night ;  but  for  him.  as  he  stood  there, 
his  eyes  glistening  as  he  paused  to  look  back  and 
gaze  over  the  glorious  prospect  —  for  him  the 
year  of  life  was  still  bright  and  beautiful.  It 
was  still  all  summer  in  his  heart. 

"Ah!"  he  turned  suddenly  to  exclaim,  for  a 
voice  reached  his  ear  —  the  voice  of  some  one 
coming  down  the  garden  toward  the  gate,  but 
he  paused  with  the  exclamation ;  for  a  second 
voice  arrested  him,  answering  immediately  the 
well-known  tones;  and  as  he  turned  and  ap- 
proached the  gate-way,  ^Madame  Zophe'e,  accom- 
panied by  another  lady,  came  down  the  path. 
He  stopped  as  they  approached  him,  and  raised 
his  hat. 

The  tall  figure  of  the  lady  who  walked  by  Ma- 
dame Zophe'e's  side  was  unknown  to  him.  She 
w^as  dressed  in  black.  Her  head  was  somewhat 
turned  from  him,  and  she  continued  speaking, 
rapidly  and  low,  to  Madame  Zophee  as  they  drew 
near.  He  could  not  see  her  face,  but  there  was 
something  that  arrested  him  in  her  aspect  and 
in  the  soft  fall  of  her  voice  as  she  came  down 
the  garden  ;  something  unusual  in  her  mien  and 
in  the  graceful  dignity  of  her  figure  that  com- 
manded irresistible  admiration  and  interest  as 
she  approached.  Gilbert  would  have  described 
her,  if  any  one  had  asked  him,  as  a  woman  "es- 
sentially high-bred,"  from  the  instant  impression 
caught  in  that  one  glance  at  the  pose  of  her  head, 
at  the  firmness  of  her  step  upon  the  leaf-strewed 
turf,  and  at  the  beautiful  hand  which  lay  ungloved 
upon  her  black  muft',  delicately  fair  and  small, 
and  sparkling  with  jewels. 

Madame  Zophee  looked  a  little  flushed  and 
excited  as  the  two  approached  together,  and  the 
color  deepened  as  she  turned  and  perceived  Gil- 
bert across  the  gate.  She  glanced  at  her  com- 
panion and  then  looked  again  at  him,  and  her 
lips  parted  in  a  bright  smile  as  the  lady  bent  her 
head  slightly,  apparently  in  silent  assent  to  some 
request  understood  though  unspoken  by  Madame 
Zophee.  Then  she  turned  her  glance  upon  Gil- 
bert, who  stood  pausing,  uncertain  whether,  as 
usual,  to  push  open  the  gate.  Madame  Zophee 
laid  one  hand  upon  it  and  drew  it  open,  and,  still 
smiling,  she  stretched  out  the  other  hand,  the  left 
one,  to  him. 

"Sir  Gilbert," she  said,  "good-evening;"  and 
then  she  looked  shyly  at  her  friend  again.  "  Let 
me  present  you,"  she  added,  in  a  low  voice,  "let 
me  present  you  to — the  Princess." 

Gilbert  knew  now  to  whose  acquaintance  he 
was  in  these  words  admitted.  He  bowed  low, 
and  then  looked  up,  to  meet  the  smile  and  to 
return  courteously  the  gaze  of  surely  the  sweet- 
est eyes  that  ever  spoke  truthfully  the  expression 
of  a  noble,  a  tender,  and  a  sympathetic  heart. 
The  Princess  looked  curiously  at  him  for  a  mo- 
ment as  she  bowed  and  smiled,  till  Madame  Zo- 
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pliee  added,  "The  nephew  of  Madame  de  St.  Hi- 
laire." 

"Ah!"  she  said  then,  "I  am  very  pleased  to 
know  you,  Sir  Gilbert.  Your  aunt  has  been  hop- 
ing for  a  visit  from  you  for  a  long  time.  I  am 
glad  you  have  come  to  her." 

"  Come,  and  going  to  stay  too,"  said  Madame 
Zophee.  "Sir  Gilbert  is  enchanted,  Friucess, 
with  the  life  of  the  Pyrenees." 

"Ah,  indeed!  I  am  glad.  Pan  is  truly  a 
'Paradis  terrestre.'  I  am  sure  every  one  must 
find  it  so." 

"Pau  I  scarcely  know  yet,"  said  Gilbert; 
"but  I  am  enchanted  with  the  Pyrenees." 

"And  you  will  love  Pau  too  when  you  have 
staid  there.  We  have  the  mountains  still  be- 
fore us  there,  you  know.  You  are  coming  to 
town,  I  hope,  with  your  aunt  ?" 

"I  am,"  lie  answered.  "To-morrow,  Prin- 
cess, we  all  move  from  St.  Hilaire." 

"And  what  day  do  you  come  in,  cherie?"  she 
continued,  turning  to  lay  her  hand  on  Madame 
Zophee's.  "  I  am  so  glad  that  clever  Varle'  has 
ordered  you  to  leave  the  coteaux  this  year.  I  can 
not  bear'to  think  of  you  alone  here  in  the  winter." 
"You  are  kind,  Princess,"  said  Madame  Zo- 
phe'e,  "but  I  am  sorry  to  leave  my  mountain 
home.  It  is  to  be,  however,  and  I  go  to  town 
in  a  day  or  two  like  the  rest." 

"Ah!  I  am  glad  of  it.  That  is  well.  The 
dear  marquise  will  be  so  happy  to  have  you  with 
her.  Will  you  give  your  aunt  my  love.  Sir  Gil- 
bert ?  Will  you  tell  her  I  will  come  and  visit 
her  immediately  in  the  Rue  de  Lyce'e  ?  Indeed, 
slie  would  have  seen  me  to-day,  but  I  only  ar- 
rived yesterday,  and  started  to  drive  late  this  aft- 
ernoon, so  I  had  only  time  to  come  and  see  how 
my  little  Zophee  has  been  all  the  while  I  have 
been  away  from  her  ?  Will  you  tell  your  aunt, 
Sir  Gilbert  ?" 

"  I  will,  Princess,"  he  answered.  "  She  will 
be  delighted  to  hear  of  you ;  only  yesterday  she 
was  wondering  whether  you  had  arrived." 

"And  only  yesterday  I  came.  And  the  ba- 
i-onne  has  not  arrived,  Zophee,"  she  continued, 
"so  to-day  I  have  come  out  to  you  quite  alone. 
She  comes  to-night.  But  I  must  be  going ;  it  is 
getting  late.  Where  is  Ivan  ?  Why  do  they 
delay  with  the  carriage  ?" 

"I  hear  it,  Princess,"  said  Madame  Zophee. 
"See,  it  comes;"  and  Gilbert,  as  she  spoke, 
stood  aside  as  a  large  sociable,  with  a  foreign- 
looking  servant  on  the  box,  and  Ivan  walking  by 
the  horses'  heads,  drew  slowly  up  to  the  gate. 

Gilbert  sprung  forward  to  open  the  door.  The 
Princess  encircled  Madame  Zophee  in  a  gentle, 
lingering  embrace,  murmured  once  more  in  a  few 
soft  words  her  delight  at  seeing  her  again,  her 
pleasure  at  the  prospect  of  their  being  neighbors 
for  the  winter  in  town  ;  and  then  she  turned  with 
a  gracious  salutation  to  Gilbert,  let  him  take  her 
hand  and  assist  her  as  he  stood  with  uncovered 
head  by  the  carriage,  glanced  at  him  again  with 
those  sweet,  cordial  eyes  of  hers,  and  in  another 
moment  he  had  closed  the  door  of  her  carriage, 
and  she  had  driven  away. 

"  I  feel  more  at  home  in  the  world,"  said  Ma- 
dame Zophee,  softly,  as  they  stood  together  on 
the  gravel  and  watched  the  carriage  go  down  the 
hill — "I  feel  more  at  home  in  this  wide,  wide 
world,  now  that  the  Princess  has  returned  to 
Pau." 


Gilbert  smiled  as  he  answered  her,  and  they 
pursued  the  subject  a  little,  he  questioning  hesi- 
tatingly, and  she  lingering,  as  she  answered,  over 
the  pleasant  recollections  of  her  visitor  with  a 
loving  intonation  in  accent  and  voice  ;  then  she 
said  suddenly  to  him,  as  he  still  remained  stand- 
ing by  her  side, 

' '  Have  you  brought  any  message  for  me  this 
afternoon,  Sir  Gilbert  ?  Any  message  from  your 
aunt?" 

"  On]}'  will  you  come  to  St.  Hilaire  this  even- 
ing?    Will  you  come  back  with  me?" 

"  Did  she  send  you  to  say  so  ?  I  scarcely 
think  it,  for  she  was  here  and  asked  me,  and  I 
refused  some  hours  ago.  Did  she  send  you  to 
ask  me  again  ?" 

"No,"  he  said,  laughing,  "I  do  not  think  she 
did." 

"And  have  you  no  other  message?" 
"None  whatever,"  he  answered,  emphatically. 
"Then—"     She  paused. 
"Then  why  did  I  come?     I  did  not  come, 
Madame  Zophee :  I  only  found  myself  here ;  ar- 
rived somehow  unconsciously ;  by  a  sort  of  in- 
stinct, I  suppose.     I  think  I  wanted  to  see  the 
view  from  here  just  once  more.     We  are  all  go- 
ing away,  you  know,  to-morrow." 
"Yes,  alas!" 

"Alas  !  I  say  too.  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  like 
the  life  down  in  the  town  there  half  as  much  as 
I  have  liked  St.  Hilaire;  but,  at  all  events,  I  am 
glad  you  are  coming  also." 

"  I  should  be  sorry  if  I  were  parting  with  you 
all,  but  I  can  not  say  I  am  glad  to  be  going  to 
live  in  town." 

"But,  Madame  Zophee,  you  can  not  like  be- 
ing here  alone,  can  you  ?  when  they  are  all  gone 
from  St.  Hilaire,  I  mean.  I  can  not  imagine  yon 
here,  then.  How  solitary,  overpoweringly  soli- 
tary, it  must  be!" 

"That  is  just  what  it  is — overpowering.  I 
like  it,  but  I  dare  say  it  is  not  good  for  me,  as 
Varle  savs." 

"  But— like  it  ?" 

"  Can  not  you  imagine  it  ?  Y'ou,  Sir  Gilbert, 
with  your  love  of  nature,  and  your  feeling  for  the 
glories  and  the  wildness  of  a  mountain  life?" 

"Yes ;  I  could  enjoy  it,  but,  then,  I  should  shoot 
and  hunt,  and  scramble  about,  and  explore  the 
mountains  more  than  gaze  at  them  ;  but  for  you — 
I  am  sure  it  must  be  much  better  to  be  in  town." 
"I  suppose  so.  I  was  thinking  of  it  just  be- 
fore the  Princess  came.  They  have  packed  my 
books  and  sent  away  my  piano  and  my  easel ;  in 
fact,  deprived  me  of  all  my  occupations,  so  I 
came  out  early  in  the  afternoon  here,  and  leaned 
upon  the  gate,  and  said  good-bye  to  my  view,  and 
to  my  solitude,  and  to  all  my  mountain  thoughts." 
They  leaned  upon  the  gate  again,  now  side  by 
side,  and  Madame  Zophee  looked  away  over  the 
valley,  and  Gilbert  turned  his  gaze  upon  her, 
wailing  for  her  to  speak  again,  and  watching  the 
dreamy,  absent  expression  gathering  over  her 
averted  face. 

"The  mountains  have  been  so  long  my  com- 
panions," she  said,  presently ;  "the  only  presence 
in  my  life,  for  many  a  day,  that  was  powerful 
enough  to  take  me  out  of  myself." 

She  looked  intensely  sad  for  a  moment,  and 
he  smiled  with  his  usual  effort  to  rouse  her  and 
draw  her  thoughts  away  from  her  memories,  as 
he  replied : 
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'•We  do  not  want  you  to  be  any  thing  but 
yourself,  Madame  Zophe'e,  and  so  we  are  glad 
we  are  going  to  take  you  from  the  mountains, 
for  they  often  threaten  to  take  you  from  us.' 

"Ah,  Sir  Gilbert,  I  think  it  is  the  happiest 
symptom  in  your  character  that  you  have  so  lit- 
tle understanding  of  solitude,  or  what  it  means 
and  brings." 

"And  yet  I  am  often  alone." 

"And  a  cheerful  companion  to  yourself  you 
are  always." 

"When  I  am  alone  I  have  generally  the  dogs, 
you  know,  and  my  gun,  or  a  horse  which  wants  a 
great  deal  of  thinking  about,  and  these  constitute 
society  at  any  time." 

"And  I  have  my  dogs  and  my  flowers,  and  I 
find  them  society ;  but,  then,  I  also  have  myself; 
and  dogs  and  flowers,  nay,  even  music  and  paint- 
ing and  books,  are  not  sufiicient  for  me,  and  I 
fall  sometimes,  as  this  afternoon,  into  fits  of  sad- 
ness, and  find  myself  reveling  in  melancholy,  re- 
calling fruitlessly  the  past.  Then  it  is  that  the 
mountains  help  me.  I  wish  you  understood  Rus- 
sian, Sir  Gilbert.  Uow  1  wish  you  knew  one  of 
Derzhavin's  poems,  for  it  does  so  exactly  describe 
what  I  feel  when  I  stand  here  and  lose  myself  in 
the  mountain  prospect :  it  expresses  the  feeling 
which  I  seek  when  I  rush  away  from  myself  out 
here.  I  do  not  mind  the  loss  and  waste  of  my 
one  little  life  when  I  have  once  caught  the  spirit 
of  his  poem." 

"Tell  it  to  me,"  said  Gilbert. 

"Kepeat  it  to  you  ?  Derzhavin's  lines  in  my 
poor  translation  ?  Would  vou  care  to  hear 
them  ?     Shall  I  ?" 

"Yes,  do,"  he  said,  for  at  that  moment  the 
feeling  was  strong  within  him  that  he  cared  lit- 
tle what  she  repeated  to  him  so  long  as  she  went 
on  talking,  and  did  not  send  him  away ;  and  Ma- 
dame Zophe'e,  after  pausing  an  instant,  gazing 
over  the  mountains  toward  Bigorre,  began,  as 
he  asked  her,  Derzhavin's  long  and  beautiful 
poem.  In  soft,  full-flowing  tones  she  repeated 
it  to  him  —  an  English  translation  —  her  own. 
His  head  bent  as  he  listened  in  reverence,  in  ad- 
mu-ation  of  the  sentiments  and  sublime  thoughts 
and  magnificent  imagery  which  she  spoke  to  him 
straight  from  her  own  veiled  heart  and  spirit  in 
the  language  of  a  poet  of  her  beloved  land  ;  and 
his  eyes  glistened  with  kindling  emotion  as  her 
"voice  sunk  low,  while,  with  exquisite  pathos  and 
intonation,  she  murmured  the  last  few  lines  : 

"  '  O  thoughts  iuefifiible  !    O  visions  blest  I 

Though  wortliiess  niy  conceptions  all  of  Thee, 

Tet  shall  thy  shadowed  Image  fill  my  breast, 
And  waft  its  homage  to  thy  Deity. 

God  '.  thus  aloue  my  lowly  thoughts  can  soar, 
Tims  seek  thy  presence.    Being  wise  aud  good ! 

Olidst  thy  grand  works  admire,  obey,  adore ; 

And  when  the  tonarue  is  eloquent  no  more, 

The  soul  shall  speak  through  tears  of  gratitude.'" 

Her  eyes  sparkled  and  her  cheek  flushed  crim- 
son again,  as  in  soft,  passionate  accents  she  re- 
peated, half  to  him,  half  to  herself,  these  lines. 

"But,  Madame  Zophe'e,  it  is  veiy  bad  for 
you,  I  am  certain,"  he  said,  suddenly,  "  to  stand 
all  alone  in  the  solitude  and  storms  of  winter 
here  and  feel  hke  that." 

"But  is  it  not  beautiful?"  she  answered. 
"It  is  Derzhavin's  poem  on  the  Spirit  of  tlie 
Universe — or.  God.  Did  I  never  tell  you  about 
him  —  about  Derzhavin,  the  young  Guardsman 


of  Caterina  Seconda,  who  wrote  'The  Ode  to 
the  Kirghiz  Ka'issak  Princess  EeJiza?'  Did  I 
never  tell  you  of  him — how  he  stood  sentinel  at 
the  palace  gate  as  Catherine  passed  to  her  coro- 
nation, and  was  fired  by  the  glories  of  his  czari- 
na with  the  inspiration  of  his  wonderful  poem  ? 
Ah  I  he  is  one  of  my  favorites.  I  will  translate 
more  for  you,  Sir  Gilbert,  and  try  to  bring  you 
to  an  acquaintance  with  him." 

'"But  I  do  not  like  him  if  he  teaches  you  to 
love  your  solitude,  when  we  all  want  you  so  verv 
much  at  St.  Hilaire." 

"He  does  not  teach  me ;  he  only  comes  with 
expression,  with  language  for  my  solitude  when 
its  sadness  weights  me  sometimes  into  silence, 
leaving  me,  for  myself,  no  speech.  Then  Der- 
zhavin speaks  for  me,  and  draws  down  the  cool 
dew  of  the  solace  of  the  mountains.  Ah,  Sir 
Gilbert!  go  back  to  St.  Hilaire.  And  you  must 
go  witiiout  me ;  you  would  all  find  me  a  sad 
companion  to-night." 

He  had  failed  to  rouse  or  cheer  her  this  even- 
ing ;  she  turned  from  him  completely,  and  lean- 
ed her  arms  on  the  gate  and  looked  far  away. 

"Madame  Zophee,"  he  said,  presently,  "do 
you  believe  in  Platonic  friendship  ?" 

She  looked  quickly  round  at  him.  "I  do," 
she  said,  emphaticalh'.     "I  hope,  indeed, I  do." 

"It  is  a  lidiculous  term,"  he  said,  "but  it  is 
the  only  one  that  expresses  exactly  the  sort  of 
thing  I  want  to  say.  It  is  just  this  :  You  know 
I  have  never  in  all  my  life  before  had  the  sort  of 
friend  that  you  are  to  me :  any  body,  I  mean, 
who  took  an  interest  in  my  ignorance,  and  tried 
to  teach  me  something  and  to  make  me  more  of 
a  fellow  than  I  am  ;  and  I  can  not  tell  you  in  a 
right  sort  of  way  how  much  I  feel  for  you,  how 
dreadfully  sorry  I  am  when  you  get  melancholy 
and  sad,  and  how  awfully  bad  I  think  it  is  for 
you  to  be  lonely  and  silent,  and  to  tell  no  one 
your  trouble — it  is  very  bad.  And  all  I  want 
to  say  is — of  course,  I  do  not  wish  to  seem  curi- 
ous, or  as  if  I  were  asking  you  questions,  or  trj-- 
ing  to  find  things  out — but,  Madame  Zophee,  if 
it  would  be  anj'  comfort  in  the  world  to  tell  me 
the  whole  story  of  your  life,  you  know  it  would 
be  all  safe  with  me,  and  I  would  just  take  it  as  a 
kind  of  mark  of  our  friendship,  and  nothing  in 
the  world  more." 

He  spoke  in  his  usual  matter-of-fact  and  cor- 
dial way,  and  his  eyes,  as  she  turned  to  him, 
were  resting  full  upon  her,  expressing  simply  the 
kindly  feeling  and  the  warm  fiiendship  of  his 
words.  Her  cheek  grew  very  pale  as  she  an- 
swered him. 

"Sir  Gilbert,  if  you  only  knew,"  she  said, 
"that  to  tell  you  the  whole  stoiy  of  my  life  is 
the  very  thing  I  most  wish  to  do.  If  you  only 
knew — how  much — how  much — I  wish  to  do  it 
— but,  alas !  it  is  the  one  thing  impossible  for 
me  to  do  —  quite  impossible!  You  respect  a 
promise,  do  you  not  ?  You  think  a  promise 
should  be  really  kept  ?" 

"  Certainly  I  do,"  he  said. 

"Well,  then,  as  I  told  you  once  before,  it  is 
a  promise — a  promise  that  binds  me  here,  that 
keeps  me  silent,  that  shuts  me  out  from  life  and 
companionship,  and  from  all  of  you  ;  and  now 
even,  as  I  speak  of  that  promise,  and  let  you  be 
my  friend,  I  break  it,  I  infringe  upon  its  limits, 
I  defy  the  wish  of  one,"  she  continued,  in  low, 
broken  tones,  "of  one  to  whom  I  owe   every 
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thing,  who  was  so  much  to  me  and  mine  through 
many  a  weary  year;  one  who  deserves  so  much 
of  me,  and  of  every  one  who  has  ever  laiown 
him,  or  seen  and  watched  liis  life ;  one  to  whom 
now  the  only  grateful  service  /  can  render  is 
this — my  silence." 

"Then  be  it  so,"  he  said,  quietly.  "You 
understand,  though,  Madame  Zo])hee,  what  I 
meant?  Not  curiosity,  but  friendship,  made  me 
speak  just  now." 

•'And  friendship  for  you,  for  mj'self,  would 
make  me  speak.  Sir  Gilbert ;  but  my  lips  are 
sealed.  None  but  the  mountains  can  hear  my 
story;  from  none  but  the  Spirit  of  Nature  can 
I  seek  soothing  sympathy  and  relief.  Can  you 
wonder,  then,  that  I  love  my  solitude  and  mourn 
to  leave  my  companion  hills?" 

"Ah !  but  even  with  silence  lying  between  us, 
Madame  Zophee,  you  still  saj-,  do  not  you,  that 
we  may  be  friends  ?" 

"The  kindest  friendship  I  can  show  toward 
you,  toward  any  one,  Sir  Gilbert,  is  to  bid  you 

'go" 

"No,  no;  not  that,  at  all  events,"  he  ex- 
claimed, laughing. 

"Go!"  she  went  on,  "away  from  me  and 
from  my  saddened,  shadowed  life.  Go  away, 
Sir  Gilbert,  now,  and  I  will  remember  with  pleas- 
ure our  friendship  ;  nay,  I  will  regard  you,  if  you 
like,  as  my  constant,  kind,  though  ever- absent 
friend." 

"But,  Madame  Zophe'e,  I  am  not  going,"  he 
said.  "  You  must  put  up  with  me  a  little  longer 
when  we  all  get  to  Pau,  even  as  a  present  friend. 
Come,  do  not  let  me  leave  you  in  a  sad  mood  I 
Will  you  not  come  to  St.  Hilaire,  or  must  I  re- 
ally go  home  without  you  ?  I  declare  the  inexo- 
rable dinner-hour  has  arrived — fanc^'  its  being  so 
late! — and  my  uncle  is  a  monument  of  punctuali- 
ty. I  must  go.  Say  good-night  to  me,  Madame 
Zophee.  Will  you  not  let  me  feel  before  I  leave 
you  that  there  is  a  delightful  winter  before  us 
all,  and  that  whatever  happens  we  shall  still  be 
friends  ?" 

Why  not,  indeed,  while  he  looked  so  uncon- 
scious and  so  self-possessed?  Why  not  take 
that  friendship  which,  as  he  went  and  came  be- 
fore her,  was  ever  so  pleasant  and  so  sweet  to 
her  ?     Why  not  be  friends  ? 

"I  will  take  your  friendship,"  she  said,  slow- 
ly.    "Only-" 

Could  she  not  finish  the  sentence  ?  Could  she 
not  put  it  in  any  way?  By  any  hint,  by  any 
word  dropped  as  if  unawares,  could  she  not  lift 
the  veil  from  the  present  and  yet  preserve  the 
sacred  secret  of  the  past?  How  could  she  say 
it?  "I  will  take  yonv friendship  only — do  not 
offer  me  love."  This  sentence  almost  formed  it- 
self upon  her  lips  as  she  turned  to  him,  and  then 
again  it  was  stayed ;  for  why  say  it  ? 

He  did  not  proffer  love.  There  was  no  ap- 
proach to  it  in  the  smile,  in  the  clear  eyes,  in  the 
farewell  words,  or  in  the  ringing  voice  in  which 
he  called  a  parting  greeting  to  Lustoff,  as,  aft- 
er clasping  her  hand  lightly,  he  said  his  frank 
"good-night,"  and  turned  up  the  pathway  to  St. 
Hilaire  once  more.  It  was  after  many  months 
and  after  many  changes  that  he  visited  the  cha- 
let again. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

COTILLOX    BOUQUETS. 

Next  day  they  all  went  to  town,  and  then 
there  was  a  period  of  bustle  and  fuss  in  the  proc- 
ess of  settling  down  in  the  Rue  de  Lycee  that, 
before  the  marquis  had  finally  composed  himself, 
threatened  utter  distraction  to  every  body  in  the 
house.  Baptiste,  moreover,  imitated  his  master 
closely  in  the  excitement  of  the  occasion.  To- 
gether they  tormented  every  soul  of  the  house- 
hold (excepting  always  the  marquise)  to  the 
verge  of  despair ;  and  when  they  had  exhausted 
every  sort  of  vituperation  upon  their  neighbors, 
they  acted,  fortunately,  as  safety-valves  for  each 
other,  and  so  by  dint  of  time  and  trouble,  up- 
stairs and  down,  in  kitchen  and  salon,  the  me'- ' 
nage  settled  down. 

Then  Gilbert  was  "arranged,"  as  Baptiste  ex- 
pressed it,  in  his  apartments ;  and  his  English 
groom  and  valet,  with  a  couple  of  his  hunters, 
arrived  —  a  proof  that  he  was  going  in  for  the 
winter  seriously. 

Then  Madame  Zophe'e  came,  and  the  rooms 
on  the  rez  -  de  -  chausse'e  in  The  France  were 
fitted  up,  and  looked  quite  "like  herself,"  as 
Gilbert  asserted  when  he  escorted  his  aunt  to 
visit  her  the  day  after  she  arrived.  They  looked 
warm  and  comfortable  and  curious,  like  a  bit  of 
the  chalet  from  the  coteaux,  like  a  bit  of  romance 
in  the  midst  of  life  practical  and  external,  like  a 
picture  of  foreign  lands,  and  strange  scenes,  and 
quaint  associations,  inthe  midst  of  familiar  things. 
The  windows  were  filled  with  rich  exotics 
brought  by  Vasilie  and  Ivan  from  their  carefully 
tended  greenhouses  on  the  coteaux.  Her  easel 
'  was  set  up,  her  books  covered  the  tables,  her 
ebony-cased  piano  traveled  over  the  valley  too ; 
and  numberless  little  curious  ornaments  and  fa- 
miliar objects  had  been  gathered  from  the  rooms 
at  the  chalet  by  Marfa,  packed  up  and  conveyed 
to  town,  to  make  the  bare  hotel  salon  more  fit- 
ting, in  her  opinion,  for  the  habitation  of  her 
I  "doushinka,"  her  "galoupka,"  her  little,  dainty, 
1  tenderly  guarded  queen. 

I      In  due  time  all  were  comfortably  settled  down, 
I  and  the  winter  fairly  began.     The  usual  coterie 
'  of  St.  Hilaire  soon  re-formed  itself  in  the  Rue 
[  de  Lycee  in  Madame  la  Marquise's  rooms :  one 
I  or  two  were  absent ;  but  others,  wanting  on  the 
I  Pyrenees,  joined  the  pleasant  circle  here.     The 
Princess  was  a  visitor,  constant  and  ever-wel- 
;  come,  and  many  others,  whose  acquaintance  we 
may  still  make  as  we  glide  along.     Once  a  day, 
at  all  events,  as  the  twilight  fell,  the  large  glitter- 
ing drawing-room,  "with  the  softly  lighted  violet 
boudoir  opening  from  one  side,  was  the  scene  of 
'  a  gathering  so  sociable,  so  easy  and  attractive, 
as  to  leave  many  a  pleasant  memory  lingering 
afterward  for  all  who  were  admitted  there.     ]\Ia- 
[  dame  Zophe'e  was  often  present,  and  Gilbert, 
,  save  when   hunting  was   long   and  late,  never 
failed  to  appear. 

The  week  after  they  all  arrived  in  town  came 
the  first  gi'eat  ball  of  the  season,  of  which  Be'be' 
had  spoken  at  the  croquet -party  at  St.  Hilaire 
many  weeks  ago — the  ball  given  by  the  young 
bachelors  of  the  English  and  Prench  clubs, 
partly  as  a  sort  of  introduction  to  the  general 
festivities,  and  partly  in  honor  of  Morton  de  St. 
Hilaire,  who  was,  on  that  occasion,  president  of 
the  committee  for  the  last  time. 
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It  was,  also,  partly  in  his  honor,  and  to  please  ' 
them  all,  that  Madame  Zophe'e  yielded  to  the 
pressure  of  persuasion  and  accompanied  the 
Princess  to  this  ball.  She  never  appeared  ex- 
cept twice  at  anv  scene  of  gayety  at  Pau.  This 
was  the  first  time,  at  the  beginning  of  her  story  ; 
and  the  second  was — long  after — near  the  end. 

Gilbert  had  scarcely  expected  to  see  her.  She 
liad  refused  so  often,  and  remained  so  firm,  that 
he  had  left  his  aunt's  drawing-room  in  the  after- 
noon, where  they  were  all  assembled,  and  had 
gone  out,  much  disappointed  and  somewhat  dis- 
consolate, to  wander  about  the  streets,  feeling 
that  he  did  dislike  his  town  life,  after  all ;  and 
that  the  prospects  of  a  ball — and,  in  fact,  a  round 
of  balls — with  a  crowd  of  strangers,  promised  lit- 
tle interest  to  him.  Thus  it  was  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise to  him,  when  waiting  at  the  cloak-room 
door  to  conduct  his  aunt  to  her  seat,  to  see  the 
Princess  emerge  from  the  room  and  pass  near 
him,  iladame  Zophee  walking  by  her  side. 
Close  behind  the  Princess  came  the  baronne, 
who  had  arrived  a  few  evenings  before,  to  take 
up  her  accustomed  post  for  the  winter.  Ah  I  do 
we  not  all  know  her?  —  her  bright  smile,  and 
twinkling  eyes,  and  genial,  kindly  character. 

Ah  I  how  difficult  to  write  on  a  page  like  this 
of  scenes  we  know  so  well,  and  of  those  we  love 
and  remember,  who  have  known  these  scenes 
along  with  us  ;  and  yet  without  them  Pau  would 
be  itself  no  more. 

Gilbert  started  forward  as  this  party  approach- 
ed, for  they  had  not  obseiwed  him,  and  were 
passing  along.     '"  Good-evening,'"  he  said. 

"Ah,  good-evening.  Sir  Gilbert !"  the  Princess 
said,  as  he  bowed  low  and  paused  when  she  turn- 
ed to  him.  "So  we  have  succeeded,  after  all, 
you  see;  we  have  brought  her." 

"  Yes,  here  I  am,"  said  Madame  Zophee,  look- 
ing up  at  him  with  a  sweet  but  rather  saddened 
smile.  "  Here  I  am  ;  and  I  feel  a  great  barba- 
rian, I  assure  you — not  at  all  at  home,  and  not 
in  the  least  suited  for  so  gay  a  scene." 

"  You /ooiveiw  much  suited  to  it,  at  all  events,*' 
said  Gilbert,  and  an  expression  of  admiration 
crept  irrepressibly  into  his  frank  gaze,  for  indeed 
she  did  look  lovely — lovely  in  her  own  peculiar 
and  uncommon  way ;  lovely  with  that  harmony 
of  soft  shade  and  unusual  coloring  that  were  so 
entirely  her  own.  Her  dress,  made  of  some  pli- 
ant material,  was  of  ivorv  hue :  soft  and  inde- 
scribable, as  he  felt  it,  in  tone  and  color,  it  was 
marvelously  becoming  to  the  blanc  -  mat  of  her 
clear  skin.  From  under  their  shadowy  lashes 
her  dark,  dreamy  eyes  shone  with  an  intense 
lustre  that  reflected  the  glow  of  brilliant  light  in 
which  she  stood.  She  wore  rich,  curious  orna- 
ments of  dim  woven  gold  coiled  in  her  dusky 
hair,  in  plain,  broad  bands  clasped  round  her 
neck,  inclosing  her  long,  flowing  dress  at  the 
waist,  and  encircling  her  white  arms.  She  look- 
ed as  lovely,  as  curious,  as  unlike  any  one  else 
as  usual.  "The  Sun -maid"  spoke  in  the  lus- 
trous expression  of  her  eyes ;  but  you  thought 
of  the  Tsiganie  as  you  noted  the  ornaments, 
simple  and  strange-looking,  and  yet  so  rich  and 
costly,  and  as  you  recognized  the  curious  taste 
that  had  dii'ected  the  whole  attire.  It  was  very 
captivating,  at  all  events,  and  she  looked  charm- 
ing. 

"  'No  dress 'was  the  last  excuse  made;  but 
we  repudiated  that  difficulty.     Do  you  not  think 


we  were  right  ?'"  asked  the  Princess,  smiling  tri- 
umphantly as  she  turned  from  Gilbert  to  take 
the  aiTB  of  the  old  Due  de  Montifero,  who  was 
waiting  to  conduct  her. 

"  I  think  so,  indeed.  What  a  pretty  costume  I" 
he  said.  "I  wish  I  could  accompany  you  into 
the  ball-room,  but  I  am  waiting  for  my  aunt. 
Morton  and  the  marquis  have  gone  off  to  do  the 
honors  at  the  entrance-door — to  receive  people, 
you  know.  But,  ah  I  I  declare,  here  she  is  I  and, 
hurra!  that  is  capital — Comte  de  Beaulieu  has 
taken  possession  of  her,  and  now  I  may  escort 
you  in." 

"My  dear  Gilbert,"  the  marquise  was  just 
beginning  to  say,  "I  have  kept  you  waiting — '" 
but  she  had  no  time  for  more.  The  Comte  de 
Beaulieu  rushed  forward  to  protrude  a  chival- 
rous arm,  and  Gilbert,  nodding  with  a  content- 
ed smile  at  her  desertion,  gave  his  to  Madame 
Zophe'e  ;  and  they  all  went  on  through  the  crowd 
together. 

And  a  dense  crowd  it  was!  This  was  go- 
ing to  be  a  great  season  at  Pau.  People  had 
gathered  en  masse  from  all  points  of  the  comj)ass 
— from  all  corners  of  the  earth.  There  was 
every  one  of  our  old  friends  there,  from  the  bar- 
on, resplendent  in  white  waistcoat,  with  hair 
brushed  straight  on  end,  to  Captain  Hanleigh, 
of  the  Heavies,  in  the  orthodox  dress  of  the 
evening  —  the  scarlet  of  the  Pau  hunt.  There 
was  little  Jeanne  de  Veuil,  blushing  and  blissful 
as  usual,  carrying  a  snowy  bouquet  mucli  larger 
than  her  own  head,  already  sauntering  through 
the  glittering  assembly,  clinging  to  Morton's 
arm,  and  waiting  for  their  first  of  many  valses  to 
begin,  ilorton  had  deserted  all  his  duties  as  a 
committee-man,  and  had  resigned  himself  to 
happiness  and  to  little  Jeanne,  in  utter  disregard 
of  the  rosette  at  his  button-hole,  and  all  the  re- 
sponsibility it  implied. 

And  there  was  Behe,  also  in  scarlet  coat  and 
with  decorations  both  of  gay  rosette  and  stepha- 
notis.  appropriating  Miss  Netley  in  cool  defiance 
of  all  comers  from  this  side  the  Atlantic  or  the 
other.  And  as  Gilbert,  with  Madame  Zophee, 
followed  the  Princess  and  his  aunt  slowly  up  the 
brilliant,  crowded  room,  he  heard  Bebe,  with  his 
usual  nonchalance,  announce  that  "it  wasn't  any 
good  any  fellows  trying  it  on,  for  nearly  all  Miss 
Netley 's  valses  and  the  cotillon  were  promised 
to  him  ;  only,"  exclaimed  Bebe,  touching  Gil- 
bert on  the  shoulder,  as  the  pressure  of  the  crowd 
stopped  him  near  them — "only  she  has  kept  one 
waltz  for  one  fellow,  and  I  say,  Erie,  that  is  you  ; 
so  you  must  come  and  claim  it.  I  said  I'd  tell 
vou.  She  says  she  must  have  a  spin  with  you,  be- 
cause you  rode  that  gray  of  St.  Ililaire's  so  splen- 
didly to  hounds.     So  you  are  in  luck,  my  boy." 

"I  am  honored,"  said  Gilbert.  "All  right, 
Bebe',  but  wait  a  bit ;  I  will  come  back  again. 
Dance!"  he  continued  to  Madame  Zophe'e  as  they 
went  on.  "Waltz  in  this  crowd!  It  is  not  my 
line,  certainly;  I  do  not  feel  much  like  it." 

"Oh,  of  course  you  will  dance!  Even*  body 
does  here ;  you  have  only  got  to  begin,  Sir  Gil- 
bert." 

"  Will  you  dance  with  me,  then ?'  he  said. 

"  I  ?     No ;  it  is  certainly  not  in  my  line." 

"Then  I  will  not  dance  at  all,"  he  continued. 
"It  certainly  is  not  in  mine.  Ah  !  is  this  where 
you  are  going  to  sit — all  of  you,  every  body,  in  a 
row  ?" 
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"The  thrones  of  State,"  said  Madame  Zo- 
phe'e,  laughing,  as  they  paused  a  little  behind 
his  aunt  and  the  Princess ;  they  had  joined  a 
group  of  French  ladies  round  Madame  la  Pie- 
fete,  and  were  all  saying  civil  things  to  each 
other,  with  many  bows  and  gesticulations,  be- 
fore they  sat  down. 

Just  "beyond  them,  at  the  head  of  the  long 
room,  was  a  row  of  large  chairs  and  sofas  re- 
served for  the  lady  chaperons  of  various  rank 
and  degree.  Festooned  flags,  clusters  of  ever- 
greens, folds  of  colored  muslin,  hung  above  their 
heads  and  adorned  the  walls  on  all  sides  around 
them  ;  and  a  cleverly  devised  impromptu  orches- 
tra, covered  with  green  foliage  and  bright  bunches 
of  flowers,  hid  old  Kunst  and  his  staff  of  assist- 
ant musicians  at  one  end. 

The  variety  and  internationalism  of  the  min- 
gling crowd  were  as  curious  here  as  at  the  meet  of 
the  fox-hounds.  Soft-eyed  Spaniards  and  spark- 
ling Frenchwomen  were  there  in  abundance. 
Plenty  of  bright- cheeked  girls  from  Iiish  and 
English  homes  stood  in  prett}',  vari- colored 
groups  round  their  mothers  and  cliaperons — all 
l)usy  filling  up  their  cards  of  engagements  with 
danseurs  of  every  possible  race.  There  were 
many  keen-faced  Americans — men  whose  quick 
wits  and  ready  speech  lighted  up  the  versatile 
conversation  of  that  pleasant  society  as  much  as 
the  showy  beauty  of  the  ladies  of  their  nation 
and  their  costumes  from  Worth  and  Laferriere 
astonished  and  adorned  it.  A  wonderful  brill- 
iancy and  variety  of  coloring  characterized  the 
scene,  for  even  the  usually  sombre  dressing  of 
the  gentlemen  was  this  evening  exchanged  for 
the  red  hunting-coat. 

The  floor  was  perfect,  for  dancing  was  a  se- 
rious business  at  Pau,  the  affair  of  the  moment ; 
and  every  one  danced — no  one  could  help  it,  in- 
deed— for  while  Kunst  chose  to  play  to  them  it 
was  quite  impossible  to  stand  still. 

This  well-known  and  most  distinguished  per- 
sonage was  pausing  at  that  moment  and  peering 
over  the  crowd,  his  gray  head  and  bright,  hawk- 
like eyes  visible  above  the  edge  of  his  green  in- 
closure.  He  was  waiting  for  tlie  arrival  of  the 
great  ladies,  and  watcliing  till  they  were  ready, 
for  the  ball  seriously  to  begin  ;  and  accordingly, 
in  a  few  minutes,  the  Princess  moved  with  the 
Due  de  Renada  to  the  head  of  the  room.  A 
buzz  of  arrangement  took  place  ;  a  rushing  for 
partners;  some  scrambling  for  vis-a-vis  and 
places ;  and  then  Kunst  struck  the  chords  of  his 
opening  bar  with  encouraging  vehemence,  and 
dashed  Avith  rousing  energy  into  the  strains  of 
"La  Belle  Helene."  With  much  dignity  in 
some  directions,  and  with  very  considerable  hi- 
larity in  others,  the  quadrille  was  immediately 
started,  and  the  first  ball  of  the  season  began. 

Gilbert  watched  the  dance  forming,  and  then 
took  a  seat  which  a  lady  had  left  vacant  by  Ma- 
dame Zophe'e's  side. 

"You  naughty  boy!"  called  his  aunt  to  him, 
shaking  her  firn.  "As  usual,  lazy,  lazy,  you 
prefer  to  sit  still." 

"  Certainly  I  do,  at  present,"  he  said,  laugh- 
ing, "  unless  you  will  dance  with  me,  ma  tante," 
he  added,  saucily,  using  the  native  designation 
for  her,  quoted  from  sundry  young  French  neph- 
ews of  her  husband,  whose  repeated  and  infan- 
tine reiteration  of  the  term  always  amused  him 
enormously. 


' '  Nonsense, "  she  said.     ' '  Lazy  boy  ! " 

"That  is  very  jolly  music,  though,"  he  ex- 
claimed, presently.     "  One  can  scarcely  sit  still." 

"  Isn't  it  ?"  said  Madame  Zophee.  ' '  Why  do 
you  not  dance,  then  ?" 

"I  would  if,"  he  replied,  hesitatingly,  "I 
knew  how  to  make  you  dance  with  me." 

"Ah,  you  will  not  find  that  secret  out  easily," 
she  said,  laughing. 

"Yes,  I  will,"  he  answered.  "I  am  just 
thinking  how  I  am  to  manage.  Never  mind, 
by-and-by — wait  a  while.  Before  the  evening 
is  over,  you  shall  see  I  will  succeed." 

"I  should  be  very  much  surprised  to  see  it," 
she  said  again,  laughing  at  his  resolute  face. 
"You  are  a  very  determined  young  personage, 
Sir  Gilbert,  but  that  is  impossible  even  for  you. 
I  assure  you  I  have  not  danced  for  years." 

"And  I  have  danced  about  once  a  year  ever 
since  I  was  sixteen,"  said  Gilbert,  "at  the  coun- 
ty ball,  you  know.  It  comes  off  in  the  town 
near  us,  and  they  always  put  me  on  the  com- 
mittee, so  I  am  bound  to  go.  But  I  have  learn- 
ed to  dance,  though,  I  can  tell  you,  Madame 
Zophe'e  ;  you  need  not  utterly  doubt  my  powers." 

"I  do  not  doubt  them  in  the  least;  on  the 
contrary,  I  am  longing  to  see  them  exercised. 
I  wish  you  would  engage  some  one  for  the  next 
waltz." 

"Only  you,"  he  said,  calmly.  "With  any 
strange  young  lady  I  should  be  afraid.  You 
see,  I  am  not  great  at  the  accomplishment — not 
so  much  at  home  at  it  as  on  the  hunting-field. 
I  never  really  had  any  teaclier  but  one  little 
cousin,  who  came  for  Christmas  to  Erie's  Lynn 
once:  she  taught  me;  and,  by -the -bye,  my 
mother,  in  consequence  of  our  unseemly  and 
frivolous  performances,  never  would  ask  her 
again.  Ah,  the  quadrille  is  over ;  I  must  give 
up  my  seat." 

Very  reluctantly  he  had,  indeed,  to  give  it  up  ; 
for  back  came  a  whole  bevy  of  ladies,  whose 
years  did  absolutely  exclude  tliera  from  any 
achievement  more  energetic  than  a  quadrille. 
They  all  sat  down  in  a  long  row,  now  closing  in 
Madame  Zophe'e,  who  was  one  seat  behind  them; 
and  Gilbert,  after  standing  disconsolate  for  a 
few  minutes,  looking  from  side  to  side,  was 
obliged  to  move  aw-ay. 

Then  the  ball  went  on  with  full  vigor ;  and 
save  from  the  infinite  varieties  of  national  char- 
acteristics in  dancing,  in  dress,  in  tongue,  it  was 
much  like  any  other  ball  up  to  a  certain  point. 
One  swinging,  undulating  valse,  perfectly  plaj'ed 
and  splendidly  danced,  followed  another;  ma- 
zurkas breaking  the  routine  Avith  variety  here 
and  there — mazurkas  which  in  England  we  are 
apt  to  think  a  dull  dance,  until  we  have  seen  one 
danced  by  Spaniards,  Russians,  Poles,  or  Ameri- 
cans at  Pau  ;  by  the  Marquis  de  Sotonaga  dan- 
cing with  Miss  Nadine  Scruga,  perhaps,  to  the 
music  of  the  "Lilian,"  played  by  Kunst;  after 
which  we  realize  what  the  grace,  the  verve,  the 
swing,  and  altogether  the  fascination  of  the  ma- 
zurka can  be,  and  we  never  think  it  dull  again ! 
Occasional  quadrilles  came  too,  danced  —  even 
they — with  a  certain  cheerful  piquancy  of  per- 
formance which  we  learn  there  can  be  render- 
ed the  characteristic  even  of  a  quadrille !  And 
the  ball  went  on  thus,  Avith  all  these  successive 
changes  of  floating  valses,  rousing  mazurkas,  and 
vigorous  quadrilles,  until  the  climax  came,  Avhen, 
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with  a  renewed  glow  of  energy,  enthusiasm,  and 
excitement,  every  one  rusiied  to  find  seats  for 
the  cotillon. 

"What  on  earth  are  they  all  about?''  ex- 
claimed Gilbert,  in  astonishment. 

He  had  been  leaning,  not  in  the  best  of  spir- 
its all  this  time,  against  a  midway  door  that  led 
from  the  dancing  to  tlie  tea-room.  He  could 
not  get  ne;u-  ^Madame  Zophe'e.  Morton  and 
Jeanne,  Be'he'  and  Miss  Xeiley,  and  many  other 
of  his  usual  companions  seemed  quite  absorbed 
with  each  other,  and  he  Iiad  found  himself  rath- 
er desolate  after  a  while ;  for  he  still  persisted 
in  his  resolution  against  dancing,  and  every  body 
else  seemed  to  think  there  was  for  the  moment 
nothing  else  to  be  done.  The  supper-room  had 
been  opened  at  last,  and  he  had  tried  to  reach 
Madame  Zojjhee,  but.  to  his  horror,  she  was 
seized  by  Baron  Keffel,  and  carried  off.  Then 
he  had  looked  for  his  aunt,  and  found  her  only 
in  time  to  see  her  led  away  in  procession,  after 
the  Princess,  by  Le  Comte  de  Beaulieu.  He 
had  then  just  escaped  being  introduced  by  his 
uncle  to  a  middle-aged  "madame"  who  spoke 
no  English,  but  who,  by  virtue  of  his  baronetage, 
the  committee  thought  might  be  properly  allot- 
ted to  him  ;  he  just  escaped  this,  and  his  uncle 
took  her  himself,  forgetful  of  his  own  destined 
portion — an  elderly  comtesse,  who  happily,  how- 
ever, at  the  moment  was  performing  wonders  of 
agility  with  a  Folisli  officer  in  a  galop.  Then 
Gilbert  bad  wandered  alone  into  the  supper- 
room,  obliged  to  content  himself  with  assisting 
the  baron's  attentions  to  Madame  Zophe'e  on  the 
other  side,  and  later  he  followed  them  back 
again,  and  remained  leaning  against  the  door- 
way during  the  last  few  dances  liefore  people  ar- 
ranged themselves  for  the  cotillon.  Here  he, 
however,  had  not  been  quite  alone  :  he  had  made 
an  acquaintance.  As  the  crowd  returned  in 
troops  from  the  supper-room,  and  rushed  again, 
couple  after  couple,  madly  into  the  festive  fray ; 
and  as  Gilliert  had  stood  up  to  let  one  after  an- 
other pass  him,  he  heard  himself  addressed  by 
somebody  close  at  his  side — addressed  in  court- 
eous and  mellow  tones.  He  turned  to  find  an  eld- 
erly Englishman — a  fresh,  rosy-cheeked,  bloom- 
ing, and  most  dignified  personage,  in  snowy  chok- 
er and  extensive  waistcoat  —  bowing  gravely  to 
him,  and  uttering  his  name. 

"Sir  Gilbert  Erie,  I  believe."' 

Gilbert,  a  little  astonished,  made  his  obeisance 
in  return. 

"You  seem  a  stranger,  sir?"  said  the  old 
gentleman,  in  distinct,  clear-cut  accents.  "You 
seem  a  stranger.  Sir  Gilbert,  in  this  gay  crowd  ?" 

"And  I  am  a  stranger,  sir,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent." I 

Tiie  gentleman  answered  with  a  polite  smile. 
"But  surely  you  remain  so  only  by  choice? 
A  few  words  of  introduction  would,  I  have  no 
doubt,  make  Sir  Gilbert  Erie  the  accepted  and 
favored  partner  of  the  fairest  danseuse  in  the 
room.  Do  you  wish  to  dance,  sir?  I  know 
every  one.  Will  you  allow  me  to  present  you  to 
a  partner  for  this  valse  tliey  are  beginning  now  ?'' 

"Thank  you,  no.  You  are  very  kind;  but  I 
am  not  a  dancer.  I  know  a  few  partners,  if  I 
wished  to  perfoiTn.  It  is  ver\-  tempting,  certain- 
ly, but  this  evening  I  do  not  think  I  shall  join.  I 
I  am  quite  sufficiently  amused  for  one  occasion 
in  looking  on." 


1  "Ah,  then,  let  me  be  your  cicerone  to  an  ac- 
quaintance with  our  society  generally.  At  all 
events,  by  sight  and  name  I  know  every  one ; 
but,  with  your  permission,  sir,  let  me  first  present 
I  myself."  And  the  old  gentleman  bowed  with 
extreme  dignity,  and  Gilbert  returned  the  saluta- 
tion again  with  perfect  gravity  and  much  inward 
amusement,  as  he  continued:  "Mr.  Antrobus 
Jeffereys.  sir,  at  your  service,"  he  said,  solemnly. 
"The  oldest  English  inhabitant  of  the  town  of 
Pan.  I  have  been  thirty-two  years  resident  here. 
I  know  eveiy  creature  in  the  place." 

"Ah,  really,  I  am  delighted  to  make  your  ac- 
quaintance," said  Gilbert,  obeying  his  usual  im- 
pulse, and  holding  out  his  hand.  "In  fact,  it 
is  capital.  I  was  just  wondering  who  every  body 
was ;  will  you  really  tell  me  ?  Who  is  that 
young  lady  in  green,  for  instance?  I  have  been 
trying  to  make  out  her  nationality  for  the  last 
ten  minutes,  and  I  can  not ;  for  every  time  she 
passes  me,  it  is  with  a  fresh  partner,  and  she  is 
talking  a  different  tongue." 

"Ah!"  responded  Mr.  Jeffereys,  putting  np 
his  eyeglass  with  much  importance.  "Xow,yes, 
I  can  just  tell  you;  that  is — "'  and  then  he  went 
on. 

He  told  Gilbert  everj-  thing  about  them  all. 
In  ten  minutes  he  was  conversant  with  nearly 
every  on  dit  and  with  the  entire  chronique  scan- 
daleuse  of  the  place.  He  had  his  curiosity  sat- 
isfied on  the  biography  of  every  body  sufficient- 
ly remarkable  to  attract  his  attention,  and  of  a 
great  many  others  i)esides.  He  had  pointed  out 
to  him,  with  much  disapproval  in  the  description, 
the  "rapids"  of  the  American  set — men  whose 
pale  faces  and  keen,  excitable  eyes  spoke  of 
many  late  nights  and  much  money  dropped 
over  baccarat  at  the  club. 

The  frisky  matrons  were  delicately  indicated, 
from  pretty  Sirs.  Konningsby,  who,  with  her 
golden  locks  and  natural-looking  roses,  was  flirt- 
ing with  the  Count  de  Ferre,  to  the  beautiful 
iladame  de  Vesni  and  the  handsome  and  dan- 
gerous ilrs.  Philistaire. 

The  amount  of  Sliss  Xetley's  fortune,  with 
BeLe"s  chances  of  acquiring  it,  were  calculated 
to  a  nicety  for  him ;  and  so  were  the  prob.ibili- 
ties  of  the  length  and  limits  to  which  "  that  fast 
and  very  doubtful  little  woman,"  Madame  Aio- 
nal,  did  or  did  not  go. 

Then  Madame  de  Questonali  was  pointed  ont 
to  him,  with  her  bevy  of  veiy  charming  daugh- 
ters, whom  "he  really  ought  to  know;"  and 
Lord  Lidscombe,  who,  with  the  Earl  of  Erres- 
court,  made  up,  with  their  respecii\-e  families, 
the  valuable  contributions  which  the  British  peer- 
age had  made  that  year  to  Pau. 

Tlie  Ladies  Courtleigh  were  "  handsome,  aris- 
tocratic, cold -looking,"  Mr.  Jeffereys  said;  but 
"the  Honorable  Miss  Coninghams,  that  snowy 
flock  who  had  floated  in  behind  Lady  Lidscombe. 
did  justice,  in  beauty  and  in  that  air  distingue 
you  would  have  expected  of  them,  to  the  noble 
Irisli  line  from  which  they  sprung."  And  so 
Mr.  Jeftereys  went  on ;  and  Gilbert  became  ac- 
quainted with  as  much  of  the  vices  and  virtues, 
attractions  and  demerits,  of  Pau  society  as  had 
still  been  left  unrevealed  to  him  after  that  dinner 
at  St.  Hilaire. 

"A  lot  of  very  nice  people,  no  doubt,"  as  he 
soliloquized,  "if  they  did  not  go  on  so  oddly 
about  each  other  I" 
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Mr.  Jeffereys  amused  Iiim  extremely;  and 
tliere  they  were  still  standing  togetiier,  when 
Kunst  paused  in  his  performance,  peered  once 
more  over  iiis  green  inclosure,  and  watched  while 
tiie  rush  and  scramble  indicative  of  the  cotillon 
began. 

"What  on  earth  are  they  all  doing?"  repeated 
Gilbert. 

"Ah,  they  are  going  to  dance  the  cotillon 
now. " 

"The  cotillon!  Dance  it  on  chairs!  How 
odd  !     Why,  they  are  all  sitting  down." 

"Of  course.  What!  have  you  never  seen 
one?  Oh,  you  will  understand  it  directly.  See, 
Mr.  Huntley,  the  American,  is  going  to  lead — 
ah,  with  handsome  Mrs.  Vere.  That  is  it ;  now 
they  are  off. " 

"  What  an  odd  dance !"  repeated  Gilbert,  still 
looking  on  with  astonishment  as  the  whole  as- 
sembly ranged  themselves  with  wonderful  dex- 
terity in  a  huge  double  oval  round  the  room. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  all  sat  together,  each 
next  the  partner  of  their  most  particular  choice ; 
Kunst,  with  his  green  orchestra,  filled  up  one 
end,  the  other  being  left  open  in  front  of  "the 
thrones  of  state,"  as  Madame  Zophee  had  called 
them,  where  sat  the  Princess  and  Madame  de 
Frontignac,  Lady  Lidscombe,  Lady  Errescourt, 
Madame  de  St.  Hilaire,  and  many  other  distin- 
guished personages  besides.  Just  behind  the 
Princess,  Gilbert  could  still  see  Madame  Zophe'e's 
quiet  face,  her  eyes  sparkling  with  eagerness 
and  amusement  as  she  talked  over  the  Princess's 
shoulder,  and  watched  the  gay  scene.  Kunst 
struck  up  the  dear  old  tune,  that  quaint  rococo 
air  peculiar  to  himself,  to  which,  it  always  seems 
to  us,  our  grandmothers  may  have  danced  their 
prim  cotillons  in  the  old  dignified  days.  Round 
the  room  in  a  smooth,  swift  valse  spin  the  lead- 
ers for  a  moment ;  then  they  pause ;  a  few  rapid 
signals  pass,  which  all  the  clever  and  the  initiated 
understand  ;  one  chosen  lady  after  another  rises 
and  glides  quickly  to  her  place  ;  danseurs  are  fast 
elected  for  each  expectant  post.  The  figure  is 
formed ;  they  join  hands,  dance  round,  change 
partners  and  places,  and  return  again,  with  a  cu- 
rious swimming  movement,  in  time  to  the  con- 
tinuous valse  music,  that  is  very  graceful  and 
peculiar.  All  the  national  characteristics  then 
come  curiously  out.  The  Spanish  girls  dance 
with  a  graceful,  floating  abandon  of  movement 
that  recalls  the  bolero  and  mandola  of  their 
Southern  land.  The  English  girls,  just  trans- 
planted to  this  world  of  sunshine  and  cotillons, 
glide  stiffly  routid  with  much  diffidence  and  with 
some  little  awkwardness,  that  will  soon  wear 
away.  They  require  coaching  to-night  from 
their  leaders,  and  assistance  from  their  partners 
and  friends,  but — they  enjoy  it.  The  cotillon, 
danced  here  in  all  its  perfection,  is  to  them  as 
fascinating  and  delightful  as  it  is  new.  The 
Americans  throw  themselves  into  it  with  admi- 
rable verve  and  energy ;  and  the  pretty  piquant 
French  girls,  with  little  Jeanne  and  her  bright- 
eyed  sisters  among  them,  valse  and poussette  and 
do  pas  de  basque  and  chasser  swiftly,  daintily  to 
and  fro  with  a  grace  and  coquetry  that  are  be- 
witching. 

On  went  the  cotillon :  an  infinite  variety  of 
figures  came,  and  it  must  be  told  of  Gilbert,  that 
even  he  was  fired  with  the  fever  of  action,  and 
longed  to  join  in  with  them  all.    The  fascination 


came  on  very  gradually,  in  steady,  irresistible 
degrees.  He  had  stood,  laughing,  in  ecstasies 
of  amusement  and  enjoyment  through  the  pretty 
scarf  figure,  the  kneeling  quadrille,  and  the  7nou- 
lin;  but  it  was  the  rosette  figure  and  Miss  Net- 
ley  that  finally  set  him  agoing. 

"I  can't  abide  him  any  more,  standing  sulk- 
ing against  that  door,"  the  young  lady  had  said 
to  Be'be  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  adding, 
"Wait  a  bit ;  I'll  have  him  spinning  around  be- 
fore long." 

And  she  had  tried  accordingly,  first  inviting 
him  to  walk  round  with  her  and  Bebe',  and  he  a 
flower,  or  a  horse,  or  something,  and  so  be  guessed 
by  any  young  lady  to  whom  she  pleased  to  con- 
duct him  ;  but  he  had  resisted  this.  Then  she 
had  held  out  her  pretty  gloved  hand  in  invita- 
tion to  him  to  be  her  conductor  through  the 
mysteries  of  the  lady's  chain,  but  he  had  shaken 
his  head,  and  she  had  stamped  her  foot  with  ir- 
ritation as  she  turned  away ;  but  at  last,  as  she 
knew  beforehand,  her  moment  came. 

"  What  are  they  going  to  do  with  all  those 
ribbons?"  he  had  asked  his  faithful  companion, 
Mr.  Jeffereys,  as,  after  making  way  for  clouds 
of  many-colored  scarfs,  for  flags,  toys,  and  oth- 
er implements  of  mysterious  purpose,  to  be  car- 
ried forward  and  back  again,  they  had  to  turn 
round  once  more,  and  admit  Bebe,  bearing  aloft 
a  huge,  gayly  decorated,  open  basket  filled  high 
with  rosettes  of  ribbon  of  every  possible  hue. 
"What  are  they  going  to  do  with  these  now?" 
he  said. 

"You  will  soon  see,"  said  Mr.  Jeffereys. 

"What!  distribute  them  among  the  ladies? 
Yes,  by  Jove,  I  declare!"  and  he  paused  and 
laughed  aloud  again  with  amusement  and  aston- 
ishment. The  danseurs  remained  for  a  moment 
still,  and  the  ladies — from  pretty  blushing  Jeanne, 
who  tripped  shyly  across  to  Morton,  to  the  inev- 
itable and  irrepressible  Miss  Netley,  who  came 
straight  over  to  Gilbert — each  went  up  to  the 
gentleman  of  her  selection,  pinned  the  rosette 
on  his  shouldei',  and  claimed  him  her  partner  in 
the  dance.  In  two  minutes  the  floor  was  once 
more  covered  with  swimming  couples,  and  Kunst's 
music  burst  forth  above  their  heads  with  renewed 
vigor,  in  a  peal  of  delicious  and  irresistible  strain. 

"Come  along,"  said  Miss  Netley,  as  Gilbert 
started  back  dismayed.  "Yes,  you  are  in  for 
it  now.  Come,  you  can  not  say  no  —  can  he, 
Mr.  Jeflfereys  ?  Come  you  along ;  never  fear,  I 
will  get  you  around." 

And  so  certainly  she  did. 

"Come  along,  then,"  said  Gilbert.  "I  sup- 
pose I  a?«  in  for  it;  shut  your  eyes  and  ride 
hard." 

Little  Cousin  Annette's  teaching  came  firith- 
fully  and  invaluably  to  his  recollection  then. 
He  encircled  his  determined  little  partner  firm- 
ly ;  he  caught  the  echo  of  that  floating  music ; 
he  found  his  balance  in  a  moment,  his  foot  as 
steady  as  his  ear  was  true.  He  was  just  con- 
scious of  the  amused  smile  in  Madame  Zophe'e's 
eyes  as  they  passed  her,  and  of  the  ring  of  the 
American  girl's  voice  as  she  said,  "Capital! 
here  we  go!"  and  then  up  came  to  his  assistance 
all  the  courage  of  a  rider  accustomed  to  five- 
barred  gates  and  to  sunk  fences,  and  away  they 
went,  and  he  enjoyed  it.  Miss  Netley  was  a  fa- 
mous partner.  The  pace  was  tremendous,  and 
in  a  rushing  American  deuxtemps  they  got  splea- 
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didly  round.  He  was  sony,  in  fact,  when  the 
clapping  of  the  leader's  hands  resounding  tiiroiigh 
tiie  room  told  tliera  that  they  must  stop.for  their 
turn  was  over.  She  let  go  his  hand,  touched  him 
lightly  on  the  shotdder,  and  brouglit  him  dexter- 
ously up  witli  a  last  swing  just  in  front  of  Be'be', 
who  stood  expectant  at  her  own  chair.  Gilbert 
must  find  his  way  back  again  across  the  room  to 
IMr.  Jeffereys  by  himself. 

"Must  we  stop ?  Must  I  go ?"  he  said,  as  she 
sat  down.     "  I  am  sorry." 

"Yes,  you  must;  but  —  tliat  is  right;  never 
mind!"  said  Miss  Netley.  "We  shall  have  an- 
other turn.     I'll  give  you  another  bow." 

And  so  she  did,  in  spite  of  Bebe's  remon- 
strance, and  they  went  oti'  in  that  flying  detix- 
temps  once  more.  Tiien  others  followed  her  ex- 
ample, seeing  that  Gilbert,  after  all,  did  not  re- 
fuse to  dance.  Jeanne's  sister  came  up  with  a 
blush  and  a  pretty  smile,  her  head  turned  with  a 
pretended  coyness  on  one  side  as  she  held  up 
her  rosette,  and  he  went  off  with  her — delighted 
again.  And  then  the  Comtesse  de  Beaulieu's 
young  married  daugliter  chose  him,  and  one  aft- 
er another  all  his  fair  friends  from  the  hills,  till 
he  was  gayly  decorated  with  many  a  bright-col- 
ored bow  all  over  his  coat-flaps,  and  was  very 
pleased  with  them  too.  Finally  little  Jeanne 
herself  came,  Morton  bringing  her  and  sticking 
on  the  rosette  unceremoniously  for  her  upon 
Gilbert's  coat,  which  she  was  much  too  shy  to 
do  for  herself,  and  then  they  two  had  a  charm- 
ing valse,  while  Morton  waited,  looking  on  with 
much  approval,  until  Gilbert  brought  back  his 
little  "lady  of  the  bright  eyes,"  and  he  appro- 
priated her  for  himself  again.  And  through  it 
all  Gilbert's  spirits  rose,  and  his  cheeks  flushed, 
and  his  eyes  sparkled,  and  he  thought  to  him- 
self decidedly  "  that  a  ball,  and,  above  all,  a  co- 
tillon, was  a  very  jolly  thing." 

Then  the  scene  changed.  The  ladies  sat  down. 
The  gentlemen  looked  impatiently  round.  What 
was  coming?  The  last  figure,  and  the  prettiest 
and  most  graceful,  surely,  of  all.  Gilbert  had 
to  make  way  again,  having  been  put  by  his  last 
partner  into  the  only  corner  left  for  him  —  his 
door-way.  He  had  to  make  way,  for  in  came 
the  attendants  once  more,  bearing  not  one  but 
many  baskets,  all  filled  to  overflowing  with  love- 
ly sweet-scented  flowers.  The  gentlemen  rush- 
ed at  them,  but  the  leader  waved  them  back. 
The  bouquets  were  carried  round  and  distrib- 
uted, every  danseur  securing  as  many  as  he  pos- 
sibly could,  and  the  room  seemed  suddenly  filled 
and  permeated  with  the  delicious  scent.  Parma 
violets,  snowy  hot-house  lilac,  roses,  stephanotis, 
gardenias,  were  carried  and  distributed  into  ev- 
ery corner;  and  Gilbert  looked  on  an  instant, 
wondering,  delighted,  surprised.  Then,  as  the 
baskets  passed  them,  he  suddenly  realized  the 
position  of  things ;  the  use  and  destiny  of  those 
lovely  bouquets  became  apparent  to  him.  Mor- 
ton was  proffering  his,  with  a  bright  smile,  to 
Jeanne,  and  she  had  taken  it,  touched  her  rosy 
lips  to  the  flowers  in  reply  to  his  glance,  and 
they  were  valsing  round  merrily  together,  while 
Gilbert  stood  astonislied  still.  Bdbe  had  prof- 
fered his  on  bended  knee  to  Miss  Netley ;  Cap- 
tain Ilanleigh  was  struggling  across  the  I'oom  to 
lay  his  at  the  feet  of  the  English  heiress,  Miss 
Carlisle;  and  every  cavalier  had  rushed  with  his 
fragrant  offering  to  secure  first  the  special  lady 


of  his  love.  In  two  minutes  once  again  the 
floor  was  crowded,  all  were  valsing  swiftly  round, 
each  lady  bearing  aloft,  proud  and  delighted,  her 
lovely  trophy  of  flowers. 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  Gilbert  to  himself,  with  a 
sudden  long-drawn  breath,  as  the  position  broke 
upon  him.  "Ah!  now — hurra!  I  understand!" 
and  he  sprung  forward,  rushed  to  the  nearest 
basket  he  could  get  hold  of,  imd  claimed  a  bou- 
quet in  his  turn. 

"Oh,  do  you  want  one?  Yes  —  certainly," 
said  the  leader,  who  stood  near.  "I  beg  your 
pardon,  I  thought  you  were  not  dancing.  Here 
is  a  beauty — about  the  best  of  tlie  lot." 

"Thanks,"  said  Gilbert,  and  he  turned  away 
with  his  treasure,a  little  glance  of  triumph  spark- 
ling in  his  eyes  and  his  color  deepening  as  he 
bent  over  it  for  a  moment,  and  paused.  Then 
he  looked  round.  Eveiy  body  was  dancing; 
the  room  was  quite  crowded,  but  little  he  cared. 
He  plunged  riglit  into  the  middle  of  the  vortex, 
canoned  violently  against  Be'be  and  Miss  Netley, 
and  rebounded  hard  against  Monsieur  de  Veuil, 
who,  with  mouth  wide  open  and  hair  on  end, 
was  making  some  stout  lady  dance.  On  went  ' 
Gilbert,  disregarding  all  exclamations,  and  made 
his  way  straight  to  Madame  Zophee's  seat.  He 
held  out  his  bouquet ;  she  was  still  in  her  place 
behind  the  Princess,  who  smiled  and  turned, 
amused,  to  her,  as  Gilbert  stood  and  waited,  his 
bouquet  still  extended  in  his  hand.  Madame 
Zophe'e  shook  her  head. 

"You  must,"  he  said,  determinedly.  "You 
can  not  help  it  now — you  must." 

"Ah  no,  Sir  Gilbert.  Thank  you,  I  never 
dance." 

"  But  I  never  do  either,  and  I  had  to,  as  yon 
saw.     So  come  ;  you  must,  you  know  you  must." 

"No,  no,  I  can  not!"  she  repeated. 

But  her  eyes  softened  and  looked  wistfully  at 
him  as  he  stood  pleading  there.  She  was  very 
young  still — poor  little  Zophee — and  the  music 
and  the  gay  scene,  and  the  crowd  of  dancers 
floating  past  her  had  made  her  pulses  beat  and 
her  cheek  glow  for  the  last  hour.  She  loved 
dancing  as  Southerners  do  love  it.  She  had 
danced  through  many  a  day  of  that  fiir-away 
past,  as  they  dance  in  the  Sun -lands,  as  they  J 
dance  among  the  Sun -maids,  as  her  mother 
and  her  grandmother  had  danced,  perhaps,  be- 
fore her,  with  the  old  wild  race,  with  the  Tsiga- 
nie ;  and  her  eyes  softened  and  sparkled  bright- 
ly again  as  she  tried  to  say,  "  No,  no,  I  can  not," 
once  more. 

"Ah,  but  you  must!"'  said  the  Princess,  at 
last,  turning  to  her  with  her  gentle,  persuasive 
way.  "You  must!"  she  repeated  again,  laying 
her  hand  upon  Zophee's,  and  speaking,  as  she 
always  did  to  her,  in  winning  tones  of  tender- 
ness, gently  combining  entreaty  with  soft  but 
irresistible  command.  "In  the  cotillon  you 
must  when  you  have  a  bouquet,  you  know,  Zo- 
phee ;  you  can  not  refuse." 

"Ah  me!"  said  Zophe'e,  murmuring  softl}'  to 
herself  in  Russian.  "Ah  me!  Have  I  no 
strength  of  resistance?  Why  did  I  come  to  a 
ball?  That  music!  Sir  Gilbert,  I  thank  you, 
you  are  so  kind.  Must  I,  then  ?  Well,  just  one 
turn." 

She  rose,  and  the  Princess  made  room  for 
her ;  and  she  came  out  to  him,  and  he  placed 
the  bouquet  in  her  hand. 
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"I  am  sure  you  can  dance,  dear,"  said  the 
Princess,  as  she  paused,  hesitating  a  moment  by 
Gilbert's  side.  "1  am  sure  you  will  valse  to 
perfection." 

"Dance I"  said  Madame  Zophe'e,  with  spark- 
ling eyes.  "  Why  do  you  make  me?  You  for- 
get I  am  a  Tsiganie." 

"At  all  events,  /  can  keep  time,"  said  Gil- 
bert, "and  that  is  about  all,"  he  added;  and 
then  he  encircled  her  gold -spanned  waist,  and 
she  put  her  hand  liglitly  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
Metra's  "La  Kose"  came  floating  softly  from 
behind  the  green  orchestra,  and  almost  before  he 
was  aware  of  it  they  had  begun. 

"Wonderfully  jolly !"  was  Gilbert's  descrip- 
tive epithet,  which  he  had  applied  in  inward  so- 
liloquy to  all  the  former  dances  of  this  evening ; 
and,  but  for  this  dance,  that  would  probably  have 
been  always  his  commentary  on,  and  impression 
of,  raising  in  general,  as  he  merrily  joined  it, 
and  went  rushing  round.  But  while  raising, 
taken  widely,  is  a  pleasant  pastime  or  an  active 
exercise,  there  are  some  raises,  danced  here  and 
there,  which  remain  lingering  upon  the  memory 
like  a  lovely  poem.  And  so  it  seemed  to  Gil- 
bert, as  now  he  did  not  rush  otF  vehemently,  as 
he  had  done  before,  carrying  his  partner  rigor- 
ously along  with  him,  with  energetic  action 
strongly  contradictory  to  the  poetry  of  "La 
Rose;"  but  he  seemed  to  pause  as  he  encircled 
Madame  Zophee's  waist,  and  then  she  floated 
away  with  him  into  a  wonderful  musical  dream- 
land. He  seemed  caiTied  away  as  the}'  went 
smoothly,  quietly,  gliding  orer  the  room ;  she 
gently  steadying  and  guiding  him,  by  her  hand 
lying  so  lightly  yet  so  firmly  in  its  place ;  he 
supporting  her,  and  yet  entirely  led  by  her,  car- 
ried on  by  that  curious,  mesmeric  power  of  a 
beautiful  dancer — a  power  that  made  the  strains 
of  "La  Rose"  seem,  then  and  erer  after,  to  him 
as  the  echo  of  a  delicious  dream. 

"You  raise  well.  Sir  Gilbert,"  she  said,  as 
they  paused  after  three  times  sweeping  the  wide 
round  of  the  room. 

"I  nerer  knew  it  before,"  he  answered. 
"And  you — " 

"Ah !  I — it  is  an  old  forgotten  vice,  my  love 
of  it.  But  dancing  has  always  seemed  as  the 
poetry  of  movement  to  me." 

"It  is  perfect.     May  we  go  on  again  ?" 

"No — well,  once  more.  The  cotillon  is  over. 
I  see  the  leader  has  himself  started  now.  Ah, 
every  body  is  rushing  for  one  turn.  Are  you 
afraid?  No?  Come,  then;  just  once  more 
round." 

Once  more  just  round  the  room  they  went, 
and  she  stopped  him  by  the  Princess's  side. 

"I  could  soon  make  you  a  charming  raiser," 
she  said,  as  he  turned  to  smile,  with  sparkUng 
eyes,  into  her  face. 

"I  wish  you  would !"  he  exclaimed,  and  she 
laughed  in  answer.  Her  cheeks  were  bright 
with  her  unwonted  exertion,  and  her  dark  eyes 
were  glistening  with  a  wonderful  brilliancy  of 
life.  She  looked  so  young  as  she  stood  for  a 
moment,  all  lighted  up  with  that  transitory 
gleam,  glowing  with  the  warmth  of  her  mo- 
mentary self-  abandonment  to  the  bright,  soft 
enjoyment  of  her  lost  youth.  Gilbert's  face  re- 
flected her  look  of  happiness,  his  eyes  glanced 
in  a  bright  answer  to  hers.  Suddenly  she  paled, 
and  the  cloud  fell. 


"I  must  not  do  it  again!"  she  exclaimed, 
plaintirely,  clasping  her  liands  with  a  passionate 
gesture.  "Why  did  I  come?  Why  did  I  do 
it,  after  I  said  I  would  nerer  again?' 

She  turned  from  him  before  he  could  answer 
her,  and  sunk  back  upon  a  racant  seat. 

"Hare  I  tired  you  too  much?"  he  said.  "I 
am  very  sorry." 

"  No,  no !"  and  she  gare  him  her  left  hand  for 
an  instant,  as  if  to  re -assure  him.  "It  is  not 
you ;  nerer  mind ;  only  do  not  ask  me  to  do  it 
— do  not  ask  me  again." 

"Why?  why?"  —  the  one  eager  word  that 
rose  erer  to  his  lips  as  he  talked  to  her.  It 
came  quirering  to  them  again,  but  was  crushed 
back  in  time— the  one  word  he  had  forbidden 
to  himself. 

"You  are  tired  ?"  said  the  Princess,  suddenly 
obserring  her.  "You  are  tired,  dear.  You  went 
rery  quick  and  long,"  she  added,  turning  to  clasp 
her  friend's  hand.  "You  are  pale,  Zophe'e ;  you 
are  not  accustomed,  as  we  are,  to  the  heat  and 
the  fatigue." 

Gilbert  stood  up  and  looked  round  in  perplex- 
ity for  a  moment.  Was  there  any  thing  he  could 
do  for  her  ?  He  knew  all  her  changeful  moods 
so  well :  often  before,  as  they  had  talked  togeth- 
er, she  had  thus  paled  suddenly,  and  lost  lier  self- 
control.  His  one  tliought  was  what  he  could  do 
to  quiet  and  soothe  her  now. 

As  he  turned,  several  Frenchmen  drew  near — 
Monsieur  de  Varmont,  the  Comte  de  Soier, 
Monsieur  de  Crele,  and  others  :  they  had  all 
come  with  the  same  question,  all  pursuing  the 
same  object.  IMadame  Variazinka  had  danced 
with  "  Sare  Geelbert ;"  would  she  not  dance  with 
them  ?  This  invasion  seemed,  curiously  enough, 
to  rouse  jNIadame  Zophee,  and  to  restore  to  her 
her  self-control.  No.  she  would  dance  with  none 
of  them ;  she  was  tired,  she  was  going  home ; 
and  Gilbert  stood  by  with  a  pleased  feeling  of 
triumphant  superiority  as,  one  by  one,  she  waved 
them  back  from  her,  and  turned  at  last  wearily 
away. 

"Do  you  really  wish  to  go  home?"  he  said, 
bending  toward  her,  and  speaking  in  low,  earnest 
tones. 

"  I  do  rery  much.  I  should  nerer  hare  come. 
Can  I  go  away  ?  See,  the  Princess  has  gone  to 
dance.  AVhat  can  I  do  ?  Oh,  I  would  go  away ! 
Oh  yes,  I  would  go  home;  indeed,  indeed,  I 
would." 

"AYill  you  let  me  take  you,  then?"  said  Gil- 
bert. "To  your  carriage,  I  mean.  I  will  tell 
the  Princess — I  will  say  you  were  tired ;  I  will 
tell  her  any  thing  you  like — but  will  you  let  me 
take  you?" 

"Do  you  think  the  carnage  is  there?" 

"I  am  sure  it  is.  I  will  go  and  see,  if  yon 
like,  Madame  Zophee ;  but  it  would  take  so  long 
coming  back  to  you  all  up  the  room.  Will  you 
not  come  now  ?  And  while  you  put  your  cloak  on 
I  will  call  up  your  carriage." 

"Very  well;  I  should  like  to  go,"  she  said; 
and  she  rose  and  took  his  arm. 

They  threaded  their  way  through  the  crowd, 
the  excited  flush  of  the  dance  baring  passed  from 
both  of  them  ;  their  wonted  quiet  manner  of  in- 
tercourse haring  taken  its  place.  He  led  her 
along  silently,  with  a  pleasant  feeling  thrilling 
him  of  appropriation  of  her — appropriation,  as 
he  told  himself  pleasingly,  by  her  allowed.     She 
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acknowledgeil  it  among  all  that  crowd  as  Aispavt 
to  care  for  her,  to  lead  her  out  as  he  had  brought 
her  into  the  room.  His  strange,  sweet  friend — 
he  was  full  only  of  concern  for  her  now,  saddened 
in  the  midst  of  this  gay  scene,  because  her  glance 
had  saddened,  sorry  because  her  cheek  had  paled. 

"  I  will  look  for  Ivan  and  the  carriage,"  he 
said,  as  he  left  her  at  the  cloak-room  door ;  and 
then  away  he  went  out  into  the  dark,  still  night, 
among  the  crowd  of  waiting  carriages,  to  where 
the  long  row  of  horses  were  drawn  up,  all  champ- 
ing restlessly  at  their  bits ;  and  he  called  for 
Ivan,  but  in  vain.  No  Ivan  replied,  no  Ivan  was 
forthcoming,  although  again  and  again  he  sent 
emissaries,  and  called  the  name  himself  loudly 
along  the  line.  No  Ivan  was  there  ;  some  mis- 
take had  occurred,  evidently  ;  Ivan"s  orders  had 
not  been  nnderstood,  and  Gilbert  came  back  to 
Madame  Zophe'e  in  dismay. 

"Not  there?  You  do  not  say  so !  How  ex- 
traordinary of  Ivan  I  And  Vasilie,  is  he  not 
among  the  servants  in  the  hall  ?" 

"Neither  of  them.  I  have  called  up  and 
down  the  whole  line ;  there  is  not  a  sign  of  them 
anywhere. " 

"And  I  —  I  can  not  get  home  I"  exclaimed 
iladame  Zophee,  in  despair,  realizing  suddenly 
the  full  force  of  the  situation. 

"I  am  so  sorry  1"  he  repeated.  "What  can 
be  done  ?  Will  you  mind  waiting  ?  or  will  you 
have  some  one  else's  carriage  ?  Let  me  see — of 
course  I  will  call  up  my  aunt's." 

"It  is  of  no  use,  Sir  Gilbert;  it  is  only  two 
o'clock,  and  I  know  hers  was  not  ordered  till 
half- past  three.  Monsieur  Morton  would  not 
have  it  a  moment  earlier,  and,  ali  me  I  I  ordered 
mine  at  one — and  it  has  not  come  for  me.  Va- 
silie mistook  what  I  said  to  him.  What  is  to  be 
done  ?■' 

"  Will  you  have  some  one  else's  carriage  ?"'  he 
said. 

"No,  no  I  I  can  not  take  away  the  carriage 
of  somebody  I  do  not  know,  or  any  one's,  indeed, 
without  permission  ;  and  they  are  all,  all  dancing 
still — what  can  I  do?  Sir  Gilbert,  go  back,  and 
do  not  mind  me." 

"As  if  I  would  1"  he  said,  resolutely,  Mith  the 
dim  consciousness  within  him  that  it  was  a  very 
great  deal  pleasanter  standing  here,  even  in  the 
cold  and  draughty  entrance  to  the  cloak-room, 
looking  consolingly  into  INIadame  Zophe'e's  fair, 
quiet  face,  than  it  could  possibly  be  dancing  in 
the  ball  -  room  with  Miss  Netley  or  any  otiier 
laughing-eyed  partner,  of  whatever  clioie. 

"^ladame  Zophe'e,"  he  said,  presently,  in  his 
frank,  straightforward,  matter-of-fact  way,  "you 
really  ought  to  go  home.  You  do  look  tired. 
That  delicious  valse  we  had  together  was  too 
much  for  you,  and  it  was  all  my  fault." 

"It  was  not  the  valse.  Sir  Gilbert;  no — do 
not  say  that.  Do  not  mind  me — it  is  my  way, 
you  know ;  it  is  the  old  story,"  she  added,  smil- 
ing up  at  him,  but  with  a  sad  look  in  her  eyes 
that  contradicted  the  smile.  "It  was  not  the 
valse,  you  know,  but  the  thoughts  that  came  with 
it ;  and  now — yes,  that  and  every  thing  has  made 
me  veiy  tired." 

"  If  I  could  only  get  you  home,"  he  continued, 
earnestly;  "would  you  come  with  me?  Will  you 
walk,  I  mean?  It  is  such  a  little  way,  and  it  is  such 
a  glorious  night.  It  is  mild  and" delicious,  and 
there  is  brilliant  starlight;  will  you  not  walk?" 


"  Shall  I?"  she  said,  eagerly.  "  I  should  so 
like  to  get  home." 

"Come,  then;"  and  he  drew  her  hand  with- 
in his  arm.  "Are  you  Avell  wrapped  up?  Are 
you  warm  enough  in  your  queer  head-dress — 
are  you  quite  sure?  Come,  then;"  and  she  let 
him  lead  her  out. 

Out  from  the  heated,  exciting  ball-room  they 
went — out  on  to  the  terrace  that  led  along  to  her 
hotel — out  into  the  clear,  beautiful,  silver  radiance 
that  lighted  up  the  soft  darkness  of  the  night ; 
and  along  the  terrace  they  went,  pausing  a  mo- 
ment, instinctively,  unconsciously,  to  gaze,  as 
they  stood  side  by  side,  upon  that  wondrously 
bewitching  view ;  to  watch  the  clouds  roll  over 
the  mountains,  that  rose  away  across  the  valley, 
looming  in  the  mystic  light,  far,  far  away ;  "to 
feel  their  hearts  thrill,  as  they  stood,  silent  and 
awe-struck,  with  the  majesty  of  the  mighty  nat- 
ure-world before  them,  overpowering  their  souls 
in  all  its  lofty  and  sublime  composure,  in  its  in- 
tense and  stirring  contrast  to  that  scene  of  hu- 
man life — fraught  with  excitement  and  frivolous 
vanity — in  which  they  had  mingled  so  unthink- 
ingly, and  from  which  they  had  come  away. 

"Let  me  go  home,"  said  Madame  Zophee, 
presently,  and  he  led  her  across  the  terrace  to 
her  hotel^led  her  almost  in  silence,  and  left  her 
with  scarcel}'  another  word.  For  he  understood 
her  changed  mood  ;  his  heart  answered  the  deep 
thrill  of  sentiment,  soul-stirring  and  passionately 
devotional,  which  he  knew  that  view,  her  mount- 
ains, the  realized  contrast,  had  awakened  in  her; 
and  by  word  or  look  he  would  not  disturb  tlie 
saddened  tranquillity  of  her  spirit,  for  he  under- 
stood her — and  was  he  not  her  tender,  her  con- 
siderate, and  most  chivalrous  friend  ? 


CHAPTER  XV. 

BAND-DAY   IX    THE    BASSE    FLAXTE. 

A  LITTLE  of  the  lassitude  of  reaction  hung 
about  the  whole  party  in  the  Rue  de  Lycee  next 
day ;  not  unnatural,  certainly,  after  the  unwonted 
excitement  of  the  first  ball.  It  was  not  a  hunt- 
ing-dav',  so  there  was  nothing  to  make  any  one 
turn  out  earlier  than  he  pleased ;  and  after  a 
late  dejeuner  with  his  aunt  and  cousin,  Gilbert 
found  the  afternoon  hours  left  upon  his  hands. 
It  was  his  own  fault,  certainly.  The  marquise 
had  innumerable  visits  to  pay,  and  to  perform 
this  duty  she  warmly  invited  Gilbert  to  ac- 
company her,  not  feeling  much  astonishment, 
however,  when  he  declined.  Morton  had  made 
an  important  engagement  with  Jeanne,  and  he 
also  expressed  his  desire  that  Gilbert  should  join 
the  party  at  La  Villette.  But  neither  did  this 
suggestion  suit  him.  Indeed,  as  his  aunt  at  last 
asserted,  Gilbert  was  fidgety  to-day.  No  sug- 
gestion seemed  to  fall  in  with  his  ideas,  and 
his  kind  friends  finally  realized  tliat  they  must 
leave  him  to  dispose  of  himself.  With  this  result 
he  seemed  satisfied. 

"To  tell  the  truth,  aunt,"  he  elaborately  ex- 
plained, "I  have  not  half  explored  the  town 
yet ;  there  are  lots  of  interesting  corners,  I  have 
no  doubt,  that  I  have  still  to  see." 

"But — how ?"  exclaimed  the  marquis,  look- 
ing severely  at  IMorton.  "Have  you  not  been 
couducted — has  Morton  not  had  the  politeness, 
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my  dear  nephew,  to  be  your  guide?  Certainly 
— certainly  tiiere  are  many  most  interesting  ob- 
jects for  you  to  visit,  and  many  scenes  of  famous 
historic  association  which,  without  foil,  you  must 
be  conducted  to  see." 

"Oh,  thank  you,  thank  you  a  thousand  times, 
uncle!"  exclaimed  Gilbert,  hastily,  seized  indeed 
with  a  sudden  horror  that  the  marquis  might 
himself  ofter  to  be  his  cicerone  for  the  afternoon. 
"  Indeed,  we  have  done  all  that  part  of  the  sight- 
seeing thoroughly ;  have  we  not,  Morton  ?  We 
went  into  it  in  a  regular  business-like  way  yester- 
day and  the  day  before." 

"Yes;  do  not  reproach  me,  fether,"  said 
Morton,  "for  I  have  done  my  part.  If  Gilbert 
is  not  completely  au  fait  with  Jeanne  d'Albret, 
Le  bon  Roi,  Gabrielle  d'Estre'es,  Bernadotte, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it,  it  is  not  my  fault.  I  have 
taken  him  everywhere.  He  has  been  all  over 
the  chateau,  and  he  has  seen  the  tortoise-shell 
cradle,  and  the  trophy  of  flags,  and  the  statue, 
and  every  thing ;  and  I  only  hope  that  it  has  all 
made  a  due  impression  upon  his  mind." 

"I  like  every  thing  about  that  jolly  old  fellow, 
Henri  IV.,"  said  Gilbert.  "Before  I  came 
here,  indeed,  I  associated  Pan  and  the  Bearnais 
cliietiy  with  Morton  and  him." 

"Ah,  then — that  is  well,"  said  the  marquis, 
somewhat  pacified,  and  turning  his  attention  to 
his  luncheon  again. 

"Have  a  glass  of  Juran^on,  Gilbert,"  said 
Morton,  "for  it  is,  after  all,  I  think,  about  my 
pleasantest  association  with  Henri  IV." 

"Do,"  said  the  marquise,  "and  give  me  a 
little,  Morton,  as  well ;  it  is  so  fortifying.  Gil- 
bert, fill  up  your  glass." 

"And  think, "said  Morton,  solemnly,  "as  you 
imbibe,  of  that  imposing  moment.  Scene,"  he 
went  on  with  melodramatic  pathos — "Scene — 
The  Tour  de  Mazere.  Moment— The  birth-time 
of  Henri  of  Navarre.  Present — The  Infant,  plus 
his  grandfather  and  a  bottle  of  Juran^on  wine. 
Action — An  ounce  of  garlic  eaten  by  the  royal 
stranger,  and  half  a  pint  of  the  silvery  liquid 
imbibed,  to  the  astonishment  of  his  attendants, 
the  fortifying  of  his  constitution,  the  satisfaction 
of  his  grandparent,  and  the  future  glory  of 
France." 

"What  are  you  saying,  Morton?"  said  the 
marquis,  in  an  irritated  tone,  for  he  had  only  half 
followed  the  meaning  of  his  son's  eloquent  rodo- 
montade, and  the  levity  of  his  tones  displeased 
him.  "You  do  talk  a  continual  persiflage!"  he 
continued.     "  What  do  you  say  ?" 

"  I  am  merely  pursuing  my  instructions  to  my 
cousin,"  Morton  continued;  "my  causeries  on 
the  history  of  our  capital  of  Beam,  and  illustra- 
ting my  discourse  as  I  go  along  by  practical  ex- 
])eriments  on  tlie  merits  of  Juran9on  wine.  But 
I  have  done,  father.  Gilbert  is  not  a  hopeful  pu- 
pil, so  I  have  done.  Farewell,  every  body  —  a 
tantot,  mon  cousin — now  I  am  off  to  Jeanne." 

Then  they  separated,  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon  all  went  their  respective  ways,  the  mar- 
quise to  pay  her  visits,  and  to  spend  some  very 
pleasant  hours  in  hearing  often  repeated  the  tru- 
ly sincere  expressions  of  her  friends'  delight  at 
her  return  to  town. 

The  marquis  repaired  soon  and  successively  to 
the  two  clubs,  whiling  away  very  agreeably  the 
time,  first  in  a  local  gossip  with  sundry  white- 
headed  compatriots  at  the  "Cercle  Henri,"  be- 


low the  theatre,  beyond  Lafontaine's  shop  ;  and 
then  changing  the  scene  into  the  English  Club 
on  the  Place  Royale,  from  the  window  of  which 
admirable  institution  a  most  cheerful  view  of  life 
could  be  taken  any  fine  afternoon,  and  where 
much  lively  converse,  and  many  good  rubbers  of 
whist,  and  not  a  few  excellent  stories,  might  be 
enjoyed. 

Gilbert  saw  his  aunt  enter  her  carriage,  taking 
his  hat  off  with  a  smile  to  her  as  he  stood  linger- 
ing on  the  doorstep  ;  and  she,  kissing  her  finger- 
tips and  shaking  her  snowy  curls  at  him,  drove 
out  of  the  court.  Then  he  went  off  by  himself. 
He  had  made  no  plan  for  his  own  occupation 
dui'ing  the  afternoon.  He  had  no  secret  project 
in  his  mind,  prompting  his  steady  refusal  of  all 
suggestions  for  his  amusement  from  his  friends. 

He  was  conscious  merely  of  a  wish  to  be  left 
alone,  a  sort  of  dim  idea  that  he  would  trust  to 
fate  rather  than  to  project  to  bring  something 
pleasant  in  his  way.  He  was  in  a  curious,  tired, 
and  dreamy  frame  of  mind  that  suggested  idle- 
ness, so  he  turned  his  footsteps  along  the  Rue 
de  Lycee  without  any  clear  realization  of  where 
he  wished  or  meant  to  go.  He  passed  his  own 
house,  rejecting  promptly  a  suggestion  of  con- 
science that  he  might  very  properly  go  up  to  his 
room  and  pass  this  idle  afternoon  in  writing  his 
home  letters.  An  epistle  to  his  mother  was  cer- 
tainly due  about  this  time,  and  a  whole  budget 
of  business  papers  lay,  unnoticed  and  unanswer- 
ed, on  his  table  besides.  But  he  was  in  no  mood 
for  them  to-day. 

He  turced  the  corner  o^  the  club,  and  came 
out  upon  the  Place  at  last.  It  was  about  three 
o'clock,  and  a  glorious  winter  day,  and  the  Place, 
with  its  grand  background  of  mountains  rising  at 
the  far  end  in  the  distant  view,  looked  a  tempt- 
ing lounging- place  in  which  to  smoke  a  quiet 
Manila,  and  pass  in  pleasant  dolce  far  niente  an 
afternoon. 

There  were  very  few  people  visible  there  at 
this  hour  of  the  day.  Every  bod}'  was  driving, 
riding,  visiting  each  other,  or  still  resting  away 
fatigue.  He  wandered  down  the  Place  between 
the  rows  of  leafless  trees ;  he  passed  the  gate- 
way and  walked  just  under  the  windows  of  the 
Hotel  de  France  ;  and  when  he  reached  the  par- 
apet he  leaned  on  it  for  a  moment,  looked  across 
the  valley,  gazed  at  the  mountain-tops  without 
feeling  that  he  saw  them,  and  then  he  turned 
suddenly  round.  He  was  facing  the  huge  hotel 
now,  on  its  southern  side.  The  range  of  win- 
dows opposite  him  looked  every  one  of  them 
straight  over  Gave  and  coteaux  and  the  valleys 
toward  the  pics  and  mountain  ranges  in  full  face 
of  the  Spanish  sun ;  and  the  stone  balcony  on 
the  rez-de-chaussee  (that  was,  as  he  looked  up, 
just  on  the  level  above  his  eyes)  commanded,  in 
the  glory  of  the  midday,  or  in  the  sweetness  of 
the  moonlight,  the  whole  gi'and  prospect  of  the 
Pyrenees.  The  two  low  French  windows  open- 
ing on  to  it,  at  the  west  corner  close  to  him,  stood 
wide  open  this  afternoon,  and  by  moving  a  little 
forward  and  raising  himself  to  his  full  height  he 
could  see  almost  right  in — quite  sufficiently  so, 
at  all  events,  to  realize  that  the  room  was  empty. 
Madame  Zophee  was  evidently  not  at  home. 

"Not  a  soul  to  be  found!"  he  exclaimed  to 
himself,  in  a  vexed  tone,  at  last.  "  There  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  creature  awake  in  the 
whole  place.     Where  has  every  body  gone  to,  I 
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wonder  ?  and  what  is  to  become  of  me  ?  I  do 
wonder  where  Madame  Zophe'e  is ;  gone  out 
walking,  I  fancy;  or,  more  likely,  as  it  is  just 
three  o'clock,  she  has  gone  oft' for  a  drive." 

No  use  lingering  there,  at  all  events.  There 
was,  evidently,  no  chance  of  her  appearing  at  the 
window,  as  he  had  half  consciously  been  hoping 
that  he  should  see  her  do.  No  use  lingering 
there ;  there  was  no  one  to  be  seen.  So  he  turn- 
ed his  footsteps  westward  along  the  terrace,  light- 
ing his  cigar,  and  walking  slowly,  the  grand  view 
pleasing  and  the  soft  air  soothing  him  uncon- 
sciously as  he  went,  but  his  mind  remaining  still 
restless.  His  promenade,  in  all  its  solitude,  did 
not  promise  him  so  much  enjoyment  as  he  had 
assured  his  aunt  and  Morton  he  should  find  there- 
in. 

He  passed  along  the  boulevard  and  the  terrace 
under  tlie  castle  wall.  He  looked  up  at  the  old 
Tour  de  Mazere,  and  thought  drowsil}'  of  Mar- 
garet de  Valois  and  Jeanne  d'Albret,  and  Mor- 
ton's dissertation  upon  the  Juran^on  wine ;  and 
then  he  wound  round  by  the  bastions  into  the 
lower  ground,  that  had  been  once  the  garden  of 
the  castle  in  the  grand  old  days  of  the  Viscounts 
of  Beam. 

He  came  upon  Triquetti's  graceful  statue  of 
Gaston  Phoebus,  Comte  de  Foix,  and  he  stood 
puffing  his  cigar  for  some  minutes  here,  admir- 
ing the  agile-looking  figure,  the  princely,  grace- 
ful posture,  the  eager,  energetic  face,  and  then 
suddenly,  as  he  lingered,  music  burst  upon  his 
ear.  He  strolled  on  and  found  himself  present- 
ly in  the  Basse  Flante,  on  the  fringe  of  a  crowd 
of  people,  and  in  full  view  and  hearing  of  a  mil- 
itar}'  band. 

"Band-day  at  the  Basse  Plante"it  was  in- 
deed, and  a  scene  of  festivity  he  found  there, 
quite  unexpected.  He  had  heard  of  tlie  band- 
days  on  tlie  Place  Royale,  and  Morton's  and 
Bebe's  description  of  that  assembly  of  loveliness 
and  fashion  had  made  him  a  little  bit  curious 
and  eager  in  anticipation  for  the  first  day  to  ar- 
rive. But  nobody  had  told  him  of  the  music 
here;  and  tlie  reason  soon  revealed  itself,  as  he 
lingered  and  criticised  the  crowd,  observing  im- 
mediately that  of  fashion  and  beauty  there  was 
little  or  none. 

The  band-day  in  the  Basse  Plante,  from  some 
freak  of  fashion,  like  the  Serpentine  drive  in 
Hyde  Park,  had  ceased  to  be  a  la  mode.  "No- 
body "  came  to  it — that  is,  "nobody"  according 
to  the  language  of  the  ball-rooms  of  Pau.  No 
English,  exce])t  nurses  and  children  ;  no  French 
or  Americans  of  such  as  wore  costumes  of  Felix 
and  Laferriere. 

Yet  the  scene  was  both  curious  and  pictur- 
esque. Tiie  company  was  chiefly  native  —  of 
"the  people"  —  almost  all  bourgeois  from  the 
near  neighborhood  or  from  the  town  of  Pau. 
There  were  crowds  of  neat,  busy-looking  women, 
stout  mothers  of  families  with  groups  of  little 
quaintly  dressed  children,  brought  out  with  them 
to  hear  the  music,  to  dance  in  the  sunshine,  to 
lie  about  on  the  grass  in  happy  idleness,  and  gen- 
erally to  enjoy  themselves  and  make  "fete." 

Ail  these  good  personages  had  set  themselves 
down  in  circles,  and  sat  packed  closely  together, 
each  resting  her  feet  on  the  edge  of  her  neigh- 
bor's chair.  Their  husbands  and  husbands' 
friends  sat  lound  and  among  them,  looking  very 
happy  and  sociable,  smoking  much  potent  tobac- 


co, and  holding  much  noisy  discourse.  The  men 
smoked  and  chattered,  and  the  women  clicked 
their  knitting-pins,  and  shouted  often  and  vocif- 
erously to  their  mob -capped  babies,  who  were 
prone  persistently  to  stray  far  afield,  and  they 
and  their  surroundings  altogether  made  a  curious 
and  lively  picture. 

The  chateau  closed  in  the  view  on  one  side, 
and  the  park  stretched  away  on  the  other,  and 
here  in  the  Basse  Plante  the  tall  leafless  trees 
grew  in  stiff",  prim  rows,  recalling  ever  the  quaint 
taste  that  had  laid  out  these  pleasure-grounds 
and  the  strange  old  scenes  of  its  royal  and  early 
times.     Across  the  tall  stems  fell  the  winter  sun- 
shine, deepening  already  to  a  ruddy  glow  as  the 
early  twilight  crept  on.     The  Basse  Plante  and 
the  valley  even  at  this  hour  were  covered  with 
the  soft  floating  mist  that  hei-alded  the  darkness. 
Among  the  black-stemmed  trees,  glittering  in 
the  sun-rays,  stood  the  circle  of  soldieis — their 
red  pantaloons  and  blue  frocLs  giving  glow  and 
i  color  to  the  picture,  and  their  brass  instruments 
flashing   back    reflections    of  the  light.      And 
through  the  still,  wintry  branches  and  the  gath- 
I  ering  mists  rose  sweet,  stirring  music,  softened 
j  where  Gilbert  stood  by  a  little  distance,  and  wak- 
ing exquisite  thrills  of  recollection  as  the  strain 
reached  him,  for  it  was  the  full  floating  echo, 
familiar  and   delicious,  of  Metra's  "La  Rose." 
Like  the  rise  and  fiiU  of  the  rhythm  of  a  beau- 
tiful poem  the  strains  reached  him,  bringing  a 
flush  of  soft  excitement  to  his  cheek  and  a  glitter 
of  unwonted  feeling  to  his  eyes.     He  listened  de- 
.  lighted,  and  leaned  for  some  time  against  a  tree, 
j  smoking    his    cigarette,   watching    the   curious, 
j  bright-colored  crowd,  and  enjoying  the  soft  still- 
ness of  the  air  as  the  sunlight  glowed  every  in- 
I  stant  to  a  richer  and  warmer  hue  and  the  shad- 
j  ows  deepened  under  the  tall-stemmed  trees. 
I      Along  the  stiff'  alleys  of  the  Basse  Plante  he 
could  see  the  slowly  moving  figures  of  people 
sauntering  to  and  fro  in  tete-a-tete  a  little  away 
[  from  the  circle  round  the  band.     And,  farther 
i  still,  fiir  into  the  brown  shadows  of  the  park,  he 
I  saw  solitary  figures  dotted  here  and  there:  an 
I  unsociable   man   like  himself  appeared  on  one 
side,  smoking  a  misanthropical  cigar;  a  priest 
I  emerged  from  the  sylvan  shade,  paced  the  avenue 
toward  the  chateau,  and  disappeared ;  one  quaint, 
'  characteristic  figure  after  another  caught  Gilbert's 
]  attention  and  amused  him.     And  so  he  stood  for 
I  a  long  while,  lingering  and  looking,  and  listening 
to  the  music  there. 

Suddenly  he  sprung  upright  from  his  lounging 
position  and  gazed  eageily  down  one  long  row 
of  trees.  It  was  a  stiff'  avenue,  leading  under 
the  ramparts  of  the  castle  toward  the  entrance 
near  the  Haute  Plante.  The  sun -glow  was 
flooding  there,  scattering  the  silvery  gathering 
mists  on  its  way,  and  between  the  dark  and  tall- 
stemmed  trees"  there  was  coming  toward  hira 
some  one  he  thought  he  knew.  It  was  too  far 
off  to  recognize  any  thing  but  the  sweep  of  the 
dress,  the  step,  the  tournure  of  the  figure,  and 
the  verve  and  grace  and  lightness  of  the  walk ; 
but  still  he  sprung  forward,  for  there  was  no  mis- 
taking these.  It  was  Madame  Zophe'e.  She 
had  got  out  of  her  carriage  at  the  upper  entrance 
to  the  Basse  Plante,  and  had  sent  it  away  from 
there,  and  she  was  now  walking  home  by  herself 
through  the  trees,  and  the  rich  sunset,  and  the  soft 
sweetness  of  the  air. 
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"Madame  Zophee !"  Gilbert  exclaimed,  and 
he  raised  his  hat  and  flung  his  cigar  away,  as  he 
drew  near  her.  "I  am  so  glad  I  have  found 
you,"  he  went  on.  "I  have  been  alone  the 
whole  afternoon,  and  I  have  been  so  desolate 
and  so  bored." 

"Alone  and  bored  I"  she  said,  in  an  amused 
tone,  as  slie  gave  him  her  hand.  "Where  are 
all  your  friends,  Sir  Gilbert?  Why  have  they 
deserted  you  ?" 

"It  was  my  own  fault,"  he  said.  "I  was 
cantankerous  at  luncheon,  and  would  not  do  any 
thing  that  was  suggested  for  me  to  do." 

"How  very  unpleasant  of  you!" 

"  Was  it  not  ?  But  the  fact  is,  I  knew  I  want- 
ed to  do  something,  and  I  could  not  quite  discov- 
er what  it  was.  I  know  now,  however,"  he  add- 
ed, with  a  bright,  pleased  smile. 

"  Well  ?"  she  answered,  looking  up  at  him  in- 
quiringly, as  he  said  nothing  more.  "  Well,  and 
what  was  that?" 

She  paused  for  his  reply  before  she  moved  on. 

"Take  a  walk  in  the  park  with  you,"  he  said, 
quietly,  turning  round  by  her  side.  "That  is 
quite  the  pleasantest  thing  I  could  possibly  have 
conceived  for  myself  this  afternoon,  and  happy 
fate  has  brought  it  in  my  way." 

She  laughed  merrily,  and  turned  also  and  walk- 
ed slowly  down  the  path. 

"Ha,  ha!"  she  said  ;  "but  you  have  counted 
your  fortune  too  quickly.  Sir  Gilbert,  for  I  am 
sorry  to  say  it  is  impossible.  lam  going  straight 
home." 

"But  why  ?  Oh,  do,  Madame  Zophee !  come 
just  a  little  way.  Will  you  not  be  my  guide? 
I  have  never  yet  explored  the  park,  and  it  is 
such  a  lovely  evening.     Ah!  will  you  not  come?" 

"Impossible,"  she  said,  decidedly.  "It  is 
lovely.  Sir  Gilbert;  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  just 
the  loveliness  that  constitutes  the  impossibility. 
This  is  at  once,  as  you  will  soon  find  out  here, 
the  most  picturesque  and  most  dangerous  hour 
of  the  day." 

"But  why?  Ah!  do  not  go  homeward. 
Look,  the  sun  is  not  nearly  set." 

"But  in  a  few  moments  it  will  be,  and  then 
— I  must  be  at  home.  See  that  beautiful  effect 
among  the  trees  and  over  the  valley  there,  of  the 
struggle  between  mist  and  sunlight,  day  and 
darkness,  heat  and  chill.  In  half  an  hour  the 
chill  will  have  conquered,  and  all  this  glow  will 
be  gone.  I  must  go  at  once.  Sir  Gilbert ;  but 
do  not  let  me  interrupt  your  walk,  do  not  let  me 
take  you  away  from  the  music,  from  this  gay 
scene." 

"I  am  tired  of  it,"  he  said,  "very  tired  of  it 
all  by  myself  here.  May  I  not  accompany  you 
to  the  hotel  ?" 

"  Well,  then,  if  you  are  so  kind  ;  it  is  not  very 
far,"  she  said,  "and  it  will  not  take  you  out  of 
your  way." 

And  then  they  turned  together  eastward,  to- 
ward the  chateau  and  across  the  bridge. 

It  was  very  delicious  to  stroll  quietly  on,  to 
saunter  through  that  soft,  sweet  air,  in  view  of 
that  glorious  prospect,  along  that  quaint,  stiffs 
terrace,  beneath  the  shadow  of  these  stern  old 
walls.  Pleasant  to  feel  the  picturesqueness  of 
the  situation,  to  feel  its  influence  unconsciously 
as  Gilbert  did,  as  they  went  on,  and  as  he  look- 
ed up  to  where  the  point  of  the  Tour  de  Gaston, 
still  glowing  in  the  ruddy  sirnlight,  stood  out 


finely  drawn  against  the  winter  sky,  as  he  watch- 
ed the  shadows  creeping  down  the  mountain-side, 
and  the  pics  still  standing  forth  delicate  and 
clear.  A  soft  rose- flush  glowed  on  the  snowy 
crowns  of  the  Pics  de  Bigorre  and  d'Ossau,  and 
little  fleecy  clouds  of  crimson,  amber,  and  purple 
hue  curled  round  their  summits,  or  lay  in  straight 
lines  across  the  deepening  skies.  The  mist  lay 
dense  and  vapory,  rising  from  the  hot  earth  in 
the  valley  now,  heralding  the  darkness  iis  they 
rose,  and  chasing  upM'ard  the  bright  hues  of  the 
receding  sun.  Evening  seemed  falling  round 
them,  soft  and  tranquil  and  silent,  soothing  the 
spirit  and  hushing  almost  to  a  murmur,  as  they 
talked  together,  their  answering  tones.  Under 
the  ramparts  of  the  chateau  they  wound  their 
way,  then  on  past  the  new  Hotel  Gassion,  below 
the  towers  of  St.  Martin,  and  along  the  terrace, 
until  they  reached  the  corner  of  the  Place  Koy- 
ale  again,  and  were  opposite  the  windows  of  Ma- 
dame Zophee's  rooms.  Here  they  were  arrest- 
ed. 

The  scene  on  the  boulevard  had  changed  since 
Gilbert  had  sauntered  there  in  solitude  a  couple  of 
hours  before.  It  was  solitary  no  longer.  Groups 
of  people  stood,  talking  and  laughing  audibly 
together,  round  the  statue  of  King  Henry  and 
along  the  terrace  facing  the  view.  Men  had 
strolled  out  from  the  club,  and  were  beguiling 
an  hour  before  whist-time  in  hearing  from  their 
lady  friends  all  the  news  of  the  day.  Ladies 
had  come  home  from  driving,  and  were  doing  a 
little  bit  of  constitutional  exercise  and  society  be- 
fore going  home  to  tea,  and  all  the  little  flirtations 
of  the  night  before  were  being  picked  up  just 
where  the  links  had  been  broken  by  daylight  at 
the  ball  that  morning,  and  were  setting  to  work 
merrily  again  !  Society  had  collected  for  a  short 
time,  to  enjoy  themselves,  each  other,  and  the 
mountains  before  the  sun  quite  set. 

Upon  this  scene  came  Madame  Zophe'e  and 
Gilbert,  he  pausing  to  greet  Morton  and  the  De 
Veuils ;  she  being  interrupted  in  her  project  of 
crossing  the  Place  directly  to  her  hotel  by  the 
voice  of  the  Princess,  who  was  standing  by  the 
parapet  with  a  group  of  French  and  Spanish 
ladies,  and  had  observed  her  pass. 

"You  are  out  late,  Zophee  cherie,"she  said, 
advancing  to  take  her  little  friend  warmly  by  the 
hand. 

"  I  am.  Princess,"  Madame  Zophee  answered. 
"But  I  am  on  my  way  home." 

"Ah!  you  are  right.  I  will  not  detain  you. 
You  should  go  in.  See  how  the  mist  rises  so 
quickly,  and  in  two  minutes  more  the  sun  will 
be  gone.  Adieu,  dear,  adieu.  I  do  not  like  to 
lose  you,  but  you  are  right  to  go  in." 

And  she  let  Madame  Zophee  go.  Gilbert 
glanced  round  and  would  fain  have  followed,  at 
least  to  her  hotel  door.  But  Madame  de  Veuil 
had  detained  him  for  a  moment,  and  when  he 
looked  toward  Madame  Zophee  again  she  was 
waving  a  "  good-evening  "  to  him,  and  then  turn- 
ed without  waiting  to  exchange  words.  She  dis- 
appeared between  the  big  gates  of  the  hotel  yard, 
and  in  another  moment  Marfa  appeared,  closing 
her  windows  with  much  vehement  energy,  and 
for  that  day  at  least  she  felt  to  him  quite  shut 
away.  He  lingered  with  his  cousin  on  the 
Place  after  that  for  a  while,  and  then,  at  Be'b^ 
Beresford's  invitation,  turned  into  the  English 
Club. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE     G  O  L  D  E  X     C  H  A  I  , 

Afteu  tlie  peculiar  and  subtle  charm  with 
which  music  in  the  Basse  Plante  was  ever  hence- 
forth invested  in  Gilbert's  sphere  of  association 
and  memory,  the  first  band -day  in  the  Place 
Koyale  rather  disappointed  him ;  and  this  not- 
withstanding that  the  brilliancy  of  the  scene 
exceeded  all  that  Be'be  had  led  him  to  expect. 
The  crowd  was  great ;  the  toilets  were  beauti- 
ful ;  the  row  of  carriages  on  the  boulevard  was 
long,  and,  as  Be'be  had  promised,  from  their  in- 
mates came  many  bewitching  glances  of  "blue 
eyes  and  gray  eyes,  black  eyes  and  brown,"  the 
two  last  being,  if  any  thing,  predominant ;  for 
the  number  of  pretty  Spaniards  assembled  that 
gay  winter  at  Pan  was  very  large.  Gilbert's  va- 
lious  friends  were  nearly  all  there  —  sitting  in 
knots  and  groups  and  circles  round  the  statue 
and  the  trees,  walking  up  and  down  along  the 
boulevard  in  quartettes  and  trios  and  tete-a-tetes; 
while  the  sun  shone  bright  as  usual,  and  the  band 
played  cheerily  on  its  wooden  da'is,  and  the  view 
was  glorious,  and  every  body  seemed  delighted 
with  eacli  other  and  with  themselves. 

But  still  Gilbert  was  disappointed,  for  Ma- 
dame Zophee  would  not  be  persuaded  to  appear. 
He  would  like  to  have  sauntered  up  and  down 
between  the  trees  with  her,  as  Be'be'  was  doing 
with  Miss  Netley,  and  Morton  with  Jeanne,  and 
Captain  Hanleigh  with  ]\[iss  Carlisle,  and  every 
body  else  with  his  especial  friend ;  or  he  would 
have  been  so  happy  if  she  would  have  joined  that 
group  around  Henri's  pedestal  where  sat  the  Prin- 
cess and  all  the  coterie  of  his  aunt — indeed,  he 
did  not  care  to  join  them  without  her,  though  he 
did  not  exactly  make  that  confession  to  himself. 

He  was  restless ;  he  wandered  about  unset- 
tled, saying  a  word  to  every  one,  coming  to 
anchor  by  none ;  and  the  whole  thing  fiiiled  to 
amuse  him,  though  it  boosted  so  much  beauty 
and  toilet,  so  many  "fair  women  and  brave 
men,''  so  much  glitter  of  foreign  uniforms  and 
sparkling  of  bright  eyes,  though  there  was  mu- 
sic, and  bouquet  girls,  and  Spanish  merchants, 
and  every  thing  to  make  the  scene  wonderfully 
effective  and  picturesque. 

It  Avas  quite  late  in  the  afternoon,  the  music 
was  nearly  over,  and  he  was  tired  of  watching 
the  groups  of  smartly  dressed  children  at  play, 
and  of  interrupting  other  people's  converse  by 
inserting  occasional  restless  words  of  his  own ; 
and  he  liad  paused  at  last  a  long  time  behind  his 
aunt's  chair,  looking  listlessly  about  him,  and  not 
attending  to  any  conversation  at  all,  when  the 
Princess  suddenly,  with  her  soft,  foreign  accent- 
uation, called  him  by  name. 

"Sir  Gilbert,  is  not  that  the  little  Zophee," 
she  said,  "standing  on  the  balcony  in  her  win- 
dow there  behind  her  flowers  ?" 

"Yes,  of  course  it  is,"  he  answered,  quick- 
ly, looking  immediately  round  with  a  suddenly 
brightened  glance  in  the  direction  to  which  the 
Princess  had  turned.  "She  is  listening  to  the 
band,  I  suppose,  from  there." 

"Why  does  she  not  come  out  to  us ?" 

"She  will  not.  Princess,"  he  answered.  "I 
went  with  my  aunt  to  ask  her  quite  early  in  the 
afternoon.  She  says  she  never  does  come  on 
the  band-days." 

"No;  she  has  never  come  before,  certainly; 


but,  then,  till  now,  she  had  so  far  to  drive  to  the 
music  :  she  was  not  in  town.  Ah  !  she  does  not 
like  it,  I  suppose,  the  dear  little  Zophee.  Slie 
never  will  come  in  a  crowd." 

"That  is  just  what  she  said.  Princess,"  said 
Gilbert,  ruefully.  "It  is  no  good — she  will  not 
come." 

"And  has  she  been  alone,  I  wonder,  all  the 
afternoon  ?  Dear  me — that  is  too  bad !  And  I 
know  she  did  not  even  go  for  her  drive.  Ah, 
she  sees  us  1"  added  the  Princess,  kissing  her  fin- 
ger-tips. "  She  can  see  ns  from  her  window  as 
we  sit  here.  Look !  she  is  waving  her  hand  to 
us.  Shall  we  go  and  talk  to  her,  Sir  Gilbert? 
If  she  would  come  to  the  edge  of  the  balcony  she 
could  hear  us  speak." 

"  Capital !  Do  let  us  go !"  exclaimed  Gilbert; 
and  he  pulled  the  chairs  back  and  made  way  for 
the  Princess,  who  smiled  and  added  her  exjila- 
nations  to  her  friends,  pointing  to  Madame  Zo- 
phee at  the  window  ;  and  then  she  walked  away 
across  the  Place  with  Gilbert. 

Madame  Zophee  came  out  to  them  as  she  saw 
them  coming,  and  stood  leaning  on  the  stone  bal- 
ustrade above  them  as  they  approached.  A  soft 
sliawl  was  wrapped  close  round  her  neck  and 
shoulders,  her  fair  quiet  face  was  radiant  in  the 
sun-glow  and  in  the  light  of  its  own  sweet  wel- 
coming smile. 

"Ah !  we  have  brought  you  out,  you  see,  after 
all,"  exclaimed  Gilbert, 

"We  have  come  to  visit  you,"  said  the  Prin- 
cess, "and  see  what  you  do  in  there  alone  all  the 
afternoon." 

"It  was  kind  of  you  to  remember  me!"  she 
said,  softly,  for  the  two  countenances  below 
touched  her  strangely  for  a  moment,  as  they 
looked  up  toward  her — one  so  gentle  and  full  of 
tenderness  and  cordiality,  the  other  so  winning, 
and  so  young  and  bright. 

"  Do  not  stand  there.  Princess  ;  do  not  let  me 
keep  you  away  from  your  friends,"  she  added, 
presently. 

"  No ;  on  the  contrary,"  said  the  Princess,  "I 

shall  not  be  kept  away  from  them,  for  see,  they 

are  all  coming  to  visit  you  too;"  and  she  turned 

round  laughing,  as  Gilbert's  aunt  escorted  by 

old  Keffel,  and  the  marquis  conducting  INIadame 

Beaulieu,  rose  en  masse  from  their  chairs  under 

the  pedestal,  and  came  also  across  the  Place. 

I      "Ah!   little  Solava  —  galoupka  moja!"  cried 

Baron  Keffel,  waving  his  hand  with  energy  to- 

1  ward  the  balcony.     "What  do  you  do  there  by 

'  yourself  alone  ?     Why  do  you  not  come  down, 

you  naughty  one,  to  your  pining  friends?" 

"  What  do  I  do?"  said  Madame  Zophee,  bright- 
ly, smiling  down  with  pleasure  and  much  amuse- 
ment upon  them  all.    "I  am  just  having  my  tea, 
if  you  want  to  know,  baron.     The  samovar  is  fiz- 
I  zing  vigorously  in  the  window  here  at  my  back." 

"The  samovar!  Ah,  you  wicked  one!"  ex- 
claimed the  baron,  shaking  his  fist  up  at  her 
with  a  furious  mien.  "Where  is  your  promise 
of  how  long?  so  long  ago — your  broken  prom- 
ise—  to  give  me  a  glass  of  tea  ?" 
I  "A  glass  of  tea!  How  uncomfortable  it 
'sounds!"  said  the  marquise.  "Zophee  dear,  I 
hope  you  have  something  in  there  cozier  than 
that  ?" 

"  Monsieur  le  Baron  knows  what  he  is  talking 
I  about,  marquise,"  said  Zophee.  "A  glass  of 
I  golden  chai,  with  plenty  of  sugar  and  citron,  is 
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a  very  nice  thing,  baron,  is  it  not?  not  to  be 
despised." 

^'  De,  lee,  skuss  T  ejaculated  the  baron,  enthu- 
siastically. "But  never  more,  I  see, faithless  lit- 
tle Solava,  to  be  enjoyed  by  me." 

"Why  not?"  she  answered.  "Dear  baron, 
come  up  and  partake  with  me  when  you  will. 
Marfa  will  feel  it  high  honor  to  prepare  for  you. 
Come  and  drink  chai  with  me,  I  beg  of  you,  any 
afternoon." 

"Zophee!"  said  the  Princess,  suddenly, 
"shall  we  all  come  up  and  have  tea  with  you 
now?  Why  should  we  not?  Will  you  admit 
us  ?     May  we  come  in  ?" 

"And  a  thousand  times  welcome,  dear  Prin- 
cess," she  said.  "I  am  honored  and  delighted 
indeed." 

"Then  we  will  all  come ?"  continued  the  Prin- 
cess, turning  wiih  energetic  resolution  to  her 
friends.     "All  of  us — really,  Zophee,  you  say  ?" 

"As  many  as  you  please;  if  many,  the  more 
welcome,  Princess,'  she  replied. 

"  Charming!"  cried  the  marquise. 

"Braval  braval"  exclaimed  old  Keffel. 

"  Enchantee,"  muttered  Madame  de  Beaulieu. 

"A  veery  most  excellent  idea!"  added  the 
marquis. 

"I  too?  I  may  come?"  said  Gilbert,  stopping 
Zophee  for  a  moment  as  she  turned  away. 

"If  you  care  to  come,  yes;  most  certainly," 
she  said.  "I  can  not  leave  you  out  in  the  cold, 
can  1  ?" 

"/«  the  cold  indeed  it  would  be,"  he  replied, 
laugliing  with  pleasure  at  the  prospect.      "Xo,  I  \ 
do  not  think  you  could  be  quite  so  cruel  as  that."  i 

Then  he  hastened  after  the  rest  of  the  party,  ; 
and  in  anotlier  moment  they  all  presented  them- 
selves at  Madame  Zophee's  door. 

Tiie  room  looked  quiet  and  sliadowy  and  warm- 1 
ly  fire -lit  as  they  entered.     The  sun  had  crept  | 
away,  and  the  evening  Avas  falling  quickly,  but 
the  glow  of  the  big  burning  logs  in  the  open  chim-  j 
iiey  was  ruddy  and  filled  the  room  pleasantly  with  ! 
changeful  color  and  light.     The  shadows  were  ' 
soft  in  the  corners  and  in  tlie  embrasures  of  the  ' 
heavy  curtain-folds ;  the  air  was  sweet  with  the  | 
odors  of  flowers ;  and  over  all  pervaded  a  sense  j 
of  comfort,  home-like  and  inviting,  and  that  air  i 
of  artistic  refinement  with  which  ^Madame  Zo-  | 
phee  ever  invested  her  surroundings,  liere  as  in 
the  clialet  on  the  Pyrenees.    The  samovar  fizzed, 
as  she  liad  said,  on  a  table  near  the  fire-place; 
and  Marfa,  with  many  glasses,  was  there  already 
at  iier  call.     Her  easel  was  set  up  by  the  window, 
a  half-finished  picture  resting  upon  it ;  and  pal- 
ette, paints,  and  brushes  were  scattered  round. 
Til?  piano  was  open,  and  on  its  desk  was  a  vol- 
ume  of  the  "Songs   of  the  Russian   People," 
showing  that  Madame  Zopliee's  thoughts  that 
day  liad  been  wandering  far.     Books  lay  about 
on  the  table ;  low  arm-chairs,  also  transplanted 
from  the  ciialet,  were  grouped  near  tlie  window 
and  fire-place,  and  close  to  one  of  these — lately 
occupied  perhaps,  for  an  open  book  had  been  left 
on   a  table  near — lay  Lustoflf:    his  huge  limbs 
were  stretched  out  on  a  soft  rug  in  the  full  glow 
of  the  warm  fire,  and  he  was  sunk  deep  in  an 
absolute  perfection  of  slumber  and  repose. 

"  How  charming  you  look!"  said  the  Princess, 

as  she  came  in,  Madame  Zophe'e  meeting  her 

with  a  welcoming  smile  on  the  threshold  of  the 

door.     "  How  sweet  and  comfortable  and  quiet 
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you  look,  dear!"  she  went  on,  bending  to  kiss  her 
little  fiiend  softly  on  both  cheeks.  "Do  \\q  dis- 
turb you  very  much  ?"  she  added,  caressingly. 
"  See,  we  have  all,  every  one  of  us,  come." 

"And  I  am  so  glad!"  IVIadame  Zophee  an- 
swered— "delighted.  Indeed,  I  was  very  tired 
of  being  alone.  How  kind  of  you.  Princess; 
and  dear  marquise  —  ah  1  I  am  so  enchanted ; 
and  ^ladame  de  Beaulieu,  you  do  me  great 
honor.  Come  in,  mesdames  and  messieurs,  I 
beg  of  you  to  come  in.  Sir  Gilbert — ah!"  slie 
continued,  giving  him  her  left  hand  with  a  soft 
answer  of  welcome  in  her  glance  to  his  smile  of 
satisfaction,  "here  you  are  tool" 

"Yes,  here  we  are,  all  of  us!  And  there  is 
the  samovar!"  cried  Baron  Keffel,  making  a 
hasty  entry,  forgetting  in  his  delight  to  finish 
his  salutation  or  his  bow,  but  continuing,  "Xow 
I  am  happy,  now  at  last  I  will  have  it.  From 
your  own  fair  fingers,  galoupka  moja,  I  will  take 
a  glass  of  chai." 

"You  shall  certainly,"  said  Madame  Zophee, 
who  was  still  busying  herself  with  Gilbert's  as- 
sistance in  seating  her  lady  friends.  "You 
must  all  drink  chai  with  me,  and  eat,  besides,  my 
bread  and  salt." 

Then  there  surely  never  was  a  pleasanter  tea- 
party.  So  Gilbert  thought — except  one,  perhaps, 
when  he  had  himself  on  another  occasion  eaten 
the  bread  from  her  hand,  and  taken  the  salt  from 
the  little  chased  casket  she  had  held  out  to  him, 
and  had  sipped  the  golden  chai.  Zoplie'e  re- 
membered this,  and  gave  him  no  bread  and  salt 
this  time,  as  he  had  eaten  it  before;  but  she  let 
him  help  her  to  pour  out  the  fragrant  liquid  into 
the  tall  thin  glasses,  and  to  put  the  sugar  and  the 
citron  slices  in,  and  he  did  it  willingly,  so  very 
willingly,  though  almost  in  silence,  for  she  had 
visitors  in  such  numbers  to  entertain  that  aft- 
ernoon, and  they  were  mostly  all  visitors  who 
liked  each  on  his  own  account  a  fair  share  in 
the  discourse.  So  there  was  a  deal  of  talking, 
and  no  want  of  laughter,  noise,  and  merriment 
unlimited,  in  Madame  Zophee's  salon  for  at  least 
an  hour.  They  all  felt  it  was  a  pleasant  hour ;  a 
new  way,  too — which  was  in  itself  a  great  thing 
— a  new  way  of  spending  this  sunset  period  after 
tiie  band  was  gone ;  and  as  the  Princess  rose, 
and  the  other  ladies  with  her,  to  bid  their  little 
hostess  adieu,  they  said  the  afternoon  had  been 
so  pleasant  that  it  must  be  repeated,  and  Zophe'e 
found  herself  agreeing  to  receive  them  to  chai 
and  wafers  at  sunset  on  (as  people  there  express- 
ed it)  "eveiy  Thursday  of  the  band." 

"You  will  not  come  down  to  us,  you  know," 
said  the  Princess,  as  they  left  her,  "so  we  must 
come  up  to  you." 


CHAPTEPt  XVir. 

WHAT    THES  ? 

Mccn  as  these  first  days  at  Pan  had  slipped 
away  fast  for  Gilbert  and  for  every  one,  so  many 
other  days  glided  after  them. 

"  Hunting- days,"  "off-days,"  "band-days," 
and  some  days  when  nothing  particular  happen- 
ed, but  which  often  managed  to  turn  out  the 
pleasantest  days  of  all ;  and  the  season  sped 
on,  Gilbert  always  enjoying  it.  He  enjoyed  the 
balls,  taking  to  dancing  very  kindly  after  the 
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first  plunge,  even  though  Jtadame  Zophee  never 
valsed  with  him  to  "La  Rose"  again.  He  en- 
joyed the  hunting,  never  grumbling  if  the  runs 
were  mediocre,  accustomed  tliough  he  had  been 
— all  his  hunting  ds\\s — to  something  different 
in  "the  shires."  It  was  not  in  his  nature  to 
grumble ;  he  left  that  to  Ca])tain  Hanleigh  and 
his  imitators;  he  himself,  if  the  run  was  poor, 
always  finding  what  he  called  '"a  make-up" — 
sometimes  much  more  tlian  "a  make-up"  in  a 
few  minutes'  converse  with  his  friend  as  he  over- 
took her  victoria  on  his  way  to  the  meet  or  on 
his  return ;  or,  another  day,  it  was  a  pleasant 
ride  home  with  Miss  Xetley  perhaps,  or  some 
gay  little  Amazon  equally  lively  and  kind,  or  a 
clieery  meeting  with  some  old  himting  acquaint- 
ance from  other  and  distant  fields ;  or  if  none 
of  these  came  his  way,  tlie  beauty  of  the  ride 
itself  always  pleased  him,  and  was  enough  to 
bring  him  home  in  that  good  humor  and  in  those 
bright  spirits  which  never  failed. 

"Come  in,  my  dear  boy,  come  in;  you  are 
like  a  sunbeam  to  me,"  his  aunt  often  saiil,  as 
he  opened  her  drawing-room  door  of  an  after- 
noon at  tea-time,  radiant  in  his  hunting- coat 
and  fresh  from  the  air.  "Come  in — come  in, 
and  give  us  all  the  news  of  the  day ;"  and  he 
would  go  in  and  sit  down,  and  amuse  her  and 
her  little  group  of  assembled  friends  by  his  anec- 
dotes of  tlie  adventures  of  the  hunt,  all  told  in 
a  merry,  humorous  way  tiiat  would  keep  them 
laughing  and  cheerful  over  the  tea-tray  through 
the  twilight  hours  of  many  winter  afternoons. 

He  and  old  Keffel  became  great  friends  through 
all  this,  and  found  in  each  otlier's  societv  an  at- 
traction tliat  was  a  mysteiy  to  most  people,  and 
to  liis  aunt  a  most  special  delight.  Their  lepar- 
tee — or  "chaff'." as  Gilbert  taught  the  baron  cor- 
rectly to  term  their  style  of  converse — lighted  up 
with  a  new  and  sparkling  element  the  little  gath- 
erings of  the  marquise's  coterie  in  the  Hue  de 
Lycee ;  and  it  was  certainly  owing  very  much 
to  Gilbert's  constant  presence  that  a  light  and 
happy  vein  ran  through  the  causeries — whether 
literary,  artistic,  musical,  or  political  —  of  the 
marquise's  evenings  and  afternoons,  causing  that 
winter,  indeed,  to  linger  in  the  memory  of  the  lit- 
tle circle  as  one  of  the  pleasantest  ever  passed  at 
the  Hotel  St.  Hilaire. 

The  coterie  of  the  marquise  was  in  these  days 
the  choice  kernel  of  J-'au  society — a  glowing  cen- 
tre to  which  every  thing  that  Avas  worth  attract- 
ing in  the  vastly  heterogeneous  elements  of  the 
general  crowd  gravitated,  insensibly  drawn  by 
the  magnetism  of  .sympathetic  tastes.  The  mar- 
quise had  that  special  and  most  valuable  percep- 
tive gift  of  quickly  recognizing,  among  the  crowds 
of  every  conceivable  nation — who  assembled,  all 
new  and  unfamiliar,  each  retiuTiing  year  —  the 
special  units  that  would  suit  herself;  and  as  (he 
season  opened  she  would  flit  to  and  fro  across 
the  iirigbt-ffowering  garden  of  Pan  society,  and 
cull  rapidly  the  social  bouquet  with  which  she 
adorned  her  room. 

She  often  found  her  rarest  flowers  blooming 
in  shady  corners,  "  wasting  their  sweetness,"  un- 
appreciated and  unknown  ;  or,  to  speak  in  plain- 
er words,  it  was  not  only  in  the  glittering  ball- 
rooms or  on  the  band-days  on  the  Place  that  she 
sought  and  often  found  her  choicest  friends,  but 
in  other  scenes,  lingering  perhaps  in  sick-rooms, 
banished  from  the  gay  world  by  incapacity  either 


of  health  or  purse ;  sometimes  lonely,  friendless, 
and  unnoticed  in  all  that  busy  whirl  till  discov- 
ered by  her.  Thus  she  found  in  the  course  of 
investigation  during  that  winter  an  Austrian  vi- 
olinist, hanging  sadly  over  a  sick  and  failing  wife ; 
a  Danish  poet,  who  was  wandering  very  helpless 
and  very  friendless  to  and  fro  ;  a  young  Swedish 
singer,  whose  failing  voice  was  already  return- 
ing, in  that  soft  atmosphere,  to  what,  Madame 
Zophe'e  said,  were  tones  of  the  Solava  indeed. 

The  marquise  visited  and  comforted  and  help- 
ed them  all,  and  drew  them  one  by  one  into  the 
magic  circle  of  the  Rue  de  Lyce'e.  Then  she 
])icked  up  by  the  wayside,  in  a  drive  one  day,  an 
artist,  clever  in  landscape,  but  still  more  in  cari- 
cature. He  was  soon  installed  among  them ; 
and  every  day,  and  all  day,  he  drew  the  members 
of  the  coterie  under  every  possible  circumstance, 
and  with  every  variety  of  mien.  Baron  Keffel 
with  his  nose  inquisitively  poked  before  him  and 
very  high  in  the  air ;  the  marquise  at  her  em- 
broidery-frame;  the  Princess  sitting  near  her, 
Chartellier  offering  her  a  cup  of  tea ;  ^ladame 
Zophe'e  standing  at  her  easel  in  a  window  all 
festooned  with  foliage  and  set  in  a  background 
of  the  mountain  view;  Gilbert  in  his  hunting- 
dress;  the  marquis  with  his  snnfi"-box;  Morton 
bending  at  the  piano  behind  pretty  Jeanne ;  the 
poet,  with  an  inspiration,  tearing  bis  hair  ;  the 
violinist  playing  a  Stradivarius  much  larger  than 
himself — all  were  immortalized  on  little  scraps 
of  card  and  paper  that  lay  in  profusion  througli- 
out  the  winter  in  the  salon  and  the  violet  bou- 
doir, raising  many  a  laugh  from  the  victims  and 
from  their  friends. 

Indeed,  gay  though  the  balls  were,  and  capital 
the  hunting,  with  the  pleasant  rides  to  and  from 
the  meet ;  cheery  the  whist  hours  at  the  club ; 
bright  the  crowded  gatherings  on  the  Place  or 
on  the  cricket  -  field ;  beyond  all  these  Gilbert 
placed  first  in  his  heart  and  estimation  the  en- 
joyment of  those  "little  evenings,"  as  his  aunt 
termed  them,  with  the  coterie  at  her  house. 

A  three-cornered  note  would  reach  him  often 
just  before  dinner,  at  the  whist  hour,  worded 
something  in  this  way : 

"De.vrest  G , — Morton   says  you  dine 

with  '  fellows '  at  the  club  to-night ;  but  as  there 
is  nothing  doing  aftenvard,  do,  like  a  dear  boy, 
come  in  about  nine  to  me.     Yours, 

"ViOLETTE    DE    St.  H ." 

And  he  answered  cordially  with  an  assent,  for 
he  w  ould  feel  certain  that  a  number  of  these  lit- 
tle notes  had  been  showered  about  like  a  snow- 
fall by  Baptiste  during  the  afternoon,  and  th.at 
one  had  been  drojiped  without  fail  at  Madame 
Zophee's  door.  He  would  finish  his  whist  then 
in  good  spirits,  whether  he  won  his  money  or 
not ;  for  a  pleasant  evening  was  before  him,  of 
which  the  thought  "  cooed  "  like  an  echo  of  soft 
music  for  the  next  three  hours  in  his  heart. 

In  his  atmt's  softly  lighted  luxuriant  drawing- 
room,  to  which  be  would  repair  accordingly  about 
nine  o'clock,  liis  brightest  hopes  of  enjoyment 
rarely  failed  to  be  realized.  He  would  enter  to 
find  the  English  tea-table  set  out  cozily  on  one 
.'iide,  liglits  glowing  at  the  piano,  a  huge  pile  of 
logs  burning  brightly  on  the  hearth.  His  uncle, 
with  both  hands  folded,  and  feet  stretched  forth 
comfortably  toward  the  blaze,  generally  sunk  in 
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deepest  slumber,  occupied  always  the  vug  at  one 
side;  and,  however  noisy  the  company,  he  nev- 
er seemed  to  feel  disturbed.  The  marquise  he 
would  find  at  her  embroidery-frame,  putting  fin- 
ishing touches  to  the  shepherd  in  her  gay-col- 
ored wools,  sitting  behind  the  pink-shaded  lamp, 
as  on  the  first  night  when  he  beheld  her  at  St. 
Hilaire.  The  Princess,  talking  softly  to  Madame 
Zophee,  sat  always  in  her  especial  seat,  and  round 
her  and  tlie  marquise  grouped  the  Beaulieus,  the 
De  Veuils,  and  Keffel,  with  many  others  equally 
welcome  and  familiar,  all  accustomed  frequent- 
ers of  the  Hotel  St.  Hilaire.  Morton  and  Char- 
tellier  generally  handed  the  tea  ;  Gilbert,  after  a 
feint  of  assisting  them,  finding  his  way  always 
to  a  chair  near  Madame  Zophee's  side.  'I'here 
he  would  linger,  perfectly  happy,  and  curiously 
pleased  with  himself  and  his  society,  through  the 
whole  evening,  often  without  moving  again. 

Every  body  chatted  and  laughed  in  that  assem- 
bly unceasingly,  and  sometimes  they  played  a 
game — poetry  games,  and  geographical  and  fan- 
ciful games,  involving  much  power  of  imagery, 
and  of  knowledge  both  of  localities  and  flowers  : 
curious  and  ingenious  feats  of  intellectual  dexter- 
ity, from  which  Gilbert  carefidly  refrained,  shel- 
tering himself  behind  his  ignorance  of  language 
from  such  efforts. 

Sometimes  their  poet  read  to  them  or  recited 
with  much  dramatic  power  and  success ;  or  Her- 
mannricht,  the  violinist,  played  and  Zophee  ac- 
companied him ;  or  the  young  Swedish  artiste 
chanted  deliciously  for  an  hour  together,  in  return 
for  which  Madame  Zophee  would  be  persuaded 
to  sing  one  of  her  quaint  Russian  melodies  or  her 
wild  Southern,  perhaps  Tsiganie,  songs.  So  the 
time  would  slip  away  till  the  chime  of  midnight 
would  remind  them  of  its  passing;  and  then 
(after  some  slight  refreshment  of  red  wine,  sher- 
ry and  seltzer,  eau  sucre'e,  lemonade,  or  chocolat 
glace,  partaken  of  by  the  guests  according  to 
their  respective  nations  and  tastes)  they  would 
all  depart  together,  and  in  the  court-yard  sepa- 
rate and  turn  in  different  directions,  and  walk 
home  through  the  beautiful,  soft  night.  Gilbert 
at  such  times  gained  often  a  pleasant  moment, 
all  the  sweeter,  perhaps,  because  so  short  and 
fleeting,  when  Madame  Zophee  allowed  him  to 
take  tliat  bit  of  moonlight  walk  with  her,  just 
from  the  gate-way  of  the  Maison  St.  Hilaire  to 
the  corner  of  the  Place  Royale  and  the  door  of 
the  Hotel  de  France. 

Of  such  evenings  many  and  many,  as  the  win- 
ter sped  on,  came  again  and  again,  and  to  Gil- 
bert they  were  the  centre  of  all  the  happy  expe- 
rience that  flowed  over  that  period  of  his  life — 
the  centre  where  the  stone  fell  which  caused  all 
tlie  circling  and  eddying  and  rippling  of  sensible 
felicity  within  and  around  him.  Tlie  circles 
were  many,  they  were  varied,  and  they  stretched 
out  wide  and  fiir;  but  here  lay  that  centre  which, 
indeed,  though  often  unrecognized,  we  find  al- 
ways does  exist  in  happiness,  and  is  to  human 
happiness  the  life-giving  heart.  He  recognized 
this  so  far,  after  a  little  while,  as  he  acknowledged 
to  himself,  that  these  evenings  in  his  aunt's  salon 
— the  one  time  and  place  where  Madame  Zophee 
was  always  certain  to  be  found — were  pleasant- 
er,  to  his  thinking,  than  all  the  ball-going  of  Pau 
put  together;  but  beyond  this,  he  seemed  farther 
away  even  than  he  had  been  on  the  coteaux  at 
St.  Hilaire  from  realizing  any  more.     Life  here 


in  town  was  so  busy  and  so  exciting,  and  his 
time  was  so  filled  up  from  morning  till  night, 
that  his  mind  was  ever  actively  engaged.  There 
were  few,  indeed  no  opportunities  of  serious  con- 
verse in  these  days  between  him  and  his  friend ; 
and  finding  themselves  tete-a-tete,  even  for  a 
short  time,  was  exceedingly  rare.  And  then 
when  they  did  meet,  there  was  so  much  to  talk 
about,  so  many  subjects  for  light,  surface  discus- 
sion and  controversy  about  present  and  surround- 
ing people  and  events  and  scenes,  that  their 
friendship  remained  quite  on  the  surface  all 
through  that  period,  and  their  intercourse,  though 
continuous,  was  not  characterized  by  any  evi- 
dence of  sentiment  upon  either  side. 

"Le  petit  comiie  de  persiflage"  was  what 
Baron  Keffel  called  the  assemblage  in  the  Rue 
de  Lycee,  often  in  venomous  condemnation  of 
the  frothiness  of  their  habitual  talk ;  and  this 
characteristic,  springing,  as  before  said,  very 
much  from  the  ett'ect  of  Gilbert's  presence  among 
them,  entered  largely  into  the  elements  of  the 
intercourse  at  this  time  between  Madame  Zophee 
and  himself. 

So  life  rolled  on — spontaneously,  brightly,  and 
merrily  as  the  ring  of  sleigh-bells  jingling  over 
the  sunlit  snow,  and  the  friendship  between  Gil- 
bert and  Zophee  flowed  on  as  brightly  and  easi- 
ly as  every  thing  else.  No  one  disturbed  them 
either  with  rousing  observation  or  remark,  for 
Pau,  as  we  have  said,  was  accustomed  to  Ma- 
dame Zophee  ;  and  be  it  confessed,  Pau  was  ac- 
customed to  Platonic  friendships,  and  even  to 
flirtations  as  well.  In  these  Southern  scenes,  be- 
neath these  radiant  skies,  in  the  lands  of  flowers, 
and  in  these  perpetual  summers,  where  people 
flock  in  numbers  and  linger  the  long  months 
through,  and  meet  often,  more  than  daily — morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night  —  on  the  hunting -field  or 
in  the  ball-room,  at  the  twilight  teas  or  on  the 
Place ;  meet  again  and  again  and  again — mutu- 
al interests  will  arise,  individualities  of  taste  will 
assert  themselves,  and  friendships  will  spring  up 
— pleasant,  heart-felt,  and  cordial  friendships — 
because  fleeting,  perhaps  none  the  less  sweet. 
Pau  was  accustomed  to  these  things,  and  so  Ma- 
dame Zophee  and  Gilbert  were  left  quite  undis- 
turbed. 

On  his  side,  his  aunt  and  Morton  had  forgot- 
ten him,  or  rather  had  become  familiar  with  his 
appearance  lingering  unfailingly  by  their  little 
Russian  guest.  The  marquise  was  busy  with 
her  friends,  and  full  of  engagements ;  she  had 
cautioned  Gilbert  at  St.  Hilaire,  and  he  had  I'e- 
assured  her.  Now  she  was  simply  glad  that  he 
was  happy  and  staid  so  long  with  them,  and  quite 
complacently,  all  the  winter-time,  she  left  him 
alone.  Morton's  marriage  was  fixed,  too,  for 
the  early  spring,  and  he,  with  numberless  conse- 
quent considerations  in  his  head,  had  not  one 
thought  to  spare  for  any  body.  So  no  one  no- 
ticed Gilbert,  and  no  one  knew  Madame  Zophe'e 
well  enough  to  venture  upon  the  subject  with 
her,  except,  indeed,  one  friend  —  the  Princess; 
and,  after  long  delay  and  much  cogitation,  she 
spoke. 

It  was  late  in  the  winter,  when  the  Russian 
teas  upon  the  band-days  and  evening  meetings 
in  the  Rue  de  Lycee  had  gone  on  for  a  long 
time,  that  one  day  she  was  sitting  with  Madame 
Zophee,  talking  quietly  with  her,  while  the  latter 
finished  a  view  of  the  Pic  of  Bigorre,  the  village 
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of  Gans  lying  in  the  foreground,  and  the  mist 
culling  down  the  valley  across  the  Gave.  They 
had  been  talking  for  a  time,  and  had  been  quite 
undisturbed  until,  just  as  the  twilight  began  to 
creep  over  the  view,  some  one  knocked  at  the 
door,  and,  at  Madame  Zojjlie'e's  call  of  "Come 
in  I"  Gilbert  entered  the  room. 

He  had  come  with  a  message  from  the  mar- 
quise, with  some  suggestion  for  the  evening,  some 
invitation  or  special  reason  for  Madame  Zophee 
to  join  the  circle  on  that  particular  night :  and 
lie  gave  his  message,  after  he  had  greeted  the 
Princess,  in  his  usual  cheeiful,  vigorous  tones, 
with  the  easy,  unconscious  manner  which  was 
always  natural  to  him. 

There  was  a  touch  of  additional  warmth  and 
a  softened  intonation  in  liis  voice,  perhaps,  which 
the  Princess  noted  critically,  as  he  bent  toward 
Madame  Zophee,  and  his  manner  to  her  was  a 
combination  of  graceful  familiarity,  sprung  from 
prolonged  intercourse,  with  the  cliivalrous  court- 
esy which  distinguished  him  as  an  Englishman 
and  as  her  respectful  friend. 

But  as  he  stood  by  the  easel  and  looked  over 
her  picii  re,  and  then  looked  from  it  back  to  the 
artist  again,  and  let  his  glance  rest  inquiringly 
upon  her  rather  than  on  iier  work,  which  she 
would  exhibit  to  him,  there  was  a  sweet  light  in 
his  blue  eyes  that  quivered  and  changed  quite  in- 
voluntarily and  quite  unconsciously  to  himself 
as  she  bent  over  her  canvas ;  and  thus  resting 
his  eyes  on  her,  he  lingered  a  few  minutes  by 
her  side. 

There  was  something  that  touched  the  Prin- 
cess in  the  very  brightness  of  his  glance.  He 
looked  so  young  and  graceful  as  he  stood  there, 
so  happy,  so  unconscious  of  every  thing  in  life 
save  its  sunshine,  so  unsuspicious  of  any  thing 
that  life  might  have  in  store  for  him.  And  the 
Princess's  kind  eyes  had  suft'used  and  glistened 
as  they  rested  upon  him,  and  her  voice  had 
trembled  as  she  bid  him  '"good-bye."  When  he 
was  gone,  she  rose  and  came  close  to  Zophe'e, 
and  put  her  wliite,  sparkling  fingers  upon  her  lit- 
tle friend's  arm. 

'•That  English  bov  will  love  you,  Zophee," 
she  said,  softly. 

Madame  Zophee's  hands  were  both  filled  with 
brush  and  palette,  but  she  laid  the  latter  down 
instantly  and  turned  to  the  Princess. 

"No,  no — not  sol  You  mistake,  dear  Prin- 
cess, you  mistake  indeed,"  were  tiie  words  she 
said  in  answer :  but  lier  cheek  grew  deadly  pale 
as  she  uttered  them,  and  she  looked  up  with  a 
look  in  her  eyes  that  contradicted  the  assurance 
of  her  speech. 

"I  do  not  think  I  m.istake,"  continued  the 
Princess,  quietly.  "  If  you  do  not  wish  it,  Zo- 
phe'e, you  must  not  deceive  yourself,  my  dear, 
and  think  it  will  not  be." 

Madame  Zojjhce  tumed  away  then.  She 
seemed  uncertain  for  a  moment  what  further  to 
say  ;  but  her  eyes  wandered  far  away,  across  the 
mountain-tops  to  the  still  sweetness  of  the  sky, 
and  a  strange  quivering  light  of  pain  shot  from 
them  as  they  were  averted  ;  she  drew  her  breath 
quickly,  with  a  gesture  that  spoke  an  inward 
struggle,  a  strong  self-restraint,  a  quick  effort  to 
summon  instant  self-control.  But  the  pain  was 
there  still  when  she  turned  them  again  upon  the 
Princess,  the  quivering  exj)ression  of  a  heart 
pierced  with  a  silent  anguish,  and  as  she  spoke 


again  she  struggled  for  her  lost  composure  in 
vain.  Her  voice  rang  with  a  strange  echo  of 
suffering  in  her  tones,  her  lip  trembled  ;  she  could 
scarcely  steady  it  to  fonn  the  words. 

"I  hope  indeed  it  is  not  so,  Princess,"  she 
said.  "  I  think  it  is  not  so.  Watch  him,  listen 
to  him,  hear  his  laughing  voice,  and  see  his  boy- 
ish, unconscious  ways.  Oh,  Piincess,  may  I  not 
believe  that  all  is  well  ?  ^lay  I  not  be  happy  ? 
May  I  not  feel  that  it  need  not  be  so ;  that  it  is 
not  his  way ;  that  it  is  not  in  his  nature ;  that — 
he  at  least  is  safe  ?" 

"Zophee  1  Zoplie'e!  my  poor  little  one,"  an- 
swered the  Princess,  "why  talk  like  this?  Why 
that  sad.  sad  look  in  those  sweet  eyes  ?  And  if 
he  did  love  you,"  she  continued,  in  a  hesitating 
and  lowered  tone,  "  well,  must  you  be  always 
lonely,  always  mourning  a  sorrowful  past  ?  Zo- 
phee dearest,  do  not  fear  me  I"  she  added,  hasti- 
ly, as  the  other  averted  her  face  again,  and  put 
out  her  hand  in  eager  depreciation.  "Do  not 
fear  ;  I  am  not  going  to  infringe  upon  our  com- 
pact, on  the  limits  of  om'  confidence  as  agreed 
between  us  so  long  ago.  Your  secret  shall  re- 
main, all  untroubled,  your  own,  now,  as  it  has 
been;  but  must  it  be  so  forever,  my  Zophe'e? 
May  there  never  be  one — ^just  that  right  one — 
who  may  hear  all  vour  story,  and  give  you  once 
again  the  comfort  of  confidence  and  strength  and 
love  ?  May  it  never  be  so  ?  Is  yours  always  to 
be  thus  a  lonely  and  a  shadowed  life  ?" 

Then,  as  the  Princess's  voice  trembled  and 
vibrated  with  the  tenderness  of  her  solicitude, 
Madame  Zophe'e  laid  her  arm  upon  the  easel- 
desk  in  front  of  her,  and  her  head  bent  low  upon 
it  till  her  face  was  quite  hidden  from  view ;  and 
she  put  out  the  other  hand  and  clasped  the  Prin- 
cess's for  a  moment,  with  an  eager  and  feverish 
pressure  that  spoke  a  passionate  emotion  too 
strong  for  words.  For  a  moment  complete  si- 
lence reigned  between  them,  the  Princess  speak- 
ing her  sympathy  only  by  caressing  the  trem- 
bling hand  siie  held  between  both  her  own. 
Then,  as  Madame  Zophe'e  still  spoke  not,  and 
again  and  again  a  quiver  of  agitation  seemed  to 
vibrate  through  her  whole  frame,  the  Princess 
bent  and  kissed  her  softly,  put  her  arm  gently 
round  her  shoulder,  and — 

'■  Forgive  me,"  she  murmured.  "  I  would  not 
pain  you.  Forgive  me,  forgive  me,  Zophee  1 "  she 
repeated  again. 

Then  Zophe'e  looked  np  at  last.  She  took 
both  the  Princess's  hands  in  her  own  ;  she  gazed 
eiigerly,  eaiTiestly  into  her  face,  her  dark  eyes 
still  laden  with  agitation  and  with  pain. 

"Dear  and  best  and  tenderest  friend,"  she 
said,  "can  you  forgive  me  my  silence,  my  reti- 
cence, my  want  of  confidence,  as  it  must  seem  to 
you  ?  Can  yon  forgive  me?  All  confidence  in- 
deed richly  you  deserve  of  me,  and  how  scantily 
have  I  repaid  I  When  I  think  of  the  years  that 
have  been — of  how  you  have  received  me,  and 
believed  in  me,  and  cared  for  me,  you  and  many 
others,  but.  above  all,  you — sweet  friend,  most 
loved  and  most  revered,  can  I  withhold  any  se- 
cret from  you?  How  can  I?  How  can  I? 
And  yet  I  must.'" 

"  Dear  one,"  urged  the  Princess,  "  do  not  dis- 
tress yourself.  As  it  has  been,  Zophe'e.  so  let  it 
be.  As  it  has  been  between  us  for  these  five 
years,  so  let  it  be,  if  it  please  God,  for  five  times 
as  many  more." 
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"I  have  told  you,  you  know,  Princess,"  con- 
tinued Zophe'e,  with  a  wistful,  pleading  pathos, 
"I  have  told  you,  long,  long  ago,  how — it  is — a 
promise — a  sacred  trust  that  I  hold  ;  a  secret  in 
my  keeping — that  I  honor  for  the  sake  of  one  I 
love.  I  have  told  you  that  he  is  my  guardian 
and  my  adopted  father,  and  that  I  owe  him — 
owe  him  fully  all  I  give  him  when  I  give  my 
life." 

"Hush,  hush,  Zophee!"the  Princess  mur- 
mtn-etl.  "I  ask  no  more,  and  I  seek  nothing. 
You  have  told  me,  I  know  you  have  told  me, 
what  you  can.  I  am  satisfied  to  build  up  my 
faith  and  affection,  not  upon  my  knowledge  of 
your  story,  but  oi you.  But,  dearest,"  she  added 
again,  earnestly,  as  she  rose  to  leave,  "one  little 
word  I  must  speak  once  more.  The  English 
boy,  Zophee — will  you  ask  your  conscience,  you 
knowing  all  that  I  do  not  know  —  ask  it,  dear- 
est, ask  the  question  bravely,  frankly  of  yourself, 
and  resolve  to  have  a  reply — if  he  loves  you,  what 
then  ?" 

A  sweet,  strange  light  shot  quickly  from  Zo- 
phee's  eyes  at  these  last  words  of  the  Princess, 
and  for  an  instant  a  bright,  soft  smile  curled  her 
lip. 

*•  If  he  love  me,  what  then  ?  '  she  whispered. 
But  like  a  lightning  flash  it  was  gone,  that 
gleam  of  soft  light,  and  the  darkness  fell  once 
more.     She  turned  restlessly  away,  as  the  Prin- 
cess dropped  her  hand. 

"  Good-bye,"  Zophee  murmured.  "Thank 
you,  thank  you  many  times,  dear  friend.  Indeed 
I  will  think — I  mean  I  have  thought — indeed  I 
try — I  try  to  do  right.  But  what  is  right? 
That  is  what  I  ask  myself  again  and  again ;  and 
yet — but,  nay — I  will  think  once  more,  strongly, 
sternly,  because  you  have  spoken  to  me ;  and  I 
will  again  i-esolve  I  will  do  something  —  some- 
thing to  save  him — if  needs  be,  and  you  think  in- 
deed it  needs  must  be — something  to  save  him,  I 
promise  you,  Princess,  I  will  do.  Thank  you, 
thank  you,  let  me  say  again.  Trust  me — indeed 
you  may." 

"To  save  him,"  repeated  the  Princess,  softly, 
coming  back  once  more  to  encircle  Madame  Zo- 
piie'e  with  her  arm.  "Does  he  need  it?  We 
will  hope  not,  if  loving  you,  little  Zophee,  is  a 
peril  from  which  he  must  be  saved.  But  even 
if  it  be  not  so,  may  I  say  yet  another  word  ?  Do 
you  ever  think,  my  dear  one,  of  any  danger  to 
yourself?" 

Then  again  Zophee  hid  her  face  away — this 
time  on  the  shoulder  of  her  kind  friend — and  she 
stood  silent  a  moment,  while  the  Princess  bent 
and  smoothed  softly  the  dusky  waves  of  her  hair. 
"To  myself,"  she  murmured,  presently,  look- 
ing up  again  with  a  clear,  com]iosed  look  now 
in  her  dark  eyes.  "For  myself,  I  am  so  used. 
Princess,  to  expect  pain,  separation,  self-efface- 
ment, and  loss,  that  1  have  come  to  take  it  quiet- 
ly as  my  lot — the  portion  life  has  in  store  for  me ; 
to  take  it  calmly,  with  resignation,  ever  ready, 
ever  expecting,  ever  jirepared." 

"Hush!  hush !"  murmured  her  friend  again, 
with  tender  solicitude,  as  Zophee's  face  sunk 
once  more  to  veil  her  emotion  when  slie  had  ut- 
tered these  last  words.  "Hush!  do  not  talk  so 
sadly  of  your  young  life.  Be  hopeful,  my  Zo- 
phe'e. There  are  no  clouds,  believe  me,  across 
our  whole  life's  horizon — no  clouds  which  will 
not  some  day  rise." 


"Mine  was  not  a  cloud,"  whispered  Zophee. 
"It  was  the  sun  darkened  while  it  was  still 
scarce  risen  on  my  life.  And  the  night  fell  be- 
fore," she  added,  softly,  "long  before  I  knew 
even  what  it  was,  or  what  it  might  be,  to  live  in 
sunshine  and  day." 

After  that  conversation,  Zophee  one  day  spoke 
to  Gilbert — tried  hard  to  draw  him  out,  and  to 
reach  those  under-currents  which  the  Princess 
insisted  must  lie  beneath  the  surface  of  his  heart. 
And  she  came  upon  nothing,  as  desper  and  deep- 
er she  carefully  felt  her  way — upon  nothing  but 
more  and  more  of  that  same  glitrering,  rashing, 
shallow  stream  which  described,  from  the  fringe 
of  its  outer  edge  to  the  very  spring  at  its  deepest 
fountain,  the  under-currents  of  Gilbert's  senti- 
ments, hopes,  and  aspirations  at  that  time,  as  far 
as  he  knew  them  himself.  And  then  (being  a 
woman,  and  aware  that  there  was  a  well  of  dif- 
ferent feeling  springing  up  and  giving  forth  its 
deep  reflection  within  her  own  heart)  slie  retain- 
ed still  the  opinion  that  she  had  formed  very  early 
in  their  acquaintance,  and  felt  that  if  there  was 
danger  in  all  this  happy  intercourse  between  her 
and,  as  she  called  him  in  her  own  mind,  "this 
sunny-hearted  bo}%"  the  danger  was  to  her  own 
solitary  and  desolate  self,  and  not  at  all  to  him. 

"It  is  not  in  him,"  she  said,  as  she  came 
back  to  her  own  room,  and  to  her  own  habitual 
loneliness  that  evening,  after  the  conversation 
between  them,  in  which  she  had  tried  to  dis- 
cover warily  if  there  was  any  reason  on  his  side 
for  the  Princess's  fears.  "It  is  not  in  him," 
she  murmured ;  and  as  she  did  so  she  sighed. 
"For,  besides,"  she  soliloquized,  "my  youth  is 
past ;  all  attractions  of  that  kind,  if  I  ever  had 
any,  have  gone  from  me,  worn  away  by  solitude 
and  dreariness,  and  long,  long  years ;  and  he  is 
all  hopefulness  and  youth.  In  me  there  is  noth- 
ing to  waken  a  deeper  feeling  than  kindly  friend- 
ship in  such  a  one  as  he  is.  His  glance  will  be 
as  bright  into  many  a  fair  face,  younger  and  far 
happier  than  mine,  before  it  lights  on  the  one 
that  will  kindle  in  his  own  heart  any  thing  that 
may  be  lasting  or  strong.  It  is  a  happy  life,  a 
radiant,  fresli  young  spirit ;  and  as  a  pleasing, 
charming,  and  courteous  friend  he  will  come 
and  go.  I  know  I  am  right,"  she  thonglit  on. 
"Ah,  by  my  own  heart  surely  I  know  it.  How 
frank  and  unshadowed  his  glance  was,  as  he 
answered  mine  to-night!  How  light  the  press- 
ure of  his  hand,  as  he  clasped  mine  in  farewell ! 
How  read)^  and  eager  were  all  his  words,  spring- 
ing to  his  lips  in  quick  sentences,  all  thoughtless 
and  unconscious !  There  is  not  the  least  dan- 
ger, certainly,  for  him:  and  for  me?  Ah!" 
slie  murmured  on, 

"  '  Thou,  in  whose  presence  I  forget  to  smile, 

Counting  the  moments  that  too  quickly  ilee, 
Oh  hide,  oh  hide  my  fearful  eyes  awhile 
From  that  dark  future  where  thou  wilt  not  be  !' 

"Is  it  so  indeed — with  me?  Bright  3'onng 
being!  what  a  sunshine  he  has  been  to  me! 
What  a  summer  he  has  flooded  suddenly  across 
my  gray  life !  And  is  this  even  wrong — for  me  V 
Is  this  love,  that  I  try  to  call  friendship  ?  Is  this 
sin,  that  I  am  trying  to  excuse  to  myself?  God 
knows — I  can  not  tell.  It  is  sweetness;  it  is 
like  chords  of  music,  like  the  rhythm  of  a  poem 
echoing  through  my  days ;  but  is  it  love  ?  I  can 
not  help  it,  I  can  not  flee  it.  I  can  not  leave 
here  —  not  now,  at  all  events ;  and  I  can  not 
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drive  him  from  me  even  if  I  would.  But  would 
I  ?  Must  I  ?  Ought  I  ?  What  is  my  judgment 
before  the  tribunals  of  God  and  man  ?  God 
knows  ;  God  understands.  My  life  is  before 
him — all  its  difficulty,  its  entanglement,  its  fears. 
And  he  knows  to  what  I  have  vowed  it.  He 
knows,  as  none  here  know,  the  promises  and 
the  weight  of  duty  that  lie  so  heavy  upon  ray 
heart  and  head.  Am  I  right  that  I  live  thus  ?" 
So  her  thoughts  sped  on  that  evening.  "Am  I 
riglit  that  I  thus  lay  down,  in  sacrifice  and  soli- 
tude, my  brightest  years  ?  Kight  to  die  —  for 
surely  it  is  death  in  life ;  to  die — for  what  ?  for 
a  past,  for  a  shadow,  for  a  name !" 

She  was  looking  from  her  window,  as  she  had 
been  murmuring  to  herself  these  words,  over  the 
valley,  all  lighted  up  with  moonlight,  toward  the 
glories  of  the  nature-world,  from  wliich  came  her 
ceaseless  consolation,  toward  the  mountains  she 
so  dearly  loved  ;  but  at  the  point  when  her  head 
sunk  and  her  heart  quivered  with  these  self- 
questioning  doubts,  she  turned  suddenly  and 
passed  out  of  her  salon  into  her  bedroom,  as  if 
she  would  seek  still  further  comfort  from  some- 
thing she  knew  was  there.  The  room,  as  she 
entered,  was  softly  illumined  by  a  glowing  light 
that  burned  constant  in  one  corner  before  her 
"lihiza,"and  also  by  a  small  alabaster  lamp 
standing  upon  a  sort  of  bureau  that  lined  the 
wall  on  one  side.  It  was  to  this  bureau  that 
jNIadame  Zophee  turned.  It  was  covered  with 
old,  curious-looking  books  and  manuscripts,  with 
a  little  writing-case  in  llussian  leather,  with  some 
much-worn  furnishings  of  a  Avriting-table,  quaint- 
ly decorated  with  precious  Siberian  stones,  and 
with  various  curious  odds  and  ends,  foreign-look- 
ing and  unfamiliar,  in  the  midst  of  which  burned 
the  small  alabaster  lamp,  shedding  a  soft  and 
tempered  glow.  IMadame  Zophee  leaned  upon 
this  bureau  and  looked  upward :  two  portraits 
hung  just  above  lier  head. 

One  was  of  a  young  man,  very  dark  and 
handsome,  with  lestless  eyes,  a  noble  forehead, 
straight-drawn  brow,  and  a  curling,  sensitive  lip 
very  like  her  own.  The  expression  of  the  eyes, 
as  they  looked  out  from  the  pictuie  full  of  fire, 
full  of  energy,  full  of  thought,  was  like  her  eyes 
too — not  in  her  softer,  composed,  and  dreamy 
moods,  perhaps,  btit  in  her  moments  of  enthu- 
siasm, when  some  excitement  roused  her  and 
made  her  glance  flash  forth  sometimes  like  the 
lightning  in  a  wintry  sky. 

"Father  —  my  father!"  she  murmured,  in 
Russian,  as  she  gazed  up.  ",  How  many  and 
many  a  year  there  was  for  thee  and  me  when 
life  held  nothing  for  either  save  each  otlier  I 
How  many  a  day  when  thy  savior  was  to  me  as 
a  god  to  be  worshiped,  as  a  king  to  be  served, 
and  to  the  heart's  blood  obeyed  !  And  are  these 
days  forgotten  ?  No,  no !  They  still  live ;  they 
still  are.  And  now,  father,  tlie  heart's  blood  is 
shed.  I  seiTe,  as  I  promised  thee;  I  worship, 
and  I  obey.  And  is  he  not  worthy  ?"  she  con- 
tinued, passionately,  turning  then  to  tlie  other 
picture,  which  was  a  portrait  of  a  stern-looking 
and  much  older  man.  "Is  he  not  wortliy,  now 
as  tlien,  of  the  sacrifice — the  little  sacrifice  of 
my  fatiier's  daughter's  life?  "Wortliy — worth v? 
Yes  ;  worthy  ten  thousand  times.  He  saved  thy 
life,  and  the  debt  is  paid,  being  daily,  hourly  paid 
— with  my  years  I  pay  it.  Yes,  for  he  saved  thy 
life,  my  father,  and  I  —  save  his  name.     And 


name  is  dearer  than  life;  and  honor  is  more 
tiian  happiness ;  and  career  and  success  and 
great  aims  achieved,  and  great  thoughts  all  real- 
ized, are  more  than  liberty  or  love.  And  so  the 
debt  is  paid,  my  father,  in  my  sacrifice,  for  I  give 
him  these." 

"Since  our  couutry,  our  God,  O,  my  sire, 
Demand  that  thy  daujjhter  expire  ; 
Since  thy  triumph  was  bouj;ht  by  thy  vow — 
Strike  the  bosom  that's  b.ared  for  thee  now  ! 

If  the  hand  that  1  love  lay  me  low, 
There  can  not  be  paiu  in  the  blow  ! 

I  have  won  the  great  battle  for  thee, 
Aud  my  father  and  couutry  are  free." 

I  do  not  know  that  these  lines  exactly  occurred 
to  Madame  Zophe'e"s  mind,  but  they  express 
more  forcibly  than  any  other  words  could  do 
the  feeling  with  which  she  raised  her  arms  from 
their  resting-place  on  the  bureau,  and,  with  one 
deep  sigh  of  renewed  self  discipline  and  resolu- 
tion, turned  slowly  away. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

AWAKEXIXG. 

"  I  ENVY  any  one,"  said  a  ft  lend  of  mine  late- 
ly, who  had  seen  most  places  and  things  wortliy 
of  admiration  in  Europe — "  I  envy  any  one  who 
sees  a  spring  at  Pau." 

If  the  winter  has  been  fine,  and  not  too  often 
broken  in  upon  by  deluges  of  mountain  rain,  it 
has  been  delightful,  no  doubt,  every  day  of  it, 
and  like  a  gay,  glittering  dream  it  has  flitted 
rapidly  away.  It  is  gone  as  soon  as  it  seems 
here ;  and  it  would  be  regretted,  if  spring  were 
not  so  very  beautiful,  coming  freshly  on  us  in  its 
turn.  It  comes  so  suddenly.  We  have  a  few 
days  of  rain,  perhaps,  with  the  mists  lying  low 
in  the  valley  and  on  the  coteaux,  and  despair  fill- 
ing the  hearts  of  all  society  at  Pau,  as  if  tiie  sun 
never  had  shone  or  never  would  shine  again  ; 
and  then  the  sky  breaks,  the  clouds  lift  from  the 
summit  of  the  mountains,  rapidly  and  suddenly, 
as  on  that  first  night  when  Gilbert,  wonderingly, 
beheld  them — and,  lo  I   the  snow  is  nearly  gone.  -M 

Winter  has  passed  awa\'  in  those  sweet,  re-  "I 
freshing  showers  at  which  we  had  grumbled  so 
loudly,  and  spring  breaks  and  beams  upon  us  de- 
liciously,  filling  our  hearts  with  gladness  and  de- 
light. It  comes  so  early,  too — weeks  earlier,  in 
that  Paradis  terrestre  of  the  Pyrenees,  than  we 
think  of  it  at  home ;  and  it  comes  with  flowers, 
and  rich,  soft,  sprouting  verdure,  over  coteaux 
and  sloping  woods.  It  smiles  to  us  from  green 
banks  where  tlie  violets  spring,  sweet  and  abun- 
dant, from  fields  starred  with  anemones  and  nar- 
cissus, and  from  vineyards  where  the  dew-drops 
on  the  soft  young  leaves  sparkle  like  diamonds 
in  the  sunlight,  and  where  the  scent  of  wild-brier 
and  blossom  fills  the  fresh  mountain  air. 

Thus  spring  broke  upon  tiiem  in  the  Rue  de 
Lycee  while  Gilbert  still  felt  that  the  winter  was 
scarcely  begim.     It  had  been  a  beautiful  winter, 
and  so  it  was  really  a  very  earh-  spring.     In  the 
garden  at  St.  Hilaire,  before  March  had  passed,      , 
he  and  Morton  found,  when  they  rode  over  of  an      j 
afternoon,  the  camellias  blooming  rich  and  beau-      ) 
tiful  round  the.  marquise's  boudoir  window  and 
at  the  porch,  and  the  roses  at  the  chalet  were 
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bmsting  into  flower  already  long  before  tlie  feast 
of  the  Russian  Easter  had  come.  The  Place 
lloyale  was  crowded  now  with  flower-girls,  sell- 
ing sweet-scented  violets,  or  standing  with  rows 
of  potted  plants  in  fall  bloom  in  the  upper  cor- 
ner undar  the  trees ;  and  the  cotillon  bouquets 
at  the  great  ball  of  Mi-Careme,  or  Mid-Lent, 
were  so  beautiful  that  year  that  they  were  talked 
of  at  Pau  for  many  an  after-day. 

Picnics  began  to  be  suggested  before  Lent  was 
well  over  that  spring,  and  all  sorts  of  projects 
were  floating  in  the  minds  of  Morton  and  Gilbert 
for  mountain  expeditions  when  the  snow  was 
quite  gone — all  to  come  ofi^"  speedily,  before  Gil- 
bert's return  to  England  in  April,  or  Morton's 
marriage,  which  was  fixed  for  after  Easter-week. 

Madame  Zophe'e  began  to  talk  of  returning  to 
the  chalet ;  and  Gilbert  began  to  heave  melan- 
choly sighs,  and  to  look  very  disconsolate  at  the 
prospect  of  the  merry  season  drawing  to  a  close. 
But  his  mind  was  still  very  happy  and  fully  oc- 
cupied, and  he  did  not  allow  himself  to  realize 
any  thing  concerning  the  future  or  the  general 
and  quickly  impending  state  of  things. 

Very  different  indeed  was  his  frame  of  feel- 
ings just  tlien  from  Madame  Zophee's.  Sepa- 
ration implied  nothing  to  him.  The  word  had 
never  occurred  to  him.  It  had  never  been  con- 
templated, experienced,  or  realized.  Separation, 
to  her,  from  every  one  close  or  very  dear  to  her 
heart  was  so  familiar,  so  clearly  anticipated,  so 
fully  expected,  and  indeed  already,  in  this  case, 
long  ago  realized.  She  awaited  it  with  resig- 
nation and  composure — the  end  of  this  bright, 
quick-fleeting  time,  the  loss  of  this  sunny  com- 
panion ;  his  return  to  his  own  distant  life,  of 
which  he  spoke  so  often,  to  which  he  was  so  ac- 
customed and  attached;  and  her  j'eturn  to  her 
home  and  to  her  mountains,  and  all  her  dumb 
associates,  who  alone  shared  with  her  the  soli- 
tude of  her  life.  And  that  friendship  he  talked 
of  so  often,  what  would  it  become?  A  memory 
to  him,  a  sinking  echo,  lingering  and  dying  away 
into  the  shadowy  chaos  of  a  past.  And  to  her 
—  what  had  love  ever  been  to  her  but  this? 
Something  to  be  forgotten  !  What  would  friend- 
ship, as  he  called  it,  be  to  him  but  something  he 
would  soon  forget?  So  they  died  always,  she 
told  herself — these  quick- formed  friendships, 
born  of  sunshine  and  gay  intercourse,  and  of 
merriment  and  flowers.  And  so  would  flit  away 
the  story  of  this  winter,  for  he  would  doubtless 
return  to  England  shortly,  and  she  would  go  back 
to  the  chalet  again. 

These  days  were  draAving  near  when,  late  one 
afternoon,  Gilbert,  returning  home  from  the  hunt, 
suddenly  remembered  that  his  aunt  had  given 
jiim  a  little  commission  for  Madame  Zophe'e 
which  he  had  forgotten  to  deliver  to  her  as  they 
talked  together  in  the  morning,  when  he  had 
overtaken  her  victoria  as  he  rode  to  the  meet ; 
so  at  the  corner  of  the  Kue  de  Lycee  he  turned 
his  horse's  head  down  the  Place  instead  of  to- 
ward his  own  abode,  and  he  rode  slowly  below 
the  club  windows  to  the  big  gates  of  the  Hotel 
de  France :  there  he  dismounted.  Thei'e  were 
many  people  this  fine  afternoon  sauntering  up 
and  down  in  the  checkered  sliade  and  sunshine 
of  the  Place,  and  many  of  his  acquaintances 
among  them.  He  did  not  linger,  however,  to 
exchange  words  with  any  one,  but  merely  raised 
his  hat  in  return  to  various  smiling  salutations 


that  reached  him  from  between  the  rows  of  trees, 
and  then,  giving  his  rein  to  his  groom,  who  stood 
there  in  waiting,  he  turned  into  the  court-yard 
of  the  hotel. 

lie  mounted  the  broad  steps  and  passed  into 
the  hall,  and  there,  at  the  door  of  Monsieur  Gar- 
dcre's  office,  he  paused,  and  for  a  moment  looked 
round  surprised.  The  hall  seemed  crowded  with 
people,  and  stuffed  np  on  every  side  witli  luggage, 
with  huge,  queer,  foreign-looking  portmanteaus 
and  cases,  waiting  to  be  carried  upstairs.  Por- 
ters were  rushing  about,  and  Monsieur  Gardere 
himself  was  giving  orders  with  much  excitement 
and  importance;  several  solemn -looking  men- 
servants,  dressed  in  a  curious  livery,  moved  about 
in  difl'erent  directions,  superintending  the  arrange- 
ment of  effects.  Evidently  a  great  arrival  had 
taken  place,  and  Gilbert  I'ecollected  that  since  he 
went  otf  liunting  in  the  morning  the  Paris  train 
had  come  in.  He  passed  out  of  the  hall  with  the 
mental  observation  that  Monsieur  Gardere  looked 
far  too  busy  at  that  moment  to  satisfy  his  curi- 
osity, promising  himself  to  make  inquiries  about 
the  new  arrivals  as  he  came  out  again,  and  then 
he  turned  down  tiie  long  corridor  toward  Ma- 
dame Zophee's  room. 

There  was  a  large  window  at  tlie  far  end  of 
the  corridor  some  distance  beyond  tlie  door  of 
her  salon ;  and  at  the  window,  as  he  trod  the 
passage,  he  saw  standing,  a  little  to  his  surprise, 
her  servant  Ivan,  in  close,  low-toned  conversa- 
tion with  a  grave-looking  man  in  plain,  dark  at- 
tire. They  were  not  conversing  in  French,  Gil- 
bert detected  as  he  approached,  notwithstanding 
the  lowness  of  the  suppressed  tones,  but  in  Ivan's 
own  native  tongue,  of  which  the  ring  had  grown 
familiar  to  Gilbei't,  though  still  not  understood. 
He  walked  quickh'  down  the  passage,  and  the 
men  heard  him ;  they  turned  round,  and  Ivan 
sprung  forward,  just  as  Gilbert  had  touched  with 
a  low  knock  Madame  Zophee's  door.  Ivan  said 
something,  put  up  his  hand  imploringly,  came 
quickly  toward  Gilbert,  tried  to  arrest  him,  but — 
too  late.  As  he  often  had  done  before,  as  she 
always  agreed  to  his  doing,  accustomed  as  she 
was  to  see  him  come  and  go,  he  knocked  at  the 
door,  and  simultaneously  opened  it,  and  before 
Ivan  could  arrest  him  he  had  entered  the  room. 

Then  indeed  he  paused  of  his  own  accord,  and 
looked  a  moment  in  astonishment  before  he  ad- 
vanced to  hold  out  his  hand.  The  bright  spring 
sunshine  was  flooding  across  the  carpet  through 
the  open  window,  from  which  the  persiennes  had 
been  flung  back,  and  it  dazzled  and  confused  him 
for  a  moment ;  but  then  immediately,  as  he  stood 
there,  he  saw  full  and  clearly  into  her  rooin,  and, 
with  a  start  of  astonishment,  he  paused. 

Madame  Zophee  was  there.  She  sat  on  a 
low  chair,  pushed  back  into  the  shadow  of  the 
curtain,  out  of  the  glare  of  the  sun,  and  near  her, 
in  a  fauteuil  low  as  her  own  and  drawn  close  to 
her  side,  sat  a  personage  whom  he  had  never 
seen  before — a  handsome,  dark-bearded  man  of 
imposing  presence  and  very  dignified  mien.  He 
was  simply  but  curiously  dressed  in  a  loose-fitting 
traveling  costume ;  a  long  kaftan,  richly  trimmed 
and  lined  with  the  costly  silver-fox  fur  of  Russia, 
hung  on  a  chair  near  him  ;  an  embroidered  trav- 
eling-cap lay  on  a  little  table  by  liis  side.  He 
was  bending  toward  Madame  Zophee  when  Gil- 
bert entered ;  he  was  sitting  very  near  to  her, 
his  eyes  fixed  earnestly  upon  her  face,  and  his 
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hand,  wliich  was  large  and  very  white,  and  glit- 
tering like  a  woman's  with  splendid  jewels,  lay 
upon  hers  with  an  eager  pressure  with  which  he 
seemed  to  emphasize  iiis  low,  earnest  words.  He 
looked  haughtily  round  as  the  door  opened,  an 
expression  of  surprise  and  indignation  flitting 
over  his  face,  and  then  he  sat  upright,  paused  in 
his  conversation,  and  drew  back  his  hand  from 
where  it  had  rested  upon  hers. 

Gilbert  paused  too,  but  only  for  a  moment ; 
and  then,  with  a  slight  bow  to  the  stranger,  and 
a  murmur  of  "pardon"  in  the  French  tongue, 
which  lie  took  for  granted  would  be  understood,' 
he  advanced  into  the  room,  held  out  liis  hand  as 
usual  to  Madame  Zophe'e,  and  said  in  Englisii,  in 
his  clear,  frank  tones,  "Am  I  disturbing  you? 
I  beg  your  pardon.  I  did  not  know  you  had  a 
visitor,  but — " 

And  then  he  stopped  again.  There  was  some- 
thing in  her  countenance  so  unusual,  so  perplex- 
ing to  iiim,  that  he  started,  drew  back  his  ex- 
tended hand,  and  looked  with  astonisliment  and 
consternation  from  her  to  her  unknown  friend. 
The  latter  had  drawn  himself  up  stiflly,  had 
glanced  at  Gilbert,  and  liad  then  looked  away, 
averting  his  eyes  indifferently,  looking  over  the 
mountain  view  from  the  window,  and  awaiting, 
with  a  haughty  expression  of  impatience  and  sur- 
prise on  his  face,  for  this  interruption  to  end. 

Madame  Zophee,  when  Gilbert  turned  to  her, 
looked  extremely  embarrassed.  She  put  out  her 
hand  with  a  deprecative  gesture  toward  him,  and 
stopped  him  instantly  when  he  began  to  speak  in 
his  hasty,  eager  manner  again.  IShe  rose,  and  a 
curious  look  of  hesitation  and  perplexity  came 
into  her  eyes.  She  glanced  at  the  new-comer, 
and  back  again  to  her  friend.  Her  cheeks  were 
glowing,  Gilbert  saw  now,  as  she  stood  up  in  the 
full  light— glowing  with  a  flush  of  intense  excite- 
ment ;  and  her  eyes  were  sparkling  and  flashing 
with  changeful  lights  ;  and  a  curious  smile,  very 
wistful  and  verj'  sad,  curled  her  lip  for  a  moment 
as  she  looked  up  at  Gilbert,  standing  there  in  his 
astonishment,  and  as  she  put  up  her  hand  to  him 
with  a  silencing  gesture  again.  "Hush!"  her 
lips  formed  the  word  as  sbe  shook  her  head,  and 
smiled  witli  that  wistful  look  into  his  face.  He 
could  not  read  the  smile,  he  could  not  interpret 
her  glance :  it  only  puzzled  him  further ;  for  how 
could  he  realize  that  it  said — "Farewell?"  It 
was  for  an  instant  that  they  two  remained  thus ; 
and  then  she  turned,  still  standing,  to  her  visitor, 
and  said  with  excessive  courtesy,  indeed  almost 
with  reverence,  a  few  words  in  her  own  Russian 
tongue. 

The  stranger  bowed  stiffly  in  answer,  and  ap- 
parently in  consent,  for  he  turned  to  Gilbert  then, 
and  bent  his  head  very  slightly  toward  him  witii 
a  haughty,  condescending  bow,  while  IMndame 
Zophe'e  said  in  French,  "Sir  Gilbert  Erie — His 
Highness  the  Grand  Duke  George ;  permit  me 
to  present  you  to  him  ;"  and  Gilbert  bowed  also 
at  length,  trying  not  to  show  how  put  out  and  in- 
dignant he  felt. 

The  condescending  salutation  which  greeted 
him  was  almost  too  much  for  his  equanimity, 
however,  at  that  point.  It  was  almost  in  vain 
that  he  struggled  to  still  the  ruffled  sense  of  irri- 
tation and  perplexity  within  his  mind,  and  to 
overcome  the  strong  inclination  he  experienced 
to  be  as  rude  to  Madame  Zophe'e's  visitor  as  he 
was  bound  to  be   polite.     How  be  hated   the 


man  ! — that  was  all  he  realized  as  yet — the  proud, 
condescending,  arrogant-looking  "fellow,  who  had 
sat  so  near  to  her  wlien  Gilbert  entered,  and  who 
had  dared  to  lay  bis  hand  upon  hers.  How  he 
hated  him !  And  yet  he  had  to  obey  her  lend, 
and  to  follow  the  direction  of  her  imploring 
glance,  antl  to  bow  low  and  gravely  as  the  duke 
addressed  iiim  a  few  distant  words  in  French. 
In  truth,  the  grand -ducal  personage  was  much 
and  most  justly  irritated  on  his  side,  much  dis- 
gusted at  being  interrupted,  offended  at  the  in- 
trusion of  a  stranger  during  his  visit,  and  not  at 
all  inclined  to  extend  his  acquaintance  at  that 
moment  to  this  brusque  young  English  huntsman 
who  treated  his  presence  with  so  little  concern. 
He  bowed  to  the  young  man,  and  (having  ad- 
dressed a  few  words  to  him)  turned  to  Madame 
Zopliee,  made  a  sign  with  his  hand,  of  half  com- 
mand, half- courteous  request,  tliat  she  would 
take  her  seat  by  him  again :  then,  glancing  at 
Gilbert  with  an  expression  that  meant  evident 
dismissal,  he  went  on  with  his  remarks  in  Russian 
to  his  hostess,  and  continued  speaking  as  if  Gil- 
bert were  not  standing  in  a  fume  of  indignation 
in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

Gilbert  felt  strangely  angiy  and  ruffled,  and  a 
good  deal  out  of  countenance  besides.  He  was 
not  at  all  clear  as  to  how  he  should  behave,  and 
he  felt  upon  an  utterly  unknown  field.  With  a 
lady,  were  she  empress  or  flower-girl,  he  could 
have  quickly  found  his  ground :  chivalrous  court- 
esy, native  grace,  would  have  come  to  his  assist- 
ance, however  unexpected  and  astonishing  the 
position  miglit  be.  I3ut  a  man  who  did  not  shake 
him  by  the  hand  or  express  pleasure  at  his  ac- 
quaintance, or  give  him  an  opening  in  any  lan- 
guage for  a  single  cordial  speech,  utterly  non- 
plused him,  and  he  drew  himself  up  in  his  turn, 
looked  away  when  he  had  made  his  salutation, 
and  held  out  his  hand  to  Madame  Zophe'e  with 
a  proud  and  indignant  air. 

"  Good-bye,"  he  said,  at  the  first  pause  in  the 
grand  duke's  remarks.     "  I  see  I  disturb  you." 

"Good-bye,"  she  said,  hastily,  once  more  put- 
ting up  her  hand  to  silence  him  as  he  would  speak 
again.  "We  will  meet  in  the  evening  at  your 
aunt's — yes,  surely,"  she  added,  in  a  quick  wiiis- 
per  in  English,  for  she  could  not  bear  that  he 
should  be  offended,  and  go  away  with  that  angry, 
huit  expression  on  his  face. 

"I  do  not  know,"  he  answered,  almost  rough- 
ly to  her,  as  he  turned  away,  for  he  was  quite  un- 
reasonable just  then.  He  could  not  gather  him- 
self at  all  together,  understand  what  he  saw,  what 
had  happened  to  him,  or,  above  all,  what  it  was 
he  felt  beating  within  his  eager  heart  with  a  pulse 
so  fierce  and  strange.  He  thought  it  was  anger, 
as  he  left  her,  and  broke  away  suddenly  from  the 
room. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


A    DUCAL    VISITOR. 


Gilbert  soon  heard  who  had  arrived,  for  Pan 
was  full  of  it,  and  people  were  talking  of  nothing 
else  upon  the  Place.  By  the  Paris  train  at  two 
o'clock — his  arrival  merely  heralded  by  a  tele- 
graphic message,  I'eceived  a  few  hours  previous- 
ly, to  secure  his  rooms — had  come  no  less  a  per- 
son than  the  Grand  Duke  George-Serge-Nicolai- 
evitch,  with  suite  of  many  servants,  secretaries, 
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and  siipermimerary  attendants,  on  a  flying  visit 
to  the  I3earnais  capital,  and  to  the  coteaux  of  the 
Pyrenees. 

Pau  was  in  ecstasies  of  agitation  and  excite- 
ment when  Gilbert  found  his  way  to  the  Place. 
The  profet  was  promenadiiij^  there,  awaiting  his 
admission  to  an  audience,  which  he  had  ceremo- 
niously requested  on  the  grand  duke's  arrival  at 
the  hotel ;  and,  while  he  waited,  mysterious 
whispered  confidences  were  being  exchanged  be- 
tween hira  and  several  of  the  most  important 
residents  and  visitors  as  to  the  various  entertain- 
ments and  festivities  that  would  be  probably  con- 
sequent on  the  grand  duke's  stay  among  them. 
The  old  Prince  Edward  of  Fiirst  held  the  pre'fet 
tightly  by  one  arm ;  Lord  Charles  Bentley,  one 
of  the  oldest  English  inhabitants  of  much  impor- 
tance, clung  eagerly  to  the  other ;  and  the  three 
paced  up  and  down  upon  the  boulevard  with 
hasty  and  excitable  steps,  absorbed  in  a  conver- 
sation upon  schemes  and  projects.  Valuable 
fragments  of  their  talk  were  wafted  on  the  breeze 
to  old  JefFereys  and  sundry  other  secondary  lu- 
minaries who  perambulated  in  the  orbit  of  the 
pre'fet  and  the  Prince  of  Fiirst  as  closely  as  eti- 
quette and  courtesy  allowed.  They  heard  enough 
to  make  them  welcome  and  important  visitors  at 
every  tea-table  in  the  community  for  the  whole 
of  that  afternoon.  The  prefet  had  vast  projects 
of  doing  honor  to  their  august  guest,  and  to  their 
town.  A  banquet  was  talked  of,  and  an  official 
ball  suggested  at  the  Prefecture.  A  few  private 
dinners,  too,  were  to  be  given  by  magnates  spe- 
cially selected  for  this  honor  from  among  the  vis- 
itors with  due  regard  to  their  position  and  purse. 
In  fact,  Pau  was  alive  all  that  afternoon  with  proj- 
ects, consideration,  and  excitement ;  and  a  brill- 
iant vista  of  renewed  festivity  and  gala  stretched 
before  the  delighted  eyes  of  society. 

Doomed,  alas!  were  all  these  anticipations  to 
utter  and  universal  disappointment.  The  grand 
duke  had  not  come  to  Pau  for  gayety,  or  to  re- 
ceive official  entertainment,  but  apparently  on 
some  private  mission  of  his  own.  He  kept  the 
prefet  waiting  a  long  time  on  the  Place  that  first 
afternoon  while  he  refreshed  himself,  as  it  was 
said,  from  the  fatigue  and  dust  of  his  journey ; 
and  it  was  only  known  to  his  own  attendants 
and  to  one  or  two  higher  functionaries  of  the  ho- 
tel, who  were  properly  discreet  and  silent,  and 
to  Gilbert  Erie,  who  said  almost  nothing  on  the 
subject — to  these  only  it  Avas  known  that  the 
Grand  Duke  George  spent  that  afternoon  (while 
the  prefet  awaited  his  audience)  in  close  conver- 
sation with  Madame  Zophee  in  her  rez-de-chaus- 
see  salon  in  the  hotel. 

Gilbert  said  nothing  indeed,  except,  "  Oh  yes, 
I  have  seen  the  fellow!"  which  remark  he  emit- 
ted in  tones  of  great  impatience  and  disgust, 
when  JefFereys  had  rushed  up  to  him  in  much 
importance  with  the  information.  "  I  have  seen 
him,"  he  said,  and  then  he  had  turned  away. 

And  he  went  off  to  his  rooms,  and  spent  a 
very  uncomfortable  time,  fuming  and  chafing 
and  working  himself  up  into  excitement  and 
indignation  against  Madame  Zophee,  who  had 
"turned  him  up,"  as  he  expressed  it  to  himself, 
"  unexpectedly,  and  for  so  unknown  and  myste- 
rious a  cause,  the  moment  any  other  fellow  came 
on  the  scene."  He  had  not  the  least  idea  what 
had  reall}'^  angered  him.  It  never  occurred  to 
him  how  manv  "  fellows "  had  been  about  all 


winter,  and  that,  except  himself,  she  had  scarcely 
made  acquaintance  with  any  one  among  them 
all.  No  one,  indeed,  during  all  these  months  had 
interfered  with  him ;  no  one  had  disturbed  him 
in  his  tranquil,  happy  appropriation  of  Madame 
Zophe'e  for  himself.  And  this  was  now  all  that 
was  the  matter  with  him  ;  at  long  last,  some  one 
had  come  between  them,  some  one  had  stood  be- 
fore him  in  her  consideration  this  afternoon — that 
stern  -  faced  stranger,  whose  titles  and  position, 
and  language  and  mien,  were  all  so  incompre- 
hensible, so  irritating,  and  perplexing  to  him ; 
this  tall,  haughty  man  had  thrown  his  presence, 
like  a  grim  shadow,  across  the  sunlit  path  be- 
tween Gilbert  and  his  friend. 

This  was  what  had  happened  to  him,  and  he 
was  very  angry  and  very  miserable  indeed.  He 
would  not  see  any  one  that  afternoon.  What 
did  he  care,  he  said  to  himself,  if  Madame  Zo- 
phee would  not  see  him — for  all  these  gabbling 
people  on  the  Place  down  there?  They  all 
seemed  to  consider  this  confounded  Russian 
duke  as  a  beatific  visitor  from  celestial  spheres, 
to  be  received  and  worshiped  with  unparalleled 
glories ;  and  he — he  hated  the  very  sound  of  his 
name.  He  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  it  all. 
They  might  give  their  balls  and  their  diiuiers 
and  their  banquets  at  the  Pre'fecture,  for  all  he 
cared,  but  they  need  not  expect  him  to  be  among 
the  guests.  He  was  far  too  angry  and  sore,  too 
hurt  in  his  native  'iignity,  to  think  of  such  a 
thing.  He  sat  down  finally  at  his  window,  after 
divesting  himself  of  his  hunting-coat,  lighted  a 
solitary  pipe,  and  puffed  huge  volumes  from  his 
lips  as  a  valve  for  his  excitement,  and  execrated 
his  Russian  enemy  in  epithets  of  mental  vituper- 
ation as  unreasonable  as  they  were  undeserved. 
He  was  nearly  as  angry  with  Madame  Zophee 
when  he  first  came  in  as  with  the  duke ;  but,  as 
he  sat  and  smoked  there  all  alone,  blowing  his 
soft  snowy  clouds  into  the  air,  his  anger  for  her 
cooled  away  somehow,  and  he  thought  of  her  a 
great  deal,  with  a  curious  excitement  stirring  him, 
and  with  some  feeling,  very  unfamiliar,  throbbing 
in  a  strange  fever  in  his  heart.  He  ceased  to  be 
angry  with  her,  and  assured  himself  he  was  only 
vexed  and  irritated  generally — with  the  grand 
duke,  with  the  fuss  peojile  made  about  him,  and 
with  the  way  things  had  turned  out  that  day. 
He  would  not  go  to  his  aunt's  or  anywhere  else, 
he  resolved,  however,  for  he  should  hear  of  no 
one  but  that  odious  grand  duke  discussed  unceas- 
ingly by  every  body  from  side  to  side. 

He  had  to  go  out  to  get  some  dinner  present- 
ly, and  this  he  sought  for  himself  at  the  club. 
There  Jettereys  found  him  again,  caught  him  by 
the  button-hole,  and  told  him,  with  much  elo- 
quent lament,  that  their  hopes  were  blighted, 
that  no  balls  or  banquets  or  grand  official  din- 
ners were  coming  off,  after  all,  for  the  Duke 
George  refused  to  be  entertain'jid. 

"Shows  his  sense!"  said  Gilbert,  with  most 
reprehensible  churlishness,  as  he  abstracted  him- 
self promptly  from  Jeffereys's  friendly  hold. 
"The  best  thing  I  have  heard  about  him  yet," 
he  added.  "And  now — I  beg  your  pardon — I 
am  going  to  dinner;"  and  then,  in  misanthropic- 
al solitude,  he  sat  down  at  a  little  table  in  a  cor- 
ner, as  far  as  possible  away. 

He  had  scarcely  finished  when  a  note  reached 
him,  brought  by  Baptiste  to  the  club-door;  one 
such  as  he  had  often  had  on  previous  evenings — 
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three-coiTiered,  sweet-scented,  and  with  the  "  Vi- 
olette"  monogram  and  coronet  of  his  aunt.  It 
was  a  small  note,  but  crossed  from  end  to  end, 
and  therefore  lengthy.     The  contents  ran  : 

"My  deakest  Boy, — "What  has  become  of 
you?  Why  have  you  not  appeared  for  dinner? 
"wicked,  dissipated"  chihl !  You  are,  I  have  no 
doubt,  enjoying  yourself  immensely  at  that  horrid 
club.  The  ruin  of  you  all,  as  I  have  told  Mor- 
ton at  least  fifty  times ;  the  thing  that  unfits  you 
for  domestic  life!  Come  in,  dear  child,  without 
fail  after  dinner  immediateli/. 

"I  need  not  ask  if  you  have  heard  the  news, 
for  le  vieux  Jetfereys  tells  me  that  you  have  seen 
the  great  man.  When,  how,  my  dear  child,  and 
where?  Have  you  heard  now  that  he  refuses  to 
be  entertained  officially,  and  that  the  pre'fet  is  in 
despair  ?  I  am  sorry  for  poor  dear  Madame  de 
Frontignac — it  is,  ofcoui-se,  a  disappointment;  but 
I  do  not  wonder  that  8.  A.  I.  prefers  privacy  and 
repose.  I  dare  say  he  has  little  of  either  at  St. 
Petersburg.  But  though  society  is  disappointed, 
lue  have  much  to  talk  about ;  for  in  our  own  lit- 
tle coterie,  in  a  very  quiet  and  select  way,  tiie 
grand  duke  does  not  refuse  to  be  amused.  That 
sweet,  dear  woman,  Madame  Perigonde  Zemi- 
dott",  whom  I  knew  well  in  Paris,  the  daughter 
of  the  emperor's  premier  chambellan,  has  spoken 
to  S.  A.  I.  of  Le'on  and  me,  and  so  he  sent  his 
card  to  us  by  his  aid-de-camp  on  his  arrival  this 
afternoon.  Le'on  has  had  an  audience  ;  he  con- 
sents to  come  to  us  for  the  English  luncheon  to- 
morrow, and  we  have  sundry  little  projects  for 
his  entertainment  in  view.  Of  course,  to  the 
Princess  lie  has  already  paid  a  visit  of  ceremony 
and  compliment,  and  she  comes  in  this  evening 
to  consult  with  me  as  to  what  we  shall  all  do. 

"  I  have  not  seen  dear  Zophee  yet,  so  I  do  not 
know  if  she  heard  of  his  arrival ;  but,  as  the 
brother  of  her  emperor,  his  visit  will  doubtless 
interest  even  her  composed  little  mind.  I  won- 
der if  she  has  ever  seen  him  !  These  great  peo- 
ple in  Kussia,  as  I  am  told,  do  not  run  about 
(as  they  do  with  us  in  London)  in  the  public 
streets.  This  evening,  however,  as  Zophe'e  is 
also  coming,  we  shall  discuss  the  matter  fully, 
and  compare  notes  of  our  impressions  of  the 
grand  duke.  I  envy  you  your  '  first  view,'  for  he 
has  gone  to  bed,  I  hear,  already  for  this  even- 
ing, and  we  shall  none  of  us  behold  him  till 
to-morrow.  Come  early,  ^Gilberto  mio,  or  I 
shall  never  forgive  you.      A  toi, 

"  ViOLETTE  DE  ST.  HiLAIRE." 

So  all  Pau  was  disappointed,  and  Gilbert  was 
very  glad.  lie  would  not  go  to  his  aunt's,  how- 
ever ;  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  that.  He  felt 
a  little  better,  now  that  he  had  eaten  his  dinner 
and  had  smoked  a  good  deal,  and  consoled  him- 
self with  the  reflection  that  this  horrid  Russian 
was  not  going  to  torment  him  in  the  role  of  "  hero 
for  public  worship"  during  the  next  three  days  ; 
but  still  he  would  not  go  to  the  Hotel  St.  Hilaire. 
Madame  Zophee  had  not  been  nice  to  him,  there 
was  no  doubt  about  it.  She  had  been  altered, 
stiff,  cold,  constrained,  altogether — certainly,  not 
at  all  what  he  considered  "nice" — in  the  pres- 
ence of  her  sovereign's  brother,  that  aftenioon. 
So  he  would  not  go  to  meet  her  at  the  Rue  de 
Lycee ;  indeed,  he  did  not  seem  to  want  to  meet 
her  just  then  at  all. 


He  wanted  to  be  alone  still ;  to  think  and  to 
dream  back  over  the  winter  they  had  just  spent 
togetlier ;  to  clear  his  mind,  and  to  cool  his 
throbbing  heart,  and  to  tmderstand  it  all — what 
had  befallen  him,  what  he  felt,  what  he  desired. 

So  he  went  home,  and  in  his  own  little  sitting- 
room,  where  he  had  never  yet  spent  a  single 
evening  since  he  had  come  to  Pau,  he  speedily 
became  extremely  dull.  He  could  not  smoke  any 
more,  and  soon  he  was  tired  after  all  his  excite- 
ment and  his  anger  and  agitation,  and  he  could 
not  think  any  more  at  all.  He  became  sad  and 
depressed,  and  very  lonely  for  want  of  compan- 
ionship, and  his  evening  hung  heavy  on  his 
hands.  He  wanted  sympathy  too  —  some  one 
with  whom  to  talk  about  it  all ;  he  knew  he 
could  get  hold  of  nobody,  and  he  felt  quite  dis- 
consolate. 

Suddenly  the  idea  seized  him  that  it  would  be 
some  comfort  at  least  to  write  a  letter — to  scrib- 
ble out  upon  paper  all  these  curious  conflicting 
feelings  and  memories  and  thoughts  that  were 
eddying  with  such  confusion  in  his  brain ;  and 
he  sat  down  forthwith,  opened  his  writing-book, 
and  soon  lost  sense  of  time  or  loneliness  or  trou- 
ble, as  in  rapid  writing  he  covered  page  after 
page. 

He  wrote,  of  course,  to  his  only  correspondent 
— to  his  mother.  He  wrote  in  a  new  and  curi- 
ous vein  of  description  and  reminiscence,  making 
revelations  which  he  had  before  concealed  ;  mak- 
ing, indeed,  confessions  of  which  he  was  scarce- 
ly aware.  He  wrote,  because  he  felt  the  need 
to  write — of  just  one  subject — of  Madame  Zo- 
phee, of  their  friendship,  of  her  loneliness,  of 
her  veiled  and  mysterious  history,  of  her  interest 
and  her  charm.  Very  unconsciously  he  wrote 
it  all,  scarcely  knowing  that  he  was  telling  his 
mother  any  thing  unrevealed  before. 

He  was  quite  unconscious,  when  he  inscribed 
his  name,  with  much  sense  of  relief  in  the  whole 
achievement,  at  the  corner  of  the  last  of  many 
pages,  that  in  all  these  glowing,  hastily  written 
lines  there  lay,  full  and  clear,  drawn  in  bright, 
forcible  colors,  the  picture  of  his  heart. 

He  did  not  send  the  letter  that  niglit,  how- 
ever, but  left  it  unfolded  between  the  leaves  of 
his  writing-book  ;  and  then  he  went  off  to  bed. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


BEALIZATIOKT. 


The  luncheon  of  which  the  grand  duke  con- 
sented to  partake  at  the  Hotel  St.  Hilaire  was 
of  the  most  private  description  ;  only  the  Prin- 
cess and  the  family  of  the  marquis,  and  Monsieur 
and  Madame  de  Frontignac,  in  their  unofficial 
capacity,  being  requested  to  attend. 

Gilbert  avoided  it,  being  extremely  annoyed  at 
an  early  hour  of  the  day  to  find  that  Madame 
Zophee  had  gone  out  driving,  no  one  knew  where, 
but  somebody  reported,  "to  the  chalet."  He 
saw  her  returning  late  in  the  afternoon,  her  vic- 
toria swinging  rapidly  into  the  court-yard,  as  he 
prowled  gloomily  upon  the  boulevard ;  but  be- 
fore he  could  cross  the  Place  to  the  hotel  she  had 
passed,  without  observing  him,  within  the  glass 
doors  into  the  hall.  Instinctive  courtesy  forbade 
him  attempting  to  follow  her  through  the  crowd 
of  porters  and  hotel  attendants  that  stood  round. 
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He  went  back  disconsolately  to  the  Place  again, 
and  saw  Maifa  close  her  window  above  him, 
thus  taking  away  every  chance  of  lier  apjjearing 
among  her  flowers  on  her  balcony  there.  He 
was  quite  disgusted. 

After  sauntering  half  an  hour  backward  and 
forward,  taking  his  hat  oti'  with  gloomy  discour- 
agement of  conversation  to  many  acquaintances, 
he  resolved  to  penetrate  her  seclusion,  and  to 
trespass  upon  their  habitual  etiquette,  by  going 
to  visit  her,  as  he  had  once  done  at  tlie  chalet, 
without  any  sort  of  excuse. 

And  in  he  went,  and  along  the  corridor  ;  but 
only  to  be  disappointed  and  rendered  more  in- 
dignant than  he  had  yet  been.  Ivan  and  the 
attendant  of  the  grand  duke  were  at  the  far  win- 
dow, as  before ;  and  tiiis  time — doubtless  mind- 
ful of  a  sharp  reprimand  on  account  of  yester- 
day's disturbance — the  latter  advanced  without 
waiting  for  Ivan  to  interfere,  and  with  much 
courtesy,  but  with  equal  determination,  inter- 
rupted Gilbert's  approach. 

"His  Highness  the  Grand  Duke  George-Serge- 
Nicolaievitch  pays  Madame  Zophia  Fetrovna 
Variazinka  a  visit,"  he  said,  gravely ;  adding,  in 
rather  peremptory  tones,  as  Gilbert  hesitated  in 
his  retreat,  "No  one  is  permitted  to  enter,  mon- 
sieur, while  His  Higliness  is  there." 

With  a  smothered  oath  and  an  exclamation, 
in  broad  English,  of  anger  and  vexation,  Gilbert 
conquered,  somehow,  his  impulse  to  knock  the 
man  down,  then  turned  on  his  heel  suddenly, 
and  w^alked  away. 

"The  last  time,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  in 
fuming  indignation,  "the  very  last  time  I  will 
try  to  get  in  at  that  door  I" 

Ah  I  if  he  had  known  how  true  his  words 
were,  he  would  have  spoken  them,  perhaps,  in 
softer  accents  and  with  a  different  thought. 

On  his  dressing-table,  when  he  went  home,  he 
found  a  little  note,  addressed  in  a  clear,  delicate 
writing  unknown  to  him. 

He  opened  it,  and  to  his  surprise  he  found  it 
was  from  the  Princess.  An  invitation  was  con- 
tained in  it — one  that,  he  was  well  aware,  could 
not  with  any  courtesy  be  refused.  The  Princess 
asked  him  to  spend  the  evening  with  her,  quite 
en  petit  comite,  to  meet  the  grand  duke  and  a 
few  very  familiar  friends.  Hermannricht  was 
coming  to  play  to  them,  she  said,  and  their 
young  Swedish  friend  would  sing,  and  it  would 
be  quite  friendly  and  sociable,  just  what  the 
grand  duke  liked,  and  "  would  Sir  Gilbert  be  so 
very  amiable  as  to  come  ?" 

Of  course  he  went ;  and  at  the  very  door  his 
aunt  greeted  liira  with  much  excitement  and  de- 
light. She  was  taking  otf  her  cloak  and  the 
soft  light  hood  that  had  covered  her  head  as  she 
walked  round  from  her  own  house,  and  she  was 
being  deharrassee,  as  she  had  learned  to  express 
it,  by  Baptiste  of  her  over-shoes,  when  her  neph- 
ew walked  in,  and  she  accosted  him  in  the  vesti- 
bule at  once. 

"  You  dear,  naughty  child !  Where  have  you 
been  ?  Not  a  sight  have  I  seen  of  you  all  day, 
and  you  never  came  to  luncheon  ;  and,  of  course, 
you  have  not  heard,  and  it  is  all  so  interesting, 
only  I  can  not  make  any  thing  of  it.  Only  fan- 
cy, the  grand  duke  is  one  of  our  little  Zophee's 
greatest  friends,  and  has  known  her  all  her  life, 
and  knows  all  about  her  ;  only,  of  course,  as  he 
says  nothing  more,  no  one  dares  to  ask  him,  and 


we  are  not  mucli  the  wiser,  my  dear,  after  all : 
but  still  it  is  very  interesting  and  satisfactory. 
And,  then,  the  duke  is  so  delighted  with  Pau, 
and  he  is  such  a  channing  man,  dear  child ;  and 
he  talks  of  coming  back  next  year  for  the  whole 
winter,  and  of  taking  a  villa  ;  only  then,  of  course, 
he  will  bring —  Coming,  coming,  Le'on.  Yes, 
Baptiste  has  finished  at  last.  Come  along,  Gil- 
bert, come  in  with  me.  But  no,  not  your  arm ; 
I  must  make  a  state  entry,  and  take  your  uncle's. 
Come  along;"  and  then  in  they  went. 

It  was  a  pleasant  evening,  after  all,  too ; 
though  for  a  long  while  Gilbert  cherished  his  ill- 
humor,  and  tried  to  dislike  every  body  —  to  be 
stiff  to  ^ladanie  Zophe'e  and  odious  to  the  grand 
duke.  But  that  important  personage  (being,  in 
fact,  except  when  disturbed  and  irritated,  a  very 
amiable  and  agreeable  man)  got  the  better  of 
Gilbert  and  his  ill- temper,  and  drew  him  into 
conversation  upon  subjects,  British  and  familiar, 
quite  in  spite  of  himself. 

JIadame  Zophe'e  was  sitting  near  the  duke,  in 
an  inner  and  special  circle  where  Gilbert  could 
not  reach  her ;  but  she  looked  so  lovely  in  her 
rich,  curious  dress,  and  smiled  so  sweetly,  and, 
indeed,  imploringly,  into  his  clouded  face,  that  he 
felt  obliged  to  foi-give  her  too. 

He  accepted  the  state  of  things  with  resigna- 
tion for  the  moment,  and  made  himself  quite 
agreeable  to  the  grand  duke.  His  Highness,  in- 
deed, held  him  for  a  long  time  in  conversation, 
inquiring  for  relations  of  his  mother — Dening- 
hams — who  had  been  at  the  British  embassy  at 
St.  Petersburg  for  many  years,  and  asking  with 
cordial  interest  whether  Gilbert  himself  had  no 
taste  toward  diplomatic  life  ;  and,  while  they 
talked  thus,  the  feeling  of  irritation  and  soreness 
in  Gilbert's  heart  seemed  for  the  time  being  to 
wear  away. 

It  fired  up  again,  however,  as  the  duke  turned 
at  length  from  him,  and  took  his  seat  again  by 
Madame  Zophee's  side.  Tlie  Princess  was  oc- 
cupied at  another  part  of  the  room  with  her  as- 
sembling guests,  and  so  the  duke  began  to  con- 
verse with  Madame  Zophee  in  Russian,  and  in 
low  and  very  friendly  tones. 

Then  Hermannriciit  played,  and  all  hushed 
their  voices  to  listen ;  and  Gilbert,  finding  a 
chair  not  very  far  from  Madame  Zophe'e's  side, 
sat  down  and  set  himself  just  to  look  at  her  in 
silence,  to  try  to  control  his  irritation,  to  gather 
his  mind  together,  to  sift  his  sentiments  and  at 
long  last  to  realize.  For  it  was  looking  silently 
at  her  thus  that  evening  that  he  did  realize. 

Peeling  how  his  heart  thrilled,  and  his  cheek 
flushed,  and  his  eyes  suffused  with  sweet,  intense 
emotion  as  he  met  Iier  glance ;  feeling  how  deso- 
late he  was,  now  circumstances  forbade  him  sit- 
ting by  her  side,  and  hearing  her  converse  in 
low  murmurs,  under  cover  of  the  music  and  the 
laugliing  voices,  throughout  the  whole  evening 
only  to  him  ;  feeling  his  misery  without  her,  his 
eager  craving  to  hear  her  voice  address  him,  to 
speak  her  name  once  more;  feeling  the  mad, 
bitter  jealousy  that  filled  him  of  any  other  man 
who  dared  absorb  her  in  his  stead ;  feeling  all 
this,  he  realized,  and  watched  her  quietly,  jealous- 
ly, but  very  furtively  now. 

And  he  soon  went  away ;  it  was  of  no  use,  he 
told  himself.  It  was  not,  as  he  knew,  her  fault, 
but  she  could  not  speak  to  him,  and  he  would 
have  no  opportunity  to-night  to  speak  to  her ; 
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so  lie  went  away,  ranch  more  happy  and  con-  ' 
tented  now,  for  he  had  formed  his  resohition — 
formed  it  strongly,  deeply,  and  quietly ;  he  had 
reached  at  long  hist  the  kernel  of  his  own  sweet 
secret,  and  he  had  nothing  more  to  realize  about 
himself. 

They  would  meet  to-morrow — he  had  leaiiied 
so  much  before  he  left  the  Princess's  rooms. 
Many  plans  had  been  formed  and  ariangements 
made  of  which  he  had  heard  nothing  in  his  mis- 
antliropical  solitude  of  that  whole  day.  His 
aunt  and  Morton  had  much  to  tell  him  of  the 
projects  for  the  remainder  of  the  week.  Madame 
Zoplie'e  was  going  back  to  the  chalet  early  in 
the  morning  of  the  following  day ;  and,  after  the 
French  breakfast  in  tlie  foienoon,  they  were  all 
to  join  her  there — to  diive  over  with  the  Piincess, 
and  the  grand  duke,  and  all  their  usual  coterie  of 
selected  friends.  Prom  the  gate  of  the  chalet 
they  were  to  ride  on  ponies  to  the  summit  of 
one  of  the  coteaux,  from  which  the  grand  duke 
would  enjoy  a  splendid  mountain  view.  They 
were  to  partake  of  a  picnic  tea  up  there,  as  the 
guests  of  the  ^larquise  de  St.  Hilaire;  and  then 
they  would  return  by  the  chalet,  to  find  their 
carriages  again ;  and  so  b\-  sunset,  and  in  time 
for  the  Comte  de  Beaulieu's  dinner,  come  home. 
Only  JIadame  Zophe'e  was  to  remain  at  tiie 
chalet,  for  which  she  had  gone  over  to  make 
arrangements  in  the  morning,  when  Gilbert  had 
missed  her  at  the  hotel ;  and  then,  on  the  day 
following  the  morrow,  she  was  to  receive  the 
grand  duke,  in  company  with  all  her  kind  St. 
Hilaire  fnends,  at  a  luncheon,  that  was  to  be  as  , 
Russian  in  its  characteristics  as  the  combined 
ettorts  of  Ivan  and  Marfa  and  Vasilie  could  suc- 
ceed in  making  it.  Jso  part  of  this  programme  • 
made  much  impression  upon  Gilbert's  mind,  ex-  ' 
cept  the  fact  that  they  were  all  to  go  over  to  the 
chalet  to  see  Madame  Zophe'e,  and  to  ride  with  her 

to  the  Chapelle  of  P to-morrow.     That  one 

point  took  possession  of  him,  and  he  fixed  upon 
it  as  the  occasion  which  he  courted,  the  oppor- 
tunity which  would  suit  his  purpose,  the  one 
central,  supreme  moment  of  his  existence,  for 
which,  as  he  went  home  now,  he  resolved  to 
wait. 

Then,  strange  to  say,  as  he  strolled  along  the 
Rue  de  Lycee  in  the  clear  moonlight,  and  looked 
up  into  the  deep  intense  blue  of  the  southern  sky, 
and  as  he  turned  into  his  own  court-yard,  and 
went  upstairs  slowly  to  his  room,  the  thoughts 
that  came  to  him  with  curious,  sudden  force  were 
less  of  Madame  Zophe'e  than  of  his  mother.  The 
memory  of  her,  in  her  stern,  grim  solitude,  at 
Erie's  Lynn  came  strongly  across  him,  and  the 
feeling  rose  quickly  within  his  heart  of  her  ten- 
derness for  him  ;  that  tendeiness  which,  as  he 
well  knew,  was  the  single  aft'eciion  of  her  strong, 
isolated  heart — tiie  utter  devotion  of  a  love  quite 
undivided.  How  far  his  heart  had  gone  from 
her,  he  suddenly  realized,  and  she  was  so  little 
aware !  His  conscience  smote  him,  all  woke 
up  as  were  his  keen  feelings  into  sensitive  and 
quivering  life,  and,  as  he  went  into  his  room,  the 
resolution  took  him  that  he  would  now  be  so 
quick  and  ready  with  his  frank  confidence  in 
her,  that  she  would  never  have  anv  real  cause  to 
upbraid  him  or  to  complain.  He  knew  his  secret 
himself  only  now,  and  not  an  hour  would  he  con- 
ce:d  it  from  her. 

He  walked  to  his  writing-table,  and  drew  forth 


the  letter  which  he  had  written  yesterday  even- 
ing. He  gathered  up  the  long  loose  sheets  in 
his  hand  together,  and  read  them  from  beginning 
to  end.  And  as  he  did  so,  smiles  flitted  again 
and  again  over  his  face — smiles  of  intense  sweet- 
ness, of  happiness,  of  much  amusement.  He  had 
written  all  tins  unconsciously  last  night ;  and 
now  it  all  seemed  so  natural  to  him,  only  so 
very  strange  that  he  had  never  realized  it  before. 
One  page  remained  uncovered  on  the  last  sheet, 
and  he  took  his  pen  up  quietly,  when  he  had 
finished  his  perusal,  smoothed  the  paper  in  front 
of  him,  and,  after  a  moment's  pause,  he  wrote  : 

"My  dearest  Mother, — Once  more  I  re- 
sume. I  have  something  yet  to  tell  you — some- 
thing for  which,  I  think,  from  all  that  comes  be- 
fore, you  will  not  be  wholly  unprepared.  You 
are  the  first  —  the  very  first,  believe  me  —  to 
whom  I  tell  my  secret,  and  you  must  receive  it 
with  confidence  in  me  strong  enough  to  assure 
you  of  the  full  fitness  of  what  I  do.  I  feel  for 
^Madame  Zophee  Variazinka  as  I  have  never  felt 
for  any  woman  in  this  world  before.  I  believe 
her  to  be  better  than  any  one  I  have  ever  known. 
Indeed,  all  that  she  is  or  does  seems  perfection 
to  me ;  and  as  for  you,  she  can  not  fail  to  satisfy 
you  in  every  possible  respect.  So  there  is  no 
more  to  say,  mother,  except  that  I  hope  this 
announcement  will  be  a  cause  of  happiness  to 
you,  for  1  love  her  with  my  whole  heart  and  life 
and  soul ;  and  to-moiTow  I  will  ask  her  to  be 
my  wife.     Your  devoted  son, 

"Gilbert  Erle." 


CHAPTER  XXL 

BRIGHT  HOPE  AND  RUFFLED  TEMPER. 

It  was  a  spring  afternoon  of  peculiar  loveliness 
and  enchantment  when  the  driving  party  reach- 
ed the  gate  of  the  chalet  at  the  top  of  the  slop- 
ing coteaux  the  next  day.  The  drive  had  been 
beautiful  The  glare  was  softened  by  white  flit- 
ting clouds,  and  the  sun-rays  had  fallen  pleasant- 
ly upon  them  as  they  drove  across  the  Gave;  past 
the  oak  groves  of  Juran9on ;  between  the  slop- 
ing vineyards  above  Gelos ;  up  the  hill-sides ; 
through  shady  and  well-wooded  valleys :  and  be- 
tween fields  green  as  the  emerald  with  the  fresh 
vivid  hues  of  the  spring,  and  gemmed  with  in- 
numerable flowers.  Cowslips,  violets,  bluebells, 
scarlet  anemones,  and  delicate  narcissus  were  all 
blooming  now  with  rich  luxury  in  wonderful  and 
beautiful  profusion.  The  grand  duke  was  in 
great  good  humor,  and  Gilb)ert's  spirits  were  at 
their  highest  pitch.  He  had  made  up  his  mind 
completely,  and  he  was  troubled  witii  no  hesita- 
tion, little  diffidence,  and  less  doubt.  He  was 
the  life  of  the  party  in  his  aunt's  carriage,  in 
which  a  place  had  been  allotted  to  him,  and  he 
had  evinced  an  exuberance  of  merriment  during 
the  drive  that  verged  almost  to  excitement,  and 
caused  the  marquise  to  glance  once  or  twice  at 
his  flushed  cheek  and  sparkling  eyes  with  sur- 
prise. He  was  so  ridiculously  happy,  as  he  would 
have  himself  described  it,  that  he  "really  did  not 
know  what  to  do." 

At  the  chalet  they  all  dismounted.  There  was 
Madame  Zophee  ready  to  receive  them ;  and 
there  was  a  group  of  hardy  little  mountain  po- 
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nies,  collected  from  St.  Hilaire,  from  the  De 
Veiiils,  and  by  contribution  from  ditferent  neigh- 
bors—  some  "fetched  specially  for  the  occasion 
from  the  Eaux- Bonnes.  Besides  these,  there 
were  two  low  wicker  carriages,  drawn  by  stout 
Spanish  mules,  ready  to  convey  such  members 
of  the  expedition  as  were  disinclined  to  embark 
upon  equestrian  feats.  Of  these  last  were  Ma- 
dame de  Beaulieu  and  the  marquise  herself 
The  marquis  drove  the  first- named  lady;  and 
Baron  Keffel,  possessing  himself  of  whip  and 
reins,  started,  full  of  A-alorous  enterprise,  as  the 
protector  of  the  latter.  The  Princess  preferred 
to  ride;  and  when  she  had  been  fairly  mounted 
by  Gilbert  and  Morton,  who  both  came  forward 
to  hold  her  stirrup  and  reins,  the  rest  of  the  ex- 
pedition arranged  themselves,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes they  were  all  winding  in  a  long  column 
through  "the  flowering  valley  of  St.  Hilaire," 
beyond  the  first  coteau,  upward  as  if  to  reach 
the  snow-clad  pic  that  shot  like  a  silver  arrowy 
far  above  their  heads,  into  the  blue  of  the  Span- 
ish sky. 

The  view  was  glorious  as  they  rode,  the  col- 
oring rich  and  vivid,  the  glow  warm  and  intense. 
The  valleys  and  gentle  slopes  nestling  in  their 
garments  of  fresh  verdure  soon  lay  beneath  them, 
.and  the  country  opened  out  grandly  on  every 
side.  Verdant  glades,  flowery  fields,  and  woody 
hollows  stretched  beneath  their  gaze;  and  be- 
yond all,  and  looming  ever  in  the  vast  prospect 
above  all,  towered  the  mountains— shoulder  above 
shoulder,  pic  above  pic,  range  beyond  range — 
standing,  clear-drawn,  in  snowy  outline  against 
the  azure  heavens.  All  delightful  so  far;  weath- 
er perfect,  scenery  magnificent,  the  ponies  excel- 
lent and  willing,  picking  their  way  cheerily  along, 
and  all  the  right  people  there,  in  well-balanced 
numbers,  sufficient  both  of  Amazons  and  cava- 
liers— a  thoroughly  well-organized  picnic,  in  fact, 
as  all  social  arrangements  infallibly  turned  out 
to  be  with  which  Madame  la  Marquise  de  St. 
Hilaire  had  any  thing  to  do. 

And  yet,  from  the  moment  that  they  started 
from  the  chalet  garden,  Gilbert's  exuberant  spir- 
its had  undergone,  suddenly  and  emphatically, 
a  change.  Nothing  fell  out,  in  fact,  just  as  he 
wanted  it.  He  had  painted  a  certain  bright  vis- 
ion in  his  imagination  in  prospect  of  this  riding- 
party  to  the  Chapelle  de  P .     A  picture  of 

himself  winding  up  the  slopes  and  through  the 
valleys  on  foot  (as  for  all  the  distance  he  had 
thought  he  would  much  prefer),  walking  by  the 
side  of  Madame  Zophee's  pony,  leading  it  care- 
fully over  the  rough  places  of  the  way ;  he  tell- 
ing her,  as  they  went,  and  as  he  skillfully  mod- 
erated the  pace  of  her  steed  to  suit  his  ideas — 
telling  her  all  the  story  of  that  newly  discover- 
ed secret  of  his,  and  asking  from  her  an  answer 
to  that  question  which  had  suddenly  become  of 
first,  indeed  single,  importance  in  his  heart. 

And  here  he  was,  winding  up  the  valley  by 
the  side  of  Miss  Ida  de  Veuil,  a  very  nice  girl  in 
her  way  certainly,  but  not  in  the  least  the  person 
whom  he  wished  for  his  companion  on  that  pai*- 
ticular  day ;  and  thei'e  was  Madame  Zophee  rid- 
ing far  iu  front  of  him,  the  grand  duke  close  by 
her  bridle,  both  just  behind  Morton,  who,  in  his 
character  of  host  in  the  expedition,  rode  by  the 
Princess,  and  acted  as  their  guide. 

The  grand  duke,  Gilbert's  inevitable  bugbear 
at  this  particular  time,  had  brought  all  this  mis- 


arrangement  about  by  inviting  Madame  Zophee, 
with  a  grave  bow,  as  they  left  the  chalet,  to  be 
his  companion  for  the  ride;  and  he  had  taken 
his  place  beside  her,  and  moved  on  at  once,  con- 
versing continuously  in  Russian,  without  taking 
any  notice  of  Gilbert,  whom  he  left  standing  by 
bis  pony  in  despair.  "There  was  no  help  for 
it,"  so  Madame  Zophee  had  tried  to  say  in  a 
kind  glance  as  she  turned  away  to  join  the  duke, 
deserting  Gilbert,  who  had  just  gathered  up  and 
given  her  her  rein.  But  "no  help  for  it"  did 
not  reconcile  him  to  his  disappointment,  and  he 
rode  by  Mademoiselle  de  Veuil  in  a  gloomy  and 
suddenly  clouded  mood  that  was  scarcely  cover- 
ed by  her  ceaseless  and  easy  chatter.  He  was 
bitterly  disappointed,  for  this  was  a  reverse  of 
fortune  which  it  had  never  occurred  to  him  to 
expect.  As  they  rode  on  and  the  path  narrowed, 
they  dropped  into  single  file,  and  Mademoiselle 
de  Veuil,  thinking  "Sare  Geelbert"  curiously 
unpleasant  to-day,  betook  herself  to  conversation 
with  the  cavalier  in  front  of  her,  leaving  Gilbert 
to  his  own  reflections,  and  to  recover  his  temper 
as  best  he  could.  The  result  was  that  he  did  not 
recover  it,  irritation,  impatience,  and  disappoint- 
ment getting  more  and  more  the  better  of  him  as 
he  rode.  Solitude  was  not  the  best  cure  for  the 
anger  and  jealousy  and  passionate  feeling  of  mis- 
ery that  gradually  again  filled  his  heart.  He  got 
worse  and  worse  as  he  went  along,  until  it  all 
seemed  too  much  for  him,  and  was  ready  iu  any 
sort  of  way  to  overflow. 

In  this  condition,  at  the  end  of  an  hour's  rid- 
ing, he  reached,  with  the  long  column  of  explor- 
ers, the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  they  all  paused  a 
moment  before  dismounting,  and  stood  together 
in  a  group,  admiring  and  gazing  over  the  glori- 
ous prospect,  each  uttering  (every  one  in  his  own 
tongue)  loud  exclamations  of  delight.  Gilbert  in- 
stantly threw  himself  from  his  pony,  saying  noth- 
ing in  any  way  to  echo  the  cries  of  admiration 
that  surrounded  him.  He  flung  his  reins  to  a  serv- 
ant of  Morton's,  who  stood  near  in  readiness,  and 
he  walked  straight  through  the  group  of  riders  to 
Madame  Zophee's  side.  She  was  still  upon  her 
pony,  and  close  to  her  stood  the  grand  duke, 
who  had  dismounted  from  his.  The  Princess 
was  near  also ;  and  Morton,  having  slipped  off 
duty  and  found  his  way  to  the  background  and 
to  the  neighborhood  of  his  little  Jeanne,  the 
Princess  sat  now  on  her  pony,  a  little  apart  for  a 
moment  and  alone.  The  duke,  observing  this, 
just  as  Gilbert  approached,  tiu-ned  toward  her, 
and  conversation  began  between  them  with  some 
remarks  in  German  upon  the  splendor  of  the 
view.  Madame  Zophee  was  therefore  sitting 
silent  in  her  saddle  when  Gilbert  reached  her 
pony's  side.  It  was  a  moment,  a  single  fleeting 
moment,  which  he  seized  to  speak.  He  came 
close  to  her,  he  put  his  hand  up  and  laid  it  ea- 
gerly on  her  pony's  neck,  and  he  turned  toward 
her  with  the  expression  on  his  face  which  it  had 
worn  for  the  last  hour,  of  impatience,  vexation, 
and  misery — all  very  new  to  him. 

"Sir  Gilbert!  what  is  the  matter?"  said  Ma- 
dame Zophe'e,  smiling  almost  with  amusement  at 
the  temper  and  excitement  in  his  face,  which  for 
an  instant  she  put  down  to  boyish  jealousy  and 
to  the  childish  impatience  which  he  so  often 
evinced  at  any  thing  which  came  across  his  will. 
"  What  are  you  looking  so  indignant  about?" 

"  Why  do  you  ask  me?"  he  said ;  "you  know 
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quite  well.  I  can  not  stand  it  iiny  more.  I  hate 
that  Russian  fellow,  and  I  will  not  have  him  rid- 
ing by  you  all  day." 

"  Hush  !"  she  exclaimed,  hastily,  looking  anx- 
iously round  lest  his  eager  words  had  been  over- 
heard. "Hush,  Sir  Gilbert!  you  must  not  speak 
in  that  way. " 

"  But  I  will !"  he  went  on.  "  I  can  not  stand 
the  man,  with  his  airs  and  his  patronage,  so  cool- 
ly thinking  he  may  walk  ort"  as  he  likes  with 
yon." 

"Sir  Gilbert!  Sir  Gilbert!  do  not  be  so  ab- 
surd," she  said.  "You  are  behaving  like  an 
angry  boy.     What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"i  mean  I  will  not  have  it.  I  want  to  ride 
with  you.  I  have  come  on  purpose  to  ride  with 
you ;  and  what  right  has  he  to  come  between  us 
and  take  you  away  like  this  ?  No  one  else  has 
ever  done  it,  and  I  will  not  stand  it  now." 

"Sir  Gilbert!  what  do  you  mean?"  she  said 
again.  "Listen.  The  grand  duke  has  been  so 
kind  to  me,  you  do  not  know  how  kind,  and  it 
is  for  his  wife's  sake,  you  know ;  all  for  the  sake 
of  old  days  when  she  remembers  me  a  child. 
Do  not  be  foolish.  Sir  Gilbert.  Please  go  away 
now ;  I  must,  indeed,  drive  you  away ;  so  please 
go.  See,  you  must  not  stand  so  close  to  him ; 
he  has  heard  our  voices ;  we  must  not  speak  so 
loud.  Ah!  he  has  finished  talking  with  the 
Princess,  and  he  is  coming  again  to  speak  to  me 
now." 

"I  can  not  stand  it,  and  I  am  going  away — 
back  home  again,"  Gilbert  exclaimed,  in  passion- 
ate tones.  "  If  it  must  be,  I  will  leave  you,  as 
you  wish  it,  and  you  drive  me  away,  because  I 
do  not  want  to  vex  you,  Madame  Zopliee,  by  be- 
ing rude  to  this  Russian,  to  this  friend  of  yours. 
I  do  not  want  to  do  it;  and  as  I  feel  now  I  think 
I  might,  so  I  will  go.  But  stay  ;  say  good-bye 
to  me.  When  we  meet  again,  I  will  not  be  an- 
gry as  I  am  now.  I  will  go  away,  for  1  know  I 
am  making  a  fool  of  myself,  but  when  I  see  j'ou 
again  I  will  have  cooled  down.  Only  say  good- 
bye to  me,  that  I  may  not  be  quite  miserable 
and  desolate  all  the  day  long." 

"Sir  Gilbert,  how  can  you  be  so  absurd?"  she 
said,  softly.     "  What  a  boy  you  are !" 

"  1  dare  say  you  do  think  me  a  boy,"  he  an- 
swered, a  little  bitterly,  and  he  took  her  hand  in 
his,  clasping  it  a  moment  in  farewell.  "I  dare 
say  you  do  think  me  a  boy,"  he  repeated,  and  as 
he  spoke  she  looked  uji  quickly  into  his  face. 

His  hand  had  closed  upon  hers,  where  it  lay 
upon  her  pommel,  with  an  eagerness  and  fervor 
in  its  touch  that  was  quite  new  to  him,  and  she 
would  have  drawn  her  hand  away  in  astonish- 
ment, but  he  held  it  for  that  instant  firm  and 
tight.  She  looked  up  at  him,  and  her  lips  quiv- 
ered with  a  sudden  start  of  mingled  astonishment 
and  dismay.  Her  eyes  distended  with  a  curious 
expression  of  surprise  and  deprecation  too  as 
they  met  his,  resting  upon  her  with  that  new  light 
she  had  never  seen  in  them  before.  A  strange, 
wistful  light  it  was.  It  combated  for  an  instant 
his  anger,  his  disappointment,  and  cliagrin,  and 
then  it  conquered  them  utterly,  and  his  eyes  suf- 
fused and  glistened  upon  her,  full  of  tenderness 
and  eagei'  love. 

"Sir  Gilbert!  Sir  Gilbert!"  she  whispered,  in 
a  low  voice  that  was  tremulous  with  intense  ex- 
citement and  with  pain,  "let  me  tell  you  some- 
thing— now — quickly ;  let  me  tell  it,  I  have  been 


wanting  to  speak  to  you;  I  have  been  wishing  to 
tell  you  for  all  these  days,  but — " 

"I  will  not  hear  what  you  would  tell  me,"  he 
exclaimed,  passionately,  "till  you  have  listened 
to  what  I  would  say  to  you." 

"But  I  must  —  I  must,"  she  said,  her  voice 
breaking  with  the  weight  of  strange  agony,  in  its 
low,  suppressed  tone. 

"Never  mind," he  said,  hastily,  for  the  grand 
duke  approached  to  join  her  again.  "Here  he 
comes — the  ruffian  !  but  never  mind.  We  have 
a  great  deal  to  say,  both  of  us,  I  dare  say ;  but 
we  shall  meet  again  ere  long.     Good-bye." 

And  then  he  turned  and  left  her,  and  she  re- 
covered her  composure  as  best  she  could.  How 
she  spent  that  day,  how  she  got  through  the  long 
hours,  with  their  weight  of  conversation  and 
sight -seeing  and  etiquette,  was  one  of  those 
things  she  could  never  remember,  and  could 
never  tell. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

ENCHANTMENTS   BROKEN. 

Gilbert  spent  the  day,  on  his  side,  in  riding 
straight  back  to  the  chalet,  in  total  disregard  and 
oblivion  of  any  thing  that  conventionality  might 
demand  from  a  member  of  a  picnic.  He  forgot 
all  about  the  picnic,  indeed,  and  about  everi'  body 
it  included,  save  Madame  Zophee.  He  forgot 
that  he  had  promised  his  aunt  to  light  the  fire, 
was  indifferent  who  boiled  the  kettle,  or  what 
bonmots  were  made  by  the  baron  as  they  sat  on 
the  grass  at  tea.  He  would  have  nothing  to  say 
to  it  all,  as  Madame  Zopliee  would  have  so  little 
to  say  to  him.  He  would  not  linger,  as  one  of 
that  merry,  laughing  party,  all  the  afternoon,  to 
see  another  man,  wliosoever  it  might  be,  loun- 
ging by  her  side  and  riding  by  her  pony,  absorb- 
ing her  smiles  and  enjoying  her  conversation ; 
so  he  left  them,  disgusted  and  very  miserable, 
but  still  quite  resolved  in  his  own  mind.  It  did 
not  much  matter,  he  said,  as  he  rode  quickly 
down  the  valleys.  He  had  his  own  deep-laid 
plan. 

It  was  well  on  in  the  afternoon  when  he  reach- 
ed the  chalet.  The  servants  were  waiting  there 
from  St.  Hilaire  to  ta"ke  the  tired  ponies,  and  to 
one  of  them  he  gave  his,  bidding  the  man  return 
with  it  to  the  chateau.  Then  he  opened  the  gate 
into  INIadame  Zophee's  garden. 

How  richly  spring  was  budding  there !  The 
turf  was  soft  and  green,  the  trees  were  bursting 
into  leaf,  the  flowers  were  opening  in  starry 
blossoms  all  over  the  borders,  and  the  roses 
were  blooming  round  the  windows  and  the  rus- 
tic porch.  There  was  no  one  there.  The  place 
looked  sweet  and  familiar  to  him,  coming  to  it 
after  all  these  winter  months;  but  it  seemed  cu- 
riously quiet  this  afternoon,  for  the  men-servants 
were  away  on  the  mountain  with  their  mistress, 
and  Lustoff  had  gone  round  to  the  stable  to  en- 
liven his  solitude  in  the  company  of  the  Belgian 
dog. 

The  quiet  stillness  of  the  place  fell  softly  over 
Gilbert's  ruffled  spirit,  and  he  soon  began  to 
return  slowly  to  a  happier  and  more  amiable 
mood.  He  wandered  about  the  garden  a  little, 
looking  at  her  rose-bushes  one  by  one,  thinking 
of  the  day  when  he  had  first  come  there  and 
gathered  the  rich  golden  festoons  for  her,  in  all 
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the  glory  of  their  latest  bloom.  He  trod  slowly 
backward  and  forward  the  particular  pathway  on 
which  he  knew  she  spent  many  a  summer  even- 
ing, pacing  in  her  calm  solitude  in  view  of  the 
mountain  pics  she  loved.  His  mind  was  full 
very  soon  of  numberless  little  happy  reminis- 
cences and  thoughts  of  her,  as  she  had  come 
and  gone  in  his  sight,  through  all  last  autumn, 
in  and  out  of  this  garden,  and  up  and  down  the 
woody  slopes  to  St.  Hilaire ;  and  he  became 
quite  happy,  and  composed,  and  satisfied  in  his 
heart,  as  time  went  on,  as  he  wandered  about 
and  thought  of  her,  and  waited  for  her  return. 

At  last  tlie  sun  began  to  set,  and  he  felt  tired 
of  his  wanderings.  He  realized  tiiat  he  had  been 
s.iuntering  on  the  soft  turf  for  a  long  while ;  and 
he  went  and  sat  down  then,  just  on  the  thresh- 
old of  her  window,  resting  his  head  back  against 
the  lintel,  and  letting  his  eyes  wander  idly  over 
the  deepening  crimson  flush  of  the  sky.  He  for- 
got to  smoke  all  this  time ;  his  mind  and  itnagi- 
iiatiou  were  far  too  busy  and  full.  He  was  think- 
ing, and  going  over  the  thought  again  and  again, 
how  strange  it  was  that  he  had  never  known  he 
loved  her  all  these  long  months  through ;  that 
he  had  been  so  happy,  and  never  known  the  cause ; 
that  it  had  been  glowing  in  his  heart  with  tlie 
glory  of  a  priceless  jewel — his  tender  love — for 
many  a  day,  as  he  now  realized,  and  he  had 
never  found  it  out.  She  had  been  "a  part  of 
the  simsliine  of  St.  Hilaire;"  so  he  had  once 
said  to  his  aunt,  as  he  remembered,  and  he 
smiled  to  himself  as  he  recollected  suddenly  the 
shrewtlness  of  his  aunt's  reply.  For  she  —  his 
little,  strange,  sweet  friend — had  been  in  truth, 
not,  as  he  had  asserted,  a  part  of  a  universal  sun- 
sliine,  but  the  very  source  and  centre  of  that  sun- 
shine herself;  not  only  gilding  for  him  with  a 
golden  glory,  as  he  sat  and  dreamed  there.  Pan 
and  the  Pyrenees,  the  chalet  and  St.  Hilaire,  but 
all  the  world  besides  —  all  life,  all  future,  and 
every  changeful  circumstance  or  scene  to  come. 
The  moments  fled  rapidly  as  he  sat  lost  in  de- 
licious reverie,  his  whole  heart  and  soul  bathed 
in  the  sweetness  of  that  inner  light.  The  morn- 
ing of  love  had  risen  gloriously  for  him,  and  his 
life  seemed  flooded  with  the  sunshine  of  anticipa- 
tion and  hope. 

Suddenly  he  started  up.  Voices  were  draw- 
ing near  the  gate.  Mingling  voices,  masculine 
and  womanl}',  loud  ahd  low;  the  whole  party 
was  returning;  and  at  the  same  time  the  roll  of 
wheels  drew  near.  They  would  dismount  at  the 
gate  of  the  garden  (so  much  lie  knew),  and  they 
would  then  get  into  their  carriages,  every  one  of 
them,  and  drive  rapidly  home.  He  would  be 
well  rid  of  them  at  last,  he  assured  himself — of 
aunts  and  uncles,  friends  and  cousins,  strangers 
and  dukes.  Such  a  lot  of  them  ;  it  had  been 
really  very  hard  on  him  all  the  day.  He  felt  an- 
gry again,  quite  ready  for  a  fresh  outburst,  as 
the  voices  drew  near;  and  then  he  suddenly 
obeyed  an  instinctive  impulse,  and  drew  out  of 
sight  of  the  gate,  away  along  a  side  shrubbery 
path  round  by  the  edge  of  the  garden,  listening 
and  waiting,  and  full  of  impatience,  till  that  in- 
evitable duke  liad  said  his  last  words  and  had 
driven  away.  He  heard  the  words,  in  those  full, 
rich  Russian  accents  which  had  infuriated  him 
so  often  during  the  last  three  days ;  he  heard 
Madame  Zophe'e's  tones  in  answer ;  he  heard 
the  Princess  and  his  aunt  calling  out  to  her  their 


kind  words  of  "good-night ;"  and  then  the  wel- 
come sound  came  of  the  roll  of  the  carriages 
down  the  hill  one  after  another,  and  the  ring  of 
the  hoofs  of  Morton's  horse  as  he  hastened  after 
them,  and  cantered  along  in  the  hollow  below  by 
Jeanne  de  Veuil's  side. 

Then  did  Gilbert  emerge  from  his  seclusion, 
and  come  out  upon  the  lawn,  and  along  the  path- 
way from  the  drawing-room  toward  tlie  gate. 
Madame  Zophe'e  was  leaning  tliere,  watching  her 
departing  friends.  Slie  had  taken  her  hat  ofl", 
and  held  it  in  one  hand,  while  the  other  support- 
ed her  cheek.  She  stood  very  still,  her  head 
drooping  rather  wearily,  her  long  dress  sweeping 
the  grass  by  her  side.  He  drew  near,  treading 
softly,  and  "had  come  half-way  down  the  path 
before  his  footsteps  fell  on  her  ear.  Then  she 
started,  turned  suddenly,  and  saw  him,  and  he 
sprung  quickly  forward  before  she  could  say  one 
word.  She  paused,  receded  a  step,  and  looked 
up  at  him :  before  she  was  aware  of  it  her  hands 
were  clasped  firmly  in  his. 

They  stood  an  instant  in  silence,  and,  quick  as 
lightning  and  fleeting  as  the  vivid  flash,  a  gleam 
of  uncontrollable  feeling  quivered  on  her  face. 
It  was  a  smile  answering  his  smile,  and  one 
glance  from  her  shadowy  eyes,  giving  back  the 
love-light,  eager,  tender,  wistful,  and  passionate, 
that  quivered  under  the  dark  lashes  in  the  blue 
depths  of  his.  Vivid,  brilliant,  and  beautiful, 
her  glance  met  hira,  and  thrilled  with  intense 
sweetness  to  his  joyous  heart — and  then  it  van- 
ished. 

"Zophee,  Zophee!"he  had  murmured,  very 
earnestly  and  very  low  ;  and  at  his  voice  the  spell 
broke,  the  light  fled  from  her  eyes,  and  the  smile 
on  her  lips  changed  instantly  to  a  quiver  of  suf- 
fering and  dismay. 

"Zophee!'"  he  went  on,  retaining  her  two  hands 
firmly  within  his  own,  and  disregarding  her  fe- 
verish efforts  to  draw  back  from  him  and  to  turn 
away,  "Zophe'e,  I  have  waited  here  the  whole 
day  long  for  you  —  to  tell  you — ah!  you  know 
what  I  have  to  say." 

"  Hush,  hush  !"she  cried,  in  tones  of  bitterest 
anguish.  "  Hush,  Sir  Gilbert! — Sir  Gilbert,  let 
me  go  away." 

"Nay,  hear  me!"  he  persisted.  "Are  you 
surprised  ?  I  thought  every  body  knew  it — that 
it  was  only  my  own  heart  that  could  be  so  foolish 
as  not  to  know  itself,  only  I  who  have  been  blind. 
You  know,  Zophe'e,  how  utterly  I  love  you!"  he 
said. 

"Sir  Gilbert!  God  forgive  me!  for  the  love 
of  Heaven  let  me  go ! " 

"Ah,  no!  why  leave  me?"  he  persisted.  "Stay, 
hear  me,  let  me  tell  it  you  again  and  again.  It 
is  so  sweet  to  have  realized  it.  I  love  you,  Zo- 
phe'e. I  love  you — and  that  is  all  I  had  to  tell," 
he  added. 

It  was  in  his  light,  frank,  boyish  way  he  utter- 
ed the  last  words,  and  a  sweet,  sunny  look  glanced 
in  his  eyes  again  as  he  spoke,  and  Zophee  turned 
her  ftvce  from  him,  and  wrested  one  of  her  trem- 
bling hands  away,  and  covered  her  eyes  with  it 
that  she  might  not  see  him,  that  the  thrill  of  her 
heart,  vibrating  at  his  words  and  voice,  might 
not  break  forth  in  her  glance  again,  answering 
the  love  in  his. 

"Hush!"  she  said,  at  last,  in  passionate  ac- 
cents, with  a  voice  full  of  strange  anguish.  "  Do 
not  break  my  heart — do  not  madden  me — do  not 
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cover  me  and  crush  me  xrith  remorse  and  bit- 
terness and  shame.  Listen  to  me,  Sir  Gilbert, 
listen  to  me;  and,  if  you  can,  forgive  me,"  she 
cried. 

"Zopliee,  there  is  but  one  word  I  wish  to  hear 
from  you,"  he  whispered,  softly. 

"No,  no!  Hear  me,  hear  me;  you  know 
nothing,  you  do  not  know  wliat  you  say.  O 
Godl  what  have  I  done?  What  have  I  to  tell 
you?"  she  cried,  with  passionate  bitterness  again. 

"I  care  not  what  you  have  to  tell  me!"  he 
exclaimed,  in  reply.  "Tell  me  nothing,  Zo- 
phe'e.  1  wish  to  hear  nothing  of  all  you  would 
conceal.  I  care  not,  I  tell  you,  what  your  histo- 
ry has  been.  I  care  only  for  you,  and  our  life ; 
all  my  hope  is  for  the  future,  Zophe'e.  I  care 
nothing  for  the  i)ast." 

'*  Hush,  hush ! "  she  cried  again.  "  Hear  me. 
I  must  tell  you  of  my  life.  I  must  tell  you  my 
whole  history  —  yes,  every  thing,  every  thing. 
Then,  who  knows,  you  may — perhaps  you  may 
forgive.  Come  in,  come  in!"  she  added,  sud- 
denly, with  a  feverish  and  excited  manner,  as  if 
tiie  struggle  and  tiie  agony  of  her  hidden  trouble 
were  all  too  much  for  her,  and  as  if  she  scarcely 
knew  wiiat  she  said.  "Come  in,  and  I  will  lay 
before  you  tlie  record  of  my  life." 

He  followed  her  as  slie  trod  hastily  up  the 
pathway  till  they  reached  the  window  through 
whicli  they  had  passed  in  together  the  first  time 
on  that  autumn  evening  six  months  ago,  and 
tlien  she  paused  and  turned  again  toward  him  as 
he  stood.  She  put  up  her  hands  suddenly  and 
clasped  them  together  under  her  bending  face, 
and  a  great  sigh  quivered  and  agonized  her  whole 
frame  as  she  looked  up  an  instant,  and  then  bent 
her  head  in  a  strange  attitude  of  supplication  and 
humility ;  and  he,  troubled  and  perplexed  at  her 
agitation,  said  again,  "  One  word,  Zophee,  one 
word,  my  own  sweet  friend,  so  long  my  friend, 
now  my  dearest,  my  own,  I  hope — my  love.  A 
little  word  will  be  enough  for  me,  and  then  if  I 
distress  you,  Zojihe'e,  I  will  go.  But  must  I 
leave  yoii?  not  surely  till  I  have  had  my  word." 

"Forgive  me,  forgive  me,  is  all — is  all  that  I 
can  say,"  she  murmured. 

"Zophe'e!"  he  exclaimed  again,  and  his  tone 
was  low  and  tremulous  this  time,  and  a  sudden 
pallor  came  upon  his  cheek.  "What  do  you 
mean  ?"  he  said. 

"Forgive  me!  what  more  can  I  say  to  you, 
dear,  nay,  beloved  friend?  Forgive,  forgive! 
and  hear  me  if  you  have  patience  to  do  so. 
Hear  me  I  know  you  will,  for  you  are  noble,  you 
are  true  and  kind.  You  will  hear  me  that  you 
may  forgive  me,  more  and  more  forgive  me  as 
you  liear,  and  that  you  may  perhaps  go  away, 
leaving  me  without  bitter  hatred  in  your  heart." 

"Zophee,  Zopliee!"  he  cried  tiien,  for  her 
words  were  inexplicable  to  him,  but  they  pierced 
him,  like  poisoned  arrows,  with  sharp,  sudden 
pain.  "Leave  you!  what  can  you  mean?"  he 
cried. 

"Hear  me,  and  go,"  she  answered,  her  voice 
sinking  to  a  broken  whisper,  and  her  face  bend- 
ing upon  her  clasped  hands.  "It  is  all  1  can 
say  to  you.     Hear  me,  forgive  me,  and  go." 

He  was  silent  an  instant  tiien,  an  expression 
of  strong  feeling  sweeping  over  liis  face.  The 
light  seemed  to  go  suddenly  out  of  it.  Tlie  sun- 
ny look  of  youth  changed,  his  .smiling  lips  hard- 
ened and  became  stern.     Full  of  perplexity  and 


confusion,  he  stood  silent,  looking  down  upon  her, 
dimly  realizing  the  purport  other  repeated  words 
— the  farewell  that  was  in  them,  the  dismissal 
she  was  struggling  to  imply. 

"Do  you  mean  that  you  do  not  love  me?"  he 
said,  at  length,  very  slowly,  in  a  low  and  curious- 
ly altered  tone. 

"No,  no!"  she  exclaimed,  the  word  escaping 
her  lips  hastily,  before  she  could  arrest  it  or  re- 
alize what  she  said.      "Not  that!  no,  no!" 

He  caught  her  hand  once  more. 

"  Then,  in  God's  name,  look  up,  Zophee,  and 
speak  to  me!"  he  exclaimed,  his  voice  ringing 
again  with  passionate  eagerness.  "Answer  me 
— answer  me.  Tell  me  you  love  me — my  heart 
is  breaking!"  he  said. 

"And  mine,"  she  murmured,  "is  broken — 
broken  in  grief  for  you,  dear  friend ;  and  in 
worse  than  grief — in  shame  and  agony  of  hu- 
miliation for  myself.  What  have  I  done?"  she 
continued,  her  composure  breaking  down  again. 
"What  have  I  done?  May  God  forgive  me,  if 
you  never  can  !"  and  she  hid  her  face  once  more. 

"Will  you  speak  to  me?"  he  said,  presently, 
in  a  low,  painful  tone,  after  waiting  a  moment  in 
bitterness  and  perplexity.  "I  am  so  miserable, 
Zophee.  Can  you  not  tell  me  what  you  have  to 
say  ?" 

"I  am  trying  to  speak,"  she  said — "trying to 
tell  you.  Come  in,  come  in !  I  would  tell  you 
of  my  whole  life.  Sir  Gilbert,  but  you  will  not 
hear  me ;  and  it  is  a  long,  weary  story  to  tell." 

"And  I  care  not,"  he  exclaimed  again,  em- 
phatically, "  I  care  not  to  hear  it.  Keep  your 
life's  secret  —  keep  it  forever  secret,  Zophee,  if 
you  will.  Tell  me  only,"  he  went  on,  passion- 
ately— "  tell  me  only  what  I  want  to  hear  from 
you;  tell  me  only  of — your  love." 

Tliey  had  passed  into  the  room  together  during 
the  last  words,  and  she  had  sat  down  by  her 
writing-table,  while  he  stood  waiting  by  her  side; 
and  she  hid  her  face  and  turned  away  from  him, 
and  he  paused  again  and  looked  silently  down. 
Suddenly,  as  she  sat  there,  her  tace  buiied  in  her 
hands,  her  whole  frame  quivering  with  strong 
agony  ;  as  she  struggled  to  speak  to  him  ;  as  she 
strove  to  stem  back  in  her  heart  the  wave  of 
tenderness  that  surged  up  in  answer  to  his  voice ; 
as  she  sought  vainly  for  words  in  which  to  say  to 
him  what  she  had  to  tell ;  as  he  stood  there  and 
looked  down,  and  the  soft  sunset  glanced  full 
upon  her  bending  figure  and  quivered  in  rays  of 
light  and  sliade  upon  her  dusky  hair,  there  rose 
up  within  him  suddenly  a  storm  uncontrollable 
of  passionate  love  and  pity  for  her,  and  he  flung 
himself  down  by  her  side,  caught  up  the  folds  of 
her  dress  and  tlie  fringe  of  her  falling  mantle, 
kissed  them  again  and  again,  and  in  a  voice, 
breaking  with  strong  emotion,  "Never  mind — 
never  mind  any  thing — any  thing;  only  love 
me!"  he  cried. 

The  strength  of  his  emotion  and  the  painful 
excitement  of  his  voice  and  manner  seemed  to 
rouse  her.  She  turned  her  face  toward  him,  and 
a  look  of  keen  suffering  passed  over  it  for  a  mo- 
ment as  her  eyes  met  his.  Then  she  gathered 
herself  together,  and  essayed  once  more  to  speak. 
She  put  up  her  hand,  as  if  to  compose  and  steady 
him,  upon  his  shoulder.  She  looked  into  his  face, 
all  quivering  as  it  was  with  intense  feeling ;  and 
then,  as  he  again,  in  tenderest  accents,  murmur- 
ed her  name,  she  said,  in  a  low,  trembling  tone, 
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"Sir  Gilbert,  I  must  speak  to  you,  and  you  must 
listen  to  me  while  I  tell  j-ou  of  my  life,  of  my  his- 
tory, of  every  thing  that  in  all  my  wandering 
years  has  befallen  me ;  above  all,  while  I  speak 
to  you  of — my  husband." 

At  the  last  word  her  voice  sunk  almost  to  a 
whisper,  but  still  it  fell  upon  his  ear  spoken  dis- 
tinct and  clear. 

"Tell  me  nothing,  nothing — save  that  you  love 
me,"  he  reiterated,  in  passionate  accents  again. 

"Xo,  no!  Hush!  hush!  you  must  listen; 
you  must  hear  me.  I  must  speak  of  him  ;  you 
do  not  know — you  never  asked  me,  and  till  the 
other  day  I  could  not  tell  you,"  she  said.  "But 
now,  now,  Sir  Gilbert,  you  must  not  speak  thus 
to  me ;  you  must  go ;  you  must  leave  me.  I 
must  never,  never  see  you  again,  for  you  must 
never  tell  me  that  you  love  me ;  you  must  never 
ask  me  for  my  love — I  have  none  to  give  you. 
Alas!  alas!  it  is  not  mine  to  give."  And  she 
turned  from  him,  and  her  head  sunk  on  her 
clasped  hands  again. 

Gilbert  had  risen  to  his  feet  almost  at  her  first 
■words,  and  his  hand  had  dropped  from  its  hold 
of  hers.  He  stood  by  her  side  as  the  sentences 
broke  from  her,  looking  down  upon  her  eager, 
pleading,  and  agitated  face ;  and  when  she  ceased 
and  turned  from  him  again,  a  strange  expression 
came  over  his  countenance,  a  cold  pallor  upon 
his  cheek,  an  icy  hardness  to  his  eyes,  a  stern, 
bitter  look  forming  itself  upon  his  quivering  lips. 

"  What  am  I  to  understand,  Zophee  ?"  he  said  ; 
and  his  voice  was  low  and  constrained  now,  as 
if  he  were  struggling  to  put  a  strong  force  of  con- 
trol upon  himself.  "What  am  I  to  understand 
from  the  words  you  say  ?" 

"I  can  scarcely  tell  you,"  she  continued,  rap- 
idly. "  I  scarcely  know  myself.  Till  the  other 
day — till  the  duke  came,  I  mean — I  knew  noth- 
ing; and  though  I  feared  often,  and  kept  my 
promises,  and  veiled  my  guardian's  secret  and 
sheltered  his  honor  and  his  name,  still  I  thought 
Mm  dead.  I  did — we  all  did, "  she  added.  ' '  Even 
his  father  awaited  only  assurance  for  my  recall — " 

"Zophee!  Zophee!  what  are  you  saying?" 
cried  Gilbert,  breaking  in  suddenly  upon  her 
words.  "Speak  plainly  to  me.  What  have  I 
to  hear?     What  am  I  to  understand ?" 

"Understand  —  that  he  lives,"  she  answered 
him. 

"He?  Do  you  mean  your  husband?  Zo- 
phee, Zophee,  do  not  say  it ! "  he  exclaimed  then, 
his  voice  ringing  with  horror  and  anguish  as  the 
truth  she  was  trying  to  convey  to  him  came 
breaking  slowly  in  upon  his  mind.  ' '  Hush ! 
hush !  do  not  say  it,  do  not  say  it !"  he  cried. 

"Say  it!  I  must  say  it,"  she  said.  "I  have 
been  wanting  to  say  it  for  days  to  you,  only  you 
would  not  come  to  me;  you  would  not  hear." 

"  Oh  no,  no !"  he  cried  again,  suddenly,  clench- 
ing his  hands  together  as  he  spoke,  throwing  his 
head  back,  and  stamping  his  foot  upon  the  ground 
as  if  to  annihilate  and  crush  beneath  it  the  terri- 
i  ble  and  agonizing  idea.  "  Xo,  no!  Say  it  is 
not  true ;  it  is  a  hideous  dream.  Am  I  mad, 
Zophe'e  ?  I  love  you,  I  tell  you.  I  have  loved 
you,  and  you  have  been  mine,  only  mine,  for  all 
these  many  days.  Say  it  is  not  true,  Zophe'e  ; 
say  it  is  not  true." 

"  I  can  not,  I  can  not,"  she  said. 

"Do  you  not  see  that  you  are  maddening 
me  ?"  he  broke  out  again,     "  Do  you  not  see  that 
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you  are  breaking  my  heart  ?  Say  they  are  but 
jest,  these  cruel  words ;  say  you  are  but  trying 
me — they  are  but  jest  and  folly.  Say  that  you 
are  mine,  my  darling.  Say,  is  it  not  so  ?  You 
are  my  own,  only  mine — no  one,  dead  or  living, 
can  come  between  us  now." 

"  Hush,  hush  !"  she  said.  "  It  is  trae — true. 
He  lives  ;  he  lives.  Two  months  ago,  as  the 
Duke  George  tells  me,  he  was  seen  alive." 

"I  will  not  believe  it;  I  will  not.  Do  not 
tell  it  me  ;  do  not  say  it  to  me.  It  is  not  true  ; 
it  is  a  base,  cruel,  horrible  lie !"  he  cried. 

"  It  is  true ;  it  is  true.  I  am  not  free.  I  have 
no  love  to  give  you  —  to  give  any  one.  Dear 
friend,  forgive  me,  and  leave  me,"  she  whispered 
low. 

Then  for  a  moment  he  did  leave  her  ;  he  walked 
away  and  turned  from  her  without  word  of  for- 
giveness, without  answer  of  any  kind ;  and  he 
stood  turned  quite  away  from  her,  silent,  con- 
fused, every  faculty  seemingly  stunned. 

"Will  you  not  forgive  me?"  she  asked,  sud- 
denly again.  "  Will  you  not  forgive  me?  or  at 
least  hear  me  before  you  condemn  me  quite  un- 
heard. Hear  me !"  she  added,  passionately,  "  my 
friend  Gilbert,  my  dear,  dear  friend,  hear  me ; 
do  not  turn  from  me,  do  not  condemn  me  un- 
heard." 

He  had  walked  to  the  window  and  was  looking 
out  upon  the  valley  with  eyes  that  saw  nothing, 
striving  to  clear  his  mind  and  to  still  the  throb- 
bing in  his  brain,  and  to  understand  what  she  had 
said  to  him.  He  made  no  answer,  and  Zophee 
buried  her  face  in  her  quivering  hands  again  and 
bent  over  the  table,  her  whole  frame  shaken  with 
the  strong  agony,  like  a  quivering  leaf  in  the 
stonn.  She  was  utterly  heart-broken  at  that 
moment — utterly  heart-broken,  for  herself,  for 
him. 

Suddenly  he  turned  to  her  again. 

"I  can  not  bear  it — I  can  not  bear  it!"  he 
cried.  "Say  it  is  not  true,  Zophee ;  it  is  a  mad 
dream  that  is  toi'turing  my  brain  ;  it  is  not  true. 
Can  not  I  wake  again  ?  Speak  to  me ;  tell  me 
it  is  not  true ;  there  is  no  one  between  us.  You 
love  me,  and  I  have  never  loved  but  you.  What 
is  it  ?  Speak  to  me — it  is  not  true ;  surely  it  is 
not  true ! " 

She  could  say  no  more  now.  She  kept  her 
face  still  covered  with  her  hands,  she  shook  her 
head  only  in  answer  to  his  last  vehement  words ; 
and  he  came  up  once  more  and  stood  close  to 
hei',  and  they  were  both  quite  silent  again.  The 
truth  was  forcing  itself  upon  him.  The  truth — 
and  the  fact  that  it  was  the  truth — seemed  to 
stupefy  him  with  misery,  to  still  every  power  of 
realization  or  understanding  in  his  mind.  He 
could  not  think  clearly  or  see  clearly  ;  but,  as  he 
stood  there,  memories  were  rushing  wildly  over 
him  of  all  her  strange  and  inexplicable  ways,  of 
her  secret,  her  mysterious  life,  of  the  veil  that 
hung  low  over  her  heart,  of  her  silence,  her  sorrow 
— of  her  many  incomprehensible  words.  Was 
this  what  it  meant  ?  This — even  now  he  under- 
stood nothing  save  that  "some  one"  lived  who 
stood  between  them,  and  that  that  "some  one" 
was — her  husband.  It  all  rushed  upon  him  with 
irrepressible  force ;  his  heart  seemed  breaking 
with  speechless  horror  and  agony,  his  brain  felt 
utterly  stunned.  He  could  understand  nothing, 
save  the  one  dreadful  fact.  Some  one  stood  be- 
tween them ;  some  one  lived  to  separate  them, 
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one  whom  he  thought — whom  she  had  thought 
— was  dead.  It  all  seemed  too  much,  too  sud- 
den. He  could  not  realize  or  gather  strength  to 
bear  it,  and  only  one  confused  feeling  took  then 
possession  of  his  mind:  he  must  go.  He  must 
escape  into  the  free  air,  and  be  alone.  He  must 
look  into  his  own  heart  and  understand  wliat  had 
befallen  him ;  he  must  clear  up  this  fearful  dark- 
ness that  seemed  to  cloud  and  quite  cover  his 
understanding  and  his  brain. 

Once  again,  then,  \Titiiout  another  word,  he 
nearly  turned  and  left  her;  left  her,  as  she  sat 
weeping  there,  her  face  hidden  away  from  him, 
her  voice  silenced  by  the  agony  of  emotion  which 
shook  her  frame.  He  almost  left  her,  but  as  he 
went,  just  as  he  turned  away,  something  stayed 
him.  His  strong  tenderness  for  her  came  surg- 
ing up ;  his  eager  pity,  his  bitter  longing  for  her 
love,  his  passionate  desire  to  see  once  more  her 
sweet,  soft  smile — -all  overcame  him,  and  before 
he  left  her  he  sprung  back  again. 

He  took  her  liands  in  liis,  drawing  them  forci- 
bly, almost  roughly,  from  her  face,  and  he  bent 
down  and  made  her  look  at  him  with  her  soft, 
brown  eyes,  and  he  gazed,  straight  and  search- 
ingly,  into  their  depth. 

" Zophe'e,  Zophe'e !  You  love  me?  At  all 
events,  you  do  love  me?"  he  said.  "Before  I 
leave  you,  will  you  not  say  even  as  much  as  that 
to  me  ?'' 

The  tears  welled  over  then  and  coursed  down 
her  cheeks,  and  her  lips  parted  again  in  a  quiv- 
ering smile  of  farewell.  She  tried  to  turn  from 
him,  and,  with  the  two  hands  which  he  held 
clasped  so  eagerlv,  to  push  hiin  gently  away,  but 
she  could  not  say  another  word  to  him ;  and, 
after  waiting  a  moment  and  looking  for  his  an- 
swer into  her  face,  he  bent  low,  raised  her  hands 
to  his  lips,  and  kissed  them,  tenderly  and  pas- 
sionately, again  and  again.  Then  he  loosened 
his  strong  hold  upon  them,  and  while  she  turned 
away  to  cover  her  tearful  face  once  more,  he  was 
gone. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


VIGILS. 


It  was  four  miles  across  the  valley  from  the 
chalet  to  the  Bridge  of  Juran9on,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  town  of  Pau.  Gilbert  walked  rap- 
idly over  tlie  way,  unconscious  of  the  distance, 
unconscious  of  the  time.  It  was  quite  evening, 
and  almost  dark,  when  he  entered  by  the  Place 
Grammont ;  the  lamp-lights  were  flickering  along 
the  streets  and  under  the  trees  when  he  passed 
the  Place  Royale,  and  the  stars  were  coming  out, 
clear  and  brilliant,  in  the  archway  of  the  sky. 
He  noticed  nothing ;  he  trod  rapidly  along,  and 
reached  the  Rue  de  Lyce'e,  and  crossed  the  court- 
yard, and  went  up  to  his  own  room,  quite  uncon- 
scious of  how  he  had  come  there,  of  what  he  was 
doing,  or  of  what  he  meant  to  do. 

He  came  in  and  sat  down,  without  calling  his 
servant  or  seeking  for  lights,  by  his  little  writing- 
table  in  the  window,  and  he  rested  his  head  upon 
his  hands,  and  looked  drearily  out  into  tlie  dark- 
ness and  across  the  Gave  to  the  stern  mountains 
that  rose  far  away  against  tlie  dim  horizon  of 
the  sky.  There  they  were,  glorious  and  stupen- 
dous as  ever,  in  the  dreamy  distance  that  lies  so 
far  beyond  our  human  turmoils,  and  that  amidst 


and  above  them  all  remains  ever  so  tranquil  and 
so  sublime.  He  looked,  but  he  saw  —  nothing. 
In  the  stunned  and  bitter  trouble  of  his  heart 
and  brain,  the  tranquil  glory  of  the  mountains 
had  no  message  for  him. 

The  whole  thing  had  come  so  suddenly :  the 
breaking-up  of  his  complacency  and  composure, 
the  discovery  of  his  love,  the  sweetness  of  its  re- 
alization, the  intense  brightness  of  his  undaunted 
hopes ;  then  the  crushing  disappointment,  the 
revelation,  made  in  such  few  swift  words,  carry- 
ing such  a  burden  of  misery,  such  a  blank,  un- 
conquerable darkness  in  their  meaning,  causing 
such  a  chaos  of  horror  in  his  heart  and  mind. 
What  did  it  all  mean  ?  Her  husband  lived — and 
she  had  never  told  him !  Her  husband,  whose 
very  existence  in  any  dim  and  far-distant  past 
had  never  fallen,  as  the  faintest  shadow,  between 
them.  He  lived,  and  stood  forever  in  their  path! 
And  she  had  never  told  him,  and  had  let  him 
love  her,  and  had  let  it  all  go  on  ;  and  it  had 
been  so  sweet,  and  so  perfect,  and  so  heavenly, 
tin'ough  all  these  weeks  and  weeks  of  happy, 
sunlit  days.  And  now — now?  It  was  all  too 
much  for  him.  It  overcame,  and  quite  crushed 
him  down. 

In  dumb  agony  of  spirit,  he  sat  there  hour  after 
hour  as  the  night  fell.  He  never  knew  how  long 
he  sat,  or  how  the  time  had  passed.  His  serv- 
ant came,  and,  in  obedience  to  a  half-conscious 
order,  had  brought  him  food,  and  then  left  him 
again,  silenced  and  awe-struck  by  the  expression 
of  mute  suffering  in  his  master's  face ;  and  Gil- 
bert had  eaten,  and  then  sat  down  again,  and  had 
bid  the  man  once  more  to  leave  him,  adding 
that  he  would  not  go  out  that  night,  that  he 
should  require  nothing,  and  that  every  one  might 
go  to  bed.  He  would  be  left  alone,  he  repeated. 
"He  had  had  bad  news?"  "Yes,"  he  said, 
dreamily,  in  answer  to  the  half-spoken  question 
the  servant  ventured  to  put. 

And  then,  again,  he  sat  on  in  solitude,  and 
saw  the  night  fall  deeper  and  deeper,  and  the 
moon  glisten  softly  over  the  mountains  for  hour 
after  hour.  Sometimes  be  rose,  and 'paced  up 
and  down  in  restless  misery,  and  again  he  would 
return'to  his  place  by  the  window  and  gaze  out 
upon  the  hills ;  but  he  could  not  go  to  rest ;  he 
could  not  clear  or  calm  his  mind ;  he  could  not 
find  peace,  or  be  still.  And  he  sat  there,  or 
paced  to  and  fro,  as  hour  succeeded  hour,  and 
the  night  passed  on. 

The  morning  came  breaking  upon  him  at  last 
wiiile  he  was  still  gazing  there.  The  gray,  misty 
light  crept  over  the  horizon,  and  flushed  into 
warm  tints  of  violet  and  rose,  and  at  last  the 
mountains  and  the  valley  were  beautiful  with  the 
glories  of  the  morning,  and  his  weary,  aching 
eyes  wandered  over  them,  still  but  half  conscious 
of  what  he  saw. 

The  changeful  splendor  of  the  breaking  day 
seemed,  however,  at  last  to  move  him.  The  ex- 
pression of  dull  stupor  passed  from  his  eyes  and 
brow,  as  the  warm,  deep  light  crept  slowly  over 
the  far  tops  of  the  hills.  He  roused  himself  for 
a  moment ;  he  pushed  his  hair  back  from  his 
forehead  ;  he  sighed  heavily,  as  if  tired  out  with 
the  night-long  reiteration  of  his  bitter  thoughts; 
he  threw  his  head  back,  and,  as  if  that  strong, 
glorious  light  flushing  from  the  gold -bathed 
mountains  were  too  much  for  him,  he  closed  his 
eyes,  and  for  a  moment  again  remained  quite 
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still.  The  morning  was  breaking  so  beautifully 
over  there,  the  glorious  Pyrenean  day  was  rising 
into  glad  sunshine  once  more ;  and  for  him,  all ! 
for  him,  all  sunshine  seemed,  for  this  and  for  all 
coming  days,  to  have  gone,  quite  gone  out  from 
his  heart. 

Suddenly,  as  he  sat  with  closed  eyelids  thus,  a 
sound  reached  him ;  it  roused  him  once  again, 
and,  without  knowing  why  he  did  it,  made  him 
start  hastily  up.  It  was  five  o'clock.  Morning 
was  quite  come  now,  and  the  world  was  waking 
round  him,  and  the  distant  roll  of  wheels  was 
passing  over  the  streets  ;  and  at  that  moment,  as 
the  hour  rang  from  the  little  clock  on  his  cliim- 
ney-piece,  the  sharp  clatter  of  a  horse's  hoof  echo- 
ed up  from  the  court-yard  below.  It  was  that 
sound  which  at  length  had  roused  him. 

Still,  scarce  knowing  why  he  went,  he  turned 
out  of  his  sitting-room  and  crossed  the  passage, 
and  went  to  the  large  window  looking  into  the 
yard,  and  he  pressed  his  hot  forehead  upon  the 
cold  glass  and  looked  down  wearily,  with  lieavy- 
laden  eyes,  into  the  court  below.  And  then  he 
started.  His  grooms  were  not  out  yet ;  there 
were  none  of  his  servants  there,  nor  was  it  any 
horse  of  his  that  was  striking  his  hoofs  with  noisy 
impatience  upon  the  pavement.  But  both  horse 
and  rider  he  had  seen  before. 

Just  under  the  window,  standing  still  and  obe- 
dient, waiting  for  some  one  to  emerge,  he  saw 
through  the  cool,  clear  morning  hglit  Vazuza, 
Madame  Zophee's  little,  beautiful  black  mare, 
her  long,  bushy  tail  twitching  impatiently,  her 
neck  arched  under  the  restraining  rein,  and  on 
her  back  Vasilie,  sitting  upright,  motionless  as 
an  orderly  bearing  military  commands.  He  had 
his  flat  fur  cap  on,  and  a  short  kaftan  trimmed 
round  the  neck  and  sleeves  with  fur.  Gilbert 
recognized  him  immediately ;  and  obeying  his 
first  impulse,  he  turned  quickly  and  walked  down 
the  stairs.  He  opened  the  big  house-door  into 
the  court-yard,  and  came  out,  and  Vasilie  touch- 
ed his  cap  and  bowed  gravely  as  he  appeared. 

"I  am  delighted,"  the  Russian  said,  in  veiy 
broken  French,  "delighted  to  see  monsieur.  I 
was  awaiting  for  a  groom  or  valet  to  bear  my 
message  to  him ;  but  monsieur  is  right  to  take 
the  beautiful  air  of  the  morning,  and  I  am  hap- 
py to  find  him  well.  I  have  a  letter — a  packet 
from  Madame  Zophia  Petrovna  Variazinka  for 
monsieur,  and  I  hasten  to  deliver  it  now.  See, 
it  is  safe ;  it  is  here.  Madame  is  also  stirring  ; 
she  came  out,  even  to  the  stables,  this  morning, 
as  I  was  tending  Vazuza,  before  four  o'clock,  and 
she  gave  me  this,  and  said,  'Ride,  Vasilie,  and 
give  it  to  the  servant  of  the  Monsieur  English, 
that  he  may  have  it  when  he  leaves  his  chamber 
at  an  early  hour.'  'Sluches,'  I  said,  and  I  am 
here ;  I  obey.  I  now  give  it  to  monsieur  with 
my  own  hand,  which  is  surely  the  best  obedience 
which  madame  could  desire." 

And  he  stooped,  after  this  long  harangue,  and 
put  a  large,  sealed  letter,  with  much  ceremony, 
into  Gilbert's  hand.  Gilbert  had  been  too  be- 
wildered, and  far  too  much  surprised  to  interrupt 
him. 

"  Does  madame  expect  an  answer  ?  Will  you 
wait  till  I  have  opened  and  I'ead  this,  Vasilie?" 
he  said,  at  length,  as  he  took  the  packet  and 
turned  it  slowly  in  his  hand. 

"Willingly  I  will  await,  monsieur.  Your 
pleasure  is  my  command.     Or  stay ;  it  is  but 


five  o'clock.  I  will  pass  to  the  Villette  de  Veuil 
witli  your  permission,  for  I  would  see  the  learn- 
ed Sardou  there.  I  would  ask  a  prescription, 
monsieur,  for  tiie  cure  of  the  darling  Vazuza's 
cough.  He  is  old  and  wise,  that  Sardou  —  he 
knows  many  a  thing ;  and  I  will  come  again 
here  at  seven,  in  two  hours  indeed.  Will  that 
serve  your  commands,  monsieur?  I  will  await 
here  your  orders.  Will  that  serve  you  —  eh, 
monsieur,  if  I  come  again  ?" 

"  Good,"  said  Gilbert,  quietly,  in  a  dreamy, 
half-conscious  tone,  looking  strangely  from  the 
letter  up  to  Vasilie,  and  then  back  at  his  pre- 
cious packet  again.  "  Very  good.  Come  again 
in  two  hours,"  he  said;  and  then  Vasilie  rode 
slowly  out  of  the  yard,  and  Gilbert  turned  up 
the  broad,  white  steps,  and  went  back  to  his 
room  once  more. 

It  was  bright  daylight  now,  and  the  glow  of 
a  beautiful  spring  morning  was  flooding  mount- 
ains and  valley,  and  filling  the  room.  But  he 
felt  chilled  and  weary  as  he  came  back  to  his 
window-seat,  though  the  touch  of  the  letter,  as 
he  held  it  in  his  hand,  thrilled,  with  the  warmth 
of  renewed  excitement,  to  his  heart.  He  was 
worn  out  with  the  night's  vigil,  and  the  vibrations 
of  strong  feeling  that  shot  through  his  frame 
seemed  to  overpower  him.  He  could  not  open 
his  letter ;  he  felt  too  weary  and  sick  and  faint. 
He  rose  suddenly,  and  rang  hastily  for  his  serv- 
ant, who  had  happily  heard  him  moving  in  the 
house,  and  immediately  appeared.  Gilbert  told 
him  to  bring  coffee ;  for  the  thought  struck  him 
that  what  he  felt  now  was  the  need  of  food  to 
give  him  strength  to  bear  the  new  reviving  life 
that  was  stirring  witli  such  strange  excitement 
within,  thrilling  him,  with  such  a  fever  of  re- 
awakening anticipation  and  reviving  hope.  The 
very  sight  of  her  letter,  as  he  held  it  gently  be- 
tween his  fingers,  and  traced  the  delicate  writ- 
ing of  his  name  upon  the  cover,  seemed  to  do  all 
this  for  him  without  knowing  the  contents. 

She  had  written  to  him !  She  had  been  think- 
ing of  him,  then,  as  he  had  sat  there  the  long 
night  through  thinking  only  of  her,  and  she  had 
written  to  him,  and  lengthily.  Surely  here  lay 
at  last,  then,  explanation  clear  and  comprehensi- 
ble of  that  dire  confusion  of  horrid  mystery  that 
tortured  and  stunned  his  brain.  Yesterday  he 
had  had  no  strength  to  stay  to  hear  quietly  her 
story,  so  she  had  written  it  in  pity  for  him ;  and 
here,  surely,  it  lay  for  his  perusal  now. 

He  sat  pausing  still,  however  —  he  scarcely 
knew  why,  except  from  the  sheer  weakness  and 
fatigue  of  his  throbbing  brain — pausing  before 
he  opened  her  letter ;  and  the  memory  of  her 
came  again,  flitting  backward  and  forward  be- 
fore him,  as  he  sat  tracing  her  writing.  The 
vision  of  her  sweet,  quiet  face;  of  her  great, 
dreamy  eyes  ;  of  her  soft,  dusky  hair ;  of  all  her 
tender,  changeful  expressions — all  came  back  to 
him,  thrilling  new  and  strangely  to  his  heart. 
For,  as  he  thought  of  her  now,  all  the  bitter, 
hard  things  he  had  felt  toward  her  during  that 
long  night  recurred  to  him,  and  his  heart  smote 
him  because  of  them  again  and  again. 

She  had  written  to  him,  he  told  himself,  and 
he  had  thought  so  bitterly  of  her  that  he  felt 
scarcely  worthy  now  to  read  her  letter.  She 
was  sorry  for  him  ;  and  in  his  misery  during 
that  dark  night  all  sorrow  had  nearly  left  his 
heart  for  her,  and  he   had  mourned  his   own 
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suffering  only ;  and  for  that  be  felt  now  un- 
worthy. 

Here,  in  her  own  handwriting,  in  the  lightly 
traced,  foreign  -  looking  lines  he  had  learned  to 
love  so  well,  was  the  stoiy  of  her  part  in  the 
sorrow  that  had  fallen  so  strangely  over  him. 

Here  was  the  unveiled  history  of  her  hidden 
and  silent  past.  He  felt  unworthy  to  peruse  it, 
so  hardly  and  so  bitterly,  while  she  sat  and  wrote 
to  him,  "had  he  thought  of  her.  But  she  had 
written  ;  she  had  spent  the  long,  weary  night  in 
preparing  this  for  him.  Now,  surely,  he  must 
rouse  himself  and  read. 

He  sat  down  in  his  low  smoking-chair,  and 
with  quick,  trembling  fingers  he  at  last  broke 
the  seal  of  lier  letter.  His  eyes  suffused,  and 
something  gathered  in  them,  half  bhndiug  him, 
as  he  read  the  opening  words. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


HER   TALE. 


"I  A3I  sitting  up  all  night  to  write  to  you. 
You  will  not  hear  me,  and  I  have  so  much  to 
say.  You  will  not  let  me  tell  you  what  I  have 
been  trying  to  tell  again  and  again  during  the 
last  week,  and  what  I  have  longed  to  tell  you  for 
many  months  gone  by. 

"Dear  friend,  when  I  think  that,  with  all  my 
resolutions,  and  all  my  weak  struggles,  I  have 
let  you  come  to  feel  for  me  as  you  do,  my  heart 
is  crushed  with  remorse  and  self-reproach,  and 
bitter  shame ;  and  my  sorrow  for  you — my  re- 
pentance for  the  great  injury  I  have  done  you — 
overpowers  every  feeling  of  regret  or  pity  for 
myself.  But  my  heart  is  also  riven ;  I  am  sad 
and  mournful  for  my  own  loss,  for  I  must  lose 
you,  my  dear  friend.  When  I  looked  up  and 
met  your  glance  that  afternoon  on  which  the 
duke  first  arrived,  I  knew — I  felt  an  instinctive 
and  saddening  conviction — that  I  was  bidding 
you  in  my  own  heart  farewell ;  silently  it  rose 
within  me — 'firrewell.'  The  words  he  had  said 
to  me — the  message  he  had  brought — seemed  the 
knell  of  our  happy  friendship,  and  I  felt  they 
must  separate  us  forever.  For  he  called  me 
back  to  the  past — to  Russia,  dear  friend;  and 
you  would  return  to  your  own  land  again. 

"Would  that  we  had  then  parted  at  that 
happy  moment  —  parted  with  our  friendship  all 
living  and  bright  for  each  other — without  ever 
waking  up  to  reahze  vihai  parting  means  for  us, 
without  living  to  know  that  our  friendship  was 
dead. 

"If  I  could  have  seen  you  go  laughing  and 
light-hearted  as  you  came  to  me,  and  as  I  have  \ 
known  you,  I  could  have  borne  my  own  share  ' 
of  our  parting  grief     I  would  have  cherished  | 
the  memory  of  your  presence,  and  of  j'our  laugh, 
and  of  your  smile,  through  all  my  lonely  years 
in  the  future,  as  the  sweet,  gentle  memory  of  a 
dear,  bright  friend  ;  and  I  should  have  felt  thank- 
ful that  this  happy  winter  had  been,  for  it  has 
somehow  brought  youth  back  with  a  flood  of 
sunlight    into    my    deadened    heart.      A    glow 
might  have  lingered  in  memory  and  associations 
that  would  have  lighted  up  my  solitude  through 
many  a  shadowy  hour. 

"But  now,  alas  I  it  is  all  otherwise.  Only 
bitter  regrets  are  mine,  and  weary  reiterations 


fill  my  mind  as  I  look  back  upon  the  happy 
months  that  have  been. 

"  Why  did  I  deceive  myself?  why  did  I  allow 
it  all  ? — the  sweetness  of  our  blossoming  friend- 
ship, or  its  bitter  and  inevitable  fruits.  Dear 
friend,  forgive  me.  Again  and  again  the  words 
well  up  to  my  lips ;  again  and  again  I  crave  to 
say  them  to  you,  in  deepest  humihation  of  my 
soul.  And  now  can  I  expiate  ?  Never !  Can 
I  excuse  myself?  It  is  for  you  to  say.  Judge, 
and  forgive  me,  if  you  can,  Gilbert.  I  tell  you 
my  stoiy  without  reserve ;  I  hide  nothing  from 
you.     All  my  past,  all  my  secrets,  are  yours. 

"I  must  begin — let  me  think  how — by  telling 
you  of  two  friends,  Pietro  Dimitrivitch  Variazin- 
ka  and  Serge  ISIicha'ilovitch  Vododski,  who,  forty 
years  ago,  studied  side  by  side  in  the  great  col- 
lege at  St.  Petersburg.  The  same  study  made 
of  these  two  different  men.  Serge  Vododski, 
from  his  earliest  years,  was  a  thinker,  a  philan- 
thropist, a  politician — always  a  successful  man. 
He  came  from  Northern  Russia.  His  people 
were  of  the  grave  and  hardy  race  who  dwell  there 
—  'Old  Russians,' as  they  are  called — a  grand, 
independent  people,  a  race  who  have  never  felt 
the  yoke  of  the  Tartar,  nor  fallen  under  the 
Eastern's  sway. 

"Pietro  Variazinka  was  from  the  South — of 
Polish  descent,  from  his  name,  and  of  Southern 
blood,  from  his  temperament.  In  every  element 
of  his  character  he  was  the  opposite  of  Vodod- 
ski. Enthusiastic,  impassioned,  excitable,  vis- 
ionary in  theories,  vehement  and  indiscreet  in 
his  expressions,  as  the  other  was  sober  and  calm. 
Variazinka  was  a  poet.  They  were  the  count- 
erpoints of  human  character;  and  as  sunshine 
wooes  the  shade,  and  shade  absorbs  the  sunshine, 
so  these  two  cast  their  checkered  influence  across 
each  other's  life,  and  with  a  wonderful  intensity 
of  young  devotion  they  loved  one  another.  From 
their  earliest  days  their  strong,  earnest  patriot- 
ism formed  a  bond  of  union  between  them.  They 
adored  their  Russia,  as  young  Russians  do  love 
their  land.  They  loved  her  in  the  depth  of  her 
bondage,  in  the  midst  of  the  sufferings  in  which 
through  those  dark  yeai-s  she  lay. 

' '  These  were  dark  days  for  Russia.  Nicho- 
las was  on  the  imperial  throne,  and  his  dynasty 
was  in  its  spirit  crushing  to  aspiration,  to  new 
thoughts,  to  all  expansion  of  the  life  and  souls 
of  men. 

"  Both  Serge  Vododski  and  Pietro  Variazinka 
pined  to  serve  their  country.  Both  thrilled  with 
ardor  to  fight  in  her  battle  that  led  toward  fuller 
freedom  and  light.  Both  had  drunk  deep  of  the 
new  wine  of  the  poets  of  their  early  days — of 
Lomonosof,  Puschkin,  Davidov,  and  Derzhavin. 
They  were  fired  with  the  ardor  of  young  life  as 
it  was  kindling,  strong  and  bright,  in  their  North- 
ern land,  and  '  Svobodna}'a  Rossia'  were,  of  all 
living  speech,  the  words  to  them  most  dear. 

"  Vododski  set  his  grave  mind  to  work  in  a 
right  direction.  He  found  means  of  serving  his 
country  at  an  early  age,  and  in  a  good  way. 
Practically,  and  with  a  quiet  activity,  he  served 
her  well. 

"  Variazinka,  on  the  other  hand,  served  his  pa- 
trie,  in  the  fiery  days  of  his  early  youth,  chiefly  in 
his  dreams.  The  poems  of  Derzhavin  were  as  a 
gospel  to  him.  The  story  of  Lamarinsk  bewitch- 
ed him — of  that  young  revolutionary  poet  of  free- 
dom who,  raising  his  voice  and  flashing  his  glori- 
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ous  historic  verses  over  St.  Petersburg,  bad  lived 
in  a  transitory  gleam  in  the  earlj'  days  of  Nicho- 
las, and  had  vanished,  leaving  nothing  but  a  track 
of  light  beliiud  —  a  light  that  glowed,  however, 
for  young  Eussia  as  the  first  faint  promise  of  the 
day.  His  story,  above  all  others,  fired  the  brain 
of  rietro  Variazinka,  and  made  him  nearly  mad. 
Before  he  was  twenty,  and  just  when  Vododski, 
who  was  three  years  his  senior,  received  his  ap- 
pointment to  a  desk  in  the  ofiSce  of  the  chief 
minister  of  state,  Variazinka  published  the  first 
stanza  of  a  poem  on  liberty  in  the  advanced  jour- 
nal of  St.  Petersburg,  of  which  the  second  stanza 
was  long  expected,  and  long  looked  for,  but  nev- 
er saw  the  light  of  day.  For,  alas !  ere  the  ink 
was  dry  on  the  last  page,  or  the  fervor  of  his  art 
and  passion  had  cooled  from  the  young  poet's 
brow,  the  summons  had  reached  him  too.  His 
muse  was  consigned  to  ignominy  and  destruc- 
tion, and  he  was  on  his  way  to  exile  and  obscu- 
rity forever. 

"He  went,  condemned  to  the  mines  ;  but,  be- 
fore he  reached  them,  a  voice  had  been  raised  to 
arrest  so  far  his  doom.  Serge  Vododski  was 
just  then  making  an  early  and  very  prudent 
marriage  with  a  distant  cousin  of  Alexandra 
Feodorovna,  whose  son,  George  Nicolaievitch,  is 
now  at  Pau.  As  a  guerdon  of  her  love.  Serge 
sought  from  his  wife,  on  their  marriage-eve,  in- 
tercession through  the  empress  for  his  friend; 
and  thus,  at  the  outset  of  their  two  lives,  he  re- 
deemed Pietro  from  degradation  and  slavery,  and 
raised  him  from  a  convict  to  an  exile.  Thus 
Serge  won  for  Variazinka  the  precious  freedom 
to  make  his  home  as  fiincy  led  him  anywhere 
within  the  limits  of  that  wide  Eastern  realm — 
exiled  from  Eussia,  indeed ;  but  through  Asia 
he  might  wander  as  he  pleased. 

"He  went  South — across  the  Kirghiz  steppe 
— because  he  was  a  poet  still,  and  because  beau- 
tiful foliage,  and  lovely  skies,  and  the  soft  at- 
mosphere of  the  South  were  to  him  as  joys  still 
left  in  life. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  drawing  you  once 
found  in  my  port-folio  of  the  house  beneath  the 
soft,  exotic  shades  of  the  Tamarisk  by  the  sap- 
phire waves  of  the  Caspian  Sea  ?  It  was  there 
that  my  father  wandered ;  there  he  found  his 
soft  Southern  bride — his  'Tsiganie,'as  he  loved 
to  call  her,  whether  truly,  or  just  to  please  a 
poetic  fancy  on  his  own  part,  I  never  clearly 
knew.  There  he  lived,  and  she  with  him,  and  I 
— their  one  little  child.  There  we  lived,  in  a 
strange  wilderness  of  sunshine  and  flowers,  and 
in  the  beauty  and  the  gloi-y  of  young,  joyous 
life. 

"My  mother — how  well  I  can  recall  her! 
She  was  happy,  gentle,  dark -eyed,  silent,  or 
speaking  in  soft,  cooing  tones — strange,  tender. 
Southern  words — of  which  the  very  echoes  seem 
to  have  died  away  in  my  ears  now  like  the  whis- 
pering of  the  far-off  waves.  I  was  happy,  happy 
as  the  song-birds,  joyous  as  the  sun  rippling  on 
our  azure  inland  sea. 

"Only  he,  my  father — poet,  patriot,  dreamer 
— was  weary  often,  and  very  heart- sick  in  his 
exiled  life.  My  Southern  mother  never  under- 
stood him,  never  in  the  very  least.  How  could 
she  ?  Love  was  the  only  language  for  exchang- 
ing thought  between  them  that  she  knew.  She 
was  beautiful,  and  he  loved  her,  and  he  was  as 
the  sun  in  the  midday  heavens  to  her.     But  un- 


derstand him!      Ah!  only  I,  his  wild,  dreamy 
child,  could  do  that  in  those  days. 

"I  understood  him,  and,  in  all  that  lonely 
country,  only  I.  From  my  earliest  years,  I  can 
not  recollect  the  day  when  his  thoughts,  and 
dreams,  and  rich  flow  of  poetic  language  were 
difficult  or  mysterious  to  me.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber a  time  when,  through  him,  I  did  not  love  the 
far  country  of  his  early  youth — Eussia,  the  land 
for  which 'he  had  pleaded  in  living  words  that 
have  since  been  life  to  many,  though  tliey  were 
death  and  exile  to  him. 

"  I  loved  the  freedom  of  Eussia,  and  the  glory 
of  Eussia,  and  the  welfare  of  its  people,  and  the 
honor  of  its  name,  long  before  my  eyes  had  rested 
on  its  snowy  steppes,  or  my  feet  had  trodden  its 
rugged  soil.  I  loved  it  because  he  loved  it,  be- 
cause its  glory  was  dearer  to  my  father  than 
home,  or  than  freedom,  or  than  life. 

"No  echo,  however,  reached  us,  through  many 
years  of  my  young  days,  of  the  real  history  of 
that  far-ofFland  of  ours.  And  it  was  not  till  my 
mother  was  dead,  till  my  father's  health  was  well- 
nigh  broken,  till  all  the  vigor  of  his  wild  youth 
had  fled,  till  the  fire  of  his  poetry  was  quenched 
within  him,  and  the  hopes  of  his  throbbing  heart 
quite  extinguished  as  well,  that  the  news  reached 
us,  at  long  last ;  after  many  years,  to  him — ah ! 
so  weary  and  so  many — the  message  came,  that 
his  exile  was  over,  his  sentence  was  canceled, 
and  his  sorrows  at  an  end. 

"It  was  by  the  same  voice  that  my  father 
then  learned  particulars  of  the  war  that  had  been 
between  France,  Eussia,  and  England  half  a  score 
of  years  before.  Then  only  he  heard  that  Nich- 
olas Paulovitch  had  died  while  I  was  yet  an  in- 
fant in  the  cradle ;  that  reform— wide,  generous, 
powerful,  and  beneficent— was  agitating  Eussia 
from  Archangel  to  Kasan ;  and  that  leading  the 
van  of  this  reform,  side  by  side  with  the  chief 
councilors  of  a  wise  and  beneficent  sovereign, 
stood  Serge  Michailovitch  Vododski,  his  earliest 
and  never-forgotten  friend. 

"In  my  first  infant  prayers,  murmured  in 
broken  words  by  the  side  of  my  Eussian  fiither, 
in  childish  supplication  to  the  God  scarce  known 
to  my  sun -born  mother,  and  in  the  form  of  a 
church  of  w^liich  she  had  never  heard,  I  had 
learned  long  ago  to  blend  the  name  of  Serge 
Vododski  with  all  the  rest  I  loved,  praying  for 
him  as  the  savior  of  my  father  in  his  first  exile, 
as  his  deliverer  from  the  heavy  chains,  the  fiery 
scourge,  and  the  bitter  shame  of  a  convict  mine. 

"But  now  I  had  more  to  learn;  and  I  can 
still  remember  the  passionate  enthusiasm  and 
adoration  for  the  name  that  thrilled  through  my 
heart  as  I  saw  the  glow  in  my  father's  pale  cheek 
and  the  flash  in  his  eyes,  when  liberty  was  brought 
to  him,  the  recall  to  his  beloved,  his  own  native 
land,  and  when  the  news  reached  us  that  all  this 
was  due  to  the  efforts  —  constant,  faithful,  and 
untiring — of  Serge  Vododski,  who,  through  all 
his  life  of  success  and  honorable  prosperity,  had 
never  once  forgotten  his  exiled  and  less  happy 
friend. 

"  I  adored  his  name  :  to  my  sinking  and  heart- 
weary  father  he  sent  that  new  glow  of  re-awak- 
ening life.  All  unknown  I  adored  him,  and  in 
passionate  accents  of  eager  enthusiasm  I  stood 
and  vowed  my  whole  heart's  devotion  to  him : 
I  promised  before  God  and  the  Church,  to  my 
father  and  to  my  own  soul,  that  I  would  live  but 
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to  seive  Sevge  ^licluulovitch  Yododski,  and  to 
repay  him  the  heavy  debt  of  our  freedom  and 
our  lives.  My  father  approved  my  saying,  and 
added  his  blessing  to  my  vow,  assenting  thereto 
■with  the  words,  'May  it  be  yours  indeed,  my 
daughter,  to  pay  the  debt  of  gratitude  that  lies 
so  heavy  upon  me  I'  Eager,  enthusiastic  words 
on  both  sides  were  ours  that  joyous  day — words 
of  which  the  meaning  was  to  one  and  both  un- 
known ;  but  we  stood  and  spoke  them,  and  the 
vow  was  vowed. 

"After  that  we  left  Persia,  and  our  sunny 
home  by  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  we  traveled  long 
— long  and  far.  Do  you  remember  another  pict- 
ure I  showed  to  you  ? — my  father's  drawing  of 
our  journey  in  a  deer-drawn  telje'da  across  the 
steppes.  He  took  tlie  sketch  when  we  halted 
one  night,  as  I  told  you,  at  a  village  near  the 
frontier  by  the  Transcaucasian  way.  VCe  came 
on  into  Russia  then,  wild  wayfarers,  savage-like 
pilgrims  from  the  Sun-lands,  as  we  were. 

'•We  came  to  Moscow,  and  there  Vododski 
met  us.  Once  more  the  comrades  of  a  glowing 
youth  met,  both  long  past  the  meridian  of  their 
changeful  days ;  the  successful  and  great-heart- 
ed politician  meeting  once  again  the  poet,  from 
whose  wasted  years  exile  had  worn  all  power 
and  fire  of  spirit  away.  And  he,  our  friend,  was 
tender  and  careful  and  pitiful  for  the  poor,  bro- 
ken-down one,  and  gathered  him,  weary  and  life- 
worn,  into  the  shelter  of  his  love. 

"  'You  must  not  stay  here,  Pietro,'  Yododski 
said ;  and  I  remember  how  gently  the  words 
were  murmured  as  he  glanced  with  his  deep,  far- 
seeing  eyes  from  our  windows  upon  ^Moscow's 
wintry  raiment  of  snow.  '  You  must  not  linger 
a  week  here ;  the  journey  already  has  been  too 
much  for  you ;  you  were  foolisli  to  cross  the 
steppes  so  early  in  the  spring.  Now  this  cli- 
mate would  kill  you,  my  friend,  and  that  exotic 
blossom  of  yours,  your  little  dusky-haired  maid 
of  the  sun.  You  must  go  South  again,  both  of 
you.  At  once  you  must  go  —  nay,  leave  it  to 
me,'  he  went  on.  '  I  will  make  arrangements  for 
you ;  you  shall  accompany  my  sister,  for  she 
goes  southward  immediately;  she  goes  next 
week  to  Pau.' 

"And  so  we  came,  traveling  here  safely  under 
thekind  protection  of  Yododski's relations ;  saved, 
by  his  foresight,  every  trial;  our  way  smoothed 
by  his  considerate  care.  Y'e  came  here,  and 
when  we  were  settled,  he  wrote  to  us  and  said  his 
work  for  us  was  now  nearly  over,  for  the  scheme 
of  his  devoted  efforts  was  complete.  The  old 
home  of  my  father's  family,  he  wrote,  Zytomir, 
my  inheritance,  of  which  my  father  had  dreamed 
and  talked  so  often  in  the  far  South,  was  his  once 
more.  Kestored  from  confiscation,  given  back 
to  crown  honorably  the  last  fading  years  of  my 
father's  life,  came,  through  Yododski's  message, 
as  the  emperor's  gift,  sent  at  last  to  my  father,  as 
a  tard}'  but  well-prized  recognition  of  that  genius 
and  patriotism  which  had  been  ever  so  true  and 
heart-felt,  though  in  the  old  days  so  premature. 

"Then  was  my  father  happy  and  in  great 
peace,  because  he  was  the  honored  master  of 
Yariadonska  once  again,  and  a  poet  whose  verse 
was  permitted,  read,  and  admired ;  and  because 
Russia  was  going  to  be  free  and  happy,  and  filled 
through  all  its  wide  borders  with  peace  and  with 
light.  All  his  old  dreams  were  dawning  softer 
over  the  horizon  in  full  realization  and  truth, 


and  all  the  patriotic  writers  of  his  younger  days 
had  not  lived,  or  written,  or  suft'ered  exile,  or 
shed  their  hearts'  blood  in  vain. 

"Therefore  my  father  died  happily  —  for  he 
died  soon  after  that ;  and  then  I  was  alone  till 
he  sent  for  me,  Serge  Yododski.  lie  was  my 
guardian,  he  said,  and  I  should  be  as  his  daughter 
— live  and  grow  up  to  womanhood  in  his  house. 
And,  as  I  told  you  once  before,  from  the  Pyr- 
enees 1  went  to  him,  traveling  back  to  Russia, 
which  from  that  time  became  for  years  my  home. 

"I  went  to  him,  and  in  the  lovely  fertile  dis- 
tricts of  Yladimir  I  dwelt  with  him,  and  grew 
up  with  his  daughter,  in  their  solitary  country 
life.  Slie  was  as  a  sweet  sister  to  me,  and  Serge 
Yododski,  from  the  first  hour  of  my  going  among 
them,  was  as  a  new-found  father  —  tender,  de- 
voted, and  soon  to  me  unspeakably  dear.  My 
future  became  his  close  concern,  my  education 
became  a  new  and  continual  interest  to  him ; 
and  I  was  happy,  intensely  happy,  because  every 
day  I  lived  out,  with  gratitude  and  earnestly 
studied  service,  the  deep  devotion  which  for  him 
I  had  vowed — the  devotion  I  had  vowed  in  my 
Sun-lands  before  my  God,  to  my  father,  and  to 
my  own  soul.  I  hecame  even  more  than  was 
his  daughter  to  him  in  those  days.  I  became 
his  favorite  and  very  constant  companion.  I 
was  his  'Sun-maid,'  his  'Tsiganie,'  as  he  used 
to  call  me,  echoing  sweetly  to  my  ears  the  pretty 
love-names  of  my  father,  which  he  had  learned 
from  him  in  those  few  Moscow  days. 

"  His  daughter,  little  Zaida  Sergeovna  Yodod- 
ski, was  a  pretty  girl,  young  and  charming  and 
bright-hearted ;  but  politics,  patriotism,  the  past 
or  future  of  Russia,  had  no  place  in  her  volatile 
mind.  Of  course,  he  loved  her  devotedly ;  but 
when  he  came  from  his  busy  life  in  St.  Peters- 
burg to  visit  us  in  Yladimir,  I  was  the  compan- 
ion he  sought  during  his  weeks  of  repose.  Eor 
I  understood  him  as  I  had  understood  my  father ; 
I  found  easy  and  truthful  translations  of  his 
thoughts  and  schemes  and  projects  for  our  be- 
loved Russia  in  the  memory  of  my  father's  im- 
passionate  writings  and  words. 

"And  I  spoke  often  to  him  as  I  grew  older, 
and  we  talked  together  in  language  that  echoed 
my  poet -father's  teachings,  and  declared  me 
quickly  as  his  spiritual  child.  I  spoke  the  glow- 
ing enthusiasm  of  my  heart  for  these  dreams  of 
our  national  glory,  and  filled  my  guardian  often 
with  surprise  and  delight.  He  fed  and  strength- 
ened that  enthusiasm  with  the  influence  of  his 
own  clear  and  forcible  mind. 

"His  name  rose  in  honor  during  these  years ; 
Ids  intellect  was  as  strong  and  noble  as  his  heart 
was  loyal  and  deep  ;  and  he  lived  in  an  age,  and 
made  part  of  the  council  of  a  court  where  genius, 
free,  creative,  and  original,  was  recognized  and 
appreciated ;  and  where  love  for  emperor  and 
country,  the  Russian  people  and  the  dynasty  of 
the  Romanoffs,  could  all  live,  fervent,  brilliant, 
and — togetlier. 

"Our  home  was  in  \ladimir.  Comtesse  Zai- 
da and  I  remained  there  many  years,  and  grew 
up  side  by  side.  He  left  us  there  always  when 
he  went  to  St.  Petersburg,  but  he  came  back  to 
us  whenever  he  could.  And  through  those  happy 
years  we  shared  between  us  all  the  tender  affec- 
tion which  he  could  spare  from  one  whom  I  have 
not  yet  mentioned — the  central  object  of  his 
I  heart's  strong  devotion — his  only  son. 
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"  I  am  now  coming  to  my  own  story :  to  the 
part  of  it,  at  least,  which  most  deeply  concerns 
us,  my  dear  friend  —  both  you  and  me.  Bear 
with  me  a  few  minutes,  while  I  try  to  describe 
things  as  they  were  then,  and  endeavor  to  recon- 
cile and  understand  characters  and  circumstances 
as  they  come  crowding  upon  my  memory  now — 
as  I  recall  that  son  and  father,  so  contrasted  in 
every  point  of  nature  and  characteristic  as  they 
were.  If  the  father  was  earnest,  deep-hearted, 
devoted,  utterly  unselfish,  his  life  vowed  to  high 
and  glorious  pursuits,  tlie  son  was  all  that  is  most 
opposite  to  this.  I  can  not  quote  such  words  as, 
in  his  case,  for  description  could  be  used  with 
truth.  He  was  unworthy,  ten  times  unworthy, 
of  the  father  who  loved  him,  and  of  the  name  he 
bore. 

"And  yet  the  depth  of  that  father's  devotion  ! 
If  he  loved  us,  he  adored  his  son.  If  he  hoped 
in  our  future,  he  believed  in  his.  Against  ever}' 
thing  he  clung  to  him ;  in  face  of  every  thing  he 
cherished  a  confidence  in  his  repentance  and  his 
leturn. 

"I  disliked  Mettrai  Vododski  from  the  very 
beginning.  I  disliked  him  because,  again  and 
again,  from  his  earliest  scliool-days  he  pierced 
his  father's  heart.  Often  I  saw  the  bitter  an- 
guish of  the  father,  and  wondered,  girl  as  I  was, 
at  the  constant  and  indestructible  nature  of  his 
love.  Mettrai  scorned  his  high  aims,  scoffed  at 
his  theories,  defied  his  counsels,  and  disgraced 
him  often  by  reckless  and  public  contradiction 
of  his  views ;  and,  as  he  grew  older,  and  arrived 
at  action  and  became  a  man,  Mettrai  still  saw 
no  beauty  or  glory  in  the  grand  sublimity  of  his 
father's  spirit,  but  rushed  into  new  ways,  surging 
madly  to  and  fro  in  political  opinions  and  creeds, 
starting  new  ideas  with  each  returning  moon, 
and  rushing  to  follow  every  young  headlong  party 
in  the  State  whose  words  kindled  excitement, 
whose  deeds  produced  uproar  by  way  of  social 
reform. 

"I  disliked  him  instinctively;  and  but  for  his 
father's  sake  I  should  never  have  addressed  him 
by  look  or  word.  Surely,  therefore,  it  was  but  a 
wild  whim — I  do  think  only  a  wild  fancy,  among 
many  fancies  that  seized  him  with  regard  to  me, 
and  that  was  destined  to  rule  so  forcibly  the 
whole  history  of  my  life.  God  knows  when  or 
why  the  idea  came  to  him.  I  never  knew  it ; 
never  dreamed  what  was  before  me,  never  sur- 
mised that  the  sacrifice  I  had  vowed  in  the  land 
of  my  younger  days  was  about  to  be  demanded 
of  me  at  last.  I  had  no  suspicion  until  his  ftr- 
ther  came  to  me  one  day,  with  unusual  concern 
written  upon  his  grave  face. 

"  'My  Sun-maid,'  he  said,  in  the  soft  Russian 
translation  of  the  words — '  my  Sun-maid,  I  would 
speak  to  you.  Zophee,  my  Tsiganie,  my  Metti  ai 
loves  you.     Will  you  save  my  son  for  me  ?' 

"And  so  it  came  to  be.  I  offered  my  sacri- 
fice, gave  my  life  to  him,  as  he  required  it,  just 
in  my  heart's  struggling  answer  to  his  words. 
My  vow  was  accomplished  ;  he  asked  my  life  of 
me,  and  I  laid  it  down.  Then  and  there  I  an- 
swered him,  and  promised  to  be  the  v/ife  of  his 
son, 

"There  were  fierce  political  turmoils  arising 
about  this  time  in  Russia  on  every  side.  They 
sprung,  most  of  tliem,  from  secret  and  poisonous 
sources  of  evil  in  dark  corners  of  the  community, 
among  infamous  and  evil- hearted  men.     Little 


jets  of  fire  were  being  shot  up  in  many  places. 
Again  and  again  the  placid  air  was  disturbed  by 
them,  and  the  sublime  composure  ruffled  with 
which  Russian  reforms  were  progressing  in  these 
early  Alexandrian  days.  In  certain  circles, 
moreover,  where  every  secret  was  known,  and 
dark  things  stood  in  a  vivid  liglit  of  scrutiny  and 
observation,  the  name  of  Mettiiii  Vododski  had 
been  more  than  once  mentioned  as  having  to  do 
with  matters  such  as  these.  Several  of  the  fiery 
jets  had  been  traced  to  sources  very  close  to  him, 
and  dark  suspicions  were  gathering  silently  round 
this  unworthy  bearer  of  his  fixther's  name. 

"That  noble  name,  so  beloved  and  adored 
through  the  breadth  of  Russia,  how  bitter  it  was 
to  feel  that  it  was  threatened  with  shame !  '  You 
can  save  him,'  Serge  Vododski  said  to  me,  with 
glittering  eyes,  as  Mettriii's  name  trembled  on 
his  lips ;  '  you  can  save  him,'  repeated  he.  And 
could  I  refuse  to  save?  Not  if  my  heart's  blood 
were  to  flow  in  all  reality  at  his  feet  in  the  sacri- 
fice a  living  and  crimson  stream.  I  could  not 
refuse.     I  was  ready ! 

"I  was  but  a  child,  remember,  then — a  wom- 
an in  the  strengtii  of  my  enthusiasm,  and  in  the 
intensity  of  my  purpose  of  sacrificial  love — but  a 
child  in  all  knowledge  of  my  own  heart,  or  of 
human  life,  or  of  the  world,  save  of  my  flowerj' 
South-lands,  and  of  our  quiet  retreat  in  the  plains 
of  Vladimir. 

"At  K we  were  married.     The  day  was 

one  marked  in  Russian  history — known,  cursed, 
and  execrated  by  every  loyal  Russian  tongue. 
It  was  a  dark  and  a  famous  day.  ^Ye  were  mar- 
ried with  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  our 
Church,  but  still  very  quietlj'.  Mettrai  was  so 
restless  and  uncertain,  that  haste  was  what  our 
father  wished  for  in  our  union,  not  any  proud 
gathering  of  friends. 

"So  thus  his  friends  all  remained  unknown 
to  me ;  and  as  I  had  scarcely  ever  left  Vladimir, 
there  were  none  to  come  on  my  account.  We 
were  married  almost  privately ;  only  the  Grand 
Duke  George,  my  guardian's  old  friend  (whose 
children  had  been  the  playmates  at  Vladimir  of 
Zaida  Vododski  and  myself),  being  present,  with 
the  Duchess  Olga,  his  wife. 

"I  am  telling  you  the  story  of  that  day  so 
quietly  that  I  can  hardly  realize  now,  after  all 
this  time,  that  I  am  writing  of  myself.  But  so 
it  was.  We  returned,  after  the  lengthy  ceremo- 
ny was  over,  to  my  guardian's  house,  for  we  were 
to  proceed,  in  contradiction  to  the  usual  rule  of 
conventionality  in  a  Russian  marriage,  and  were 
to  remain  at  my  guardian's  until  the  morrow ; 
then  we  were  to  leave  together.  Tiie  Govern- 
ment permission  for  a  long  absence  of  several 
years  had  been  obtained  for  Mettrai  by  his  fa- 
ther, and  I  was  to  take  him,  as  that  dear,  de- 
voted father  hoped,  away  for  his  salvation — away 
from  evil  friends  and  wild  temptations,  and  dark 
deeds  and  wicked  schemes — to  wander  in  South- 
ern lands  with  me,  to  travel,  and  to  change  his 
nature,  and  to  forget. 

"I  confess  that  I  never  seemed  to  feel  any 
power  for  all  this,  for  I  did  not  love  him ;  but 
still  our  father  wished  it,  and  I  agreed. 

"When  we  came  home  to  the  Vododski  Pal- 
ace at  K ,  after  our  marriage,  my  husband 

of  one  hour  left  me,  promising  shortly  to  return. 
He  had  been  strange  and  excitable  in  manner  all 
day,  and  his  father  looked  anxiously  at  him  many 
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times  as  he  talked  loudly,  and  without  prudence 
or  restraint.  The  emperor  was  at  K ,  pass- 
ing through  on  his  way  to  Yalta,  in  the  far  South ; 

and  there  were  others  in  K also  at  that  time 

— men  who  had  appeared  suddenly  tliere,  and 
■whose  presence  was  marked,  ^vatched,  and  fol- 
lowed by  many  lynx-like  eyes. 

"It  was  my  marriage-day.  I  felt  I  should 
have  been  hopeful  and  light-hearted,  even  though 
I  spent  the  long  evening  alone,  but  I  was  mis- 
erable. I  could  not  liope ;  I  felt  strangely  op- 
pressed. The  very  air  all  day,  and  especially  as 
evening  fell,  seemed  laden  with  storm,  and  the 
sky  was  lowering  in  the  far  west,  as  if  threat- 
ening strange  darkness  to  come :  so,  at  least,  it 
seemed  to  me.  As  night  fell,  and  the  silver  bells 
of  St.  Philip  rang  over  the  old  town,  that  storm 
burst  in  wild  excitement,  fierce  rage,  and  strong 
cries  of  resentful  vengeance  from  every  comer  of 
the  town.  And  the  news  spread  like  wild-fire: 
the  emperor  had  been  shot  at,  walking  in  the 
garden  of  the  Place,  and  had  naiTowly  escaped 
with  his  life — the  good  emperor,  Alexander  "the 
Beneficent,"  whose  power,  in  his  short  reign,  had 
already  swept  over  every  corner  of  his  vast 
land ;  the  beloved  czar,  whose  voice  had  been 
the  law  of  liberty  to  his  people,  whose  actions 
had  been  stamped  with  benignity  and  grace ;  he 
whose  accession  in  Russia  had  been  as  the  birth 
of  joy,  for  he  had  risen  even  as  the  Promised 
King  of  old,  to  open  the  prison  doors,  to  loosen 
the  bonds  of  the  oppressed,  to  lighten  the  bur- 
dens of  the  serf  and  the  slave,  to  give  to  Russia 
the  key-note  of  freedom  and  the  torch  of  knowl- 
edge and  of  spiritual  light — he  had  been  fired  at 
by  a  secret,  dastardly  hand,  and  Russia  had  es- 
caped but  narrowly  from  a  dreaiy  mourning  of 
sudden  orphanage  and  despair. 

"  It  ran  like  a  wild  cry  through  the  city  that 
night — the  frenzy  of  the  people's  horror   and 

alarm.     And  K sorrowed,  and  hid  her  face 

in  humiliation,  because  to  her  belonged  disgrace 
and  degradation  forever.  'Within  her  ancient 
walls  an  evil  hand  had  been  stretched  forth  to 
take  tlie  twice-sacred  life  of  their  pope  and  czar. 

"The  criminal  had  been  taken,  report  said; 
and  his  accomplices — for  there  were  many  en- 
gaged in  that  dark  plot — had  been  captured  as 
well.  Names  were  unknown,  however.  Action 
is  quiet  and  secret  in  that  country  in  times  such 
as  these,  so  names  were  quite  concealed  in  all 
the  general  report,  and  I  heard  nothing  that 
could  account  for  my  frenzy  of  undefined  appre- 
hension until  quite  late  in  the  night,  when  ray 
guardian  came  to  me,  and  I  knew  all. 

"Pale,  agitated,  almost  speechless  at  first,  I 
scarcely  knew  him.  Serge  Michailovitch  Vodod- 
ski :  he  was,  indeed,  little  like  himself.  His 
proud  crest  humbled,  his  shoulders  bent,  his  eye 
cast  down,  his  glance  uncertain,  his  voice  quiver- 
ing, all  bereft  of  strength.  He  came  and  told 
me  the  truth.  "My  husband  would  no  more  re- 
turn to  me ;  he  had  been  captured  within  six 
yards  of  the  would-be  assassin  of  his  emperor, 
and  he  lay  imprisoned  in  the  deep  dungeons  of 
Fort  Nicholas  already. 

"My  guardian  was  broken  in  heart  and  spiiit, 
like  a  grand  old  tree  crushed  and  shivered  by  a 
fearful  storm.  What  could  I  do  but  love  him 
and  comfort  him?  "What  could  I  do  but  fling 
my  arms  around  him,  and  pour  my  tears  upon 
his  gray,  bending  head  ?      What  could  I  do  ? 


Much,  as  he  w.as  soon  to  tell  me.  He  had  come 
to  me  direct  from  Zodroki,  the  chief  of  the  pohce 

department  of  K ,  who  had  come  at  once  and 

secretly  to  him  when  the  arrests  were  accomplish- 
ed ;  and  this  was  what  my  guardian  had  rushed 
to  me  to  say  :  the  arrest  of  my  husband  was  still 
a  secret,  and,  for  the  sake  of  the  honored  name 
of  Serge  Vododski,  it  would  be  kept  a  secret  still. 
Would  I  help  to  keep  it  ?  He,  the  broken-heart- 
ed fiither  of  the  criminal,  was  high  in  power,  and 
could  do  much  for  him,  and  much  also  to  shelter 
forever  the  honor  of  his  house  and  name.  Only 
would  I  keep  his  secret  ? 

"  He  said  it  would  be  easy,  for  it  required  only 
silence  and  acquiescence  from  me.  Easy  !  So 
it  seemed  to  him  for  his  son's  sake,  and  so  it  seem- 
ed to  me  for  his.  It  meant  only  perfect  obedi- 
ence and  complete  sacrifice  from  me.  He  ex- 
plained further,  and  his  plan  grew  clear,  although 
spoken  in  hasty  and  broken  accents,  coming  hard- 
ly from  his  trembling  lips. 

"I  was  little  known,  he  said;  beyond  Vladi- 
mir not  known  at  all.  His  son's  marriage  was 
a  matter  of  public  announcement,  however;  his 
son's  projected  departure  for  years  of  travel  had 
been  widely  spoken  of  among  their  friends. 
Would  I  go  and  travel  then — where  I  would — 
only  away,  out  of  sight,  and  quite  away ;  and 
would  I  keep  the  secret  in  my  wanderings? 
Would  I  let  the  great  world  that  knew  the  name 
of  Vododski,  and  honored  it  as  a  name  without 
shadow  or  stain — let  all  that  world  of  Meltiai's 
father  think  still  that  IMettrai  was  absent,  mere- 
ly journeying  to  and  fro  ;  that  he  was  traveling, 
happy,  honorable,  and  innocent,  and  in  company 
with  me,  his  wife  ?  Would  I  go  and  hide  my- 
self, retaining  my  own  fathers  name — one  com- 
mon enough  in  Poland,  and  unlikely  to  attract 
remark?  Would  I  be  silent  and  patient  and 
submissive,  under  solitude  and  exile,  and  in  the 
shadow  of  mystery,  for  years  to  come,  while  he 
strove  to  obtain  pardon  and  ransom  for  my  hus- 
band— his  guilty  son?  The  striving,  to  him, 
must  be  secret,  and  therefore  long.  The  con- 
vict's name  would  be  secret ;  in  the  mines  he 
would  be  a  number,  and  nothing  besides.  Serge 
Vododski  was  powerful,  all  might  be  achieved, 
all  redeemed  successfully ;  only  the  keeping  of 
the  secret  lay  first  with  me. 

"You  know  tliat  I  have  kept  it.  You,  my 
dear  fiiend,  whom  I  have  so  deeply  injured  by 
my  reticence,  know  how  loyally  I  have  obeyed 
my  guardian,  and  refrained  from  all  possible  ref- 
erence to  the  history  of  my  life.  I  came  here, 
where  my  fiither  had  been,  and  the  noble  old 
Vododski  did  all  be  could  for  me  to  make  my 
exile  a  home. 

"  Then  years  went  on  ;  and  though  I  was  sol- 
itary and  weary,  because  this  silence  hangs  like 
chains  upon  my  spirit,  and  though  my  heart  was 
often  sore  for  him  who  was  indeed  my  husband, 
and  for  him,  my  beloved  guardian,  whose  brave 
spirit  had  been  so  smitten  to  the  dust,  I  had 
consolations,  for  I  felt  my  father's  gratitude  was 
speaking  in  my  silence,  and  my  life  and  exile 
were  paying  now  the  rich  price  of  his. 

"I  had  many  tlioughts,  too,  in  mj'  solitude  of 
the  noble  work  which  Serge  Vododski  had  done 
for  Russia  —  work  which  had  been  my  father's 
work  as  well — and  I  felt  often  that  I,  in  my  veil- 
ed obscurity,  was  helping  to  intensify  the  power 
of  Vododski's  example  and  his  influence  by  up- 
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holding  the  honor  of  his  name.  I  felt  my  own 
little  Hfe  gloriously  lost,  and  absorbed  into  tlie 
great  future  of  reform  and  national  progress  and 
universal  good ;  and  as  I  stood  often  here,  in 
view  of  these  mountains  that  surround  my  exile 
home,  I  have  thought,  as  Loraonosof  has  written  : 

"  '  Just  as  a  sand  whelmed  in  th'  infinite  sea ; 
A  raj'  the  frozen  iceberg  sends  to  heaven, 
A  feather  in  the  fierce  flame's  ma.iesty, 
A  mote   by   midnight's    maddened   whirlwind 
driven, 
Am  I,  midst  this  parade.    An  atom — less  than 

naught — 
Lost  and  overpowered  by  life's  gigantic  thought' 

"Thus  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  I  stood  in 
my  isolation  and  obscurity  before  the  grandeur 
of  the  future  and  the  coming  time,  losing  myself 
and  my  one  little  life  of  insignificance  willingly — 
casting  it,  as  a  silent  sacrifice,  away.  Thus  hope, 
and  youth,  and  happiness,  and  joy,  and  love,  all 
that  was  myself  once,  floated  from  me  to  be  ab- 
sorbed, as  my  guardian's  life  had  been  absorbed, 
into  the  vast  immensity  of  national  honor  and 
universal  human  good. 

"All  this  was  before  yon  came,  dear  friend. 
Some  time  before  the  news  had  reached  me  that 
Mettiai  Vododski  had  escaped  from  the  Siberian 
mines,  just  as  his  father's  efforts  for  him  were 
approaching  success,  just  as  hope  was  dawning 
again  in  the  father's  heart  that  he  might  yet  see 
his  son  restored  to  him,  his  name  still  sheltered 
and  unstained.  The  news  had  reached  the  head 
of  the  Siberian  police  agency  in  St.  Petersburg, 
that  he  had  eluded  their  vigilance,  and  had  dis- 
appeared from  the  mine.  He  got  away,  as  was 
believed,  to  eastward,  to  the  district  of  the  rebel 
races — wild,  restless  tribes,  who  haunted  the  out- 
er fringe  of  the  convict  settlement  there.  And 
he  was  followed,  traced,  and — it  was  long  im- 
agined— hunted  down. 

"  He  was  reported  dead,  indeed,  by  the  police 
authorities,  for  they  thought  he  had  been  recog- 
nized in  the  midst  of  a  party  of  rebels,  and  shot 
in  a  skirmish  which  took  place.  And  we  be- 
lieved it — his  father  and  Zaida  and  I.  Only  we 
lacked  proofs,  and  I  still  remained  here,  while 
my  guardian  made  such  inquiries  and  investiga- 
tions as  were  called  for  to  insure  the  propriety  of 
my  return. 

"  I  was  awaiting  the  result  of  these  inquiries 
when  you  first  knew  me.  I  was  uncertain  then 
what  steps  my  guardian  would  prescribe  to  me 
for  the  safety  of  his  precious  secret  in  the  future. 
If  life-long  silence  as  to  my  past  was  to  be  main- 
tained here,  and  maintainecl  forever,  or  carried 
back  to  Russia  for  seclusion  there,  I  still  knew 
nothing,  and  I  awaited  his  fiat,  anxious  and  ig- 
norant of  its  result. 

"  You  came,  and  anxiety  died  within  me ;  for 
I  ceased  somehow  to  care  whether  I  went  or 
staid.  Over  the  past,  during  these  months,  a 
veil  seems  to  have  fallen  for  me,  softening  all 
recollections,  and  depriving  them  of  pain.  Life 
seemed  to  have  reached  me  at  last  here — reach- 
ed even  me  —  and  it  was  such  a  rosy  life,  new 
and  sweet  and  strange,  it  stole  all  my  memories 
away. 

"So  it  was,  dear  friend,  that  I  allowed  it,  for 

myself  and  for  you,  that  swift,  fleeting  morning 

dream.     So  it  was  that  I  drifted  into  this  wilder- 

•   ness  in  which  I  awake.     Surely  I  did  but  dream 

during  these  months ;    surely  I  was  dreaming 


still  on  that  dark  day  when  the  Duke  George 
came  to  me — the  day  when  I  first  saw  that  soft 
love-light  in  your  kind,  bright  eyes,  and  read  the 
doom  of  our  mutual  suffering  there  also.  For 
on  that  day  the  duke,  who  was  long  governor 
of  the  Caucasian  province,  told  me  that  my  hus- 
band lived. 

"In  another  skirmish  with  these  rebel  tribes, 
one  had  been  caj)tured — one  who  was  recognized 
as  Mettriii  Vododski,  the  escaped  criminal  of  the 
Siberian  mines. 

"News  travels  slowly  from  these  Eastern  re- 
gions. Mettrai  had  been  captured,  and  his  life 
saved  by  intercession  through  tlie  Duke  George's 
influence ;  but,  before  the  tidings  reached  77ie  of 
his  discovery,  he  had  escaped  again ;  and  he  is 
there  now.  As  far  as  we  know  aught  of  him, 
he  is  among  these  people,  and  alive. 

"So  I  reach  the  point  where  we  parted  to- 
day, and  I  feel  that  I  can  write  no  more.  And 
yet  there  is  much  still  I  long  to  say  to  you, 
though  I  have  told  my  M'hole  story  now,  and  I 
have  nothing  more  to  tell.  But  I  long  to  thank 
you — to  thank  you  for  your  brightness  and  your 
youth,  and  for  your  winning  kindliness  to  me, 
and  for  all  the  happy  days  you  have  given  me 
that  I  have  to  remember  in  all  time  to  come. 
But  when  I  would  write  these  words,  my  pen  is 
arrested.  Thankfulness  and  gladness  for  your 
sunshine  and  your  youth  are  changed,  as  I  think 
of  j'esterday,  into  sorrow,  into  sadness,  into  re- 
morse and  despair,  and  I  can  say  no  more  save 
—forgive  me,  if,  now  you  know  all,  you  feel  you 
can.  And,  dear  friend,  if  you  will  not  break 
my  heart  utterly,  be  happy.  Let  me  think  of 
you  still  bright  and  youthful,  as  I  have  seen  you 
so  many  days  in  these  months  gone  by.  Let  me 
think  it  is  so,  and  that  life  stretches  fair  and 
beautiful  before  you  still,  even  though  this  letter 
be  to  bid  you — farewell." 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

OXE    WORD FARE-WELL, 

As  Gilbert  finished  this  letter,  the  sound  of 
Vazuza's  hoofs  striking  on  the  pavement  of  the 
court  below  came  up  once  again  to  his  ear,  and 
he  rose,  folding  the  pages  slowly  in  his  hand. 
He  drained  once  again  the  cupful  of  coffee  that 
his  servant  had  placed  afresh,  hot  and  ready,  for 
him  on  the  table,  and  tried  in  vain  to  swallow  a 
morsel  of  bread,  and  then  he  took  up  his  hat, 
went  out  of  his  room,  down-stairs,  and  out  to  the 
court-yard,  with  a  curious  expression,  softened 
yet  determined,  gathering  all  the  while  upon  his 
face.  As  he  opened  the  great  hall-door  at  the 
foot  of  the  staircase,  the  fresh  morning  air  came 
blowing  in  upon  him,  lifting  the  brown  hair  that 
fell  heavily  over  his  forehead,  and  cooling  the 
fever  of  his  worn  face. 

There  Vazuza  stood,  returned  from  her  moni- 
ing  canter  on  the  Route  de  Morlaas,  and  there 
was  Vasilie,  grim  and  motionless  as  a  rock,  sit- 
ting patiently,  awaiting  his  commands.  Gilbert 
hesitated  a  moment  as  he  came  out,  and  glanced 
hurriedly  around.  It  was  seven  o'clock  now, 
and  his  grooms  had  opened  the  stable-door  into 
the  court-yard,  and  were  busy  with  his  horses, 
emitting  into  the  morning  air  many  curious  and 
characteristic  sounds.     Gilbert  paused,  and  then 
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a  look  of  impatience  swept  over  bis  face.  He 
could  not  wait  even  until  his  horse  was  saddled  ; 
lie  turned  to  Vasilie,  and  laid  bis  band  upon 
Vazuza's  rein. 

"Did  you  tell  me,"  he  said  slowly,  in  French, 
"that  Madame  Variazinka  was  ready — that  slie 
came  to  you  in  the  garden  at  five  o'clock?" 

"Yes,"  said  Vasilie,  in  his  solemn  manner, 
"  madame  was  ready;  she  gave  me  the  letter 
lierself.  I  left  her  among  iier  roses  when  I  rode 
away.  Slonsieur  has  written  the  answer?"  lie 
went  on,  inquiringly,  glancing  with  surprise  at 
Madame  Zophe'e"s  letter,  which  Gilbert  still  held 
open  in  his  hand. 

"I  will  take  the  answer,"  replied  Gilbert. 
"Vasilie,  will  you  lend  me  your  horse?  See. 
take  one  of  mine — which  vou  like — Charles  \\ill 


at  the  sound  of  his  approach,  found  him,  and  re- 
lieved liim  of  Vazuza,  with  some  murmured  re- 
mark of  astonishment  in  Russian,  as  be  turned 
away. 

Then  Gilbert  walked  across  the  stable -yard 
with  a  quiet,  steady  step,  and  pushed  through 
the  little  gate  that  led  into  Madame  Zophe'e's 
flower-garden,  and  wound  along  round  the  house 
toward  the  lawn  on  the  front  side,  walking,  now 
lie  had  reached  tlie  chalet,  in  a  quiet  and  com- 
posed manner,  as  if  his  coming  to  her  at  this 
strange  morning  hour  were  the  most  natural  thing 
he  could  do — in  fact,  quite  what  she  would  ex- 
pect of  him. 

For  so  it  seemed  to  him  —  surely  she  would 
expect  him,  be  thought,  at  once,  when  he  bad 
read  that  story  in  her  letter.     Slie  would  expect 


saddle  for  you  ;  but  let  me  have  Vazuza,  for  I    him,  and  he  had  come. 

must  ride  to  the  chalet  at  once."  He  had  left  her  the  night  before,  in  the  mad 

Before  Gilbert  had  finished  his  sentence,  |  impulse  of  anger,  bitterness,  and  dismay,  and  so 
Vasilie  bad  sprung  to  the  ground.  He  pulled  '  be  bad  come  back,  because  all  was  altered ;  and 
his  hat  otF,  and  then  stood  with  head  bent  and  ,  love,  tenderness,  pity  for  her,  eager  concern, 
uncovered,  holding  Vazuza's  rein  with  one  hand  I  drove  bim  instantly  to  seek  her  again, 
and  the  stirrup  with  the  other,  and  Gilbert  sprung  I  He  came  out  upon  the  lawn,  and  trod  softly 
on  to  her  back.  I  across  the  green  turf,  that  felt  smooth  as  velvet 

"  Take  which  borse  of  mine  you  will,  Vasilie,"  I  beneath  bis  tread,  and  was  covered  with  dew- 
he  repeated;  "I  will  ride  Vazuza  home."  And  :  drops,  sparkling  like  diamonds  in  the  sun;  and 
then  he  drew  the  reins  tin-ough  his  fingers,  and  be  paused  near  the  drawing-room  window,  and 
the  pretty,  black  mare  arclied  her  proud,  glossy  looked  round,  and  drank  in,  quite  unconsciously 
neck,  pawed  the  stones  impatiently  for  a  mo-  :  for  a  moment,  the  morning  glory  of  the  Pic  de 
ment,  and  then  Gilbert  turned  her  head  slowly  !  Bigorre  rising  above  the  rolling  mist,  the  soft 
toward  the  big  gate -way  and  rode  out  of  the  |  beauty  of  the  green  valley,  and  of  the  clustering 
yard.  woods  uj)on  the  coteaux  slo])es ;    let  his  eyes 

It  was  a  lovely  morning ;  the  mountains  were  !  wander  over  meadow  and  bill;  caught  for  an 
glistening  softly,  tender  lights  creeping  over  their  ;  instant  the  mystic  effects  of  tlie  curling  blue 
summits,  and  chasing  the  shadows  down  their  smoke  that  rose  softly  into  the  moming  sky  from 
snowy  slopes.  The  coteaux  lay  smiling  in  the  some  cottage  or  chateau  above  every  woody 
dewy  sparkle  of  the  morning  sunshine,  and  all  !  point  in  the  view.  And  then  his  gaze  came 
glad  and  beautiful  with  the  coming  spring.  The  wandering  back  again  into  the  rich,  bright  fore- 
air  was  clear  and  light  and  delicious,  and  it  kiss-  ground  of  Madame  Zophe'e's  garden,  with  its 
ed  his  pale  cheek,  and  floated  softly  across  his  '  burst  of  spring  Aerdure  and  clusters  of  brilliant 
brow  as  be  cantered  over  the  bridge  to  Juran^on,  :  flowers.  It  lay  beneath  the  flush  of  the  mom- 
along  the  road  to  Gelos,  and  made  his  way  up  '  ing,  gemmed  with  those  dewy  diamonds,  dropped 
the  familiar  green  slopes  of  the  coteaux  toward  j  upon  every  floweiy  petal  and  on  every  grassy 
the  chalet  and  St.  Hilaire.     The  whole  scenery  t  blade. 

was  sweet  and  familiar,  and  it  was  beautiful  as  a        It  was  all  so  sweet  and  sparkling,  full  of  light 
dream  in  this  morning  light.  and  color,  and  softness  and  verdure  and  shade. 

He  rode  along,  however,  as  he  liad  done  the  {  His  heart  thrilled  beneath  the  majesty  of  the 
night  before,  unconscious  of  any  thing  external  mountain  view  towering  above  him,  and  the 
to  ills  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  only  lifting  his  sweet  familiar  loveliness  in  her  garden  all  around 
eyes  as  he  went,  to  note  the  way,  and  urging  Va-  j  — that  bright  and  picturesque  beauty  which  seem- 
zuza  up  the  slopes  and  over  the  shoulder  of  the  ed  always  to  surround  and  infold  her,  and  ever, 
low  coteaux  with  feverish  impatience  and  haste.  '  to  memory  and  association,  seemed  as  a  part  of 
The  rapid  pace  seemed  to  relieve  the  fierce  throb-  her.  The  garden  was  empty,  however,  and  he 
bing  of  liis  heart  as  he  went  along,  and  to  soothe  sat  down  a  moment  on  the  wicker  seat  that  stood 
the  strange  condition  of  his  mind.  He  would  on  the  grass  outside  her  window — perhaps  for- 
have  found  it  impossible  just  then  to  say  how  gotten  since  the  night  before  —  and  he  waited 
that  letter  had  aft'ected  bim ;  he  only  knew  that  there.  He  looked  dreamily  round  as  he  waited, 
he  felt  in  haste  to  get  over  tlie  ground ;  he  felt  and  glanced  backward  into  her  sitting  -  room, 
that  he  wished  to  reacli  her  quickly  and  without  which  was  empty  also.  The  morning  sunshine 
any  delay,  and  that  he  was  wild  with  impa-  only  filled  it,  and  touched  the  carving  of  the 
tience,  and  half  delirious  with  the  fever  of  keen  '  picture-frames,  and  the  curious  ornaments  of  sil- 
excitement  that  filled  his  heart  and  brain.  |  ver  and  gold  that  lay  about  the  room,  with  bits 

He  had  made  no  plans  of  what  he  would  say  to  of  bright  reflection  and  light, 
her  when  he  did  reach  her,  however.  That  he  He  could  see  her  writing-table,  where  she  had 
wished  to  see  her  again  was  all  that  he  realized  sat  and  written  to  him  through  the  night  before. 
— that  he  wished  to  stand  once  more,  as  he  had  It  was  all  disordered,  and  her  handkerchief  lay 
stood  last  night,  by  her  side  in  the  garden,  where  there  on  the  carpet  beside  her  chair.  Her  hat, 
Vasilie  had  said  that  he  had  left  her  in  the  early  ^  too,  was  still  on  the  little  table  on  which  she  had 
morning  two  hours  ago.  So  he  urged  Vazuza  '  thrown  it  when  she  had  taken  it  off  as  they  talk- 
on,  and  by  the  back  entrance  he  readied  the  ed  together,  as  she  came  in  yesterday  evening 
stable-yard  of  the  chalet.     There  Ivan,  coming   from  the  picnic,  and  from  her  ride.     The  room 
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seemed  full  of  her  presence ;  and  so  was  the  gar- 
den, and  the  sweet,  beautifnl  view  over  the  val- 
leys and  coteaux,  and  the  glad  sunshine  of  the 
simng  morning,  and  the  glory  of  the  majestic 
Iiills. 

He  waited  on  for  her,  much  as  he  had  waited 
tlie  day  before,  and  yet  differently.  He  was  not 
bi-ight  and  unconscious,  full  of  joyous  excitement, 
of  secure  anticipations,  of  hopefidness,  of  all  the 
sweet  mystic  experiences  of  a  happy  love.  He 
was  not  all  this  as  he  had  been  then,  but  still 
less  was  he  heart-crushed  and  spirit-broken  as 
when  he  left  the  night  before.  He  was  quite 
changed  again.  He  was  still  intensely  excited, 
but  the  strong  feelings  burning  in  his  heart  now 
were  different,  though  still  very  confused.  A 
determination  seemed  to  nerve  him  of  something 
he  scarcely  knew  what ;  a  sort  of  vague  and  un- 
expressed resolve,  to  which  he  had  given  no  form 
or  name  to  himself,  seemed  rising  within  him. 
A  resolve  to  which  he  felt  sure,  however,  noth- 
ing but  death  would  bring  failure  or  change. 

Then,  too,  a  strong  and  passionate  pity  filled 
his  heart,  and  love,  tender  and  chivalrous,  eager, 
deep,  and  unalterable,  quivered  and  thrilled  there 
again  and  again ;  and  it  grew  in  strength  and 
depth  and  determination  as  he  waited  in  her  gar- 
den in  that  morning  light. 

He  sat  waiting;  and  as  thoughts  come  swift 
and  curious  at  such  moments,  the  memory  of  his 
old  life  seemed  to  sweep  across  him — his  life, 
practical,  active,  unpoetic  as  it  had  been  before 
he  had  ever  known  his  friend— and  after  these 
thoughts  came,  following  quickly,  the  realization 
of  the  gradual  change  that  had  taken  place. 
Beauty  had  found  life  and  speech  for  him  dur- 
ing those  months  he  had  spent  on  the  Pyrenees  ; 
music  had  found  an  echo  within  him ;  poetry 
had  disclosed  a  meaning,  revealed  a  mystic  life, 
taught  him  a  strange,  new,  ineffable  joy ;  and 
all,  as  he  now  knew,  had  meant — love. 

Love  by  the  way  had  met  him ;  love  had  un- 
sealed the  depths  of  his  nature,  quickened  his 
dull  perceptions,  colored  the  monotony  of  his 
thoughts,  and  lighted  up  the  horizon  of  all  his 
life  to  come. 

He  had  just  reached  this  realization  in  this 
vague  dreaming  back  upon  himself,  when  she 
came  at  last  to  him — stepping  out  suddenly  upon 
the  lawn  from  her  open  window,  in  her  white 
morning-dress,  her  soft  shawl  of  Pyrenean  wool 
wrapped,  as  usual,  close  round  her  shoulders,  her 
skirts  sweeping  the  grass,  her  face  pale  with  the 
tears  and  vigils  of  the  night,  and  her  eyes  soft, 
dark,  and  glowing  with  deep  expression  as  she 
looked  out  upon  the  morning  view. 

She  passed  Gilbert  quite  close,  without  ob- 
serving him  as  she  came  out,  for  his  seat  was 
pushed  back  from  the  window,  under  the  clus- 
tering creepers  of  the  wall,  and  she  stood  still 
for  a  few  moments,  fancying  herself  in  solitude, 
her  face  raised  a  little  upward,  her  hands  clasped, 
her  whole  attitude  and  aspect  speaking  the  com- 
posure of  courageous  suffering,  resignation,  and 
calm  resolve.  She  seemed  to  stand  there,  with 
lier  upturned  glance,  thus  facing  her  future  as 
it  lay  before  her,  dauntless,  resolved,  patiently 
awaiting  her  fote  with  all  its  bitter  decrees. 

She  stood  so  still,  and  he  watched  her  for  one 
minute,  and  then  he  rose  suddenly  from  his  chair. 
He  came  forward ;  she  scarcely  heard  his  step 
upon  the  turf;  she  had  no  time  to  turn  round, 


or  to  exclaim  his  name,  before  he  was  by  her 
side,  had  infolded  her  close  and  eagerly  in  his 
arms,  and  had  kissed  her  tenderly  again  and 
again. 

"My  own!  my  darling!"  he  murmured,  in 
low,  trembling  tones ;  "  my  own,  and  only  mine ! 
You  never  loved  him,  Zophee!  you  never  be- 
longed to  him  !     You  lielong  only,  only  to  me !"  ' 

They  were  standing  alone  there  in  the  morn- 
ing light,  among  the  spring  flowers  and  roses ; 
and  the  breath  of  the  mountain  air,  and  the  song 
of  the  birds,  and  the  sweet,  fresh  scent  of  the 
opening  spring,  seemed  all  to  echo  in  harmony 
with  the  burst  of  young  love  that  in  quick,  pas- 
sionate words  came  pouring  then  before  she 
could  arrest  them  from  Gilbert's  lips.  He  held 
her  close  for  that  moment,  and  she  stood  quite 
silent  and  still.  She  heard  him,  and  for  that 
little  while  she  bent  thus  silently,  yielding  before 
the  sweet,  strong  torrent  of  his  love — yielding  to 
the  answering  impulse  of  her  own  heart,  drink- 
ing in  the  music  of  his  voice,  resting,  for  just  a 
moment,  in  the  strong,  safe  shelter  of  his  arms. 

But  then  she  drew  back  from  him ;  she  put 
up  her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  looked  into 
his  face,  and  her  eyes  suffused  with  hot  tears, 
and  her  lips  quivered  with  her  violent  effort  for 
composure  and  self-control.  She  saw  the  changed 
aspect  of  his  countenance  and  his  expression,  and 
it  pierced  her  heart  anew  with  sorrow  for  herself 
— for  him. 

"Gilbert!  Gilbert!  dear  friend,"  she  mur- 
mured, "  do  not  make  me  hate  myself  yet  more 
and  more." 

He  did  not  seem  to  understand  her ;  he  stood 
looking  down  upon  her,  she  still  resting  one  hand, 
as  if  to  steady  and  recall  him  to  himself,  upon 
his  shoulder,  and  still  boking  calmly  and  be- 
seechingly into  his  face.  He  caught  her  other 
hand  in  his. 

"I  have  come,"  he  went  on,  "at  once — as 
soon  as  I  had  read  your  letter.  It  was  so  good 
of  you  to  write — I  am  so  glad.  I  was  mad  last 
night,  I  think,  when  I  left  you ;  but  now  I  am 
almost  happy.  You  never  loved  him  ;  your  love, 
my  own,  is  all,  all  for  me." 

"Dear  friend,"  she  repeated,  "have  you  for- 
given me  ?" 

"Forgive!"  exclaimed  he,  breaking  in  upon 
her  sentence.  "What  is  there  to  forgive?  You 
love  me,  Zophee,  you  love  me.  Only  say  it,  only 
say  it,"  he  repeated  again  and  again. 

"Hush!  hush!"  she  murmured,  drawing  far- 
ther back  from  him,  but  retaining  his  hand  light- 
ly between  both  of  hers.  "  Dear  friend,  say  you 
forgive  me;  say  that  you  understand  my  histo- 
ry, that  you  approve  my  silence,  that  j'ou  forgive 
all  the  trouble  that  I  have  brought  on  you.  Will 
you  keep  my  secret,  for  it  is  only  known  to  you  ? 
will  you  carry  it  away  with  you  ?  and  will  you 
say  once  to  me  now,  and  kindly,  just  once,  fiire- 
well?" 

' '  Farewell ! "  he  exclaimed ;  "  I  shall  never  say 
farewell  to  you.  You  will  not  drive  me  from 
you,  Zophee ;  you  love  me,  you  will  not  drive  me 
away.  You  do  love  me;  you  will  let  me  stay 
with  you ;  for  you  must  be  mine,  my  very  own. 
You  must  forget  all  the  horrid  past ;  you  must 
never,  never  again,  for  one  moment  even,  remem- 
ber that  you  might  have  belonged  to  him." 

' '  Sir  Gilbert,  do  not  break  my  heart, "  she  said, 
softly,  again.     "Do  not  crush  me  with  shame 
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and  despair.  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you  bat 
farewell,  dear  friend ;  nothing  but  '  God  bless 
you,'  and  'God  speed  you,'  as  you  go;  and  as 
your  life  flows  on,  albeit  far  away  from  me,  may 
Gk)d  indeed  bless  it,  and  may  all  brightness,  all 
happiness  of  this  earth,  be  yours !  But  farewell, 
dear  friend,  farewell  I " 

"Zophe'e,  do  not  madden  me  I'' he  cried.  "I 
will  never  leave  you !" 

"  Hush  I  hush  !"  she  murmured,  softly,  as  she 
bent  her  head  before  him  again.  "  Hush !"  she 
repeated,  '"you  must  leave  me.  Forgive  me,  and 
say  farewell. " 

' '  Zophe'e !  Zophe'e  I "  He  stretched  out  his 
anns  to  infold  her  once  more,  a  gust  of  strong 
feeling  sweeping  over  his  face ;  his  voice  broke 
and  trembled ;  his  accents  were  eager,  vehement, 
and  all  uncontrolled.  "Do  not  drive  me  mad  I" 
he  cried  again.  "  Listen,  Zophee.  I  know  your 
secret,  but  none  others  know  it  save  you  and  I ; 
let  it  be  a  secret  still,  then,  my  own,  my  love. 
Stay  here,  and  I  will  stay  near  to  you ;  or  come 
with  me  away,  away  where  you  will,  and  where 
none  shall  ever  hear  our  secret,  or  know  that  ! 
any  other,  save  myself,  my  darling,  ever  dared  i 
to  call  you  his." 

"  Sir  Gilbert !  Sir  Gilbert !     Spare  me !  spare  ' 
me!"  she  cried  then  to  him,  turning  away,  and 
wresting  one  hand  from  his  hold  to  clasp  it  over 
her  eyes.      "Spare  me!      Do  not  plunge  me  j 
deeper  and  deeper  into  humiliation  and  remorse ! 
Say  farewell,  dear  friend,  and  go." 

"Xever!  never!"  he  exclaimed,  with  passion- 
ate energy  again. 

"Ah!  then,"  she  sighed,  with  an  echo  of  in- 
tense anguish  in  her  voice,  "then  God  forgive 
me,  if  you  can  never  do  so.  God  forgive,  and 
help  me  to  live  in  strength,  and  fidelity,  and  hon- 
or, and  truth.  Jlay  he  help  me,  if  you  will  not ; 
may  God  forgive  me,  if  you  never  can." 

"Zophe'e!  Zophe'e!  what  do  you  mean?"  he 
cried. 

"I  have  been  true,"  she  went  on,  "and  I  will 
be  true  till  I  die.  I  promised — I  will  keep  my 
promise.  I  will  wait  for  him.  I  will  follow  him 
if  they  let  me  go  to  him,  for  he  is  my  husband 
before  God  and  man  ;  and  my  promise  to  his  fa- 
ther, to  my  guardian,  to  my  father's  deliverer 
and  friend,  was  to  give  my  life  for  him,  and  I 
will  give  it." 

"  But,  Zophee,  is  my  life,  my  shattered,  blight- 
ed life,  no  concern  to  you  ?  ' 

"Forgive  me,"  she  whispered.  "Forgive 
me.  Sir  Gilbert,  is  all  that  I  can  say." 

"  I  shall  never  be  happy  more,"  he  continued, 
hastily;  "I  can  not  live  without  you.  I  can 
not  imagine  a  life  now  from  which  your  presence 
is  gone.  I  shall  never  be  happy.  Must  we  do 
it,  Zophe'e?  Must  we  kill  the  joy  out  of  both 
our  lives?" 

"The  joy  of  our  lives,  dear  friend,  the  happi- 
ness of  the  passing  day,  need  that  be  all  ?  High- 
er than  happy  hearts  are  noble  lives ;  gi'eater 
than  joy  in  our  own  selves,  surely,  is  joy  that  we 
buy  with  our  heart's  blood  for  others.  See ;  can 
you  not  go — can  you  not  leave  me,  tivking  with 
you,  and  remembering  ever,  those  words  of  Lo- 
monosof  which  I  once  wrote  out  for  you .-  '  .Self 
lost  in  sacrifice — love  Liid  on  the  altar  of  devoted 
promise' — that  is  my  life  as  it  lies  before  me. 
And  yours  ?  Let  me  not  blight  it.  Dear,  bright 
young  companion  of  those  months  gone  by,  do 


not  smite  and  crush  me  with  that  last  dark 
thought,  which  is  inore  than  I  can  bear.  I  can 
not  give  you  my  life,  for  it  has  been  given  away 
already.  I  can  not  give  you  my  love — I  mus't 
wrest  it  from  you  again.  Another  —  he,  my 
guardian's  son,  my  husband — he  may  come;  it 
must  be  his.  He  may  claim  it,  and  in  truth  and 
fidelity  I  must  keep  it  for  him  forever.  But  take 
what  I  can  dare  to  give  you.  Take  all  my  heart's 
deep,  earnest  concern,  my  anxious  thought  and 
my  tearful  prayers,  my  constant  memory — all. 
all  are  yours.    Will  you  not  take  them  and  go?" 

"I  do  not  know  where  to  go,"  he  exclaimed, 
bitterly.  "If  you  drive  me  from  you,  there 
seems  nothing  left  for  me  in  life  to  care  for — no- 
where I  care  to  go — nothing  I  care  anv  more  to 
do." 

"Xay,  do  not  say  so,"  she  urged  him,  looking 
up  at  him  with  her  sad,  pleading  eyes,  and  hold- 
ing his  hand  still  between  her  own  with  a  soft, 
light  clasp.  "Xay,  do  not  —  do  not  say  so. 
Bather  let  me  think  that  for  you  too  there  may 
be  a  noble  life — the  life  manlv,  earnest,  and  de- 
voted awaiting  you,  and  all  such  as  you,  in  your 
own  far-distant  land." 

' '  I  think  I  never  shall  go  back  to  my  own 
land,"  he  began  again.  "I  hate  to  think  of  it, 
or  any  thing  I  used  to  care  for  in  old  days  at 
home." 

"Ah!  spare  me!  spare  me!"  murmured  Zo- 
phee again.  "Gilbert,  dear  friend,  do  not  force 
me  to  feel  that  I  have  destroyed  your  life.  Ah! 
rather  would  I  that  you  forget  me — that  you  re- 
membered me  no  more." 

"How can  I  forget  you ?"  he  exclaimed.  "I 
shall  never  forget  you.  I  know  quite  well  how 
it  will  be  with  me  in  the  old  home  there.  I 
shall  never  lose  the  constant  thought  of  you,  not 
for  a  day,  not  for  a  moment." 

"Xay,"  she  said  again,  "can  not  you  lose  the 
thought  of  me,  dear  friend,  in  thoughts  good  and 
devoted  ?  Forget  this  dream  of  a  summer  morn- 
ing in  the  work  of  the  growing  days.  Ah !  will 
you  not  let  me  think  of  you  with  all  the  sweet 
tenderness  of  our  strong  friendship ;  think  of  you 
as  ennobled,  not  injured,  in  your  bright  young 
heart  and  spirit,  by  your  acquaintance  with  me, 
by  those  hours,  of  which  the  memory  will  be  so 
dear  to  me,  which  we  have  passed  together,  and 
in  which  we  have  communed  with  deep  sympa- 
thy and  enjoyment,  while  our  friendship  glided 
insidiously  into  love.  It  was  my  fault — my  sin  ; 
forgive  me,  dear  friend,  once  more  again,  and 
yet  again  I  say  it,  forgive  me!  Say  farewell, 
and — go." 

She  turned  from  him  when  she  ceased  speak- 
ing now,  and  a  look  of  weariness  passed  over  her 
face  as  she  raised  her  hand  with  a  despairing 
gesture  to  motion  him  once  more  away  from  her; 
and  she  stood  silent,  with  her  face  averted  and 
her  head  bending,  as  if  the  excitement  and  agi- 
tation of  her  words  had  quite  worn  out  her 
strength  at  last,  as  if  she  had  no  power  left  to 
say  more  to  him  at  all. 

And  Gilbert  watched  her  thus  for  a  little 
while,  in  silence  also,  with  a  deep  sadness  falling 
gradually  over  his  face.  It  seemed  to  express 
itself  even  in  his  attitude,  and  in  the  movement 
of  his  hand,  as  he  raised  it  to  take  his  hat  off, 
and  to  sweep  back  his  hair  from  his  flushed  fore- 
head. 

He  watched  her  in  silence  for  a  few  minutes, 
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that  seemed  long  to  both  of  them,  in  their  bitter- 
ness of  spirit  and  despair ;  and  then,  somehow, 
instinct,  that  was  always  with  him  so  true  and 
courteous,  came  to  him  as  his  guide,  and  he  ap- 
proached her,  and  took  her  hand  once  more,  and 
this  time  witli  a  quiet  and  gentle  touch. 

"Farewell!  farewell,  then!"  he  said,  but  he 
could  go  no  farther ;  his  voice  quivered,  and  the 
words  refused  to  come.  His  hand  closed  again, 
with  lingering  tenderness,  upon  hei-s.  "You 
drive  me  away  then,  my  love,"  he  continued; 
"  and  at  your  words,  for  I  would  not  weary  you, 
I  will  go.  But  I  take  your  words,  as  you  say, 
along  with  me,  my  dear  one ;  for  they  are,  as 
they  have  ever  been  for  me,  inspiring  and  noble 
words.  And  I  will  go,  in  obedience — go  because 
you  send  me,  but  not,  believe  me,  to  forget." 

"Ah!  yes,"  she  murmured;  " forget,  forget ! " 

But  he  interrupted  her  again. 

"Na}',"  he  said,  "I  will  go,  for  I  can  not 
speak  of  friendship  now  for  you,  and  my  heart  is 
breaking,  and  my  brain  is  confused,  and  I  scarce- 
ly know  what  I  say.  So  I  will  leave  you,  in- 
deed." 

"Farewell,"  she  murmured  ;  "  God  bless  you, 
my  dear,  noble  friend.  God  bless  you — fare- 
well !" 

"Farewell,"  he  echoed,  in  low,  trembling 
tone ;  and  she  thought  then  that  he  had  left  her, 
for  his  face  was  hidden,  and  he  had  dropped  her 
hand  for  an  instant,  as  if  to  turn  and  go.  But 
he  caught  it  once  more,  and  iu  broken  accents 
began  again. 

"  My  sweet  Zophee,  my  Solava,  as  they  taught 
me  to  call  you — you  who  have  been  as  music 
and  beauty,  as  soul  and  spirit,  to  my  hard  life- 
good-bye  ;  I  say  it  till  we  meet  again.  For  do 
not  think,  my  own  one,  that  this  is  to  be  indeed 
the  end.  Farewell  till  we  meet  again,  I  say — till 
we  meet  again,  I  say — till  the  confused  thought 
that  is  in  my  mind,  and  the  wish  that  is  in  my 
heart,  is  one  day  worked  out  and  realized,  and 
until  I  can  come  back  and  say,  in  truth  to  you, 
my  love." 

"Go,"  she  murmured  then  again  to  him,  "go, 
go ; "  for  her  heart  seemed  breaking  under  his 
eager,  wistful  words.  It  was  so  hard  to  part 
with  him,  so  difficult,  in  her  solitude  and  loneli- 
ness, to  drive  him  away,  and  each  moment  it 
grew  harder,  and  her  strength  was  failing  her ; 
she  felt  it  slipping  fast  away.  "Go,  go,"  she 
repeated. 

But  once  again  he  continued.  He  had  some- 
thing more  he  wished  still  to  say  to  her,  and  he 
took  her  hand  gently  in  his  own  again.  His 
voice  was  low  and  painful  now,  but  all  bitterness 
was  quite  gone  from  it ;  notliing  echoed,  in  its 
murmuring .  tones,  but  the  sadness  of  his  fare- 
well. 

"Ah!"  he  said,  "the  dream  is  over — the 
bright,  soft  beauty  of  my  first  morning  dream — 
and  I  will  go  to-day,  even  as  you  say  to  me,  to 
clear,  cold  daylight,  such  as  we  know  it  in  our 
Northern  lands.  And  in  that  light  I  must  think 
and  realize,  and  find  out  what  has  come  to  me ; 
what  I  am  to  suffer,  and  what  I  can  do.  But  I 
will  come  to  you  again,  my  Solava,  here  in  your 
mountains,  on  the  sweet  slopes  of  your  coteaux 
of  the  Pyrenees ;  and  when  I  come  then,  you 
will  know,  my  Sun-maid,  my  sweet,  soft  flower 
of  the  South,  that  in  our  North-lands  also  we  can 
love  and  be  true.     I  will  never  forget  you,  or 


cease  to  love  you,  for  one  moment,"  he  repeated, 
"until  I  come  to  you  again." 

"Farewell,  farewell,"  she  whispered,  her  eyes 
raining  tears,  as  she  tried  to  look  up  at  him  once 
more.  A  sweet,  sad  smile  was  quivering  on 
her  lips  at  the  strong,  boyish  vehemence  of  his 
last  words  ;  for  they  were  like  himself  somehow, 
and  ringing  with  an  echo  of  his  old  force  of  de- 
termination and  resolve.  They  touched  her, 
and  his  voice  thrilled  her  anew,  and  his  hand 
clasping  hers  seemed  such  comfort,  such  securi- 
ty, such  strength. 

For  he  loved  her,  and  that  strong,  young  ener- 
gy of  his  love  was  sweet  to  her,  and  the  bright- 
ness of  his  character  was  like  the  light  of  heav- 
en shed  across  her  soul.  And  yet  she  drove 
him  from  her ;  yet  she  drew  her  hand  from  his, 
and  tin-ned  lingeringly  away ;  and  she  let  him 
go  down  through  the  garden,  along  the  pathway, 
and  across  the  valley,  although  with  him  seem- 
ed to  vanish  all  sunlight  and  all  summer  from 
her  heart. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


AT    EELE  S    LYNN. 


L.u)T  Aa'na  Ekle  had  scarcely  time  to  recov- 
er from  the  shock  of  her  son's  letter,  written  to 
her  from  the  Rue  de  Lycee,  Pau,  on  the  even- 
ing before  the  picnic  to  St.  P ,  when  she  re- 
ceived a  telegram  from  Boulogne,  announcing 
his  return. 

Gilbert  was  coming  home  —  straight  home,  it 
seemed  to  him — in  a  direct  course  from  the  cha- 
let on  the  coteaux  to  the  park -gates  of  Erie's 
Lynn.  He  never  paused  from  the  moment  when 
he  held  Madame  Zophe'e's  hand  for  the  last  time, 
and  bent  over  her  in  broken  words  of  farewell 
on  the  lawn,  outside  her  window,  until  he  reach- 
ed his  home. 

He  stood  in  his  room  in  the  Rue  de  Lycee 
that  morning  only  just  long  enough  to  give  di- 
rections to  his  servant,  and  to  write  a  few  part- 
ing words  to  Morton  and  to  his  aunt.  He  felt 
he  could  not  see  any  of  them,  he  had  so  little  to 
say.  He  must  carry  Madame  Zophee's  secret 
along  with  him,  and  his  own  sutiering  it  was 
quite  needless  to  tell.  They  could  not  comfort 
him ;  they  could  do  little  for  him ;  they  could 
not  even  understand  the  full  reason  of  his  de- 
spair. He  could  tell  them  nothing,  and  he 
shrunk  from  the  thought  of  their  sympathy,  and 
their  questions,  and  all  their  kindly  concern. 

So  he  made  up  his  mind,  and  by  twelve  o'clock 
he  was  ready. 

"Take  this  letter  to  Monsieur  le  Vicomte  de 
St.  Hilaire ;  and  follow  me  to  England  with  the 
horses  to-morrow." 

This  was  all  he  said  in  order  or  explanation 
to  his  servants,  and  then,  by  the  midday  mail  to 
Paris,  he  was  gone. 

By  the  time  the  cold  twilight  of  spring  was 
falling  on  the  park  and  throwing  chill  shadows 
across  the  large  drawing-room  at  Erie's  Lynn, 

the  third  morning  after  the  picnic  to  St.  P , 

Lady  Anna  was  expecting  her  son. 

She  sat,  awaiting  his  arrival,  in  a  frame  of 
mind  more  easily  conceived  than  depicted,  for 
tlie  thought  of  the  news  that  he  was  probably 
bringing  with  him  was  almost  more  than  she 
could  bear. 
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Lady  Anna  Erie,  as  has  been  already  said, 
was  a  strong-willed  and  narrow-minded  woman. 
All  her  life-long  she  had  been  very  limited  in  the 
range  of  her  observation,  and  her  opportunities 
for  the  study  of  varieties  in  national  character 
had  been  few.  She  had,  nevertheless,  formed 
her  opinions,  and  she  had  formed  them  with  en- 
ergy and  force.  Her  views  on  most  subjects  were 
most  decided  and  unalterable ;  and  they  were 
conservative,  insular,  and  sectarian  to  a  degree. 
Her  esteem  for  her  own  opinions  was,  moreover, 
very  high  and  unassailable  —  little  open  to  en- 
lightenment, conversion,  or  change;  and  on  tiie 
subject  of  foreigners,  and  especially  of  foreigners 
of  her  own  sex,  she  had  formed  views  that  were 
very  unfavorable  and  very  strong.  For  foreign 
religions,  and,  indeed,  for  any  religious  thought 
difteiing  in  any  way  from  her  own  and  tlie  Rev. 
Mr.  Raybroke's,  she  had  no  toleration  whatever. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  easily  conceived  that  her 
son's  letter  had  filled  her  with  unspeakable  hor- 
ror. 

"That  outlandish  woman" — the  only  term 
her  mind  suggested  by  which  to  call  poor  Ma- 
dame Zophee — appeared  in  vivid  and  terrible  col- 
ors to  her  imagination,  and  her  heart  grew  angry, 
hard,  and  chill,  at  the  thought  of  "'this  foreign- 
er," "this  woman  of  Babylon,"  "  this  worshiper 
of  unknown  gods,"  being  brought  one  day  to 
Erie's  Lynn,  and  placed  there  upon  the  throne 
that  had  so  long  been  hers ! 

This  centre  fact  in  Gilbert's  letter  had  been 
the  one  thing  on  which  her  mind  had  seized. 
He  was  bringing  her  home  a  daughter,  his  wife, 
and  one  chosen  by  himself  in  full  freedom  of  se- 
lection, and  not  chosen  under  guidance  from  her. 
And  this  woman  of  strange  religion,  and  barbar- 
ous language,  and  outlandish  name  was  to  take 
her  place  and  reign  where  she  had  reigned — over 
Gilbert's  lieart  and  life,  and  over  all  the  wide  do- 
main and  territories  of  Erie's  Lynn. 

This  was  the  one  point  which  had  touched  her 
in  his  long,  strange  letter.  All  the  poetic  ardor, 
and  the  strong  filial  affection,  and  the  sweet  ring 
of  youth  and  love  that  had  colored  every  sentence 
and  word,  had  quite  escaped  her.  Such  effusions 
from  Gilbert  were  unfamiliar ;  such  outpourings 
of  feeling  and  hope  and  desire  were  all  unreada- 
ble to  her  cold,  clear,  practical  perceptions ;  and 
her  one  overwhelming  terror,  as  she  perused  it 
all,  was  that,  before  she  could  get  him  home  or 
reach  him,  the  deed  would  be  done. 

She  had  sent  for  her  private  pastoral  adviser, 
and  together  they  had  read  Gilbert's  outpouring, 
and  "youthful  and  impetuous  indeed  "  had  been 
the  judgment  upon  his  lines.  Tlie  boy  had  got 
into  bad  hands,  they  thought,  and  ftillen  a  victim 
to  some  wicked  design.  'What  was  to  be  done 
for  him? 

They  had  no  time  to  consider  before  his  tele- 
gram followed  his  epistle :  and  he  was  expected 
among  them  at  once. 

Lady  Anna  awaited  him  in  an  anxious  and 
very  agitated  frame.  He  was  coming  again ; 
and  after  si.x  months  she  was  to  see  him,  to  hear 
his  ringing  laugh,  to  meet  his  merry  glance  once 
more ;  and  the  consciousness  of  this  filled  her, 
in  spite  of  all  her  fears  and  her  foreboding,  with 
delight.  But  he  was  coming,  she  remembered 
at  the  same  time,  with  such  news  as  would  call 
for  her  instant  disapproval  and  reprimand. 

And  she  Avaited,  ready  to  administer  these, 


full  of  righteous  indignation  and  wrath,  just  as 
she  had  awaited  many  a  time  before  now,  after 
boyish  escapades  of  his,  of  which  his  tutor  had 
complained  to  her,  and  for  which  she  felt  duty 
required  her,  on  his  return  from  the  partridge- 
shooting  or  from  the  river,  to  take  him  sternly  to 
task. 

And  indeed,  much  in  the  same  spirit  as  she 
used  to  wait  for  the  boy  in  those  old  days,  she 
waited  for  the  recreant  now,  full  of  disapproval, 
and  strong  in  the  conviction  of  tiie  power  of  her 
own  judgment  and  advice. 

As  the  clock  struck  eight,  and  just  as  the  old 
butler  stepped  into  the  drawing-room  to  inquire 
if.her  ladyship  would  wait  dinner  for  Sir  Gilbert 
any  longer,  the  dog- cart  from  the  station  came 
bowling  up  to  the  door,  and  she  rose,  pushed  her 
work  aside,  and  paused. 

There  was  a  banging  of  doors,  a  rushing  of 
footsteps,  as  the  servants  hurried  through  the 
hall ;  and  still  she  paused.  Should  she  go  out 
to  him  ?  She  had  never  done  so  in  the  old  time 
when  displeased  with  him.  It  had  been  her 
habit  on  such  occasions  to  wait  until  he  came 
to  her,  and  so  he  used  to  come,  with  reddening 
cheek  and  wistful,  conscious  eyes,  and  shy,  boyish 
ways,  to  seek  her  forgiveness.  Why  should  she 
act  differently,  and  go  out  to  him  now  ?  She 
paused ;  and  her  maternal  ears  listened  eagerly, 
iniconsciously,  for  what  she  expected  to  hear — 
the  quick  tread  of  his  hurrying  footsteps,  the 
ring  of  his  cheery  voice  through  the  great  arch- 
ed hall,  his  merry  answers  to  the  greetings  of  his 
old  servants.  But  of  all  this  she  heard  nothing. 
The  doors  swung  and  banged,  there  were  the 
sounds  of  the  footmen  hurrying  to  and  fro,  and 
then,  just  as  she  was  springing  forward  to  obey 
the  impulse  at  length  that  urged  her  to  go  to 
meet  him  at  his  own  house -door,  the  sound  of 
his  footsteps  reached  her,  not  hastening  eagerly 
as  in  the  old  impetuous  days,  but  coming  with 
heavy,  slow,  measured  tread  up  the  hall  toward 
her  drawing-room  door. 

Then  it  opened,  and  he  entered,  and  for  one 
instant  all  anger  and  disapproval,  and  all  possible 
shadow  between  them,  were  forgotten,  and  she 
sprung  eagerly  to  his  arms. 

"  My  son,  Gilbert — my  son  !" 

She  put  up  her  hands  to  infold  him  with  strong, 
irrepressible  tenderness,  and  Gilbert  put  his  arm 
round  her  and  drew  her  close  to  him,  and  bent 
forward  and  kissed  her  white  forehead  several 
times  before  he  spoke  a  word. 

Then  she  pushed  him  back  from  her,  and  took 
his  hand,  and  looked  into  his  face  with  quick 
impulse  of  astonishment  as  he  said,  "Yes,  moth- 
er, here  I  am  —  come  home  again;"  but  so  gen- 
tly, so  gravely  he  spoke  to  her,  that  she  paused 
before  she  answered,  and  looked  up  at  him  again. 

There  was  no  rush  of  boyish  fervor  to  be  quell- 
ed and  driven  back  by  her  disapproval ;  there 
was  no  outbreak  of  youthful  merriment  to  be 
subdued  by  studied  coldness,  until  her  lecture 
had  been  given  as  in  old  times  and  her  forgive- 
ness obtained.  There  was  only  quiet  tenderness 
in  his  manner  to  her,  and  in  his  eyes  as  they  met 
hers  there  was  no  laughing  light  to  be  extin- 
guished at  all.  They  were  stern  as  her  own 
eyes,  they  were  dim  and  weary,  and  very  sad 
and  grave. 

"Gilbert,"  she  murmured  again  at  length,  as 
he  bent  once  more  to  kiss  her,  and  drew  her 
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gently  with  his  arm  round  her  toward  the  seat 
by  the  fire. 

""I  have  come  home,  yon  see,  mother,"  he 
went  on,  with  a  sudden  eti'ort,  "after  all,  you 
see — after  all  your  fears,  and  after  all  the  perils 
of  travel,  and  all  the  risks  of  adventure.  Here 
I  am,  come  back  to  you ;  and  I  find  you  well, 
mother?"  he  added.  "I  hope  so;  you  look 
well." 

"I  am  quite  well,"  she  said.  "Only  sad, 
Gilbert,  and  anxious." 

"Sad!  To  have  me  back  again?"  he  said, 
with  a  little  laugh.  Then  he  put  her  into  her 
chair,  and  stood  in  front  of  her,  and  looked 
round  the  room  with  all  its  familiar  furnishings 
and  well-known  aspect,  and  tried  to  smile  down 
upon  her,  and  to  shake  the  depression  and  em- 
barrassment from  his  manner. 

"I  think  I  am  very  glad  to  be  home  again," 
he  said,  after  a  minute  or  two,  during  which  she 
had  inspected  him,  and  tried  to  understand  the 
change,  and  sought  in  her  own  mind  for  a  sen- 
tence with  which  to  begin  her  inquiries  and  her 
reprimandatory  remarks. 

He  gave  her  no  time  to  begin.  Before  she 
had  done  wondering  vaguely  at  him,  he  began 
again. 

"I  have  come  straight  through,  mother,  from 
Pau  direct ;  left  the  day  before  yesterday  in  the 
forenoon,  and  slept  in  town  last  night ;  and  so 
here  I  am.  I  think  I  am  glad  to  be  home  again. 
How  odd  the  old  place  looks !  how  familiar ! 
and  yet  how  long  ago  it  seems  since  I  went 
away!" 

"It  seems  long  to  me,  Gilbert,  I  assure  you." 

"Does  it?  I  hope  you  have  not  been  dull? 
No,  no  ;  I  am  sure  not  —  with  Mr.  Eaybroke  to 
keep  you  company.  You  did  not  expect  me 
back  for  six  months,  mother,  when  I  went  away, 
did  you?  Only  you  thought  I  should  have  seen 
so  many  places,  and  have  traveled  so  far,  and, 
after  all,  Pau  has  been  the  limits  of  my  journey- 
ings.  And  yet — I  think  I  have  traveled  a  long 
way  too,"  he  added,  with  a  quick,  restless  sigh, 
"along  the  road  of  life,  at  all  events." 

"I  hope,  my  son,  that  yourjourneyings  have 
been  of  benefit  to  you,"  she  began,  gravely. 

"Benefit  —  I  don't  know — I  always  thought 
it  a  bore,  you  know,"  he  said,  a  little  wearily, 
"new  people  and  new  scenes.  I  think  I  am  de- 
lighted to  be  in  the  old  home  again,  mother,  and 
I  dare  say  I  shall  soon  settle  down." 

Settle  down.  That  was  an  alarming  expres- 
sion. Lady  Anna  felt.  Surely,  she  thought  to 
herself,  they  were  getting  near  the  point.  Still 
he  said  nothing  to  her;  he  looked  restlessly 
about  him  and  out  of  the  window,  and  then  he 
turned  and  stretched  his  hands  before  the  dull- 
burning  fire. 

"  I  don't  like  coal  so  well  as  wood,"  he  said, 
suddenly,  after  a  moment's  pause,  in  which  his 
mind  had  evidently  traveled  a  long  way,  made  a 
quick  comparison,  and  come  back  ngain. 

"My  dear  boy,"  she  began,  in  answer,  "it  is 
quite  natural,  quite  what  I  expected,  what  I 
dreaded — in  fact,  what  I  may  say  I  have  always 
feared — that  every  thing  that  you  have  left  be- 
hind you  in  those  foreign  parts  (where  I  never 
advised  that  you  should  go)  may  have  dangerous 
attractions  for  you,  that  may  draw  you  from  the 
path  of  duty  and  habit  which  lies  at  home." 

A  solemn  answer  to  a  lightly  made  remark ! 


But  he  took  it  quite  naturally,  being  accustom- 
ed to  his  mother  and  her  sayings. 

"Not  every  thing,"  he  said,  with  a  short 
laugh ;  and  then  he  turned  to  move  away. 

A  loud  bell  rang  in  the  distance  somewhere, 
breaking  on  his  ear  with  a  familiar  clang.  It 
was  the  bell  in  the  stable-tower,  ringing  the  ap- 
proach of  his  mother's  punctilious  dinner-hour. 

He  turned  at  the  sound,  and  moved  languidly 
across  the  room. 

Then  she  rose  and  followed  him.  Eagerness, 
impatience,  wonder  over  the  curious  change  that 
had  come  to  him,  over  the  new  reserve  in  voice 
and  manner,  over  the  gravity  of  his  expression 
and  tone,  were  overcoming  all  recollection  of  her 
anger  at  last.  Words  of  reprimand  were  passing 
out  of  her  mind,  and  words  of  anxious  inquiry 
were  welling  up  in  their  place. 

He  turned  to  leave  the  room.  They  had  said 
now  as  much  to  each  other — at  least,  she  to  him 
—as  she  had  ever  said  on  former  occasions, 
when  he  had  come  back  to  her  after  short  sepa- 
rations from  time  to  time  ;  and  he  would  have 
left  her  now,  and  gone  off  to  find  his  own  way 
up  to  his  usual  haunts  —  to  his  room,  or  his  sta- 
ble, or  his  kennel  —  where  he  had  wandered 
about,  and  lived  among  his  dogs  and  his  horses, 
and  the  interests  of  his  sports  and  amusements, 
through  many  a  by- gone  day.  But  his  mother 
stopped  him. 

"Gilbert,  Gilbert,"  she  said,  laying  her  hand 
on  his  arm,  with  a  quick,  impetuous  movement 
quite  unusual  to  her,  "Gilbert,  speak  to  me  — 
tell  me — what  you  have  to  tell." 

He  turned  and  looked  at  her  for  a  moment 
with  surprise,  with  a  sudden  light  of  suffering  at 
her  words  flashing  from  his  eyes. 

"To  tell  you?"  he  said,  in  a  low,  hard  tone; 
"  to  tell  ?     Why,  I  have  nothing  to  tell. " 

"Nothing?  Gilbert,  what  do  you  mean? 
What  have  you  done  ?  What  has  happened  ? 
You  wrote  to  me — " 

"I  wrote  to  you!"  he  exclaimed,  starting 
back  a  step,  and  looking  at  her  for  a  moment, 
with  a  sudden  gleam  of  recollection  breaking 
over  his  face.     "  I  wrote  to  you,  mother  ?" 

"You  wrote  to  me  that  you  loved — that  you 
meant  to  marry — a  strange,  outlandish  woman, 
whose  name  I  had  never  heard,  whose  religion 
was  a  horror  to  me,  whose  tongue  I  could  not 
speak,  whose — " 

Lady  Anna  had  found  voice  at  last,  and  her 
feelings  came  pouring  forth  without  choice  of 
epithet  or  restraint.     But  Gilbert  arrested  her. 

"Stop,  stop,  mother!"  he  said,  with  a  voice 
full  of  pain,  and  with  a  sudden  sternness  of  man- 
ner that  hushed  her  in  spite  of  herself.  "  Stop," 
he  continued,  in  a  low,  wondering  tone.  "I 
had  quite  forgotten  that  letter — it  seems  so  long 
ago.     Yes,  mother,  of  course — the  night  before 

— the  night  before  we  went  to  St.  P ,  you 

know — of  course — I  wrote  to  you." 

"You  wrote  to  me,  "she  burst  out  again,  "and 
you  broke  my  heart  with  the  cruel  tidings  that, 
unknown  to  me,  unsanctioned  by  me,  you  had — " 
"Hush,  mother,  hush,"  he  said,  very  gently 
again,  "all  this  is  unnecessary.  Nothing  is  as 
you  fear,"  he  added,  with  a  little,  bitter,  sarcastic 
laugh , ' '  nothing — it  is  over — you  need  not  agitate 
or  vex  yourself  for  one  instant  now. " 

"  Over !"  she  exclaimed ;  and  then  she  started 
back,  and  looked  np  into  his  face  as  he  stood  be- 
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fore  her,  and  she  noted  the  pale  shade  falling  over 
his  cheek,  the  dark  circles  round  his  eyes,  the 
lines,  deep  and  strong,  drawn  across  his  forehead, 
and  the  curious  quiver  of  pain  upon  his  lips : 
and  she  i-eniembered  suddenly  then  the  happy 
words  in  his  long  letter,  the  sunshine  of  love  that 
had  gleamed  upon  every  page,  the  joy,  and  the 
youtli,  and  the  brightness  of  the  whole,  that  had 
provoked  her  so  sorely,  prepared  her  for  bitter 
trial,  and  filled  her  with  anger  and  pain. 

She  had  prepared  herself  indeed  for  a  meeting 
very  different  from  tliis  with  her  boy.  What  did 
it  all  mean  ?  Was  the  trial  spared  her  ?  And 
was  the  suffering  his  ? 

"But,  Gilbert,"  she  said,  "yon  wTote  to  me 
about  some  woman — about  something — " 

"Mother,"  he  said,  quietly,  "I  am  at  home 
but  ten  minutes — I  am  very  tired,  I  think  per- 
haps too  weary  to  know  what  I  really  think  or 
feel  or  want  to  say.  Will  you  spare  me,  and  say 
nothing  to  me — nothing  about  what  I  wrote  to 
you  —  nothing  at  ail?  Will  you,  mother — be- 
cause I  ask  you — will  you  be  patient  with  me 
for  just  a  little  while?" 

And  then  he  turned  to  her,  with  a  smile  so 
wistful  and  so  sad  upon  his  lips,  and  with  eyes 
so  weary  and  laden  with  pain,  that  Lady  Anna's 
heart  woke  up  suddenly  within  her  beneath  his 
glance,  and  she  clasped  her  hands  together,  and 
looked  with  a  quick  gleam  of  sorrow,  of  sympa- 
thy, of  compassion,  breaking  irresistibly  forth 
from  her  stern,  gray  eyes. 

He  was  her  son — her  boy — her  only  one,  her 
bright,  beautiful  darling,  and  as  such  he  lived  in 
her  stern,  deep  heart,  though  she  never  called 
him,  to  her  inner  self,  by  such  fond,  foolish  names. 
His  very  brightness  had  been  a  sin  to  her  in  the 
old  days,  and  her  conduct  toward  him  had  been 
ruled  by  duty,  and  stern  duty  alone. 

But  now  tliat  all  the  brightness  was  gone,  she 
sought  for  it  with  a  new,  strange  feeling  of  long-  : 
ing  to  see  that  sweet  joy-gleam  of  youth  in  his 
eyes  once  more ;  and  in  her  heart,  breaking  and 
yielding  for  him,  the  guide  of  duty  seemed  of  no 
more  use.  j 

Love  was  calling  out  in  sympathy  for  him,  ea-  [ 
ger  mother  -  love  welling  up  at  last,  in  bitter 
mourning  for  his  mourning,  and  in  strong  sorrow 
for  his  pain ;  and  as  he  looked  at  her,  and  the 
expression  of  her  feeling  for  him  broke  forth 
upon  her  lips  and  in  her  deep-set  eyes,  it  met 
him  with  an  effect  of  comfort,  soothing  curiously 
but  strongly,  because — she  was  his  mother,  and 
he  was  in  pain.  And  he  read  the  look,  and  an- 
swered it,  and  smiled  upon  her  with  wistful  thank- 
fulness. He  put  his  arm  round  her,  and  kissed 
her  softly  and  gravely  once  more,  and  murmured,  ! 
"  Mother,  mother,  it  is  good  to  be  at  home  again. 
Do  not  speak  yet  of  her,  for  I  can  not ;  but  have 
patience  with  me,  and  I  will  tell  you  all  of  the 
story  that  is  mine." 

And  no  later  than  that  evening,  as  they  sat  to-  ■ 
gether  in  the  large,  grim  old  room  that  "had  al-  ' 
ways  recurred  to  Gilbert's  mind  in  such  strong 
contrast  to  tlie  drawing-room  at  St.  Hilaire,  he 
told  her  all  that,  as  he  said,  was  his  to  tell.  And 
Lady  Anna,  really  sorry  for  her  boy,  did  her  best 
to  listen  with  patience,  while  he  dwelt  with  lov- 
ing, lingering  words  on  the  likeness  of  Madame 
Zoplie'e  which  he  drew  for  her,  in  colors  glowing 
with  Ills  ardent  love.  j 

Lady  Anna  strove  with  admirable  pei-sistency  ! 


to  veil  her  satisfaction  when  the  climax  came, 
and  she  heard  that,  for  reasons  unrevealed  to  her, 
that  strange,  outlandish  heroine  of  her  son's 
dreams  would  probably  never  come  to  reign  as 
mistress  in  Erie's  Lynn,  or  rule  over  tliat  life 
which  hitherto  had  been  spent  in  quite  exclusive 
devotion  her  own. 

She  veiled  her  feelings  as  she  best  coidd,  but 
it  was  almost  too  much  for  her ;  and  she  shook 
her  head,  in  spite  of  herself,  when  he  told  her  of 
Madame  Zophee's  virtues  and  spiritual  channs, 
of  her  earnest  religious  devotion,  of  her  sweet 
piety,  of  her  high  standard,  of  her  singleness  of 
heart. 

"I  can  never  regret  I  have  known  her,"  he 
said,  "whatever  happens  —  even  if  I  never  see 
her  again.  To  love  her  is  to  love  every  thing, 
mother,  that  is  high  and  beautiful  and  true ;  to 
love  her  is  to  have  loftier  views  of  our  own  life, 
of  selfishness,  of  duty,  of  right  and  wrong." 

So  he  talked  for  many  hours,  and  Lady  Anna 
wondered  over  him,  saying  little,  sorrowing  often, 
but  rejoicing  much. 

' '  But  I  mean  to  get  over  it,  mother,  yon  know," 
he  said  at  length,  as  he  rose  at  a  late  hour  to  go 
to  his  room.  "  I  promised  her  to  get  over  it — 
not  to  let  it  crush  or  destroy  the  energy  of  my 
life.  She  would  despise  me  if  I  did  that,  and  I 
should  despise  myself  After  a  little  time,  you 
will  see,  I  shall  get  over  it.  Only,  mother,  never 
tiy  to  say  any  thing  against  her  again." 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 

LOVE    THE    COXQUEROK. 

' '  I  AviLL  get  over  it, "  said  Gilbert,  as  he  left 
his  mother  that  night.  "  I  will  get  over  it ;  or, 
at  all  events,  I'll  try." 

And  so  he  did  tr}' ;  for  it  was  not  in  him  to 
yield  to  a  weak,  wailing  indulgence  of  his  grief 
His  old,  active  habits  came  back  naturally  to 
him,  and  almost  immediately  he  returned  to 
them  all  again. 

He  set  vigorously  to  work  on  the  very  mor- 
row, and  tried  to  be  as  interested  as  he  was 
active  about  his  place;  he  tried  his  veiy  best. 

He  shot,  he  fished,  he  rode,  he  went  hither 
and  thither  across  the  length  and  breadth  of  his 
lands.  He  threw  himself  into  it  all  as  ardent- 
ly (so  he  told  himself)  as  if  he  had  never  been 
away.  He  worked  as  he  had  never  worked  be- 
fore at  the  business  and  interests  of  his  property, 
and  he  plunged  into  every  kind  of  enterprise  and 
occupation  within  his  reach. 

He  had  never  fished  so  much,  never  ridden 
so  far ;  he  had  never  been  so  often  seen  in  the 
county  town,  at  business  meetings,  across  the 
farmers'  fields,  along  the  roads,  and  on  the  mar- 
ket square.  He  seemed  constantly  occupied, 
and  full  of  interests,  as  if  returning  indeed  with 
renewed  energies  to  familiar  ways.  Yet,  as  he 
went  to  and  fro  among  the  people,  all  remarked 
of  him  that  he  was  changed.  High  and  low, 
from  the  keeper  who  carried  his  fishing-basket, 
and  the  groom  wlio  led  round  his  horse,  to  the 
farmer  whose  hand  he  shook  in  his  hearty  way 
at  the  open  gate  when  he  rode  home  of  an  even- 
ing, or  the  old  county  squires  who  met  him  in 
the  town,  all  observed  the  same  thing:  "Sir 
Gilbert  Erie  was  changed;"  "he  was  not  the 
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same  man  ;"  they  said  of  him  :  "what  had  come 
to  him  in  these  foreign  parts?" 

What  had  come  to  him?  Often  enough  he 
asked  the  question  of  himself,  striving  to  under- 
stand and  overcome  it.  For  none  of  them  all 
knew,  as  he  himself  knew,  how  much  he  was 
really  changed ;  for  the  great  change  was  with- 
in him.  And  as  time  went  on,  more  and  more 
fully  he  realized  it. 

He  was  quite  unconscious  that  his  cheek  had 
paled  and  lost  its  flush  of  ready  youth  ;  that  his 
eyes  had  become  grave ;  that  a  look  of  age  had 
swept  across  his  countenance,  and  quite  driven 
that  cheerful  gleam  of  boyish  insouciance  away ; 
but  this  he  knew  —  that,  strive  as  he  would,  it 
was  quite  gone  from  within  him ;  that  all  enjoy- 
ment, all  good,  all  enthusiasm  had  been  swept 
out  of  the  elements  of  his  life.  He  could  not 
get  over  it.  Month  after  month  it  became  worse 
for  him,  till  it  seemed  in  vain  to  strive.  It  nev- 
er left  him,  not  for  one  moment,  dm'ing  all  that 
time — the  presence  within  his  heart  of  her  quiet, 
dreamy  face,  the  echo  of  her  voice,  the  reflection 
of  her  smile.  It  came  back  to  him  unceasingly, 
and  the  longing  and  the  hunger  with  which  it 
filled  him  at  times  quite  overcame  him  with  its 
weary  pain. 

He  was  at  home,  and  all  seemed  so  familiar 
around  him ;  every  thing  was  surely  here  calcu- 
lated, as  he  told  himself,  to  restore  him  to  his  old 
indifference  to  any  other  world,  to  his  quondam 
condition  of  complacency  and  satisfaction  with 
himself.     But  all  completely  failed. 

Love  had  taken  hold  of  him,  and  absorbed 
entii-e,  strong  possession  of  his  heart.  That 
love  of  his  —  that  seemed  often  to  himself,  as  he 
suffered  under  it,  wonderful  as  it  was  new — love 
for  "a  stranger,"  as  his  mother  said,  a  little 
foreigner  of  sweet,  sad  face  and  dusky  hair, 
who  had  no  part  in  any  of  his  old  life  here,  and 
had  never  had  any  share  in  the  interests  or  oc- 
cupations of  his  home.  How  had  she  stolen  the 
heart  out  of  this  old  life  for  him?  How  had  she 
bewitched  away  all  that  once  had  been  himself? 
For  she  had  done  it — not  one  bit  of  heart  had 
he  brought  back  with  him  for  any  thing  that  he 
found  at  home. 

His  nature  had  always  declared  itself  single, 
with  a  curious  oneness  of  devotion,  and  concen- 
trated eagerness  of  enthusiasm  for  any  thing, 
light  or  serious,  with  which  he  had  to  do ;  and 
single  it  still  proved  in  this  new  devotion — sin- 
gle, undivided,  and  changeless  indeed.  Every 
thought  was  colored  by  his  memories  ;  every  in- 
cident in  the  dail;"  routine  of  his  life  contained 
something  to  carry  heart  and  association  back 
to  their  unfailing  centre  on  the  Pyrenees.  It 
never  for  one  moment  forsook  him. 

If  he  went  out  of  a  morning,  as  the  bright 
summer  came  hastening  on,  and  saw  the  sun 
fall  in  broad  gleams  of  rosy  light  across  the 
sward  in  his  mother's  garden,  and  upon  her  stiff 
parterres  of  flowers,  the  sunshine  mocked  him, 
and  the  scent  of  the  flowers  came  up  to  him 
laden  with  bewildering  pain ;  for  he  was  once 
again  instantly  in  memory  with  his  friend  in  the 
garden  on  the  coteaux  slopes ;  and  sunshine, 
and  the  scent  of  flowers,  and  the  joy  of  summer, 
without  her,  had  no  charm,  nor  any  sweetness 
for  him. 

When  he  went  off  alone  with  his  basket  and 
fishing-rod,  which  in  these  days  was  what  he 
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liked  best  to  do,  he  would  tread  lightly  as  he 
went,  feeling  for  a  few  minutes  that  the  fresh- 
ness of  tlie  woods,  and  the  interest  of  his  sport, 
and  the  beauty  of  his  own  glistening  river,  which 
he  had  loved  his  whole  life-long,  could  bring  him 
pleasure  once  more,  and  he  would  seem  to  enjoy 
himself  for  a  moment  at  least.  But  then  it 
would  escape  him !  He  would  cast  his  line, 
and,  as  it  floated  away  over  the  gleaming  sur- 
face of  the  stream,  he  would  forget  it  all — the 
sport,  the  fish  he  expected,  the  hook  he  was 
bound  to  watch — for  her  face  would  rise  for  him 
througli  the  flickering  shades  and  over  the  dan- 
cing water ;  and  his  thoughts  would  wander 
away,  and  his  heart  seem  to  break  anew  with 
his  bitter  longing,  while  his  line  sunk  idly  to  the 
river's  bed,  and  was  entangled  in  the  gray  lichen- 
covered  stones  ere  he  even  remembered  to  draw 
it  in  or  to  recast  it. 

And  so  it  was  with  him,  day  after  day. 

After  that  first  evening  he  never  spoke  to  his 
mother  of  Zophee — not  again,  at  least,  till  many 
months  had  gone  by.  He  was  silent  while  the 
struggle  was  still  upon  him,  while  he  was  proving 
in  his  own  heart  whether  will  and  energy  could 
extinguish  love.  He  went  in  and  out  before  her 
during  this  time,  hiding  his  misery  as  he  best 
could,  making  no  complaint,  letting  her  think 
him  busy,  interested,  and  falling  again  into  the 
ways  of  home.  And  he  only  appeared  altered 
to  her  in  that  he  was  more  serious,  much  aged, 
no  longer  frivolous  and  ever  laughing  as  in  the 
former  days  ;  but  grave,  concerned,  and  always 
occupied,  commanding  fi'om  her,  as  from  every 
one,  silence,  compliance,  and  respect. 

She  could  hardly  define  the  change  that  had 
come  between  them,  but  she  felt  it,  and  accepted 
it  without  a  word.  She  saw  him  go  out  daily, 
riding,  fishing,  or  driving,  full  of  business,  gohig 
here  and  there,  and  she,  congratulating  herself 
as  remembering  "the  Babylonish  woman,"  was 
silent,  with  strange  discretion,  from  the  very 
fullness  of  her  satisfaction,  thinking  all  was  well. 
For  she  saw  him  often  spring  vigorously,  as  of 
old,  into  his  saddle  and  ride  away ;  and  she 
watched  often  the  firm,  swinging  step  with  which 
he  went  off  aci'oss  the  lawn,  and  she  thought, 
certainly,  as  months  wore  on,  that  his  love  was 
forgotten,  and  his  heart  full  of  his  old  pursuits 
and  amusements,  because  he  was  silent,  and  this 
much  was  all  she  saw. 

She  never  knew  how  the  rein  drooped  and  the 
horse  went  stumbling  idly  along  over  many  a 
mile  of  the  road,  while  Gilbert  quite  forgot  him, 
nor  heeded  where  he  went.  Nor  did  it  occur  to 
Lady  Anna  to  wonder,  as  others  did,  when  again 
and  again  the  fishing-basket  came  empty  home. 
He  hid  all  his  sufferings  from  her ;  he  worked 
hard,  and  he  struggled  hard ;  he  did  his  best, 
but  not  for  one  single  day  did  he  ever  really  suc- 
ceed. He  could  not — could  not  forget  her!  his 
friend,  his  little  Russian  love,  far  away  from  his 
English  home,  solitary  on  her  mountains.  He 
could  not  forget  her,  not  for  one  day  or  hour. 

They  wrote  to  him,  of  course,  all  this  time 
from  St.  Hilaire,  letters  full  of  perplexity  and 
dismay  at  his  disappearance  and  eageraess  for 
his  return.  And  these  letters,  coming  occasion- 
ally throughout  the  summer,  nearly  drove  him 
mad.  And  Madame  Zophee  herself  wrote  once 
— in  the  deep  anxiety  of  her  heart  for  his  well- 
being  and  comfort;    she  wrote  gentle,  earnest 
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words,  breathing  tendeiiiess  and  concern  for  him  ' 
irrepressibly  in  every  line,  and  begging  once 
again  his  forgiveness ;  beseeching  hiin  to  forget 
her,  and  take  comfort,  to  have  courage  and 
strength  and  confidence  in  his  hfe. 

And  he  thought  her  letter  did  him  good ;  and 
so  it  did  for  a  little  wliile.  It  was  such  won- 
derful happiness  to  see  her  handwiiting,  to  read 
again  and  again  the  sweet,  exhorting  words. 
There  was  such  a  true  echo  of  herself  in  them. 
But  he  was  worse,  far  worse  than  ever,  in  con- 
sequence, after  a  time,  for  the  longing  broke  over 
him  so  bitterly,  and  with  sucli  an  energy  of 
acute  pain — the  longing  to  see  her  again,  to  be 
with  her,  to  hear  her  voice,  to  hold  her  hand 
once  more.  It  all  nearly  made  a  child  of  him 
for  one  whole,  miserable  day,  and  made  him  ut- 
terly ashamed  of  his  own  weakness  and  of  him- 
self. Then  it  was  that  the  realization  came  to 
him  that  all  his  efforts  had  failed. 

Then  he  knew  in  his  own  heart  that  they  were 
of  no  use ;  that  life  without  her  held  nothing  for 
him,  and  that  love,  and  disappointment,  and  pain, 
and  parting,  and  weariness  had  quite  broken  him 
down.  He  knew  then  that  fate  had  met  him 
out  there  on  the  Pyrenees,  and  that  it  was  vain 
to  fight  against  its  decrees ;  that  the  fate  had 
come  his  way  which  meets  thus  sometimes 
strong-hearted,  practical  men  of  his  chilly  clime — 
men  whose  youth  had  passed  like  a  long  holiday 
of  active  and  pleasant  exercise,  of  eager  though 
always  external  pursuits ;  a  life  of  sport  and 
energetic  efforts  of  simple  physical  force ;  a 
youth  in  which  there  had  been  nothing  romantic, 
little  spiritual,  and,  as  he  now  knew,  no  senti- 
ment at  all.  And  the  fate  which  had  met  him 
had  bewitched  all  this  existence  away ;  bewitch- 
ed him  with  sunshine  and  radiance  and  beauty, 
and  music  and  poetry,  and  sweetness  and  love. 
And  love  had  got  him  fost,  and  quite  enchained 
him,  and  he  caressed  with  sweet  and  bitter  mem- 
ories his  chain. 

He  struggled,  he  made  every  sort  of  effort ; 
but  in  his  innermost  heart  he  knew  he  had  failed. 

It  was  drawing  on  toward  early  autumn  at 
last,  and  the  days  were  at  hand  when  hunting 
would  be  the  question  again,  and  the  stud  for 
the  winter  had  to  be  considered  and  taken  in. 

Of  this  his  old  groom  had  reminded  Gilbert 
suddenly  one  August  morning,  w^ondering  much 
that  his  master  had  failed  in  realizing  the  fact 
for  himself;  and  this  intelligence  had  roused 
Gilbert  and  affected  him  curiously,  and  had 
struck  within  him  quite  a  new  vein  of  thought. 

Hunting — winter  coming  again — while  he  had 
been  dreaming  away  the  months  in  his  miser}'. 
Summer  had  come  and  gone,  and  he  had  lived 
life  and  done  his  work  hardly  and  honestly,  and 
now  he  must  begin  to  hunt  again. 

"Good  Godl'  he  thought,  "what  a  round  it 


sistance,  without  some  active,  untiring  effort — 
to  be  made  somehow,  anyhow,  or  anywhere — for 
his  own  deliverance  and  behalf.  He  felt  he  could 
not  sit  down  to  suffer,  dumb  and  unresisting, 
alone  with  a  dreary  and  monotonous  existence 
in  his  old  home.  To  kill  the  suffering  had  been 
his  first  effort,  and  to  kill  it  he  had  tried  manful- 
ly ;  but  it  would  not  die.  Now  something  else 
must  be  thought  of  He  was  young  and  strong, 
eager  and  adventurous;  surely  something  could 
be  done  for  his  own  deliverance  with  such  quali- 
ties as  these.  He  would  stand  still  and  suffer 
no  longer.  He  could  not  conquer  his  love ;  he 
would  stay  quiet  beneath  its  bitterness  no  more. 

This  realization  came  upon  him  soon  after  re- 
ceiving Madame  Zophe'e's  letter.  It  came  with 
a  whole  flood  of  new  thoughts  and  ideas,  and 
with  the  strong  conviction  that  it  was  no  good 
his  trying  to  go  on  with  the  routine  of  his  old 
life.  It  was  all  over  for  him ;  he  did  not  care 
for  hunting  in  the  least,  he  thouglit ;  he  was  not 
sure  that  he  had  ever  cared  for  it,  and  if  he  had, 
he  certainly  could  not  tell  why. 

So  one  morning  he  said  to  his  old  groom,  who 
was  much  aghast  at  the  information,  that  he 
would  have  no  new  hunters  that  year  ;  that  the 
sales  at  the  country  towns  might  go  on  quietly 
without  him,  for  all  he  cared  ;  and  that  his  reg- 
ular stud  of  horses  might  stay  happily  in  their 
pastures,  in  the  mean  time,  for  him. 

And  that  same  evening,  while  Lady  Anna  sat 
in  her  usual  corner  putting  the  finishing  touches 
to  one  of  her  huge  gray  woolen  shawls,  he  came 
to  her  and  sat  down  on  a  low  chair,  just  in  front 
of  the  dull  fire,  and  before  she  could  ask  him 
questions  or  start  any  subject  of  interest,  mutual 
or  domestic,  he  told  her,  in  the  quiet  tones  that 
had  become  habitual  to  him,  that  once  more  he 
was  going  away. 

She  started,  and  would  have  answered  him 
with  eager  expostulation,  but  he  stopped  her, 
and  went  on  again. 

"I  have  done  my  best,"  he  said.  "I  have 
done  my  best,  mother,  but  I  can  not  get  over  ^ 
it ;  I  can  not  live  without  her  in  any  sort  of  hap- 
piness, and  I  can  not  resign  myself  to  a  fate  of 
misery  without  one  struggle  more — not,  mother, 
at  least,  until  I  am  quite  certain  that  it  is  my 
fate,  and  that  it  is  so  absolutely  and  inevitably 
for  me  decreed.  And  so  I  am  going  away,  and 
you  must  not  stop  me.  You  must  not  wonder 
even,  and  you  must  not  ask  me  where  I  go,  for  1 
can  not  tell,  except  that  I  am  going  to  travel, 
and  that  I  think  I  shall  travel  far.  I  know 
nothing ;  I  have  not  clearly  formed  my  plans 
yet,  nor  have  I  one  distinct  idea.  I  only  know 
what  I  want  to  do,  and  that  I  mean  to  do  it.  I 
will  write  to  you,  however,"  he  went  on,  "at  all 
events,  as  long  as  I  can  ;  and  take  care  of  your- 
self, mother,  and  take  care  of  home,  and  of  ev 
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was,  and  how  he  hated  it  all  I"     How  utterly    ery  thing  for  me,  till  I  come  back  again.     I  am 


and  hopelessly  insupportable  it  had  become  to 
him,  this  whole  monotonous  routine  of  his  life ! 
Its  changes  and  its  seasons  had  no  longer  any 
interest  for  him.  In  this  groove  of  weary  mo- 
notony life  could  not  be  borne. 

Tiiere  was  something  in  the  native  impetuosity 
of  his  nature  that  waked  up  suddenly  under  this 
realization,  and  rebelled  within  him  against  a 
passive  submission  to  his   fate.     A  life   which 


resolved  to  come  to  the  very  end  of  it  all,  and  I 
will.  I  shall  have  no  more  uncertainty,  no  more 
clouds  and  confusion.  I  will  come  back,  when  I 
return  to  you,  either  a  happy  or  a  resigned  and 
determined  man.  I  can  not  let  all  this  beat  me, 
and  as  it  is  now,  it  will  do  so.  It  is  too  much 
for  me ;  it  is  crushing  me  down.  It  is  the  un- 
certainty and  the  darkness  of  it  all.  I  can  not 
bear  it,  I  say.     I  must  clear  it  up ;  so  you  must 


implied  such  suffering  for  nim,  could  not,  he  felt  j  have  patience  with  me,  mother,  and  just  let  me 
within  his  restless  heart,  be  endured  without  re- 1  go." 
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And  with  little  more  explanation,  and  with 
few  more  words,  he  did  go,  taking  with  him  her 
tears  and  her  blessing,  and  little  else  besides ;  for 
he  left  his  servant,  and  his  heavy  baggage,  and 
all  incumbrances  behind  him,  and  he  went  off 
alone. 

He  took,  however,  one  thing  that  much  sur- 
prised his  mother — one  thing  which  he  had  ask- 
ed from  her.  It  was  a  letter  to  that  old  relation 
of  her  family  for  whom  the  Duke  George  inquired 
at  Pau,  the  relative  who  had  been  in  former 
times  an  exalted  member  of  the  English  embas- 
sy to  Russia,  long  resident  in  St.  Petersburg, 
and  familiar  with  many  persons  high  in  Russian 
office,  and  first  among  Russian  powers. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

LADY   ANXA    ON   THE    COTEAUX. 

We  are  at  Pau  again,  and  it  is  early  spring. 
The  winter  has  been  cold  and  long ;  very  cold 
and  very  long  indeed  in  England,  where  it  has 
not  yet  thought  of  coming  to  an  end,  and  very 
different  even  here  from  that  sunny  year  which 
Gilbert  Erie  had  spent  in  view  of  the  Pic  du 
Midi  and  on  the  coteaux  of  the  Pyrenees. 

At  Pau,  however,  it  is  yielding.  The  clouds 
are  rising  from  the  distant  horizon,  the  mount- 
ains are  losing  that  gloomy  aspect  they  some- 
times wear  throughout  such  chilly  winters,  an 
aspect  very  ominous  of  recuri'ing  storm.  The 
coteaux  are  beginning  to  smile  again ;  the  pics 
are  piercing  once  more  a  sapphire  sky ;  and  to- 
day a  burst  of  unwonted  heat  has  broken  sud- 
denly upon  the  country,  heralding  with  soft  prom- 
ise and  assurance  the  quick  approach  of  spring. 
The  heavens  are  cloudless,  the  sunlight  falls 
bright  and  clear,  the  heat  is  intense  and  aston- 
ishing, coming  so  quickly  after  the  cold ;  and 
the  winter  is  almost  forgotten  already  to-day,  by 
the  jidneurs  on  the  Place  and  on  the  Boulevard, 
and  by  the  peasants  in  the  gardens  and  budding 
vineyards  across  the  hills ;  for  spring  smiles  to 
them  so  brightly  from  the  sweet  landscape  of  the 
coteaux,  and  the  silvery  summits  of  the  mountains 
glisten  quite  marvelously  in  the  glad  radiance 
of  the  sun. 

It  is  about  three  in  the  afternoon.  Numbers 
of  people,  taking  their  drives  along  the  road 
through  Juran9on,  are  turning  their  caiTiages  al- 
ready, meaning  to  be  at  home  again  before  the 
sun  bends  toward  the  mountain  horizon  and  the 
heat  of  the  day  is  gone.  But,  far  along  the 
route,  winding  its  way  slowly  up  the  steep  hill 
beyond  Gelos,  one  carriage  still  keeps  on  its 
steady  progress,  going  farther  and  farther  away 
from  Pau.  The  road  is  dusty ;  the  strong  heat 
of  the  midday  has  already  dried  up  the  pools  of 
rain  ;  and  as  the  carriage  has  not  yet  reached  the 
shadows  of  the  coteaux,  the  sunshine  beats  down 
upon  it  very  hot  and  fierce.  The  horses  seem 
tired,  and  the  coachman  sleepy;  for  he  slouches 
upon  his  box,  and  nods  his  head,  and  only  raises 
his  eyes  drowsily  from  time  to  time,  to  glance 
stupidly  around  him,  as  if  he  did  not  quite  know- 
where  he  was  going,  and  as  if  he  were  sulky, 
moreover,  and  did  not  much  care.  His  com- 
panion on  the  driving- seat  did  not  seem  very 
capahle  of  guiding  him,  to  judge  by  his  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  which   was   emphatically 


characteristic  of  bewilderment  and  much  general 
dissatisfaction  as  well. 

He  was  a  stout,  pompous,  highly  respectable, 
and,  indeed,  rather  ecclesiastical-looking  person- 
age, with  a  fine  rubicund  countenance  that  shone 
brilliantly  in  the  sun.  He  was  very  scrupulously 
attired,  M'earing  an  unexceptionable  hat,  a  large 
great-coat  with  high  velvet  collar,  beneath  which 
a  vast  white  cravat  was  folded  carefully  away. 
He  sat,  silent  and  stolid,  by  the  coachman's  side, 
looking  straight  before  him,  with  one  hand  rest- 
ing on  each  knee  ;  his  whole  aspect  evinced  the 
contradictory  sentiments  that  were  tormenting 
his  soul;  expostulations  of  judgment  combating 
the  submission  of  conscience,  and  the  repugnance 
in  his  person  to  the  proceedings  generally,  sub- 
mitting hardly  to  the  necessities  of  his  position 
and  of  the  case. 

He  was  a  first-class  butler  en  voyage,  and  a 
butler  who  had  never  been  en  voyage  before. 
Evidently  he  did  not  like  it. 

Inside  the  carriage — her  figure  dra\\Ti  to  its 
full  height  and  stitfest  angle,  her  head  protected 
from  the  sun-glare  by  a  large  umbrella,  her  neck 
strained  to  catch  as  much  of  the  view  of  the  long 
road  before  them  as  the  broad  shoulders  of  the 
chief  functionary  of  her  household  would  allow 
her  to  see — sat  Lady  Anna  Erie,  on  the  high- 
road beyond  Gelos  winding  up  the  lower  slope 
of  the  western  coteaux  of  the  Pyrenees. 

It  was  about  the  last  spot  in  Europe  on  which 
one  might  expect  to  find  her,  and  yet  here  she 
was.  She  was  escorted  by  her  fat  butler,  and 
accompanied  by  her  maid,  a  very  acid-looking 
person,  who  sat  with  her  back  to  the  horses  in- 
side the  caiTiage,  and  whose  glances,  turned  dis- 
consolately from  side  to  side,  proclaimed  her  to 
be  neither  cheered  by  the  sunshine  nor  warmed 
into  enthusiasm  by  the  beauty  of  the  view.  She 
seemed  not  less  discouraged  than  the  functiona- 
ry on  the  driving-box,  and  she  looked  even  more 
grim  and  dignified  under  the  circumstances  than 
Lady  Anna  herself. 

This  was  an  erratic  move,  indeed,  on  the  part 
of  Lady  Anna  Erie ;  and  there  were  wiser  peo- 
ple than  Mr.  BuUman  and  Mistress  Redbridge, 
at  Erie's  Lynn,  to  whom  it  appeared  very  myste- 
rious indeed.  Eor  she  had  consulted  no  one, 
and  had  left  every  body  to  wonder  as  he  wish- 
ed. The  journey  had  been  undertaken  sudden- 
ly, and  with  little  time  for  preparation  or  any 
precursory  announcement  of  her  plans.  She  had 
left  Erie's  Lynn  a  week  before,  while  the  east 
wind  was  still  sweeping  round  the  old  house,  and 
the  snow  still  lay  in  the  approach.  She  had  been 
there  through  a  long  winter  of  snow  and  keen 
winds,  and  black,  drifting  storm,  since  Gilbert 
had  left  her  in  August ;  and  it  was  difficult  in- 
deed to  say  when  the  thought  had  first  sprung 
up  within  her  on  which  she  was  acting  now. 
Probably  it  had  come  gradually  —  growing  up 
from  a  wonder  into  a  longing,  that  increased  to 
a  fever  of  impatience,  and  an  agony  of  apprehen- 
sion and  dismay.  Then  the  sudden  inspiration  of 
an  idea,  and  resolution  following  it  with  an  activi- 
ty and  eager  spirit  of  enterprise,  that  sprung  from 
the  fervor  of  her  love  and  her  anxiety,  and  from 
her  intense  strong  longing  and  despair.  For  her 
heart  was  breaking  for  him  —  her  son,  her  one 
boy,  her  lost  one ;  to  hear  of  him,  to  find  him,  to 
hold  him  in  her  eager  embrace  once  more,  that 
was  the  bitter  and  weary   longing   which  had 
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driven  her  from  her  fireside  at  Erie's  Lynn,  for, 
for  many  months,  Gilbert  had  been  lost  to  her 
indeed. 

The  winter  had  been  long  and  dreary  enough, 
in  the  grim  old  drawing-room  at  Erie's  Lynn, 
after  he  left  her;  but  for  some  weeks  she  was 
fairly  satisfied,  for  she  heard  from  him  from  time 
to  time.  His  letters  came  often,  and  though 
they  were  short  and  uncommunicative,  they  were 
full  of  assurance  of  his  well-being,  full  of  concern 
for  her,  and  full  of  promise  of  his  return.  He 
wrote  little  about  his  own  feelings,  however,  and 
nothing  about  his  projects  or  plans. 

She  heard  from  him  at  first  from  London, 
where  he  seemed  to  linger  awhile,  his  mind  full 
of  something,  and  with  a  purpose  evidently  in 
view.  From  there  he  wrote  that  he  had  tried 
to  hunt  up  her  old  relative,  the  quondam  En- 
glish embassador  to  Russia,  but  that,  at  that  au- 
tumn season,  he  was  not  in  town.  Some  days 
Gilbert  seemed  to  spend  over  this  search ;  then 
a  letter  came  from  him  from  Dover.  He  had 
been  down  into  Dorsetshire,  he  wrote,  had  found 
the  old  embassador,  had  presented  his  introduc- 
tion, and  had  been  kindly  received.  "But  the 
man  is  an  old  fool,"  Gilbert  had  tersely  added  ; 
"he  thinks  every  thing  impossible,  because  at 
his  time  of  life  it  might  perhaps  be  impossible  to 
him,  and  he  discourages  me  veiy  much.  But 
he  has  helped  me  all  he  can,  nevertheless,  and 
given  me  letters  to  just  the  very  people  I  want  to 
know ;  and  so  now  I  can  go  ahead,  and  to-mor- 
row I  shall  once  more  cross  the  Channel." 

This  much  he  said,  and  a  few  days  afterward 
his  mother  heard  from  him  from  Paris.  His 
letter  from  there  made  her  feel  very  uncomforta- 
ble,  filling  her  still  further  with  wonder  and  per- 
plexity over  his  scliemes. 

"  He  could  not  find  quite  tlic  right  people  for 
his  purpose  in  Paris,  after  all,"  he  said;  "but 
he  had  come  upon  several  who  had  been  of  use 
to  him,  and  they  were  all  acting  very  kindlv,  and 
were  sending  him  prosperously  on.  In  a  day  or 
two  he  w'ould  start  again;" and,  accordingly,  a 
week  later,  Lady  Anna  heard  of  him  from  Ber- 
lin. 

He  said  very  little  in  any  explanation  of  his 
journey.  "He  had  people  to  hunt  up,"  he 
w'rote,  adding  that  he  "should  have  to  stay  there 
probably  a  while."  And,  sure  enough,  weeks 
slipped  away  after  that,  while  again  she  still 
heard  from  him  from  Berlin.  He  still  lingered 
there ;  "  he  could  not  find  a  man  he  wanted,"  so 
he  mysteriously  wrote — "a  fellow,"  as  he  con- 
tinued, "to  whom  the  old  embassador  had  sent 
him  :  the  man  was  away  from  Berlin  ;"  and  Gil- 
bert said  he  could  not  track  him,  and  so  must 
wait  for  his  return. 

Several  letters  then  followed  each  other,  by  all 
of  whicli  he  seemed  absorbed  in  this  search,  until, 
finally,  "the  man  was  found,"  so  he  duly  report- 
ed, and  much  amazed  indeed  was  his  mother 
with  tliis  last  letter,  in  which  he  disclosed  the 
name  and  degree  of  this  personage  for  whom  he 
had  been  searching  with  such  incomprehensible 
zeal.  It  was  the  General  VormonofF,  a  man 
who  had  been  military  chief  of  the  Siberian 
Council  at  St.  Petersburg  when  her  old  relative 
had  been  English  embassador  there.  "And  he," 
Gilbert  added,  "  had  been  very  friendly,  and  had 
handed  him  on,  with  introductions  and  passports, 
to  the  very  people  he  wanted — the  men  who  had 


been  in  similar  posts  of  high  power  and  authori- 
ty during  later  years,  and  those  also  who  held 
the  same  positions  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  re- 
moter regions  of  the  Russian  empire  now." 

"What,  in  Heaven's  name,  he  wanted  with  all 
these  extraordinary  people  was  more  than  Lady 
Anna's  wildest  flights  of  imagination  coidd  con- 
ceive. But  that  it  was  something  connected 
with  "that  strange  and  Babylonish  woman  "  she 
felt  assured.  She  fumed  more  and  more  within 
herself  as  she  perused  these  mysterious  letters ; 
and,  with  hourly  increasing  bitterness,  she  hated 
Zophee,  the  unknown  cause  of  all  this  mystery 
and  trouble.  "What  could  Gilbert  be  doing  ?  He 
seemed  in  the  strangest  company,  and  engrossed 
in  the  most  unaccountable  occupations.  "What 
could  it  all  mean?  Simply,  "that  woman" — so 
Lady  Anna  reiterated  often  to  herself — "that 
strange  and  outlandish  Tartar  woman."  For 
what  had  her  son  called  her — "a  Tsiganie?" — 
pshaw!  a  savage,  to  whom  Christian  propriety 
and  Christian  religion  were,  doubtless,  alike  un- 
appreciated as  unknown. 

How  the  vision  of  that  dreadful  woman,  of 
savage  speech  and  heathen  worship,  haunted 
poor  Lady  Anna  throughout  all  that  winter, 
painted  ever  by  her  imagination  in  colors  most 
repellent  and  dark !  The  thoughts  of  this  wom- 
an at  Erie's  Lynn  pursued  her  as  a  phantom  of 
the  future,  and  daily  it  seemed  to  become  at  once 
more  certain  and  more  abhoiTent  to  her  mind ; 
for  all  this  mystery  and  this  traveling  meant  cer- 
taiidy  only — her. 

And  Lady  Anna  felt,  as  these  mysterious  let- 
ters arrived,  that  it  might  be  coming  upon  her  at 
any  time  now.  Some  morning,  as  she  felt  con- 
vinced, Gilbert  would  announce  his  return,  bring- 
ing home  with  him  his  heathen  bride.  For  what 
could  she  tell  ?  "What  was  he  really  doing  ?  She 
did  not  know.  And  where  was  the  outlandish 
woman  all  this  time  ?  And  where  might  not  he 
be  indeed  ?  She  could  make  nothing  of  it  at  all, 
and  dim  suspicion  filled  her  with  bitterness  and 
concern. 

It  was  a  pity  that  all  this  time  Gilbert  could 
not  have  been  more  frank  with  his  mother  as  to 
his  real  doings  and  schemes ;  but,  as  he  said  oft- 
en afterward,  frankness,  just  then,  would  have 
spoiled  every  thing.  He  had  to  do  what  he  was 
doing  quietly,  silently,  and  without  interference 
or  remark ;  and  all  this  he  could  not  possibly 
have  escaped  had  he  enlightened  her,  for  she  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  left  him  to  pursue  his  proj- 
ects, had  she  known  them,  undisturbed. 

Then,  habit  did  not  propel  him  to  frankness, 
nor  did  his  conscience  point  him  toward  it  as  a 
duty.  She  had  never  encouraged  him  to  open 
confidence ;  she  had  never  had  any  sympathy 
with  his  sentiments,  even  while  expressing,  as  on 
that  first  evening  of  his  return,  sorrow  and  sym- 
pathy for  himself;  she  had  never  understood 
what  she  called  "his  infatuation,"  or  never  be- 
lieved in  it  as  a  worthy  and  real  thing.  And 
now,  he  well  knew,  she  would  feel  little  sympathy 
with  his  projects,  or  approval  of  his  plans.  So 
he  prosecuted  them  in  silence,  without  further 
explanation  than  lay  for  her  in  these  curt  epistles 
of  his. 

Suddenly  one  of  these  came,  announcing  that 
he  was  leaving  Berlin — that  his  business  there 
was  over,  that  he  had  discovered  all  he  wanted 
to  know,  and  that  he  was  starting  again,  and 
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this  time  on  a  veiy  long  jouraey,  the  exact  points 
of  whicli  he  was  still  unable  to  tell.  He  would 
write  to  his  mother,  he  said,  on  the  very  first  op- 
portunity, at  his  first  halting-place;  and  he  would 
write,  he  continued,  as  frequently  and  as  unfail- 
ingly as  he  could.  But  he  was  going  far,  he  add- 
ed ;  and  if  weeks  came  now  and  then,  during  his 
travels,  in  which  she  might  fail  to  hear  from  him, 
slie  must  not  mind,  nor  wonder,  nor  fear  any 
thing,  but  simply  be  patient,  and  believe  that  it 
was  only  because  he  could  not  help  it,  and  be- 
cause posts  and  letter-sending  were  not  within 
his  reach. 

All  this,  once  more,  filled  her  with  unspeakable 
perplexity,  and  with  much  indignation  as  well. 
Wiiat  could  he  mean  ?  On  what  mad  entei-prise 
was  he  bent?  Where  was  he  going?  Where, 
where — indeed  ?  She  could  not  tell,  and  no  one 
could  assist  or  enlighten  her.  She  laid  up  his 
letters  and  waited,  wrathful  and  wondering,  her 
I  mind  full  of  anger  at  Gilbert,  and  of  strong,  ever- 
increasing  hatred  of  the  unknown  woman — her 
enemy,  the  Russian,  the  strange  heathen  who 
had  led  him  so  far  astray ;  and,  week  after  week 
passing  wearily,  found  her  waiting  still. 

For,  from  that  day,  she  heard  of  him  no  more. 
The  winter  had  set  in  soon  afterward  at  Erie's 
Lynn,  and  a  bleak  and  a  stormy  winter  it  was. 
And  throughout  the  weary,  dai-k  months  Lady 
Anna  sat,  still  waiting,  for  a  long  while  feeling 
merely  bewildered  and  very  angry,  until,  as  the 
time  rolled  on,  anger  gave  way  to  apprehension, 
wonder  to  bitter  anxiety,  and  then  that  weary 
longing  grew  up  within  hei",  filling  her  with  heart- 
felt despair. 

By  the  time  the  year  turned,  indeed,  she  was 
well-nigh  distracted  with  her  fears  and  her  long- 
ing, for  she  still  heard  nothing  of  her  son,  and  as 
the  cold  early  months  of  the  year  went  slowly  on, 
her  heart  saddened  and  sorrowed,  and  sunk  daily 
lower  in  her  solitude,  and  her  longings  and  her 
fears  quite  overcame  her,  for  her  wandering  and 
wayward  boy. 

It  was  when  the  last  days  of  February  came 
that  she  suddenly  felt,  with  a  restless  impatience 
(much  as  he  had  felt),  that  what  she  suffered 
could  be  borne  no  longer ;  that  she  could  sit  still 
and  wait  and  wonder  in  patience  no  more  ;  that 
she  must  do  something ;  that  she  must  go  some- 
where ;  that  she  must  search  for  him ;  that  she 
must  start  off,  and  never  rest  satisfied  till  he  was 
found.  This  was  the  resolution  that  she  took 
one  lonely  evening,  and  that  she  formed  with 
that  same  strength  and  energy  of  purpose  that 
her  son  had  evinced  in  all  his  doings,  and  which 
was  indeed  the  single  part  of  her  character  which 
she  had  transmitted  to  him. 

And  having  taken  the  resolution,  she  reflected 
upon  it  and  formed  her  plans,  and  proceeded  to 
accomplish  them,  much  also  as  he  would  have 
done,  with  silent  energy,  without  assistance  from 
any  body,  and  consulting  no  one  at  all. 

Thinking  over  her  son's  history  during  the  last 
twelve  months,  her  mind  suggested  to  her  but 
one  point  to  which  she  should  direct  her  journey. 
The  place  round  which  his  memory  had  lingered 
so  tenderly,  the  scenes  which  he  had  brought  so 
forcibly  before  her  by  description  so  often,  that 
they  had  come  to  represent  to  her  imagination 
the  central  apex  of  the  whole  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, the  one  place  at  which  any  one  who  traveled 
could  ever  possibly  arrive,  the  country  he  loved 


so  passionately,  the  Be'arnais  capital,  the  town  of 
Pan.  There,  among  those  wild  mountains  of 
which  he  had  spoken,  was  the  stronghold-dwell- 
ing of  "  the  Tartar  woman  ;"  there,  by  her  wiles 
and  devices,  she  had  doubtless  inveigled  Gilbert, 
and  there  held  him  now  enslaved.  There  too 
among  the  mountains,  as  Lady  Anna  vaguely  im- 
agined, dwelt  that  errant  sister  of  hers,  that  rec- 
reant from  their  father's  faith,  the  giddy,  repre- 
hensible Violet  of  old  times,  the  Marquise  de  St. 
Hilaire  of  to-day. 

Gilbert,  she  knew,  loved  all  of  them  —  these 
meiTv-hearted  friends  of  his  on  the  coteaux  of  the 
Pyrenees.  Where  else,  then,  should  Lady  Anna 
journey  in  search  of  her  son,  and  in  what  other 
direction  could  she  hope  to  find  a  clue  to  his 
whereabouts,  or  any  trace  of  himself? 

To  Pau,  therefore,  she  resolved  to  travel,  ac- 
companied bj-  her  ancient  and  acidulated  hand- 
maiden, and  protected  by  the  chief  functionary 
of  the  household,  who  said  he  "  'oped  he  kne)v 
his  dooty,  if  others  didn't ;  through  dangers  and 
adventures  and  perils,  he,  at  least,  would  be  found 
by  her  ladyship's  side." 

It  might  be  edifying  enough  to  linger  for  a 
page  or  two  over  the  many  adventures  that  did 
indeed  overtake  that  trio,  in  the  course  of  their 
week's  traveling  from  Erie's  Lynn  to  Pan — for 
they  had  gone  through  a  great  deal,  undoubtedly 
— but  we  must  not  pause  to  do  so;  for  all  this 
time  Lady  Anna,  at  the  end  of  her  long  railway 
journey,  is  driving  up  the  steeps  of  the  coteaux, 
and  advancing,  as  she  imagines,  toward  the  Cha- 
teau of  St.  Hilaire. 

She  had  inquired  for  the  marquise  immediate- 
ly on  her  arrival  at  Pau,  of  the  English-speaking 
master  of  the  Hotel  de  France,  in  whose  omnibus 
she  found  herself  and  her  luggage  at  the  railway 
station,  and  at  whose  door  she  finally  seemed 
destined  to  be  set  down.  From  him  she  had 
learned  that  Madame  la  Marquise,  with  all  her 
family,  was  at  the  chateau  on  the  coteaux,  hav- 
ing gone  over  there  from  her  house  in  the  Eue 
de  Lycee  about  a  week  before.  They  would  re- 
turn, doubtless,  he  imagined,  as  the  season  was 
not  yet  over  in  the  gay  world  of  Pau — only  Lent 
had  just  begun  —  and  he  imagined  ^Madame  la 
Marquise  had  just  gone  to  her  country  home  for  a 
short  rest  and  change.  There  was  nothing  more, 
therefore,  to  be  heard  of  her  in  the  town  evident- 
ly, and  nothing  at  all  to  be  seen.  So  Lady  Anna, 
after  a  moment's  demur  and  consideration,  was 
perforce  constrained  to  comply  with  Jlonsieur 
Gardere's  polite  entreaty,  that  she  would  descend 
from  the  omnibus  and  at  least  refresh  herself  in  his 
house.  She  was  "Miladi  Erie,"  as  he  realized 
from  her  attendant's  statements,  from  the  address 
visible  upon  her  luggage,  and,  ultimately,  from 
her  ceremonious  announcement  of  herself;  and 
he  recognized  her  quickly  for  whom  she  was,  the 
sister  of  Madame  la  Marquise  de  St.  Hilaire,  and 
the  mother  of  the  gallant  chasseur  of  last  winter, 
"  Sare  Geelbarte  Airrl."  He  gave  her  his  best 
attention,  and  it  was  in  a  carriage  of  his  pro- 
curing that,  an  hour  after  the  arrival  of  the  Paris 
train.  Lady  Anna  was  winding  slowly  along  in 
the  heat  and  dust  and  sunshine  through  the  valley 
and  up  the  coteaux  to  St.  Hilaire. 

She  was  very  tired,  worn  out  indeed,  with  the 
unwonted  fatigue  of  a  railway  journey.  Her 
mind,  too,  was  overstrained  and  excited  by  all 
the  novelty  of  the   unfamiliar   scenes  through 
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which  she  had  traveled,  and  still  more  by  the 
weight  of  apprehension,  resentment,  and  anxiety 
that  lay  so  heavy  upon  her  heart.  The  way 
seemed  very  long  as  the  horses  dragged  the  heavy 
landau  slowly  up  the  hill.  The  beauty  of  the 
landscape  did  notiiing  to  soothe  or  refresh  her, 
for  she  seemed  scarcely  to  obseiTe  it.  Her  im- 
agination was  quite  proof  against  all  such  im- 
pressions for  the  time  being,  and  full  only  of  anx- 
iety and  of  pain. 

She  felt  angry  with  lier  sister  as  she  drove 
along,  angry  as  if  the  marquise's  offense  and 
elopement  had  been  of  yesterday.  She  burst  into 
new  fury  against  that  iniquitous  marriage  of  long 
ago,  which  was  indeed  the  remote  cause  that  had 
led  to  all  her  own  annoyance  now ;  and  very  Ijitter 
indeed  had  her  feelings  grown  by  this  time  against 
that  enemy  whom  she  had  never  seen,  the  "out- 
landish woman  "  whose  influence  had  wrought 
such  evil  in  her  son's  life,  and  such  misery  and 
desolation  in  her  own.  Lady  Anna  sat  weary 
and  impatient,  and  the  carriage  wound  heavily 
up  the  hill.  The  ascent  became  very  steep  at 
length  ;  they  were  climbing  over  the  shoulder  of 
a  coteau  with  precipitous  sides,  and  toiling  up  a 
road  that  was  narrow  and  strangely  rough  and 
unpolished  for  a  carriage  -  way ;  and  as  they 
mounted, pi'c  after  ^tc  of  the  mountains  came  in 
view,  towering  far  beyond  them  in  the  sunlight, 
and  tuft  after  tuft  of  the  woody  coteaux  showed 
their  rounded  heads,  each  crowned  with  the  high 
sloping  roofs  and  clustering  turrets  and  chimneys 
of  the  chateaux,  villas,  and  country  residences 
that  lay  all  around. 

"Ha!"  exclaimed  the  coachman,  suddenly, 
with  an  accent  of  astonishment  and  vexation  in 
his  voice.  "Ha!  there  over  there,  mon  Dieu, 
across  the  valley,  is  St.  Hilaire." 

He  stopped  his  horses  as  he  spoke,  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  and  pointed  with  his  whip  to  the 
top  of  a  wooded  hill  that  rose  above  their  heads. 
It  was  not  the  coteau  up  which  they  were  diiving, 
however,  but  a  neighboring  one ;  a  narrow  valley 
with  a  gurgling  rivulet  in  its  woody  depths,  lay 
between  this  line.  There  indeed,  on  that  coteau- 
slope,  rose  the  Chateau  de  St.  Hilaire,  the  tall 
turrets  rearing  themselves  against  the  clear  blue 
sky,  the  mullioned  windows  glistening  in  the 
golden  sunshine.  It  loomed  high  above  them, 
its  aspect  was  very  imposing,  and  it  looked  very 
quiet  and  still.  No  smoke  rose  from  its  chim- 
neys, no  one  was  moving  anywhere  along  the 
pathways,  or  about  the  door;  there  were  no 
signs  of  life  or  habitation  whatever.  The  coach- 
man held  his  horses  up  with  difficulty  as  they 
stood  there,  for  the  ascent  was  very  steep,  and 
he  growled  to  himself  as  he  looked  about  him 
with  wonder  and  hesitation.  Mr.  Bullman,  on 
the  box,  said  nothing,  but  drew  his  hat  gently 
over  his  eyes,  as  the  glare  of  the  afternoon  sun 
came  straight  upon  his  rubicund  countenance. 
Mrs.  Redbridge  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and 
looked  about  her  with  unconcealed  disgust ;  and 
Lady  Anna,  in  the  clear,  slow,  curious  old-fash- 
ioned French,  that  had  lingered  in  her  memory 
from  her  earliest  days,  refreshed  by  systematic 
perusal  of  certain  French  works,  classical  and 
religious,  asked  of  the  surly  coachman,  "And  is 
that  the  Ciiateau  de  St.  Hilaire?" 

"  Yes,  madame,"  he  answered  ;  "but  how  are 
we  to  get  there  ?  It  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  val- 
ley.    Sacre !  I  have  turned  into  the  wrong  road. " 


"  The  wrong  road  !  Extraordinaiy,"  exclaim- 
ed Lady  Anna  in  English — "  extraordinary  that 
the  man  should  not  know  his  way !" 

"Not  know  his  way!"  screamed  Mrs.  Red- 
bridge  ;  then  she  added,  emphatically,  changing 
her  tone  to  one  of  serious  and  conclusive  assur- 
ance, "Then  we  are  lost — lost  and  betrayed; 
just  what  I  always  told  you,  my  lady  ;  and  now 
we'll  be  benighted,  taken  up  by  brigands,  and 
carried  off  to  them  awful  mountains.  I  always 
said  it ;  and  now,  my  lady,  you  will  see." 

"You  are  a  fool,  Redbridge,"  said  Lady  Anna. 
"Benighted  with  that  sun  glaring  in  our  faces, 
and  brigands.     Pshaw  I  you  are  a  fool ! " 

"As  your  ladyship  pleases,"  replied  Red- 
bridge,  bitterly  ;  "  but  I  always  told  you,  my  lady, 
and  now  you  will  see.  Y^ah  !"  she  screamed  sud- 
denly again,  as  the  horses  backed  a  few  inches 
nearer  the  precipice  from  the  weight  of  the  car- 
riage bearing  heavily  upon  them  from  behind, 
"yah!  may  I  get  out,  please?  Oh  law,  my 
lady,  we  will  be  clean  killed,  every  one  of  us,  in 
three  minutes' time!  Please,  coachman  —  dear 
Mr.  Bullman — do  let  me  get  out !" 

"Silence,  woman!"  exclaimed  Lady  Anna. 
"  Coachman,"  she  ventured  in  French  again,  "do 
you  really  not  know  your  way  to  St.  Hilaire  ?" 

"  Not  without  turning  the  carriage,  madame," 
replied  the  man,  "and  that  is  what  it's  impossi- 
ble to  do  here.  "\Ye  must  go  to  the  top  and  down 
the  other  side  again,  and  perhaps  we  shall  get 
turning  room  there.  Sacre  I"  he  growled  again  ; 
and  then,  addressing  his  horses,  he  shouted  sud- 
denly, at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "Yee-hoop!  allezi" 
loosening  at  the  same  time  the  drag  that  he  had 
placed  upon  the  wheel.  "Yee-hoop!"  But  it 
was  in  vain  ;  the  horses  had  been  out  before  that 
day.  most  evidently,  and  the  hot  drive  across  the 
valley  had  quite  exhausted  their  remaining  pow- 
ers. They  made  one  effort,  pulled  the  carriage 
up  the  steep  ascent  a  few  yards  farther,  then 
stopped,  threw  their  heads  up,  and  backed  again. 
There  was  a  precipice  of  fifty  feet  deep  into  the 
valley  below,  and  with  no  parapet  running  along 
its  edge  on  one  side  of  them,  and  to  this  the  hind 
wheels  of  the  heavy  vehicle  drew  alarmingly 
near. 

jNIr.  Bullman  sprung  to  his  feet,  and  'Mrs. 
Redbridge  screamed  lustily,  and  the  coachman 
cried,  "La,  la!"  to  his  horses,  and  pulled  the 
mechanical  drag  on  with  a  quick,  forcible  effort 
again.  Lady  Anna  turned  a  shade  paler,  but 
she  sat  perfectly  still,  with  a  dignity  and  com- 
posed control  worthy  of  herself,  while  the  car- 
riage slowly  stopped  once  more,  and  ^Ir.  Bull- 
man  jumped  hastily  to  the  ground.  His  first 
impulse  was  a  wise  one.  He  picked  up  the  two 
largest  stones  he  could  see,  and  stuck  them  be- 
hind the  carriage-wheels,  which  seemed  almost 
to  totter  but  a  few  inches  from  the  precipice 
brink  ;  and  then  he  came  round  to  the  carriage- 
door. 

"Yes,  yes  ;  get  out,  madame,"  said  their  driv- 
er, with  much  decision  and  little  ceremony,  be- 
fore Bullman  could  speak.  "  You  must  get  out, 
if  you  do  not  want  to  break  your  neck  inside." 

"Get  out!"  exclaimed  Lady  Anna,  indig- 
nantly. 

"Jf  your  ladyship  would  not  really  mind," 
said  Mr.  Bullman,  in  imploring  accents.  He 
stood  with  one  hand  resting  on  the  door-handle, 
while  with  the  other  he  raised  his  hat  respectful- 
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ly  from  his  very  dignified  gray  liead.  "If  your 
ladyship  would  not  mind  for  a  few  minutes,  till 
we  reach  the  hill-top,  it  really  would  be  safer,  I 
believe." 

"Oh,  please,  my  lady;  yes,  yes,"  implored 
Mrs.  Redbridge.  "Do,  please,  my  lady,  let 
me  get  out!" 

"Sit  still,  Redbridge,"  replied  Lady  Anna, 
severely.  ' '  What  an  execrable  coward  you  are ! 
Get  out,  Bullman?"  she  continued,  turning  to 
her  old  man-servant;  "get  out  of  my  carriage 
on  the  high-road?  You  know  —  you  know  I 
never  do  such  a  thing." 

"  But  on  this  occasion,  my  lady,  if  your  lady- 
ship would  not  really  mind." 

"  Won't  the  man  drive  on  ?  Can't  you  tell 
him,  Bullman  ?  How  stupid  you  all  are !  Red- 
bridge,  you  goose !  stop  that  sniveling  or  get 
out ;  get  out  with  you  if  you  will :  but  I,  Bull- 
man,  I  must  say — I  must  really  say  it  is  most 
extraordinary. " 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  my  lady,  that  your  ladyship 
—but—" 

"  Descendez,  done !  descendez!  get  out  quick, 
madame,  if  you  please,"  shouted  the  man  from 
the  box  again,  for  the  horses  were  throwing  np 
their  heads  and  showing  signs  of  renewed  eftbrts 
to  move ;  and  whether  backward  or  forward  this 
time  appeared  extremely  uncertain. 

Redbridge  at  this  point,  without  further  cere- 
mony, bundled  hastily  out.  Fear  quite  over- 
came all  awe  or  veneration,  and,  regardless  even 
of  her  ladyship's  toes,  she  tumbled  on  to  the  dusty 
road.  Then  at  last  Lady  Anna  arose,  yielding, 
not  to  her  own  fears  indeed,  but  in  obedience  to 
the  imploring  looks  of  her  old  functionary,  and 
the  peremptory  coercion  of  the  coachman  from 
the  box ;  and  she  descended,  slowly  and  cere- 
moniously, leaning  with  as  much  state  upon 
Bullman's  arm  as  if  stepping  from  her  chariot 
on  to  her  own  threshold  at  Erie's  Lynn. 

She  found  herself  in  the  centre  then  of  the 
steep,  rugged  way ;  and  in  a  few  seconds,  saving 
her  two  disconsolate  servants,  she  found  herself 
there  alone,  for  "Yee-hoop!"  the  coachman 
cried  once  more  to  his  horses,  loosening  the 
reins,  shaking  their  heads  violently  as  he  shout- 
ed, cracking  his  long  whip,  and  jangling  the 
harness-bells,  and  suddenly  away  went  his  steeds, 
relieved  of  three  solid  burdens,  away,  galloping 
at  a  rattling  pace,  toward  the  summit  of  the  hill. 
Lady  Anna  was  left  to.  wend  her  way  up  wearily 
as  she  best  could. 

The  sun  was  still  fierce  and  glaring,  the  heat 
was  intense,  and  so,  very  slowly  and  with  halting 
footsteps.  Lady  Anna  climbed  the  steep.  Still 
more  haltingly  she  was  followed  by  her  faithful 
but  most  discouraging  attendants,  of  whom  one 
looked  driven  to  the  very  outer  verge  of  all  digni- 
ty and  endurance,  and  the  other  was  hopelessly 
dissolved  in  tears.  Lady  Anna  heeded  neither 
of  them,  but  went  courageously  on.  She  soon 
saw  the  carriage  reach  the  hill -top,  and  there 
the  coachman  waited,  perhaps  politely  for  his 
freight  to  catch  him  up  and  get  in  again,  more 
probably  to  speculate  as  to  what  he  should  next 
do.  When,  after  many  minutes  of  weary  climb- 
ing, they  reached  him,  they  found  the  latter  was 
indeed  the  case ;  for  he  was  now  looking  blank- 
ly before  him  at  two  winding,  sloping  roads  that 
led  both  down  into  the  hollows  below.  One 
seemed  to  stretch  away  into  the  distant  country. 


while  the  other  disappeared  into  the  russet  woods 
of  the  valley,  and  looked  as  if  it  might  possibly 
lead  to  St.  Hilaire ;  but  the  man  was  undecided 
whether  to  follow  it. 

The  prospect  from  here  was  splendid.  Ear 
up  on  the  high  coteau  above  them  towered  still 
in  view  the  turrets  of  St.  Hilaire.  The  leafless 
woods  on  the  sloping  sides  of  the  little  valley 
which  la}'  between  them  and  the  chateau  cluster- 
ed deep  down  and  also  high  up  on  the  opposite 
side;  it  hid  the  chateau,  all  save  the  higher 
turrets,  from  their  view,  from  where  they  now 
stood,  and  it  grew  thick  and  close  round  the 
gardens,  and  screened  every  building  that  might 
lie  on  the  slopes  between.  Only  half-way  down 
the  sides  of  the  valley  there  rose  into  the  still 
air  a  soft  wreath  of  feathery  smoke,  floating 
away  above  the  tops  of  the  brown  trees,  and 
cuiiing  far  down  the  hollow  below  them.  It 
revealed  that  some  house  or  cottage  was  hidden 
snugly  in  the  clustering  wood  over  there ;  and 
this  bit  of  blue  smoke  caught  Lady  Anna's  eye, 
as  she  paused  and  meditated,  for  it  spoke  of 
comfort  and  welcome  and  habitation,  of  some 
one  neighborly  and  near,  of  a  fireside,  and  a  cozy 
homestead ;  it  seemed  to  speak  in  contradiction 
to  the  still  and  solitary  aspect  of  Chateau  de  St. 
Hilaire;  and  it  spoke  to  her  thus  at  her  journey's 
end,  with  curious  force  and  sweetness,  that  bit 
of  curling  smoke. 

"What  are  we  to  do?"  she  said  to  the  coach- 
man presently,  for  he  did  not  request  her  to  en- 
ter the  carriage,  and  he  was  still  looking  con'^ 
fusedly  around. 

Mr.  Bullman  stood  respectful,  "  at  ease,"  a 
few  paces  behind  her  ladyship.  Mrs.  Redbridge 
had  sat  down  by  the  ditch  side,  and  dried  her 
tears. 

"Dieu  salt!"  the  man  answered,  shrugging 
his  shoulders  with  emphatic  grimaces  of  disgust. 
"I  do  not  know  my  way  no  more  than  an  owl. 
Whether  to  go  up,  or  go  down,  or  turn  round 
and  go  back  again,  I  can  not  tell.  These  valleys 
here  on  the  coteaux  are  too  much  for  me,  and 
— pardon,  madame — but  I  am  not  of  this  coun- 
try myself.  I  come  from  the  side  of  the  Cauteret, 
I  do." 

"As  if  I  cared  where  you  come  from,"  ex- 
claimed Lady  Anna,  indignantly,  roused  at 
length  from  her  wonted  composure  of  demeanor 
and  address.  "What  do  you  mean  by  undertak- 
ing to  drive  a  lady  and  a  stranger  to  a  place 
which  you  do  not  know  ?" 

The  man  shrugged  his  shotdders  again. 
"Pardon,  madame,  but  I  thought  I  did  know. 
I  have  often  driven  parties  round  the  country 
this  way,  in  view  of  St.  Hilaire ;  and  how  was 
I  to  tell  that  the  chateau  was  so  difficult  to 
reach  ?" 

"Bah!  And  now,  what  do  vou  intend  to 
do?" 

"I  do  not  know,"  exclaimed  the  coachman 
again,  with  surly  resignation  to  the  inevitable ; 
"stay  where  I  am,  I  suppose,  till  my  horses  are 
rested,  then  find  the  way  somehow  to  where 
madame  desires  to  go." 

"Could  we  not  make  inquiries,  my  lady?" 
murmured  Bullman,  presently,  from  behind. 
"Some  of  they  rustics,  my  lady,  such  as  we  saw 
down  the  road  a  bit,  might  know  the  way  to  the 
castle.  We  might  institoot  inquiries,  if  your 
ladyship  pleases." 
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"Of  course,  yes  I"  exclaimed  Lady  Anna. 
"Tliat  will  be  the  very  best  thing  to  do.  But 
I  see  no  peasants  now,  BuUman." 

"Perhaps,  my  lady,  from  his  elevated  position 
the  coachman  might,"  insinuated  Bullman,  dis- 
creetly. 

"Ah!  yes — so!  Coachman," again  she  con- 
tinued, addressing  the  man  in  French,  "  why  do 
you  not  inquire  your  way?" 

"Ah-hal"  he  said,  with  a  sardonic  laugh; 
"  very  easy,  just  what  we  should  do,  madame ; 
only  there  is  no  one  to  ask.  Nothing  on  this 
side  the  valley;  but— hold!"  he  exclaimed,  sud- 
denly, standing  up  on  his  box,  and  looking  round 
from  side  to  side  as  he  spoke,  as  if  her  remark 
had  inspired  him  with  a  new  idea;  "ah!  I  de- 
clare, down  across  the  shoulder  of  the  hill,  I  see 
one  little  house.  If  madame  would  send  her 
courier  there,  he  might  indeed  find  somebody  to 
be  our  guide." 

"An  excellent  idea!  I  see  the  cottage  plain- 
ly," exclaimed  Lady  Anna;  "and,  Bullman," 
she  continued,  recovering  her  dignity  again,  and 
giving  her  orders  with  all  her  usual  ceremony 
and  composure,  "Bullman,  you  will  just  please 
step  to  that  cottage — see,  its  chimneys  are  quite 
visible  above  that  low  group  of  trees ;  you  will 
just  step  there,  and  present  Lady  Anna  Erie's 
compliments,  and  say — no,  I  forgot,  not  that  ex- 
actly— but.  please,  simply  state  that  Lady  Anna 
Erie,  of  Erie's  Lynn,  waits  on  the  hill  above 
here,  and  will  feel  obliged  by  their  sending  at 
once  a  person  to  show  her  the  road  to  St.  Hi- 
laire." 

Bullman  bowed  instantly  his  obedience,  with 
a  state  and  ceremony  that  rivaled  her  own  ;  but 
still  he  hesitated. 

"  Your  ladyship's  orders,"  he  murmnred,  "  are 
ray  law ;  but — a  thousand  pardons,  my  lady — the 
idea  is  admirable,  but  there  is  a  little  difficulty 
about  the  speech  on  my  part — a  hesitation.  I 
hm  sure  your  ladyship  will  excuse  and  under- 
stand." 

"The  speech!  The  language,  you  mean. 
Oh,  good  gracious!  Bullman,  I  quite  forgot. 
Ah !  well  the  coachman  must  go,  and  you  can 
hold  the  horses,  eh  ?" 

"Well,  my  lady,"  demurred  Bullman,  "if, 
now,  it  was  an  English  pair;  but  they  French 
critturs —  Indeed,  my  lady,  I  doubt  it,  if  an 
accident  were  to  occur  now  to  impede  your  la- 
dyship's progress — " 

"Pshaw!  "Well,  what,  I  ask  you,  is  to  be 
done?" 

Bullman  looked  sadly  toward  the  roof  of  the 
little  cottage  nestling  in  the  group  of  brown 
trees,  from  which  their  succor  was  to  come,  and 
then  he  glanced  back  at  Lady  Anna  again.  A 
meek  and  wistful  expression  came  over  his 
pompous  countenance. 

"Ah,  well,  it  is  .not  for  me  to  suggest,  my 
lady,"  he  said;  "but  your  ladyship  has  that 
fine  command  over  the  difficulties  of  the  French 
tongue  that  I  would  almost  venture  to  insinuate 
that  if  I  accompanied  your  ladyship — " 

"  You  mean  to  say,  Bullman,  that  I  must  go 
myself;  that  is  a  prett\'  pass  to  come  to.  If  I 
want  any  thing  done,  I  must  do  it ;  if  I  want  an 
errand  earned, I  must  carry  it  myself.  Well!" 
"I  do  not  see  any  one  about  the  cottages," 
broke  in  the  coachman,  impatiently,  "  or  I  could 
shout  to  them  from  here  to  come ;   but  if  you 


will  send  your  man  to  knock  at  the  door  or  win- 
dow, madame,  it  migiit  be  a  good  thing.  For 
me,  I  can  not  leave  these  horses,  or  they  will 
yet  have  the  carriage  over  the  edge.  Go,  go," 
he  added,  emphatically,  to  Bullman,  pointing  at 
the  same  time  with  much  energy  at  the  distant 
cottage  roof. 

"  Come,"  said  Lady  Anna,  in  a  very  dignified 
accent ;  and  she  set  forth.  Bullman  stepped  a 
few  paces  behind  her,  while  Redbridge  dragged 
herself  up  slowly  from  out  the  ditch,  followed  at 
some  distance,  drying  her  eyes  disconsolately  as 
she  went  along. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

KSCCAEAN   EVENING    SOXGS. 

Ladt  Axka  crossed  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
walking  wearily  again  over  the  hot  road.  The 
sun  was  sinking  now  into  gorgeous  masses  of 
crimson  clouds  that  rose,  piled  up  one  above  the 
other,  away  beyond  the  farthest  horizon  of  the 
mountains ;  the  broad  level  rays  of  light  came 
straight  across  the  valleys  and  hill-tops,  bathing 
the  whole  glorious  landscape  in  a  ruddy  glow; 
and  Lady  Anna  paused,  in  spite  of  herself,  to 
exclaim  and  gaze  as  the  splendor  and  richness 
and  bewitching  beauty  of  the  scene  broke  for 
the  first  time  upon  lier  realization,  as  on  her 
view. 

Gilbert's  enthusiasm  recurred  to  her:  her 
cheek  flushed  with  unwonted  emotion,  and  tears 
welled  up  unbidden  to  her  eyes  ;  for  the  thought 
came  back  to  her  of  all  his  glowing  descriptions, 
of  his  passionate  enthusiasm,  of  his  tenderness 
for  this,  as  he  had  once  called  it,  "the  paradise 
of  his  romance."  It  all  rushed  over  her,  full  of 
thrilling  memories.  And  these  were  Gilbert's 
mountains!  these  the  snowy  peaks  in  which  he 
had  so  delighted,  the  smiling  sunlit  valleys  he 
had  loved  so  well,  the  land  of  his  dreams,  the 
home  of  his  heart,  the  shrine  of  all  his  devotion  ; 
there  it  lay,  outstretched  in  its  richness,  and  its 
glory,  and  its  beauty,  before  her  now.  At  last 
she  almost  echoed  his  enthusiasm,  as  her  heart 
beat,  and  her  tired  eyes  wandered  across  the  val- 
leys and  the  coteaux  tops  toward  that  glorious 
horizon,  where  the  snowy  crests  pierced  the 
evening  sky. 

In  the  foreground,  a  little  down  the  hill  among 
the  trees,  lay  the  cottage ;  and,  after  a  few  mo- 
ments' pause.  Lady  Anna  walked  on  again,  and 
went  straight  toward  it.  It  was  a  low-roofed, 
poor  little  place,  with  gray -marled  walls;  a 
deep  porch,  and  low-latticed  windows.  A  strag- 
gling vine-garden  led  up  to  it ;  a  shaggy  goat 
browsed  on  a  plot  of  grass  close  to  the  door ; 
some  red  earthen  pots  stood  about  under  tlie 
porch-leads;  a  thin  blue  smoke  rose  from  the 
chimney.  The  house  was  evidently  inhabited, 
though  no  one  was  to  be  seen.  It  was  poor  and 
comfortless ;  but  a  wild,  picturesque  little  spot, 
the  grand  background  of  the  mountains  rising 
all  around  it,  and  the  broad  rays  of  the  sunset 
bathing  it  in  crimson  light. 

"If  you  please,  my  lady,  shall  I  knock?" 
said  Bullman,  as  Lady  Anna  still  paused. 
"The  'ouse  do  seem  inhabited,  to  judge  from 
the  bit  of  smoke,  but  it  is  astonishing  quiet." 

"Ah,  hush!"  exclaimed  Lady  Anna,  as  her 
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footstep  trod  the  threshold,  and  she  paused  again, 
for  Bullman's  discreet  speech  and  suggestion 
had  been  interrupted  by  a  sound  that  at  that 
moment  stole  out  softl}'  upon  her  ear.  "Hush ! 
hush!"  she  said  again,  and  she  remained  still 
and  listened. 

It  was  the  low  sound  of  singing  that  reached 
her,  coming  from  within  the  little  humble  door ; 
of  singing  so  sweet,  so  soft,  so  musical,  and  so 
wonderfully  sympathetic  that  Lady  Anna,  whose 
neiTes  were  already  touched  by  the  fatigue  and 
excitements  of  her  journey,  and  by  the  heart- 
thrilling  associations  and  influence  of  that  glori- 
ous sunset  view,  listened,  hushed  and  arrested, 
with  a  wonderful  echo  of  softened  feeling  mov- 
ing somewhere  deeply  within  her,  and  glistening 
in  the  reflection  of  her  eyes.  She  was  very  tired, 
she  thought,  and  that  was  surely  why  the  simple 
song,  the  cooing  strains  of  a  peasant -woman, 
doubtless  hushing  her  child  to  sleep,  should  thus 
touch  her  so  strangely ;  but,  truly,  it  was  very 
beautiful,  and  in  silence  she  remained  listening 
still,  the  notes  of  the  soft  voice  stealing  out  to 
her.  It  was,  as  she  imagined,  a  Basque  peasant- 
song: 

"Ichnson  nrac  handi, 
Ezta  oudoric  agueri," 

were  the  words  that  came  floating  out  to  her, 
chanted  to  that  music  of  the  mountains  that  is 
at  once  so  soothing  and  sympathetic,  so  wild  and 
sweet  and  strange ;  it  was,  in  truth,  a  song  that 
the  peasants  of  the  far-away  ranges  or  the  Es- 
cuara  gypsies  sing  on  such  sunset  evenings  to 
soothe  the  little  children  to  sleep. 

"  Pasaco  ninsaqueni  audio 
Mailea  icustea  gatic," 

came  the  thrilling  cadence,  rising  and  falling 
again  and  again,  and  Lady  Anna  listened.  A 
few  minutes,  and  then  suddenly,  with  quickened 
curiosity,  she  pushed  the  door  gently  open,  just  a 
little  way — she  saw  into  the  room.  Then  again 
she  paused ;  she  slightly  started,  and  stepped 
backward  and  was  silent  again.  She  had  open- 
ed the  door  so  quietly  that  she  had  been  unheard, 
and  the  singing  went  on  still,  and  it  continued 
so  thrilling  and  so  sweet,  that  it  was  little  won- 
der she  shrunk  from  interrupting  it ;  besides,  the 
scene  before  her  was  strange  and  unexpected 
enough  to  induce  her  thus  to  pause  and  gaze. 

Through  a  small  lattice  on  the  western  side 
the  sun-rays  streamed  into  the  little  square  room, 
bathing  its  inmates  with  a  warm,  golden  glow  ; 
it  touched  every  thing,  all  the  poor  little  humble 
pieces  of  furniture,  with  bright  color  and  light; 
it  glistened  on  the  copper  pans  and  platters  on 
the  shelves ;  it  deepened  the  red  tints  of  the 
earthen  dishes,  the  jugs  and  water-cruches  of 
quaint  classical  form  that  stood  about  on  the  ta- 
ble and  on  tlie  ground.  It  seemed  quite  to  ex- 
tinguish the  lustre  and  flame  of  a  small  log-fire 
that  bumed  in  the  black  chimney ;  it  lighted  up 
the  picturesque  figure  and  bright-colored  petti- 
coat and  kerchief  of  a  peasant- woman,  who 
stood  with  her  back  turned  to  Lady  Anna  in  the 
centre  of  the  room ;  it  fell  in  warm,  soft  rays 
across  a  rough  wooden  bed  in  which  lay,  appar- 
ently sleeping,  a  sick  and  pain-worn  child ;  and 
it  crowned  as  with  a  halo  of  glory  the  dusky  hair 
and  uncovered  head  of  a  young  and  graceful 
woman,  who  sat,  her  face  tin-ned  also  from  the 
door-way,  chanting  her  sweet  music  by  the  sick 


child's  bed.  Both  she  and  the  mother,  for  surely 
she  was  the  mother,  that  peasant  who  stood  there, 
her  whole  attitude  speaking  watchful  anxiety  and 
concern,  both  were  so  occupied  in  watching  the 
little  suff"ering  one  as  she  dropped  asleep  under 
tlie  soothing  power  of  that  soft-rippling  voice, 
that  they  did  not  notice  that  the  door  had  open- 
ed, nor  that  any  one  stood  watching  them  there. 
The  lady  sung  on,  sitting  perfectly  still  and  ab- 
sorbed, a  curious  and  lovely  picture — that  halo 
of  the  golden  sunset  resting  upon  her  waving 
hair,  her  long  skirts  sweeping  the  ground  beside 
her,  her  hat  lying  on  a  stool  a  few  yards  away, 
her  graceful  figure  bending,  her  hands  clasped 
upon  her  knee,  her  head  moving  gently  to  and 
fro  with  the  floating  rise  and  fall  of  the  "low,  soft 
cadence  of  her  song. 

Suddenly  the  peasant  -  woman  moved ;  some 
sound  from  without,  from  Bullman  or  Eedbridge, 
in  their  desolation,  in  the  distance,  must  have 
reached  her  ear ;  she  moved,  she  turned,  and  she 
saw  Lady  Anna. 

"  Cielo  I "  she  exclaimed,  in  her  Basque  tongue, 
and  in  a  low,  suppressed  voice  of  surprise, 
' '  Cielo !  madame,  what  will  you  ?  Do  you  want 
to  enter  here  ?"'  Ai:d  she  sprung  forward,  with  a 
glance  of  anxiety  toward  her  child,  fearful  lest  it 
should  be  disturbed. 

At  the  same  time,  with  the  instinctive  hospi- 
tality of  her  race,  she  threw  the  door  open,  and 
at  her  exclamation  and  movement  the  singing 
ceased,  for  at  that  instant  the  lady  had  also 
heard.  She  hushed  her  song,  she  turned  round, 
and  the  unknown  faces  of  Lady  Anna  Erie  and 
iNIr.  Bullman  met  her  eye.  In  a  moment  she 
had  sprung  to  her  feet.  Who  they  were,  what 
they  wanted  at  that  hour,  and  at  that  distance 
from  the  town,  she  could  not  know,  but  still  she 
hurried  forward  without  delay.  Enough ;  she 
saw  strangers  and  English,  as  she  detected  be- 
fore she  spoke  one  word,  and  it  was  her  duty  to 
arrest  them.  She  came  quickly  forward,  and, 
without  the  slightest  hesitation,  laid  her  hand 
upon  Lady  Anna's  arm. 

•"'Will  you  be  so  very  kind  as  to  tell  me,"  be- 
gan that  lady,  in  her  slow  and  very  stumbling 
French ;  but  she  had  scarcely  time  to  say  even 
so  much  before  those  two  soft,  eager  hands  were 
clasped  eagerly  over  hers ;  she  was  drawn  back, 
with  gentle  force  and  determination,  into  the  gar- 
den, and  a  clear  voice  was  saying  to  her  in  rapid 
accents,  and  in  English  almost  as  pure  as  her 
own, 

"  Yon  must  not  go  in  there  ;  pardon  me,  ma- 
dame, but  indeed  you  must  not ;  that  poor  child 
is  ill — ver\'  ill,  I  fear — with  a  most  malignant  fe- 
ver, and  the  doctor  assured  me  no  one  can  with 
any  safety  breathe  the  air  of  the  room.  You 
must  not  go  in." 

"A  malignant  fever!"  screamed  Mrs.  Eed- 
bridge, who,  at  the  appearance  of  that  elegant- 
looking  little  lady,  had  come  hastily  within  ear- 
shot of  where  she  stood.  "Malignant  fever,  in- 
deed !  My  lady,  my  lady,  what  next  ?"  And 
she  beat  a  rapid  retreat  again  toward  the  garden 
gate. 

"Ahem,  my  lady !"  began  Bullman  also,  step- 
ping briskly  backward  from  the  perilous  proximi- 
ty of  the  door. 

But  Lad}'  Anna  heeded  neither  of  them  ;  she 
was  listening  still  to  the  rapid,  eager  accents  of 
the  unknown  speaker,  and  she  was  gazing,  hav- 
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ing  not  yet  uttered  a  word,  upon  tlie  strange, 
unfamiliar  loveliness  of  the  countenance,  as  the 
stranger  stood,  her  hands  still  clasping  Lady 
Anna's,  her  eyes  glowing  in  the  sun-rays,  full  of 
earnest  expression,  and  deep  and  clear  in  their 
reflection  as  two  limpid  wells  of  light. 

"You  must  not  go  in,"  she  still  repeated,  her 
voice  falling  with  a  soft,  musical  intonation,  and 
■with  a  slight  foreign  accent,  upon  the  last  syllable 
of  her  words.     "  You  must  not  go  in." 

"And  yet,"  said  Lady  Anna,  softly,  answer- 
ing the  vivid,  speaking  expression  of  the  counte- 
nance more  than  tlie  words,  and  seeming  to  give 
utterance  within  herself  to  the  quick,  strange  im- 
pression its  singular  beauty  had  made  upon  her, 
"and  yet  jiou  have  been  in  there." 

"  I  ?"  Ah,  yes ;  wiiy  not  ?"  she  answered,  turn- 
ing her  f;\ce  a  little  away,  with  a  quiet  look  of 
curious  pain  flashing  across  it;  "what  does  it 
matter  for  me?''  And  then  she  turned  again 
and  looked  straiglit  up  at  Lady  Anna,  and  an- 
other expression,  a  sudden  gleam  of  surprise,  of 
inquiry,  of  perplexity,  came  over  her  firce.  She 
scanned  the  cold,  handsome  countenance  before 
her,  and  noted  the  clear-cut  features,  the  curl  of 
the  lip,  and  the  droop  of  the  eyes.  Was  it  a 
countenance  unknown  to  her.?  Had  she  never 
looked  upon  the  fine-drawn  outline  of  these  Den- 
ingham  features  before  ?  She  gazed  wondering- 
ly  an  instant,  and  then  she  spoke  again. 

"Can  I  do  any  thing  for  you,  madame?  Do 
you  want  any  one?  Are  you  not  in  search  of 
something,  that  you  stop  on  your  evening  drive 
to  open  this  cottage  door  ?  Can  I  do  any  thing 
for  you  ?" 

Then  it  came  flashing  out  upon  her,  suddenly 
and  instantly,  the  cold  brilliancy  of  the  beautiful 
Deningham  smile,  tiic  smile  that  on  Gilbert's  lips 
so  resembled  his  mother's,  though  she  rarely  re- 
flected the  sweet,  kind  light  of  his  bright- blue 
eyes. 

Lady  Anna  bowed  courteously  now,  and  with 
a  rapid  flash  her  lips  parted  and  her  face  lighted 
up  for  a  moment,  and  in  that  smile  her  questioner 
recognized  her  before  she  spoke  another  wo^ 
The  two  eager  hands  that  had  clasped  Lady- 
Anna's  relaxed  their  hold,  and  dropped  slowly 
away,  and  the  lady  retired  back  a  step,  and  look- 
ed up  with  irrepressible  astonishment  in  her  gaze. 
Her  lips  parted,  and  seemed  to  tremble  with  mute 
consternation  as  Lady  Anna,  still  courteously 
smiling,  proceeded  to  say,  "You  can  certainly 
do  something  for  me  if  you  will  be  so  very  kind  ; 
though,  indeed,  the  comfort  of  finding  you  here 
to  speak  English  to  me  seems  to  demand  so 
much  gratitude  for  the  moment  as  to  make  me 
forgetful  of  every  thing  else.  But  you  can,  in- 
deed, help  me." 

"Will  you  command  me?"  murmured  the 
other  again,  and  a  tremulous  emotion  seemed  to 
break  into  her  voice — she  could  scarcely  control 
it ;  but  Lady  Anna  was  not  quick  in  her  percep- 
tions, and  she  noticed  nothing  peculiar  in  the 
sudden  feeling  that  quivered  over  the  lovely  face. 
Quite  unconscious,  she  continued,  "I  have  lost 
my  way ;  I  have  a  stupid  coachman.  We  are 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  valley,  he  tells  me,  and 
he  positively  can  not  drive  me  to  the  Chateau  de 
St.  Hilaire." 

To  St.  Hilaire !     All  doubt,  if  there  had  been 

any,  of  Lad}'  Anna's  identity  had  vanislied  now. 

"To  St.  Hilaire?"  the  strange  lady  repeated; 


and  she  scanned  her  questioner's  fiice  again,  but 
no  glance  of  recognition  of  her  own  identity  was 
visible  there.  What  should  she  say  or  do  ?  Lady 
Anna  looked  pale  and  worn  out,  but  still  perfect- 
ly unconscious,  as  her  unknown  friend  repeated, 
"  To  St.  Hilaire  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes — to  the  Chateau  de  St.  Hilaire.  I 
intend  to  visit  my  sister.  My  carriage  is  on  the 
eminence  there.  Will  you  be  so  obliging  as  to 
cause  some  one  to  direct  us?" 

"I  am  verv-  sorrj',"  said  the  other,  in  soft  ac- 
cents; "but  it  is  a  long  way  round  from  this 
point  by  the  carriage-entrance  to  the  grounds  of 
St.  Hilaire.  Your  coachman  has  come  quite  the 
wrong  way;  but — "  and  she  laughed  a  little  low, 
quaint  laugh  to  herself  at  a  curious,  suddenly  re- 
curring memory — "I  have  known  people  make 
that  same  mistake  before." 

"Dear  me,  how  very  tiresome!"  exclaimed 
Lady  Anna. 

"But  you  wish  to  go  to  St.  Hilaire,"  contin- 
ued the  other,  "to  visit  the  marquise?  But, 
madame,  do  you  know  that  there  is  nobody  at 
the  chateau  at  present?" 

"No  one  at  the  chateau?  What!"  exclaim- 
ed Lady  Anna,  remembering,  with  sudden  con- 
sternation, that  in  her  hurry  and  excitement  and 
impatience  she  had  never  announced  her  visit. 
"Is  my  sister — is  the  Marquise  de  St.  Hilaire 
away  ?" 

"Yes,  madame,  they  are  all  away.  They 
have  gone  to  Bianitz  for  a  fortnight  or  more. 
Of  course,  the  marquise  could  not  have  expected 
you  at  this  period.  Surely  not,  madame ;  surely 
not,  indeed  ?" 

"No,  sure  enough,  she  did  not  expect  me," 
said  Lady  Anna,  curtlv.  "I  did  not  announce 
myself,  as  perhaps  I  should  have  done ;  but  I 
had  business  with  my  sister,"  she  added,  gloom- 
ily. "I  wished  to  see  her  quickly  ;  so,  without 
waiting  to  write  to  her,  I  came  oft"  at  once." 

"Ah,  what  a  pity!"  said  her  unknown  friend, 
slowly.  "How  grieved  the  dear  marquise  will 
be." 

"But  I  presume  the  whole  household  is  not 
gone,"  continued  Lady  Anna,  brusqueh'.  "I 
dare  say  I  shall  find  a  servant  or  two  to  look 
after  me  until  my  sister's  return." 

"Surely,"  was  the  reply.  "You  will  be  re- 
ceived with  all  proper  attention,  rest  assured, 
madame,  and  a  telegram  shall  be  sent  to  the 
marquise  without  delay.  But  still  I  fear,  for 
your  comfort  and  requirements,  there  is  scarcely 
sufficient — the  upper  servants  accompanied  the 
family.  The  vicomte  was  married,  madame,  as 
of  course  you  know,  last  spring.  He  has  been 
in  Spain  with  his  wife  lately,  and  has  just  come 
back,  and  they  have  gone  to  meet  him ;  but  the 
marquise  will  certainly  return  immediately  when 
she  hears  that  you  have  arrived." 

"Dear  me!  dear  me!"  exclaimed  Lady  Anna, 
"how  tiresome  it  all  is,  to  be  sure.  Heie  am 
I  at  the  top  of  the  wrong  hill,  and  at  the  end  of 
my  long  journey,  and  it  seems  there  will  be 
nobody  to  meet  me,  after  all."  And,  overcome 
with  fatigue  and  disappointment,  the  stately  old 
lady's  composure  very  nearly  gave  way.  The 
other  looked  up  at  her  sympathetically,  and  with 
tender,  wondering  eyes  for  a  moment,  and  then 
she  said,  very  low, 

"And  you  are  the  sister  of  the  Marquise  de 
St,  Hilaire,  madame  ?" 
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"Yes,  yes,  of  course.  Violet  de  St.  Hilaire 
is  my  only  sister,  I  tell  you,  and  I  am  Lady 
Anna  Erie." 

The  soft,  lovely  face  that  she  looked  upon  was 
bent  again  as  she  spoke,  and  thei'e  came  no  an- 
swer, while  Lady  Anna  turned  away  and  looked 
petulantly  around.  She  was  annoyed  bej-ond 
endurance  at  last.  Suddenly  the  other  said, 
hesitatingly,  as  if  uncertain  how  much  it  really 
became  her  to  say, 

"  You  are  the  sister  of  the  dear  marquise,  and 
I,  madame — I  think  I  may  say — I  am  her  fiiend. 
In  her  absence,  can  I  do  nothing  ?  May  I  vent- 
ure, although  I  am  a  stranger,  indeed — " 

"A  stranger!"  exclaimed  Lady  Anna.  "Per- 
haps so  ten  minutes  ago,  my  dear;  but  I  am  so 
glad  to  see  you,  and  to  hear  you  speaking  En- 
glish in  this  desolate  place,  that  you  do  not  feel 
in  the  least  a  stranger  to  me.  Indeed,  unless  you 
will  guide  me,  I  have  not  a  notion  where  to  go." 

The  two  soft  hands  were  lying  on  hers  again 
before  she  had  ceased  to  speak. 

"Will  you  let  me  guide  you,  madame  ?"  came 
the  murmured  answer  to  her  last  words,  uttered 
with  a  curious  deferential  solicitude.  ""Will 
you  come  with  me?  I  am  sure  you  need  rest 
and  refreshment.  Will  you  come,  although  I 
ajii  a  stranger  to  you,  madame,  although  you 
know  not  who  I  may  be?" 

"Whoever  you  are,  my  dear,"  replied  Lady 
Anna,  touched  beyond  her  usual  control  by  the 
tender,  uncommon  beauty  of  the  face  raised  with 
such  wistful  deference  toward  her  own,  "who- 
ever you  may  be,  you  are  a  saint  on  earth,  or 
you  would  not  be  in  there,''  she  added,  nodding 
with  solemn  significance  toward  the  door  that 
had  been  closed  behind  them. 

"Ah,  my  poor  little  patient,"  said  the  other, 
gently;  "I  have  left  her  doing  well.  I  can  slip 
away  easily  now." 

"That  was  a  Christian  duty,  my  dear — a 
Christian  duty,"  said  Lady  Anna,  with  stern 
emphasis  again. 

"Ah,  no!  There  is  no  question  of  duty. 
These  people  are  my  dear,  familiar  friends;  nat- 
urally they  send  for  me  in  their  troubles,  as  in 
their  simple  joys.  But  now,  madame,  may  I 
not  guide  you?  You  must  be  tired  indeed. 
Will  you  come  with  me,  really  ?  will  you  let  me 
show  you  the  way  ?" 

"The  way  to  St.  Hilaire — I  shall  indeed  be 
g;rateful.  And,  see,  my  two  servants  are  just 
down  the  road.  We  need  not  trouble  you  far, 
only  to  direct  the  coachman." 

"But  the  way  to  St.  Hilaire,  dear  madame, 
at  least  tlie  carriage-way,  is  several  miles  round 
the  coteaux  from  where  we  now  are.  You  can 
not  reach  the  chateau  from  this  side  except  on 
foot  through  the  gardens.  And  you  will  find 
nothing  ready  for  your  reception  at  the  chateau. 
Will  you  not  adopt  another  plan  ?  Will  you  not 
accompany  me  where  I  would  lead  you,  and  let 
your  servant  go  round  with  the  carriage,  and 
apprise  them  of  your  arrival  at  St.  Hilaire  ?" 

"And  meantime  I  am  to  go — where?"  said 
Lady  Anna. 

"  Where  I  will  lead  you.  Will  you  not  ac- 
company me  by  the  foot-path  to  the  cliateau 
through  the  gai'dens  ?  It  is  no  distance,  indeed. 
May  I  be  your  guide,  dear  madame?  May  I 
not  lead  you  to  my  own  little  home  for  refresh- 
ment and  repose  ?" 


"I  will  gladly  accompany  you,  my  dear," said 
Lady  Anna,  "for  I  am  tired  out  and  weary  in- 
deed. I  feel  as  if  my  journey  had  been  a  long 
one ;  and  I  know  not,  after  all,  what  I  may  have 
found  at  its  end." 

'      "Will  you  come,  then ?"  wliispered  the  other, 

softly,  and  she  drew  the  old  lady's  hand  within 

her  arm ;  and  they  turned  up  tlie  hill  till  they 

,  reached  the  carriage,  and,  after  a  few  words  of 

'  explanation  and  direction  to  the  servants,  they 

turned  down  the  hill  together  again,  through  the 

wood  into  the  hollow,  across  the  rustic  bridge 

j  that  spanned  the  rivulet,  then  up  the  bank  by 

the  winding  path. 

'  The  old  lady  walked  now  «ith  tottering  and 
weary  footsteps,  wholly  unlike  her  usual  self,  and 
she  leaned  gladly  on  the  younger  woman,  on 
whose  arm  the  clinging  touch  of  the  frail  and 
trembling  fingers  thrilled  with  an  intensity  of 
feeling  she  could  scarcely  suppress.  They  reach- 
ed the  road  that  ran  round  the  wall  beneath 
hanging  creepers  and  roses  ;  they  crossed  it  and 
passed  through  a  gate  at  which  Gilbert  had  lin- 
gered often,  and  for  the  first  time  one  autumn 
evening,  now  eighteen  months  ago  ;  and  slowly, 
and  with  halting  paces,  Lady  Anna  walked  on, 
still  letting  her  young  hostess  lead  and  support 
her — on  over  the  lawn,  among  the  flower-beds, 
and  through  the  lattice  window,  that  stood  open, 
as  usual,  revealing  the  quaint  interior  of  the 
room. 

Lady  Anna  found  herself  drawn  gently  across 
the  threshold  and  toward  the  fire-place,  while 
soft  words  of  welcome  fell  pleasantly  on  her  ears. 
The  room  looked  pretty  and  inviting,  and 
Lady  Anna,  tired  out  beyond  all  power  of  aston- 
ishment or  curiosity,  yielded  unresistingly  to  the 
sense  of  comfort  that  thus  greeted  her  at  the  end 
of  her  weaiy  way.  She  had  gone  through  so 
many  strange  experiences  since  she  had  left 
Erie's  Lynn  that  this  little  curious  episode  in  her 
joui-ney  toward  St.  Hilaire  chimed  in  naturally 
with  all  the  rest ;  and  without  any  resistance  or 
question  she  allowed  herself  to  be  quietly  divest- 
ed of  her  traveling-cloak,  and  to  be  set  down  in 
home-like  proximity  to  the  chimney-corner ;  and 
there  she  sat,  quite  exhausted  and  silent  for  some 
minutes,  scarcely  realizing  any  peculiarity  in  her 
situation  or  noticing  her  little  hostess,  who  moved 
about  administering  to  her  comfort  with  quiet 
and  noiseless  efforts.  She  left  Lady  Anna  quiet- 
ly to  recover  herself  for  a  few  minutes ;  then,  in 
I  low,  soothing  accents,  she  said, 
I  "  You  must  be  tired  indeed,  dear  lady,  and  I 
know  you  will  like  a  cup  of  tea.  Stay,  I  will 
order  it  for  you  directly.  Rest  quietly ;  I  will 
soon  return." 

!  And  with  that  she  was  gone,  closing  the  door 
gently  behind  her,  and  leaving  the  room  to  si- 
lence and  repose.  Repose,  indeed,  Lady  Anna 
found  it. 

After  the  long  strain  of  the  railway  jouraey, 
,  with  sleepless  nights  and  weary  days,  how  luxu- 
1  rious  seemed  the  low  chair  into  which  she  had 
;  been  placed ;  how  refreshing  the  complete  still- 
I  ness  and  comfort  of  the  room ;  how  pleasant, 
now  the  sun  had  set  and  the  evening  chills  began 
to  fall,  was  the  glow  that  reached  her  from  the 
wood  fire !     How  tired  she  felt,  and  how  strange- 
ly and  completely  at  rest ! 

I      She  sunk  gradually  back  into  the  depths  of  the 
I  chair ;   the  soothing  influence  of  stillness  fell 
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softly  over  her  spirit ;  she  ceased  little  by  little 
to  remember  her  weariness — her  eyeHds  closed, 
her  hands  were  folded  softly  and  placidly  one 
over  the  other,  and  she  fell  asleep. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

ah!    STAT. 

Lady  Anxa  must  have  slept  long,  for  tlie  night 
had  fallen  when  she  awoke.  She  opened  Iier 
eyes  slowly,  and,  as  they  liglited  on  her  surround- 
ings, she  started.  For  an  instant  she  could  not 
remember  where  she  was.  She  remained  quiet, 
and  allowed  her  gaze  to  wander  round  the  room 
before  she  roused  herself.  Perfect  stillness  reign- 
ed, save  for  the  soft,  crackling  sound  of  the  burn- 
ing wood,  and  the  only  light  was  from  tiie  fire- 
flames  that  danced  up  bright  and  clear,  showing 
her,  as  her  eyes  traveled  slowly,  what  a  strange- 
looking  room  it  was. 

She  had  been  so  tired  when  she  came  in,  and 
had  entered  so  hurriedly,  and  had  follen  asleep 
so  immediately  she  sat  down,  that  she  had  no- 
ticed nothing.  But  now,  in  the  flickering  light, 
the  curiously  lined  walls,  the  jasper  vases,  the 
easel  with  its  pictures,  and  all  the  other  costly 
furnishings  of  the  room  met  her  wondering  gaze, 
and  all  seemed  strange  to  her ;  and  yet  not 
strange  I  like  nothing  she  had  ever  seen,  most 
certainly ;  and  yet  like  something  of  which  she 
had  read  or  heard. 

She  sat  up  that  she  might  see  better  after  a 
while,  moving  noiselessly  and  glancing  quietly 
around ;  and  suddenly  she  perceived  her  un- 
known hostess  just  opposite  to  her,  drawn  back 
into  the  shadow,  sitting  quite  silent  and  still. 
Lady  Anna  looked  eagerly  across  and  watched 
her  for  a  moment.  She  could  see  the  large  eyes 
fixed  dreamily  on  the  flames,  and  she  could  de- 
tect that  they  were  laden  with  grave  expression, 
and  full  of  some  saddening  thought  —  some 
thought  that  so  absorbed  the  thinker  that  she 
remained  unconscious  for  several  minutes  that 
Lady  Anna  had  awaked  from  her  refreshing  slum- 
bers, and  was  gazing  with  much  wonder  and 
compassion  into  her  face.  For  those  feelings 
were  stirred  within  Lady  Anna's  heart  as  she 
watched  that  fair  young  countenance,  and  traced 
in  its  touching  aspect  some  sad,  hidden  story  of 
pain.  She  looked  so  lovely  and  so  resigned,  and 
yet  so  intensely  sorrowful. 

Suddenly  she  turned  her  eyes  full,  as  she  sup- 
posed, upon  her  sleeping  guest,  and  she  caught 
the  old  lady's  gaze  fixed  full  upon  her,  and  across 
the  fire-light  their  eyes  met  for  a  moment  in  si- 
lence, the  younger  woman's  gaze  laden  with  a 
weight  of  intense  emotion  that  seemed  to  agonize 
her  inwardly,  and  threatened  to  overcome  her 
self-control;  and  Lady  Anna's  full  of  wondering 
inquiry,  as  if  her  instinct  strove  fruitlessly  to  read 
the  enigma  written  on  that  wistful  face. 

Lady  Anna  paused,  and  after  a  moment  the 
other  rose,  came  over  to  her,  and,  with  a  sudden 
impulse,  sunk  on  her  knees  by  the  old  lady's  side. 

"You  feel  rested?"'  she  said.  "You  have 
had  a  long,  quiet  sleep,  madame  ?  Has  it  done 
you  good  ?" 

"A  great  deal  of  good,  my  dear,"  replied  Lady 
Anna,  rousing  herself  with  energy.  "I  feel 
quite  refreshed — much  better." 


"I  am  so  glad  —  you  look  better;  for  when 
you  entered  you  seemed  worn  out  indeed,"  con- 
tinued her  hostess,  softly. 

' '  Yes.  And,  dear  me,  it  seems  all  so  strange ! 
I  really  do  not  know  what  is  to  become  of  me," 
began  Lady  Anna  again.  "Here  I  am,  and  my 
sister  is  away,  and  there  is  nobody  at  the  cha- 
teau ;  and  what  on  earth,  I  should  like  to  know, 
am  I  to  do?" 

"You  will  stay  here  to-night,  dear  lad}-," 
whispered  her  friend.  "See,  it  is  now  dark,  and 
upstairs  all  is  ready  for  you.  Y''ou  will  stay,  will 
you  not  ?  You  will  not  refuse  to  stay  and  rest 
with  me  ?" 

"  Refuse  ?  My  dear,  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know. 
I  have  never  traveled  before,  anywhere,  at  any 
time  of  my  life,  you  see,  and  I  am  sure  I  don't 
in  the  least  know  what  to  do!" 

"You  will  have  a  cup  of  tea  now,  dear  ma» 
dame,  that  is  what  you  will  do,"  continued  the 
other,  rising.  "See — your  tea,  in  your  English 
fashion,  is  all  ready  for  you,  and  later  you  will 
go  upstairs  and  have  a  quiet  night's  rest.  To- 
morrow will  be  time  enough  to  trouble  yourself 
with  the  question  of  what  you  will  like  to  do  un- 
til Madame  de  St.  Hilaire  returns.  To-night,  at 
all  events,  you  will  stay  with  me  here.  Mean- 
time, dear  lady,  will  you  drink  your  cup  of  tea  ?" 
And  as  she  spoke  she  wheeled  a  little  table,  with 
an  English  tea-service,  to  Lady  Anna's  side,  and 
then  she  filled  a  cup  with  cream  and  sugar  and 
very  fragrant  tea.  "Is  that  as  j'ou  like  it ?"  she 
asked.  "You  see,  I  am  very  stupid  about  your 
English  way." 

"I  am  sure  you  are  very  kind  to  me,"  said 
Lady  Anna — "extremely  kind,"  she  continued, 
as,  with  much  satisfaction  and  enjoyment,  she 
sipped  her  tea.  "  I  am  sure  I  ought  to  be  very 
grateful,  and  I  am.  This  tea  is  excellent,  my 
dear,  and  I  must  confess,  indeed,  that  I  did  not 
expect  to  drink  it  as  good  as  this  in  France." 

"But  I  am  not  a  Frenchwoman,  madame," 
said  her  hostess,  quietly,  ' '  nor  do  I  buy  my  tea 
in  France.  This  comes  to  me  from  a  long  way 
oft":  it  is  sent  to  me  every  year." 

"You  are  not  a  Frenchwoman?"  said  Lady 
Anna,  with  slight  astonishment,  looking  sudden- 
ly round  the  room  again  and  back  to  her  hostess 
with  rapid  glances,  as  if,  now  that  the  fiitigue 
and  stupefaction  of  her  senses  were  passing  some- 
what away,  curiosity  as  to  her  situation  and  her 
unknown  entertainer  were  beginning  to  assert  its 
power.  The  question, "Who  and  what  are  you, 
then,  my  dear?"  rose  to  her  lips  instinctively, 
but  it  seemed  difficult,  thus  ungarnished,  to  put 
it.  She  paused,  and  again  looked  earnestly  at 
her  hostess.  "You  are  not  a  Frenchwoman," 
she  said.  ' '  Why,  I  thought — I  thought  you  were 
one  of  my  sister  Violet's  young  friends." 

"One  of  her  friends,  I  hope,  though  not  a 
Frenchwoman.  Russia,"  she  added,  softly,  "  was 
my  father's  native  land." 

"A  Russian !"  Lady  Anna  put  down  her  tea- 
cup, and  she  both  started  and  stared.  A  Rus- 
sian !  This  graceful  woman,  with  those  sweet, 
serious  eyes,  and  soft,  caressing  manner.  She 
— a  Russian!  like  that  other  one,  "the  Bab3io- 
nish  woman  " — Lady  Anna's  hated  foe !  This 
young  hostess,  who  had  received  her  with  such 
winning  courtesy  at  the  end  of  her  weary  jour- 
neyings.     This  woman  was  a  Russian  too ! 

Lady  Anna  was  silent  with  consternation  and 
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amazement,  and  the  other  remained  silent  also, 
and  looked  gravely  before  her  into  the -fire. 

"A  Russian  !"  murmured  Lady  Anna,  and  still 
her  unknown  friend  remained  silent,  with  a  cu- 
rious and  irresolute  expression  in  her  eyes.  "  I 
have  never  known  a  Eussian,  but  I  have  heard 
of  one;"  and  the  old  lady  paused,  as  if  uncer- 
tain what  she  really  wished  to  say ;  for  all  the 
anxiety  and  serious  pui-port  of  her  journey  came 
breaking  over  her  afresh,  as  she  remembered  her 
misery,  her  bitter  fears,  and  her  stern  anger  with 
her  son.  "  I  have  heard,"  she  began  again  ;  but 
before  she  could  continue  her  sentence,  her 
young  hostess  suddenly  took  her  two  hands  be- 
tween her  own,  and,  bending  over  them  until 
they  touched  her  lips,  she  said, 

"My  name  is  ZopheeVariazinka,  Lady  Anna. 
Perhaps  you  have  heard  of  me." 

The  strange -looking,  fire-lit  room  seemed  to 
sink  away  before  Lady  Anna's  eyes  as  the  words 
reached  her ;  she  grew  faint  and  giddy,  and 
only  a  low  exclamation  broke  at  first  from  her 
lips.  She  started  back,  as  if  she  would  have 
pushed  Madame  Zophee  from  her,  in  her  sudden 
frenzy  of  astonishment  and  dismay.  She  strove 
to  draw  her  hands  away,  but  she  could  not,  for 
the  warm  touch  of  the  trembling  lips  was  resting 
upon  them,  and  they  were  still  held  fast  ia  Ma- 
dame Zophee's  clasp. 

" Forgive  me,  forgive  me,"  she  continued,  "I 
am  Zophee  Variazinka  indeed," 

"Impossible!"  was  the  one  word  that  Lady 
Anna  found  at  last  to  utter,  and  she  said  it  again 
and  again  as  if  to  assure  herself;  while  Zophee 
still  knelt  beside  her,  with  the  fire-light  faUing 
upon  her  dusky,  bending  head,  and  on  the  out- 
line of  her  graceful  form.  "Impossible !"  Lady 
Anna  said  once  more,  as  speech  came  back  to 
her  suddenly,  and  poured  then  vehemently  from 
her  lips.  "You,  the  woman  of  Babylon — you, 
the  outlandish  woman  who  has  stolen  away  my 
son !  Nonsense,  nonsense,  my  dear,  it  is  quite 
impossible.  Why,  you  do  not  know  what  kind 
of  person  she  is ! " 

Then  Zophee  looked  up,  and  she  shook  her 
head,  and  her  lips  parted  and  quivered  with  a 
wistful  smile  at  the  old  lady's  obstinacy  and  de- 
termination. 

"I  am  she,  indeed,"  she  murmured.  "I  am 
Zophee  Variazinka;  and  oh.  Lady  Anna,"  she 
added,  with  sudden  passion  and  intense  pathos 
in  her  tones,  "do  not  think  of  me — what  mat- 
ter who  or  what  I  am  ;  but  oh,  for  pity's  sake ! 
for  the  love  of  Heaven !  tell  me  something  of 
Gilbert.  Give  me  tidings  at  long  last  of  your 
son !" 

Lady  Anna  seemed  scarcely  to  hear.  She 
loosened  her  hands  from  the  eager  clasp  in 
which  they  had  been  inclosed ;  she  put  them 
upon  Madame  Zophee's  shoulder,  and  turned 
her  face  with  gentle  force  toward  the  fire ;  and 
she  looked  long,  with  mute  astonishment,  upon 
the  lovely,  delicate  features,  and  into  the  large, 
deep,  scintillating  eyes.  She  let  her  gaze  rest  on 
that  expression — so  soft  and  earnest,  so  pure  and 
self-contained — and  a  curious  tremor  shook  her 
own  stern  lip. 

She  thought  of  Gilbert  as  she  realized  that 
this  was  the  face  he  had  loved  and  remember- 
ed ;  and  then,  just  as  out  on  the  coteaux  sum- 
mits she  had  caught,  for  the  first  time,  the  spirit 
of  his  enthusiasm  for  the  mountain  glories,  so 


she  seemed  to  understand  all  his  love  and  his 
fidelity  to  Zophee  Variazinka  now. 

At  length,  very  slowly,  and  with  curious  grav- 
ity, she  said,  "Are  you  indeed  speaking  the 
truth?" 

"I  am  Zophee  Variazinka,"  said  the  other, 
softly  ;  "and  you  are — ah !  I  have  heard  of  you 
often.  What  strange  leading  of  destiny  has 
brought  you  here?" 

"  I  have  come,"  said  Lady  Anna,  "to  look  for 
him — you  know  whom  I  mean.  If  you  are  she, 
I  need  not  tell  you — you  must  know.  And  ah  ! 
tell  me  —  tell  me  quickly,  for  I  am  his  mother, 
and  nearly  broken-hearted  with  the  weariness 
and  the  waiting.  Oh,  Zophee  Variazinka,  what 
have  you  done  with  my  son  ?" 

"Your  son  —  Gilbert?  IMadame,  what  have 
I  done  ?  Indeed,  indeed,  I  know  too  well  what 
I  have  done.  And  if  suffering  and  bitter  tears 
can  expiate,  I  may  surely  dare  to  pray  even  for 
forgiveness  from  you." 

"But  my  boy,  Gilbert,  my  only  son,  where  is 
he?  That  is  what  I  come  all  this  way  to  know ; 
that  is  what  I  would  ask  of  my  sister — of  you — 
of  all  of  you  who  have  known  him — who  have 
had  him  so  long  among  you  here.  What  have 
you  done  with  him  ?     Where  is  my  son  ?" 

"  Where  is  he,  madame  ?  What  do  you  say  ? 
Where  is  he?  Before  God,  I  know  not.  Ah, 
Heaven !  what  is  it  ?  What  have  you  to  tell  me 
of  him  ?  Where  is  he,  madame  ?  Ah,  Heaven ! 
He  has  not  left  you  ?    He  is  not  gone  ?" 

"What  do  you  know  of  hini  ?"  said  Lady 
Anna,  with  sudden  sternness. 

"I?  I  know  nothing,  dear  lady;  I  know 
nothing  at  all.  Oh  God !  what  have  you  to  tell 
me?    You  seek  him?" 

"You  know  nothing?" 

"Nothing  —  nothing.  Since  last  year  in 
spring-time  I  have  seen  nothing  of  him.  I 
have  heard  of  him  but  once;  and,  dear  ma- 
dame, in  ray  desolate  and  weary  heart,  believe 
me,  I  hoped,  as  I  prayed,  that  he  had  forgotten 
me  —  that  he  was  happy,  as  if  he  had  never 
known  me.  But  is  it  not  so  ?  Ah,  tell  me  of 
him !     Is  he  not  at  Erie's  Lynn  now  ?" 

"You  know  nothing?"  repeated  Lady  Anna 
again,  as  if  only  that  one  central  fact  had  reach- 
ed her  ears.  "And  my  sister — ah!  but  surely 
she  must  know." 

"She — the  marquise?  No;  that,  too,  must 
be  impossible,"  said  Madame  Zophe'e.  "She 
would  have  told  me.  She  knows  nothing.  I 
am  confident  he  has  not  been  heard  of  here." 

"He  has  not  been  here?  He  has  not  been 
heard  of  ?  He  did  not  come  to  you  ?"  repeated 
Lady  Anna  again. 

"To  me?  Ah,  dear  madame,  no  ;  not  since 
that  bitter  morning,  that  bright  spring  day,  when 
he  went  away  from  me  down  into  the  wood  be- 
low the  hill.  I  have  never  seen  him  since ;  he 
did  not  come  again.  I  have  boi-ne  my  sorrow 
and  my  broken  heart  alone.  Ah,  Lady  Anna  ! 
pity  me,  and  forgive  me,  and  tell  me  more ; 
speak  of  him  to  me.  Gilbert,  Gilbert  —  he  has 
not  left  you,  surely  ?    Why,  where  has  he  gone  ?" 

"God  knows!"  said  Lady  Anna,  solemnly, 
"for  I  do  not.  I  have  not  seen  him,  no  more 
than  you  have ;  and  when  I  last  heard  of  him 
was  five  long  months  ago." 

"And  this,"  cried  Madame  Zophee,  bitterly, 
"is  my  doing  still!     Ah,  madame,  forgive  me. 
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If  I  conld  only  have  borne  it  all ;  if  I  could 
have  shielded  this  sorrow  with  my  life  from  him, 
from  you !  Ah  I  Gilbert,  where  are  you  ?  Why 
have  you  done  this?  Why  do  you  crush  me 
with  anguish  ?  Ah !  Gilbert,  and  you  promised 
me  I     Gilbert,  my  love  I  my  love!" 

And  Zophe'e,  almost  forgetful  of  Lady  Anna, 
bent  her  head,  covered  her  face  with  her  hands, 
and  sobbed  and  trembled  violently,  all  her  love 
and  her  suffering  suddenly  unsealed  witiiin  her, 
and  breaking  fiercely  over  the  limits  of  her  self- 
control. 

"And  did  you,  then,  so  love  my  son  ?"  said 
Lady  Anna,  laying  her  hand  on  the  bending 
shoulders  and  speaking  soft  and  low. 

"Ah  I  love  him!  I  was  lonely,"  Madame 
Zophee  said;  "and  like  summer  he  came  to 
me — like  a  dream  of  youth.  Love  him !  It 
had  been  wintry  darkness  so  long,  so  long. 
And  now — I  drove  him  from  me;  he  went  his 
way ;  and  I — since  that  bitter  morning  my  heart 
has  been  very  desolate  and  sad.  Ah !  madame, 
you  know,  you  know  what  it  must  be.  He  is 
your  son!" 

"My  only  son,"  murmured  Lady  Anna; 
"and  3-ou  are  Zophe'e  Variazinka,  of  whom  he 
spoke  to  me  ?" 

"I  am  Zophee  Variazinka;  and,  dear  ma- 
dame,- now  you  know,  you  will  not  leave  me  ? 
You  will  not  hate  me,  and  fly  from  my  lonely, 
desolate  home.  Nay,  stay  with  me ;  will  you 
not?     Oh,  stay !" 

"Yes,"  said  Lady  Anna,  softly,  "I  will  re- 
main. I  am  tired,  my  dear,  and  much  aston- 
ished, for  I  see  I  have  been  under  a  mistake.  I 
thought  to  find  my  son  here,  and  I  do  not  find 
him,  and  so  I  am  very  heart-sick  and  sad.  But 
I  will  remain,  for  it  is  not  in  vain  that  I  have 
traveled,  even  though  my  boy  is  unfound  ;  for 
at  my  journey's  end  I  find  what  I  little  looked 
for,  since,  my  dear,  I  have  discovered  you." 

"And  you  will  stay!  Ah,  joy !  and  I  may 
shower  my  love  for  him  in  tender  care  of  you — 
you  who  are  brought  to  me,  surely,  that  I  may 
keep  you  safe  for  him.  My  Gilbert's  mother! 
Ah,  joy  I  you  will  stay  ?" 

"I  will  stay,"  said  Lady  Anna,  gently,  and 
she  paused  a  moment  once  more  ;  then  slie  laid 
her  hand  on  Madame  Zophe'e's  shoulder  again. 
"And  did  you  so  love  my  boy  ?"  she  said.  "  You 
loved  him,  and  yet  you  broke  his  heart,  and  drove 
him  quite  away." 

"Drove  him  away!"  exclaimed  Madame  Zo- 
phee, earnestly,  looking  with  amazement  into 
Lady  Anna's  face.  "  Yes,  drove  him  away — as 
far  as  possible  away.  Yes,  though  it  wrung  my 
soul  to  part  with  him.  Of  course,  I  drove  him 
away. " 

"And  why?"  said  Lady  Anna,  gently;  "if 
you  love  him  ?     Why  ?" 

"If  I  love  him?  God  help  me  —  if  I  love 
him  ?  Did  he  never  tell  you  ?  Do  you  think 
that  any  tiling  but  duty,  and  the  holiest  sense 
of  what  is  right  and  wrong,  would  have  forced 
me  to  drive  him  from  me  —  Gilbert,  whom  I 
loved  with  my  whole  heart  ?  Did  he  never  tell 
you  ?"  she  said. 

"He  told  me  nothing,  save  that  you  would 
not  marry  him,"  sighed  Lady  Anna.  "  He  said 
all  the  reasons,  all  the  story,  was  not  his  secret, 
but  yours." 

"Ah,  noble!"  murmured  Madame  Zophee. 


"He  never  told  you,  and  yet  you  were  his 
mother,  and  he  your  only  child,  and  driven 
from  you,  and  by  me !  Ah,  madame,  surely  the 
revelation  is  due  to  you  also,  even  as  it  was  to 
him  —  the  key  to  my  secrets,  the  unveiling  of 
all  my  life  —  I  would  tell  you  also,  even  as  I 
told  him  ;  for  I  would  have  you  forgive  me, 
even  as  he  forgave.  Ah,  madame,  will  you  list- 
en as  he  listened  ?  Will  you  let  me  tell  you  all  ? 
But,"  she  added,  suddenly,  for  the  recollection 
came  to  her  of  all  Ladj-^  Anna  had  that  day  gone 
through,  "the  story  is  a  long  one,  and  you, 
dear  madame,  are  wearv'  with  your  journey, 
and  need  rest.  To-moiTOw,  when  you  are  re- 
freshed and  strengthened,  we  wUl  talk  together, 
and  you  shall  hear  my  tale." 

"Yes,"  said  Lady  Anna,  gently.  "I  think 
I  must  go  now  to  rest ;  the  day  has  been  a  long 
one,  and  somehow  I  do  seem  to  have  traveled 
far." 

"Then  let  me  lead  you,"  murmured  Zophee 
again.     "  Come,  lean  on  my  arm  once  more." 

And  Lady  Anna  rose  and  moved  across  the 
room,  leaning  heavily  on  Zophe'e  as  she  walked. 
She  seemed  weary  indeed  in  frame  and  spirit, 
and  very  unlike  herself.  The  excitement  and 
fatigue  and  surprise  which  had  come  upon  her, 
crowded  into  the  experience  of  a  day,  were  all 
too  much  for  her.  So  many  things  came  rush- 
ing into  her  mind  —  intensity  of  astonishment, 
and  the  sudden  revulsion  of  some  of  her  strong- 
est feehngs — she  felt  quite  overpowered.  She 
only  realized  now  how  glad  she  was  to  lean  on 
Zophee,  to  meet  her  kind,  soft  glance,  to  feel  the 
gentle  touch  of  the  caressing  fingers,  and  to  rest 
her  gaze  on  the  sensitive,  mobile  face. 

"AFy  dear,"  Lady  Anna  said,  pausing  as  they 
reached  the  door,  "  it  is  a  strange  Providence 
that  has  brought  me  here  to  fall  down,  as  it  were, 
travel-worn  and  weary,  on  the  threshold  of  your 
house ;  and  I  believe  in  the  leading  of  Provi- 
dence," she  added,  sternly ;  "and  I  do  not  think 
that  I  was  brought  for  naught  I  will  go  with 
you  now,  and,  as  you  say,  rest  mind  and  body, 
and  to-morrow  I  will  hear  your  tale — hear  you 
gladly — for  my  heart  is  touched  when  you  speak 
the  name  of  my  boy  Gilbert  in  your  sad,  tender 
way.  And,  my  dear,  I  think  of  the  cottage  on 
the  hill  up  there,  where  first  I  saw  you  to-day ; 
and  as  for  '  the  Babylonish  woman ' — that  '  out- 
landish person,'  you  know,  for  whom  my  son 
was  foolishly  pining  all  the  long  summer  through 
— you  are  not  like  her  in  the  very  least,  my 
dear,  and  it  is  all  a  huge  mistake,  every  bit  of 
it ;  for  you  are  not  she  at  all. " 

When,  two  days  later,  in  answer  to  an  as- 
tounding telegram,  the  Marquise  de  St.  Hilaire 
aiTived  hurriedly  at  home,  she  had  to  walk  down 
through  the  chateau  grounds  to  the  chalet  be- 
fore she  found  her  sister.  She  came  upon  her, 
sitting  in  Madame  Zophee's  garden,  more  hap- 
py and  placid  than  she  had  been  for  many  a  day, 
though  Gilbert  was  still  not  there. 

And  if  Gilbert  himself,  indeed,  could  have 
looked  "in  upon  them  at  the  chateau  or  in  the 
chalet  any  day  during  the  few  following  weeks, 
he  would  have  been  truly  sui-prised.  If  he  could 
have  seen  his  mother  and  her  renegade  sister  to- 
gether, and  united  in  sympathy  by  their  great 
concern  for  his  absence,  and  their  ceaseless  efforts 
to  find  some  clue  to  his  whereabouts ;  and,  still 
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more,  if  he  could  have  seen  his  mother  and  Zo- 
phe'e  Variazinka  passing  hours  in  earnest  con- 
verse day  by  day — seen  them  as  they  were — close- 
ly bound  by  a  love  for  him,  of  which  none  could 
share  the  depth  and  intensity — if  he  could  have 
realized  all  this,  he  would  have  been  speechless 
from  amazement,  and  full  of  joy. 

But  he  could  not  see  it,  and  he  knew  nothing; 
foi-  all  this  time,  while  spring  crept  softly  over 
the  valleys  and  the  coteaux,  Gilbert  was  still  far 
away. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


GILBERT   AFAK. 


The  day  after  Gilbert  wrote  that  last  letter  to 
his  mother  from  Berlin  he  started  on  a  railway 
journey,  so  long,  so  wearisome,  and  in  many  ways 
so  ditKcult,  that  it  was  small  wonder  he  delayed 
letter-writing  till  he  reached  its  end.  The  ticket 
he  took  at  the  Berlin  station  was  for  Konigsberg, 
and  from  thence  he  ci'ossed  tlie  Russian  frontier, 
and  proceeded  onward,  over  leagues  of  country, 
and  through  vast  forest  lands — onward  until  the 
wide  extent  of  the  Russian-European  empire  lay 
between  him  and  the  western  frontier,  at  Konigs- 
berg. 

It  was  an  enterprising  journey,  and  it  was  un- 
dertaken in  spite  of  much  opposition  from  his 
friends. 

Gilbert  had  made  sundry  friends  since  he  had 
started  from  Erie's  Lynn.  He  had  found  out, 
as  he  wrote  to  his  mother,  his  old  relative,  the 
quondam  embassador  to  Russia,  and  from  him 
he  had  obtained  introductions  to  every  sort  of 
person  at  all  likely  to  assist  him  in  the  wild  proj- 
ect he  had  in  view.  The  old  embassador  had 
been  pleased  with  this  ardent  and  impetuous 
young  relation  of  his,  had  encouraged  his  idea 
of  travel,  and  had  acceded  willingly  to  his  re- 
quest for  presentation  to  Russian  circles  of  power. 
But  he  had  ridiculed,  nevertheless,  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  journey,  which  Gilbert,  by  help 
of  maps  and  books  of  travel,  had  laid  down  for 
himself,  laughing  at  the  idea  of  his  going  to  "  Si- 
beria," as  a  thing  absurd  —  "a  mere  waste  of 
time,"  the  old  diplomate  had  said.  "  Go  to  St. 
Petersburg,  my  boy,  and  I  will  gladly  present 
you  to  the  chief  stars  of  society  there  ;  you  will 
enjoy  yourself,  have  a  capital  winter,  and  see  a 
great  deal  of  life  —  charming  society,  I  assure 
you ;  no  better  to  be  met  with,  in  its  own  par- 
ticular way." 

But  this  advice  had  made  no  impression  upon 
Gilbert,  though  he  took  all  the  introductions  he 
could  get.  And  with  these  he  started,  lingering 
only  in  Paris,  and  again  in  Berlin,  to  see  certain 
great  personages  to  whom  the  old  embassador 
had  sent  him  forfurther  introductions  that  might 
help  him  on  his  way. 

He  traveled  right  across  Russia,  through  for- 
est and  flood,  by  Moscow,  Nijni,  and  Kasan. 
On  he  went  until  the  slopes  of  the  steppes  lay 
outstretched  before  him,  until  the  lofty  summits 
of  the  Ural  range  rose  mighty  on  the  horizon, 
and  he  had  reached  the  far-distant  Perm.  Here 
the  railway  ended :  that  iron  road  was  still  un- 
finished which  has  since  carried  day  into  the 
darkness  of  Siberia,  and  drawn  Tomsk,  and  even 
distant  Irkutsk,  into  the  widening  light.     The 


trains  at  that  date  could  carry  Gilbert  no  farther, 
but  a  great  deal  farther  he  was  resolved  to  go. 

It  was  a  strange,  wild  idea  that  had  entered 
his  mind,  seizing  violent  and  unconquerable  hold 
on  him,  in  the  latter  days  of  his  desolate  misery 
at  Erie's  Lynn — the  idea  that  he  could  stay  qui- 
et in  mute  and  unresisting  suffering  no  longer, 
but  that  he  would  set  off,  and  neither  halt  in  his 
journey  nor  relax  in  his  effort  until,  traversing 
snow  and  forest,  mountain  and  sea  and  land, 
piercing  the  darkness  of  the  convict  mines,  pen- 
etrating the  fiistnesses  of  the  Russian  prisons, 
scouring  the  wild  country  of  the  Kalmuck  or 
Kirghez-Cossack,  going  north  to  the  icy  ranges 
of  the  Arctic  Circle,  or  south  to  where  the  steppes 
of  Trans-caucasia  are  washed  by  the  Caspian  Sea, 
going  eastward  toward  tlie  sunrise,  beyond  the 
silver  mines  of  Irkutsk,  or  the  blue  lake  Baikal — 
he  was  resolved  to  wander,  to  search,  and  all  un- 
tiringly to  travel  here  and  there,  until  he  had 
found  Mettiai  Vododski  —  found  him,  alive  or 
dead. 

The  notion  had  seized  Gilbert's  mind  that, 
with  energy  and  enterprise,  Mettrai  must  indeed 
be  found ;  and  that  when  found,  he  might  be 
forced,  somehow,  to  give  up  that  unworthily  won 
right  of  his  over  Zophe'e  Variazinka's  life.  He 
must  he  found,  so  Gilbert  felt  certain. 

EuU  of  the  strength  of  his  young  manhood, 
rich  in  the  faith  and  the  bright  hopes  of  youth, 
Gilbert  had  started,  resolution  in  his  mind,  one 
desire  nding  omnipotent  in  his  eager  heart,  and 
the  spirit  of  enterprise  burning  high  within  him. 

The  introductions  he  had  chiefly  coveted,  and 
which  he  now  most  prized,  were  those  which  his 
powerful  Berlin  and  Paris  friends  had  given  him 
lightly  and  with  incredulous  smiles,  doubting 
much"  that  he  would  ever  use  them,  and  laying 
real  stress  only  on  those  which  would  insure  him 
welcome  in  the  charmed  and  close-shut  circles 
of  St.  Petersburg  fashion  and  rank.  He  had  ac- 
cepted all,  but  those  he  really  treasured,  and  of 
which  he  scanned  eagerly  the  directions  again 
and  again,  were  to  the  chief  officials  of  such 
places  as  Tobolsk,  Ekaterinburg,  and  Tioitsk — 
towns  which  he  knew  he  could  never  penetrate 
without  such  credentials.  He  had  letters  to  the 
chiefs  of  the  department  at  all  these  places,  and 
to  the  head  of  the  whole  Siberian  Commission 
at  its  centre  in  Perm.  "An  adventurous  young 
Englishman,"  his  friends  thought  him  as  they 
gave  their  introductions ;  but  they  doubted  his 
energy  holding  out  beyond  Novgorod,  and  they 
strongly  advised  him  to  test  the  fascinations  of 
St.  Petersburg  instead. 

But  Gilbert  was  determined,  and,  quite  daunt- 
less, against  all  persuasion  he  set  forth.      At 
Perm  he  procured  an  interpreter,  one  of  the  only 
three  men  who,  in  these  remote  regions,  under- 
stood both  "Little  Russian"  and  French;  and, 
thus  accompanied,  he  proceeded  onward  again. 
I  In  a  teljega,  with  a  trusty  moujik  driver  and  four 
!  fast-fleeting  steeds,  he  started,  and  soon  the  long, 
monotonous  traveling  of  the  wind-swept  steppes 
became  familiar  to  him.      Through  days  that 
seemed  endless  and  innumerable,  he  skimmed 
j  across  those  snow-clad  plains.    He  drove  through 
the  drowsy  air  of  wonderful  moonlit  nights,  while 
deep  silence  reigned  for  miles  round  him,  and  the 
horses'  hoofs  sunk  noiselessly  into  the  snow. 
!      He  slept  at  the  solitary  stations.     He  grew  at 
1  home  in  the  corners  by  the  house-stove,  famil- 
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iar  with  the  kindly  peasants,  fond  of  their  black 
bread  and  chai.  The  "Lozhadje'i  gatov'i"  from 
his  monjik,  as  he  started  of  a  morning,  and  the 
unfailing  "Ssovssem"  uttered  by  the  postmaster 
of  the  house,  as  the  horses  sprung  forward  from 
the  door,  became  as  familiar  in  his  ears  as  their 
equivalents  of  "Horses  ready,"  and  "All  right, 
sir,"  with  which  the  old  groom  used  to  start  him 
in  his  phaeton  at  Erie's  Lynn. 

It  was  lonely  work,  and  it  was  sometimes  wea- 
risome. A  physically  weaker  man  would  have 
found  the  fatigue  and  exposure  unbearable,  and, 
long  before  the  journey  was  half  over,  would 
have  turned  back  or  broken  down ;  but  Gilbert 
was  strong  in  spirit,  sound  in  constitution,  bright 
and  courageous,  of  an  active  and  energetic  tem- 
perament, and  of  a  nature  ready  to  endure ;  and 
from  first  to  last  he  enjoyed  it.  The  jolting  of 
the  teljega  over  the  rough  frozen  snow,  the  soli- 
tude and  the  consequent  silence,  the  spare,  frugal 
diet,  the  poor  resting-place  by  the  chimney-cor- 
ner— all  braced  and  invigorated  rather  than  ex- 
hausted him  ;  for  the  pure,  keen  air,  blowing  day 
after  da}-  fresh  over  the  snow,  seemed  to  affect 
him  with  a  wonderful  power  at  once  nerve-stir- 
ring and  exhilarating.  Then  he  never  tired  of 
the  wondrous  scenes  that  lay  around ;  of  the 
loveliness  of  that  crystal  expanse  of  snow,  or  of 
the  changeful  effects  of  light  and  darkness,  of 
dawn  and  evening,  of  sunrise  and  sunset,  as  all 
followed  each  other  in  the  rapid  and  ceaseless 
transitions  of  the  passing  day. 

He  sped  along  for  many  of  these  days.  He 
slept  many  a  night  beneath  the  welcome  shelter 
of  the  rough  log-houses  of  the  steppes  ;  he  learn- 
ed to  drink  kvass  and  vodka,  as  well  as  the  gold- 
en chai.  He  picked  up  numberless  queer-sound- 
ing sentences  of  the  peasant  Russian,  and  by  help 
of  signs  and  gesticulation  came  to  understand 
them  too.  And  they  said  much  that  was  worth 
the  hearing,  these  rough  and  kindly  peasants,  as 
they  sat  by  the  stove -side  in  the  lonely  post- 
house,  and  told  each  other  strange  tales,  in  awe- 
struck and  suppressed  voices,  of  the  wild,  weird 
doings  of  the  "Chert,"  the  black  one,  or  of  the 
"Domovoy,"  the  unseen  spirits  of  the  hearth. 
Gilbert  had  many  strange  experiences  by  the 
way,  and  he  kept  careful  note  of  all.  He  means 
one  day  to  give  his  reading  friends  the  full  bene- 
fit of  what  he  experienced  and  saw.  And  this 
being  certainly  his  intention,  we  will  only  fore- 
stall his  publication  by  describing  one  among  his 
many  days  of  adventure ;  of  just  one  we  must 
give  the  details  here. 

The  scene  had  often  changed,  and  he  had 
traversed  the  mighty  range  that  bars  the  frontier 
of  Europe.  He  had  halted  at  many  places,  en- 
countering all  official  barriers  with  "the  powerful 
letters  he  bore ;  he  had  reached  the  mines,  and 
traveled  in  a  rough-built  troika  from  one  to  the 
other ;  he  had  scanned  the  convict  and  the  peas- 
ant crowds ;  he  had  questioned  and  searched, 
and  interviewed  official  after  official,  chief  after 
chief;  he  had  gathered  knowledge  and  gained 
experience;  he  had  tasted  with  keen  zest  the 
fascination  of  enterprise;  and  he  had  ariived, 
gradually  and  by  slow  and  very  reluctant  de- 
grees, at  the  realization  that  the  object,  the  indi- 
vidual, he  was  in  search  of  was  not  to  be  found 
at  all. 

Indeed,  he  was  by  no  means  the  only  one 
.la  search  of  Mettiai  Vododski;  so  he  learned 


from  a  few  confidential  interviews  with  some  of 
the  convict  commissionary  chiefs.  They  treated 
him  with  confidence,  for  to  such  his  letters,  and 
the  authorities  from  which  they  came,  seemed 
to  entitle  him.  He  was  described  therein  as  a 
distinguished  personage  traveling  for  purposes 
that  had  no  refeience  to  political  affairs ;  and 
the  importance  of  his  purpose  seemed,  to  tlie 
officials  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  to  be 
sufficiently  indicated  by  the  signatures  inscribed 
upon  his  introductions.  They  proved  powerful 
enough  to  insure  him  all  he  needed  in  the  way 
of  admittance,  information,  and  help. 

Thus  he  saw  much  of  many  things  not  often 
seen  by  travelers  in  these  distant  lands,  but  of 
Mettrai  Vododski  he  found  no  trace  whatever; 
and  for  a  long  time  he  could  hear  even  nothing 
at  all. 

What  he  did  hear,  at  long  last,  was  not  en- 
couraging. It  was  at  Orenzitz,  near  the  Euro- 
pean frontier,  in  a  chance  conversation,  that  he 
at  length  found  some  one  who  would  confess, 
in  deep  confidence,  a  knowledge  of  Vododski's 
name.  This  man  was  the  commissioner  of  the 
department  there.  He  spoke  French,  and  he 
talked  long  with  Gilbert,  and  he  finally  confessed 
that  he  had  known  Mettrai  in  his  convict  position 
by  his  number,  as  all  there  knew  him,  and  also 
privately  by  that  family  name  in  which  Gilbert 
inquired. 

What  this  man  knew,  he  told  him.  He  spoke 
of  the  first  term  of  Mettiai's  exile  in  the  garb 
of  a  convict,  and  in  the  deep  degradation  of  the 
mine,  of  his  rapid  promotion,  of  his  restoration 
to  comparative  liberty,  and  of  his  immediate  es- 
cape. Further,  he  told  of  IMettriii's  recapture, 
of  the  quick  trial  and  condemnation  that  fol- 
lowed, which  with  any  other  political  prisoner 
would  have  resulted  in  his  death.  With  any 
other,  but  —  he  had  been  strangely  dealt  with 
throughout,  this  man  Vododski ;  he  had  been 
watched  and  guarded  through  some  powerful, 
silent  agency  working  from  some  lofty  source. 
And  the  same  arm  was  stretched  out  in  that 
hour  of  extremity  :  an  order  had  filtered  through 
the  ranks  of  official  command,  and  he  was  saved. 
They  spared  him,  and  only  last  spring  he  had 
eluded  them  again.  Now  they,  as  well  as  Gil- 
bert, were  in  eager  search  of  him,  and  the  slight- 
est trace  would  be  followed  by  a  crowd  of  vigi- 
lant eyes. 

For  he  had  scarcely  escaped  a  second  time, 
when  a  secret  conspiracy  exploded  that  was 
ripe,  deep-laid,  and  wanted  only  courage  for  its 
success ;  and  Mettrai  Vododski  had  been  the 
founder  and  chief  actuator  of  this ;  but  he  saw 
another  opening  suddenly,  and  he  escaped  in- 
stead. He  saved  himself,  but  his  name  was 
branded.  The  outposts  on  every  side  were  on 
the  watch  for  him ;  a  high  price  was  set  upon 
his  capture ;  and  if  he  were  taken,  no  interven- 
tion from  any  sort  of  authority  could  prevail  to 
save  him  now.  But  where  was  he? — probably 
dead. 

All  this  Gilbert  heard,  coming  at  length 
quite  unawares  on  the  lost  traces  of  the  man  he 
sought ;  and,  having  heard  this  much,  there  was 
little  more  that  he  could  do.  For  just  then,  in 
its  full  violence,  the  Siberian  winter  came  down 
upon  them ;  and,  snow-locked  in  that  wild,  distant 
land,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  letter-sending,  he 
had  to  linger  and  to  wait.    It  was  not  till  the  first 
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breath  of  the  still  distant  promise  of  the  spring 
seemed  to  make  tlie  transit  possible  again,  that 
we  find  him  one  day,  having  wandeied  as  weath- 
er permitted,  and  as  the  advice  of  his  official 
friends  allowed  iiim  to  go,  far  south  from  the 
course  of  his  first  telje'ga  journey,  and  attempt- 
ing the  homeward  passage  by  the  Cis-Caucasian 
steppes. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

GOING    HOME. 

Gilbert  was  still  traversing  the  wide  stretch 
of  that  snowy  land  at  the  very  time  when  Lady 
Anna  Erie  reached  the  coteaux  of  the  Pyrenees, 
and  found  the  smiles  of  spring  chasing  away 
the  gloom  of  winter  around  Madame  Zophe'e's 
house.  Where  Gilbert  journeyed,  all  was  win- 
try still.  The  Caucasus — which  in  summer  are 
verdant  and  flower-studded,  with  a  luxury  of 
Southern  beauty  that  rivals  even  the  coteaux  of 
the  Pyrenees — were  still  covered,  as  he  traversed 
their  valleys  and  lower  spurs,  with  tiieir  dazzling 
garments  of  snow.  The  hoofs  of  his  four  swift 
steeds  still  sunk  noiseless  upon  the  soft  track, 
liis  moujik  still  wore  his  sheep -skin  wrapped 
close  round  his  chin. 

At  the  very  time  when  Lady  Anna  reached 
the  siielter  of  Madame  Zophe'e  s  chalet,  Gilbert 
was  thus  traveling.  And  at  the  hour  when  his 
mother  and  his  sweet  friend — the  two  people  in 
the  wide  world  who  loved  him  best — were  meet- 
ing, and  striking  for  the  first  time  the  chords  of 
their  sympathy,  uniting  their  hearts  strongly  to- 
gether by  the  oneness  of  their  anxiety  and  earnest 
love  for  him,  he  was  pursuing  his  monotonous 
journey  over  steppes  and  plains ;  and  this  par- 
ticular day  he  was  making  for  Georgievsk,  a 
town  of  Cis-Caucasia,  as  rapidly  as  the  snow  and 
the  mists  of  the  evening  allowed  his  eager  horses 
to  speed.  His  moujik  stood  behind  him ;  his 
interpreter,  silent  and  uncommunicative,  was  by 
liis  side;  and  wrapped  in  his  huge  muffled  furs, 
almost  hidden  from  head  to  foot,  Gilbert  sat, 
buried  in  profound  reverie  and  deep,  concen- 
trated thought. 

He  was  speeding  homeward  now :  these  long 
sleigh-drives  would  soon  be  over  for  him.  He 
had  made  his  joiu'ney  rapidly,  restlessly,  and 
impetuously,  from  its  very  commencement  until 
now,  and  he  had  seen  a  great  deal,  and  en- 
countered a  great  deal,  and  by  dint  of  all  he 
had  felt  and  suffeied  and  experienced,  he  was, 
moreover,  much  changed  —  more,  indeed,  than 
he  knew  or  suspected. 

As  he  sat  now  still  and  silent,  as  the  sleigh 
skimmed  noiselessly  over  the  snow,  many  things 
were  recurring  to  his  mind.  He  looked  back- 
ward over  his  journey  and  its  vicissitudes  ;  he 
looked  forward  toward  tiie  realization  that  he 
was  going  home,  and  going  home  quite  unsuc- 
cessfid,  having  failed,  as  they  warned  him  he 
would  fail,  having  endured  all  the  toil  and  fa- 
tigue, encountered  all  the  perils  and  difficulties 
of  his  adventurous  journey,  without  the  slightest 
result.  He  had  exhausted  his  energies  ;  he  had 
accomplished  all  tiiat  was  possible ;  he  had  left 
no  effort  untried ;  and  he  had  been  quite  unsuc- 
cessful. 

.    Now  he  was  going  home  to  resign  himself,  un- 
derstanding better  than  he  did  a  year  ago  what 
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life  really  demands  of  a  man  when  bitterness  is 
mingled  in  his  cup  of  fortune,  and  he  is  called 
upon  to  be  resigned.  As  his  sledge  skimmed 
over  the  snow,  and  he  sat  there  in  a  silence  that 
was  really  solitude,  many  clear  pictures  rose  be- 
fore him  of  his  life,  as  he  was  now  going  back  to 
find  it,  still  without  Zophee  Variaziuka,  as  he 
well  knew.  He  Ijad  gained  nothing,  carried  no 
single  point,  with  all  his  efforts,  that  would  draw 
her  even  one  step  nearer  to  himself.  Life  must 
be  lived  out  without  her,  for  he  had  failed  to 
break  down  the  barrier  that  lay  between  them ; 
life  must  be  lived  out,  in  the  gray  wintry  light 
of  duty,  through  all  the  dim  years  to  come. 
Mettrai  Vododski  still  lived,  as  far  as  he  knew — 
still  stood  between  happiness  and  him. 

Gilbert  was  going  home,  however ;  and  all 
that  day,  over  the  vast,  immeasurable  snows,  the 
sleigh  had  carried  him  far  onward  on  his  home- 
ward course  ;  and  he  had  sat  and  thought  there, 
suffering,  and  studying  to  conquer  suffering,  fa- 
cing life,  and  steadily  learning,  in  his  strong 
heart,  to  resign. 

It  had  been,  like  many,  a  brilliant  day ;  the 
fierce  bright  sun  of  Caucasia  had  glittered  since 
the  break  of  morning  over  the  plains.  But  it 
was  still  a  wintry  day,  and  evening  came  falling 
early,  and  as  the  sledge  sped  along,  still  far  from 
its  night's  destination,  clouds  were  gathering  on 
the  horizon,  and  curious  gusts  of  wind  came 
sweeping  over  the  steppes.  The  snow,  too,  was 
drifting  into  billows  that,  as  twilight  approach- 
ed, rose  and  fell  and  undulated  as  if  the  glisten- 
ing expanse  were  a  heaving  sea ;  and,  far  away 
across  the  eastern  horizon,  where  the  wind  swept 
angrily  in  quick  and  successive  whirls,  tliere  was 
especially  a  great  gathering  of  this  drifting  snow 
which  suddenly  caught  Gilbert's  eye,  as  some- 
thing quite  curious  and  new  to  him.  He  sat  up 
to  watch  it,  just  as  the  moujik  driver  uttered  an 
exclamation,  struck  his  horses  with  violence, 
gathered  his  reins  vigorously  together,  and  sent 
them  plunging  rapidly  on. 

"  Ah-ha !"  he  exclaimed,  "  glory  be  to  the  God 
of  the  elements !  there  is  a  storm  coming  up  on 
the  horizon  to  the  east." 

"Get  on!"  cried  Dimitri,  the  interpreter, 
loudly,  roused  in  an  instant  to  a  sense  of  their 
position,  and  the  danger  it  implied ;  for  a  storm 
in  the  steppes  is  a  terrible  thing,  and  the  drifting 
snow  is  a  more  fearful  sight  to  the  moujik  than 
the  fiercest  Atlantic  billow  to  the  helmsman  of 
a  ship  at  sea. 

On  they  swept  with  the  speed  of  the  lightning- 
flash  ;  and  eagerly  they  watched  the  far-away 
gathering  in  the  eastern  horizon,  the  clouds  that 
rolled  ominously,  and  the  snow  that  came  drift- 
ing steadily  across  their  way — on  they  sped. 

"We  shall  not  reach  Georgievsk  to-night 
alive  !"  cried  the  moujik,  at  last.  "  On,  my  lit- 
tle darlings,  on !  Gee-up  I  aM'ay!"  And  with  hiw 
long  lash  he  cracked  again  and  again  high  over 
the  heads  of  his  fiery  horses,  shouting  to  them, 
both  in  threatening  and  endearing  epithets,  and 
jingling  his  rein  -  bells  violently  to  encourage 
them  along.  "  But  it  is  of  no  use,"  he  mutter- 
ed, "the  storm  is  coming.  Georgievsk  is  three 
versts  from  here.     We  are  undone — undone  1" 

"God  have  mercy  upon  us  ["murmured  Di- 
mitri, with  stolid  solemnity,  as  he  shivered,  and 
wrapped  himself  a  little  closer  in  his  furs. 

"But  it  is  glorious  —  wonderful  1"  exclaimed 
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Gilbert,  as,  with  beating  heart  and  crimson 
cheek,  he  sat  up,  forgetful  of  the  danger,  and 
watched  the  distant  splendor  of  the  gatliering 
storm.  "  It  is  magnificent !"' he  exclaimed  ;  and 
then  he  drew  his  sj)y-glass  out,  and  watched  and 
watched  as  the  sledge  sped  on. 

The  clouds  deepened  and  lowered  ;  the  snow 
seemed  to  rock  and  heave;,  and  fur  over  the 
level  plains  came  again  and  again  upon  their 
ears  tlie  low,  growling  echoes  of  the  whirlwind, 
mingling  with  the  yelp  and  bay  of  affrighted 
wolves  and  foxes,  as  they  tied  before  tlie  gather- 
ing storm. 

Gilbert  watched  with  suppressed  exclamations 
and  witii  beating  heart,  and  the  horses  plunged 
and  galloped,  and  the  sledge  sped  on. 

Suddenly,  "What  is  tliat?"  he  cried;  and  he 
lowered  his  glass  to  point  eagerly  over  tiie  plain 
toward  tlie  horizon,  wiiere  the  object  tiiat  cauglit 
his  attention  was  visible  against  the  storm-cloud 
even  to  the  unaided  eye.  Both  the  moujik  and 
Dimitri  turned  as  he  directed,  and  both  ex- 
claimed as  they  gazed.  For  against  the  darken- 
ing sky,  between  tliem  and  the  gatliering  drift, 
they  could  see  an  object,  a  dark,  curious,  swift- 
ly moving  mass,  too  tall  and  high  against  the 
sky  to  be  a  wolf-pack,  too  closely  knit  to  be  a 
caravansary  or  a  sledge- train.  They  were  a 
band  of  mounted  horses,  rattling  as  fast  as  spur 
and  urging  voice  could  send  them  across  between 
tiieir  sledge  and  the  horizon  of  the  sky. 

"Bogu !"  exclaimed  the  moujik  and  Dimitri 
both  at  once;  "they  are  soldiers;  they  are  an 
outpost  band,  scouring  the  country,  seeking  for 
fugitives,  and,  yah !  they  are  flying,  as  we  are, 
like  antelopes  before  the  storm.  Go  on,  my 
darlings,  my  little  beauties,  go  on !  Save  your 
master — save  us,  my  children,  if  you  can  !" 

And  with  this  he  drove  on  his  plunging  horses 
again. 

Gilbert  still  watched  the  small,  dark  band  of 
riders — a  black,  swift-moving  mass  they  looked, 
weird  and  strange,  flying  like  wild,  mad  spirits 
of  the  tempest,  like  ctierts,  as  Dimitri  exclaimed, 
meaning  storm -devils,  or  black  spirits  of  the 
mists. 

"Ha!  they  are  not  cherts,"  the  moujik  said  ; 
"  they  are  Cossacks  from  the  Georgievsk  stan- 
zia,  soldiers  of  the  Russian  commissioner  of  the 
mines.  I  know  them,"  he  said,  "the  swift 
sweep  of  the  little  beauties,  the  good  little  mount- 
ain steeds.  But  mine  can  match  them !  Go 
on,  my  darlings  !  go  on !" 

Silently  then  they  sped,  and  nearer  came  the 
gathering  storm,  and  Gilbert  watched  still  in- 
tently, and  with  a  stern  gravity  coming  over  his 
face.  He  began  to  realize  the  danger,  for  the 
billowy  drift  came  nearer,  and  the  ominous giowl 
of  the  whirlwind  came  straighter  every  moment 
across  their  track.  The  little  steeds  plunged  gal- 
lantly forward,  plowing  the  snow-drift  and  strug- 
gling bravely  with  the  sweeping  winds,  and  the 
moujik  shouted  and  cried  to  them  in  encour- 
agement ;  but  still  the  danger  rolled  terribly  near. 
Strange  thoughts  came  rushing  then  swiftly 
through  Gilbert's  mind,  of  home,  of  his  mother, 
of  Zopiiee !  Was  a  wintry  grave  in  the  snowy 
steppes  of  Cis-Caucasia  to  be  the  end,  then,  of 
this  adventurous  battle  he  had  fought  to  win  her 
for  himself —  the  end  of  their  short,  bright  ro- 
mance, and  the  end  of  his  strong  young  life  just 
as  he  had  feit  it  begun  ?    The  end — the  end — it 


seemed  to  sweep  wonderfully  near ;  for  Death 
was  the  message  written  upon  that  gathering 
snow-cloud  drifting  toward  them  on  the  Avings 
of  the  whirling  wind.  Death,  and  a  snowy 
grave,  unknown  and  undiscovered,  and  here,  at 
least,  unmourned. 

Still,  "it  was  splendid;"  and  that  was  the 
last  thought  of  which  he  was  clearly  conscious 
at  the  time.  Then  he  seemed  suddenly  blinded  ; 
there  was  a  deafening  whirl  in  his  ears,  a  sense 
of  sDtnetliing  chill,  cloudy,  dense,  and  impene- 
tialile,  tiiat  drifted  against  them  with  fearful  vio- 
lence. The  sledge  rocked  and  halted  for  an  in- 
stant, then  once  more  their  brave  little  team 
pliniged  gallantly  on.  Gilbert  heard  tlie  moiijik's 
voice  shouting  above  the  tempest ;  then  again  he 
seemed  deaf  and  blind.  He  bent  his  head  ;  the 
horses  were  still  plowing  the  snow-drift,  and 
fighting  with  dauntless  intrepidity  through  the 
storm. 

A  stunned  sensation  came  over  Gilbert ;  he 
felt  faint  and  stupefied  by  the  violence  of  the 
sweeping  drift ;  he  bent  his  head  ;  death  every 
moment  felt  inevitable;  he  sat  still  and  calm; 
he  never  knew  if  the  time  it  lasted  had  been 
short  or  long  !  But  suddenly  the  moujik's  voice 
again  rose  aloud  above  the  storm,  and,  through 
the  stupefying  noise  and  confusion,  Gilbert  caught 
the  meaning  of  his  Russian  words. 

"Slava  Bogu!  a  gelinka !  a  little  village, 
praise  God  !  It  is  Alexandrovsk,  my  beauties ! 
Speed  on,  speed  on  I" 

And  then  again  the  crack  of  the  long  whip 
came,  the  sledge  rocked  and  tottered ;  once 
more  their  brave  Cossack  horses  plunged  and 
plowed  valiantly  througli  the  storm.  It  seemed 
to  clear  then  for  a  moment ;  lights  flashed  over 
the  snow-drift,  and  dazzled,  with  their  vivid  re- 
flection, Gilbert's  blinded  eyes.  Then  the  mou- 
jik shouted  again.  "Slava  Bogu!"  rose  once 
more  above  the  storm  ;  and,  with  jingling  bells 
and  cracking  whip  and  loud,  glad  cries,  they 
swept  suddenly  round  the  corner  of  a  half- bu- 
ried post-house,  and  their  gallant  Httle  horses 
brought  them  whirling  to  the  door. 

It  was  thrown  open  instantly.  The  lights 
gleamed  out  upon  the  snow.  Kough,  kind  faces, 
radiant  with  hospitality,  appeared  within.  They 
were  saved — miracle  of  miracles,  indeed,  as  the 
peasants  shouted  around  them — they  had  come 
through  a  snow-drift,  and  were  saved. 

They  entered  the  humble  post-house,  the 
gleaming  light  of  the  oil -lamps  dazzling  their 
snow -blinded  eyes;  they  came  in,  and  Gilbert 
was  soon  set  down  by  the  warm  stove-corner,  as 
ever  a  welcome  and  honored  guest. 

The  stanzia  was  like  many  others  he  had  vis- 
ited in  the  coinse  of  his  long  journeyings.  It 
was  a  rough  little  place ;  the  principal  room 
where  they  sat  together  was  furnished  much 
as  usual — with  a  stove,  a  few  wooden  chairs,  a 
rough  settle  near  the  chimney-corner,  a  table, 
some  kvass  and  vodka  flasks,  and  a  samovar. 
There  was  a  large  iron  lamp  and  a  small  oil 
one,  which  hist  burned  day  and  night  in  its  sa- 
cred corner  before  the  family  saint.  The  samo- 
var was  soon  hot  and  ready  ;  and  wonderfully 
consoling,  after  their  wild  drive,  were  long,  deep 
draughts  of  the  golden  chai ;  and  refreshed  by 
this,  and  divested  of  his  heavy  wrappings,  Gil- 
bert sat  then,  as  he  bad  sat  many  evenings, 
watching  the  quaint,  domestic  scene  around  him, 
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and  thinking  back  over  the  stining  and  uncom- 
jnon  adventiire  of  the  day. 

As  he  sat  tliere  now,  without  fur  cloak  or 
covering,  tlie  external  changes  were  visible  that 
had  come  over  iiim  in  these  months  of  travel. 
They  accorded  justly  with  the  mental  and  spirit- 
ual alterations  that  had  taken  place  in  his  char- 
acter and  line  of  thought,  and  they  were  quite 
as  remarkable  ;  indeed,  his  old  friends  might 
scarcely  have  recognized  him  at  this  time,  for  he 
was  greatly  changed.  He  was  haggard  and  worn 
by  travel  and  exposure,  and  he  was  sobered  and 
manlier  in  aspect  and  piien  ;  a  brown  beard  hung 
low  over  his  chest,  and  his  mustache  had  grown 
rough  and  sliaggy.  He  had  quite  lost  his  cease- 
less, rippling  flow  of  talk,  and  the  old  smile  on 
his  lips  and  the  sweet  shimmer  in  his  eyes  had 
become  rare. 

It  was  impossible  to  see  him  just  then,  and  not 
mourn  and  miss  the  brightness,  because,  alas! 
its  external  absence  was  but  an  evident  sign  that 
it  was  gone  also  from  the  heart  and  spirit,  and 
that  all  was  gray  shadow  within. 

By  the  warm  stove  of  the  little  post-house  he 
sat  late  that  night,  changing  words,  short  but 
hearty,  with  the  station-keeper,  with  the  moujik 
and  Dimitri,  as  they  grouped  round  the  centre- 
table  at  a  respectful  distance,  cheering  their  fright- 
ened souls  with  snacks  of  vodka  and  draughts 
of  kvass.  And  he  watched,  amused  too  for  a 
long  while,  tiie  good-wife  of  the  stanzia  man,  as 
she  s;it  over  against  him,  nursing  her  Nadine, 
her  "  iiika,"  as  she  called  it,  a  flit,  stolid  maiden 
of  tender  years.  He  had  a  few  pleasant  words, 
in  his  broken  Russian,  ready  for  them  all. 

The  storm  soon  swept  on  far  from  them  in 
the  post-house,  away  over  the  distant  steppes ; 
and  it  was  still  and  noiseless  again  amidst  the 
snow  without.  And  very  warm  and  comfortable 
within.  Gilbert  sat  on,  and  by-and-by  they  all 
left  him,  for  the  wooden  settle  by  the  stove-side 
was  for  his  use,  as  the  distinguished  guest. 
Dimitri  wrapped  himself  in  his  fur,  and  lay 
down  across  the  threshold  of  the  door-way  that 
led  into  the  inner  and  family  sleeping-room ;  the 
monjik  went  oft"  to  rest  in  the  straw  by  "his 
children,  his  angels,"  as  he  called  his  four  little 
gallant  steeds  ;  and  the  lady  of  the  mansion  re- 
tired with  her  inka  into  tlie  room  behind.  The 
host  was  the  last  to  leave  Gilbert ;  for  before 
he  went  to  his  slumbers  he  had  a  sacred  office 
to  perform.  He  was  a  good  monjik,  with  a 
warm  heart,  in  which  strong  superstition  and 
spontaneous  kindliness  were  curiously  blended 
with  a  strange  religious  creed  that  influenced 
every  action  of  his  life.  He  feared  Bogu  and 
the  Chert ;  that  is,  God  a  good  deal,  and  very 
much  the  devil ;  he  believed  the  first-named, 
the  great  Deity,  reigned  in  the  clouds,  thunder- 
ed in  the  tempest,  and  lived  beneficent  in  the 
spiritual  flame  that  burned  undying  before  the 
liiza  in  each  peasant- house.  Dignity,  light, 
composure,  and  beneficence,  he  felt  silently  to 
be  Bogu ;  and  Chert,  the  black  one,  was  all  tliat 
was  most  contrary  to  this.  He  felt  Chert  to  be 
restless,  full  of  movement  as  full  of  mischief, 
haunting  the  midnight,  rushing  over  the  house- 
tops in  the  angry  winds  ;  he  felt  him  vicious  and 
unsatisfied,  grasping  and  ready  to  take,  and, 
above  all,  hungry  —  a  being  to  be  propitiated 
with  gifts  of  black  bread  or  a  flask  of  kvass. 
And  so,  before   the   moujik  postman  laid  him 


down  to  rest,  he  opened  the  lattice  stealthily, 
and  put  on  the  window-sill,  with  care  and  so- 
lemnity, the  portion  for  Chert,  or  his  emissaries, 
saved  from  the  evening  meal. 

Then  he  closed  the  window  once  more,  and 
went  contentedly  to  bed.  In  the  morning  they 
would  seek  the  kvass  and  bread  again  ;  and  as 
Chert  did  not  often  want  it,  it  was  generally 
there.  But  not  always ;  now  and  then  it  was 
taken,  and  Chert  was  gratified,  they  said  ;  and 
the  day  went  well  with  them,  their  good  deeds 
sheltering  the  household  from  that  evil  eye.  So 
they  said,  and  muttered  their  prayers  and  trim- 
med their  I-fiza  lamp,  and  went  to  their  work 
again.  So  saying,  but  with  a  shrewd,  uns])oken 
knowledge  in  their  hearts  of  what  sort  of  Chert 
had  come :  straggling  wayfarers,  silent,  myste- 
rious travelers,  who,  veiled  under  the  covering 
of  the  pilgrim's  robe,  sped  sometimes  over  the 
snow  by  night,  and  lay  in  the  shelter  of  some 
stable  or  wood-slied  during  the  day;  men  who 
were  followed  and  tracked  and  hunted  down  like 
the  wolf  from  the  mountains;  fugitives  who  fled 
from  exile,  carrying  their  lives,  not  worth  a  mo- 
ment's purchase,  in  their  hands. 

To  shelter  such  a  fellow-being  might  cost  the 
postman  his  position  and  liberty;  but  the  offer- 
ing of  a  cup  of  kvass  and  a  piece  of  bread,  left 
there  at  midnight  on  the  window-sill,  risked 
nothing ;  while  it  would  call  down  upon  the 
donoi',  if  haply  picked  up  by  a  fugitive  in  pil- 
grim raiment  and  not  needed  by  Chert,  a  bless- 
ing, as  for  a  deed  of  virtue,  from  the  great  Bogu 
himself.  So  Petrush  set  the  kvass  and  black 
bread,  and  then,  confident  and  self-complacent, 
he  went  oft"  to  bed. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

A   JIIDNIGHT   WANDERER, 

Gilbert  sat  alone  there.  The  wood  fire  still 
crackled,  warm  and  comfortable,  in  the  stove  by 
his  side,  the  iron  lamp  burned  cheerfully,  and 
the  little  glowing  light  before  the  Riza  shone 
bright  and  clear.  Intense  stillness  reigned 
around  him,  without  as  within.  Dimitri  lay 
upon  the  threshold,  sunk  now  in  slumber  noise- 
less and  profound.  By  Gilbert's  side,  piled  up 
on  the  little  wooden  settle,  la}'  his  furs,  his  huge 
bear-rng,  and  his  beaver-lined  mantle,  ready  to 
be  wrapped  around  him  when  he  lay  down  to 
sleep.  It  was  very  late,  and  he  was  very  weary. 
He  had  encountered  immense  fatigue  and  ex- 
citement dining  the  perils  of  the  day,  but  still  he 
did  not  feel  inclined  for  rest  or  slumber.  His 
mind  was  full  and  active,  and  it  was  restless  and 
awake  from  some  curious  instinct  that  impelled 
him  to  sit  on  there  in  the  deep  solitude  of  that 
night. 

Many  things  crowded  into  his  mind  as  the 
memory  of  the  day's  adventure  and  its  sudden 
danger  swept  over  him  again  and  again.  He 
had  looked  death  in  the  fiice  that  day,  and  the 
moment  kept  recurring  to  him,  bringing  back 
the  rush  of  strong  thought  wliich  had  swept 
over  him  in  that  fleeting  moment.  The  view 
had  flashed  before  him  then  of  himself,  of  all 
his  duties  undone,  his  position  deserted,  and  his 
mother  desolate  and  unconsoled.  And  now, 
mingling  strangely  with  these  recurring  thoughts, 
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came  the  memory  of  all  the  passionate  frenzy  of 
feeling  that  had  fevered  and  devastated  his  heart 
during  the  past  year. 

Once  more  he  seemed  to  stand  in  that  garden 
on  the  coteaux  slopes  ;  once  more  that  thrilling 
voice  was  falling  in  earnest  accents  upon  his  ears  ; 
once  more  he  heard  her  describe  a  life  in  which 
duty  towered  above  sentiment,  and  in  which  love 
implied  the  whole  sacrifice  of  self.  And  now  at 
last  over  the  wide  vacant  expanse,  in  which  his 
future  had  seemed  to  lie  stretched  before  him 
unadorned  and  unattractive,  because  bereft  of 
her  love,  there  seemed  to  creep  up  the  horizon, 
like  the  distant  breaking  of  the  morn,  a  quiet, 
still  light  from  that  source  she  called  "duty," 
and  it  shed  a  pure  lustre  across  his  future  way. 

Zophe'e  could  never  be  his,  but  her  teachings 
might  be  with  him  always ;  and  her  standard  of 
sacrifice  should  be  erected  as  the  centre  of  his 
life.  He  must  live  without  her;  but  he  would 
go  home  now,  and  live  in  such  a  way  that  she 
should  realize  it  was  no  craven  heart  lie  had  laid 
down  broken  at  her  feet.  "Farewell!"  he  was 
saying  to  her  sweet  image  in  his  soul's  depth 
that  night,  as  he  sat  realizing  his  failures  there. 
"Farewell,  and  forever!"  came  ringing,  as  an 
echo  of  the  parting  of  that  spring  morning  at 
the  chalet,  again  and  again.  And  "farewell!" 
he  was  still  murmuring  low  and  dreamily  to  him- 
self, when  something  struck  his  ear,  and,  slowly 
and  half  consciously,  he  raised  his  eyes. 

He  was  musing  still,  and  nothing  had  been 
conveyed  to  his  mind,  but  a  soft,  crackling  sound 
had  reached  him ;  and  though  it  scarcely  roused 
his  curiosity,  it  caused  him  thus  instinctively  to 
look  up,  and,  as  he  did  so,  he  started.  Tlie  lit- 
tle, narrow  window,  outside  which  Petrush  had 
placed  the  food  and  kvass,  was  just  opposite  to 
him.  It  looked  out  upon  the  broad  and  un- 
broken prospect ;  it  was  narrow ;  and  from 
where  Gilbert  sat,  only  a  small  vista  of  snow- 
was  visible,  with  a  minute  half-circlet  of  the  sky. 
As  Gilbert  looked  toward  this,  he  started,  for 
the  low,  crackling  noise  reached  him  again.  It 
sounded  as  if  footsteps  trod  on  bits  of  fagot  that 
Petrush  might  have  dropped  by  the  wall.  Foot- 
steps certainly  seemed  to  bruise  something  just 
outside  the  window  ;  and,  as  Gilbert  started  and 
looked  up,  a  shadow  passed  swiftly  between  him 
and  tlie  vista  of  sky  and  snow.  He  paused  for 
a  moment,  transfixed  with  astonishment,  and 
watching  eagerly,  Petrush's  weird  stories  floating 
confusedly  tiirough  his  mind.  He  watched,  and 
it  came  again,  a  dark  shade  falling  across  the 
room  for  a  second,  apparently  creeping  forward 
and  tlien  swiftly  drawing  itself  away,  and  Gilbert 
sprung  instantly  to  the  window. 

He  could  look  out  now,  far  away  for  miles 
and  miles  across  the  glittering  and  spotless  plain. 
He  could  see,  too,  the  midnight  heavens  stretch- 
ing in  wonderful  and  tranquil  majesty  above  the 
steppes.  It  was  a  deep,  intense  blue,  and  cloud- 
less, and  forth  from  its  wondrous  depths  came 
the  tremulous  sparkle  of  countless  myriads  of 
stars.  High  in  the  blue  arch  gleamed  the  moon, 
shedding  a  ray  of  silver  lustre  across  the  plain  ; 
and  as  Gilbert  looked  forth,  there  fell  upon  that 
pure,  cold  gleam  of  light  a  long  shadow,  dark 
and  mysterious,  moving  noiselessly  along.  Gil- 
bert watched  and  wondered.  It  was  a  novel 
excitement,  and  made  his  heart  beat.  The  still- 
ness of  the  scene  was  so  intense,  the  solitude 


was  so  complete ;  and  the  sea  of  snow,  and  the 
arch  of  heaven  in  wiiich  that  queenly  moon  held 
her  lonely  reign,  were  so  grand  and  vast  and  still, 
as  if  utterly  disdainful  of  life  and  action,  or  any 
disturbing  influence  from  common  things  ;  while 
the  effect  of  that  swift  and  restless  shadow, 
creeping  to  and  fro,  backward  and  forward,  at 
once  hesitating  and  quick,  was  most  mysterious 
and  fascinating,  and  altogether  unaccountable 
and  strange. 

Gilbert  watched,  his  eyes  sparkling  and  eager, 
and  again,  with  wonderful  swiftness,  the  shadow 
came  toward  the  house.  It  was  close  to  him, 
and  fidl  in  the  moonlight  ray,  and  for  one  mo- 
ment, Gilbert  could  distinctly  see  it.  It  was  no 
shadow,  but  a  man.  A  long,  spare  figure,  dad 
in  the  rough,  dark  robes  of  the  mendicant  zealots 
who  wander  from  Pechersk  to  Solovetsk,  from 
Archangel  to  Kief — a  pilgrim,  or  some  one 
disguised  as  such,  one  of  the  midnight  visitors 
who  creep  np  to  the  stanzia  windows,  and  take 
eagerly  the  portion  laid  for  Chert — or  for  them. 
One  of  these,  no  doubt,  so  Gilbert  realized  —  a 
man,  and  no  spirit  either  of  evil  or  of  good. 

As  the  pilgrim,  creeping  stealthily,  approach- 
ed the  window,  Gilbert  drew  back  into  the  shad- 
ow ;  and  then  across  the  moon-rays  the  figure 
drew  nearer  still,  and  Gilbert  hid  himself  more 
carefully  until  the  crackling  noise  on  the  fagots 
came  again,  and  he  knew  that  the  man  was 
standing  outside  the  window  just  below  the 
house.  There  was  a  silence  then.  Gilbert 
scarce  rentured  to  move  or  look  out,  fearing  to 
scare  away  the  pilgrim.  But  there  was  no 
more  movement  outside  the  window  for  some 
moments,  and  at  last  he  ventured  to  bend  for- 
ward and  to  look  toward  the  narrow  pane.  And 
then  his  gaze  was  enchained  there — quite  fasci- 
nated— he  could  not  draw  his  eyes  a\*ay. 

Pressed  against  the  coarse  blue  glass,  he  could 
see  the  outline  of  a  human  face,  terribly  haggard 
and  worn.  The  dark  features  were  flattened 
against  the  window.  The  wild,  wolf- like  eyes 
weie  glaring  eagerly  into  the  room ;  they  were 
drinking  in  the  aspect  of  warmth  and  comfort — 
the  glow  from  the  burning  lamp,  the  chair  by 
the  stove,  the  settle,  with  the  fur  piled  high,  and 
the  recumbent  figure  of  Dimitri  wrapped  in  his 
bear-skin  and  sunk  in  profound  repose.  With 
the  famished  expression  of  a  wild  beast  of  prey, 
the  man  gazed  with  hungry  eyes  into  the  quiet 
room,  and  Gilbert,  from  his  hiding-place  in- 
specting him,  felt  his  heart  throb  with  pity,  and 
he  turned  impetuously  to  rush  out  and  to  draw 
the  man  eagerly  in.  But  again  he  hesitated; 
he  paused  to  scan  the  features,  knowing  well 
that  this  was  probably  no  pilgiim,  and  feeling 
uncertain  how  to  reveal  his  presence  without 
frightening  the  poor  wretch  awaj-.  He  paused; 
and,  before  he  had  resolved  on  a  line  of  action, 
the  face  at  the  lattice  was  suddenly  withdrawn 
again,  and  Gilbert  ventured  to  bend  farther  for- 
ward and  look  out  once  more.  He  saw  that  the 
man  was  still  ijuite  close  to  him,  standing  upright 
now,  and  looking  away,  his  long  pilgrim's  robe 
casting  its  shadow  fiom  the  house-light  behind 
him  far  over  the  plain.  Gilbert  saw  that  he  had 
taken  the  food  in  his  hands,  and  was  preparing 
to  raise  the  flask  of  kvass  to  his  lips ;  and  he 
saw,  moreover,  that  the  hand  shook  as  it  held 
the  black  bread,  and  that,  instead  of  drinking 
from  the  kvass-bottle,  the  man,  after  fingering 
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it  for  a  moment,  almost  let  it  drop  from  his 
hold. 

Tiien,  suddenly,  he  leaned  back,  staggering 
against  the  lintel,  supporting  himself  with  eager 
struggles  to  maintain  his  footing  against  the  wall. 
There  he  rested  a  moment,  putting  the  bread 
and  kvass  once  more  upon  the  sill,  and  Gilbert 
could  see  him  distinctly  then,  for  his  profile  came 
against  the  glass  of  the  little  window,  and  the 
light  flooding  outward  fell  upon  his  face.  A 
moment  he  rested  thus ;  still  a  moment  longer 
Gilbert  watched  him,  and  hesitated,  and  paused ; 
then  an  exclamation  broke  through  the  stillness 
of  the  Utile  room,  and  Gilbert  started  eagerly 
forward.  For  he  had  seen  that  the  pilgrim,  in 
struggling  once  more  to  move  and  take  the  food 
into  his  hands,  had  reeled,  tottered  an  instant  on 
his  wayworn  and  failing  feet,  and  then,  throwing  1 
his  arms  up  above  his  head  with  a  despairing 
gesture,  he  had  fallen  forward,  and  lay  prostrate 
in  the  snow.  There  the  morning,  breaking  over 
the  steppes, would  have  found  him,  his  bread  un- 
eaten, his  kvass  untouched,  his  body  frozen,  and 
his  spirit  gone,  had  not  Gilbert  been  there  to 
spring  forward  with  that  loud  exclamation  of 
pitying  liorror,  to  rush  to  the  door,  to  unbar  it, 
to  fling  it  open,  and  to  plunge  through  the  snow, 
round  the  house,  below  the  window,  till  he  reach- 
ed the  prostrate  pilgrim's  side. 

It  was  the  work  of  a  few  minutes  to  wind  his 
strong  arms  round  the  unconscious  form  of  the 
man,  to  raise  him  from  the  snow,  and  to  bear 
him  with  a  quick,  impulsive  effort  of  energy 
round  the  house,  and  in  at  the  open  door  again, 
and  to  place  him  on  the  wooden  settle,  on  a  bed 
of  his  own  warm  furs.  And  there  the  pilgrim 
lay — a  spare,  long  figure,  clad  in  his  rough  robe 
— motionless  and  unconscious,  worn  out  at  last 
by  hunger  and  fitigiie  and  cold.  And  there  Gil- 
bert left  him  for  a  moment  while  he  shut  to  tlie 
door,  and  opened  the  stove  and  piled  up  wood, 
and  let  the  warm  glow  rush  out  into  the  room, 
till  it  reached  the  wooden  settle,  and  melted  the 
snow-flakes  that  hung  round  the  pilgrim's  robe. 

Then  Gilbert  kicked  Dimitri,  in  the  hope  of 
waking  him,  but  failed  utterly  in  this  attempt. 
Dimitri  only  rolled  in  his  sleep  and  groaned,  as 
if  the  energetic  assault  presented  itself  to  his 
slumbering  imagination  merely  in  the  shape  of 
an  unpleasant  dream.  Beyond  this  he  neither 
moved  nor  awoke  for  an  instant,  and  Gilbert  was 
obliged  to  desist  in  his  efforts,  and  to  turn  his  at- 
tention to  doing  all  that  he  could  for  the  uncon- 
scious stranger  himself 

He  bent  over  the  man,  and  caught  the  echo  of 
a  faint  respiration  that  convinced  liim  that,  at  all 
events,  he  was  not  dead.  Then  Gilbert  wrapped 
the  huge  bear-rug  close  round  him,  and,  raising 
his  head  gently,  supported  it  on  a  pillow  impro- 
vised with  his  beaver  coat.  Then  he  hastily 
searched  the  room,  and  found  a  vodka  flask,  in 
which  a  few  drops  luckily  remained,  spared  from 
the  depredations  of  Dimitri  and  his  moujik,  and 
this  he  applied  carefully  to  the  pilgrim's  lips. 

A  faint  glow  creeping  over  the  pallid  cheek  was 
the  reward  of  these  eff'orts,  and  Gilbert,  encour- 
aged, stirred  the  stove-fire  vigorously  again.  He 
stimulated  to  the  utmost  the  warm  temperature  of 
the  room,  and  then,  silent  and  solitary,  he  sat  down 
by  the  unconscious  man's  side,  and,  fixJing  his  eyes 
upon  the  pale,  lifeless  features,  he  waited  till  he 
could  venture  to  apply  the  vodka  flask  once  more. 


It  was  a  strange  scene,  still  and  solitary.  The 
oil-lamp  had  burned  itself  out  now,  and  the  little 
rough  room  was  lighted  only  by  the  light  from 
the  Riza,  and  the  glow  from  the  fire  in  the  stove. 
Dimitri  remained  sunk  in  stupefied  slumber,  and 
Gilbert  watched  long  silently  and  alone.  He  did 
not  call  up  Petrnsh  to  his  assistance,  for  he  had 
not  traveled  among  tlie  moujiks  of  the  steppes 
without  discovering  that  a  midnight  visitor,  way- 
worn and  hungry  such  as  this  one,  was  an  object 
of  sullen  fear  and  suspicion  to  them. 

True,  pilgrims  sought  the  shelter  of  the  peasant 
roof,  as  the  night  fell,  without  hesitation,  claim- 
ing, too,  the  warmest  spot  by  the  stove-corner  as 
most  rightfully  their  own.  But  pilgrims  of  this 
kind,  who  crept  up  to  steal  Chert's  or  the  Domo- 
voy's  portion  from  the  frozen  window-sill,  and 
who  flitted  furtively  on  their  journey  through  the 
moonbeams  over  the  snow — such  pilgrims  were 
to  be  sheltered  but  warily,  with  grim  suspicion, 
with  much  disturbance  of  spirit  and  with  fear. 
And  this,  especially  by  the  Government  stanzia- 
master,  for  he  never  could  tell  who  might  seek 
that  pilgrim  beneath  his  roof  with  the  break  of 
the  morning,  or  how  sternly  he  might  be  called 
to  account. 

So  Gilbert,  knowing  this,  watched  through  the 
hours  in  solitude,  and  called  no  one  to  help  him 
to  put  the  vodka  between  those  withered  lips. 
Time  sped  on,  and,  as  the  night  passed,  the  glow 
of  life  began  slowly  to  deepen  on  the  man's  worn 
cheek ;  the  blood  crept  back  to  his  lips,  and  suf- 
ficient power  returned  to  him  to  draw  in  the 
fiery  vodka  from  the  flask.  The  strength  of  its 
borrowed  life  seemed  to  filter  through  his  frozen 
veins  at  length  ;  and  the  warm  stove-glow  reach- 
ing him  thawed  the  icy  fogs  that  choked  the  res- 
piration in  his  lungs.  He  breathed,  he  moved, 
he  turned  his  head  restlessly  on  the  fur  pillow, 
and  at  last  a  tremor  shook  his  drooping  eyelids ; 
he  slowly  raised  them,  and  he  turned  his  deep- 
sunk  eyes  upon  Gilbert's  face.  A  wild  expres- 
sion of  wonder  and  perplexity  flashed  instantly 
from  them.  His  lips  parted,  and  words  came. 
But,  alas!  they  were  incomprehensible  words  to 
Gilbert,  as  he  bent  low  to  listen. 

In  what  tongue  was  he  speaking  ?  Russian — 
but  not  the  people's  Russian :  that  Gilbert  was 
accustomed  to  hear.  So  he  shook  his  head,  and 
bent  his  gaze  earnestly  upon  the  man's  face,  and 
raised  the  vodka  flask  to  his  lips  once  more. 
This  time  it  was  drunk  eagerly.  Then  the  pil- 
grim sunk  back  again.  He  closed  his  eyes,  and 
threw  his  head  restlessly  from  side  to  side,  as  if 
memory  refused  to  assist  him,  and  as  if  struggling 
to  recall  its  power.  He  evidently  w-as  very  weak, 
and  in  that  moment  of  silence  seemed  again  al- 
most to  faint  away.  But  a  little  force  returned 
to  him,  and  presently  he  opened  his  eyes  once 
more.  He  met  the  gaze  resting  upon  him,  and 
the  unfamiliar,  kindly  face  turned  toward  him  in 
the  fire-light ;  his  lips  parted  slowly  again,  and 
he  strove  to  speak. 

This  time  it  was  in  German ;  so  far  Gilbert 
gathered  from  the  broken  words,  but  he  still 
could  understand  nothing.  Again  he  was  obliged 
to  shake  his  head,  and  the  man  paused  once 
more,  and  looked  at  him  with  an  expression  of 
wonder  and  of  scrutiny.  Then  a  light  seemed  to 
break  in  upon  his  mind ;  he  muttered  something 
low  to  himself,  and  then,  booking  up  once  more, 
he  said  distinctly,  in  French, 
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"I  know — an  Englislimaa !     Wlieie  am  I?  I 
Ah?" 

"  Hush !"  said  Gilbert,  thankful  to  hear  a  Ian-  | 
gnage  whicli  he  could   understand.      "  Hush ! 
You  are  with  fiiends.    Be  at  rest  now  ;   be  still." 

"With  friends?"  the  man  murmured;  then 
closed  his  eyes  again,  and  turned  iiis  head  away, 
and  Gilbert  took  his  seat  again  beside  him,  and 
watched  the  prostrate  form  and  pallid  face  once 
more.  A  mendicant  pilgrim!  Truly  this  was 
no  member  of  that  wandering  band.  This  pil- 
grim came  from  other  ranks  than  those  which  ' 
feed  the  stream  to  Kief  and  Solovetsk. 

The  clear-cut,  handsome  features  evinced  a 
man  of  high-sprung  race,  and  the  words  that  liad 
dropped  from  the  trembling  lips  were  the  utter- 
ances of  education  and  refinement.  Tliis  was 
no  common  pilgrim  he  had  plucked  from  the 
midnight  snows ;  no  mendicant,  though  starving 
and  wretched,  and  clad  in  this  mean  disguise. 

And  if  not  a  pilgrim,  what  then?  A  fugi- 
tive! There  was  no  mid-course  for  speculation 
between  the  two.  A  fugitive  from  the  convict 
mines,  and  from  Siberian  exile;  a  wanderer 
struggling  homeward  across  the  steppes.  And 
Gilbert  thought  of  the  dark  band  of  outpost 
scourers  that  had  that  afternoon  swept  the  ho- 
rizon between  them  and  tlie  gatiiering  stonn. 
Doubtless  the  track  of  a  fugitive  had  been  found 
that  day  near  Georgievsk  or  Alexandrovsk ;  and 
doubtless  (again  thought  Gilbert,  in  his  pitying 
heart)  here  was  the  fugitive  and  the  wayfarer, 
the  hunted  and  miserable  man.  Where  had  he 
hidden  himself  dining  that  fearful  storm  ?  What 
wretched  shelter  had  covered  him  wliile  the 
Cossacks  had  swept  over  tlie  snow-dad  plains  ? 
W^here  had  be  come  from  to-night?  Wliere  had 
lie  been  going  when  his  strength  had  failed  him 
so  suddenly,  and  he  had  fallen  down  prostrate 
at  that  door?  And  who  was  he?  What  won- 
derful, adventurous  history  of  exile,  of  daiing,  of 
revolution,  of  suflPering — perhaps  of  crime — was 
liidden  in  the  memoiy  beneath  that  pale  brow? 
What  was  the  key  to  his  past,  and  what  fate  of 
suffering  and  failuie  was  implied  by  his  exhaus- 
tion for  the  future  I  Surely  all  was  over  for  him, 
Gilbert  felt,  as  he  watched  the  motionless  and 
death -like  form.  He  could  tread  no  farther 
the  weary  path  of  his  pretended  pilgrimage ;  he 
could  never  cross  on  foot  the  frontier,  or  escape 
from  the  triple  deatli  that  pursued  him — from 
the  Cossack  soldiers,  from  the  pangs  of  hunger, 
or  from  the  fatal  sleep  of  the  frozen  snow. 

He  roused  himself  from  his  sad  and  sympa- 
thetic reflections,  to  put  the  vodka  flask,  pitying- 
ly and  gently,  once  more  to  the  pale  lips ;  and 
once  more  the  man  imbibed  a  few  drops,  and, 
gaining  strength  from  it,  opened  his  eyes  and 
spoke  a  few  broken  words  again. 

"A  good  friend,"  he  said,  letting  his  wild  eyes 
rest  upon  Gilbert;  "a  friend  with  a  fiery  vodka 
flask  is  a  wonder,  indeed,  on  this  snowy  way. 
It  is  better  than  Chert's  portion  out  there  at  the 
window.     But  too  late,  my  friend,  too  late." 

"Xo,  no;  drink,"  said  Gilbert,  eagerly; 
"  drink  and  rest,  and  you  will  get  your  strength 
again." 

"No,  no;  it  is  over — it  is  over!"  mumiured 
the  man,  and  very  faintly  this  time,  the  flicker 
of  force  with  which  he  had  uttered  the  first  sen- 
tence sinking  instantly  away.  "I  am  done  this 
time ;  but  I  have  done  them  too — the  flock  of 


vultures!  Did  you  see  them  sweeping  along  be- 
fore the  storm  ?" 

"  Hush !  Save  your  strength,  my  friend. 
Drink,  that  is  it;  drink  plenty,  and  to-morrow 
you  will  be  again  upon  your  wa}*." 

"On  my  way!  And  the  snow  drifting,  and 
the  spring  storms  coming  up  fiercer  and  fiercer 
across  my  path,  and  the  vultures  out,  and  the 
peasants  craven  before  them,  and  nothing  but 
the  Domovoy's  portion  ever  left  for  me.  On  my 
way — ah,  on  my  way  !" 

"  Yes,  and  far  on  your  way  too,  my  friend,  if 
four  good  Cossack  horses  can  take  you.  Get 
strength  now ;  drink  the  vodka,  and  to-morrow 
will  see  you  many  versts  on  your  way." 

"Friend,  and  a  good  one,"  said  the  man,  faint- 
ly again.  And  tiien  he  went  on  murmtning  to 
himself;  and  wandering  away  into  Kus^ia,  he 
talked  low  and  rapidly  in  a  feverish,  restless  way. 
Gilbert  understood  not  one  word,  and  the  man 
soon  ceased  to  notice  him.  He  closed  his  eyes 
again  and  continued  to  murmur,  tossing  his  head 
ceaselessly  from  side  to  side,  and  Gilbert  watch- 
ed and  listened.  He  could  make  nothing  of  all 
the  mutterings,  except  that  here  and  there  the 
name  of  a  place  would  catch  his  ear — of  places 
he  had  himself  passed  through  within  the  last 
few  weeks,  and  of  which  the  Russian  names  and 
their  pronunciation  had  become  familiar.  In 
his  rapid  murmurings,  the  man  repeated  some  of 
these  again  and  again. 

Suddenly  Gilbert  started :  in  a  low,  vehement 
muttering  way,  the  pilgrim  was  talking  of  Oren- 
zitz.  and  the  name  G — tza,  who  was  the  old  chief 
of  the  police  commission  tliere,  came  in  mingled 
with  his  Russian  words:  and  Gilbert  started,  for 
the  recollection  rushed  over  him  of  the  last  hour 
he  had  spent  at  Orenzitz,  standing  in  the  chief 
commissioner's  office,  speaking  to  him  of  a  fugi- 
tive, of  a  convict  who  was  missing,  of  a  man  who 
had  escaped  them,  and  for  whom  Gilbert  had 
been  inquiring  with  a  persistency  and  interest 
that  seemed  to  those  he  questioned  to  be  veiy 
stiange.  Old  G — tza's  last  words  in  answer  oc- 
curred to  him  now. 

"Depend  upon  it,"  he  had  said,  speaking  of 
that  missing  convict,  "he  got  south  before  the 
snow  set  in,  and  over  to  Cis-Caucasia ;  but  the 
Cossacks  along  there  are  on  the  watch  for  him, 
and  he  will  be  clever  if  he  gets  over  the  frontier 
alive." 

Those  were  the  last  words  that  Gilbert  heard 
in  Orenzitz,  as  he  was  starting  in  his  telje'ga  to- 
ward the  frontier,  through  the  Transcaucasian 
snow.  And  now  the  man  was  murmuring  of 
Orenzitz,  and  muttering  in  strange,  terrified,  and 
stealthy  tones  of  G — tza,  in  his  native  Russian 
tongue.  And  Gilbert  started,  and  once  more 
he  listened  and  waited.  Suddenly  the  half-con- 
scious man  moved  on  the  settle,  turned  restlessly 
round  with  the  quick  energy  of  fever,  threw  his 
arms  up  wildly  for  an  instant,  and  then  dropped 
them  heavily  again  ;  and  Gilbert  rose  to  his  feet, 
and  stood  watching  the  quick  cliange  that  was 
taking  place.  The  faintness  had  yielded  to  fe- 
ver, and  the  paroxysms  of  fever  were  alternating 
with  heavy  stupor  now,  for  his  mutterings  be- 
came feebler  every  instant,  and  his  head  sunk 
low  and  heavily  upon  the  soft  pillow. 

Gilbert  stood  and  watched  silently,  while  cu- 
rious thoughts  crowded  into  his  mind,  and  won- 
der at  the  weirdness  of  the  whole  circumstance 
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overpowered  liim,  as  lie  looked  at  the  prostrate 
form,  at  this  strange  midnight  visitor,  who  had 
come  so  unexpectedly  before  him  across  the 
moonlit  plain,  out  of  the  silence  of  that  desert 
of  snow,  out  of  space,  out  of  nothing,  as  it  were, 
to  lie  down  upon  his  resting-]jlace,  warmed  with 
his  coverings,  and  revived  by  his  care. 

The  man  remained  still,  after  that  momentary 
paroxysm  of  feverish  strength,  and  he  lay  in  his 
changed  attitude,  a  little  turned  round  upon  the 
wooden  conch,  his  head  fallen  back,  the  pilgrim's 
robe  dropping  from  one  shoulder,  wrenched  open 
by  the  sudden  violence  with  which  he  had  flung 
up  his  arms.  lie  had  bared  his  neck,  too,  in  the 
effort,  and  he  lay  now  with  his  fine-turned  mus- 
cular throat  and  chest  uncovered,  save  by  the 
ragged  beard  that  hung  down  bushy  and  neglect- 
ed, and  by  something  that  was  in  such  a  place 
curious  to  see.  It  was  a  narrow  golden  chain, 
wound  closely  round  the  neck,  with  the  end  hid- 
den carefully  away.  It  caught  Gilbert's  eye, 
and  he  knew  the  tale  it  told.  The  fugitive  has 
ever  some  such  treasure  carried  secretly,  kept 
through  every  peril,  and  preserved  against  every 
temptation  of  hunger  and  want;  while  the  pil- 
grim wears  nothing  golden,  or  of  any  value  at 
all.  The  badge  of  the  fugitive  was  always  the 
secret  treasure  hidden  away  beneath  tiie  pilgrim 
robe.  And  there  it  lay  upon  the  worn,  bronze 
neck  of  Gilbert's  fugitive  now. 

Presently  the  man  moved  again.     He  threw 
his   arms   up,   turned   and  struggled   upon   his 
couch,  his  pilgrim's  frock  falling  back  from  his  : 
neck  and  shoulders  more  and  more ;  and  sud-  j 
denly  the  gold  chain  tightened  painfully  round 
his  neck,  hurting  and  restraining  him.      Half  | 
consciously  he  seemed  to  realize   that   it  was  \ 
there.     He  plunged  his  right  hand  into  the  folds  : 
of  his  pilgrim's  robe,  and  with  feverish,  angry 
energy  he  pulled  forth  the  entangled  coils.  i 

It  was  a  long  chain  of  woven  gold,  and,  as  he 
drew  it  out,  he  held  clutched  iu  his  hand  his  ; 
cherished  treasures — a  small  dagger,  a  leathern 
purse,  a  packet  of  crushed  and  weather-stained 
papers,  and  a  large  double-faced  medallion,  with 
a  brigiit- tinted  portrait  on  either  side.  The 
articles  were  all  firmly  attached  to  the  ends  of 
the  strong  gold  chain,  and  he  held  them  eagerly 
clasped  in  his  thin  hands  for  a  moment,  as  if 
fearful  that  some  one  wished  to  wrench  them 
away.  Then  fever  rushed  over  him  again :  he 
lost  all  consciousness  of  concern  ;  he  flung  them 
violently  from  him,  and  began  struggling  furious- 
ly with  the  golden  chain. 

Gilbert  bent  over  him,  and  strove  to  give  him 
help ;  but  the  coils  were  hopelessly  entangled, 
and  the  man  was  past  understanding.  He 
thought  Gilbert  wished  to  weave  the  chain  closer 
round  his  palpitating  chest,  and  with  angry  force 
he  pushed  his  hands  roughly  away.  Then  he 
seized  the  golden  links  again,  and  with  the  fear- 
ful and  irresistible  strength  of  his  fever  he  tore 
them  asunder,  threw  them  from  him  with  a 
wild  laugh,  and  dashed  them  violently  upon  the 
ground.  Then  he  fell  back  exhausted,  and  re- 
mained for  some  moments  perfectly  quiet  and 
still. 

Gilbert  stood  by  him  and  watched  ;  the  still- 
ness was  so  deep  that  succeeded  his  frenzied 
struggle,  the  silence  so  intense  that  fell  upon  the 
little  room.  The  man  lay  back,  and  breathed 
low  and  hard,  the  outline  of  his  features  stand- 


ing up  sharp  and  clear  in  the  light  shed  by  the 
Riza  lamp.  It  hung  just  opposite,  high  above 
him,  in  the  corner  of  the  wall.  The  intense 
silence  oppressed  Gilbert;  he  sighed  deeply  as 
he  stood  and  wondered,  and  the  man  lay  pros- 
trate and  quiet. 

Then  he  turned,  his  heart  full  of  pity,  his 
mind  full  of  crowding  thoughts  and  curious 
pain,  and  he  stooped  and  raised  from  the  earth- 
en floor  the  gold  chain,  with  its  bunch  of  curious 
relics,  which  so  long  and  so  carefully  had  been 
hoarded  on  that  worn  breast.  He  drew  the 
links  through  his  fingers  till  the  cluster  of  the 
pilgrim's  treasures  lay  in  his  hand.  Then  he 
paused  ;  he  did  not  look  at  them  for  a  moment; 
he  closed  his  hand  slowly  upon  them  instead. 
The  man's  secrets  lay  here  in  his  clasp — the  key 
to  his  history,  the  clear  reflection  of  his  past,  his 
name  and  identity,  his  memories  and  the  treas- 
ured lelics  of  his  love.  And  he  had  flung  them 
from  him  in  wild  unconsciousness,  all  ignorant 
that  he  was  casting  down  a  full  confession  at  a 
stranger's  feet.  And  surely  —  so  the  thought 
came  to  Gilbert — he  must  reverence  the  secrets 
thus  unwittingly  flung  to  him  by  an  unconscious 
man,  reverence  and  hide  them,  for  Dimitri, 
Fetrush,  and  Nadine  would  not  much  longer 
lie  asleep.  He  must  hide  and  preserve  the 
treasures  for  him  to  whom  they  rightfully  be- 
longed. 

So  he  turned  quickly  to  the  corner  of  the 
room  where  lay  his  traveling  kin\psack,  and  he 
drew  from  it  a  case  strongly  clasped  with  steel. 
He  opened  this,  standing  beneath  the  light  of 
the  Riza  lamp,  and  disclosed  a  velvet-lined  in- 
terior arranged  with  little  drawers  and  trays. 
He  raised  one  of  these,  and  then,  still  holding 
the  leathern  purse,  the  packet  of  papers,  and  the 
medallion  close  shut  in  his  hand,  he  laid  the 
jeweled  dagger  first  in  the  depth  of  his  case, 
and  began  slowly  to  wind  tiie  links  of  the  chain 
closely  round  it  on  the  velvet  lining  of  the  inner 
tray.  It  took  him  some  moments  to  do  this, 
and  to  arrange  the  long  coils  carefully,  to  make 
it  go  in  ;  and  then  the  leathern  purse  followed ; 
;  then  the  papers,  at  which  he  scarcely  glanced ; 
i  and  then,  only  the  medallion  lay  on  his  broad 
\  palm,  as  he  opened  his  hand  wide,  looked  down 
into  it,  and  let  the  clear  lustre  from  the  Riza 
lamp  fall  full  and  softly  on — what  he  saw. 

It  was  a  portrait,  and  he  glancecl  to  the  wood- 
en bed  instinctively  as  he  traced  the  features,  and 
caught  the  clear  reflection  of  their  likeness  in  the 
[  wasted  face  that  lay  pillowed  there.  A  likeness 
only,  however  —  no  identity.  This  was  not  a 
portrait  of  his  pilgrim- fugitive,  but  of  some  one 
like  him — much  older  than  himself.  It  was  the 
countenance  of  a  handsome,  stern-looking  man 
of  about  sixty  that  met  Gilbert's  gaze.  It  was 
a  grand  countenance;  for  while  the  features 
were  like  those  of  the  unknown  man  who  lay  on 
Gilbert's  settle,  the  expression  was  very  diff"erent 
indeed.  Tiie  type  of  the  face  was  more  Russian, 
the  brow  was  broad  and  noble,  and  the  eyes  that 
looked  steadily  forth  were  wonderfully  calm  and 
keen. 

It  was  a  beautifully  finished  miniature.  It  al- 
lowed the  half-length  figure  to  be  seen,  and  ex- 
hibited fully  the  splendid  uniform  of  a  Russian 
councilor  of  state,  adorned  with  numerous  orders 
and  jeweled  stars.  It  spoke  afresh  to  Gilbert 
of  the  rank  and  precedence  of  the  wayworn  wan- 
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derer  whom  he  had  shehered,  this  beautifully 
executed  picture,  and  the  nobility  of  the  counte- 
nance it  ])oitiayed.  Tlie  frame-work  of  the  me- 
dallion was  of  richly  chased  gold,  and  it  was  dec- 
orated with  jewels,  like  the  hilt  of  the  little  dag- 
ger he  had  just  put  into  his  case.  On  the  top  of 
the  oval  frame  a  large  coronet  was  worked,  with 
the  letters  S.  V.  woven  into  a  monogram  below. 

Gilbert  gazed  long  upon  tiie  countenance,  as 
if  it  enchained  and  fascinated  his  interest  and 
imagination.  He  examined  the  monogram,  he 
admired  the  richness  and  beauty  of  the  gold  and 
jewel  work  on  the  frame,  and  then,  very  slow- 
ly, as  if  iiis  gaze  lingered  wistfully  over  that  no- 
ble and  unknown  face,  he  turned  the  medallion 
round  upon  his  hand,  and  the  soft  lustre  of  the 
Riza  lamp  streamed  down  again  upon  the  por- 
trait on  the  other  side. 

The  light  streamed  down,  and  for  a  moment 
it  illuminated  the  countenance  upon  which  it 
fell,  and  revealed  its  fair  outlines  to  Gilbert's 
eyes.  Then — suddenly — he  seemed  to  see  noth- 
ing; a  mist  came  between  him  and  the  bright- 
tinted  picture ;  the  earthen  floor  of  the  little  cab- 
in seemed  to  swing  beneath  his  feet ;  the  beating 
of  his  heart  was  arrested  ;  and  he  was  quite  un- 
conscious for  one  delicious  moment  of  bewilder- 
ing joy.  He  neither  realized,  nor  felt,  nor  saw; 
only  a  low  cry  broke  from  his  lips — a  murmur- 
ing, wondering,  half-atfiighted  cry.  He  glanced  | 
once  more  with  wildly  distended  eyes  toward  the 
unconscious  man  who  lay  tossing  beside  him,  | 
and  then  the  mist  cleared  suddenly  away,  his 
brain  once  more  grew  calm  and  clear,  and  he 
turned  toward  the  lamp -light,  raised  the  me- I 
dallion  close  up  to  his  eager  eyes,  and  gazed  and  i 
gazed,  as  men  look  their  first  on  a  beloved  face 
after  years  of  parting — as  they  look  their  last  be- 
fore they  part  again. 

Tor  it  was  the  countenance  of  his  dreams  he 
saw  imprinted  there ;  it  was  the  bright  face  of 
the  one  fair  woman  of  his  love ;  it  was  Zophe'e 
Variazinka,  in  the  fair  dawn  of  her  beauty.     Zo- 
phe'e, even  as  lie  had  never  seen  her,  before  shad- 
ow or  the  weight  of  silence  and  suffering  had  been  ' 
thrown  across  her  years ;  in  the  days  when  she  { 
was  the  Sun -maid  indeed  of  her  old  Russian  I 
home,  a  briglit  flower  of  the  South  among  the  [ 
snows  of  the  North-land,  the  joy  and  the  glory 
of  old  Serge  Vododski's  home.     There  she  was  j 
thus  portra3-§d  before  him  —  the  soft  eyes  full  j 
of  laughter,  the  full  lips  parting  in  a  smile,  the  [ 
dusky  hair  swept  back  from  a  brow  laden  with  j 
richness  of  thought  and  intellect,  and  yet  pure 
and  fair  and  cloudless  as  a  child's. 

"Zophe'e!  Zophe'e!  my  beloved  one! "Gilbert 
murmured,  as  he  gazed,  still  transfixed,  upon 
her  face.  "Zophe'e,"  he  continued,  and  a  soft 
smile  curled  his  lips.  "  Zophe'e,  galoupka  moja !" 
he  broke  out  in  the  sweet,  caressing  Russian  words 
he  had  learned  to  love.     "Zophe'e!  Zophe'e!" 

His  eyes  suffused,  and  his  cheek  flushed  crim- 
son, lie  was  quite  unconscious  of  every  other 
circumstance  in  existence ;  he  felt  nothing  save 
that  he  looked  upon  her  face  once  more,  that  he 
answered  her  smile,  that  he  drank  in  the  radiant 
light  of  her  eyes,  and  that  he  could  whisper 
fond,  foolish  words  to  her,  and  fancy  them  al- 
most answered  and  heard.  For  a  moment  he 
was  happy,  quite  free  from  recollection  —  abso- 
lutely and  perfectly  happy — without  any  reserve. 

Then  a  sound  broke  in  upon  his  trance,  a 


sound  that  roused  hirn  up  to  recollection,  to  be- 
wilderment, to  realization  ;  and  he  turned,  closed 
his  hand  fast  over  the  medallion,  and  looked  to- 
ward the  low  wooden  bed.  The  man  who  lay 
there  was  moving  and  muttering  again,  tossing 
back  the  rough  hair  from  his  forehead,  and  throw- 
ing himself  with  feverish  restlessness  from  side 
to  side.  And  Gilbert  paused,  and  silently  watch- 
ed him  for  an  instant,  while,  like  a  great  wave, 
revelation  was  breaking  slowly  over  his  inner 
consciousness  of  wlio  this  wild  fugitive  must  be. 
The  recollection  of  the  muttered  name  of  the 
place  from  whence  he  was  flying,  of  the  old 
chief  commissioner,  who  was  the  pursuant  he 
most  dreaded  there;  the  recollection  of  a  thou- 
sand things,  and  pei'ceptions,  too,  of  countless 
links  in  the  chain  of  circumstance  and  evidence, 
came  rushing  into  Gilbert's  mind ;  and  here 
now — the  crowning  proof,  the  portrait  of  Zophee 
Variazinka  —  of  her  who  had  been  Zojjhee  Vo- 
dodski  for  one  fleeting  day.  The  portrait  in  this 
man's  possession  announced  him,  beyond  every 
possibility  of  doubt,  to  be  him — her  lawful  hus- 
band ;  the  exile  from  K on  that  hateful  day 

of  her  marriage,  and  of  the  effort  upon  the  em- 
peror's life  ;  the  convict  of  the  mines ;  the  man 
who  was  being  tracked  and  hunted ;  the  man 
whose  existence  had  fallen  like  a  black  shadow 
across  Gilbert's  life ;  the  man  for  whom  he  had 
searched  through  months  of  hopeless  travel  and 
toil ;  the  man  w  hom  he  had  never  thought  to 
find  now,  whom  he  had  never  thought  to  see. 

There  he  lay — for  it  was  him  undoubtedly — 
Mettrai  Vododski,  the  son  of  the  Grand  Council- 
or of  the  Russian  Empire,  and  the  destined  hus- 
band of  Zophee  Variazinka,  indeed. 

Strong,  wild  thoughts  rioted  through  Gilbert's 
mind  as  he  looked  at  the  man  and  realized  that 
it  was  he.  Dark,  confused  feelings  rushed  over 
him,  and  bewildered  him  with  their  pressure  and 
their  contradiction.  Pity  and  resentment,  hatred 
and  commiseration,  fought  and  struggled  madly 
together  in  his  heart. 

He  stood  gazing  on  Vododski's  pale  face. 
Ah,  the  sin  and  the  suffering  hidden  there — the 
fighting  and  the  failure  buried  in  that  miserable 
past!  Ah,  the  sorrow  inflicted  in  one  short 
passionate  liistor}',  lived  out  wildly  and  unre- 
strained !  Tiie  bleeding  father's  heart,  the  lone- 
ly life  on  the  coteaux  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  suf- 
fering in  Gilbert's  own  past,  and  the  long  sen- 
tence of  unmerited  pain  lying  upon  his  future. 
All  had  been  the  work  of  this  man,  all  the 
results  of  his  vain  and  unprofitable  existence, 
all  the  fruit  of  his  misguided  deeds  ;  and  here 
now  he  lay.  Here,  helpless  and  unconscious, 
wrapped  in  Gilbert's  coverings,  wooed  back  into 
life  by  his  care,  thrown  upon  his  protection,  at 
his  mercy,  owing  the  existence  of  even*  moment 
to  his  solicitude,  and  retaining  life  and  freedom 
at  his  will. 

The  situation  was  strange  and  bewildering ; 
and  as  Gilbert  stood  there  and  realized,  his 
breath  came  fast  and  strong  with  the  intensity 
of  his  emotion  and  excitement.  He  held  the  pre- 
cious medallion  close  clasped  in  his  hand,  as  if 
passionately  to  retain  it  against  every  possible 
claimant,  every  intei"vening  right ;  and  he  strug- 
gled witii  himself  for  composure,  and  set  his 
teeth  tight  and  firm,  and  looked  at  the  fever- 
tossed  man  as  he  lay  there,  quite  unconscious 
of  his  surroundings  or  of  his  fate. 
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The  sight  of  him  seemed  to  madden  Gilbert 
at  last.  The  heat  of  the  small  room  suffocated 
him ;  iiis  heart  beat  so  fiercely,  and  his  brain 
burned  like  fire.  He  turned  away  from  the  set- 
tle again.  He  opened  the  hand  that  inclosed 
the  medallion  ;  he  looked  at  Zophe'e's  portrait 
again,  and  at  the  calm,  handsome  features  of 
Mettiai's  father,  painted  on  tiie  other  side  ;  and 
then  he  examined  the  links  of  the  chain  care- 
fully, and  found  he  could  detach  the  pendant 
with  a  little  harmless  force.  And  he  did  so, 
murmuring  to  himself,  "More  right  than  he, 
surelv.  She  was  never  his  ;  and  1  love  her — I 
love  her  ;  I  have  more  rigiit  than  he." 

A  little  effort,  and  the  gold-framed  portrait- 
case  lay  loose  upon  his  hand.  He  closed  up  tlien 
his  leathern  box;  he  locked  it,  and  fastened  the 
steel  clasps  securely  one  by  one,  and  he  restored 
it  to  his  portmanteau  —  a  sacred  charge,  as  he 
felt,  from  man  to  man  ;  not  to  hini  from  ^let- 
trai  Vododski,  but  just  from  the  pilgrim-fugitive 
whom  he  had  rescued  in  the  snow.  All  these 
should  be  restored  again  one  day  to  him  to  whom 
they  rightfully  belonged  ;  but  the  medallion  with 
the  portraits  ?  He  thrust  it  deep  into  his  bosom, 
still  holding  it  tightly  clasped  in  his  hand  ;  and 
then,  pressing  it  close  to  the  throbbing  pulses  of 
his  heart,  he  turned  and  went  to  the  house-door. 
He  felt  he  could  not  breathe  in  there  any  longer  ; 
and  he  could  not  think,  for  the  fire  of  his  pas- 
sionate excitement  so  tortured  and  bewildered 
his  brain. 

He  opened  the  door  and  went  out,  and  he 
stood  there,  closing  it  fast  behind  him,  and  then 
he  leaned  back  against  the  door-post,  and  lifted 
up  his  eyes  to  the  blue  archway  of  the  sky.  The 
clear  shimmering  stars  gleamed  down  upon  him, 
and  the  moon  cast  her  silver  rays  across  his  face. 
It  was  intensely  cold,  but  the  night  was  still  ; 
he  could  bear  it  for  a  few  minutes  as  he  stood 
panting  and  drawing  in  deep  draughts  of  the 
pure,  fresh  air.  The  expanse  of  snow  stretched 
vast  and  calm  before  him,  the  passionless  still- 
ness of  the  moonlight  resting  upon  all.  The  air 
cooled  his  brow,  and  the  night  brought  tranquil- 
lity to  his  brain  ;  and  he  looked  up  and  gazed, 
and  lost  his  way  amidst  the  myriads  of  the 
sparkling  stars,  while  the  omnipotence  of  cre- 
ative majesty  seemed  to  reach  him,  to  still  his 
struggling  spirit,  and  to  soothe  the  feverish 
promptings  of  his  heart ;  and  standing  there,  in 
silence  and  amidst  that  miglity  solitude,  in  the 
deep  and  hidden  places  of  his  soul  he  prayed, 
hard  and  strong  and  ceaselessly,  as  a  man  prays 
who  feels  the  Dark  One  pressing  close  upon  his 
footsteps,  and  that  evil  is  coming  nigh  unto  his 
life.  He  prayed  that  his  heart  might  remain 
brave  and  true  against  every  thing,  and  that  the 
fearful  temptation  which  was  possessing  him 
might  pass  away  safely  from  his  soul. 

He  held  her  porti'ait  there,  fast  clasped  against 
his  beating  heart,  and  his  love  was  so  deep  and 
so  strong  for  her  that  the  sight  of  that  pictured 
countenance  had  unnerved  him,  and  the  storm 
of  passionate  longing  that  swept  over  him  had 
annihilated  all  self-control.  He  loved,  and  he 
longed  so  bitterly,  so  utterly,  with  every  strong 
pulsation  of  his  eager  heart ;  and  there,  on  that 
wooden  settle  by  the  stove-fire,  which  he  himself 
had  heaped  to  warm  him,  lay  that  man,  hated 
while  yet  unknown  to  him,  who  had  cursed  his 
life  and  hers.     And  this  man  Gilbert  had  nursed 


into  life  again  tliat'night;  this  man  he  had  res- 
cued and  borne  in  his  arms  from  out  tiie  frozen 
snow ;  and  there  the  man  lay  at  his  mercy  now, 
to  do  with  him  according  to  his  will. 

Do?  It  was  merely  requisite  to  do — nothing. 
To  stay  out  there,  while  tiie  cold  allowed  him,  in 
the  still  night  air,  or  to  creep  back  and  take  a  rug 
from  the  fur-heap  on  the  settle,  and  to  lie  down 
by  Dimitri's  side,  and  the  man  would  die.  The 
morning,  which  was  already  breaking  over  the 
far  horizon,  would  not,  when  it  reached  its  full- 
ness, find  him  there;  the  sunrise  would  shine  in 
at  the  narrow  window  upon  Meltr'ai  Vododski, 
lying  harmless  and  dead. 

This  Gilbert  knew,  and  thence  the  fierce  tem[)- 
tation,  the  poisoned  words  in  whicii  the  devil  told 
him  to  let  Mettiai  die;  told  him  that  his  should 
not  be  the  hand  to  bring  him  succor,  his  the 
voice  to  recall  that  worthless  life;  that  he  need 
not  strive  and  watch  and  toil  all  the  night 
through  to  draw  him  back  into  existence,  since 
he  had  slipped  already  so  very  quietly  and  so 
very  far  away.  It  needed  but  to  leave  him,  to 
let  him  alone,  and  then  the  letters  and  the  por- 
traits would  be  his  indeed,  and  all  the  full  evi- 
dence which  they  carried  that  he  had  seen  Vo- 
dodski die.  And  in  the  future,  what  more  might 
be  his  ?     0  God  I  O  God  I  and  he  loved  her  so  I 

Thus  the  spirit  of  fierce  temptation  came, 
sweeping  again  and  again  in  that  swift- fleeting 
moment  over  Gilbert's  soul,  stimulating  and 
feeding  his  fevered  pulses  as  he  held  her  por- 
trait to  his  heart. 

How  he  fought  it,  how  he  struggled  with  the 
memories  breaking  over  him  of  so  many  thing<, 
how  he  conquered,  God  and  his  own  conscience 
only  can  ever  know.  But  he  turned  at  last,  cast 
one  lingering  look  at  the  soft  light  rising  far  away 
in  the  horizon,  shedding  a  fair,  fresh  glow  from 
the  coming  day ;  and  then  he  went  into  the 
house  again,  shut  to  the  door,  walked  calmly 
across  the  hot,  close  room,  and  bent  over  the 
settle  bv  Mettiai's  side. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


ESC.'U'ED. 


AYkapped  in  his  pilgrim's  robe,  Mettrai  was 
now  quietly  sleeping.  He  seemed  surely  better, 
a  glow  as  of  returning  color  rested  in  a  faint 
flush  upon  his  face.  He  breathed  softly,  and 
seemed  to  have  passed  from  his  stupor  into  a 
quiet  sleep.  Gilbert  sat  down  beside  him  once 
more,  and  gazed,  as  he  had  done  during  hours 
of  the  past  night,  on  the  unconscious  counte- 
nance. His  owd  had  grown  very  pale,  but  he 
was  quite  composed  now,  and  a  calm  light  gleam- 
ed in  his  eyes. 

Presently  he  rose  again,  and  lifted  Jlettiiii 
gently  in  his  strong  arms,  and  smoothed  the 
heaped-up  bundle  on  which  he  had  pillowed  his 
head.  And  then,  with  a  curious  expression 
gathering  upon  his  face,  he  laid  the  medallion 
softly  upon  ^lettrai's  pillow,  and  he  pushed  it 
neai'er  and  nearer,  until  the  vivid  coloring  in  the 
girl's  portrait  lay  close  against  JNIettriii's  cheek. 
Then  once  more  he  watched  and  waited. 

The  morning  came  breaking  in  at  length  as  he 
sat  there,  flooding  with  crimson  light  the  expanse 
of  untrodden  snow,  and  with  the  morning  awoke 
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Dimitri,  and  with  his  awakening  came  liis  out- 
burst of  wonder  and  consternation  to  find  a  stran- 
ger lying  couciied  among  the  furs  by  the  stove- 
corner,  and  his  master  sitting  upright  by  his  side. 
Fast  following  Dimitri  came  Petrush,  and  his 
good  wife,  and  the  inka,  all  waking  early  to  meet 
the  sunrise,  and  rising  to  live  eagerly  every  in- 
stant of  their  short  briglit  day. 

They  crowded  into  the  house-room,  and  great 
were  the  wonder  and  the  turmoil  that  ensued.  It 
was  in  vain  Gilbert  struggled  to  suppress  them, 
or  to  hush  the  mingled  voices;  in  vain.  They 
were  suspicious  as  well  as  curious,  their  tongues 
wagged  loudly,  and  all  at  once,  in  speculation 
and  dismay.  Fierce  tumult  prevailed  immedi- 
ately. 

Tliey  roused  Mettiiii,  and  the  fever  returned 
to  his  pale  cheeks  in  consequence,  and  delirium 
mounted  once  more  to  his  brain.  He  began  to 
mutter  incessantly  in  words  and  sentences  reve- 
lations which  Dimitri  was  well  able  to  under- 
stand, and  before  long  the  latter  shook  his  head, 
and  glanced  with  consternation  at  Gilbert.  He 
made  him  agitated  signs,  and  exclaimed  in 
French  at  last,  as  he  listened  to  the  low,  quick- 
muttered  words,  "Xo  pilgrim  this,  sir.  Whom, 
in  the  name  of  Heaven,  have  we  here?" 

And  Gilbert  shook  his  head  in  answer,  and 
glanced  at  Petrush  and  his  wife,  and  whispering 
to  Dimitri,  ''I  will  help  him,  whosoever  he  may 
be,"  he  bent  over  the  wooden  bed  once  more, 
listened  to  Mettrai's  murmurings,  and  caught 
many  names  that  made  his  heart  beat,  and  thrill- 
ed him  with  strange  excitement  again.  For  Vo- 
dodski  ceased  to  mutter  at  last  of  Orenzitz.  and 
of  G — tza,  the  old  commissioner  there,  or  of  any 
of  the  hard  montiis  of  his  flight  from  Siberia,  or 
the  latter  periods  of  his  life ;  and  his  mind  and 
fevered  memory  seemed  to  take  a  strange  turn, 
for  he  was  murmuring  now  in  gentler  accents  of 
other  and  far  older  scenes.  Gilbert  could  catch 
other  names  mingling  with  his  confused  talk — 
memories  of  youth  and  boyhood,  surely,  of  far- 
away and  happier  times ;  and  while  he  listened, 
four  sad,  sweet  lines  he  had  read  somewhere  came 
echoing  through  Gilbert's  mind  : 

"When  the  last  fight  is  o'er,  and  life  is  done  with, 
And  we  wander  iu  the  spirit  and  the  brain, 
We  drowse  hack  in  dreams  to  the  days  that  life  be- 
gan with, 
And  their  tender  light  comes  back  to  us  again." 

After  a  time  a  deep  sadness  came  falling  over 
Gilbert;  the  ceaseless  echoing  of  that  rambling, 
unconscious  voice  was  too  much  for  him ;  he  was 
worn  out  and  unnerved,  and  the  whole  scene 
overcame  him — the  noise  of  the  chattering  fami- 
ly, busy  over  their  morning  arrangements,  boiling 
the  samovar,  and  tiimming  the  little  Riza  lamps, 
and  the  ceaseless  painful  sound  of  the  feverish 
tones  growing  every  moment  more  faint.  And 
then  Gilbert  felt  as  if  he  could  endure  it  no  long- 
er. He  called  to  Dimitri  to  take  his  place,  and 
he  went  out  to  the  door  again.  The  morning 
had  risen  now,  fresh  and  beautiful,  over  the  snow- 
plains. 

Low  in  the  horizon  lay  broad  streaks  of  gold- 
en glory,  heralding  the  rising  of  the  sun  ;  and, 
clear  as  an  expanse  of  burnished  silver,  the  glis- 
tening snow  lay  beautiful  under  the  flush  of  the 
moi-ning,  as  the  fiice  of  a  Venus  lighted  with  the 
smiles  of  love.  The  extent  of  the  view  seemed 
unlimited ;   and,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 


it  was  spotless  and  unbroken,  save  in  one  distant 
corner — far  away.  But  this  little,  far-ofi"  corner 
arrested  Gilbert  in  one  moment.  He  fixed  his 
gaze  scrutinizingly  upon  it,  he  \vatched,  he  drew 
his  breath,  and  the  sunrise  and  the  scenery  were 
forgotten. 

The  object,  dark  against  the  rose-flush  of  the 
sky,  was  "no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand," as  the 
cloud  might  have  been  of  old  that  foretold  the 
storms  and  rain-fall.  But  he  had  seen  it  before  ; 
the  small  dark  band,  sweeping  like  a  flock  of 
vultures  across  the  horizon,  scouring  swift  as 
storm-birds  on  the  wing  coming  out  of  the  dis- 
tance, turning  toward  the  sun,  rushing  like  the 
whirlwind  o^  er  the  snow — whence  came  they  'i 
Whither  were  they  fleeting  on  their  swift,  wild 
way  ? 

lie  stepped  in  and  called  furtively  to  Dimitri, 
and  passed  out  with  him  again,  heedless  of  Na- 
dine's  entreaties,  that  he  would  drink  of  the 
morning  chai,  and  hearing  only  the  feeble  moans 
from  the  settle  that  greeted  his  ears  painfully  as 
he  paused  a  moment  in  the  room.  The  mutter- 
ed words  seemed  hushed  now,  and  there  was  only 
that  faint,  sinking  moan. 

"  What  is  that^  Dimitri  ?"  he  exclaimed,  when 
he  had  drawn  his  servant  outside  the  house. 
"What  is  that  ?''  he  said,  pointing  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  dark  specks  that  were  passing  swiftly 
against  the  sky  ;  and  Dimitri  stai-ted. 

"  Cossacks  I  soldiers  !"  he  cried,  immediately. 
"An  outpost  band — scourers — on  the  track  of  a 
fugitive — after  somebody  of  whom  a  scent  has 
been  found  I  Ah  ! "  he  added,  drawing  his  breath 
and  shaking  his  head  mysteriously.  "Ah  !"and 
he  pointed  silently  behind  him  across  his  shoul- 
der toward  the  post-house  room. 

"Heavens!"  said  Gill)ert,  suddenly,  "do  you 
think  really  it  can  be  he?" 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,"  said  Dimitri.  "  However, 
poor  devil,  does  it  matter  ?  Not  much,  sir,  as 
far  as  I  can  judge ;  though,  if  they  found  him, 
witii  the  breath  of  life  in  his  poor  body,  God 
knows  if  they  would  leave  him  in  peace  to  die." 

"The  hounds!"  Gilbert  muttered,  fiercely,  as 
he  watched  the  dark  band  of  scourers  sweeping 
hither  and  thither  —  track -hunting  across  the 
snows. 

"Yes,  hounds  indeed!  So  they  scent  a  man 
like  a  wolf  or  any  ravening  beast  of  prey — scent 
him,  and  track  him  down  —  curse  them  !  God 
help  me,  I  never  failed  to  give  a  fugitive  a 
strengthening  hand  ;  but  he — ah,  twenty  times 
be  muttered  this  morning  they  should  not  take 
him  alive.  But  if  they  come — and  good  God ! 
they  are  coming  ! — just  Heaven,  help  him,  and 
defend  the  suffering !  They  are  veering,  the 
vultures.  See — see.  sir  ;  watch  the  curving  of 
their  ranks  now,  as  they  sweep  to  and  fro.  They 
have  found  the  track,  they  are  coming.  See ; 
they  are  bending  in  this  direction  ;  they  are 
coming  this  way." 

And  truly,  as  Dimitri  spoke,  the  black  curv- 
ing line  seemed  to  come  toward  them  nearer  and 
nearer,  swift  as  the  rushing  tide,  until,  from 
black  specks  and  lines  and  masses  looming  against 
the  glowing  curtain  of  light,  they  grew  before 
Gilbert's  eyes  into  compact  little  companies  of 
horsemen,  galloping  with  frantic  speed  across 
the  snow. 

An  exclamation  broke  from  Dimitri,  and  he 
rushed  back  into  the  house,  and  the  tidings  of 
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tlie  coming  band  broke  from  bim  in  Russian  in 
his  strong  voice,  loud,  resonant,  and  clear  ;  and 
perhaps  the  dull  ear  of  the  half-conscious  man 
on  the  settle  heard  him,  perhaps  the  cry  smote 
his  fluttering  heart  with  a  death-blow,  as  it 
roused  his  dormant  senses  to  a  momentary  en- 
ergy of  life,  for  lie  sat  up  and  looked  wildly  round 
him ;  and  as  Dimitri  sprung  to  the  couch  and 
bent  beside  him,  he  uttered  quick,  broken  words 
in  llussian,  and  in  tones  wonderfully  strong  and 
clear. 

He  called  his  father's  name  and  Zophee's ; 
his  hand  felt  instinctively  for  the  missing  links 
of  his  golden  chain,  and  then  fell,  feeble  and  un- 
conscious, on  the  medallion  that  lay  on  the  pil- 
low beside  him.  He  called  out,  "Russia!  Rus- 
sia! my  country,  I  am  coming!"  and  "Free- 
dom! freedom!"  he  uttered  in  failing  accents 
again  and  again.  Tlien,  as  Petrush  and  Nadine 
turned  pale  and  trembled,  and  as  the  sound  of 
confusion,  and  of  the  jangling  of  horses'  trap- 
pings, ami  the  noise  of  loud  voices  reached  tiieir 
ears,  he  fell  back,  and  Dimitri's  outstretched 
arms  received  Inm  as  his  head  sunk  down. 

Gilbert,  closely  followed,  sprung  at  that  mo- 
ment in  at  the  door.  He  reached  the  couch, 
and  seized  something  that  lay  npon  the  pillow, 
and  only  just  in  time.  Grim  faces  crowded  be- 
hind him  ;  cruel  and  relentless  eyes  glared  into 
the  room,  all  hungry  and  impatient  for  their 
prey.  But  it  had  escaped  them.  Tliey  had 
hunted  him  down  at  length— the  poor  fugitive — 
but  too  late.  As  they  rushed  in,  dressed  in 
their  curious  trappings — a  band  of  Cossack  sol- 
diers of  the  Cis-Caucasian  steppes — they  saw  at 
once  that  they  were  too  late,  and  angry  curses 
broke  from  them  all. 

Mettrai  Vododski  lay  sleeping  calmly  in  the 
safe,  quiet  haven  of — death  ;  his  marble  features 
peaceful  as  they  had  rarely  been  through  all  his 
feverish  life  of  futile  and  passionate  struggle,  his 
worn  countenance  expressing  rest.  And  the 
Cossack  soldiers  turned  away,  muttering  in  loud 
oatiis  their  disappointment.  There  was  no  vic- 
tim for  them,  no  booty  —  absolutely  nothing  at 
all.  For  Mettiai  Vododski  lay  dead  there,  and 
the  precious  jeweled  medallion,  containing  Zo- 
phee  Variazinka's  portrait,  was  hidden  away, 
close  pressed  once  more  against  Gilbert's  fast- 
beating  heart. 


CONCLUSION. 

MI-CAKEME. 


Evert  body  said  "  it  had  been  a  quiet  winter 
that  year  at  Pau."  All  sorts  of  people  had  been 
missing  who  w-ere  generally  there.  The  St. 
Hilaires  had  come  little  to  town,  and  Madame 
Variazinka  had  not  once  crossed  the  valley  from 
the  coteaux  the  whole  season  through. 

That  good-looking  young  English  huntsman. 
Sir  Gilbert  Erie,  who  had  been  first  in  the  field 
and  gayest  in  the  ball-rooms  all  the  year  before, 
was  reported  "coming"  during  the  whole  of  the 
season,  and  still  never  came. 

Morton  de  St.  Hilaire  was  married,  and  had 
gone  off  somewhere  with  his  Jeanne.  Several 
Avell-known  faces  had  been  missing  in  the  Ameri- 
can set,  and  the  influx  of  English  visitors  had 
proved  "  heavy  families  "  this  year. 

Altogether  there  was  little   excitement,  and 


people  discovered*  suddenly  that  Carnival  was 
nearly  over,  and  that  they  had  done  next  to 
nothing  at  all.  Then  Lent  came  npon  them, 
and  they  were  still  saying  what  a  dull  time  they 
had  had  of  it,  when,  about  the  second  week  of 
that  "fasting  season,"  a  reviving  im])Ctus  was 
suddenly  given  to  society  by  a  large  and  unex- 
pected arrival  which  took  place. 

In  a  special  train,  accompanied  by  his  wife 
and  family,  and  with  an  enormous  suite,  our  old 
acquaintance,  the  Russian  Grand  Duke  George, 
returned  once  more  to  Pau. 

He  came,  as  he  had  promised,  to  revisit  the 
Pyrenees ;  and,  as  the  only  fitting  residence  for 
such  august  visitors,  the  old  ciiateau  was  lent  to 
them  for  the  time.  In  this  picturesque  and 
historic  residence  they  all  soon  settled  them- 
selves. 

A  curious  party  in  a  curious  place,  Pau  said 
of  them,  at  the  same  time  delighted  to  see  them 
there.  They  brought  something  to  talk  about, 
something  to  look  at,  and,  if  Lent  had  not  in- 
tervened so  inconvenientl}',  somebody  to  enter- 
tain. 

And  first,  Pau  did  talk  of  them  ;  and  on  the 
Place,  and  along  the  Boulevard,  and  in  the  dub, 
most  wonderful  things  were  related  by  people 
who  felt  qualified  to  know.  And  by -and -by 
people  saw  them — first,  their  old  acquaintance, 
the  Grand  Duke  George  himself,  promenading 
the  Boulevard  on  a  Sunday,  two  days  after  his 
arrival,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  his  aid-de-camp. 
Count  Chellaveff,  and  talking  affably,  as  the 
public  were  pleased  to  perceive,  with  Sir  Alex- 
ander Maynard,  that  kind  friend  and  adviser  of 
the  new-comer  of  every  degree. 

It  was  a  lively  Sunday  altogether,  for  there 
was  plenty  to  discuss  and  see ;  while  the  Duke 
George  promenaded  and  smoked  a  cigar,  as 
he  passed  up  the  Place  Royale,  and  paused  to 
converse  with  the  Princess  and  a  knot  of  ladies 
whom  he  found  grouped  round  the  pedestal  of 
Henri  IV.  ;  and  finally,  as  he  went  into  the 
club  and  had  himself  there  enrolled.  Evidently 
the  grand  duke  had  retained  pleasing  I'ecollec- 
tions  of  his  visit  of  last  year,  and  meant  now,  on 
his  return  to  Pau,  to  be  particularly  gregarious 
and  sociable. 

Then  next  day  numbers  of  people  had  to  tell 
each  other  of  a  string  of  funny  little  children 
who  had  been  seen  filing  out  from  under  the 
portico  of  the  chateau,  and  trotting  through  the 
prim  gardens  over  pathways  where  many  royal 
children  had  trodden  in  the  old  times  before ; 
passing  round  Triquetti's  pretty  statue,  and  going 
down  below  the  park,  over  the  grass,  westward 
to  the  site  of  the  Kiosk  of  Isabel,  and  to  the 
green  secluded  spot  where  Marguerite  de  Valois 
liad  meditated  often  by  the  Font  d'&us.  And 
that  same  afternoon  there  was  more  to  talk 
about ;  for  a  few  fortunate  loiterers  by  the  huge 
old  gates  of  the  chateau  had  been  privileged  to 
see  a  large  barouche  drive  out,  which  contained 
the  Duchess  Olga  herself.  She  looked  distin- 
guished, people  said,  "and  rather  interesting, 
and  very  evidently  she  was  dressed  by — Worth." 

The  carriage  passed  down  the  Place  Gram- 
mont,  and  went  swiftly  over  the  bridge,  through 
Juran9on,  and  away  along  the  road  toward  the 
Gelos  coteaux;  and  people  said  that  "she  had 
gone  to  visit  the  odd  little  Russian  over  at  St. 
Hilaire,  whom  Erie  had  been  so  mad  about  last 
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year;"  and,  strange  enougli,  though  "people" 
eaid  so,  it  was  true! 

Finally,  having  looked  at  this  party,  and  talk- 
ed about  them  till  there  was  little  more  left  to 
say,  Fau  was  delighted  one  fine  day  by  the  cir- 
culation of  the  rumor  that  at  Mi-Careme  (Mid- 
Lent)  the  pre'fet  and  Jfadame  de  Frontignac 
intended  that  they  shoidd  be  entertained.  And 
as  time  went  on,  and  Mi-Careme  drew  near,  the 
interest  and  the  excitement  of  the  rumor  in- 
creased tenfold,  until  it  ceased  to  be  a  rumor  at 
all ;  and  cards  were  issued,  and  Fau  burst  into 
a  whiiiwind  of  wild  enthusiasm,  and  a  fervor 
of  expectation  and  delight ;  for  Madame  de 
Frontignac  not  only  announced  herself  "at 
home  "  on  the  night  of  Mi-Careme,  and  request- 
ed that  every  body  who  was  any  body  at  all 
would  come  and  "pass  the  evening  with  her;" 
but  in  the  remote  right-hand  comer  of  the  in- 
vitation-card was  inscribed  the  announcement 
that  it  was  going  to  be  a  "fancy  ball."  More- 
over, the  guests  migiit  be  masked  or  half-masked, 
if  they  pleased ;  but  they  would  in  that  case  be 
required  to  unveil  their  countenances  and  re- 
veal their  identity  to  the  private  secretary  of  the 
prefecture  on  their  way  upstairs. 

Altogetiier,  the  prospect  was  magnificent,  and 
the  excitement  waxed  high  and  keen.  The  in- 
vitations had  also  announced,  among  all  these 
other  things,  that  the  guests  were  invited  special- 
ly to  meet  S.  A.  I.  the  Grand  Duchess  Olga 
and  the  Grand  Duke  George. 

This  intimation  gave,  of  course,  a  certain 
zest  to  the  proceedings.  For  the  whole  time 
intervening  between  the  invitations  and  the  night 
of  jNIi-Carcme,  people  talked  of  their  costumes, 
and  much  greatness  of  imagination  and  ignorance 
of  biography  were  displayed.  Also,  though  much 
mystery  was  brougiit  to  bear  upon  the  prepara- 
tions, and  no  one  was  intended  to  find  out  what 
any  body  else  was  going  to  wear,  the  important 
secrets  were  confided  confidentially  on  so  many 
sides  and  to  so  many  people,  that  long  before 
the  intervening  weeks  had  gone  by  the  prospects 
as  to  general  costume  were  universally  known. 
But  this  only  seiTed  to  stimulate  anticipation. 
Feople  were  really  exercised  in  their  minds  to 
conceive  how  Mrs.  Vere  would  look  as  the 
Fanther  Queen  ;  what  sort  of  figure  Mrs.  Card- 
er would  make  as  a  Spanisii  duenna;  and  how 
that  lery  proper  Mrs.  Derford  intended  to  per- 
sonate tlie  charming  but  rather  questionable 
character,  Gabrielle  d'Estre'es;  and,  then,  who 
was  to  be  her  Henri?  Feople  were  much  en- 
gaged, too,  in  agreeing  that  Mr.  Dalton  Hart 
was  absurd  in  thinking  himself  sufficiently  good- 
looking  for  Monte  Cristo,  or  Miss  Coddrington 
in  imagining  she  had  the  fine  coloring  or  lithe 
figure  of  a  Contadina  Romana. 

So,  for  many  days,  it  went  on  ;  and,  indeed, 
before  the  eventful  night  arrived,  nearly  every 
one  had  had  a  glimpse  of  every  one  else's  dress  ; 
and  so  recognition  was  not  quite  impossible, 
though  the  effect  was  most  bewildering  when 
they  met  together  finall}- — the  whole,  little,  gay 
community — to  admire,  to  laugh  at,  to  exclaim 
at  each  other,  in  the  long  salon  of  the  Fre'fecture 
on  the  evening  of  Mi-Careme. 

The  Fre'fecture  is  a  quaint  old  building.  It  is 
plain  enough  externally,  its  only  distinctive  feat- 
ure being  the  national  flag,  which  hangs  ever 


over  the  huge  gate -way  that  incloses  the  old- 
fashioned  court-yard. 

But  within  the  house  is  picturesque,  and  its 
salons  richly  decorated  ;  and  when  lighted  up 
and  filled  with  a  gayly  dressed  crowd,  as  on 
these  festive  occasions,  the  scene  is  brilliant  and 
effective. 

There  is  one  long  ball-room,  furnished  in  pale- 
gold  color,  with  paneled  and  decorated  walls, 
and  with  copies  of  Rubens's  portraits  of  Henri 
and  of  Gabrielle  flanking  the  handsome  old 
carved  fire-place  on  either  side.  A  smaller  sa- 
lon opens  off'  each  end  of  this,  one  of  which  was 
arranged  for  general  tete-a-tete  and  flirtations, 
while  the  other  was  set  aside  for  the  ducal  party, 
and  for  other  great  personages  to-night. 

]\Iany  of  our  old  friends  were  there  :  the  Bar- 
on Keifel,  resplendent  in  a  white  waistcoat — as 
usual,  caustic  and  inquisitive  ;  Bebe  Beresford, 
who  had  been  out  to  America  to  fetch  Miss  Net- 
ley,  whom  he  had  captured  and  brought  back 
again  ;  Madame  de  St.  Hilaire,  in  a  lovely  toilet, 
and  many  others. 

Every  body  was  there,  as  particularly  request- 
ed, early,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  august 
guests,  and  the  scene  was  very  mai'velous  in- 
deed. It  was  like  a  dazzling  and  bewildering 
dream.  Every  age  of  the  world,  and  every 
clime  and  country  ever  heard  of,  seemed  to  have 
sent  the  homage  of  its  quaintest  dress. 

The  variety  of  strange  costume  was  quite  ex- 
traordinary, and  the  variety  in  the  manners  in 
which  peojile  bore  their  change  of  appearance 
and  personality  was  more  extraordinary  still. 
A  motley,  biilliant  crowd  they  were  —  our  gay 
Fau  friends — that  night,  as  they  stood  togeth- 
er, or  sauntered  up  and  down,  laughing,  chatter- 
ing, wondering  over  each  other  and  themselves, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  ducal  party  to  allow 
the  dancing  to  begin.  There  were  many  curi- 
ous combinations,  too,  among  the  promenading 
couples,  that  heightened  the  quaintness  of  the 
whole  effect.  A  Dresden  shepherdess  on  one 
side  paced  slowly,  hanging  on  the  arm  of  a  white 
musketeer ;  a  stately  lady,  in  a  splendid  Vene- 
tian dress,  followed  just  behind  them  with  the 
Emperor  of  China.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was 
gayly  laughing  a  little  farther  on,  and  glancing 
up  archly  at  Mephistopheles,  as  he  bent  to  whis- 
per in  her  ear.  A  graceful  Neapolitan  sailor  es- 
corted a  "Northern  Winter  "  with  an  evident  har- 
mony that  was  remarkable.  Elizabeth  Gunning 
walked  with  a  Hungarian  huntsman.  Madame 
de  Vismes  leaned  on  the  arm  of  the  Earl  of  Sur- 
rey from  the  court  of  Henry  VIII.  Schatf  hausen 
peasants  strolled  with  courtiers  from  the  age  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  Undine  floated  past,  with 
Charles  Surface  in  her  train.  Moonlight,  Star- 
light, Summer,  Autumn,  and  May-queens  swept 
to  and  fro  in  airy  procession,  with  mountaineers 
frortT  every  range  of  Europe  and  boatmen  of 
every  sea.  Mexican  nobles,  Spanish  brigands, 
and  English  tars  conducted  such  varieties  of 
marvelous  costumes  as  you  would  imagine  they 
could  have  met  only  in  their  dreams !  The 
scene  in  the  old  Salle  of  the  Fre'fecture  was  cu- 
rious and  brilliant  indeed. 

At  the  entrance- door  stood  the  prefet  and 
Madame  de  Frontignac,  waiting  to  receive  the 
Russian  guests.  Near  where  they  stood  sat  the 
princess  ;  a  Maori  chieftain  stood  close  behind 
her ;   Romeo  leaned  over  her  chair ;  Grimaldi 
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shook  his  hells  just  in  front  of  her;  and  the 
Maid  of  Athens  sat  by  her  side.  Several 
Basque  and  Pyrenean  peasants  had  been  scat- 
tered tlirough  the  rooms ;  and  these,  with  a 
group  of  the  Hunt  Club  of  Pau,  in  their  red 
coals,  had  been  drawn  by  Madame  de  Fronti- 
gnac  round  the  door  to  receive  the  grand-ducal 
party  as  they  entered.  And  this  elect  few,  not 
being  of  the  most  sober  and  reverential  portion 
of  the  Pau  community,  were  just  getting  tired 
of  this  part  of  the  ceremonial,  and  a  little  rest- 
ive under  it,  when  the  band  suddenly  ceased 
tuning  their  instruments,  and,  at  a  signal,  struck 
up  the  Russian  national  air.  The  portieres  were 
flung  back,  and  Madame  de  Frontignac  went 
forward  toward  the  corridor,  and  the  pre'fet  dis- 
appeared. The  Princess  rose,  and  every  body 
stared  and  waited,  and  a  buzz  of  expectation 
ran  througii  the  room. 

Then  the  prefet  re-entered  again,  leading  the 
Duchess  Olga,  and,  as  people  made  their  salu- 
tations, a  murmur  of  satisfaction  arose.  The 
grand  duchess  had  thrown  herself  into  the  full 
spirit  of  the  entertainment,  and  had  come  to 
the  bal  travesti  in  the  beautiful  national  cos- 
tume of  her  race.  It  was  a  dress  similar  to  that 
of  the  Tsaritsa,  which  is  preseiTed  in  the  Win- 
ter Palace,  with  the  crown  of  the  empire,  and 
the  imperial  sceptre  of  all  the  Russias,  with  the 
Orloft'  diamond  at  its  tip — a  costume  the  Tsarit- 
sa wears  sometimes  at  popular  national  fetes. 
It  was  rery  picturesque :  a  high  cap  towered 
upon  the  duchess's  head,  a  vest  of  crimson  velvet 
contrasted  richly  with  the  dark-hued  kaftan 
reaching  to  her  knees ;  the  skirt  was  short,  and 
the  whole  costume  was  embroidered  in  a  grace- 
ful scroll-work,  of  which  the  pattern  was  marked 
out,  and  set  round  thickly  with  brilliants  and 
seed-pearls.  A  superb  girdle,  woven  in  chain- 
work,  inclosed  her  waist,  and  two  long  tassels 
fringed  with  diamonds  hung  from  the  jeweled 
clasp.  The  dress  was  brilliant  and  effective, 
and,  like  the  Tsaritsa's  in  the  Winter  Palace, 
regal  in  the  splendor  of  its  composition,  if  rustic 
in  its  original  design. 

The  duchess,  moreover,  was  half  masked,  by 
which  she  signified  that  she  came  incognita — in 
her  private  character  to  a  private  entertainment 
— and  that  all  etiquette  and  formula  might  be 
dispensed  with  from  the  time  she  entered  the 
room.  For  this  the  community  were  much 
obliged  to  her ;  or  at  least  they  would  have  been, 
if  they  had  realized  half  the  requirements  of  Rus- 
sian etiquette,  and  the  strictness  and  rigidity 
with  which  it  is  enforced. 

The  Duchess  Olga  entered,  gave  her  hand  to 
the  Princess,  and  took  the  seat  by  her  side  to  I 
which  Madame  de  Frontignac  invited  her.     Close 
behind  her  stood  two  attaches  in  imperial  uni-  ! 
form,  and  two  ladies  of  honor,  attired  very  differ-  ■ 
ently  from  herself.     Both  were  dressed  in  black  ' 
lace,  and  one  of  them,  like  the  duchess,  was  par- 
tially masked. 

The  figure  of  the  unmasked  lady  of  honor  was 
tali  and  stiff-looking  ;  there  was  nothing  in  her 
appearance  to  engage  the  attention  or  attract  i 
the  eye  ;  but  with  the  other  it  was  different.  In  ' 
that  slight,  graceful,  lace-draped  figure,  standing 
just  behind  the  Duchess  Olga's  chair,  there  was 
something  singularly  attractive,  something  that 
caused  the  scrutinizing  gaze  to  wander  upward 
to  the  half-concealed  face,  to  linger  on  the  beau-  ; 


tifully  turned  chin  peeping  from  beneath  the 
mask,  to  trace  the  lovely  contour  of  the  head 
and  neck,  to  note  the  beauty  of  the  delicate  ear, 
and  the  soft  line  with  which  the  hair  swept  back 
from  the  forehead  ;  something  that  made  one 
long  to  draw  that  hatefid  mask  away. 

The  lady  stood  perfectly  still  and  silent,  speak- 
ing only  wlien  the  grand  duke  passed  round  and 
addressed  her  a  few  words,  and  moving  only 
when,  presently,  the  Princess  rose  and  left  her 
seat  vacant,  and  tlie  great  Russian  lady,  who  was 
pleased  to  decline  to  dance,  turned  and  signaled 
to  this  young  attendant  to  come  round  and  sit 
down  by  her  side  —  wliich  she  did  ;  and  they 
talked  rapidly  togetlier  in  Russian,  the  duchess 
speaking  much  and  familiarly,  stooping  forward 
often  to  lay  her  hand  upon  her  young  friend's 
with  an  eager,  impulsive  clasp.  They  were  left 
to  talk  together  ;  for  the  national  hymn  of  Rus- 
sia was  over  presently,  and  the  first  bars  of  some 
dance-music  were  heard.  And  the  grand  duke 
bowed  gravely  to  Madame  de  Frontignac,  and 
the  prefet  led  forth  the  Princess,  and  a  young 
Italian  prince  stood  next  them,  with  a  bright  lit- 
tle American  for  his  partner,  and  a  real  Spanish 
grandee  for  his  visa-vis  on  the  opposite  side ; 
and  they  danced  a  quadrille — with  much  grace 
and  high  ceremony  ;  and  it  was  a  very  fine  sight 
indeed. 

Every  body  else  began  dancing  at  the  same 
time,  and  all  down  the  huge  room  they  twirled 
and  glided,  and  did  "ladies'  chain" — Dresden 
shepherdesses,  Grecian  brigands,  Scottish  chiefs, 
and  New  Zealanders,  all  dancing  amicably  to- 
gether in  delightful  confusion,  and  with  a  mar- 
velous and  bewitching  effect. 

Then  the  ball  went  on  much  like  other  balls, 
and  people  forgot  their  history,  and  arranged 
their  minds,  and  grew  quite  accustomed  to  see- 
ing Amy  Robsart  waltzing  with  Caractacus,  and 
Boadicea  polkaing  calmly  with  Captain  Mac- 
heath.  It  all  seemed  quite  natural  long  before 
the  cotillon  came  on. 

There  was  some  fear  expressed  at  one  time 
that  there  would  be  no  cotillon,  some  persons 
considering  the  ceremony  of  the  occasion  too 
iiigh  ;  but  such  fears  were  soon  dissipated.  The 
hour  arrived  ;  seats  and  benches  came  clattering 
in  as  usual,  and  people  scrambled  and  squabbled, 
and  rushed  about  in  the  frantic  efforts  necessary 
to  get  themselves  seated  round  the  room.  The 
opinion  was  moreover  circulated  that  the  grand 
duchess  was  very  anxious  to  see  a  cotillon,  as 
it  is  danced  in  all  its  perfection  here.  And, 
sin-e  enough,  she  showed  no  sign  of  withdrawing, 
but  took  her  place,  with  the  Princess  and  Ma- 
dame de  Frontignac  and  other  ladies  of  distinc- 
tion, at  the  centre  of  a  row  of  very  gorgeous, 
golden  cliairs.  Her  stately-looking  lady  of  hon- 
or stood  silent  behind  her,  and  the  grand  duch- 
ess drew  her  little  friend  of  the  black-lace  dress 
and  half- masked  countenance  down  into  the 
chair  by  her  side. 

The  cotillon  was  led  that  night  by  Morton 
de  St.  Hilaire  at  one  end.  dancing  with  Madame 
de  Frontignac's  married  daughter,  who  wore  the 
English  dress  of  the  White  Lady  of  Avenel; 
while  at  the  other  end  was  Freddy  Vere,  who 
had  chosen  for  his  partner  Morton's  little  dark- 
eyed  bride.  Off  they  all  started,  with  the  pol- 
onaise figure  first — danced  in  honor  of  the  Rus- 
sians— beginning  thus  as  they  do  at  St.  Peters- 
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burg,  and  going  on  to  all  their  other  figures  of  ; 
the  scarls  and  tlie  bows,  and  the  bells  and  the 
bracelets,  the  Hags,  the  kneeling  quadrille,  the 
grand-rond,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  The  fun 
grew  fast  and  furious,  though  just  a  very  little 
bit  tempered,  ])erhaps,  by  the  presence  of  that  il-  , 
lustrious  party  at  the  head  of  tlie  room. 

It  went  swimmingly  on,  full  of  en  train,  with 
inteiTals  breaking  in  for  refreshments  and  for 
transitory  repose ;  and  every  one  of  the  august 
persons  on  the  golden  chairs  watched  it  with -ad-  ] 
miration  and  keen  zest  for  a  long  time. 

'  But,  at  a  certain  point,  it  was  remarkable  ' 
that  tiie  attention  and  tiie  gaze  of  one  of  that 
party  wandered,  suddenly,  and  entirely  from  the 
dazzling  crowd  that  was  waltzing  and  undulating 
on  tlie  ball-room  floor,  and  seemed  conscious,  in- 
deed, of  tiie  wiiole  gay  scene  of  the  ball-room  no 
longer.  It  was  the  pair  of  eyes  that  glistened, 
dark  and  luminous,  beliind  the  mask  worn  by 
the  lady  who  sat  by  the  Duchess  Olga's  side  ; 
and  these  eyes  were  turned  suddenly  toward  the 
outer  door- way,  and  were  fixed  scrutinizingly 
and  wonderingly  upon  some  one  who  leaned 
against  tlie  wall  just  there. 

It  was  evidently  a  new-comer,  for  the  costume 
was  one  that  iiad  not  yet  been  observable  in  the  \ 
motley  crowd :  and  perliaps  that  alone  had  a^t- 
tracted  the  gaze  of  the  dark  eyes  that  glistened 
beiiind  the  mask.     At  all  events,  the  costume 
and  its  wearer  seemed  to  interest  her.     And  yet  | 
this  was  not  strange ;  for  to  any  of  the  Russian 
party  the  sight  of  tliat  dress  must  have  been  fa-  ! 
miliar,  and  full  of  association.     It  was  a  peasant ! 
dress  from  the  northern  valleys  of  Vladimir,  a  I 
moujik's  festive  national  attire.     It  was  the  mas- ' 
culine  die<s,  in   fict,  corresponding  to  tlie  one 
worn  by  tlie  Duchess  Olga,  and  not,  like  hers,  a 
decorated  representation  of  a  costume,  but  the 
real  thing  itself.     It  was  picturesque  ;  and  the 
man  who  wore  it  was  tall,  broad-shouldered,  and  ; 
handsome  enough  to   do  credit  to  any  attire. 
He  wore  a  thick,  brown  beard  flowing  over  his  , 
chest,  a  long  mustache  quite  covered  his  lips, 
and  his  peasant  hat  was  drawn  far  down  over  his 
brow  anil  eyes.     There  was  almost  nothing  to 
be  seen  of  his  countenance,  and  yet  he  attracted 
the  eyes  from  behind  the  dark  mask,  and  seemed  I 
to  fascinate  and  to  enchain  their  gaze. 

Suddenly,  as  the  cotillon  proceeded,  the  Duch-  | 
ess  Olga  observed  him,  this  moujik,  in  national 
costume,  leaning  idly  against  the  door.      The  j 
bouquet  figure  was  beginning,  and  the  baskets  , 
of  fresii-scented  flowers  were  being  borne  into 
the  room ;  and  it  was  just  then  that  the  duchess 
exclaimed,  in  French, 

"  But,  mon  Dieii !  dear  Madame  de  Fronti- 
gnac,  there  is  a  countryman  of  ours  standing 
in  the  door- way,  and  lie  has  not  danced  once. 
Wiiere  is  he  come  from  ?     When  did  he  arrive  ?"' 

"A  countryman !"  said  the  grand  duke,  laugh- 
ingly, in  answer,  "or  some  one,  at  all  events, 
we;iring  our  national  costume.  You  forget  you 
are  at  a  bal  travesti." 

"No,  I  do  not,"  cried  the  Duchess  Olga; 
"but  I  mean  he  is  our  coimtryman,  for  the  mo- 
ment at  least,  and  should  be  my  danseur  for  the 
night.  See,  he  is  in  the  dress  of  the  same  prov- 
ince from  which  I  took  mine.  I  say  he  should 
make  himself  presented  to  me  ;  we  shoidd  stand 
up  side  by  side.     And  his  dress  is  very  good," 


she  went  on  ;  "just  the  real  thing.  Do  you  not 
find  it  so,  Zophee?"  she  added,  caressingly,  in 
Russian,  turning  to  the  masked  lady,  her  chosen 
companion,  who  sat  still  by  her  side.  "  Does  it 
not  bring  back  to  you  old  memories  ?  Is  not 
that  just  the  dress  that  Vanoushki  (little  Ivan) 
used  to  wear  at  the  Maslianitsa — the  Carnival 
fete-days  in  Vladimir,  when  you  were  a  child  ? 
Ah  I  is  it  not  so?  Look  at  him!  look  at  him  I 
Is  it  not  so?" 

"Ah  !  your  highness  is  kind  and  good  indeed 
to  cherish  these  sweet  old  memoiies,"  murmur- 
ed her  friend,  in  a  soft,  musical  voice  that  we 
seem  to  know.  And  she  drew  her  breath  quick- 
ly, and  apparently  she  could  say  no  more.  Her 
head  drooped  for  an  instant,  and  then  she  raised 
it  again,  and  she  turned  her  gaze  once  more,  as 
the  grand  duchess  had  begged  her,  upon  that 
manly  figure  leaning  easily,  and,  as  it  seemed,  so 
indifferently,  upon  the  door.  Poor  Zophee !  she 
could,  in  truth,  say  no  more  just  then,  and  in- 
deed throughout  the  whole  ball,  and  especially 
during  the  cotillon,  she  had  found  it  almost  im- 
possible to  speak  at  all. 

That  ball,  to  which  she  had  come  only  in  obe- 
dience to  a  command  which  was  irresistible,  had 
been  all  bitterness  to  her;  the  gay  scene  mock- 
ing the  desolate  sadness  in  her  heart ;  the  very 
music  sounding  chords  of  memory  within  her, 
and  awakening  echo  from  associations  that  were 
pain  almost  keener  than  she  could  bear. 

Only  at  one  other  of  these  gay,  brilliant  balls 
had  she  been  ever  present  during  all  her  long  se- 
cluded residence  at  Pan,  and  at  that  ball — he  had 
been.  Tlien,  though  for  so  long  she  would  not 
dance  with  him,  she  had  watched  him  all  through 
the  evening,  amusing  and  enjoying  herself  in  fol- 
lowing his  quick,  agile  movements  about  the  room. 
He  had  been  there  through  the  whole  night,  and 
at  the  end  had  been  this  bouquet  figure  just  then 
as  now.  Ah !  how  the  memory  came  rushing 
back  to  her,  for  the  scent  of  the  violets  and  white 
lilac  was  even  at  that  moment  suiTounding  her 
again ;  and  she  seemed  to  see  him,  as  he  had 
bent  befoie  her  and  extended  his  flowers  to  her 
with  an  upturned,  pleading  face.  Then  came 
the  memory  of  her  dance  with  him,  and  of  their 
short  walk  home  together  through  the  glory  of 
the  Pyrenean  night ;  and  then  she  thought  on 
and  on,  of  many  walks  that  had  followed  after 
that  one,  and  of  many  quick  succeeding  blissful 
hours  and  days.  How  well  she  remembered  it 
all !  and  Avas  it  over  for  them  forever,  and  must 
it  be  again  no  more,  no  more?  Were  sunshine 
and  love,  and  the  quick,  living  thrill  of  conscious 
happiness,  gone  from  tliem  both,  for  all  their  life- 
long in  the  future,  and  would  the  joy  of  reunion 
never  more  be  theirs  ?  Ah  I  why  had  she  been 
brought  here?  To  sit  sad  and  silent  amidst  this 
brilliant  crowd,  to  be  mocked  by  its  gayety,  and 
tortured  by  these  sweet  strains  of  music  that 
echoed  in  her  ears  ?  W^hy  the  re-awakened  mem- 
ories of  the  ball-room  ?  And  why,  above  all,  why 
the  haunting  fascination  that  impelled  her  to  gaze 
at  that  door-way?  Whence  the  strange  resem- 
blance which  kept  her  eyes  enchained  irresistibly 
there  ? 

The  moujik  stood,  apparently  unconscious  and 
indifferent,  looking  idly  round  the  room.  And 
he  watched  as  the  bouquets  were  brought  to  the 
party  on  the  golden  chairs,  and  from  them  pres- 
ently canied  quite  round  the  hall,  and  out  even 
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to  the  doov-ways  and  corridors,  where  non-dan- 
cing people  were  lounging  idly  about.  The  mou- 
jik  remained  quiet  until  they  were  carried  to  his 
corner ;  then  he  took  one  bouquet  from  the  bas- 
ket which  a  pretty  Neapolitan  flower-girl  held  up 
to  him,  but  he  sliook  his  head  inditterently,  as 
she  urged  him  to  take  another.  "Was  one,  then, 
enough  for  him  ?"  she  said,  archl}',  as  she  smiled 
at  him  and  passed  on.  He  bent  over  his  flowers 
while  the  waltzers  whirled  round  him  on  every 
side.  The  ball  was  at  its  heigiit  just  then,  and 
the  spirit  and  enthusiasm  quite  exuberant. 

The  moujik  ])aused  a  moment,  and  gravely 
eyed  the  crowd ;  and  then  he  made  up  his  mind, 
apparently,  for  he  threaded  his  way  across  the  top 
of  the  ball-room,  and  went  with  curious  direct- 
ness to  his  point.  He  bowed  low,  and  he  offered 
liis  flowers  at  the  feet,  not  of  the  Grand  Duchess 
Olga,  whose  national  peasant  dress  corresponded 
so  harmoniously  with  his  own,  but  of  the  little 
friend  who  sat  so  quietly  beside  her — that  sliglit, 
graceful  w^oman  whose  head  was  covered  with  a 
lace  domino,  and  whose  face  was  half  hidden  by 
her  mask.  It  seemed  impossible  that  any  one 
could  have  recognized  her.  And  yet  before  her 
the  moujik  bent.  He  waited  determinedly,  and 
for  some  moments  it  seemed  that  she  declined  to 
receive  his  flowers,  and  that  he  would  wait  in 
vain.  For  she  trembled  so,  and  her  heart  beat 
so  violently,  and  such  strange,  wild  thoughts  of 
possibilities  came  surging  through  her  brain,  that 
she  could  not  speak,  nor  move,  nor  notice  him. 
But  he  still  waited ;  he  bent  his  head  low  before 
her,  his  face  unseen,  his  shaggy  beard  covering 
his  breast.  Evidently  he  would  take  no  refusal, 
and  was  determined  not  to  be  driven  away.  Yet 
Zophe'e  could  not  speak  to  him.  She  could  only 
shake  her  head,  and  raise  her  hand  deprecating- 
ly,  as  if  entreating  him  to  go. 

At  last,  as  he  waited  and  bent  low  again,  still 
offering  his  flowers,  the  Duchess  Olga  laughed, 
and  the  Princess  turned  and  said  to  Zophee, 
just  as  she  had  done  once  before,  "Always  the 
same  Zopliee,  ungrateful  and  ungracious.  She 
never  smiles  on  any  cotillon  knight  who  pays 
her  his  pretty  homage  of  flowers.  Ungrateful, 
Zophee !  ah,  really  it  is  a  shame !" 

"Will  you  not  dance?"  said  the  duchess, 
lightly.  "See,  so  patient  and  devoted  a  cava- 
lier, he  deserves  a  reward." 

But  Zophee  could  answer  nothing ;  her  heart 
seemed  to  stand  still,  and  her  lips  were  sealed. 
She  could  only  gaze  at  him  bewildered,  as  he 
stood  before  them  ;  and  the  Duchess  Olga  went 
on  laughingly,  in  Russian,  again  : 

"And  so  excellent  a  moujik,  too!  Ah,  my 
good  comrade,"  she  added,  suddenly,  addressing 
him,  "  we  are  from  the  same  country.  Are  you 
genuine,  eh?  Do  you  speak  the  language  of 
your  race?" 

The  young  moujik  bent  toward  her  then  in 
answer,  and  murmured  her  name  in  low  tones, 
using  the  method  of  address  and  the  title  which 
a  peasant  of  Vladimir  would  have  used  in  speak- 
ing to  her.  And  the  grand  duchess  was  de- 
lighted, and  laughed  aloud,  while  a  great  tremor 
seized  Zophee's  frame  as  she  heard  his  voice ;  a 
film  seemed  to  cover  her  eyes,  a  faintness  rushed 
over  her  heart,  and  "Gilbert!"  she  exclaimed, 
the  name  rising  to  her  lips  and  breaking  from 
them.  But  it  was  unheard,  for  the  duchess 
spoke  loud  and  cheerily  again. 


"Ah,"  she  said,'"  very  good,  very  well  said; 
but  I  detect  an  accent — not  a  moujik,  after  all, 
but  a  capital  representation  of  one,  I  confess. 
Why  do  you  not  offer  your  bouquet  to  me,  in- 
stead of  to  that  ungrateful  little  lady,  who  keeps 
j'ou  waiting  there?  We  surely  should  prome- 
nade together,  for  our  dresses  truly  suit  each 
other  well.  Give  your  flowers  to  me,  young 
countryman,  and  so  be  revenged  on  that  little 
incognita,  who  sits  so  silent  behind  her  mask 
there,  and  who  treats  your  ottering  with  such  in- 
different scorn.  Give  them  to  me,  and  you  will 
be  revenged." 

"Ah,  pardon  me,  your  most  gracious  high-* 
ness,"  murmured  the  young  moujik,  in  Russian, 
again.  "Pardon,"  he  went  on,  "  but  my  flowers 
are  all  only — for  her."  And  he  bowed  once  more 
before  the  duchess,  and  then  stood  upright,  re- 
moved his  broad  peasant's  hat,  and  looked  straight 
across  at  Zophee,  with  his  clear  blue  glistening 
eyes.  And  the  Duchess  Olga  laughed  again, 
and  the  Princess  started  and  turned  pale,  and 
Zophee  rose  slowly,  but  quite  steadily  now,  and, 
murmuring,  "Pardon  me,  with  your  highness's 
permission,"  she  passed  out  from  among  the 
group  on  the  golden  chairs,  and  in  another  in- 
stant she  was  on  the  fringe  of  the  great,  dazzling, 
and  whirling  crowd,  standing  alone,  and  for  a  few 
seconds  silently,  by  Gilbert's  side. 

They  had  got  a  new  waltz  down  at  Pan  just 
then — the  "Manolo,"  of  Waldteufel — and  peo- 
ple were  wild  about  it,  as  they  had  been  in  Lon- 
don and  in  Germany  all  the  season  before,  and 
its  full,  undulating,  poetic  strains  were  floating 
through  the  ball-room  like  a  song  from  dream- 
land, while  Gilbert  and  Zo])iiee  stood  there  side 
by  side.  They  did  not  dance,  of  course ;  they 
only  stood  together  for  some  moments,  when  he 
had  drawn  her  away  a  little  out  of  the  crowd, 
and  the  silence  of  intense  and  overwhelming  joy 
was  upon  them ;  while  the  dancers  whirled  be- 
fore their  eyes,  and  the  sweet  music,  floating 
through  the  air  above  and  around  them,  seemed 
to  flow  over  their  spirits,  and  mingle  with  the 
rush  of  feeling  and  the  flood  of  thought. 

"  Gilbert,  Gilbert,"  murmured  Zophee  at  last, 
softly,  her  head  drooping,  and  her  hand  clinging 
to  his  arm.  "Why  did  you  do  it?  Why  did 
you  come  to  me  like  this  ?  I  am  so  glad !  but  it 
is  too  much,  Gilbert — it  is  more  than  I  can  bear." 

"Ach,  ti  dusha  moja!"  (Ah,  thou  soul  of 
mine),  he  answered,  a  soft,  passionate,  Russian 
expression  of  tenderness  he  had  learned  to  un- 
derstand. "Ah,  have  I  frightened  you?  Have 
I  come  too  suddenly  ?  But  I  arrived  in  Pau 
only  as  the  ball  was  beginning,  and  I  could  not 
help  it.  I  heard  you  were  here  to-night,  and  I 
had  this  dress  with  me  to  put  on.  and  so  I  could 
not,  I  could  not,  stay  away.  My  Zophe'e,  my 
little  Sun-maid,  my  love!" 

"Gilbert,  hush,  hush!"  she  murmured,  in  bro- 
ken tones.  "  Gilbert,  remember  I  do  not  be 
cruel  to  me.  My  friend,  do  not  pierce  and 
grieve  my  poor  heart  anew.  I  am  so  glad  that 
you  have  come  back;  but  spare  me,  spare  me! 
Remember,  Gilbert,  my  dear,  best  friend!" 

"Ah,  Zophe'e,  not  my  friend,"  he  exclaimed 
in  answer;  "but  my  love,  and  my  darling,  and 
my  own." 

"Hush,  for  God's  sake!"  she  murmured. 
"Hush,  Gilbert!  control  yourself — spare  me; 
for  Heaven's  sake,  dear  friend,  be  calm !     Listen 
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to  me.  I  have  mncli  to  tell  you.  Indeed,  in- 
deed, I  am  thankful — in  my  heart's  de])ths  so 
glad  and  tliankfiil  —  tliat  you  have  returned. 
But  listen,  I  have  much  to  tell  you — " 

"And  I  have  sometliing,"  he  answered,  grave- 
ly, "  to  tell  you,  my  Zophee,  my  own  one,  mine, 
mine,  forever  mine.  I  have  indeed  something 
to  tell  you.  Will  you  come  with  me?  Will 
you  come  away  out  of  all  this  bewildering  med- 
ley ?  Will  you  come,  Zophe'e?  Let  me  take 
you  home." 

"I  think  I  mfist  go,"  she  answered.  "I  feel 
so  faint  and  strange.  I  do  not  think  I  can  stand 
this  any  longer.  I  must  indeed  go  home.  But 
stay,  I  must  ask  the  grand  duchess's  permission. 
I  am  with  her,  you  know.  Ah,  do  you  not  re- 
member, Gilbert,"  she  added,  with  a  little  sweet, 
sad  smile,  "do  you  not  remember  the  Duke 
George?"' 

"I  should  think  I  did,  indeed!"  said  Gilbert, 
grimly.  "But,  after  all,  I  don't  hate  him  as  I 
used  to  do,"  he  added,  "for  he  told  me  some- 
thing once  it  was  well  worth  my  while  to  know." 

"Take  me  up  to  the  grand  duchess,  then," 
said  Zophe'e.  And  together  they  walked  quiet- 
ly back  to  the  precincts  of  the  golden  chairs. 
By  that  time  the  Princess  had  quite  recognized 
Gilbert  under  his  long  beard  and  in  his  Russian 
disguise,  and  she  greeted  him  cordially,  but  with 
fiu'tive  and  dismayed  glances  into  Zophe'e's  face; 
and  the  grand  duchess  laughed  gayly  as  she 
challenged  them  with  "being  old  friends." 

Then  Zophe'e  murnun-ed  her  petition ;  and 
the  Duchess  Olga  answered,  "Certainly  she 
might  go  home;  was  she  tired?  Well,  no  won- 
der. And  would  their  countryman  take  her  to 
the  carriage?  Ah,  that  was  well.  Certainly  she 
might  leave  them."  And  lightly  kissing  her 
tinger-tips  to  Zophe'e,  she  smiled  her  adieu. 

Then,  just  again  as  he  had  done  once  before, 
(jilbert  led  her  from  the  gay  ball-room,  and  they 
jiassed  down  the  old  staircase,  escaping  quite 
unnoticed,  while  every  body  was  absorbed  in  the 
last  cotillon  rounds.  And  they  got  away,  with- 
out observation,  through  the  crowded  corridors, 
and  out  into  the  quaint  old  court-yard,  where  the 
carriages  stood  massed  together,  waiting  patient- 
ly in  the  dawn. 

For  it  was  spring-time  now,  and  it  was  four 
o'clock  already;  and  the  blue  night,  with  its 
spangled  canopy  of  brilliant  stars,  was  fading 
and  rolling  away  before  the  break  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  old  court-yard  was  softly  flooded 
with  the  light  of  a  coming  day.  The  air  was 
sweet  and  cool,  meeting  them  as  they  stood  on 
the  threshold.  They  paused,  glancing  simulta- 
neously into  each  other's  face,  and  Zophe'e  drew 
lier  mask  away. 

"Ah  I  and  you  thought  that  that  thing  would 
disguise  you?''  said  Gilbert.  "Did  you  expect 
that  I  could  be  for  one  moment  deceived?" 

"I  did  not  expect  you  to  be  here  to  induce 
me  to  attempt  deception,"  she  answered,  smiling 
up  at  him  a  sweet,  wistful,  welcoming  smile. 
"  Will  you  call  up  the  carriage?"  she  added. 

"One  of  those  great  lumbering  carnages,  is 
it  ?"  said  Gilbert,  presently. 

"Yes,"  she  answered;  "the  Duchess  Olga 
was  to  set  me  down.  Vasilie  and  Ivan,  with  my 
little  brougham,  are  not  here  to-night." 

"This  morning,  you  mean  ;  there  is  not  much 
of  night  remaining  now,"  he  said. 


"  No;  and  what  a  lovely  morning  it  is  going 
to  be! "she  murmured. 

"Lovely ! " he  exclaimed, impulsively,and  then, 
very  hurriedly,  he  went  on:  "Zophee,  will  you 
not  walk  home  with  me  ?  You  did  it  once  be- 
fore. They  will  not  be  done  with  the  cotillon 
for  an  hour  yet,  and  every  one  of  these  coach- 
men is  sound  asleep.  Come,  will  you  not 
walk  ?  Why  get  into  that  old  coach  ?  Look 
what  a  morning  it  is  going  to  be ;  and  see,  it  is 
quite  dry  under- foot.  Come,  walk  with  me; 
will  you  not  ?     It  is  such  a  little  way." 

"  I  should  like  it,"  she  said,  softly.  "  But  will 
you  promise  me — all  the  way  from  here  to  the 
Hotel  de  France  to — to — say  nothing  I  do  not 
want  you  to  say.  Because,"  she  continued,  as 
she  let  her  hand  rest  quietly  on  his  arm,  and  al- 
lowed him  to  draw  her  across  the  court-yard  and 
out  at  the  great  iron  gates,  "  because,"  she  said, 
"I  am  so  glad,  so  very  thankful  to  have  you 
back  again  ;  but  you  must  remember,  dear  friend, 
there  are  some  things  you  must  never,  never  say 
to  me ;  some  things  that  must  make  me  drive 
you  from  me ;  that  I  must  never  hear." 

"Hush  !"  he  whispered,  softly.  "  Come  on  a 
little  way  with  me.  I  will  say  nothing,  nothing 
whatever,  to  you  now." 

And  then  they  went  on,  treading  the  narrow 
pavement  together,  walking,  as  he  wished,  in  si- 
lence along  the  Rue  de  la  Pre'fecture,  through 
the  little  narrow  Rue  St.  Louis,  past  his  old 
haunts  of  the  English  Club  and  tlie  Rue  de  Ly- 
cee,  and  on  to  the  Place  among  the  trees,  where 
the  lamp-lights  were  glistening  like  pale  stars, 
and  fading  away  before  the  break  of  day.  And 
they  passed  down  the  inner  avenue  till  they 
reached  the  great  entrance  to  the  hotel.  Then 
Gilbert  spoke  again,  and  now  in  a  changed  and 
very  grave,  quiet  tone. 

"Do  not  go  in,  Zophee,"  he  said;  "come  a 
little  farther  with  me,  just  down  here,  to  look 
once  at  the  mountain  view.  I  have  something 
to  say  to  you,"  he  added;  "come."  And  she 
let  him  draw  her  on  till  they  reached  the  terrace, 
where  they  stood  side  by  side.  They  leaned  on 
the  low  parapet  for  a  while,  and  gazed  silently 
upon  the  moiuitains,  for  they  were  very  wonder- 
ful in  the  dawning  light. 

A  soft  mist  lay  over  the  coteaux,  and  a  great 
stillness  rested  upon  the  whole  scene.  The  view 
was  sombre  to  westward ;  but  away  to  the  east, 
where  Gilbert  and  Zophee's  gaze  turned  instinct- 
ively, amidst  the  liquid  dews  of  the  morning  and 
the  golden  and  amber  tint  of  the  rising  sun.  stood 
the  Clia'eau  of  Bisanos  with  its  stone-pine  clear 
drawn  against  the  background  of  the  sky. 

"Gilbert,  Gilbert,  how  lovely  it  is!" murmur- 
ed Zophe'e,  her  eyes  sparkling  with  intense  feel- 
ing ;  and  she  let  him  draw  her  along  till  they 
reached  a  bench  at  the  far  corner,  just  under  the 
huge  hotel.  They  sat  down  together.  "  How- 
glorious  it  is !"  she  continued.  "  Oh,  why  am  I 
so  happy  ?  What  is  it  I  feel  ?  I  am  so  glad,  so 
pleased  to  see  you  again  !  And  here — oh,  sure- 
ly this  morning  it  is  beautiful  as  a  glimpse  into 
the  opening  heavens!" 

"My  darling,'' he  whispered.  "God  grant  it 
may  be  mine  forever  to  keep  that  sunny  morn- 
ing-light shining  over  life  for  you." 

"Hush,  hush!"  she  answered.  "Look,  Gil- 
bert, is  it  not  exquisite  ?  Look  there,  and  do  not 
think  of  me." 
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"  But  I  do  think  of  you.  Look  round,  look  up 
at  me,  Zophe'e !  Tell  me,  do  you  love  me  still  ? — 
do  you  love  me  after  twelve  long  months,  as  you 
let  nxQfeel  you  loved  me,  even  though  you  drove 
me  from  you,  that  bitter  day  last  spring  ?" 

"Ah,  Gilbert,  do  not !"  she  urged  him.  "Ah, 
must  I  drive  you  from  me  again?  My  dear 
friend,"  she  continued,  earnestly,  turning  quite 
suddenly  upon  him,  clasping  her  hands  together, 
and  fixing  her  dark,  pleading  eyes  upon  his  face, 
"  is  it  not  over  yet — all  that,  dear  friend  ?  May 
we  not  meet  ?  Must  I  drive  you  from  me  ?  Is 
it  not  over  and  forgotten  yet  ?" 

"Not  over,  and  never  will  be  over  while  my 
life  lasts,"  he  uttered;  "neither  forgotten  nor 
ever  to  be  forgotten." 

"Ah,  then,"  she  sighed,  Avith  a  sad  shade  fall- 
ing over  her  face,  "  then,  dear  friend,  forewell. 
Take  me  in,  I  must  go- — take  me  in,  Gilbert. 
And  God  bless  you,  dear  friend,  and  God  grant 
some  day  we  may  meet — some  day — once  more 
as  really  friends.  Till  then,  alas!  1  can  still  only 
say  to  you  farewell." 

"  Never,"  he  exclaimed  then  :  "Zophe'e,  while 
we  live,  I  will  never  say  tliat  bitter  word  again  to 
you.  I  shall  never  leave  you,  you  shall  not  drive 
me  from  you ;  for  you  love  me,  and  my  heart 
has  been  worn  out  with  longing  all  these  weary 
months  for  you.  And,  my  darling,  my  own  be- 
loved," he  cried,  his  voice  breaking  suddenly 
with  passionate  intonation,  as  he  wound  his 
arms  irresistibly  round  her  and  drew  her  to  him 
while  he  spoke,  "my  dear  love,  there  is  no  one 
standing  between  us  now,  believe  me ;  not  the 
faintest  shadow  lies  across  the  brightness  of  our 
path.  Dear,  won't  you  look  at  me,  and  see  how 
waywoi'n  and  travel- stained  I  am?  And  think 
you,  Zophe'e,  that  I  took  that  long,  hard  journey 
in  vain  ?" 

"Gilbert, Gilbert,  what  mean  you?"  she  cried, 
and  her  eyes  turned  upon  his  face  again,  ques- 
tioning it  with  eager  scrutiny,  and  she  drew  her 
breath  fiist  and  strong,  her  heart  beating  with 
strange,  wild  wonder,  and  sick  with  vague  and 
undefined  fear.  "Gilbert,  Gilbert,"  she  panted, 
"  what  mean  you  ?" 

"My  love,  I  mean  he  stands  between  us  no 
longer.  You  are  mine  now,  as  indeed  you  ever 
were,  but  now  really  and  truly  and  only  —  only 
mine.  Look,  look,  Zophee,  I  have  this  to  give  you 
— see !  I  stood  by  him  and  took  this  from  his  pil- 
low. I  saved  it  from  being  the  booty  of  the  Cos- 
sacks ;  and,  Zophee,  before  Heaven,  I  vow  in  sa- 
cred and  solemn  oath,  I  vow  it,  I  saw  him — die ! " 

"Gilbert,  Gilbert,"  her  A-oice  came  breaking 
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in  then  upon  his  words,  wistful,  incredulous,  full 
of  wonder,  full  of  strange  fears  and  dismay. 
"Gilbert,"  and  her  fingers  trembled  violently 
as  they  closed  round  the  gold-framed  medallion 
he  had  placed  quietly  in  her  hand — "Gilbert, 
speak  to  me ;  I  do  not  seem  to  hear  you ;  speak 
again.  What  is  this?  My  God  !  tell  me  quick- 
ly, quickly,  tell  me,  for  I  do  not  understand." 

And  then  he  told  her,  drawing  her  drooping 
head  to  rest  on  his  strong  shoulder  as  be  spoke  ; 
told  her  of  his  long  journeying,  of  his  weary 
search,  of  his  bitter  failure,  and  of  all  his  deep 
despair;  and  then  of  that  strange  night  on  the 
far-otf  steppes  amidst  the  snows  of  Cis-Caucasia 
— of  the  storm  and  tlie  post-house ;  and  of  the 
pilgrim  who  came  to  fall  down  upon  the  thresh- 
old of  tlie  door.  Of  all  he  told  her — of  the  long, 
quiet  watch  of  that  weird-like  night,  of  the  words 
that  had  fallen  from  the  pilgrim's  lips,  of  the 
names  he  had  uttered,  of  the  places  of  which 
he  spoke;  and,  finally,  of  the  break  of  that  snowy 
morning,  of  the  finding  of  the  portrait,  of  the 
agony  of  his  own  tempted  soul,  of  the  coming  of 
the  Cossack  vultures,  and  of  the  timely  rescue 
by  the  kind,  strong  hand  of — Death. 

And  she  listened,  resting  quietly,  her  hands 
clasped  firmly  in  his,  her  eyes  wandering  some- 
times away  toward  the  golden  horizon  of  the 
morning,  but  drooping  often,  weighed  down  with 
quick-springing  tears. 

For  there  was  much  to  pain  her  in  his  long 
narration ;  much  to  call  forth  whispered  words 
of  pity  and  bitter  sorrow  for  the  fate  of  the  wan- 
dering lost  one,  and  for  this  last  crushing  blow 
that  must  fall  yet  on  his  father's  bruised  heart. 

Over  Mettiiii's  miserable  end,  and  at  tlic 
thought  of  her  beloved  guardian,  old  Vododski, 
and  of  the  soul-piercing  bereavement  that  had 
come  upon  him,  Zophe'e  wept  softly  again  and 
again. 

And  yet  the  happiness  was  intense  and  dee[> 
of  these  two,  as  they  sat  together,  and  talked  low 
and  quietly,  and  the  morning  light  grew  above 
their  heads.  And,  as  we  leave  them — with  thal» 
sunshine  flooding  gloriously  around  tiiem,  and 
all  the  tumult  and  strong  suffering  that  had 
been  woven  into  their  life's  romance  becoming 
quickly  a  memory  and  gliding  into  the  past — the 
lines  of  a  French  writer  recur  to  our  minds,  and 
we  stop,  just  realizing — "Que  I'amour  aussi  a 
son  aurore,  quand  la  nuit  est  passe'e,  et  le  soleil 
du  bonheur  se  leve ;  mais  il  est  plus  facile  k 
d'ecrire  ses  tempetes,  ses  soutfrances,  et  ses  tu- 
multes,  que  de  parler  de  ses  jours  de  calme  par- 
fait." 


THE  END. 
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CHAPTER  THE  FIRST. 

AN   OPEN   DOOE. 

I  thutk  I  was  as  nearly  mad  as  I  could 
(C  ;  nearer  madness,  I  believe,  than  I  shall 
;ver  be  again,  thank  God  I  Three  weeks  of 
t  had  driven  me  to  the  very  verge  of  des- 
)eration.  I  cannot  say  here  what  had 
)rought  me  to  this  pass,  for  I  do  not  know 
nto  whose  hands  these  pages  may  fall;  but 
'.  had  made  up  my  mind  to  persist  in  a  cer- 
ain  line  of  conduct  which  I  firmly  believed 
;o  be  right,  while  those  who  had  authority 
)ver  me,  and  were  stronger  than  I  was, 
jvere  resolutely  bent  upon  making  me  sub- 
nit  to  their  will.  The  conflict  had  been 
going  on,  more  or  less  violently,  for  months ; 
pow  I  had  come  very  near  the  end  of  it.  I 
relt  that  I  must  either  yield  or  go  mad. 
jThere  was  no  chance  of  my  dying ;  I  was 
,00  strong  for  that.  There  Avas  no  other 
dternative  than  subjection  or  insanity. 

It  had  been  raining  all  the  day  long,  in 
I  ceaseless,  driving  torrent,  which  had  kept 
he  streets  clear  of  passengers.  I  could  see 
lothing  but  wet  flag-stones,  with  little  pools 
)f  water  lodging  in  every  hollow,  in  which 
he  rain-drops  splashed  heavily  whenever 
he  storm  grew  more  in  earnest.  Now  and 
hen  a  tradesman's  cart,  or  a  cab,  with  their 
Irivers  wrapped  in  mackintoshes,  dashed 
)ast ;  and  I  watched  them  till  they  were  out 
•f  my  sight.  It  had  been  the  dreariest  of 
lays.  My  eyes  had  followed  the  course  of 
olitary  drops  rolling  down  the  window- 
>anes,  until  my  head  ached.     Toward  night- 


fall I  could  distinguish  a  low,  wailing  tone, 
moaning  through  the  air;  a  quiet  prelude  to 
a  coming  change  in  the  weather,  which  was 
foretold  also  by  little  rents  in  the  thick 
mantle  of  cloud,  which  had  shrouded  the 
sky  all  day.  The  storm  of  rain  was  about 
to  be  succeeded  by  a  storm  of  wind.  Any 
change  would  be  acceptable  to  me. 

There  was  nothing  within  my  room  less 
dreary  than  without.  I  was  in  London,  but 
in  what  part  of  London  I  did  not  know. 
The  house  was  one  of  those  desirable  family 
residences,  advertised  in  the  Times  as  to  be 
let  furnished,  and  promising  all  the  comforts 
and  refinements  of  a  home.  It  was  situated 
in  a  highly-respectable,  though  not  alto- 
gether fashionable  quarter ;  as  I  judged  by 
the  gloomy,  monotonous  rows  of  buildings 
wljich  I  could  see  from  my  windows :  none 
of  which  were  shops,  but  all  private  dwell- 
ings. The  people  who  passed  up  and  down 
the  streets  on  fine  days  were  all  of  one 
stamp,  well-to-do  persons,  who  could  afi"ord 
to  wear  good  and  handsome  clothes;  but 
who  were  infinitely  less  interesting  than  the 
dear,  picturesque  beggars  of  Italian  towns, 
or  the  sprightly,  well-dressed  peasantry  of 
French  cities.  The  rooms  on  the  third  floor 
— my  rooms,  which  I  had  not  been  allowed 
to  leave  since  we  entered  the  house,  three 
weeks  before — were  very  badly  furnished, 
indeed,  with  comfortless,  high  horse-hair- 
seated  chairs,  and  a  sofa  of  the  same  uncom- 
fortable material,  cold  and  slippery,  on 
which  it  was  impossible  to  rest.  The  car- 
pet was  nearly  threadbare,  and  the  curtains 
1  of  dark-red  moreen  were  very  dingy ;   ttie 
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mirror  over  the  chimney-piece  seemed  to 
have  been  made  purposely  to  distort  my 
features,  and  produce  in  me  a  feeling  of  de- 
pression. My  bedroom,  which  communi- 
cated with  this  agreeable  sitting-room  by 
folding-doors,  was  still  smaller  and  gloomier ; 
and  opened  upon  a  dismal  back-yard,  where 
a  dog  in  a  kennel  howled  dejectedly  from 
time  to  time,  and  rattled  his  chain,  as  if  to 
remind  me  that  I  was  a  prisoner  like  him- 
self. I  had  no  books,  no  work,  no  music. 
It  was  a  dreary  place  to  pass  a  dreary  time 
in;  and  my  only  resource  was  to  pace  to 
and  fro-^to  and  fro  from  one  end  to  another 
of  those  wretched  rooms. 

I  watched  the  day  grow  dusk,  and  then 
dark.  The  rifts  in  the  driving  clouds  were 
growing  larger,  and  the  edges  were  torn.  I 
left  off  roaming  up  and  down  my  room,  like 
some  entrapped  creature,  and  sank  down 
on  the  floor  by  the  window,  looking  out  for 
the  pale,  sad  blue  of  the  sky  which  gleamed 
now  and  then  through  the  clouds,  till  the 
night  had  quite  set  in.  I  did  not  cry,  for  I 
am  not  given  to  overmuch  weeping,  and 
my  heart  was  too  sore  to  be  healed  by  tears; 
neither  did  I  tremble,  for  I  held  out  my 
hand  and  arm  to  make  sure  they  were 
steady ;  but  still  I  felt  as  if  I  were  sinking 
down — down  into  an  awful,  profound  de- 
spondency, from  which  I  should  never  rally ; 
it  was  all  over  with  me.  I  had  nothing  be- 
fore me  but  to  give  up,  and  own  myself 
overmatched  and  conquered.  I  have  a  half- 
remembrance  that  as  I  crouched  there  in 
the  darkness  I  sobbed  once,  and  cried  under 
my  breath,  "  God  help  me !  " 

Avery  slight  sound  grated  on  my  ear, 
and  a  fresh  thrill  of  strong,  resentful  feeling 
quivered  all  through  me ;  it  was  the  hateful 
click  of  the  key  turning  in  the  lock.  It  gave 
me  force  enough  to  carry  out  my  defiance  a 
little  longer.  Before  the  door  could  be  opened 
I  sprang  to  my  feet,  and  stood  erect,  and 
outwardly  very  calm,  gazing  through  the 
window,  with  my  face  turned  away  from 
the  persons  who  were  coming  in ;  I  was  so 
placed  that  I  could  see  them  reflected  in  the 
mirror  over  the  fireplace.  A  servant  came 
first,  carrying  in  a  tray,  upon  which  were 
a  lamp  and  my  tea — such  a  meal  as  might 
he  prepared  for  a  school-girl  in  disgrace. 


She  came  up  to  me,  as  if  to  draw  down  the 
blinds  and  close  the  shutters. 

"Leave  them,"  I  said;  "I  will  do  it  my- 
self by-and-by." 

"  He's  not  coming  home  to-night,"  said 
a  woman's  voice  behind  me,  in  a  scoffing 
tone. 

I  could  see  her  too  without  turning 
round.  A  handsome  woman,  with  bold 
black  eyes,  and  a  rouged  face,  which  showed 
coarsely  in  the  ugly  looking-glass.  She 
was  extravagantly  dressed,  and  wore  a  pro- 
fusion of  ornaments — tawdry  ones,  mostly, 
but  one  or  two  I  recognized  as  my  own. 
She  was  not  many  years  older  than  myself 
I  took  no  notice  whatever  of  her,  or  hei 
words,  or  her  presence;  but  continued  to 
gaze  out  steadily  at  the  lamp-lit  streets  and 
stormy  sky.  Her  voice  grew  hoarse  with 
passion,  and  I  knew  well  how  her  face 
would  burn  and  flush  under  the  rouge. 

"It  wiU  be  no  better  for  you  when  he  is 
at  home,"  she  said,  fiercely.  "  He  hates 
you ;  he  swears  so  a  hundred  times  a  day, 
and  he  is  determined  to  break  your  proud 
spirit  for  you.  We  shall  force  you  to  knoci 
under  sooner  or  later ;  and  I  warn  you  i1 
will  be  best  for  you  to  be  sooner  rathei 
than  later.  "What  friends  have  you  got  any- 
where to  take  your  side?  If  you'd  made 
friends  with  me,  my  fine  lady,  you'd  have 
found  it  good  for  yourself;  but  you've 
chosen  to  make  me  your  enemy,  and  I'll 
make  him  your  enemy.  You  know,  as  well 
as  I  do,  he  can't  bear  the  sight  of  your  long, 
puling  face." 

Still  I  did  not  answer  by  word  or  sign, 
I  set  my  teeth  together,  and  gave  no  indi- 
cation that  I  had  heard  one  of  her  taunting 
speeches.  My  silence  only  served  to  far 
her  fury. 

"Upon  my  soul,  madam,"  she  almost 
shrieked,  "  yon  are  enough  to  drive  me  tc 
murder!  I  could  beat  you,  standing  there 
so  dumb,  as  if  I  was  not  worthy  to  speak  i 
word  to.  Ay!  and  I  would,  but  for  him 
So,  then,  three  weeks  of  this  hasn't  broker 
you  down  yet !  but  you  are  only  making  i'| 
the  worse  for  yourself;  we  shall  try  othei! 
means  to-morrow."  - 

She  had  no  idea  how  nearly  my  spin  ■ 
was  broken,  for  I  gave  her  no  reply.     SM 
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same  up  to  where  I  stood,  and  shook  her 
ilinched  hand  in  my  face — a  large,  well- 
ihaped  hand,  with  bejewelled  fingers,  that 
iould  have  given  me  a  heavy  blow.  Her 
"ace  was  dark  with  passion ;  yet  she  was 
naintaining  some  control  over  herself, 
hough  with  great  difficulty.  She  had  never 
truck  me  yet,  but  I  trembled  and  shrank 
rom  her,  and  was  thankful  when  she  flung 
lerself  out  of  the  room,  pulling  the  door 
dolently  after  her,  and  locking  it  noisily, 
IS  if  the  harsh,  jarring  sounds  would  be 
Qore  terrifying  than  the  tones  of  her  own 
'^oice. 

Left  to  myself  I  turned  round  to  the  light, 
latching  a  fresh  glimpse  of  my  face  in  the 
airror — a  pale  and  sadder  and  more  forlorn 
ace  than  before.  I  almost  hated  myself  in 
hat  glass.  But  I  was  hungry,  for  I  was 
"oung,  and  my  health  and  appetite  were 
'ery  good ;  and  I  sat  down  to  my  plain  fare, 
;nd  ate  it  heartily.  I  felt  stronger  and  in 
)etter  spirits  by  the  time  I  had  finished  the 
aeal;  I  resolved  to  brave  it  out  a  little 
onger.  The  house  was  very  quiet ;  for  at 
)resent  there  was  no  one  in  it  except  the 
voman  and  the  servant  who  had  been  up 
o  my  room.  The  servant  was  a  poor  Lon- 
lon  drudge,  who  was  left  in  charge  by  the 
owners  of  the  house,  and  who  had  been  for- 
idden  to  speak  to  me.  After  a  while  I 
eard  her  heavy,  shambling  footsteps  coming 
lowly  up  the  staircase,  and  passing  my  door 
nher  way  to  the  attics  above;  they  sounded 
)uder  than  usual,  and  I  turned  my  head 
Dund  involuntarily.  A  thin,  fine  streak  of 
ght,  no  thicker  than  a  thread,  shone  for  an 
istant  in  the  dark  corner  of  the  wall  close 
y  the  door-post,  but  it  died  away  almost 
efore  I  saw  it.  My  heart  stood  still  for  a 
loment,  and  then  beat  like  a  hammer.  I 
ole  very  softly  to  the  door,  and  discovered 
lat  the  bolt  had  slipped  beyond  the  hoop 
the  lock;  probably  in  the  sharp  bang 
ith  which  it  had  been  closed.  The  door 
as  open  for  me ! 


CHAPTEK  THE   SECOND. 

TO   SOUTHAMPTON. 

Theee  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost. 
When  the  servant  came  down-stairs  again 
from  her  room  in  the  attics,  she  would  be 
sure  to  call  for  the  tea-tray,  in  order  to  save 
herself  another  journey;  how  long  she 
would  be  up-stairs  was  quite  uncertain.  If 
she  was  gone  to  "clean"  herself,  as  she 
called  it,  the  process  might  be  a  very  long 
one,  and  a  good  hour  might  be  at  my  dis- 
posal ;  but  I  could  not  count  upon  that.  In 
the  drawing-room  below  sat  my  jailer  and 
enemy,  who  might  take  a  whim  into  her 
head,  and  come  up  to  see  her  prisoner  at 
any  instant.  It  was  necessary  to  be  very 
quick,  very  decisive,  and  very  silent. 

I  had  been  on  the  alert  for  such  a  chance 
ever  since  my  imprisonment  began.  My  seal- 
skin hat  and  jacket  lay  ready  to  my  hand 
in  a  drawer ;  but  I  could  find  no  gloves ; 
I  could  not  wait  for  gloves.  Already  there 
were  ominous  sounds  overhead,  as  if  the 
servant  had  dispatched  her  brief  business 
there,  and  was  about  to  come  down.  I  had 
not  time  to  put  on  thicker  boots ;  and  it  was 
perhaps  essential  to  the  success  of  my  flight 
to  steal  down  the  stairs  in  the  soft,  velvet 
slippers  I  was  wearing.  I  stepped  as  lightly 
as  I  could — lightly  but  very  swiftly,  for  the 
servant  was  at  the  top  of  the  upper  flight, 
while  I  had  two  to  descend.  I  crept  past 
the  drawing-room  door.  The  heavy  house- 
door  opened  with  a  grating  of  the  hinges ; 
but  I  stood  outside  it,  in  the  shelter  of  the 
portico;  free,  but  with  the  rain  and  wind 
of  a  stormy  night  in  October  beating  against 
me,  and  with  no  light  save  the  glimmer  of 
the  feeble  street-lamps  flickering  across  the 
wet  pavement. 

I  knew  very  well  that  my  escape  was  al- 
most hopeless,  for  the  success  of  it  depended 
very  much  upon  which  road  of  the  three 
lying  before  me  I  should  happen  to  take.  I 
had  no  idea  of  the  direction  of  any  one  of 
them,  for  I  had  never  been  out  of  the  house 
since  the  night  I  was  brought  to  it.  The 
strong,  quick  running  of  the  servant,  and  the 
passionate  fury  of  the  woman,  would  over- 
take me  if  we  were  to  have  a  long  r«ce ;  and 
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if  they  overtook  me  they  would  force  me 
hack.  I  had  no  right  to  seek  freedom  in 
this  wild  way,  yet  it  was  the  only  way. 
Even  while  I  hesitated  in  the  portico  of  the 
house  that  ought  to  have  been  my  home,  I 
heard  the  shrill  scream  of  the  girl  within 
when  she  found  my  door  open,  and  my 
room  empty.  If  I  did  not  decide  instan- 
taneously, and  decide  aright,  it  would  have 
been  better  for  me  never  to  have  tried  this 
chance  of  escape. 

But  I  did  not  linger  another  moment.  I 
could  almost  believe  an  angel  took  me  by 
the  hand,  and  led  me.  I  darted  straight 
across  the  muddy  road,  getting  my  thin 
slippers  wet  through  at  once,  ran  for  a  few 
yards,  and  then  turned  sharply  round  a 
corner  into  a  street  at  the  end  of  which  I 
saw  the  cheery  light  of  shop-windows,  all  in 
a  glow  in  spite  of  the  rain.  On  I  fled  breath- 
lessly, unhindered  by  any  passer-by,  for  the 
rain  was  still  falling,  though  more  lightly. 
As  I  drew  nearer  to  the  shop-windows,  an 
omnibus-driver,  seeing  me  run  toward  him, 
pulled  up  his  horses  in  expectation  of  a  pas- 
senger. The  conductor  shouted  some  name 
which  I  did  not  hear,  but  I  sprang  in,  car- 
ing very  little  where  it  might  carry  me,  so 
that  I  could  get  quickly  enough  and  far 
enough  out  of  the  reach  of  my  pursuers. 
There  had  been  no  time  to  lose,  and  none 
was  lost.  The  omnibus  drove  on  again 
quickly,  and  no  trace  was  left  of  me. 

I  sat  quite  still  in  the  farthest  corner  of 
the  omnibus,  hardly  able  to  recover  my 
breath  after  my  rapid  running.  I  was  a 
little  frightened  at  the  notice  the  two  or 
three  other  passengers  appeared  to  take  of 
me,  and  I  did  my  best  to  seem  calm  and  col- 
lected. My  ungloved  hands  gave  me  some 
trouble,  and  I  hid  them  as  well  as  I  could  in 
the  folds  of  my  dress;  for  there  was  some- 
thing remarkable  about  the  want  of  gloves 
in  any  one  as  well  dressed  as  I  was.  But 
nobody  spoke  to  me,  and  one  after  another 
they  left  the  omnibus,  and  fresh  persons 
took  their  places,  who  did  not  know  where 
I  had  got  in.  I  did  not  stir,  for  I  deter- 
mined to  go  as  far  as  I  could  in  this  convey- 
ance. But  all  the  while  I  was  wondering 
what  I  should  do  with  myself,  and  where  I 
could  go,  when  it  reached  its  destination. 


There  was  one  trifling  difficulty  imme 
diately  ahead  of  me.  When  the  omnibu 
stopped  I  should  have  no  small  change  fo 
paying  my  fare.  There  was  an  Australia 
sovereign  fastened  to  my  watch-chain  whic 
I  could  take  off,  but  it  would  be  difficult  t 
detach  it  while  we  were  jolting  on.  Be 
sides,  I  dreaded  to  attract  attention  to  mj 
self.     Yet  what  else  could  I  do  ? 

Before  I  had  settled  this  question,  whic 
occupied  me  so  fully  that  I  forgot  other  an 
more  serious  difficulties,  the  omnibus  drov 
into  a  station-yard,  and  every  passenger,  in 
side  and  out,  prepared  to  alight.  I  lingere 
till  the  last,  and  sat  still  till  I  had  uu 
fastened  my  gold-piece.  The  wind  drov 
across  the  open  space  in  a  strong  gust  as 
stepped  down  upon  the  pavement.  A  ma 
had  just  descended  from  the  roof,  and  wa 
paying  the  conductor:  a  tall,  burly  mai 
wearing  a  thick  water-proof  coat,  and  a  ses 
man's  hat  of  oil-skin,  with  a  long  flap  lyin 
over  the  back  of  his  neck.  His  face  wa 
brown  and  weather-beaten,  but  he  had  kind 
ly -looking  eyes,  which  glanced  at  me  as 
stood  waiting  to  pay  my  fare. 

"  Going  down  to  Southampton  ?  "  sai 
the  conductor  to  him. 

"Ay,  and  beyond  Southampton,"  h 
answered, 

"You'll  have  a  rough  night  of  it,"  sail 
the  conductor. — "Sixpence,  if  you  please 
miss." 

I  offered  him  my  Australian  sovereign 
which  he  turned  over  curiously,  asking  m 
if  I  had  no  smaller  change.  He  grumblei 
when  I  answered  no,  and  the  stranger,  wh 
had  not  passed  on,  but  was  listening  t' 
what  was  said,  turned  pleasantly  to  me. 

"Yon  have  no  change,  mam'zelle?  "  h 
asked,  speaking  rather  slowly,  as  if  Englis 
was  not  his  ordinary  speech.  "Very  well 
are  you  going  to  Southampton  ?  " 

"Yes,  by  the  next  train,"  I  answerec, 
deciding  upon  that  course  without  hesitfj 
tion.  I 

"  So  am  I,  mam'zelle,"  he  said,  raisin  I 
his  hand  to  his  oil-skin  cap ;  "  I  will  paj 
this  sixpence,  and  you  can  give  it  me  agaii 
when  you  buy  your  ticket  in  the  office." 

I  smiled  quickly,  gladly ;  and  he  smiU 
back  upon  me,  but  gravely,  as  if  his  fa< 
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■vras  not  used  to  a  smile.  I  passed  on  into 
the  station,  -where  a  train  was  standing,  and 
people  hurrying  about  the  platform,  choos- 
ing their  carriages.  At  the  ticket-office 
they  changed  my  Australian  gold  -  piece 
without  a  word ;  acd  I  sought  out  my  sea- 
man friend  to  return  the  sixpence  he  had 
paid  to  me.  He  had  done  me  a  greater 
kindness  than  he  could  ever  know,  and  I 
tbanked  him  heartily.  His  honest,  deep- 
set,  blue  eyes  glistened  under  their  shaggy 
eyebrows  as  they  looked  down  upon  me. 

"  Can  I  do  nothing  more  for  you,  mam'- 
zelle  ? "  he  asked.  "  Shall  I  see  after  your 
luggage  ? " 

"  Oh  !  that  will  be  all  right,  thank  you," 
I  replied,  "  but  is  this  the  train  for  South- 
ampton, and  how  soon  will  it  start?  " 

I  was  watching  anxiously  the  stream  of 
people  going  to  and  fro,  lest  I  should  see 
some  person  who  knew  me.  Yet  who  was 
there  in  London  who  could  know  me  ? 

"It  will  be  off  in  five  minutes,"  an- 
swered the  seaman.  "Shall  I  look  out  a 
carriage  for  you  ? " 

He  was  somewhat  careful  in  making  his 
selection ;  finally  he  put  me  into  a  compart- 
ment where  there  were  only  two  ladies,  and 
he  stood  in  front  of  the  door,  but  with  his 
back  turned  toward  it,  until  the  train  was 
about  to  start.  Then  he  touched  his  hat 
again  with  a  gesture  of  farewell,  and  ran 
away  to  a  second-class  carriage. 

I  sighed  with  satisfaction  as  the  train 
rushed  swiftly  through  the  dimly-lighted 
suburbs  of  London,  and  entered  upon  the 
lopen  country.  A  wan,  watery  line  of  light 
ilay  under  the  brooding  clouds  in  the  west, 
itinged  with  a  lurid  hue ;  and  all  the  great 
[field  of  sky  stretching  above  the  level  land- 
[scape  was  overcast  with  storm-wrack,  flee- 
jing  swiftly  before  the  wind.  At  times  the 
strain  seemed  to  shake  with  the  blast,  when 
fit  was  passing  over  any  embankment  more 
(than  ordinarily  exposed ;  but  it  sped  across 
(the  country  almost  as  rapidly  as  the  clouds 
'across  the  sky.  No  one  in  the  carriage 
spoke.  Then  came  over  me  that  weird 
feeling  familiar  to  all  travellers,  that  one 
has  been  doomed  to  travel  thus  through 
many  years,  and  has  not  half  accomplished 
the  time.     I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  fleeing 


from  my  home,  and  those  who  should  have 
been  my  friends,  for  a  long  and  weary 
while ;  yet  it  was  scarcely  an  hour  since  I 
had  made  my  escape. 

In  about  two  hours  or  more — but  exact- 
ly what  time  I  did  not  know,  for  my  watch 
had  stopped  —  my  fellow-passengers,  who 
had  scarcely  condescended  to  glance  at  me, 
alighted  at  a  large,  half-deserted  station, 
where  only  a  few  lamps  were  burning. 
Through  the  window  I  could  see  that  very 
few  other  persons  were  leaving  the  train, 
and  I  concluded  we  had  not  yet  reached  the 
terminus.  A  porter  came  up  to  me  as  I 
leaned  my  head  through  the  window. 

"  Going  on,  miss  ? "  he  asked. 

"  Oh,  yes !  "  I  answered,  shrinking  back 
into  my  comer-seat.  He  remained  upon  the 
step,  with  his  arm  over  the  window-frame, 
while  the  train  moved  on  at  a  slackened 
pace  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  pulled  up, 
but  at  no  station.  Before  me  lay  a  dim, 
dark,  indistinct  scene,  with  little  specks  of 
light  twinkling  here  and  there  in  the  night, 
but  whether  on  sea  or  shore  I  could  not  tell. 
Immediately  opposite  the  train  stood  the 
black  hulls  and  masts  and  funnels  of  two 
steamers,  with  a  glimmer  of  lanterns  on 
their  decks,  and  up  and  down  their  shrouds. 
The  porter  opened  the  door  for  me. 

"  You've  only  to  go  on  board,  miss," 
he  said,  "  your  luggage  wiU  be  seen  to  aU 
right."  And  he  hurried  away  to  open  the 
doors  of  the  other  carriages. 

I  stood  still,  utterly  bewildered,  for  a 
minute  or  two,  with  the  wind  tossing  my 
hair  about,  and  the  rain  beating  in  sharp, 
stinging  drops  like  hailstones  upon  my  face 
and  hands.  It  must  have  been  close  upon 
midnight,  and  there  was  no  light  but  the 
dim,  glow-worm  glimmer  of  the  lanterns  on 
deck.  Every  one  was  hurrying  past  me.  I 
began  almost  to  repent  of  the  desperate  step 
I  had  taken ;  but  I  had  learned  already  that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  retracing  one's 
steps.  At  the  gangways  of  the  two  vessels 
there  were  men  shouting  hoarsely,  "  This 
way  for  the  Channel  Islands !  "  "  This  way 
for  Havre  and  Paris !  "  To  which  boat 
should  I  trust  myself  and  my  fate  ?  There 
was  nothing  to  guide  me.  Yet  once  more 
that  night  the  moment  had  come  when  I 
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Tvas  compelled  to  make  a  prompt,  decisive, 
urgent  choice.  It  Tivas  almost  a  question  of 
life  and  death  to  me :  a  leap  in  the  dark  that 
must  be  taken.  My"  great  terror  ^vas  lest 
my  place  of  refuge  should  be  discovered,  and 
I  be  forced  back  again.  "Where  was  I  to  go? 
To  Paris,  or  to  the  Channel  Islands  ? 


CHAPTEPw   THE   THIRD. 

A   SOUGH  NIGHT   AT   SEA. 

A  MERE  accident  decided  it.  Near  the 
fore-part  of  the  train  I  saw  the  broad,  tall 
figure  of  my  new  friend,  the  seaman,  mak- 
ing his  way  across  to  the  boat  for  the  Chan- 
nel Islands  ;  and  almost  involuntarily  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  go  on  board  the  same  steam- 
er, for  I  had  an  instinctive  feeling  that  he 
would  prove  a  real  friend,  if  I  had  need 
of  one.  He  did  not  see  me  following;  no 
doubt  he  supposed  I  had  left  the  train  at 
Southampton,  having  only  taken  my  ticket 
so  far;  though  how  I  had  missed  Southamp- 
ton I  could  not  teU.  The  deck  was  wet  and 
slippery,  and  the  confusion  upon  it  was  very 
great.  I  was  too  much  at  home  upon  a 
steamer  to  need  any  directions ;  and  I  went 
down  immediately  into  the  ladies'  cabin, 
which  was  almost  empty,  and  chose  a  berth 
for  myself  in  the  darkest  corner.  It  was 
not  far  from  the  door,  and  presently  two 
other  ladies  came  down,  with  a  gentleman 
and  the  captain,  and  held  an  anxious  parley 
close  to  me.  I  listened  absently  and  me- 
chanically, as  indifferent  to  the  subject  as  if 
it  could  be  of  no  consequence  to  me. 

"  Is  there  any  danger  ? "  asked  one  of 
the  ladies. 

"  Well,  I  cannot  say  positively  there  will 
be  no  danger,"  answered  the  captain ; 
there's  not  danger  enough  to  keep  me  and 
the  crew  in  port;  but  it  will  be  a  very  dh'ty 
night  in  the  Channel.  If  there's  no  actual 
necessity  for  crossing  to-night  I  should  ad- 
vise you  to  wait,  and  see  how  it  will  be  to- 
morrow. Of  course  we  shall  use  extra  cau- 
tion, and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  No  ;  I 
cannot  say  I  expect  any  great  danger." 

"  But  it  will  be  awfully  rougl  ? "  said 
the  gentleman. 


The  captain  answered  only  by  a  sound 
between  a  groan  and  a  whistle,  as  if  he 
could  not  trust  himself  to  think  of  words 
that  would  describe  the  roughness.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  of  his  meaning.  The 
ladies  hastily  determined  to  drive  back  tc 
their  hotel,  and  gathered  up  their  smal] 
packages  and  wrappings  quickly.  I  fancied 
they  were  regarding  me  somewhat  curiously, 
but  I  kept  my  face  away  from  them  care- 
fully. They  could  only  see  my  seal-skin 
jacket  and  hat,  and  my  rough  hair;  and 
they  did  not  speak  to  me. 

"  You  are  going  to  venture,  miss  ? "  said 
the  captain,  stepping  into  the  cabin  as  the 
ladies  retreated  up  the  steps. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  I  answered.  ''  I  am  obliged 
to  go,  and  I  am  not  in  the  least  afraid." 

"  You  needn't  be,"  he  replied,  in  a  heartj 
voice.  "  We  shall  do  our  best,  for  our  own 
sakes,  and  you  would  be  our  first  care  if 
there  was  any  mishap.  "Women  and  children 
first  always.  I  will  send  the  stewardness  tc 
you;  she  goes,  of  course." 

I  sat  down  on  one  of  the  conches,  listen- 
ing for  a  few  minutes  to  the  noises  about 
me.  The  masts  were  groaning,  and  the 
planks  creaking  under  the  heavy  tramp  of 
the  sailors,  as  they  got  ready  to  start,  with 
shrill  cries  to  one  another.  Then  the  steam- 
engine  began  to  throb  like  a  pulse  through 
all  the  vessel  from  stem  to  stern.  Presently 
the  stewardess  came  down,  and  recom- 
mended me  to  lie  down  in  my  berth  at 
once,  which  I  did  very  obediently,  but  si- 
lently, for  I  did  not  wish  to  enter  into  con- 
versation with  the  woman,  who  seemed 
inclined  to  be  talkative.  She  covered  me 
up  well  with  several  blankets,  and  there  I 
lay  with  my  face  turned  from  the  light  of 
the  swinging  lamp,  and  scarcely  moved 
hand  or  foot  throughout  the  dismal  and 
stormy  night. 

For  it  was  very  stormy  and  dismal  as 
soon  as  we  were  out  of  Southampton  waters, 
and  in  the  rush  and  swirl  of  the  Channel. 
I  did  not  faU  asleep  for  an  instant.  I  do  not 
suppose  I  should  have  slept  had  the  Chan- 
nel been,  as  it  is  sometimes,  smooth  as  a 
mill-pond,  and  there  had  been  no  clamorous 
hissing  and  booming  of  waves  against  the 
frail  planks,  which  I  could  touch  with  my 
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land.  I  could  see  nothing  of  the  storm, 
)ut  I  could  hear  it ;  and  the  boat  seemed 
ossed,  like  a  mere  cockle-shell,  to  and  fro 
ipon  the  rough  sea.  It  did  not  alarm  me 
10  much  as  it  distracted  my  thoughts,  and 
:ept  them  from  dwelling  upon  possibilities 
'ar  more  perilous  to  me  than  the  danger  of 
leath  by  shipwreck.  A  short  suffering  sucli 
I  death  would  be. 

My  escape  and  flight  had  been  so  unex- 
)ected,  so  unhoped  for,  that  it  had  bewil- 
lered  me,  and  it  was  almost  a  pleasure  to 
ie  still  and  listen  to  the  din  and  uproar  of 
he  sea,  and  the  swoop  of  the  wind  rushing 
town  upon  it.  "Was  I  myself  or  no?  Was 
his  nothing  more  than  a  very  coherent, 
'ery  vivid  dream,  from  which  I  should 
iwake  by-and-by  to  find  myself  a  prisoner 
till,  a  creature  as  wretched  and  friendless 
IS  any  that  the  streets  of  London  contained  ? 
ify  flight  had  been  too  extraordinary  a  suc- 
iess,  so  far,  for  my  mind  to  be  able  to  dwell 
ipon  it  calmly. 

I  watched  the  dawn  break  through  a  lit- 
le  port-hole  opening  upon  my  berth,  which 
lad  been  washed  and  beaten  by  the  water 
.11  the  night  long.  The  level  light  shone 
icross  the  troubled  and  leaden-colored  sur- 
ace  of  the  sea,  which  seemed  to  grow  a  lit- 
le  quieter  under  its  touch.  I  had  fancied 
Luring  the  night  that  the  waves  were  run- 
ling  mountains  high ;  but  now  I  could  see 
hem,  they  only  rolled  to  and  fro  in  round, 
welling  hillocks,  dull  green  against  the 
astern  sky,  with  deep,  suUen  troughs  of  a 
ivid  purple  between  them.  But  the  fury 
f  the  storm  had  spent  itself,  that  was  evi- 
ent,  and  the  steamer  was  making  way 
teadily  now. 

The  stewardess  had  gone  away  early  in 
he  night,  being  frightened  to  death,  she 
aid,  to  seek  more  genial  companionship 
han  mine.  So  I  was  alone,  with  the  blend- 
Qg  light  of  the  early  dawn  and  that  of  the 
amp  burning  feebly  from  the  ceiling.  I  sat 
p  in  my  berth  and  cautiously  unstitched  the 
ining  in  the  breast  of  my  jacket.  Here, 
aonths  ago,  when  I  first  began  to  foresee 
his  emergency,  and  while  I  was  stiU  al- 
3wed  the  use  of  my  money,  I  had  con- 
ealed  one  by  one  a  few  five-pound  notes 
f  the  Bank  of  England.     I  counted  them 


over,  eight  of  them  ;  forty  pounds  in  all,  my 
sole  fortune,  my  only  means  of  living. 
True,  I  had  besides  these  a  diamond  ring, 
presented  to  me  under  circumstances  which 
made  it  of  no  value  to  me,  except  for  its 
worth  in  money,  and  a  watch  and  chain 
given  to  me  years  ago  by  my  father.  A 
jeweller  had  told  me  that  the  ring  was 
worth  sixty  pounds,  and  the  watch  and 
chain  forty ;  but  how  difiicult  and  dangerous 
it  would  be  for  me  to  sell  either  of  them  I 
Practically  my  means  were  limited  to  the 
eight  bank-notes  of  five  pounds  each.  I 
kept  out  one  for  the  payment  of  my  passage, 
and  then  replaced  the  rest,  and  carefully 
pinned  them  into  the  unstitched  lining. 

Then  I  began  to  wonder  what  my  desti- 
nation was.  I  knew  nothing  whatever  of 
the  Channel  Islands,  except  the  names 
which  I  had  learned  at  school — Jersey, 
Guernsey,  Alderney,  and  Sark.  I  repeated 
these  over  and  over  again  to  myself;  but 
which  of  them  we  were  bound  for,  or  if  we 
were  about  to  call  at  each  one  of  them,  I 
did  not  know.  I  should  have  been  more  at 
home  had  I  gone  to  Paris. 

As  the  light  grew  I  became  restless,  and 
at  last  I  left  my  berth  and  ventured  to  climb 
the  cabin-steps.  The  fresh  air  smote  upon 
me  almost  painfully.  There  was  no  rain 
falling,  and  the  wind  had  been  lulling  since 
the  dawn.  The  sea  itself  was  growing 
brighter,  and  glittered  here  and  there  in 
spots  where  the  sunlight  fell  upon  it.  All 
the  sailors  looked  beaten  and  worn  out  with 
the  night's  toil,  and  the  few  passengers  who 
had  braved  the  passage,  and  were  now  well 
enough  to  come  on  deck,  were  weary  and 
sallow-looking.  There  was  still  no  land  in 
sight,  for  the  clouds  hung  low  on  the  hori- 
zon, and  overhead  the  sky  was  often  over- 
cast and  gloomy.  It  was  so  cold  that,  in 
spite  of  my  warm  mantle,  I  shivered  from 
head  to  foot. 

But  I  could  not  bear  to  go  back  to  the 
close,  ill-smelling  cabin,  which  had  been 
shut  up  all  night.  I  stayed  on  deck  in  the 
biting  wind,  leaning  over  the  wet  bulwarks 
and  gazing  across  the  desolate  sea  till  my 
spii'its  sank  like  lead.  The  reaction  upon 
the  violent  strain  on  my  nerves  was  com- 
ing, and  I  had  no  power  to  resist  its  influ- 
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ence.  I  could  feel  the  tears  rolling  down 
my  cheeks  and  falling  on  mj  hands  without 
caring  to  wipe  them  away  ;  the  more  so  as 
there  was  jio  one  to  see  them.  What  did 
my  tears  signify  to  any  one  ?  I  was  cold, 
and  hungry,  and  miserable.  How  lonely  I 
was !  how  poor !  with  neither  a  home  nor  a 
friend  in  the  world ! — a  mere  castaway  upon 
the  waves  of  this  troublous  life ! 

"Mam'zelle  is  a  brave  saUor,"  said  a 
voice  behind  me,  which  I  recognized  as  my 
seaman  of  the  night  before,  whom  I  had 
wellnigh  forgotten  ;  "  but  the  storm  is  over 
now,  and  we  shall  be  in  port  only  an  hour 
or  two  behind  time." 

"  "What  port  shall  we  reach  ?  "  I  asked, 
not  caring  to  turn  round  lest  he  should  see 
my  wet  eyes  and  cheeks. 

"St.  Peter-port,"  he  answered.  "Mam- 
'zeUe,  then,  does  not  know  our  islands  ?  " 

"  Xo,"  I  said.  "  Where  is  St.  Peter-port? " 

"In  Guernsey,"  he  replied.  "Ismam'- 
zeUe  going  to  Guernsey  or  Jersey  ?  Jersey 
is  about  two  hours'  sail  from  Guernsey.  K 
you  were  going  to  land  at  St.  Peter-port,  I 
might  be  of  some  service  to  you." 

I  turned  round  then,  and  looked  at  him 
steadily.  His  voice  was  a  very  pleasant  one, 
fall  of  tones  that  went  straight  to  my  heart 
and  filled  me  with  confidence.  His  face  did 
not  give  the  lie  to  it,  or  cause  me  any  dis- 
appointment. He  was  no  gentleman,  that 
was  plain;  his  face  was  bronzed  and  weath- 
er-beaten, as  if  he  often  encountered  rough 
•weather.  But  his  deep-set  eyes  had  a  stead- 
fast, quiet  power  in  them,  and  his  mouth, 
although  it  was  almost  hidden  by  hair,  had 
a  pleasant  curve  about  it.  I  could  not 
gue<s  how  old  he  was ;  he  looked  a  middle- 
aged  man  to  me.  His  great,  rough  hands, 
which  had  never  worn  gloves,  were  stained 
and  hard  with  labor ;  and  he  had  evidently 
been  taking  a  share  in  the  toil  of  the  night, 
for  his  close-fitting,  woven  blue  jacket  was 
wet  through,  and  his  hair  was  damp  and 
rough  with  the  wind  and  rain.  He  raised 
his  cap  as  my  eyes  looked  straight  into 
his,  and  a  faint  smile  flitted  across  his  grave 
face. 

"I  want,"  I  said,  suddenly,  "to  find  a 
place  where  I  can  live  very  cheaply.  I  have 
not  much  money,  and  I  must  make  it  last  a 


long  time.  I  do  not  mind  how  quiet  the 
place,  or  how  poor ;  the  quieter  the  better 
for  me.     Can  you  tell  me  of  such  a  place  ?  " 

"You  would  want  a  place  fit  for  a 
lady  ? "  he  said,  in  a  half-questioning  tone, 
and  with  a  glance  at  my  silk  dress. 

"No,"  I  answered,  eagerly.  "I  mean 
such  a  cottage  as  you  would  live  in.  I 
would  do  all  my  own  work,  for  I  am  very 
poor,  and  I  do  not  know  yet  how  I  can  get 
my  living.  I  must  be  very  careful  of  my 
money  till  I  find  out  what  I  can  do.  What 
sort  of  a  place  do  you  and  your  wife  live 
in?" 

His  face  was  clouded  a  little,  I  thought; 
and  he  did  not  answer  me  tUl  after  a  short 
silence. 

■"My  poor  little  wife  is  dead,"  he  an- 
swered, "and  I  do  not  live  in  Guernsey  or 
Jersey.  We  live  in  Sark,  my  mother  and  L 
I  am  a  fisherman,  but  I  have  also  a  little 
farm,  for  with  us  the  land  goes  from  the 
father  to  the  eldest  son,  and  I  was  the 
eldest.  It  is  true  we  have  one  room  to 
spare,  which  might  do  for  mam'zelle;  but 
the  island  is  far  away,  and  very  triste.  Jer- 
sey is  gay,  and  so  is  Guernsey,  but  in  the 
winter  Sark  is  too  moumfol." 

"  It  will  be  just  the  place  I  want,"  I  said, 
eagerly;  "it  would  suit  me  exactly.  Can 
you  let  me  go  there  at  once?  WUl  you  take 
me  with  you  ?  " 

"Mam'zelle,"  he  replied,  smiling,  "the 
room  must  be  made  ready  for  you,  and  I 
must  speak  to  my  mother.  Besides,  Sark  if 
six  miles  from  Guernsey,  and  to-day  the 
passage  would  be  too  rough  for  you.  If 
God  sends  us  fair  weather  I  will  come  baci 
to  St.  Peter-port  for  you  in  three  days.  Mj 
name  is  Tardif.  You  can  ask  the  people  ii 
Peter-port  what  sort  of  a  man  Tardif  of  th< 
Havre  Gosslin  is." 

"  I  do  not  want  any  one  to  tell  me  whaj 
sort  of  a  man  you  are,"  I  said,  holding  on? 
my  hand,  red  and  cold  with  the  keen  air 
He  took  it  into  his  large,  rough  palm,  look 
ing  down  upon  me  with  an  air  of  friendl; 
protection. 

"What  is  your  name,  mam'zelle?"  h< 
inquired. 

"  Oh !  my  name  is  Olivia,"  I  said ;  then 
stopped  abruptly,  for  there  flashed  acres 
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oe  the  necessity  for  concealing  it.  Tardif 
[id  not  seem  to  notice  my  embarrassment. 

"  There  are  some  Olliviers  in  St.  Peter- 
)ort,"  he  said.  "  Is  mam'zelle  of  the  same 
iamily  ?     But  no,  that  is  not  probable." 

"  I  have  no  relations,"  I  answered,  "not 
iven  in  England.  I  have  very  few  friends, 
nd  they  are  all  far  away  in  Australia.  I 
ras  born  there,  and  lived  there  tiU  I  was 
eventeen." 

The  tears  sprang  to  my  eyes  again,  and 
ay  new  friend  saw  them,  but  said  nothing. 
ie  moved  off  at  once  to  the  far  end  of  the 
leek,  to  help  one  of  the  crew  in  some 
^eavy  piece  of  work.  He  did  not  come 
tack  until  the  rain  began  to  return — a  fine, 
irizzling  rain,  which  came  in  scuds  across 
•he  sea. 

"Mam'zelle,"  he  said,  "you  ought  to  go 
»elow  ;  "  and  I  will  tell  you  when  we  are 
tt  sight  of  Guernsey." 

I  went  below,  inexpressibly  more  satis- 
:ed  and  comforted.  "What  it  was  in  this 
lan  that  won  my  complete,  unquestioning 
onfidence,  I  did  not  know ;  but  his  very 
resence,  and  the  sight  of  his  good,  trust- 
worthy face,  gave  me  a  sense  of  security 
ach  as  I  have  never  felt  before  or  since, 
urely  God  had  sent  him  to  me  in  my  great 
xtremity. 


CHAPTER  THE  FOURTH. 

A   SAFE   HAVEN. 

"We  were  two  hours  after  time  at  St. 
eter-port ;  and  then  all  was  hurry  and 
onfusion,  for  goods  and  passengers  had  to 
e  landed  and  embarked  for  Jersey.  Tardif, 
ho  was  afraid  of  losing  the  cutter  which 
''ould  convey  him  to  Sark,  had  only  time 
)  give  me  the  address  of  a  person  with 
'^hom  I  could  lodge  until  he  came  to  fetch 
ie  to  his  island,  and  then  he  hastened  away 
)  a  distant  part  of  the  quay.  I  was  not 
Jrry  that  he  should  miss  finding  out  that  I 
ad  no  luggage  of  any  kind  with  me. 

I  was  busy  enough  during  the  next  three 
ays,  for  I  had  every  thing  to  buy.  The 
idow  with  whom  I  was  lodging  came  to 
lie  conclusion  that  I  had  lost  all  my  lug- 
age,  and  I  did  not  try  to  remove  the  false 


impression.  Through  her  assistance  I  was 
able  to  procure  all  I  required,  without  ex- 
citing more  notice  and  curiosity.  My  pur- 
chases, though  they  were  as  simple  and 
cheap  as  I  could  make  them,  drew  largely 
upon  my  small  store  of  money,  and  as  I  saw 
it  dwindling  away,  while  I  grudged  every 
shilling  I  was  obliged  to  part  with,  my  spir- 
its sank  lower  and  lower.  I  had  never 
known  the  dread  of  being  short  of  money, 
and  the  new  experience  was,  perhaps,  the 
more  terrible  to  me.  There  was  no  chance 
of  disposing  of  the  costly  dress  in  which  T 
had  journeyed,  without  arousing  too  much 
attention  and  running  too  great  a  risk.  I 
stayed  in-doors  as  much  as  possible,  and,  as 
the  weather  continued  cold  and  gloomy,  I 
did  not  meet  many  persons  when  I  ventured 
out  into  the  narrow,  foreign-looking  streets 
of  the  town. 

But  on  the  third  day,  when  I  looked  out 
from  my  window,  I  saw  that  the  sky  had 
cleared,  and  the  sun  was  shining  joyously. 
It  was  one  of  those  lovely  days  which  come 
as  a  lull  sometimes  in  the  midst  of  the  equi- 
noctial gales,  as  if  they  were  weary  of  the 
havoc  they  had  made,  and  were  resting  with 
folded  wings.  For  the  first  time  I  saw  the 
little  island  of  Sark  lying  against  the  eastern 
sky.  The  whole  length  of  it  was  visible, 
from  north  to  south,  with  the  waves  beat- 
ing against  its  headlands,  and  a  fringe  of 
silvery  foam  girdling  it.  The  sky  was  of  a 
pale  blue,  as  though  the  rains  had  washed 
it  as  well  as  the  earth,  and  a  few  filmy 
clouds  were  still  lingering  about  it.  The 
sea  beneath  was  a  deeper  blue,  with  streaks 
almost  like  a  hoar  frost  upon  it,  with  here 
and  there  tints  of  green,  like  that  of  the 
sky  at  sunset.  A  boat  with  three  white 
sails,  which  were  reflected  in  the  water, 
was  tacking  about  to  enter  the  harbor,  and 
a  second,  with  amber  sails,  was  a  little  way 
behind,  but  following  quickly  in  its  wake. 
I  watched  them  for  a  long  time.  "Was  eithei 
of  them  Tardif 's  boat? 

That  question  was  answered  in  about 
two  hours'  time  by  Tardif's  appearance  at 
the  house.  He  lifted  my  little  box  on  to  his 
broad  shoulders,  and  marched  away  with  it, 
trying  vainly  to  reduce  his  long  strides  into 
steps  that  would  suit  me,  as  I  walked  be- 
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side  him.  I  felt  overjoyed  tbat  he  was 
come.  So  long  as  I  was  in  Guernsey,  when 
every  morning  I  could  see  the  arrival  of  the 
packet  that  had  brought  me,  I  could  not 
shake  off  the  fear  that  it  was  bringing  some 
one  in  pursuit  of  me ;  but  in  Sark  that 
would  be  all  different.  Besides,  I  felt  in- 
stinctively tbat  this  man  would  protect  me, 
and  take  my  part  to  the  very  utmost,  should 
any  circumstances  arise  that  compelled  me 
to  appeal  to  him  and  trust  him  with  my  se- 
cret. I  knew  notbing  of  him,  but  his  face 
was  stamped  with  God's  seal  of  trustworthi- 
ness, if  ever  a  human  face  was. 

A  second  man  was  in  the  boat  when  we 
reacbed  it,  and  it  looked  well  laden.  Tar- 
dif  made  a  comfortable  seat  for  me  amid 
the  packages,  and  then  the  sails  were  un- 
furled, and  we  were  off  quickly  out  of  the 
harbor  and  on  the  open  sea. 

A  low,  westerly  wind  was  blowing,  and 
fell  upon  the  sails  witb  a  strong  and  equal 
pressure.  We  rode  before  it  rapidly,  skim- 
ming over  the  low,  crested  waves  almost 
without  a  motion.  Never  before  had  I  felt 
so  perfectly  secure  upon  the  water.  Now 
I  could  breathe  freely,  with  the  sense  of 
assured  safety  growing  stronger  every  mo- 
ment as  the  coast  of  Guernsey  receded  on 
the  horizon,  and  the  rocky  little  island 
grew  nearer.  As  we  approached  it  no  land- 
ing-place was  to  be  seen,  no  beach  or  strand. 
An  iron-bound  coast  of  sharp  and  rugged 
crags  confronted  us,  which  it  seemed  impos- 
sible to  scale.  At  last  we  cast  anchor  at 
the  foot  of  a  great  cliff,  rising  sheer  out  of 
the  sea,  where  a  ladder  hung  down  the  face 
of  the  rock  for  a  few  feet.  A  wilder  or 
lonelier  place  I  had  never  seen.  Nobody 
could  pursue  and  surprise  me  here. 

The  boatman  who  was  with  us  climbed 
up  the  ladder,  and,  kneeling  down,  stretched 
out  his  hand  to  help  me,  while  Tardif  stood 
waiting  to  hold  me  steadily  on  the  damp 
and  slippery  rungs.  For  a  moment  I  hesi- 
tated, and  looked  round  at  the  crags,  and 
the  tossing,  restless  sea. 

"  I  could  carry  you  through  the  water, 
mam'zelle,"  said  Tardif,  pointing  to  a  hand's 
breadth  of  shingle  lying  between  the  rocks, 
"but  you  will  get  wet.  It  will  be  better  for 
you  to  mount  up  here." 


I  fastened  both  of  my  hands  tightly  ^ 
round  one  of  the  upper  rungs,  before  lifting  j 
my  feet  from  the  unsteady  prow  of  the  boat.  ; 
But  the  ladder  once  climbed,  the  rest  of  the  } 
ascent  was  easy.  I  walked  on  up  a  zigzag  ' 
path,  cut  in  the  face  of  the  cliff,  until  I . 
gained  the  summit,  and  sat  down  to  wait  'i 
for  Tardif  and  his  comrade.  I  could  not !' 
have  fled  to  a  securer  hiding-place.  So' 
long  as  my  money  held  out,  I  might  live  as ' 
peacefully  and  safely  as  any  fugitive  had 
ever  lived. 

For  a  little  while  I  sat  looking  out  at  the 
wild  and  beautiful  scene  before  me,  which 
no  words  can  tell  and  no  fancy  picture  to 
those  who  have  never  seen  it.  The  white 
foam  of  the  waves  was  so  near,  that  I  could 
see  the  rainbow  colors  playing  through  the 
bubbles  as  the  sun  shone  on  them.  Below 
the  clear  water  lay  a  girdle  of  sunken  rocks, 
pointed  as  needles,  and  with  edges  as  sharp 
as  swords,  about  which  the  waves  fretted 
ceaselessly,  drawing  silvery  lines  about  tb  ^.ii 
notched  and  dented  ridges.  The  cliffs  ran 
up  precipitously  from  the  sea,  carved  grO' 
tesquely  over  their  whole  surface  into  strange 
and  fantastic  shapes ;  while  the  golden  anc 
gray  lichens  embroidered  them  richly,  anc 
bright  sea-flowers,  and  stray  tufts  of  grass 
lent  them  the  most  vivid  and  gorgeous  hues 
Beyond  the  channel,  against  the  clear  west 
ern  sky,  lay  the  island  of  Guernsey,  risinj 
like  a  purple  mountain  out  of  the  opal  sea 
which  lay  like  a  lake  between  us,  sparklinj 
and  changing  every  minute  under  the  ligh 
of  the  afternoon  sun. 

But  there  was  scarcely  time  for  the  ex 
quisite  beauty  of  this  scene  to  sink  deepl; 
into  my  heart  just  then.  Before  long 
heard  the  tramp  of  Tardif  and  his  comrad 
following  me  ;  their  heavy  tread  sent  dowi 
the  loose  stones  on  the  path  plunging  int 
the  sea.  They  were  both  laden  with  pai 
of  the  boat's  cargo.  They  stopped  to  res 
for  a  minute  or  two  at  the  spot  where  I  lia 
sat  down,  and  the  other  boatman  bega 
talking  earnestly  to  Tardif  in  his  patois,  o 
which  I  did  not  understand  a  word.  Ta) 
dif 's  face  was  very  grave  and  sad,  indescril 
ably  so ;  and,  before  he  turned  to  me  an 
spoke,  I  knew  it  was  some  sorrowful  cata 
trophe  he  bad  to  tell. 


WILL  IT   DO? 
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"You  see  how  smooth  it  is,  mam'zelle," 
!  said — "  how  clear  and  beautiful — down 
(low  us,  where  the  waves  are  at  play  like 
;tle  white  children?  I  love  them,  but 
ey  are  cruel  and  treacherous.  While  I 
as  away  there  was  an  accident  down  yon- 
T,  jnst  beyond  these  rocks.  Our  doctor, 
id  two  gentlemen,  and  a  sailor  went  out 
om  our  little  bay  below,  and  shortly  after 
ere  came  on  a  thick  darkness,  with  heavy 
in,  and  they  were  all  lost,  every  one  of 
em  !     Poor  Eenouf !  he  was  a  good  friend 

mine.  And  our  doctor,  too !  If  I  had 
ien  here,  maybe  I  might  have  persuaded 
em  not  to  brave  it." 

It  was  a  sad  story  to  hear,  yet  just  then 
did  not  pay  much  attention  to  it,  I  was 
o  much  engrossed  in  my  own  difficulties 
id  trouble.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
believe  the  heart  is  more  open  to  other 
jople's  sorrows  when  it  is  free  from  bur- 
ms  of  its  own.  I  was  glad  when  Tardif 
ok  up  his  load  again  and  turned  his  back 
)on  the  sea. 


CHAPTER  THE  FIFTH. 

WILL   IT   DO  ? 

Tardif  walked  on  before  me  to  a  low, 
atched  cottage,  standing  at  the  back  of  a 
lall  farm-yard.  There  was  no  other 
t^elling  in  sight,  and  even  the  sea  was  not 
sible  from  it.     It   was  sheltered   by  the 

ep  slope  of  a  hill  rising  behind  it,  and 
)ked  upon  another  slope  covered  with 
rse-bushes ;  a  very  deep  and  narrow  ra- 
le  ran  down  from  it  to  the  hand-breadth 

shingle  which  I  had  seen  from  the  boat. 

more  solitary  place  I  could  not  have  im- 
ined ;  no  sign  of  human  life,    or  its  neigh- 

rhood,  betrayed  itself;    overhead  was  a 

st  dome  of  sky,  with  a  few  white-winged 

-gulls  flitting  across  it,  and  uttering  their 
,  wailing  cry.     The  roof  of  sky  and  the 

0  round  outlines  of  the  little  hiUs,  and 
deep,  dark  ravine,  the   end  of  which 

13  unseen,  formed  the  whole  of  the  view 

Pore  me. 
I  felt  chilled  a  little  as  I  followed  Tardif 

wn  into  the  dell.     He  glanced  back,  with 

ive,  searching  eyes,  scanning  my  face  care- 
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fully.  I  tried  to  smile,  with  a  very  faint, 
wan  smile,  I  suppose,  for  the  lightness  had 
fled  from  my  spirits,  and  my  heart  was 
heavy  enough,  God  knows. 

"Will  it  not  do,  mam'zelle?"  he  asked, 
anxiously,  and  with  his  slow,  solemn  utter- 
ance; "it  is  not  a  place  that  will  do  for  a 
young  lady  like  you,  is  it?  I  should  have 
counselled  you  to  go  on  to  Jersey,  where 
there  is  more  life  and  gayety ;  it  is  my  home, 
but  for  you  it  will  be  nothing  but  a  dull 
prison." 

"No,  no!  "  I  answered,  as  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  prison  I  had  fled  from  flashed 
across  me;  "it  is  a  very  pretty  place  and 
very  safe  ;  by-and-by  I  shall  like  it  as  much 
as  you  do,  Tardif." 

The  house  was  a  low,  picturesque  build- 
ing, with  thick  walls  of  stone  and  a  thatched 
roof,  which  had  two  little  dormer-windows 
in  it;  but  at  the  most  sheltered  end,  farthest 
from  the  ravine  that  led  down  to  the  sea, 
there  had  been  built  a  small,  square  room  of 
brick-work.  As  we  entered  the  fold-yard, 
Tardif  pointed  this  room  out  to  me  as  mine. 

"I  built  it,"  he  said,  softly,  "for  my 
poor  little  wife  ;  I  brought  the  bricks  over 
from  Guernsey  in  my  own  boat,  and  laid 
nearly  every  one  of  them  with  my  own 
hands;  she  died  in  it,  mam'zelle.  Please 
God,  you  will  be  both  happy  and  safe 
there !  " 

We  stepped  directly  from  the  stone 
causeway  of  the  yard  into  the  farm-house 
kitchen — the  only  sitting-room  in  the  house 
except  my  own.  It  was  exquisitely  clean, 
with  that  spotless  and  scrupulous  cleanliness 
which  appears  impossible  in  houses  where 
there  are  carpets  and  curtains,  and  papered 
walls.  An  old  woman,  very  little  and  bent, 
and  dressed  in  an  odd  and. ugly  costume, 
met  us  at  the  door,  dropping  a  courtesy  to 
me,  and  looking  at  me  with  dim,  watery 
eyes.  I  was  about  to  speak  to  her,  when 
Tardif  bent  down  his  head,  and  put  his 
mouth  to  her  ear,  shouting  to  her  with  a 
loud  voice,  but  in  their  peculiar  jargon,  of 
which  I  could  not  make  out  a  single  word. 
"My  poor  mother  is  deaf,"  he  said  to 
me,  "  very  deaf;  neither  can  she  speak  Eng- 
lish. Most  of  the  young  people  in  Sark  can 
talk  in  English  a  little,  but  she  is  old  and 
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too  deaf  to  learn.  She  lias  only  once  been 
off  tlie  island." 

I  looked  at  her,  wondering  for  a  moment 
■what  she  could  hare  to  tbink  of,  but,  with 
an  intelligible  gesture  of  welcome,  she  beck- 
oned me  into  my  own  room.  The  aspect  of 
it  was  somewhat  dreary ;  the  walls  were  of 
bare  plaster,  but  dazzlingly  white,  with  one 
little  black  silhouette  of  a  woman's  head 
hanging  in  a  common  black  frame  over  the 
low,  open  hearth,  on  which  a  fire  of  sea- 
weed was  smouldering,  with  a  quantity  of 
gray  ashes  round  the  small  centre  of  smoking 
embers.  There  was  a  little  round  table,  un- 
covered, but  as  white  as  snow,  and  two 
chairs,  one  of  them  an  arm-chair,  and  fur- 
nished with  cushions.  A  four-post  bed- 
sjead,  with  curtains  of  blue  and  white  check, 
occupied  the  larger  portion  of  the  floor. 

It  was  not  a  luxurious  apartment ;  and 
for  an  instant  I  could  hardly  realize  the  fact 
that  it  was  to  be  my  home  for  an  indefinite 
period.  Some  efforts  had  evidently  been 
made  to  give  it  a  look  of  welcome,  homely 
as  it  was.  A  pretty  china  tea  cup  and 
saucer,  with  a  plate  or  two  to  match,  were 
set  out  on  the  deal  table,  and  the  cushioned 
arm-chair  had  been  drawn  forward  to  the 
hearth.  I  sat  down  in  it,  and  buried  my 
face  in  my  hands,  thinking,  till  Tardif 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  carried  in  my 
trunk. 

"Will  it  do,  mam'zelle?"  he  asked, 
"  wiU  it  do  ?  " 

"It  will  do  very  nicely,  Tardif,"  I  an- 
swered ;  "  but  how  ever  am  I  to  talk  to  your 
mother  if  she  does  not  know  English  ?  " 

"  Mam'zelle,"  he  said,  as  he  uncorded 
my  trunk,  "you  must  order  me  as  you 
would  a  servant.  Through  the  winter  I 
shall  always  be  at  hand  ;  and  you  will  soon 
be  used  to  us  and  our  ways,  and  we  shall 
be  used  to  you  and  your  ways.  I  will  do 
my  best  for  you,  mam'zelle ;  trust  me,  I  will 
study  to  do  my  best,  and  make  you  very 
happy  here.  I  will  be  ready  to  take  you 
away  whenever  you  desire  to  go.  Look 
upon  me  as  your  hired  servant." 

He  waited  upon  me  all  the  evening,  but 
with  a  quick  attention  to  my  wants,  which 
I  had  never  met  with  in  any  hired  servant. 
It  was  not  unfamiliar  to  me,  for  in  my  own 


I  country  I  had  often  been  served  only  by 
men ;  and  especially  during  my  girlhood, 
when  I  had  lived  far  away  in  the  country, 
upon  my  father's  sheep-walk.  I  knew  it 
was  Tardif  who  fried  the  fish  which  came  in 
with  my  tea ;  and,  when  the  night  closed  in, 
it  was  he  who  trimmed  the  oil-lamp  and 
brought  it  in,  and  drew  the  check  curtains 
across  the  low  casement,  as  if  there  were 
prying  eyes  to  see  me  on  the  opposite  bank. 
Then  a  deep,  deep  stillness  crept  over  the 
solitary  place — a  stillness  strangely  deeper 
than  that  even  of  the  daytime.  The  wail  of 
the  sea-gnlls  died  away,  and  the  few  busy 
cries  of  the  farm-yard  ceased ;  the  only 
sound  that  broke  the  silence  was  a  muffled, 
hollow  boom  which  came  up  the  ravine 
from  the  sea. 

Before  nine  o'clock  Tardif  and  his  moth- 
er had  gone  up-stairs  to  their  rooms  in  the 
thatch;  and  I  lay  wearied  but  sleepless  ii 
my  bed,  listening  to  these  dull,  faint,  cease- 
less murmurs,  as  a  child  listens  to  the  sounc 
of  the  sea  in  a  shell.  "Was  it  possible  tha" 
it  was  I,  myself,  the  Olivia  who  had  been  S( 
loved  and  cherished  in  her  girlhood,  and  S( 
hated  and  tortured  in  later  years,  who  wa 
come  to  live  under  a  fisherman's  roof,  in  ai 
island,  the  name  of  which  I  barely  knevl. 


four  days  ago  ? 

I  fell  asleep  at  last,  yet  I  awoke  early 
but  not  so  early  that  the  other  inmates  o 
the  cottage  were  not  up,  and  about  thel 
day's  work.     It  was  my  wish  to  wait  upa 
mvself,  and  so  diminish  the  cost  of  livin 
with  these  secluded  people ;  but  I  found 
was  not  to  be  so ;  Tardif  waited  upon  a 
assiduously,   as  well  as  his  deaf   mothe 
The  old  woman  would  not  suffer  me  to 
any  work  in  my  own  room,  but  put  nc 
quietly  upon  one  side  when  I  began  to  mal 
my  bed.     Fortunately  I  had  plenty  of  se"V 
ing  to  employ  myself  in;  for  I  had  tak< 
care  not  to  waste  my   money  by  buyli 
ready-made  clothes.     The  equinoctial  gal 
came  on  again  fiercely  the  day  after  I  hi 
reached   Sark;  and  I  stitched  away  fro 
morning  till  night,  trying  to  fix  my  thougt 
upon  my  mechanical  work. 

When  the  first  week  was  over,  Tardi 
mother  came  to  me  at  a  time  when  her  s 
was  away  out-of-doors,  with  a  purse  in  1; 
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Dgers,  and  by  very  plain  signs  made  me 
Qderstand  that  it  was  time  I  paid  the  first 
istalment  of  ray  debt  to  her  for  board  and 
idgings.  1  was  anxious  about  my  money. 
0  agreement  had  been  made  between  us 
!  to  what  I  was  to  pay.  I  laid  a  sovereign 
3wn  upon  the  table,  and  the  old  woman 
loked  at  it  carefully,  and  with  a  pleased 
jpression  ;  but  she  put  it  in  her  purse,  and 
alked  away  witb  it,  giving  me  no  change, 
ot  that  I  altogether  expected  any  change ; 
ley  provided  me  with  every  thing  I  needed, 
id  waited  upon  me  with  very  careful  ser- 
ce  ;  yet  now  I  could  calculate  exactly  how 
ng  I  should  be  safe  in  this  refuge,  and  the 
dculation  gave  me  great  uneasiness.  In  a 
w  months  I  should  find  myself  still  in 
sed  of  refuge,  but  without  the  means  of 
aying  for  it.  What  would  become  of  me 
len? 

Very  slowly  the  winter  wore  on.     How 

lall  I  describe  the  peaceful  monotony,  the 

all,  lonely^safety  of  those  dark  days  and 

ng  nights?    I  had  been  violently  tossed 

om  a  life  of  extreme  trouble  and  peril  into 

profound,  unbroken,  sleepy  security.     At 

•st  the  sudden  change  stupefied  me;  but 

ter  a  while  there  came  over  me  an  uneasy 

stlessness,  a  longing  to  get  away  from  the 

ence  and  solitude,   even  if  it  were  into 

security  and  danger.     I  began  to  wonder 

iw  the  world  beyond  the  little  island  was 

ling  on.     No  news  reached  us  from  with- 

t.     Sometimes  for  weeks  together  it  was 

[possible  for  an  open  boat  to  cross  over  to 

lernsey ;  even  when  a  cutter  accomplished 

voyage  out  and  in,  no  letters  could  arrive 

:  me.    The  season  was  so  far  advanced 

len  I  went  to   Sark,  that  those  visitors 

10  had  been   spending   a  portion  of  the 

mmer  there  had  already  taken  their  de- 

rture,  leaving  the  islanders  to  themselves. 

ley  were  sufficient  for  themselves;  they 

d  their   own   afi"airs  formed   the  world. 

rdif  would  bring  home  almost  daily  little 

•aps  of  news  about  the  other  families  scat- 

'ed  about  Sark  ;  but  of  the  greater  affairs 

life  in  other  countries  he  could  tell  me 

thing. 

Yet  why  should  I  call  these  greater  af- 
rs?  Each  to  himself  is  the  centre  of  the 
rid.     It  was  a  more  important  thing  to 


me  that  I  was  safe,  than  that  the  freedom 
of  England  itself  should  be  secure. 


CHAPTEE   THE   SIXTH. 

TOO   MUCH  ALONE. 

Yet  looking  back  upon  that  time,  now  it 
is  past,  and  has  "rounded  itself  into  that 
perfect  star  I  saw  not  when  I  dwelt  therein," 
it  would  be  untrue  to  represent  myself  as  in 
any  way  unh appy.  At  times  I  wished  ear- 
nestly that  I  had  been  born  among  these  peo- 
ple, and  could  live  forever  among  them. 

By  degrees  I  discovered  that  Tardif  led 
a  somewhat  solitary  life  himself,  even  in  this 
solitary  island,  with  its  scanty  population. 
There  was  an  ngly  church  standing  in  as 
central  and  prominent  a  situation  as  possi- 
ble, but  Tardif  and  his  mother  did  not  fre- 
quent it.  They  belonged  to  a  little  knot  of 
dissenters,  who  met  for  worship  in  a  small 
room,  when  Tardif  generally  took  the  lead. 
Eor  this  reason  a  sort  of  coldness  existed 
between  him  and  the  larger  portion  of  his 
fellow-islanders.  But  there  was  a  second 
and  more  important  cause  for  a  slight  es- 
trangement. He  had  married  an  English- 
woman many  years  ago,  much  to  the  aston- 
ishment and  disappointment  of  his  neigh- 
bors ;  and  since  her  death  he  had  held  him- 
self aloof  from  all  the  good  women  who 
would  have  been  glad  enough  to  undertake 
the  task  of  consoling  him  for  her  loss.  Tar- 
dif, therefore,  was  left  very  much  to  himself 
in  his  isolated  cottage,  and  his  mother's 
deafness  caused  her  also  to  be  no  very  great 
favorite  with  any  of  the  gossips  of  the  island. 
It  was  so  difficult  to  make  her  understand 
any  thing  that  could  not  be  expressed  by 
signs,  that  no  One  except  her  son  attempted 
to  tell  her  the  small  topics  of  the  day. 

All  this  told  upon  me,  and  my  standing 
among  them.  At  first  I  met  a  few  curious 
glances  as  I  roamed  about  the  island ;  but 
my  dress  was  as  poor  and  plain  as  any  of 
theirs,  and  I  suppose  there  was  nothing  in 
my  appearance,  setting  aside  my  dress, 
which  could  attract  them.  I  learned  after- 
ward that  Tardif  had  told  those  who  asked 
him  that  my  name  was  OUivier,  and  they- 
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jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  I  belonged  to 
a  family  of  that  name  in  Guernsey;  this 
shielded  me  from  the  curiosity  that  might 
otherwise  have  been  troublesome  and  dan- 
gerous. I  -was  nobody  but  a  poor  young 
Avoman  from  Guernsey,  •who  was  lodging  in 
the  spare  room  of  Tardif 's  cottage. 

I  set  myself  to  grow  used  to  their  mode 
of  life,  and  if  possible  to  become  so  useful 
to  them  that,  when  my  money  was  all  spent, 
they  might  be  ■willing  to  keep  me  with 
them  ;  for  T  shrank  from  the  thought  of  the 
time  when  I  must  be  thrust  out  of  this  nest, 
lonely  and  silent  as  it  was.  As  the  long, 
dismal  nights  of  winter  set  in,  with  the 
wind  sweeping  across  the  island  for  several 
days  together  with  a  dreary,  monotonous 
moan  which  never  ceased,  I  generally  sat 
by  their  fire,  for  I  had  nobody  but  Tardif 
to  talk  to;  and  now  and  then  there  arose 
an  urgent  need  within  me  to  listen  to  some 
friendly  voice,  and  to  hear  my  own  speaking 
in  reply.  There  were  only  two  books  in 
the  house,  the  Bible  and  the  "Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  both  of  them  in  French ;  and  I 
had  not  learned  French  beyond  the  few 
phrases  necessary  for  travelling.  But  Tar- 
dif began  to  teach  me  that,  and  also  to 
mend  fishing-nets,  which  I  persevered  in, 
though  the  twine  cut  my  fingers.  Could 
I  by  any  means  make  myself  useful  to 
them  ? 

As  the  spring  came  on,  half  my  dulness 
vanished.  Sark  was  more  beautiful  in  its 
cliff  scenery  than  any  thing  I  had  ever  seen, 
or  could  have  imagined.  Why  cannot  I  de- 
scribe it  to  you  ?  I  have  but  to  close  my 
eyes,  and  my  memory  paints  it  for  me  in 
my  brain,  with  its  innumerable  islets  en- 
girdling it,  as  if  to  ward  off  its  busy,  inde- 
fatigable enemy,  the  sea.  The  long,  sunken 
reefs,  lying  below  the  water  at  high  tide, 
but  at  the  ebb  stretching  like  fortifications 
about  it,  as  if  to  make  of  it  a  sure  strong- 
hold in  the  sea.  The  strange  architecture 
and  carving  of  the  rocks,  with  faces  and 
crowned  heads  but  half  obliterated  upon 
them ;  the  lofty  arches,  with  columns  of 
fretwork  bearing  them ;  the  pinnacles,  and 
sharp  spires ;  the  fallen  masses  heaped 
against  the  base  of  the  cliffs,  covered  with 
sea-weed,   and  worn  out  of  all  form,  yet 


looking  like  the  fragments  of  some  great 
temple,  with  its  treasures  of  sculpture  ;  and 
about  them  all  the  clear,  lucid  water  swell- 
ing and  tossing,  throwing  over  them  spark- 
ling sheets  of  foam.  And  the  brilliant  tone 
of  the  golden  and  saffron  lichens,  and  the 
delicate  tint  of  the  gray  and  silvery  ones, 
stealing  about  the  bosses  and  angles  and 
curves  of  the  rocks,  as  if  the  rain  and  the 
wind  and  the  frost  had  spent  their  whole 
power  there  to  produce  artistic  effects.  I 
say  my  memory  paints  it  again  for  me ;  but 
it  is  only  a  memory,  a  shadow  that  my 
mind  sees;  and  how  can  I  describe  to  you 
a  shadow  ?  When  words  are  but  phantoms 
themselves,  how  can  I  use  them  to  set  forth 
a  phantom  ? 

"Whenever  the  grandeur  of  the  cliffs  had 
wearied  me,  as  one  grows  weary  sometimes 
of  too  long  and  too  close  a  study  of  what  is 
great,  there  was  a  little,  enclosed,  quiel 
graveyard  that  lay  in  the  very  lap  of  the 
island,  where  I  could  go  for  rest.  It  was  i 
small  patch  of  ground,  a  God's  acre,  shut  ir 
on  every  side  by  high  hedge-rows,  whicl 
hid  every  view  from  sight  except  that  of  th 
heavens  brooding  over  it.  Nothing  was  t( 
be  seen  but  the  long  mossy  mounds  abovi 
the  dead,  and  the  great,  warm,  sunny  domi 
rising  above  them.  Even  the  church  wa 
not  there,  for  it  was  built  in  another  spot 
and  had  a  few  graves  of  its  own  scatterc" 
about  it. 

I  was  sitting  there  one  evening  in  tli 
early  spring,  after  the  sun  had  dipped  belo? 
the  line  of  the  high  hedge-row,  though  i 
was  still  shining  in  level  rays  through  il 
No  sound  had  disturbed  the  deep  silence  fo 
a  long  time,  except  the  twittering  of  bird 
among  the  branches;  for  up  here  even  th 
sea  could  not  be  heard  when  it  was  caln 
I  suppose  my  face  was  sad,  as  most  huma 
faces  are  apt  to  be  when  the  spirit  is  bus 
in  its  citadel,  and  has  left  the  outworks  < 
the  eyes  and  mouth  to  themselves.  So 
was  sitting  quiet,  with  my  hands  claspe 
about  my  knees,  and  my  face  bent  dow.  'h 
when  a  grave,  low  voice  at  my  side  startl<  ^ 
me  back  to  consciousness.  Tardif  w 
standing  beside  me,  and  looking  down  upd 
me  with  a  world  of  watchful  anxiety  in  1 
deep  eyes. 
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"You  are  sad,  mam'zelle,"  he  said ;  "too 
sad  for  one  so  young  as  you  are." 

"Oh!  everybody  is  sad,  Tardif,"  I  an- 
iwered ;  "  there  is  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
or  every  one  in  this  world.  You  are  often 
'^ery  sad  indeed." 

"Ah!    but  I  have   a   cause,"   he   said. 


"No,"  he  said,  "sit  still,  mam'zelle. 
Yes,  you  Avould  have  loved  her,  poor  little 
soul!  She  was  an  Englishwoman,  like  you, 
only  not  a  lady ;  a  pretty  little  English  girl, 
so  little  I  could  carry  her  like  a  baby 
None  of  my  people  took  to  her,  and  she 
was  very  lonely,  like  you  again;    and  she 


Mam'zelle  does  not  know  that  she  is  sit- 
ng  on  the  grave  of  my  little  wife." 

He  knelt  down  beside  it  as  he  spoke, 
id  laid  bis  hand  gently  on  the  green  turf. 
would  have  risen,  but  he  would  not  let 


pined  and  faded  away,  just  quietly,  never 
saying  one  w^ord  against  them.  No,  no, 
mam'zelle,  I  like  to  see  you  here.  This  is  a 
favorite  place  with  you,  and  it  gives  me 
pleasure.  I  ask  myself  a  hundred  times  a 
day,  '  Is  there  any  thing  I  can  do  to  make 
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my  yoxing  lady  happy  ? '  Tell  me  what  I  can 
do  more  than  I  have  done." 

"  There  is  nothing,  Tardif,"  I  answered, 
"  nothing  whatever.  If  you  see  me  sad 
sometimes,  take  no  notice  of  it,  for  you  can 
do  no  more  for  me  than  you  are  doing.  As 
it  is,  you  are  almost  the  only  friend,  per- 
haps the  only  true  friend,  I  have  in  the 
world." 

"  May  God  he  true  to  me  only  as  I  am 
true  to  you ! "  he  said,  solemnly,  while  his 
dark  skin  flushed  and  his  eyes  kindled.  I 
looked  at  him  closely.  A  more  honest  face 
one  could  never  see,  and  his  keen  blue  eyes 
met  my  gaze  steadfastly.  Heavy-hearted 
as  I  was  just  then,  I  could  not  help  hut 
smile,  and  all  his  face  brightened,  as  the  sea 
at  its  dullest  brightens  suddenly  under  a 
stray  gleam  of  sunshine.  Without  another 
word  we  both  rose  to  our  feet,  and  stood 
side  by  side  for  a  minute,  looking  down  on 
the  little  grave  beneath  us.  I  would  have 
gladly  changed  places  then  with  the  lonely 
English  girl,  who  had  pined  away  in  this 
remote  island. 

After  that  short,  silent  pause,  we  went 
slowly  homeward  along  the  quiet,  almost 
solitary  lanes.  Twice  we  met  a  fisherman, 
with  his  creel  and  nets  across  his  shoulders, 
who  bade  us  good-night ;  but  no  one  else 
crossed  our  path. 

It  was  a  profound  monotony,  a  seclusion 
I  should  not  have  had  courage  to  face  wit- 
tingly. But  I  had  been  led  into  it,  and  I 
daied  not  quit  it.    How  long  was  it  to  last ? 


CHAPTER  THE  SEVENTH. 

A   FALSE   STEP. 

A  DAT  came  after  the  winter  storms, 
early  in  March,  with  all  the  strength  and 
sweetness  of  spring  in  it;  though  there  was 
sharpness  enough  in  the  air  to  make  my 
veins  tingle.  The  sun  was  shining  with  so 
much  heat  in  it,  that  I  might  be  out-of-doors 
all  day  under  the  shelter  of  the  rocks,  in 
the  warm,  southern  nooks  where  the  daisies 
were  growing.  The  birds  sang  more  blithe- 
ly than  they  had  ever  done  before ;  a  lark 
overhead,    flinging    down    his    triumphant 


notes;  a  thrush  whistling  clearly  in  a  haw- 
thorn-bush hanging  over  the  cliff;  and  the 
cry  of  the  gulls  flitting  about  the  rocks ;  I 
could  hear  them  all  at  the  same  moment, 
with  the  deep,  quiet  tone  of  the  sea  sounding 
below  their  gay  music.  Tardif  was  going 
out  to  fish,  and  I  had  helped  him  to  pack 
his  basket.  From  my  niche  in  the  rocks  I 
could  see  him  getting  out  of  the  harbor, 
and  he  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  me,  and 
stood  up  in  his  boat,  bareheaded,  bidding 
me  good-by.  I  began  to  sing  before  he  was 
quite  out  of  hearing,  for  he  paused  upon  his 
oars  listening,  and  had  given  me  a  joyous 
shout,  and  waved  his  hat  round  his  head, 
when  he  was  sure  it  was  I  who  was  sing- 
ing. Nothing  could  be  plainer  than  that  he 
had  gone  away  more  glad  at  heart  than  he 
had  been  all  the  winter,  simply  because  he 
believed  that  I  was  growing  lighter-hearted. 
I  could  not  help  laughing,  yet  being  touched 
and  softened  at  the  thought  of  his  pleasure. 
What  a  good  fellow  he  was !  I  had  proved 
him  by  this  time,  and  knew  him  to  be  one 
of  the  truest,  bravest,  most  unselfish  men 
on  God's  earth.  How  good  a  thing  it  was 
that  I  had  met  with  him  that  wild  night 
last  October,  when  I  had  fled  like  one  flee- 
ing from  a  bitter  slavery !  For  a  few  min- 
utes my  thoughts  hovered  about  that  old, 
miserable,  evil  time ;  but  I  did  not  care  to 
ponder  over  past  troubles.  It  was  easy  to 
forget  them  to-day,  and  I  would  forget 
them.  I  plucked  the  daisies,  and  listened 
almost  drowsily  to  the  birds  and  the  sea, 
and  felt  all  through  me  the  delicious  light 
and  heat  of  the  sun.  Now  and  then  I  lifted 
up  my  eyes,  to  watch  Tardif  tacking  about 
on  the  water.  There  were  several  boats 
out,  but  I  kept  his  in  sight,  by  the  help  of  a 
queer-shaped  patch  upon  one  of  the  sails. 
I  wished  lazily  for  a  book,  but  I  should  not 
have  read  it  if  I  had  had  one.  I  was  tak- 
ing into  my  heart  the  loveliness  of  the 
spring  day. 

By  twelve  o'clock  I  knew  my  dinner 
would  he  ready,  and  I  had  been  out  in  the 
fresh  air  long  enough  to  be  quite  ready  for 
it.  Old  Mrs.  Tardif  would  be  looking  out 
for  me  impatiently,  that  she  might  get  the 
meal  over,  and  the  things  cleared  away,  and 
order  restored  in  her  dwelling.    So  I  quitted 
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my  warm  nook  with  a  feeling  of  regret, 
tliougli  I  knew  I  could  return  to  it  in  an 
hour. 

But  one  can  never  return  to  any  thing 
that  is  once  left.  When  we  look  for  it 
again,  even  though  the  place  may  remain, 
something  has  vanished  from  it  which  can 
never  come  back.  I  never  returned  to  my 
spring-day  upon  the  cliffs  of  Sark. 

A  little  crumbling  path  led  round  the 
rock  and  along  the  edge  of  the  ravine.  I 
chose  it  because  from  it  I  could  see  all  the 
fantastic  shore,  bending  in  a  semicircle  tow- 
ard the  isle  of  Breckhou,  with  tiny,  untrod- 
den bays,  covered  at  this  hour  with  only 
glittering  ripples,  and  with  all  the  soft  and 
tender  shadows  of  the  headlands  falling 
across  them.  I  had  but  to  look  straight 
below  me,  and  I  could  see  long  tresses  of 
glossy  sea-weed  floating  under  the  surface 
of  the  sea.  Both  my  head  and  my  footing 
were  steady,  for  I  had  grown  accustomed 
to  giddy  heights  and  venturesome  climbing. 
I  walked  on  slowly,  casting  many  a  reluc- 
tant glance  behind  me  at  the  calm  waters, 
with  the  boats  gliding  to  and  fro  among  the 
islets.  I  was  just  giving  my  last  look  to 
them  when  the  loose  stones  on  the  crum- 
bling path  gave  way  under  my  tread,  and 
before  I  could  recover  my  foothold  I  found 
myself  slipping  down  the  almost  perpendicu- 
lar face  of  the  cliff,  and  vainly  clutcliing  at 
every  bramble  and  tuft  of  grass  growing  in 
its  clefts. 


CHAPTER  THE   EIGHTH. 

AN  ISLAND  WITHOUT  A  DOOTOE. 

I  HAD  not  time  to  feel  any  fear,  for,  al- 
most before  I  could  realize  the  fact  that  I 
was  falling,  I  touched  the  ground.  The 
point  from  which  I  had  slipped  was  above 
the  reach  of  the  water,  but  I  fell  upon  the 
shingly  beach  so  heavily  that  I  was  hardly 
conscious  for  a  few  minutes.  When  I  came 
to  my  senses  again,  I  lay  still  for  a  little 
while,  trying  to  make  out  where  I  was,  and 
how  I  came  there.  I  was  stunned  and  be- 
wildered. Underneath  me  were  the  smooth, 
round  pebbles,  which  lie  above  the  line  of 
the  tide  on  a  shore  covered  with  shingles. 


Above  me  rose  a  dark,  frowning  rock,  the 
chilly  shadow  of  which  lay  across  me. 
Without  lifting  my  head  I  could  see  the 
water  on  a  level  with  me,  but  it  did  not 
look  on  a  level ;  its  bright  crested  waves 
seemed  swelling  upward  to  the  sky,  ready 
to  pour  over  me  and  bury  me  beneath  them. 
I  was  very  faint,  and  sick,  and  giddy.  The 
ground  felt  as  if  it  were  about  to  sink  under 
me.  My  eyelids  closed  languidly  when  I 
did  not  keep  them  open  by  an  effort ;  and 
my  head  ached,  and  my  brain  swam  with 
confused  fancies. 

After  some  time,  and  with  some  diffi- 
culty, I  comprehended  what  had  happened 
to  me,  and  recollected  that  it  was  already 
past  mid-day,  and  Mrs.  Tardif  would  be 
waiting  for  me.  I  attempted  to  stand  up, 
but  an  acute  pain  in  my  foot  compelled  me 
to  desist.  I  tried  to  turn  myself  upon  the 
pebbles,  and  my  left  arm  refused  to  help 
me.  I  could  not  check  a  sharp  cry  of  suf- 
fering as  my  left  hand  fell  back  upon  the 
stones  on  which  I  was  lying.  My  fall  had 
cost  me  something  more  than  a  few  min- 
utes' insensibility  and  an  aching  head.  I 
had  no  more  power  to  move  than  one  who 
is  bound  hand  and  foot. 

After  a  few  vain  efforts  I  lay  quite  still 
again,  trying  to  deliberate  as  well  as  I  could 
for  the  pain  which  racked  me.  I  reckoned  up, 
after  many  attempts  in  which  first  my  mem- 
ory failed  me,  and  then  my  faculty  of  calcu- 
lation, what  the  time  of  the  high  tide  would 
be,  and  how  soon  Tardif  would  come  home. 
As  nearly  as  I  could  make  out,  it  would  be 
high  water  in  about  two  hours.  Tardif  had 
set  off  at  low  water,  as  his  boat  had  been 
ancliored  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  where  the 
ladder  hung  ;  but  before  starting  he  had 
said  something  about  returning  at  high  tide, 
and  running  up  his  boat  on  the  beach  of  our 
little  bay.  If  he  did  that,  he  must  pass  close 
by  me.  It  was  Saturday  morning,  and  he 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  staying  out  late  on 
Saturdays,  that  he  might  prepare  for  the 
services  of  the  next  day.  I  might  count, 
then,  upon  the  prospect  of  him  running  the 
boat  into  the  bay,  and  finding  me  there  in 
about  two  hours'  time. 

It  took  me  a  very  long  time  to  make  out 
all  this,  for  every  now  and  then  my  brain 
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seemed  to  lose  its  power  for  a  while,  and 
ererv  thing  whirled  about  me.  Especialh^ 
there  was  that  awful  sensation  of  sinking 
down,  down  through  the  pebbles  into  some 
chasm  that  was  bottomless.  I  had  never 
either  felt  pain  or  fainted  before,  and  all 
this  alarmed  me. 

Presently  I  began  to  listen  to  the  rustle 
of  the  pebbles,  as  the  rising  tide  flowed  over 
them  and  fell  back  again,  leaving  them  all 
ajar  and  grating  against  one  another — 
a  strange,  gurgling,  jangling  sound  that 
seemed  to  have  some  meaning.  It  was 
very  cold,  and  a  creeping  moisture  was  ooz- 
ing up  from  the  water.  A  vague  wonder 
took  hold  of  me  as  to  whether  I  was  really 
above  the  line  of  the  tide,  for,  now  the 
March  tides  were  come,  I  did  not  know 
how  high  their  flood  was.  But  I  thought 
of  it  without  any  active  feeling  of  terror  or 
pain.  I  was  numbed  in  body  and  mind. 
The  ceaseless  chime  of  the  waves,  and  the 
regularity  of  the  rustling  play  of  the  peb- 
bles, seemed  to  lull  and  soothe  me,  almost 
in  spite  of  myself.  Cold  I  was,  and  in 
sharp  pain,  but  my  mind  had  not  energy 
enough  either  for  fear  or  eftbrt.  What  ap- 
peared to  me  most  terrible  was  the  sensa- 
tion, coming  back  time  after  time,  of  sink- 
ing, sinking  into  the  fancied  chasm  beneath 
me. 

I  remember  also  watching  a  spray  of 
ivy,  far  above  my  head,  swaying  and  wav- 
ing about  in  the  wind;  and  a  little  bird, 
darting  here  and  there  with  a  brisk  flutter 
of  its  tiny  wings,  and  a  chirping  note  of  satis- 
faction ;  and  the  clouds  driftmg  in  soft,  small 
cloudlets  across  the  sky.  These  things  I 
saw,  not  as  if  they  were  real,  but  rather  as 
if  they  were  memories  of  things  that  had 
passed  before  my  eyes  many  years  before. 

At  last — whether  years  or  hours  only 
had  gone  by,  I  could  not  then  have  told  you 
— I  heard  the  regular  and  careful  beat  of 
oars  upon  the  water,  and  presently  the  grat- 
ing of  a  boat's  keel  upon  the  shingle,  with 
the  rattle  of  a  chain  cast  out  with  the  grap- 
nel. I  could  not  turn  round  or  raise  my 
head,  but  I  was  sure  it  was  Tardif,  and  that 
he  did  not  yet  see  me,  for  he  was  whistling 
softly  to  himself.  I  had  never  heard  him 
whistle  before. 


"  Tardif  I  "  I  cried,  attempting  to  shout, 
but  my  voice  sounded  very  weak  in  my  own 
ears,  and  the  other  sounds  about  me  seemed 
very  loud.  He  went  on  with  his  unlading, 
half  whistling  and  half  humming  his  tune, 
as  he  landed  the  nets  and  creel  on  the 
beach. 

"Tardif!"  I  called  again,  summoning 
all  my  strength,  and  raising  my  head  an 
inch  or  two  from  the  hard  pebbles  which 
had  been  its  resting-place. 

He  paused  then,  and  stood  quite  still, 
listening.  I  knew  it,  though  I  could  not  see 
him.  I  ran  the  fingers  of  my  right  hand 
through  the  loose  pebbles  about  me,  and  his 
ear  caught  the  slight  noise.  In  a  moment  I 
heard  his  strong  feet  coming  across  them 
toward  me. 

"MonDieu!  mam'zelle,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  what  has  happened  to  you  ?  " 

I  tried  to  smile  as  his  honest,  brown  face 
bent  over  me,  full  of  alarm.  It  was  so 
great  a  relief  to  see  a  face  like  his  after  that 
long,  weary  agony,  for  it  had  been  agony  to 
me,  who  did  not  know  what  bodily  pain 
was  like.  But  in  trying  to  smile  I  felt 
my  lips  drawn,  and  my  eyes  blinded  with 
tears. 

"  I've  fallen  down  the  cliflf,"  I  said,  feebly, 
"  and  I  am  hurt." 

"Mon  Dieu!"  he  cried  again.  The 
strong  man  shook,  and  his  hand  trembled  as 
he  stooped  down  and  laid  it  under  my  head 
to  lift  it  up  a  little.  His  agitation  touched 
me  to  the  heart,  even  then,  and  I  did  my 
best  to  speak  more  calmly. 

"  Tardif,"  I  whispered,  "  it  is  not  very 
much,  and  I  might  have  been  killed.  I 
think  my  foot  is  hurt,  and  I  am  quite  sure 
my  arm  is  broken." 

Speaking  made  me  feel  giddy  and  faint 
again,  so  I  said  no  more.  He  lifted  me  in 
his  arms  as  easily  and  tenderly  as  a  mother 
lifts  up  her  child,  and  carried  me  gently, 
taking  slow  and  measured  strides  up  the 
steep  slope  which  led  homeward.  I  closed 
my  eyes,  glad  to  leave  myself  wholly  in  his 
charge,  and  to  have  nothing  further  to 
dread;  yet  moaning  a  little,  involuntarily, 
whenever  a  fresh  pang  of  pain  shot  through 
me.  Then  he  would  cry  again,  "  Mon  Dieu !  " 
in  a  beseeching  tone,  and  pause  for  an  in- 
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stant  as  if  to  give  me  rest.  It  seemed  a 
long  time  before  we  reached  the  farm-yard 
gate,  and  he  shouted,  with  a  tremendous 
voice,  to  his  mother  to  come  and  open  it. 
Fortunately  she  was  in  sight,  and  came  tow- 
ard us  quickly. 

He  carried  me  into  the  house,  and  laid 


a  steady  but  careful  touch,  speaking  now 
and  then  a  word  of  encouragement,  as  if  I 
were  a  child  whom  he  was  tending.  His 
mother  stood  by,  looking  on  helplessly  and 
in  bewilderment,  for  he  had  not  had  time  to 
explain  my  accident  to  her. 

But  for  my  arm,  which  hung  helplessly 


me  down  on  the  lit  de  fouaille — a  wooden 
frame  forming  a  sort  of  couch,  and  filled 
with  dried  fern,  which  forms  the  principal 
piece  of  furniture  in  every  farm-house  kitch- 
en in  the  Channel  Islands.  Then  he  cut 
away  the  boot  from  my  swollen  ankle,  with 


at  my  side,  and  gave  me  excruciating  pain 
when  he  touched  it,  it  was  quite  evident  he 
could  do  nothing. 

"  Is  there  nobody  who  could  set  it?  "  I 
asked,  striving  very  hard  to  keep  calm. 

"We  have  no  doctor  in  Sark  now,"  he 
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answered.  "  There  is  no  one  but  Mother 
Eenouf.     I  will  fetch  her." 

But  when  she  came  she  declared  herself 
unable  to  set  a  broken  limb.  They  all  three 
held  a  consultation  over  it  in  their  own  dia- 
lect; but  I  saw  by  the  solemn  shaking  of 
their  heads,  and  Tardif's  troubled  expression, 
that  it  was  entirely  beyond  her  skill  to  set  it 
right.  She  would  undertake  my  sprained 
ankle,  for  she  was  famous  for  the  cure  of 
sprains  and  bruises,  but  my  arm  was  past 
her  ?  The  pain  I  was  enduring  bathed  my 
face  with  perspiration,  but  very  little  could 
be  done  to  alleviate  it.  Tardif  s  expression 
grew  more  and  more  distressed. 

"  Mam'zelle  knows,"  he  said,  stooping 
down  to  speak  the  more  softly  to  me,  "there 
is  no  doctor  nearer  than  Guernsey,  and  tlje 
night  is  not  far  off.     What  are  we  to  do  ?  " 

"  iTever  mind,  Tardif,"  I  answered,  re- 
solving to  be  brave  ;  "  let  the  women  help 
me  into  bed,  and  perhaps  I  shall  be  able  to 
sleep.     "We  must  wait  till  morning." 

It  was  more  easily  said  than  done.  The 
two  old  women  did  their  best,  but  their 
touch  was  clumsy  and  their  help  slight,  com- 
pared to  Tardif's.  I  was  thoroughly  worn 
out  before  I  was  in  bed.  But  it  was  a  great 
deal  to  find  myself  there,  safe  and  warm, 
instead  of  on  the  cold,  hard  pebbles  on  the 
beach.  Mother  Renouf  put  my  arm  to  rest 
upon  a  piUow,  and  bathed  and  fomented  my 
ankle  till  it  felt  much  easier. 

i^ever,  never  shall  I  forget  that  night.  I 
could  not  sleep ;  but  I  suppose  my  mind 
wandered  a  little.  Hundreds  of  times  I  felt 
myself  down  on  the  shore,  lying  helplessly, 
•while  great  green  waves  curled  themselves 
over,   and  fell   just  within  reach   of  me. 


ready  to  swallow  me  up,  yet  always  missing 
me.  Then  I  was  back  again  in  my  own 
home  in  Adelaide,  on  my  father's  sheep- 
farm,  and  he  was  still  alive,  and  with  no 
thought  but  how  to  make  every  thing  bright 
and  gladsome  for  me  ;  and  hundreds  of  times 
I  saw  the  woman  who  was  afterward  to  be 
my  step-mother,  stealing  up  to  the  door  and 
trying  to  get  in  to  him  and  me.  Sometimes 
I  caught  myself  sobbing  aloud,  and  then 
Tardif's  voice,  whispering  at  the  door  to  ask 
how  mam'zelle  was,  brought  me  back  to 
consciousness.  Now  and  then  I  looked 
round,  fancying  I  heard  my  mother's  voice 
speaking  to  me,  and  I  saw  only  the  wrinkled, 
yellow  face  of  his  mother,  nodding  drowsily 
in  her  seat  by  the  fire.  Twice  Tardif  brought 
me  a  cup  of  tea,  freshly  made.  I  could  not 
distinctly  made  out  who  he  was,  or  where 
I  was,  but  I  tried  to  speak  loudly  enough 
for  him  to  hear  me  thank  him. 

I  was  very  thankful  when  the  first  gleam 
of  daylight  shone  into  my  room.  It  seemed 
to  bring  clearness  to  my  brain. 

"  Mam'zelle,"  said  Tardif,  coming  to  my 
side  very  early  in  his  fisherman's  dress,  "  I 
am  going  to  fetch  a  doctor." 

"  But  it  is  Sunday,"  I  answered  faintly. 
I  knew  that  no  boatman  put  out  to  sea  will- 
ingly on  a  Sunday  from  Sark  ;  and  the  last 
fatal  accident,  being  on  a  Sunday,  had  deep- 
ened their  reluctance. 

"It  will  be  right,"  mam'zelle,"  he  an- 
swered, with  glowing  eyes.  "I  have  no 
fear." 

"Do  not  be  long  away,  Tardif,"  I  said, 
sobbing. 

"  Not  one  moment  longer  than  I  can 
help,"  he  replied. 
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CHAPTEE  THE   FIRST. 

DE.    SIABTIX   DOBREE. 

My  name  is  Martin  Dobr6e.  Martin  or 
Doctor  Martin  I  was  called  throughout 
Guernsey.  It  wiU  he  necessary  to  state  a 
few  particulars  about  my  family  and  posi- 
tion, before  I  proceed  with  my  part  of  this 
narrative. 

My  father  was  Dr.  Dobree.  He  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  the 
island — a  family  of  distinguished  pur  sang  ; 
but  our  branch  of  it  had  been  growing  poor- 
er instead  of  richer  during  the  last  three  or 
four  generations.  "We  had  been  gravitating 
steadily  downward. 

My  father  lived  ostensibly  by  his  profes- 
sion, but  actually  upon  the  income  of  my 
cousin,  Julia  Dobree,  who  had  been  his 
ward  from  her  childhood.  The  house  we 
dwelt  in,  a  pleasant  one  in  the  Grange,  he- 
longed  to  Julia ;  and  fully  half  of  the  year's 
household  expenses  were  defrayed  hy  her. 
Our  practice,  which  he  and  I  shared  be- 
tween us,  was  not  a  large  one,  though  for 
its  extent  it  was  lucrative  enough.  But 
there  always  is  an  immense  number  of 
medical  men  in  Guernsey  in  proportion  to 
its  population,  and  the  island  is  healthy. 
There  was  small  chance  for  any  of  us  to 
make  a  fortune. 

Then  how  was  it  that  I,  a  young  man, 
still  under  thirty,  was  wasting  my  time,  and 
skill,  and  professional  training,  by  remain- 
ing there,  a  sort  of  half  pensioner  on  my 
cousin's  bounty?  The  thickest  rope  that 
holds  a  vessel,  weighing  scores  of  tons,  safe- 
ly to  the  pier-head  is  made  up  of  strands  so 
slight  that  almost  a  breath  will  break  them. 

First,  then — and  the  strength  of  two- 
thh-ds  of  the  strands  lay  there — was  my 
mother.  I  could  never  remember  the  time 
when  she  had  not  been  delicate  and  ailing, 
even  when  I    was   a  rough   school-boy  at 


Elizaheth  College.  It  was  that  infirmity  of 
the  body  which  occasionally  betrays  the 
n'ounds  of  a  soul.  I  did  not  comprehend 
it  while  I  was  a  boy ;  then  it  was  headache 
only.  As  I  grew  older  I  discovered  that  it 
was  heartache.  The  gnawing  of  a  perpet- 
ual disappointment,  worse  than  a  sudden 
and  violent  calamity,  had  slowly  eaten  away 
the  very  foundation  of  healthy  life.  Xo 
hand  could  administer  any  medicine  for  this 
disease  except  mine,  and,  as  soon  as  I  was 
sure  of  that,  I  felt  what  my  first  duty  was. 

I  knew  where  the  blame  of  this  lay,  if 
any  blame  there  were.  I  had  found  it  out 
years  ago  by  my  mother's  silence,  her  white 
cheeks,  and  her  feeble  tone  of  health.  My 
father  was  never  openly  unkind  or  careless, 
but  there  was  always  visible  in  his  manner 
a  weariness  of  her,  an  utter  disregard  for 
her  feelings.  He  contmued  to  like  young 
and  pretty  women,  just  as  he  had  liked  her 
because  she  was  young  and  pretty.  He  re- 
mained at  the  very  point  he  was  at  when 
they  began  their  married  life.  There  was 
nothing  patently  criminal  in  it,  God  forbid ! 
— nothing  to  create  an  open  and  a  grave 
scandal  on  our  little  island.  But  it  told 
upon  my  mother;  it  was  the  one  drop  of 
water  falling  day  by  day.  "A  continual 
dropping  in  a  very  rainy  day  and  a  conten- 
tious woman  are  alike,"  says  the  book  of 
Proverbs.  My  father's  small  infidelities 
were  much  the  same  to  my  mother.  She 
was  thrown  altogether  upon  me  for  sympa- 
thy, and  support,  and  love. 

"When  I  first  fathomed  this  mystery,  my 
heart  rose  in  very  undutiful  bitterness 
against  Dr.  Dobree ;  but  by-and-by  I  found 
that  it  resulted  less  from  a  want  of  fidelity 
to  her  than  from  a  radical  infirmity  in  his 
temperament.  It  was  almost  as  impossible 
for  him  to  avoid  or  conceal  his  preference 
for  younger  and  more  attractive  women,  as 
for  my  mother  to  conquer  the  fretting  vexa- 
tion this  preference  caused  to  her. 
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Next  to  mj  mother,  came  Julia,  my 
cousin,  five  years  older  than  I,  who  had 
coldly  looked  down  upon  me,  and  snubbed 
me  like  a  sister,  as  a  boy  ;  watched  my  prog- 
ress through  Ehzabeth  College,  and  through 
Guy's  Hospital ;  and  perceived  at  last  that  I 
was  a  young  man  whom  it  was  no  disgrace 
to  call  cousin.  To  crown  all,  she  fell  in 
love  with  me;  so  at  least  my  mother  told 
me,  taking  me  into  her  confidence,  and 
speaking  with  a  depth  of  pleading  in  her 
sunken  eyes,  which  were  worn  with  much 
weeping.  Poor  mother!  I  knew  very  well 
what  unspoken  wish  was  in  her  heart.  Ju- 
lia had  grown  up  under  her  care  as  I  had 
done,  and  she  stood  second  to  me  in  her  af- 
fection. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  love  any  woman  who 
has  a  moderate  share  of  attractions — at 
least  I  did  not  find  it  so  then.  I  was  really 
fond  of  Julia,  too — very  fond.  I  knew  her 
as  intimately  as  any  brother  knows  his  sis- 
ter. She  had  kept  up  a  correspondence 
with  me  all  the  time  I  was  at  Guy's,  and 
her  letters  had  been  more  interesting  and 
amusing  than  her  conversation  generally 
was.  Some  women,  most  cultivated  wom- 
en, can  write  charming  letters;  and  Julia 
was  a  highly  -  cultivated  woman.  I  came 
hack  from  Guy's  with  a  very  greatly-in- 
creased regard  and  admiration  for  my  cousin 
Julia. 

So,  when  my  mother,  with  her  pleading, 
wistful  eyes,  spoke  day  after  day  of  Julia, 
of  her  dutiful  love  toward  her,  and  her 
growing  love  for  me,  I  drifted,  almost  with- 
out an  effort  of  my  own  volition,  into  an  en- 
gagement with  her.  You  see  there  was  no 
counter-balance.  I  was  acquainted  with 
every  girl  on  the  island  of  my  own  class; 
pretty  girls  were  many  of  them,  but  there 
was  after  all  not  one  that  I  preferred  to  my 
cousin.  My  old  dreams  and  romances  about 
love,  common  to  every  young  fellow,  had 
all  faded  into  a  very  commonplace,  every- 
day vision  of  having  a  comfortable  house  of 
my  own,  and  a  wife  as  good  as  most  other 
men's  wives.  Just  in  the  same  way,  my 
ambitious  plans  of  rising  to  the  very  top  of 
the  tree  in  my  profession  had  dwindled 
down  to  satisfaction  with  the  very  limited 
practice  of  one  of  our  island  doctors.   I  found 


myself  chained  to  this  rock  in  the  sea ;  all  my 
future  life  would  probably  be  spent  there ; 
and  Fate  offered  me  Julia  as  the  companion 
fittest  for  me.  I  was  contented  with  my 
fate,  and  laughed  off  my  boyish  fancy  that  I 
ought  to  be  ready  to  barter  the  world  for 
love. 

Added  to  these  two  strong  ties  keeping 
me  in  Guernsey,  there  were  the  hundred, 
the  thousand  small  associations  which  made 
that  island,  and  my  people  living  upon  it, 
dearer  than  any  other  place,  or  any  other 
people,  in  the  world.  Taking  the  strength  of 
the  rope  which  held  me  to  the  pier-head  as 
represented  by  one  hundred,  then  my  love 
for  my  mother  would  stand  at  sixty-six  and 
a  half,  my  engagement  to  Julia  at  about 
twenty  and  the  remainder  may  go  toward 
my  old  associations.  That  is  pretty  nearly 
the  sum  of  it. 

My  engagement  to  Julia  came  about  so 
easUy  and  naturally  that,  as  I  said,  I  was 
perfectly  contented  with  it.  We  had  been 
engaged  since  the  previous  Christmas,  and 
were  to  be  married  in  the  early  summer,  as 
soon  as  a  trip  through  Switzerland  would 
be  agreeable.  We  were  to  set  up  house- 
keeping for  ourselves ;  that  was  a  point 
Julia  was  bent  upon.  A  suitable  house  had 
fallen  vacant  in  one  of  the  higher  streets  of 
St.  Peter-port,  which  commanded  a  noble 
view  of  the  sea  and  the  surrounding  islands. 
We  had  taken  it,  though  it  was  farther  from 
the  Grange  and  my  mother  than  I  should 
have  chosen  my  home  to  be.  She  and 
Julia  were  busy,  pleasantly  busy,  about  the 
furnishing  of  it.  l^ever  had  I  seen  my 
mother  look  so  happy,  or  so  young.  Even 
my  father  paid  her  a  compliment  or  two, 
which  had  the  effect  of  bringing  a  pretty 
pink  flush  A)  her  white  cheeks,  and  of  mak- 
ing her  sunken  eyes  shine.  As  to  myself,  I 
was  quietly  happy,  without  a  doubt.  Julia 
was  a  good  girl,  everybody  said  that,  and 
Julia  loved  me  devotedly.  I  was  on  the 
point  of  becoming  master  of  a  house  and 
owner  of  a  considerable  income ;  for  Julia 
would  not  hear  of  there  being  any  marriage 
settlements  which  would  secure  to  her  the 
property  she  was  bringing  to  me.  I  found 
that  making  love,  even  to  my  cousin,  who 
was  like  a  sister  to  me,  was  upon  the  whole 
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a  pleasurable  occupation.  Every  thing  was 
going  on  smoothly. 

That  was  till  about  the  middle  of  March. 
I  had  been  to  church  one  Sunday  morning 
"with  these  two  women,  both  devoted  to 
me,  and  centring  all  their  love  and  hopes  in 
me,  when,  as  we  entered  the  house  on  our 
return,  I  heard  my  father  calling  "  Martin  ! 
Martin !  "  as  loudly  as  he  could  from  his 
consulting-room.  I  answered  the  call  in- 
stantly, and  whom  should  I  see  but  a  very 
old  friend  of  mine,  Tardif  of  the  Havre  Gos- 
selin.  He  was  standing  near  the  door,  as  if 
in  too  great  a  hurry  to  sit  down.  His  hand- 
some but  weather-beaten  face  betrayed  great 
anxiety,  and  his  shaggy  mustache  rose  and 
fell,  as  if  the  mouth  below  it  was  tremulous- 
ly at  work.  My  father  looked  chagrined 
and  irresolute. 

"  Here's  a  pretty  piece  of  work,  Martin," 
he  said  ;  "  Tardif  wants  one  of  us  to  go  back 
with  him  to  Sark,  to  see  a  woman  who  has 
fallen  from  the  cliffs  and  broken  her  arm, 
confound  it !  " 

"For  the  sake  of  the  good  God,  Dr. 
Martin,"  cried  Tardif,  excitedly,  and  of 
course  speaking  in  the  Sark  dialect,  "  I  beg 
of  you  to  come  this  instant  even.  She  has 
been  lying  in  anguish  since  mid-day  yester- 
day— twenty-four  hours  now,  sir.  I  started 
at  dawn  this  morning,  but  both  wind  and 
tide  were  against  me,  and  I  have  been  wait- 
ing here  some  time.  Be  quick,  doctor.  Mon 
Dieu  !  if  she  should  be  dead !  " 

The  poor  fellow's  voice  faltered,  and  his 
eyes  met  mine  imploringly.  He  and  I  had 
been  fast  friends  in  my  boyhood,  when  all 
my  holidays  were  spent  in  Sark,  though  he 
was  some  years  older  than  I ;  and  our  friend- 
ship was  still  firm  and  true,  though  it  had 
slackened  a  little  from  absence.  I  shook 
his  hand  heartily,  giving  it  a  good  hard  grip 
in  token  of  my  unaltered  friendship — a  grip 
which  he  returned  with  his  fingers  of  iron 
till  my  own  tingled  again. 

"I  knew  you'd  come,"  he  gasped. 

"Ah,  rn  go,  Tardif,"  I  said;  "  only  I 
must  get  a  snatch  of  something  to  eat  whUe 
Dr.  Dobr6e  puts  up  what  I  shall  have  need 
of.  I'll  be  ready  in  half  an  hour.  Go  into 
the  kitchen,  and  get  some  dinner  yourself." 

"  Thank  you.  Dr.  Martin,"  he  answered. 


his  voice  still  unsteady,  and  his  mustache 
quivering ;  "  but  I  can  eat  nothing.  Ill  go 
down  and  have  the  boat  ready.  You'll 
waste  no  time  ?  " 

"  Not  a  moment,"  I  promised. 

I  left  my  father  to  put  up  the  things  I 
should  require,  supposing  he  had  heard  all 
the  particulars  of  the  accident  from  Tardif. 
He  was  inclined  to  grumble  a  little  at  me  for 
going ;  but  I  asked  him  what  else  I  could 
have  done.  As  he  had  no  answer  ready  to 
that  question,  I  walked  away  to  the  dining- 
room,  where  my  mother  and  Julia  were 
waiting ;  for  dinner  was  ready,  as  we  dined 
early  on  Sundays  on  account  of  the  servants. 
Julia  was  suffering  from  the  beginning  of  a 
bilious  attack,  to  which  she  was  subject, 
and  her  eyes  were  heavy  and  dull.  I  told 
them  hastily  where  I  was  going,  and  what 
a  hurry  I  was  in. 

"  You  are  never  going  across  to  Sark 
to-day!"  Julia  exclaimed. 

"Why  not?"  I  asked,  taking  my  seat 
and  helping  myself  quickly. 

"Because  I  am  sure  bad  weather  is 
coming,"  she  answered,  looking  anxiously 
through  a  window  facing  the  west.  "  I 
could  see  the  coast  of  France  this  morning 
as  plainly  as  Sark,  and  the  gulls  are  keeping 
close  to  the  shore,  and  the  sunset  last  night 
was  threatening.  I  will  go  and  look  at  the 
storm-glass." 

She  went  away,  but  came  back  again 
very  soon,  with  an  increase  of  anxiety  in 
her  face.  "Don't  go,  dear  Martin,"  she 
said,  with  her  band  upon  my  shoulder; 
"the  storm-glass  is  as  troubled  as  it  can  be, 
and  the  wind  is  veering  round  to  the  west. 
You  know  what  that  foretells  at  this  time 
of  the  year.  There  is  a  storm  at  hand ; 
take  my  word  for  it,  and  do  not  venture 
across  to  Sark  to-day." 

"  And  what  is  to  become  of  the  poor 
woman?"  I  remonstrated.  "Tardif  says 
she  has  been  suffering  the  pain  of  a  broken 
limb  these  twenty-four  hours.  It  would  be 
my  duty  to  go  even  if  the  storm  were  here, 
unless  the  risk  was  exceedingly  great.  Come, 
Julia,  remember  you  are  to  be  a  doctor's 
wife,  and  don't  be  a  coward." 

"Don't  go!"  she  reiterated,  "for  my 
sake  and  your  mother's.     I  am  certain  some 
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trouble  ■vrill  come  of  it.  TTe  shall  be  fright- 
ened to  death ;  and  this  woman  is  only  a 
stranger  to  you.  Oh,  I  cannot  bear  to  let 
you  go ! " 

I  did  not  attempt  to  reason  with  her,  for 
I  knew  of  old  that  when  Julia  was  bilious 
and  nervous  she  was  quite  deaf  to  reason. 
I  only  stroked  the  hand  that  lay  on  my 
shoulder,  and  went  on  with  my  dinner  as 
if  my  life  depended  upon  the  speed  with 
which  I  dispatched  it. 

"Uncle,"  she  said,  as  my  father  came  in 
with  a  small  portmanteau  in  his  hand,  "  tell 
Martin  he  must  not  go.  There  is  sure  to  be 
a  storm  to-night." 

"  Pooh  !  pooh !  "  he  answered.  "  I 
should  be  glad  enough  for  Martin  to  stay  at 
home,  but  there's  no  help  for  it,  I  suppose. 
There  will  be  no  storm  at  present,  and 
they'll  run  across  quickly.  It  will  be  the 
coming  back  that  will  be  difficult.  You'll 
scarcely  get  home  again  to-night,  Martin." 

"Xo,"  I  said.  "I'll  stop  at  Gavey's, 
and  come  back  in  the  Sark  cutter  if  it  has 
begun  to  ply.  If  not,  Tardif  must  bring  me 
over  in  the  morning." 

"  Don't  go,"  persisted  Julia,  as  I  thrust 
myself  into  my  rough  pilot-coat,  and  then 
bent  down  to  kiss  her  cheek.  Julia  always 
presented  me  her  cheek,  and  my  lips  had 
never  met  hers  yet.  My  mother  was  stand- 
ing by  and  looking  tearful,  but  she  did  not 
say  a  word ;  she  knew  there  was  no  ques- 
tion about  what  I  ought  to  do.  Julia  fol- 
lowed me  to  the  door  and  held  me  fast  with. 
both  hands  round  my  arm,  sobbing  out  hys- 
terically, "  Don't  go  I  "  Even  when  I  had 
released  myself  and  was  running  down  the 
drive,  I  could  hear  her  still  calling,  "  0 
Martin,  don't  go !  " 

I  was  glad  to  get  out  of  hearing.  I  felt 
sorry  for  her,  yet  there  was  a  considerable 
amount  of  pleasure  in  being  the  object  of  so 
much  tender  solicitude.  I  thought  of  her 
for  a  minute  or  two  as  I  hurried  along  the 
steep  streets  leading  down  to  the  quay.  But 
the  prospect  before  me  caught  my  eye.  Op- 
posite lay  Sark,  bathed  in  sunlight,  and  the 
sea  between  was  calm  enough  at  present. 
A  ride  across,  with  a  westerly  breeze  filling 
the  sails,  and  the  boat  dancing  lightly  over 
the  waves,  would  not  be  a  bad  exchange 


for  a  dull  Sunday  afternoon,  with  Julia  at  the 
Sunday-school  and  my  mother  asleep.  Be- 
sides, it  was  the  path  of  duty  which  was  lead- 
ing me  across  the  quiet  gray  sea  before  me. 
Tardif  was  waiting,  with  his  sails  set 
and  oars  in  the  rowlocks,  ready  for  clear- 
ing the  harbor,  I  took  one  of  them,  and 
bent  myself  willingly  to  the  light  task. 
There  was  less  wind  than  I  had  expected, 
but  what  there  was  blew  in  our  favor.  We 
were  very  quickly  beyond  the  pier-head, 
where  a  group  of  idlers  was  always  gathered, 
who  sent  after  us  a  few  warning  shouts. 
Nothing  could  be  more  exhilarating  than 
our  onward  progress.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been 
a  prisoner,  with  chains  which  had  pressed 
heavily  yet  insensibly  upon  me,  and  that 
now  I  was  free.  I  drew  into  my  lungs  the 
fresh,  bracing,  salt  air  of  the  sea,  with  a 
deep  sigh  of  delight. 


CHAPTEE   THE   SECOND. 

A   PATIEXT   IN   SAEK. 

It  struck  me  after  a  while  that  my  friend 
Tardif  was  unusually  silent.  The  shifting 
of  the  sails  appeared  to  give  him  plenty  to 
do;  and  to  my  surprise,  instead  of  keeping 
to  the  ordinary  course,  he  ran  recklessly  as 
it  seemed  across  the  grunes,  which  lie  all 
about  the  bed  of  the  channel  between  Guern- 
sey and  Sark.  These  grunes  are  reefs,  rising 
a  little  above  low  water,  but,  as  the  tide 
was  about  half-flood,  they  were  a  few  feet 
below  it ;  yet  at  times  there  was  scarcely 
enough  depth  to  float  us  over  them,  while 
the  brown  sea-weed  torn  from  their  edges 
lay  in  our  wake,  something  like  the  swaths 
of  grass  in  a  meadow  after  the  scythe  has 
swept  through  it.  Now  and  then  came 
a  bump  and  a  scrape  of  the  keel  against 
their  sharp  ridges.  The  sweat  stood  in 
beads  upon  Tardif's  face,  and  his  thick  hair 
fell  forward  over  his  forehead,  where  the 
great  veins  in  the  temples  were  purple  and 
swollen.  I  spoke  to  him  after  a  heavier 
bump  over  the  grunes  than  any  we  had  yet 
come  to. 

"  Tardif,"  I  said,  "  we  are  shaving  the 
weeds  a  little  too  close,  aren't  we  ?  " 
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"Look  behind  you,  Dr.  Martin,"  he  an- 
swered, shifting  the  sails  a  little. 

I  did  not  look  behind  us.  "We  were 
more  than  half-way  over  the  channel,  and 
Guernsey  lay  four  miles  or  so  west  of  us ; 
but  instead  of  the  clear  outline  of  the  island 
standing  out  against  the  sky,  I  could  see 
nothing  but  a  bank  of  white  fog.  The  after- 
noon snn  was  shining  brightly  over  it,  but 
before  long  it  would  dip  into  its  dense  folds. 
The  fogs  about  our  islands  are  peculiar. 
Yon  may  see  them  form  apparently  tljick 
blocks  of  blanched  vapor,  with  a  distinct 
line  between  the  atmosphere  where  the  haze 
is  and  where  it  is  not.  To  be  overtaken  by 
a  fog  like  this,  which  "would  almost  hide 
Tardif  at  one  end  of  the  boat  from  me  at 
the  other,  would  be  no  laughing  matter  in  a 
sea  lined  with  sunken  reefs.  The  wind  had 
almost  gone,  but  a  little  breeze  still  caught 
us  from  the  north  of  the  fog-bank.  With- 
out a  word  I  took  the  oars  again,  while 
Tardif  devoted  himself  to  the  sails  and  the 
helm. 

"A  mile  nearer  home,"  he  said,  "  and  I 
could  row  my  boat  as  easily  in  the  dark  as 
you  could  ride  your  horse  along  a  lane." 

My  face  was  westward  now,  and  I  kept 
my  eye  upon  the  fog-bank  creeping  stealth- 
ily after  us.  I  thought  of  my  mother  and 
Julia,  and  the  fright  they  would  be  in. 
Moreover  a  fog  like  this  was  pretty  often 
succeeded  by  a  squall,  especially  at  this  sea- 
son ;  and  "when  a  "westerly  gale  blew  up 
from  the  Atlantic  in  the  month  of  March, 
no  one  could  foretell  "when  it  would  cease. 
I  had  been  "weather-bound  in  Sark,  "when  I 
was  a  boy,  for  three  weeks  at  one  time, 
"when  our  provisions  ran  short,  and  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  buy  a  Joaf  of  bread.  I 
could  not  help  laughing  at  the  recollection, 
but  I  kept  an  anxious  lookout  toward  the 
west.  Three  weeks'  imprisonment  in  Sark 
now  would  be  a  bore. 

But  the  fog  remained  almost  stationary 
in  the  front  of  Guernsey,  and  the  round  red 
eyeball  of  the  sun  glared  after  us  as  we 
ran  nearer  and  nearer  to  Sark.  The  tide 
was  with  us,  and  carried  us  on  it  buoyantly. 
"We  anchored  at  the  "fisherman's  landing- 
place  below  the  cliff  of  the  Havre  Gosselin, 
and  I  climbed  readily  up  the  rough  ladder 


which  leads  to  the  path.  Tardif  made  his 
boat  secure,  and  followed  me;  he  passed 
me,  and  strode  on  up  the  steep  track  to  the 
summit  of  the  cliff,  as  if  impatient  to  reach 
his  home.  It  was  then  that  I  gave  my  first 
serious  thought  to  the  woman  who  had  met 
with  the  accident. 

"Tardif,  who  is  this  person  that  is 
hurt? "I  asked,  "and  whereabout  did  she 
fall?" 

"She  fell  down  yonder,"  he  answered, 
with  an  odd  quaver  in  his  voice,  as  he  pointed 
to  a  rough  and  rather  high  portion  of  the  cHff 
running  inland;  "the  stones  roUed  from 
under  her  feet,  so,"  he  added,  crushing 
down  a  quantity  of  the  loose  gravel  with 
his  foot,  "  and  she  slipped.  She  lay  on  the 
shingle  underneath  for  two  hours  before  I 
found  her;  two  hours,  Dr.  Martin!  " 

"That  was  bad,"  I  said,  for  the  good 
fellow's  voice  failed  him — "very  bad.  A 
fall  like  that  might  have  killed  her." 

We  went  on,  he  carrying  his  oars,  and  I 
my  little  portmanteau.  I  heard  Tardif  mut- 
tering, "Killed  her!"  in  a  tone  of  terror; 
but  his  face  brightened  a  little  when  we 
reached  the  gate  of  the  farm-yard.  He  laid 
down  the  oars  noiselessly  npon  the  narrow 
stone  causeway  before  the  door,  and  lifted 
the  latch  as  cautiously  as  if  he  were  afraid 
to  disturb  some  sleeping  baby. 

He  had  given  me  no  information  with 
regard  to  my  patient ;  and  the  sole  idea  I 
had  formed  of  her  was  of  a  strong,  sturdy 
Sark  woman,  whose  constitution  would  be 
tough,  and  her  temperament  of  a  stolid, 
phlegmatic  tone.  There  was  not  ordinarily 
much  sickness  among  them,  and  this  case 
was  evidently  one  of  pure  accident.  I  ex- 
pected to  find  a  nut-brown,  sunburnt  wom- 
an, with  a  rustic  face,  who  would  very 
probably  be  impatient  and  unreasonable 
under  the  pain  I  should  be  compelled  to  in- 
flict upon  her. 

It  had  been  my  theory  that  a  medical 
man,  being  admitted  to  the  highest  degree 
of  intimacy  with  his  patients,  was  bound  to 
be  as  insensible  as  an  anchorite  to  any 
beauty  or  homeliness  in  those  whom  he  was 
attending  professionally;  he  sho-old  have 
eyes  only  for  the  malady  he  came  to  con- 
sider and  relieve.     Dr.  Dobree  had  often 
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sneered  and  made  merry  at  my  high-flown 
notions  of  honor  and  duty  ;  but  in  our  prac- 
tice at  home  he  had  given  me  no  opportuni- 
ties of  trying  them.  He  had  attended  all 
our  younger  and  more  attractive  patients 
himself,  and  had  handed  over  to  my  care  all 
the  old  people  and  children — on  Julia's  ac- 
count, he  had  said,  laughing. 

Tardifs  mother  came  to  us  as  Tve  en- 
tered the  house.  She  was  a  little,  ugly  wom- 
an, stone  deaf,  as  I  knew  of  old.  Yet  in 
some  mysterious  way  she  could  make  out 
her  son's  deep  voice,  when  he  shouted  into 
her  ear.  He  did  not  speak  now,  however, 
hut  made  dumb  signs  as  if  to  ask  how  all 
was  going  on.  She  answered  by  a  silent 
nod,  and  beckoned  me  to  follow  her  into 
an  inner  room,  which  opened  out  of  the 
kitchen. 

It  was  a  small,  crowded  room,  with  a 
ceiling  so  low,  it  seemed  to  rest  upon  the 
four  posts  of  the  bedstead.  There  were  of 
course  none  of  the  little  dainty  luxuries 
about  it  with  which  I  was  familiar  in  my 
mother's  bedroom.  A  long,  low  window 
opposite  the  head  of  the  bed  threw  a  strong 
light  upon  it.  There  were  check  curtains 
drawn  round  it,  and  a  patchwork-quilt,  and 
rough,  home-spun  linen.  Every  thing  was 
clean,  but  coarse  and  frugal — such  as  I  ex- 
pected to  find  about  my  Sark  patient,  in  the 
home  of  a  fisherman. 

But  when  my  eye  fell  upon  the  face  rest- 
ing on  the  rough  pillow  I  paused  involun- 
tarily, only  just  controlling  an  explanation 
of  surprise.  There  was  absolutely  nothing 
in  the  surroundings  to  mark  her  as  a  lady, 
yet  I  felt  in  a  moment  that  she  was  one. 
There  lay  a  delicate,  refined  face,  white  as 
the  linen,  with  beautiful  lips  almost  as 
white ;  and  a  mass  of  light,  shining,  silky 
hair  tossed  about  the  pillow  ;  and  large 
dark-gray  eyes  gazing  at  me  beseechingly, 
with  an  expression  that  made  my  heart  leap 
as  it  had  never  leaped  before. 

That  was  what  I  saw,  and  could  not  for- 
bear seeing.  I  tried  to  recall  my  theory, 
and  to  close  my  eyes  to  the  pathetic  beauty 
of  the  face  before  me  ;  but  it  was  altogether 
in  vain.  If  I  had  seen  her  before,  or  if  I 
had  been  prepared  to  see  any  one  like  her,  I 
might  have  succeeded ;  but  I  was  complete- 


ly thrown  off  my  guard.  There  the  charm- 
ing face  lay :  the  eyes  gleaming,  the  white 
forehead  tinted,  and  the  delicate  mouth  con- 
tracting with  pain:  the  bright,  silky  curls 
tossed  about  in  confusion.  I  see  it  now  just 
as  I  saw  it  then. 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRD, 

WITHOUT   EESOTJRCES. 

I  SUPPOSE  I  did  not  stand  still  more  than 
five  seconds,  yet  during  that  pause  a  host  of 
questions  had  flashed  through  my  brain. 
Who  was  this  beautiful  creature?  "Where 
had  she  come  from  ?  How  did  it  happen 
that  she  was  in  Tardifs  house  ?  and  so  on. 
But  I  recalled  myself  sharply  to  my  senses ; 
I  was  here  as  her  physician,  and  common- 
sense  and  duty  demanded  of  me  to  keep  my 
head  clear,  I  advanced  to  her  side,  and  took 
the  small,  blue-veined  hand  in  mine,  and  felt 
her  pulse  with  my  fingers.  It  beat  under 
them  a  low  but  fast  measure  ;  too  fast  by  a 
great  deal.  I  could  see  that  the  general 
condition  of  her  health  was  perfect,  a  great 
charm  in  itself  to  me ;  but  she  had  been 
bearing  acute  pain  for  over  twenty-eight 
hours,  and  she  was  becoming  exhausted. 
A  shudder  ran  through  me  at  the  thought 
of  that  long  spell  of  suffering. 

"You  are  in  very  great  pain,  I  fear,"  I 
said,  lowering  my  voice. 

"  Yes,"  her  white  lips  answered,  and  she 
tried  to  smile  a  patient  though  a  dreary 
smile,  as  she  looked  up  into  my  face,  "  my 
arm  is  broken.     Are  you  a  doctor  ? " 

"I  am  Dr.  Martin  Dobree,"  I  said,  pass- 
ing my  hand  softly  down  her  arm.  The 
fracture  was  above  the  elbow,  and  was  of  a 
kind  to  make  the  setting  of  it  give  her  con- 
siderable pain.  I  could  see  she  was  scarce- 
ly fit  to  bear  any  further  sufi'ering  just  then ; 
but  what  was  to  be  done  ?  She  was  not 
likely  to  get  much  rest  till  the  bone  was  set. 

"  Have  you  had  much  sleep  since  your 
fall  ?  "  I  asked,  looking  at  the  weariness  visi- 
ble in  her  eyes. 

"Not  any,"  she  replied  ;  "not  one  mo- 
ment's sleep." 

"Did  you  have  no  sleep  all  night?"  I 
inquired  again. 
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"  No,"  she  said,  "  I  could  not  fall  asleep." 

There  were  two  things  I  could  do — give 
her  an  opiate,  and  strengthen  her  a  liutle 
with  sleep  beforehand,  or  administer  chloro- 
form to  her  before  the  operation.  I  hesi- 
tated between  the  two.  A  natural  sleep 
■would  have  done  her  a  world  of  good,  but 
there  was  a  gleam  in  her  eyes,  and  a  fever- 
ish throb  in  her  pulse,  which  gave  me  no 
hope  of  that.  Perhaps  the  chloroform,  if 
she  had  no  objection  to  it,  would  be  the  best. 

"  Did  you  ever  take  chloroform  ? "  I 
asked. 

"  No;  I  never  needed  it,"  she  answered. 

"  Should  you  object  to  taking  it?  " 

"  Any  thing,"  she  replied,  passively.  "  I 
will  do  any  thing  you  wish." 

I  went  back  into  the  kitchen  and  opened 
the  portmanteau  my  father  had  put  up  for 
me.  Splints  and  bandages  were  there  in 
abundance,  enough  to  set  half  the  arms  in 
the  island,  but  neither  chloroform  nor  any 
thing  in  the  shape  of  an  opiate  could  I  find. 
I  might  almost  as  well  have  come  to  Sark 
altogether  unprepared  for  my  case. 

"What  could  I  do?  There  are  no  shops 
in  Sark,  and  drugs  of  any  kind  were  out  of 
the  question.  There  was  not  a  chance  of 
getting  what  I  needed  to  calm  and  soothe  a 
highly-nervous  and  finely-strung  tempera- 
ment like  my  patient's.  A  few  minutes 
ago  I  had  hesitated  about  using  chloroform. 
Now  I  would  have  given  half  of  every  thing 
I  possessed  in  the  world  for  an  ounce  of  it. 

I  said  nothing  to  Tardif,  who  was  watch- 
ing me  with  his  deep-set  eyes,  as  closely  as 
if  I  were  meddling  with  some  precious  pos- 
session of  his  own.  I  laid  the  bundle  of 
splints  and  rolls  of  linen  down  on  the  table 
with  a  professional  air,  while  I  was  inward- 
ly execrating  my  father's  negligence.  I 
emptied  the  portmanteau  in  the  hope  of 
finding  some  small  phial  or  box.  Any  opi- 
ate would  have  been  welcome  to  me,  that 
would  have  dulled  the  overwrought  nerves 
of  the  girl  in  the  room  within.  But  the 
practice  of  using  any  thing  of  the  kind  was 
not  in  favor  with  us  generally  in  the  Chan- 
nel Islands,  and  my  father  had  probably 
concluded  Ihat  a  Sark  woman  would  not 
consent  to  use  them.  At  any  rate,  there 
they  were  not.  / 
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I  stood  for  a  few  minutes,  deep  in 
thought.  The  daylight  was  going,  and  it 
was  useless  to  waste  time ;  yet  I  found  my- 
self shrinking  oddly  from  the  duty  before 
me.  Tardif  could  not  help  but  see  my  cha- 
grin and  hesitation. 

''Doctor,"  he  cried,  "  she  is  not  going  to 
die?" 

"  No,  no,"  I  answered,  calling  back  my 
wandering  thoughts  and  energies ;  "  there 
is  not  the  smallest  danger  of  that.  I  must 
go  and  set  her  arm  at  once,  and  then  she 
will  sleep." 

I  returned  to  the  room,  and  raised  her 
as  gently  and  painlessly  as  I  could,  motion- 
ing to  the  old  woman  to  sit  beside  her  on 
the  bed  and  hold  her  steadily.  I  thouglit 
once  of  calling  in  Tardif  to  support  her  with 
his  strong  frame,  but  I  did  not.  She  moaned, 
though  very  softly,  when  I  moved  her,  and 
she  tried  to  smile  again  as  her  eyes  met 
mine  looking  anxiously  at  her.  That  smile 
made  me  feel  like  a  child.  If  she  did  it 
again,  I  knew  my  hands  would  be  unsteady, 
and  her  pain  would  be  tenfold  greater. 

"I  would  rather  you  cried  out  or  shout- 
ed," I  said.  "  Don't  try  to  control  yourself 
when  I  hurt  you.  You  need  not  be  afraid 
of  seeming  impatient,  and  a  loud  scream  or 
two  would  do  you  good." 

But  I  knew  quite  well  as  I  spoke  that 
she  would  never  scream  aloud.  There  was 
the  self-control  of  culture  about  her.  A 
woman  of.  the  lower  class  might  shriek  and 
cry,  but  this  girl  would  try  to  smile  at  the 
moment  when  the  pain  was  keenest.  The 
white,  round  arm  under  my  hands  was  cold, 
and  the  muscles  were  soft  and  unstrung.  I 
felt  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone  grating  to- 
gether as  I  drew  the  fragments  into  their 
right  places,  and  the  sensation  went  through 
and  through  me.  I  had  set  scores  of  broken 
limbs  before  with  no  feeling  like  this,  which 
was  so  near  unnerving  me.  But  I  kept  my 
hands  steady,  and  my  attention  fixed  upon 
my  work.  I  felt  like  two  persons — a  surgeon 
who  had  a  simple,  scientific  operation  to  per- 
form, and  a  mother  who  feels  in  her  own  per- 
son every  pang  her  child  has  to  suffer. 

All  the  time  the  girl's  white  face  and 
firmly-set  lips  lay  under  my  gaze,  with  the 
wide-open,  unflinching  eyes  looking  straight 
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at  me :  a  mournful,  silent,  appealing  face, 
which  betrayed  the  pain  I  made  her  suffer 
ten  times  more  than  any  cries  or  shrieks 
could  have  done.  I  thanked  God  in  my 
heart  when  it  was  over,  and  I  could  lay  her 
down  again.  I  smoothed  the  coarse  pillows 
for  her  to  lie  more  comfortably  upon  them, 
aud  I  spread  my  cambric  handkerchief  in  a 
double  fold  between  her  cheek  and  the 
rough  linen — too  rough  for  a  soft  cheek  like 
hers. 

"  Lie  quite  still,"  I  said.  "Do  not  stir, 
but  go  to  sleep  as  fast  as  you  can." 

She  was  not  smiling  now,  and  she  did 
not  speak ;  but  the  gleam  in  her  eyes  was 
growing  wilder,  and  she  looked  at  me  with 
a  wandering  expression.  If  sleep  did  not 
come  very  soon,  there  would  be  mischief.  I 
drew  the  curtains  across  the  window  to 
shut  out  the  twilight,  and  motioned  to  the 
old  woman  to  sit  quietly  by  the  side  of  our 
patient. 

Then  I  went  out  to  Tardif. 

He  had  not  stirred  from  the  place  and 
position  in  which  I  had  left  him.  I  am  sure 
no  sound  could  have  reached  him  from  the 
inner  room,  for  we  had  been  so  still  that 
during  the  whole  time  I  could  hear  the  beat 
of  the  sea  dashing  up  between  the  high 
cliffs  of  the  Havre  Gosselin.  Up  and  down 
went  Tardif's  shaggy  mustache,  the  surest 
indication  of  emotion  with  him,  and  he 
fetched  his  breath  almost  with  a  sob. 

"  Well,  Dr.  Martin  ?  "  was  all  he  said. 

"The  arm  is  set,"  I  answered,  "and 
now  she  must  get  some  sleep.  There  is  not 
the  least  danger,  Tardif;  only  we  will  keep 
the  house  as  quiet  as  possible." 

"  I  must  go  and  bring  in  the  boat,"  he 
replied,  bestirring  himself  as  if  some  spell 
was  at  an  end.  "  There  will  be  a  storm  to- 
night, and  I  should  sleep  the  sounder  if  she 
was  safe  ashore." 

"  I'll  come  with  you,"  I  said,  glad  to  get 
away  from  the  sea-weed  fire. 

It  was  not  quite  dark,  and  the  cliffs 
stood  out  against  the  sky  in  odder  and  more 
grotesque  shapes  than  by  daylight.  A  host 
of  seamews  were  fluttering  about  and  ut- 
tering the  most  unearthly  hootings,  but  the 
sea  was  as  yet  quite  calm,  save  where  it 
broke  in  wavering,  serpentine  lines  over  the 


submerged  reefs  which  encircle  the  island. 
Tlie  tidal  current  was  pouring  rapidly 
through  the  very  narrow  channel  between 
Sark  and  the  little  isle  of  Breckhou,  and  its 
eddies  stretching  to  us  made  it  rather  an 
arduous  task  to  get  Tardif  s  boat  on  shore 
safely.  But  the  work  was  pleasant  just 
then.  It  kept  our  minds  away  from  useless 
anxieties  about  the  girl.  An  hour  passed 
quickly,  and  up  the  ravine,  in  the  deep 
gloom  of  the  overhanging  rocks,  we  made 
our  way  homeward. 

"  You  will  not  quit  the  island  to-mor- 
row," said  Tardif,  standing  at  his  door,  and 
scanning  the  sky  with  his  keen,  weather- 
wise  eyes. 

"I  nmst,"  I  answered;  "I  must  indeed, 
old  fellow.  You  are  no  land-lubber,  aud 
you  will  run  me  over  in  the  morning." 

"  No  boat  will  leave  Sark  to-morrow," 
said  Tardif,  shaking  his  head. 

We  went  in,  and  he  threw  off  his  jacket 
and  rolled  up  his  sleeves,  preparatory  to 
frying  some  fish  for  supper.  I  was  begin 
ning  to  feel  ravenously  hungry,  for  I  had 
eaten  nothing  since  dinner,  and  as  far  as  I 
knew  Tardif  had  had  nothing  since  his  early 
breakfast,  but  as  a  fisherman  he  was  used  to 
long  spells  of  fasting.  While  he  was  busy 
cooking  I  stole  quietly  into  the  inner  room 
to  look  after  my  patient. 

The  feeble  light  entering  by  the  door, 
which  I  left  open,  showed  me  the  old 
woman  comfortably  asleep  in  her  chair,  but 
not  so  the  girl.  I  had  told  her  when  I  laid 
her  down  that  she  must  lie  quite  still,  and 
she  was  obeying  me  implicitly.  Her  cheek 
still  rested  upon  my  handkerchief,  and  the 
broken  arm  remained  undisturbed  upon  the 
pillow  which  I  had  placed  under  it.  But 
her  eyes  were  wide  open  and  shining  in  the 
dimness,  and  I  fancied  I  could  see  her  lips 
moving  incessantly,  though  soundlessly.  I 
laid  my  hand  across  her  eyes,  and  felt  the 
long  lashes  brush  against  the  palm,  but  the 
eyelids  did  not  remain  closed. 

"  You  must  go  to  sleep,"  I  said,  speaking 
distinctly  and  authoritatively;  wondering 
at  the  time  how  much  power  my  will  would 
have  over  her.  Did  I  possess  any  of  that  mag' 
netic,  tranquillizing  influence  about  which 
Jack  Senior  and  I  had  so  often  laughed  la 
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credulously  at  Guy's  ?  Her  lips  moved  fast ; 
for  now  my  eyes  had  grown  used  to  the  dim 
light  I  could  see  her  face  plainly,  but  I  could 
not  catch  a  syllable  of  what  she  was  whisper- 
ing so  busily  to  herself. 

Never  had  I  felt  so  helpless  and  discon- 
certed in  the  presence  of  a  patient.  I  could 
positively  do  nothing  for  her.  The  case  was 
not  beyond  my  skill,  but  all  medicinal  re- 
sources were  beyond  my  reach.  Sleep  she 
must  have,  yet  how  was  I  to  administer  it 
to  her? 

I  returned,  troubled  and  irritable,  to 
search  once  more  my  empty  portmanteau. 
Empty  it  was,  except  of  the  current  number 
of  Punchy  which,  my  father  had  consider- 
ately packed  among  the  splints  for  my  Sun- 
day-evening reading.  I  flung  it  and  the  bag 
across  the  kitchen,  with  an  ejaculation  not 
at  all  flattering  to  Dr.  Dobree,  nor  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  fifth  commandment. 

"  "What  is  the  matter,  doctor?  "  inquired 
Tardif. 

I  told  him  in  a  few  sharp  words  what  T 
wanted  to  soothe  my  patient.  In  an  instant 
he  left  his  cooking  and  thrust  his  arms  into 
his  blue  jacket  again. 

"You  can  finish  it  yourself.  Dr.  Mar- 
tin," he  said,  hurriedly ;  "  I'll  run  over  to  old 
Mother  Eenouf ;  she'll  have  some  herbs  or 
something  to  send  mam'zelle  to  sleep." 

"  Bring  her  back  with  you,"  I  shouted 
after  him  as  he  sped  across  the  yard.  Mother 
Eenouf  was  no  stranger  to  me.  While  I 
■was  a  boy  she  bad  charmed  my  warts  away, 
and  healed  the  bruises  which  were  the  in- 
evitable consequences  of  cliff'-climbing.  I 
scarcely  liked  her  coming  in  to  fill  up  my 
deficiencies,  and  I  knew  our  application  to 
her  for  help  would  be  inexpressibly  gratify- 
ing. But  I  had  no  other  resource  than  to 
call  her  iu  as  a  fellow-practitioner,  and  I 
knew  she  would  make  a  first-rate  nurse,  for 
which  Suzanne  Tardif  was  unfitted  by  her 
deafness. 


CHAPTER  THE  FOURTH. 

A   EIVAL  PEACTITIONEE. 

MoTHEE  Renottf  arrived  from  the  otber 
end  of  the  island  in  an  incredibly  short  time. 


borne  along  by  Tardif  as  if  he  were  a  whirl- 
wind and  she  a  leaf  caught  in  its  current. 
She  was  a  short,  squat  old  woman,  with  a 
skin  tanned  like  leather,  and  kindly  little 
blue  eyes,  twinkling  with  delight  and  pride. 
Yes,  there  they  are,  photographed  some- 
where in  my  brain,  the  wrinkled,  yellow, 
withered  faces  of  the  two  old  women,  their 
watery  eyes  and  toothless  mouths,  with  fig- 
ures as  shapeless  as  the  bowlders  on  the 
beach,  watching  beside  tlie  bed  where  lay 
the  white  but  tenderly  beautiful  face  of  the 
young  girl,  with  her  curls  of  glossy  hair 
tossed  about  the  pillow,  and  her  long,  trem- 
ulous eyelashes  making  a  shadow  on  her 
rounded  cheek. 

Mother  Eenouf  gave  me  a  hearty  tap  on 
the  shoulder,  and  chuckled  as  merrily  as  the 
shortness  of  her  breath  after  her  rapid  course 
would  permit.  The  few  English  phrases 
she  knew  fell  far  short  of  expressing  her 
triumph  and  exultation ;  but  I  was  resolved 
to  confer  witb  her  affably.  My  patient's 
case  was  too  serious  for  me  to  stand  upon 
my  dignity. 

"  Mother,"  I  said,  "  have  you  any  simples 
to  send  this  poor  girl  to  sleep  ?  Tardif  told 
me  you  had  taken  her  sprained  ankle  under 
your  charge.  I  find  I  have  nothing  with 
me  to  induce  sleep,  and  you  can  help  us  if 
any  one  can." 

"Leave  her  to  me,  my  dear  little  doc- 
tor," she  answered,  a  laugh  gurgling  in  her 
thick  throat;  "leave  her  to  me.  You  have 
done  your  part  with  the  bones.  I  have  no 
touch  at  all  for  broken  limbs,  though  my 
father,  good  man,  could  handle  them  with 
any  doctor  in  all  the  islands.  But  I'll  send 
her  to  sleep  for  you,  never  fear." 

"  You  will  stay  with  us  all  night  ? "  I 
said,  coaxingly.  "  Suzanne  is  deaf,  and  ears 
are  of  use  in  a  sick-room,  you  know.  I  in- 
tended to  go  to  Gavey's,  but  I  shall  throw 
myself  down  here  on  the  fern  bed,  and  you 
can  call  me  at  any  moment,  if  there  is 
need." 

"  There  will  be  no  need,'"  she  replied,  in 
a  tone  of  confidence.  "  My  little  mam'zelle 
will  be  sound  asleep  in  ten  minutes  after- 
she  has  taken  my  draught." 

I  went  into  the  room  with  her  to  have  a 
look  at  our  patient.     She  had  not  stirred. 
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yet,  but  ■n'as  precisely  in  the  position  in 
■which  I  placed  her  after  the  operation  was 
ended.  There  was  something  peculiar  about 
this  which  distressed  me.  I  asked  Mother 
Eenouf  to  move  her  gently  and  bring  her 
face  more  toward  me.  The  burning  eyes 
opened  widely  as  soon  as  she  felt  the  old 
woman's  arm  under  her,  and  she  looked 
up,  with  a  flash  of  intelligence,  into  my  face. 
I  stooped  down  to  catch  the  whisper  with 
■which  her  lips  were  mo^ving. 

"  You  told  me  not  to  stir,"  she  mur-' 
mured, 

"Yes,"  I  said;  "but  you  are  not  to  lie 
still  till  you  are  cramped  and  stiff.  Are  you 
in  much  pain  now  ?  " 

"  He  told  me  not  to  stir,"  muttered  the 
parched  lips  again,  "  not  to  stir.  I  must  lie 
quite  still,  quite  still,  quite  still !  " 

The  feeble  voice  died  away  as  she  whis- 
pered the  last  words,  but  her  lips  went  on 
moving,  as  if  she  was  repeating  them  to 
herself  still.  Certainly  there  was  mischief 
here.  My  last  order,  given  just  before  her 
mind  began  to  wander,  had  taken  possession 
of  her  brain,  and  retained  authority  over 
her  will.  There  was  a  pathetic  obedience 
in  her  perfect  immobility,  united  with  the 
shifting,  restless  glance  of  her  eyes,  and  the 
ceaseless  ripple  of  movement  about  her 
mouth,  which  made  me  trebly  anxious  and 
■uneasy.  A  dominant  idea  had  taken  hold 
upon  her  which  might  prove  dangerous.  I 
was  glad  when  Mother  Eenouf  had  finished 
stewing  her  decoction  of  poppy-heads,  and 
brought  the  nauseous  draught  for  the  girl 
to  drink. 

But  ■whether  the  poppy-heads  had  lost 
their  -virtue,  or  our  patient's  nervous  condi- 
tion had  become  too  critical,  too  full  of  ex- 
citement and  disturbance,  I  cannot  tell.  It 
is  certain  that  she  was  not  sleeping  in  ten 
minutes'  or  in  an  hour's  time.  Old  Dame 
Tardif  went  off  to  her  bedroom,  and  Mother 
Eenouf  took  her  place  by  the  girl's  side. 
Tardif  could  not  be  persuaded  to  leave  the 
kitchen,  though  he  appeared  to  be  falling 
asleep  hea-rily,  waking  up  at  intervals,  and 
starting  with  terror  at  the  least  sound.  For 
myself  I  scarcely  slept  at  all,  though  I 
found  the  fern  bed  a  tolerably  comfortable 
■  resting-place. 


The  gale  that  Tardif  had  foretold  came 
with  great  violence  about  the  middle  of  the 
night.  The  wind  howled  up  the  long,  nar- 
row ravine  like  a  pack  of  wolves ;  mighty 
storms  of  hail  and  rain  heat  in  torrents 
against  the  windows,  and  the  sea  lifted  up 
its  voice  with  unmistakable  energy.  ^N^ow 
and  again  a  stronger  gust  than  the  others 
appeared  to  threaten  to  carry  off  the 
thatched  roof  bodily,  and  leave  us  exposed 
to  the  tempest  with  only  the  thick  stone 
walls  about  us;  and  the  latch  of  the  outer 
door  rattled  as  if  some  one  outside  was 
striving  to  enter.  I  am  not  fanciful,  but 
just  then  the  notion  came  across  me  that 
if  that  door  opened  we  should  see  the  grim 
skeleton.  Death,  on  the  threshold,  with  his 
bleached,  unclad  bones  dripping  with  the 
storm.  I  laughed  at  the  ghastly  fancy,  and 
told  it  to  Tardif  in  one  of  his  waking  inter- 
vals, but  he  was  so  terrified  and  troubled 
by  it  that  it  grew  to  have  some  little  im 
portance  in  my  own  eyes.  So  the  night 
wore  slowly  away,  the  tall  clock  in  the 
corner  ticking  out  the  seconds  and  striking 
the  hours  with  a  fidelity  to  its  duty,  which 
helped  to  keep  me  awake.  Twice  or  thrice 
I  crept,  with  quite  unnecessary  caution,  in 
to  the  room  of  my  patient. 

No,  there  was  no  symptom  of  sleej 
there.  The  pulse  grew  more  rapid,  the 
temples  throbbed,  and  the  fever  gained 
ground.  Mother  Eenouf  was  ready  to  weej 
with  vexation.  The  girl  herself  sobbed  anc 
shuddered  at  the  loud  sounds  of  the  tempes 
without ;  but  yet,  by  a  firm,  supreme  effort  o 
her  will,  which  was  exhausting  her  strengtl 
dangerously,  she  kept  herself  quite  still, 
would  have  given  up  a  year  or  two  of  nr 
life  to  be  able  to  set  her  free  from  the  bond 
age  of  my  own  command. 


CHAPTEE  THE  FIFTH. 

LOOKS    OF   HAIR. 

The  westerly  gale,  rising  every  fe^ 
hours  into  a  squall,  gave  me  no  chance  o 
leaving  Sark  the  next  day,  nor  for  so: 
days  afterward ;  but  I  was  not  at  all  pc 
out  by  my  captivity.     All  my  interest — m 
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whole  being,  in  fact — "was  absorbed  in  the 
care  of  this  girl,  stranger  as  she  was.  I 
thought  and  moved,  lived  and  breathed, 
only  to  fight  step  by  step  against  delirium 
and  death,  and  to  fight  without  my  accus- 
tomed weapons.  Sometimes  I  could  do 
nothing  but  watch  the  onset  and  inroads  of 
the  fever  most  helplessly.  There  was  no 
possibility  of  aid.  The  stormy  waters  which 
beat  against  that  little  rock  in  the  sea  came 
swelling  and  rolling  in  from  the  vast  plain 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  broke  in  tempestuous 
surf  against  the  island.  The  wind  howled, 
and  the  rain  and  hail  beat  across  us  almost 
incessantly  for  two  days,  and  Tardif  himself 
was  kept  a  prisoner  in  the  house,  except 
when  he  went  to  look  after  his  live-stock. 
No  doubt  it  would  have  been  practicable 
for  me  to  get  as  far  as  the  hotel,  but  to  what 
good  ?  It  would  be  quite  deserted,  for 
there  were  no  visitors  to  Sark  at  this  sea- 
son, and  I  did  not  give  it  a  second  thought. 
I  was  entirely  engrossed  in  my  patient,  and 
I  learned  for  the  first  time  what  their  task 
is  who  hour  after  hour  watch  the  progress 
of  disease  in  the  person  of  one  dear  to 
them. 

Tardif  occupied  himself  with  mending 
his  nets,  pausing  frequently  with  his  solemn 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  door  of  the  girl's  room, 
very  much  as  a  patient  mastiff  watches  the 
spot  where  he  knows  his  master  is  near  to 
him,  -though  ont  of  sight.  His  mother  went 
about  her  household  work  ploddingly,  and 
Mother  Eenouf  kept  manfully  to  her  post, 
in  turn  with  me,  as  sentinel  over  the  sick- 
bed. There  the  young  girl  lay  whispering 
from  morning  till  night,  and  from  night  till 
morning  again — always  whispering.  The 
fever  gained  ground  from  hour  to  hour.  I 
had  no  data  by  which  to  calculate  her 
chances  of  getting  through  it ;  but  my  hopes 
were  very  low  at  times. 

On  the  Tuesday  afternoon,  in  a  tempo- 
rary lull  of  the  hail  and  wind,  I  started  off 
on  a  walk  across  the  island.  The  wind  was 
still  blowing  from  the  southwest,  and  filling 
all  the  narrow  sea  between  us  and  Guernsey 
with  boiling  surge.  Very  angry  looked  the 
masses  of  foam  whirling  about  the  sunken 
reefs,  and  very  ominous  the  low-lying,  hard 
blocks  of  clouds  all  along  the  horizon.     I 


strolled  as  far  as  the  Coupee,  that  giddy 
pathway  between  Great  and  Little  Sark, 
where  one  can  see  the  seething  of  the 
waves  at  the  feet  of  the  cliffs  on  both  sides, 
three  hundred  feet  below  one.  Something 
like  a  panic  seized  me.  My  nerves  were  too 
far  unstrung  for  me  to  venture  across  the 
long,  narrow  isthmus.  I  turned  abruptly 
again,  and  hurried  as  fast  as  my  legs  would 
carry  me  back  to  Tardif 's  cottage. 

I  had  been  away  less  than  an  hour,  but 
an  advantage  had  been  taken  of  my  absence. 
I  found  Tardif  seated  at  the  table,  with  a 
tangle  of  silky,  shining  hair  lying  before 
him.  A  tear  or  two  had  fallen  upon  it 
from  his  eyes.  I  understood  at  a  glance 
what  it  meant.  Mother  Eenouf  had  cut 
off  my  patient's  pretty  curls  as  soon  as  I 
was  out  of  the  house.  I  could  not  be  angry 
with  her,  though  I  did  not  suppose  it  would 
do  much  good,  and  I  felt  a  sort  of  resent- 
ment, such  as  a  mother  would  feel,  at  this 
sacrifice  of  a  natural  beauty.  They  were 
all  disordered  and  ravelled.  Tardifs  great 
hand  caressed  them  tenderly,  and  I  drew 
out  one  long,  glossy  tress  and  wound  it 
about  my  fingers,  with  a  heavy  heart. 

"It  is  like  the  pretty  feathers  of  a  bird 
that  has  been  wounded,''  said  Tardif,  sor- 
rowfully. 

Just  then  there  came  a  knock  at  the 
door  and  a  sharp  click  of  the  latch,  loud 
enough  to  penetrate  Dame  Tardif 's  deaf 
ears,  or  to  arouse  our  patient,  if  she  had 
been  sleeping.  Before  either  of  us  could 
move,  the  door  was  thrust  open,  and  two 
young  ladies  appeared  upon  the  door-sill. 

They  were — it  fiashed  across  me  in  an 
instant — old  school-fellows  and  friends  of 
Julia's.  I  declare  to  you  honestly,  I  had 
scarcely  had  one  thought  of  Julia  tiU  now. 
My  mother  I  had  wished  for,  to  take  her 
place  by  this  poor  girl's  side,  but  Julia  had 
hardly  crossed  my  mind.  Why,  in  Heaven's 
name,  should  the  appearance  of  these  friends 
of  hers  be  so  distasteful  to  me  just  now?  I 
had  known  them  all  my  life,  and  liked  them 
as  well  as  any  girls  I  knew  ;  but  at  this  mo- 
ment the  very  sight  of  them  was  annoying. 
They  stood  in  the  door-way,  as  much  aston 
ished  and  thunderstricken  as  I  was,  glaring 
at  me,  so  it  seemed  to  me,  with  that  soft, 
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bright-brown  lock  of  hair  curling  and  cling- 
ing round  mv  finger.  Xever  had  I  felt  so 
foolish  or  guilty. 

"Martin  Dobree!"  ejaculated  both  in 
one  breath. 

"Yes,  mesdemoiselles,"  I  said,  uncoiling 
the  tress  of  hair  as  if  it  had  been  a  serpent, 


boat.  If  the  weather  had  permitted,  I 
should  have  paid  you  a  call;  hut  you  know 
what  it  has  been." 

"To  be  sure,"  answered  Emma;  "and 
how  is  dear  Julia  ?  She  will  be  very  anxious 
about  you." 

"  She   was  on  the  verge  of  a  bilious  at- 


and  going  forward  to  greet  them  ;  "  are  you 
surprised  to  see  me  ?  " 

"Surprised!"  echoed  the  elder.  "I^o; 
we  are  amazed — petrified!  However  did 
you  get  here?     "When  did  you  come?  " 

"Quite  easily,"  I  replied.  "I  came  on 
Sunday,  and  Tardif  fetched  me  iu  his  own 


tack  when  I  left  her,"  I  said;    >'ihat  will 
tend  to  increase  her  anxiety." 

"Poor,  dear  girl,"  she  replied,  sympa- 
thetically. "But,  Martin,  is  this  young 
woman  here  so  very  ill  ?  "We  have  heard 
from  the  Eenoufs  she  had  had  a  dangerous 
fall.     To  think  of  your  being  in  Sark  ever 
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since  Sunday,  and  we  never  heard  a  word 
of  it!" 

No,  thanks  to  Tardif's  quiet  tongue,  and 
Mother  Renouf  s  assiduous  attendance  upon 
mara'zelle,  my  sojourn  in  the  island  had 
been  kept  a  secret;  now  that  was  at  an  end. 

"Is  that  the  young  woman's  hair?" 
asked  Emma,  as  Tardif  gathered  together 
the  scattered  tresses  and  tied  them  up 
quickly  in  a  little  white  handkerchief,  out 
of  their  sight  and  mine.  I  saw  them  again 
afterward.  The  handkerchief  had  been  his 
wife's — white,  with  a  border  of  pink  roses. 

"Yes,"  I  replied  to  her  question,  "it 
was  necessary  to  cut  it  off.  She  is  danger- 
ously ill  with  fever." 

Both  of  them  shrank  a  little  toward  the 
door.  A  sudden  temptation  assailed  me, 
and  took  me  so  much  by  surprise  that  I  had 
yielded  before  I  knew  I  was  attacked.  It 
was  their  shrinking  movement  that  did  it. 
My  answer  was  almost  as  automatic  and  in- 
voluntary as  their  retreat. 

"  You  see  it  would  not  be  wise  for  any 
of  us  to  go  about,"  I  said.  "A  fever  break- 
ing out  in  the  island,  especially  now  you 
have  no  resident  doctor,  would  be  very 
serious.  I  think  it  will  be  best  to  isolate 
this  case  till  we  see  the  nature  of  the  fever. 
You  will  do  me  a  favor  by  warning  the 
people  away  from  us  at  present.  The  storm 
has  saved  us  so  far,  but  now  we  must  take 
other  precautions." 

This  I  said  with  a  grave  tone  and  face, 
knowing  all  the  while  that  there  was  no 
fear  whatever  for  the  people  of  Sark.  Was 
there  a  propensity  iu  me,  not  hitherto  de- 
veloped, to  make  the  worst  of  a  case? 

"  Good-by,  Martin,  good-by,"  cried  Em- 
ma, backing  out  through  the  open  door. 
"  Come  away,  Maria.  W^e  have  run  no  risk 
yet,  Martin,  have  we?  Do  not  come  any 
nearer  to  us.  We  have  touched  nothing, 
except  shaking  hands  with  you.  Are  we 
quite  safe  ? " 

"  Is  the  young  woman  so  very  ill  ? "  in- 
quired Maria  from  a  safe  distance  outside 
the  house. 

I  shook  my  head  in  silence,  and  pointed 
to  the  door  of  the  inner  room,  intimating  to 
them  that  she  was  no  farther  away  than 
there.     An  expression  of  horror  came  over 


both  their  faces.  Scarcely  waiting  to  bestow 
upon  me  a  gesture  of  farewell,  they  fled, 
and  I  saw  them  hurrying  with  unusual  ra- 
pidity across  the  fold. 

I  had  at  least  secured  isolation  for  my- 
self and  my  patient.  But  why  had  I  been 
eager  to  do  so?  I  could  not  answer  that 
question  to  myself,  and  I  did  not  ponder 
over  it  many  minutes.  I  was  impatient,  yet 
strangely  reluctant,  to  look  at  the  sick  girl 
again,  after  the  loss  of  her  beautiful  hair. 
It  was  still  daylight.  The  change  in  her 
appearance  struck  me  as  singular.  Her  face 
before  had  a  look  of  suffering  and  trouble, 
making  it  almost  old,  charming  as  it  was ; 
now  she  had  the  aspect  of  quite  a  young 
girl,  scarcely  touching  upon  womanhood. 
Her  hair  bad  not  been  shorn  off  closely — 
the  woman  could  not  manage  that — and 
short,  wavy  tresses,  like  those  of  a  young 
child,  were  curling  about  her  exquisitely- 
shaped  head.  The  white  temples,  with  their 
blue,  throbbing  veins,  were  more  visible, 
with  the  small,  delicately-shaped  ears.  I 
should  have  guessed  her  age  now  as  barely 
fifteen — almost  that  of  a  child.  Thus  changed, 
I  felt  more  myself  in  her  presence,  more  as 
I  should  have  been  in  attendance  upon  any 
child.  I  scanned  her  face  narrowly,  and  it 
struck  me  that  there  was  a  perceptible  al- 
teration; an  expression  of  exhaustion  or 
repose  was  creeping  over  it.  The  crisis  of 
the  fever  was  at  hand.  The  repose  of  death 
or  the  wholesome  sleep  of  returning  health 
was  not  far  off.  Mother  Renouf  saw  it  as 
weU  as  myself. 


CHAPTER   THE   SIXTH. 

WHO    IS    SHE  ? 

We  sat  up  again  together  that  night, 
Tardif  and  I.  He  would  not  smoke,  lest 
the  scent  of  the  tobacco  should  get  in 
through  the  crevices  of  the  door,  and  lessen 
the  girl's  chance  of  sleep  ;  but  he  held  his 
pipe  between  his  teeth,  taking  an  imaginary 
puff  now  and  then,  that  he  might  keep  him- 
self wide  awake.  We  talked  to  one  another 
in  whispers. 

"  Tell  me  all  you  know  about  mam'zelle," 
I  said.     He  had  been  chary  of  his  knowl- 
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edge  before,  but  his  heart  seemed  open  at 
this  moment.  Most  hearts  are  more  open 
at  midnight  than  at  any  other  hour. 

''  There's  not  much  to  tell,  doctor,"  he 
answered.  "  Her  name  is  Ollivier,  as  I  said 
to  YOU  ;  but  she  does  not  think  she  is  any 
kin  to  the  Olliviers  of  Guernsey.  She  is 
poor,  though  she  does  not  look  as  if  she  had 
been  born  poor,  does  she  ?  " 

"  Not  in  the  least  degree,"  I  said.  "  If 
she  is  not  a  lady  of  birth,  she  is  one  of  the 
first  specimens  of  Nature's  gentlefolks  I 
have  ever  come  across." 

"  Ah,  there  is  a  difference !  "  he  said, 
sighing.  "I  feel  it,  doctor,  in  every  word 
I  speak  to  her,  and  every  step  I  walk  with 
her  eyes  upon  me.  "Why  cannot  I  be  like 
her,  or  like  you?  Yoa'll  be  on  a  level  with 
her,  and  I  am  down  far  below  her." 

I  looked  at  him  curiously.  The  slouch- 
ing figure  —  well  shaped  as  it  was  —  the 
rough,  knotted  hands,  the  unkempt  mass  of 
hair  about  his  head  and  face,  marked  him 
for  what  he  was — a  toiler  on  the  sea  as  well 
as  on  the  land.  He  understood  my  scrutiny, 
and  colored  under  it  like  a  girl. 

"  You  are  a  better  fellow  than  I  am,  Tar- 
dif,"  I  said ;  "but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
our  talk.  I  think  we  ought  to  communicate 
with  the  young  lady's  friends,  whoever  they 
may  be,  as  soon  as  there  are  any  means  of 
communicating  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
"W"e  should  be  in  a  fix  if  any  thing  should 
happen  to  her.  Have  you  no  clew  to  her 
friends  ?  " 

"  She  is  not  going  to  die  I  "  he  cried. 
"  No,  no,  doctor.  God  must  hear  my 
prayers  for  her.  I  have  never  ceased  to 
lift  up  my  voice  to  Him  in  my  heart  since 
I  found  her  on  the  shingle.  She  will  not 
die :  " 

"  I  am  not  so  sure,"  I  said;  "but  in  any 
case  we  should  write  to  her  friends.  Has 
she  written  to  any  one  since  she  came 
here  ? " 

"  Not  to  a  soul,"  he  answered,  eagerly. 
"  She  told  me  she  has  no  friends  nearer  than 
Australia.     That  is  a  great  way  off." 

"  And  has  she  had  no  letters  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Not  one,"  he  replied.  "She  has  neither 
written  nor  received  a  single  letter." 

"But  how  did  you  come  across  her?"  I 


inquired.  "  She  did  not  fall  from  the  skies, 
I  suppose.  How  was  it  she  came  to  live  in 
this  out-of-the-world  place  with  you  ? " 

Tardif  smoked  his  imaginary  pipe  with 
great  perseverance  for  some  minutes,  his 
face  overcast  with  thought.  But  presently 
it  cleared,  and  he  turned  to  me  with  a  frank 
smile. 

"  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it.  Dr.  Martin," 
he  said.  "  Yon  know  the  Seigneur  was  in 
London  last  autumn,  and  there  was  a  little 
difficulty  in  the  Court  of  Chefs  Plaids  here, 
about  an  ordonnance  we  could  not  agree 
over,  and  I  went  across  to  London  to  see 
the  Seigneur  for  myself.  It  was  in  coming 
back  I  met  with  Mam'zelle  Ollivier.  I  was 
paying  my  fare  at  "Waterloo  station — the 
omnibus-fare,  I  mean — and  I  was  turning 
away,  when  I  heard  the  man  speak  grum- 
blingly.  I  thought  it  was  at  me,  and  I 
looked  back,  and  there  she  stood  before 
him,  looking  scared  and  frightened  at  his 
rough  words.  Doctor,  I  never  could  bear 
to  see  any  soft,  tender,  young  thing  in 
trouble.  If  it's  notliing  but  a  little  bird 
that  has  fallen  out  of  its  warm  nest,  or  a 
lamb  slipped  down  among  the  cliffs,  I  feel 
as  if  I  could  risk  my  life  to  put  them  back 
again  in  some  safe  place.  Yes,  and  I  have 
done  it  scores  of  times,  when  I  dared  not 
let  my  poor  mother  know.  "Well,  there 
stood  mam'zelle,  pale  and  trembling,  with 
the  tears  ready  to  fall  in  her  eyes ;  just 
such  a  soft,  poor,  tender  soul  as  my  little 
wife  used  to  be.  You  remember  my  little 
wife,  Dr.  Martin  ?  " 

I  only  nodded  as  he  looked  at  me. 

"  Just  such  another,"  he  went  on  ;  "  only 
this  one  was  a  lady,  and  less  able  to  take 
care  of  herself.  Her  trouble  was  nothing 
but  the  omnibus-fare,  and  she  had  no 
change,  nothing  but  an  Australian  sover- 
eign ;  so  I  paid  it  for  her.  I  kept  pretty 
near  her  about  the  station  while  she  was 
buying  her  ticket,  for  I  overheard  two 
young  men,  who  were  roaming  up  and 
down,  say  as  they  looked  at  her,  '  Pas  de 
gants,  et  des  souliers  de  velours!'  That 
was  true  ;  she  had  no  gloves  on  her  hands, 
and  her  little  feet  had  nothing  on  but  some 
velvet  slippers,  all  wet  and  muddy  with  the 
dirty  streets.     So  I  walked  up  to  her,  as  if 
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I  had  been  her  servant,  you  understand, 
and  put  lier  into  a  carriage,  and  stood  at 
the  door  of  it,  keeping  off  any  young  men 
who  wished  to  get  in — for  she  was  such  a 
pretty  young  thing — till  the  train  was  ready 
to  start,  and  then  I  got  into  the  nearest 
second-class  carriage  there  was  to  her." 

"  Well,  Tardif  ?  "  I  said,  impatiently,  as 
he  paused,  looking  absently  into  the  dull 
embers  of  the  sea-weed  fire. 

"  I  turned  it  over  in  my  own  mind 
then,"  he  continued,  "  and  I've  turned  it 
over  in  my  own  mind  since,  and  I  can  make 
no  sort  of  an  account  of  it — a  young  lady 
travelling  without  any  friends  in  a  dress 
like  that,  as  if  she  had  not  had  a  minute  to 
spare  in  getting  ready  for  her  journey.  It 
was  a  bad  night  for  a  journey  too.  Could 
she  be  going  to  see  some  friend  who  was 
dying?  At  every  station  I  looked  out  to 
see  if  my  young  lady  left  the  train ;  but  no, 
not  even  at  Southampton.  Was  she  going 
on  to  France  ?  '  I  must  look  out  for  her  at 
the  pier-head,'  I  said  to  myself.  But  when 
we  stopped  at  the  pier  I  did  not  want  her 
to  think  I  was  watching  her,  only  I  stood 
well  in  the  light,  that  she  might  see  me 
when  she  looked  round.  I  saw  her  stand 
as  if  she  was  considering,  and  I  moved 
away  very  slowly  to  our  boat,  to  give  her 
the  chance  of  speaking  to  me,  if  she  wished. 
But  she  only  followed  me  very  quietly,  as  if 
she  did  not  want  me  to  see  her,  and  she 
w^ent  down  into  the  ladies'  cabin  in  a  mo- 
ment, out  of  sight.  Then  I  thouglit,  'She 
is  running  away  from  some  one,  or  from 
something.'  She  had  no  shawls,  or  um- 
brellas, or  baskets,  such  as  ladies  are  al- 
ways cumbered  with,  and  that  looked 
strange." 

"  How  was  slie  dressed?  "  I  asked, 

"She  wore  a  soft,  bright-brown  jacket," 
he  answered — "a  seal-skin  they  call  it, 
though  I  never  saw  a  seal  with  a  skin  like 
that — and  a  hat  like  it,  and  a  blue-silk  gown, 
and  her  little  muddy  velvet  slippers.  It  was 
a  strange  dress  for  travelling,  wasn't  it, 
doctor?" 

"Very  strange  indeed,"  I  repeated.  An 
idea  was  buzzing  about  my  brain  that  I  had 
heard  a  description  exactly  similar  before, 
but  I  could  not  for  the  life  of  me  recall  where. 


I  could  not  wait  to  hunt  it  out  then,  for 
Tardif  was  in  a  full  flow  of  confidence. 

"  But  my  heart  yearned  to  her."  he  said, 
"  more  than  ever  it  did  over  any  bird  fallen 
from  its  nest,  or  any  lamb  that  had  slipped 
down  the  cliffs.  All  the  softness  and  all  the 
helplessness  of  every  poor  little  creature  I 
had  ever  seen  in  my  life  seemed  about  her; 
all  the  hunted  creatures  and  all  the  trapped 
creatures  came  to  my  mind.  I  can  hardly 
tell  you  about  it,  doctor.  I  could  have 
risked  my  life  a  hundred  times  over  for  her. 
It  was,a  rough  night,  and  I  kept  seeing  her 
pale,  hunted-looking  face  before  me,  though 
there  was  not  half  the  danger  I've  often 
been  in  round  our  islands.  I  couldn't  keep 
myself  from  fancying  we  were  all  going 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  that 
poor  young  thing,  running  away  from  one 
trouble,  was  going  to  meet  a  worse — if  it  is 
worse  to  die  than  to  live  in  great  trouble. 
Dr.  Martin,  they  tell  me  all  the  bed  of  the 
sea  out  yonder  under  the  Atlantic  is  a 
smooth,  smooth  floor,  with  no  currents,  or 
tides,  or  streams,  but  a  great  calm  ;  and 
there  is  no  life  down  there  of  any  kind. 
Well,  that  night  I  seemed  to  see  the  dead 
who  have  perished  by  sea  lying  there  calm 
and  quiet  with  their  hands  folded  across 
their  breasts.  A  great  company  it  was,  and 
a  great  graveyard,  strewed  over  with  sleep- 
ing shapes,  all  at  rest  and  quiet,  waiting  till 
they  hear  the  trumpet  of  the  archangel 
sounding  so  that  even  the  dead  will  hear 
and  live  again.  It  was  a  solemn  sight  to 
see,  doctor.  Somehow  I  came  to  think  it 
would  not  be  altogether  a  bad  thing  for  the 
poor  young  troubled  creature  to  go  down 
there  among  them  and  be  at  rest.  There 
are  some  people  who  seem  too  tender  and 
delicate  for  this  world.  Yet  if  there  had 
come  a  chance  I'd  have  laid  down  my  life 
for  hers,  even  then,  when  I  knew  nothing 
mucli  about  her." 

"  Tardif,"  I  said,  "  I  did  not  know  what 
a  good  fellow  you  are,  though  I  ought  to 
have  known  it  by  this  time." 

"  No,"  he  answered,  "  it  is  not  in  me ; 
it's  something  in  her.  You  feel  something 
of  it  yourself,  doctor,  or  how  could  you 
stay  in  a  poor  little  house  like  this,  thinking 
of  nothing  but  her,  and  not  caring  about  the 
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weather  keeping  you  away  from  home  ?  But 
let  me  go  on.  In  the  morning  she  came  on 
deck,  and  talked  to  me  about  the  islands, 
and  where  she  could  live  cheaply,  and  it 
ended  in  her  coming  home  here  to  lodge  in 
our  little  spare  room.  There  was  another 
curious  thing — she  had  not  any  luggage  with 
her,  not  a  bos  nor  a  bag  of  any  kind.  She 
never  knew  that  I  knew,  for  that  would 
have  troubled  her.  It  is  my  belief  that  she 
has  run  away." 

"  But  who  can  she  have  run  away  from, 
Tardif?"  I  asked. 

"God  knows,"  he  answered,  "but  the 
girl  has  suffered ;  you  can  see  that  by  her 
face.  "Whoever  or  whatever  she  has  run 
away  from,  her  cheeks  are  white  from  it, 
and  her  heart  sorrowful.  I  know  nothing 
of  her  secret ;  but  this  I  do  know  :  she  is  as 
good,  and  true,  and  sweet  a  little  soul  as  my 
poor  little  wife  was.  She  has  been  here  all 
winter,  doctor,  living  under  my  eye,  and  I've 
waited  on  her  as  her  servant,  though  a 
rough  servant  I  am  for  one  like  her.  She 
has  tried  to  make  herself  cheerful  and  con- 
tented with  our  poor  ways.  See,  she  mended 
me  that  bit  of  net ;  those  are  her  meshes, 
though  her  pretty  white  fingers  were  made 
sore  by  the  twine.  She  would  mend  it,  sit- 
ting where  you  are  now  in  the  chimney-cor- 
ner. Xo ;  if  mam'zelle  should  die,  it  will 
be  a  great  grief  of  heart  to  me.  If  I  could 
offer  my  life  to  God  in  place  of  hers,  I'd  do 
it  willingly." 

"  Xo,  she  will  not  die.  Look  there, 
Tardif  I  "  I  said,  pointing  to  the  door-sill  of 
the  inner  room.  A  white  card  had  been 
slipped  under  the  door  noiselessly — a  signal 
agreed  upon  between  Mother  Eenouf  and 
me,  to  inform  me  that  my  patient  had  at 
last  fallen  into  a  profound  slumber,  which 
seemed  likely  to  continue  some  hours.  She 
had  slept  perhaps  a  few  minutes  at  a  time 
before,  but  not  a  refreshing,  wholesome 
Bleep.  Tardif  understood  the  silent  signal 
as  well  as  I  did,  and  a  more  solemn  expres- 
sion settled  on  his  face.  After  a  while  he 
put  away  his  pipe,  and,  stepping  barefoot 
across  the  floor  without  a  sound,  he  stopped 
the  clock,  and  brought  back  to  the  table, 
where  an  oil-lamp  was  burning,  a  large  old 
Bible.     Throughout  the  long  night,  when- 


ever I  awoke,  for  I  threw  myself  on  the 
fern  bed  and  slept  fitfully,  I  saw  his  hand- 
some face,  with  its  rough,  unkempt  hair 
falling  across  his  forehead  as  it  was  bent 
over  the  book,  while  his  mouth  moved  silent- 
ly as  he  read  to  himself  chapter  after  chapter, 
and  turned  softly  the  pages  before  him. 

I  feU  into  a  heavy  slumber  just  before 
daybreak,  and  when  I  awoke  two  or  three 
hours  after  I  found  that  the  house  had  been 
put  in  order,  just  as  usual,  though  no  sound 
had  disturbed  me.  I  glanced  anxiously  at 
the  closed  door.  That  it  was  closed,  and 
the  white  card  still  on  the  sill,  proved  to  me 
that  our  charge  had  no  more  been  disturbed 
than  myself.  The  thought  struck  me  that 
the  morning  light  would  shine  full  upon  the 
weak  and  weary  eyelids  of  the  sleeper ;  but 
upon  going  out  into  the  fold  to  look  at  her 
casement,  I  discovered  that  Tardif  had  been 
before  me  and  covered  it  with  an  old  sail. 
The  room  within  was  suflSciently  darkened. 

The  morning  was  more  than  half  gone 
before  Mother  Renouf  opened  the  door  and 
came  out  to  us,  her  old  face  looking  more 
haggard  than  ever,  but  her  little  eyes  twin- 
kling with  satisfaction.  She  gave  me  a  pat- 
ronizing nod,  but  she  went  up  to  Tardif, 
laid  a  hand  on  each  of  his  broad  shoulders, 
and  looked  him  keenly  in  the  face. 

"  All  goes  well,  my  friend,"  slie  said,  sig- 
nificantly. "  Your  little  mam'zelle  does  not 
think  of  going  to  the  good  God  yet." 

I  did  not  stay  to  watch  how  Tardif  re- 
ceived this  news,  for  I  was  impatient  myself 
to  see  how  slie  was  going  on.  Thank 
Heaven,  the  fever  was  gone,  the  delirium  at 
an  end.  The  dark-gray  eyes,  opening  lan- 
guidly as  my  fingers  touched  her  wrist,  were 
calm  and  intelligent.  She  was  as  weak  as  a 
kitten,  but  that  did  not  trouble  me  much. 
I  was  sure  her  natural  health  was  good,  and 
she  would  soon  recover  her  lost  strength. 
I  had  to  stoop  down  to  hear  what  she  was 
saying." 

"Have  I  kept  quite  still,  doctor?"  she 
asked,  faintly. 

I  must  own  that  my  eyes  smarted,  and 
my  voice  was  not  to  be  trusted.  I  had  never 
felt  so  overjoyed  in  my  life  as  at  that  mo- 
ment. But  what  a  singular  wish  to  be 
obedient  possessed  this  girl !     What  a  won- 
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derfiil  power  of  submissive  self-control !  If 
she  liad  cast  aside  authority  and  broken 
away  from  it,  as  she  had  done  apparently, 
there  must  have  been  some  great  provoca- 
tion before  a  nature  like  liers  could  venture 
to  assert  its  own  independence. 

I  had  ample  time  for  turning  over  this 


nurse.  The  almost  childish  face  grew  visi- 
bly better  before  my  eyes,  and  when  night 
came  I  had  to  acknowledge  somewhat  reluc- 
tantly that  as  soon  as  a  boat  could  leave  the 
island  it  would  be  my  bounden  duty  to  re- 
turn to  Guernsey. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  Tardif,"  murmured 


reflection,  for  Mother  Renouf  was  worn  out 
and  needed  rest,  and  Suzanne  Tardif  was 
of  little  use  in  the  sick-room.  I  scarcely 
left  my  patient  all  that  day,  for  the  rumor 
I  had  set  afloat  the  day  before  was  sufficient 
to  make  it  a  difficult  task  to  procure  another 


the  girl  to  me  that  night,  after  she  had 
awakened  from  a  secoud  long  and  peaceful 
sleep. 

I  called  him,  and  he  came  in  barefoot, 
his  broad,  burly  frame  seeming  to  fill  up  all 
the  little  room.     She  could  not  lift  up  her 
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head,  but  her  face  was  turned  toward  us, 
and  she  held  out  her  small,  wasted  hand  to 
him,  smiling  faintly.  He  fell  on  his  knees 
before  he  took  it  into  his  great,  horny  palm, 
and  looked  down  upon  it  as  he  held  it  very 
carefully  with  tears  standing  in  his  eyes. 

"  Why,  it  is  like  an  egg-shell,"  he  said. 
"  God  bless  you,  mam'zelle,  God  bless  you 
for  getting  well  again  !  " 

She  laughed  at  his  words  —  a  feeble 
though  merry  laugh,  like  a  child's — and  she 
seemed  delighted  with  the  sight  of  his 
hearty  face,  glowing  as  it  was  with  happi- 
ness. It  was  a  strange  chance  that  had 
thrown  these  two  together.  I  could  not 
allow  Tardif  to  remain  long;  but  after  that 
she  kept  devising  little  messages  to  send  to 
him  tlirough  me  whenever  I  was  about  to 
leave  her.  Her  intercourse  with  Mother 
Renouf  was  extremely  limited,  as  the  old 
woman's  knowledge  of  English  was  slight; 
and  with  Suzanne  she  could  hold  no  conver- 
sation at  alh  It  happened,  in  consequence, 
that  I  was  the  only  person  who  could  talk 
or  listen  to  her  through  the  long  and  dreary 
hours. 


CHAPTER   THE   SEVENTH. 

WHO    AEE    HER    FEIENDS? 

At  another  time  I  might  have  recog- 
nized the  danger  of  my  post ;  but  my  pa- 
tient had  become  so  childish-looking,  and 
her  mind,  enfeebled  by  delirium,  was  in  so 
childish  a  condition,  that  it  seemed  to  me 
little  more  than  tending  some  young  girl 
whose  age  was  far  below  my  own.  I  did 
not  trouble  myself,  moreover,  with  any  ex- 
act introspection.  There  was  an  under- 
current of  satisfaction  and  happiness  run- 
ning through  the  hours  which  I  was  not 
inclined  to  fathom.  The  winds  continued 
against  me,  and  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
devote  myself  to  mam'zelle,  as  I  called  her 
in  common  with  the  people  about  me.  She 
was  still  so  far  in  a  precarious  state  that,  if 
she  had  been  living  in  Guernsey,  it  would 
Lave  been  my  duty  to  pay  to  her  unflagging 
attention. 

But  upon  Friday  afternoon  Tardif,  who 
had  been  down  to  the  Oreux  Harbor,  brought 


back  the  information  that  one  of  the  Sark 
cutters  was  about  to  venture  to  make  the 
passage  across  the  Channel  the  next  morn- 
ing, to  attend  the  Saturday  market,  if  the 
wind  did  not  rise  again  in  the  night.  It 
was  clear  as  day  what  I  must  do.  I  must 
bid  farewell  to  my  patient,  however  reluc- 
tant I  might  be,  with  a  very  nncei-tain 
prospect  of  seeing  her  again.  A  patient  in 
Sark  could  not  have  many  visits  from  a  doc- 
tor in  Guernsey. 

She  was  recovering  with  the  wonderful 
elasticity  of  a  thoroughly  sound  constitu- 
tion ;  but  I  had  not  considered  it  advisable 
for  her  even  to  sit  up  yet,  with  her  broken 
arm  and  sprained  ankle.  I  took  my  seat 
beside  her  for  the  last  time,  her  fair,  sweet 
face  lying  upon  the  pillow  as  it  had  done 
when  I  first  saw  it,  only  the  look  of  suffer- 
ing was  gone.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to 
learn  something  of  the  mystery  that  sur- 
rounded her ;  and  the  child,  as  I  called  her 
to  myself,  was  so  submissive  to  me  that  she 
would  answer  my  questions  readily. 

"  Mam'zelle,"  I  said,  "  I  am  going  away 
to-night.     You  will  be  sorry  to  lose  me?  " 

"  Very,  very  sorry,"  she  answered,  in 
her  low,  touching  voice.  "  Are  yon  obliged 
to  go  ?  " 

If  I  had  not  been  obliged  to  go,  I  should 
then  and  there  have  made  a  solemn  vow  to 
remain  with  her  till  she  was  well  again. 

"  I  must  go,"  I  said,  shaking  off  the 
ridiculous  and  troublesome  idea.  "I  have 
been  away  nearly  six  days.  Six  days  is  a 
long  holiday  for  a  doctor." 

"  It  has  not  been  a  holiday  for  you,"  she 
whispered,  her  eyes  fastened  upon  mine, 
and  shining  like  clear  stars. 

"  Well,"  I  repeated,  "  I  must  go.  Be- 
fore I  go  I  wish  to  write  to  your  friends  for 
you.  You  will  not  be  strong  enough  to 
write  yourself  for  some  days,  and  it  is  quite 
time  they  knew  what  danger  you  have  been 
in.  I  have  brought  a  pen  and  paper,  and  1 
will  post  the  letter  as  soon  as  I  reach 
Guernsey." 

A  faint  flush  colored  her  face,  and  she 
turned  her  eyes  away  from  me. 

"Why  do  you  think  I  ought  to  write?  " 
she  asked  at  length. 

"  Because    you    have    been    very    near 
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death,"  I  answered.  "If  you  had  died,  not 
one  of  us  would  have  known  whom  to  com- 
municate with,  unless  you  had  left  some  di- 
rection in  that  box  of  yours,  which  is  not 
very  likely." 

"No,"  she  said,  "you  would  find  noth- 
ing there.  I  suppose  if  I  had  died  nobody 
would  ever  have  known  who  I  am.  How 
curious  that  would  have  been  !  " 

Was  she  amused,  or  was  she  saddened 
by  the  thought  ?     I  could  not  tell. 

"It  would  have  been  very  painful  to 
Tardif  and  to  me,"  I  said.  "It  must  be 
very  painful  to  your  friends,  whoever  they 
are,  not  to  know  what  has  become  of  you. 
Give  me  permission  to  write  to  them. 
There. can  scarcely  be  reasons  suflBcient  for 
you  to  separate  yourself  from  them  like 
this.  Besides,  you  cannot  go  on  living  in  a 
fisherman's  cottage;  you  were  not  born  to 
it—" 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  "  she  asked,  quick- 
ly, with  a  sharp  tone  in  her  voice. 

It  was  somewhat  difScult  to  answer  that 
question.  There  was  nothing  to  indicate 
what  position  she  had  been  used  to.  I  had 
seen  no  token  of  wealth  about  her  room, 
which  was  as  homely  as  any  other  cottage 
chamber.  Her  conversation  had  been  the 
simple,  childish  talk  of  an  invalid  recover- 
ing from  a  serious  illness,  and  had  scarcely 
proved  her  to  be  an  educated  person.  Yet 
there  was  something  in  her  face  and  tones 
and  manner  which,  as  plainly  to  Tardif  as 
to  me,  stamped  this  runaway  girl  as  a  lady. 

"  Let  me  write  to  your  friends,"  I  urged, 
waiving  the  question.  "  It  is  not  fit  for 
you  to  remain  here.  I  beg  of  you  to  allow 
me  to  communicate  with  them." 

Her  face  quivered  like  a  child's  when  it 
is  partly  frightened  and  partly  grieved. 

"I  have  no  friends,"  she  said;  "not  one 
real  friend  in  the  world." 

An  almost  irresistible  inclination  assailed 
me  to  fall  on  my  knees  beside  her,  as  I  had 
seen  Tardif  do,  and  take  a  solemn  oath  to 
be  her  faithful  servant  and  friend  as  long  as 
my  life  should  last.  This,  of  course,  I  did 
not  do;  but  the  sound  of  the  words  so 
plaintively  spoken,  and  the  sight  of  her 
quivering  face,  rendered  her  a  hundredfold 
more  interesting  to  me. 


"Mam'zelle,"  I  said,  taking  her  hand  in 
mine,  "if  ever  you  should  need  a  friend, 
you  may  count  upon  Martin  Dobr6e  as  one 
as  true  as  any  you  could  wish  to  have.  Tar- 
dif is  another.  Never  say  again  you  have  no 
friends." 

"Thank  you,"  she  answered,  simply. 
"  I  will  count  you  and  Tardff  as  my  friends. 
But  I  have  no  others,  so  you  need  not  write 
to  anybody." 

"  But  what  if  you  had  died  ? "  I  persisted. 

"You  would  have  buried  me  quietly 
up  there,"  she  answered,  "in  the  pleasant 
graveyard,  where  the  birds  sing  all  day 
long,  and  I  should  have  been  forgotten 
soon.     Am  I  likely  to  die,  Dr.  Martin?  " 

"  Certainlynot," I  replied,  hastily;  "noth- 
ing of  the  kind.  You  are  going  to  get  well 
and  strong  again.  But  I  must  bid  you 
good-by,  now,  since  you  have  no  friends  to 
write  to.  Can  I  do  any  thing  for  you  in 
Guernsey?  lean  send  you  anything  you 
fancy." 

"  I  do  not  want  any  thing,"  she  said. 

"You  want  a  great  number  of  things,"  I 
said;  "medicines,  of  course — what  is  the 
good  of  a  doctor  who  sends  no  medicine  ? 
— and  books.  You  wiU  have  to  keep  your- 
self quiet  a  long  time.  You  would  like 
some  books?" 

"Oh,  I  have  longed  for  books,"  she  said, 
sighing ;  "  but  don't  buy  any ;  lend  me  some 
of  your  own." 

"Mine  would  be  very  unsuitable  for  a 
young  lady,"  I  answered,  laughing  at  the 
thought  of  my  private  library.  "  May  I  ask 
why  I  am  not  to  buy  any  ?  " 

"Because  I  have  no  money  to  spend  in 
books,"  she  said. 

"  Well,"  I  replied,  "  I  will  borrow  some 
for  you  from  the  ladies  I  know.  We  wiU 
not  waste  our  money,  neither  you  nor  I." 

I  stood  looking  at  her,  finding  it  harder 
to  go  away  than  I  had  supposed.  So  close- 
ly had  I  watched  the  changes  upon  her  face, 
that  every  line  of  it  was  deeply  engraved 
upon  my  memory.  Other  and  more  fa- 
miliar faces  seemed  to  have  faded  in  pro- 
portion to  that  distinctness  of  impression. 
Julia's  features,  for  instance,  had  become 
blurred  and  obscure,  like  a  painting  which 
has  lost  its  original  clearness  of  tone. 
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"How  soon  will  you  come  back  again?" 
asked  the  faint,  plaintive  voice. 

Clearly  it  did  not  occur  to  her  that  I 
could  not  pay  her  a  visit  without  great  diffi- 
culty. I  knew  how  it  was  next  to  an  im- 
possibility to  get  over  to  Sark,  for  some 
time  at  least;  but  I  felt  ready  to  combat 
even  impossibilities. 

"  I  will  come  back,"  I  said — "  yes,  I 
promise  to  come  back  in  a  week's  time. 
Make  haste  and  get  well  before  then,  mam'- 
zelle.     Good-by,  now  ;  good-by." 

I  was  going  to  sleep  at  Vaudin's  Inn, 
near  to  Creux  Harbor,  from  which  the  cut- 
ter would  sail  almost  before  the  dawn.  At 
five  o'clock  we  started  on  our  passage — a 
boat-load  of  fishermen  bound  for  the  mar- 
ket. The  cold  was  sharp,  for  it  was  still 
early  in  March,  and  the  easterly  wind 
pierced  the  skin  like  a  myriad  of  fine  nee- 
dles. A  waning  moon  was  hanging  in  the 
sky  over  Guernsey,  and  the  east  was  grow- 
ing gray  with  the  coming  morning.  By  the 
time  the  sun  was  fairly  up  out  of  its  bed  of 
low-lying  clouds,  we  had  rounded  the  south- 
ern point  of  Sark,  and  were  in  sight  of  the 
Havre  Gosselin.  But  Tardif 's  cottage  was 
screened  by  the  cliffs,  and  I  could  catch  no 
glimpse  of  it,  though,  as  we  rowed  onward, 
I  saw  a  fine,  thin  column  of  white  smoke 
blown  toward  us.  It  was  from  his  hearth,  I 
knew,  and,  at  this  moment,  he  was  prepar- 
ing an  early  breakfast  for  my  invalid.  I 
watched  it  till  all  the  coast  became  an  indis- 
tinct outline  against  the  sky. 


CHAPTER  THE  EIGHTH. 

THE    SIXTIES    OF    GUERXSET. 

I  WAS  more  than  half-numb  with  cold  by 
the  time  we  landed  at  the  quay,  opposite 
the  Sark  office.  The  place  was  all  alive, 
seeming  the  more  busy  and  animated  to  me 
for  the  solitary  six  days  I  had  been  spend- 
ing since  last  Sunday.  The  arrival  of  our 
boat,  and  especially  my  appearance  in  it, 
created  quite  a  stir  among  the  loungers  who 
are  always  hanging  about  the  pier.  By  this 
time  every  individual  in  St.  Peter-port  knew 
that  Dr.  Martin  Dobr6e  had  been  missing 


for  several  days,  having  gone  out  in  a  fisher- 
man's boat  to  Sark  the  Sunday  before.  I 
had  seen  myself  in  the  glass  before  leaving 
my  chamber  at  Vaudin's,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent I  presented  the  haggard  appearance  of  a 
shipwrecked  man.  A  score  of  voices  greeted 
me ;  some  welcoming,  some  chaffing.  "  Glad 
to  see  you  again,  old  fellow  !  "  "  What  news 
from  Sark  ?  "  "  Been  m  quod  for  a  week  ? " 
"  His  hair  is  not  cut  short !  "  "  No ;  he  has 
tarried  in  Sark  till  his  beard  he  grown !  " 
There  was  a  circling  langh  at  this  last  jest 
at  my  appearance,  which  had  been  uttered 
by  a  good-tempered,  jovial  clergyman,  who 
was  passing  by  on  his  way  to  the  town 
church.  I  did  my  best  to  laugh  and  banter 
in  return,  but  it  was  like  a  bear  dancing 
with  a  sore  head.  I  felt  gloomy  and  un- 
comfortable. A  change  had  come  over  me 
since  I  left  home,  for  my  return  was  by  no 
means  an  unmixed  pleasure. 

As  I  was  proceeding  along  the  quay, 
with  a  train  of  sympathizing  attendants,  a 
man,  who  was  driving  a  large  cart  piled 
with  packages  in  cases,  as  if  they  had  come 
in  from  England  by  the  steamer,  touched 
his  hat  to  me,  and  stopped  the  horse.  It 
was  in  order  to  inform  me  that  he  was  con- 
veying furniture  which  we — that  is,  Julia 
and  I — had  ordered,  up  to  our  new  house, 
the  windows  of  which  I  could  see  glistening 
in  the  morning  sun.  My  spirits  did  not  rise, 
even  at  this  cheerful  information.  I  looked 
coldly  at  the  cases,  bade  the  man  go  on,  and 
shook  off  my  train  by  taking  an  abrupt  turn 
up  a  flight  of  steps,  leading  directly  into  the 
Haute  Rue. 

I  had  chosen  instinctively  the  nearest 
by-way  homeward,  but,  once  in  the  Haute 
Rue,  I  did  not  pursue  it.  I  turned  again 
upon  a  sadden  thought  toward  the  Market 
Square,  to  see  if  I  could  pick  up  any  dainties 
to  tempt  the  delicate  appetite  of  my  Sark 
patient.  Every  step  I  took  brought  me  into 
contact  with  some  friend  or  acquaintance, 
whom  I  would  have  avoided  gladly.  The 
market  was  sure  to  be  full  of  them,  for  the 
ladies  of  Guernsey,  like  Frenchwomen, 
would  be  there  in  shoals,  with  their  maid- 
servants behind  them  to  carry  their  pur- 
chases. Yet  I  turned  toward  it,  as  I  said, 
braving  both  congratulations  and  curiosity, 
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to  see  "wliat  I  could  buy  for  Tardifs  "mam'- 
zelle." 

The  square  had  all  the  peculiar  anima- 
tion of  an  early  market  where  ladies  do 
their  own  bargaining.  As  I  had  known  be- 
forehand, most  of  my  acquaintances  were 
there  ;  for  in  Guernsey  the  feminine  element 
predominates  terribly,  and  most  of  my  ac- 
quaintances were  ladies.  The  peasant-wom- 
en behind  the  stalls  also  knew  me.  Most 
of  them  nodded  to  me  as  I  strolled  slowly 
through  the  crowd,  but  they  were  mucb 
too  busy  to  suspend  their  purchases  in  order 
to  catecliise  me  just  then,  being  sure  of  me 
at  a  future  time.  I  had  not  done  badly  in 
choosing  the  busiest  street  for  my  way 
home. 

But  as  I  left  the  Market  Square  I  came 
suddenly  upon  Julia,  face  to  face.  It  had 
all  the  effect  of  a  shock  upon  me.  Like 
many  other  women,  she  seldom  looked  well 
out-of-doors.  The  prevailing  fashion  never 
suited  her,  however  the  bonnets  were  worn, 
w-bether  hanging  down  the  neck  or  slouched 
over  the  forehead,  rising  spoon-shaped  tow- 
ard the  sky,  or  lying  like  a  flat  plate  on  the 
crown.  Julia's  bonnet  always  looked  as  if 
it  had  been  made  for  somebody  else.  She 
was  fond  of  wearing  a  shawl,  which  hung 
ungracefully  about  her,  and  made  her  figure 
look  squarer  and  her  shoulders  higher  than 
they  really  were.  Her  face  struck  sharply 
upon  my  brain,  as  if  I  had  never  seen  it  dis- 
tinctly before ;  not  a  bad  face,  but  unmis- 
takably plain,  and  just  now  with  a  frow^n 
upon  it,  and  her  heavy  eyebrows  knitted 
forbiddingly.  A  pretty  little  basket  was  in 
her  hand,  and  her  mind  was  full  of  the  bar- 
gains she  was  bent  upon.  She  was  even 
more  surprised  and  startled  by  our  encoun- 
ter than  I  was,  and  her  manner,  when  taken 
by  surprise,  was  apt  to  be  abrupt. 

"Why,  Martin  !  "  she  ejaculated. 

<'  Weil,  Julia !  "  I  said. 

We  stood  looking  at  one  another  much 
in  the  same  way  as  we  used  to  do  years  be- 
fore, when  she  had  detected  me  in  some 
boyish  prank,  and  assumed  the  mentor 
while  I  felt  a  culprit.  How  really  I  felt  a 
culprit  at  that  moment  she  could  not  guess. 

"I-told  you  just  how  it  would  be,"  she 
said,  in  her  mentor  voice.     "  I  knew  there 


was  a  storm  coming,  and  I  begged  and  en- 
treated of  you  not  to  go.  Tour  mother  has 
been  ill  all  the  week,  and  your  father  has 
been  as  cross  as — as — " 

"As  two  sticks,"  I  suggested,  precisely 
as  I  might  have  done  when  I  was  thirteen. 

"  It  is  nothing  to  laugh  at,"  said  Julia, 
severely.  "  I  shall  say  nothing  about  my- 
self and  my  own  feelings,  though  they  have 
been  most  acute,  the  wind  blowing  a  hurri- 
cane for  twenty-four  hours  together,  and 
we  not  sure  that  you  had  even  reached  Sark 
in  safety.  Your  mother  and  I  wanted  to 
charter  the  Eescue,  and  send  her  over  to 
fetch  you  home  as  soon  as  the  worst  of  the 
storm  was  over,  but  my  uncle  pooh-poohed 
it." 

"I  am  very  glad  he  did,"  I  replied,  in- 
voluntarily. 

"  He  said  you  would  be  more  than  ready 
to  come  back  in  the  first  cutter  that  sailed," 
she  went  on.  "  I  suppose  you  have  just 
come  in? " 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "and  I'm  half  numbed 
with  cold,  and  nearly  famished  with  hunger. 
You  don't  give  me  as  good  a  welcome  as 
the  Prodigal  Son  got,  Julia." 

"  No,"  she  answered,  softening  a  little ; 
"but  I'm  not  sorry  to  see  you  safe  again. 
I  would  turn  back  with  you,  but  I  like  to 
do  the  marketing  myself,  for  the  servants 
wiU  buy  any  thing.  Martin,  a  whole  cart- 
load of  our  furniture  is  come  in.  You  will 
find  the  invoice  inside  my  davenport.  We 
must  go  down  this  afternoon  and  superin- 
tend the  unpacking." 

"Very  well,"  I  said;  "but  I  cannot  stay 
longer  now." 

I  did  not  go  on  with  any  lighter  heart 
than  before  this  meeting  with  Julia.  I  had 
scrutinized  her  face,  voice,  and  manner, 
with  unwonted  criticism.  As  a  rule,  a  face 
that  has  been  before  us  all  our  days  is  as 
seldom  an  object  of  criticism  as  any  family 
portrait  which  has  hung  against  the  same 
place  on  the  wall  all  our  lifetime.  The  lat- 
ter fills  up  a  space  which  would  otherwise 
be  blank ;  the  former  does  very  little  else. 
It  never  strikes  you ;  it  is  almost  invisible 
to  you.  There  would  be  a  blank  space  left 
if  it  disappeared,  and  you  could  not  fill  it 
up  from  memory.    A  phantom  has  been  liv- 
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ing,  breathing,  moving  beside  yon,  with 
vanishing  features  and  no  very  real  pres- 
ence. 

I  had,  therefore,  for  the  first  time  criti- 
cised my  future  wife.  It  was  a  good,  honest, 
plain,  sensible  face,  with  some  fine,  insidious 
lines  about  the  corners  of  the  eyes  and  lips, 
and  across  the  forehead.  They  could  hardly 
be  called  wrinkles  yet,  but  they  were  the 
first  faint  sketch  of  them,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  obliterate  the  slightest  touch  etclied 
by  Time.  She  was  five  years  older  than  I 
— thirty-three  last  birthday.  There  was  no 
more  chance  for  our  Guernsey  girls  to  con- 
ceal their  age  than  for  the  unhappy  daugh- 
ters of  peers,  whose  dates  are  faithfully 
kept,  and  recorded  in  the  Peerage.  The 
upper  classes  of  the  island,  who  were  linked 
together  by  endless  and  intricate  ramifica- 
tions of  relationship,  formed  a  kind  of  large 
family,  with  some  of  its  advantages  and 
many  of  its  drawbacks.  In  one  sense  we 
had  many  things  in  common;  our  family 
histories  were  public  property,  as  also  our 
private  characters  and  circumstances.  For 
instance,  my  own  engagement  to  Julia,  and 
our  approaching  marriage,  gave  almost  as 
much  interest  to  the  island  as  though  we 
were  members  of  each  household. 

I  have  looked  out  a  passage  in  the  stand- 
ard work  upon  the  Channel  Islands.  They 
are  the  words  of  an  Englishman  who  was 
studying  us  more  philosophically  than  we 
imagined.  Unknown  to  ourselves  we  had 
been  under  his  microscope.  "At  a  period 
not  very  distant,  society  in  Guernsey  grouped 
itself  into  two  divisions — one,  including 
tliose  families  who  prided  themselves  on 
ancient  descent  and  landed  estates,  and  who 
regarded  themselves  as  ih.^  pur  sang ;  and 
the  other,  those  whose  fortunes  had  chiefly 
been  made  during  the  late  war  or  in  trade. 
The  former  were  called  Sixties,  the  latter 
were  the  Forties.'''' 

Xow  Julia  and  I  belonged  emphatically 
to  the  Sixties.  We  had  never  been  debased 
by  trade,  and  a  mesalliance  was  not  known 
in  our  family.  To  be  sure,  my  father  had 
lost  a  fortune  instead  of  making  one  in  any 
way ;  but  that  did  not  alter  his  position  or 
mine.  We  belonged  to  the  aristocracy  of 
Guernsey,  and  nollesse  ollige.     As  for  my 


marriage  with  Julia,  it  was  so  much  the 
more  interesting  as  the  number  of  marriage- 
able men  was  extremely  limited;  and  she 
was  considered  favored  indeed  by  Fate, 
which  had  provided  for  her  a  cousin  willing 
to  settle  down  for  life  in  the  island. 

Still  more  greetings,  more  inquiries,  more 
jokes,  as  I  wended  my  way  homeward.  I 
had  become  very  weary  of  them  before  I 
turned  into  our  own  drive.  My  father  was 
just  starting  off  on  horseback.  He  looked 
exceedingly  weU  on  horseback,  being  a  very 
handsome  man,  and  in  excellent  preserva- 
tion. His  hair,  as  white  as  snow,  was  thick 
and  well  curled,  and  his  face  almost  with- 
out a  wrinkle.  He  had  married  young,  and 
was  not  more  than  twenty-five  years  older 
than  myself.  He  stopped,  and  extended 
two  fingers  to  me. 

"  So  yon  are  back,  Martin  ? "  he  said. 
"It  has  been  a  confounded  nuisance,  you 
being  out  of  the  way  ;  and  such  weather  for 
a  man  of  my  years !  I  had  to  ride  out  three 
mUes  to  lance  a  baby's  gums,  confound  it  I 
in  all  that  storm  on  Tuesday.  Mrs.  Du- 
rande  has  been  very  ill  too ;  all  your  pa- 
tients have  been  troublesome.  But  it  must 
have  been  awfully  dull  work  for  yon  out 
yonder.  What  did  you  do  with  yourself, 
eh  ?  Make  love  to  some  of  the  pretty  Sark 
girls  behind  Julia's  back,  eh  ?  " 

My  father  kept  himself  young,  as  he  was 
very  fond  of  stating ;  his  style  of  conversa- 
tion was  eminently  so.  It  jarred  upon  my 
ears  more  than  ever  after  Tardifs  grave  and 
solemn  words,  and  often  deep  thoughts.  I 
was  on  the  point  of  answering  sharply,  but 
I  checked  myself. 

"The  weather  has  been  awful,"  I  said. 
"  How  did  my  mother  bear  it  ? " 

"  She  has  been  like  an  old  hen  clucking 
after  her  duckling  in  the  water,"  he  replied. 
"She  has  been  fretting  and  fuming  after  you 
all  the  week.  If  it  had  been  me  out  in  Sark, 
she  would  have  slept  soundly  and  ate  heart- 
ily; as  it  was  you,  she  has  neither  slept  nor 
ate.  You  are  quite  an  old  woman's  pet, 
Martin.  As  for  me,  there  is  no  love  lost  be- 
tween old  women  and  me." 

"  Good-moming,  sir,"  I  said,  turning 
away,  and  hurrying  on  to  the  house.  I 
heard  him  laugh  lightly,  and  hum  an  opera- 
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air  as  he  rode  oflf,  sitting  his  horse  with  the 
easy  seat  of  a  thorough  horseman.  He 
would  never  set  up  a  carriage  as  long  as  he 
could  ride  like  that.  I  watched  him  out  of 
sight,  and  then  went  in  to  seek  my  poor 
mother. 


CHAPTER  THE  NINTH. 

A   CLEW   TO   THE   SEOEET. 

She  was  lying  on  the  sola  in  the  breakfast- 
poom,  with  the  Venetian  blinds  down  to 
larken  the  morning  sunshine.  Her  eyes 
were  closed,  though  she  held  in  her  hands 
the  prayer-book,  from  which  she  had  been 
reading  as  usual  the  Psalms  for  the  day.  I 
bad  time  to  take  note  of  the  extreme  fragil- 
ity of  her  appearance,  which  doubtless  I 
noticed  the  more  plainly  for  my  short  ab- 
sence. Her  hands  were  very  thin,  and  her 
cheeks  hollow.  A  few  silver  threads  were 
'rowing  among  her  brown  hair,  and  a  line 
3r  two  between  her  eyebrows  were  becom- 
ing deeper.  But  while  I  was  looking  at  her, 
though  I  made  no  sort  of  sound  or  move- 
ment, she  seemed  to  feel  that  I  was  there ; 
md  after  looking  up  she  started  from  her 
sofa,  and  flung  her  arms  about  me,  pressing 
jloser  and  closer  to  me. 

"  O  Martin,  my  boy !  my  darling !  " 
she  sobbed,  "  thank  God  you  are  come  back 
safe!  Oh,  I  have  been  very  rebellious,  very 
anbelieving.  I  ought  to  have  known  that 
fou.  would  be  safe.     Oh,  I  am  thankful !  " 

"  So  am  I,  mother,"  I  said,  kissing  her, 
"and  very  hungry  into  the  bargain." 

I  knew  that  would  check  her  hysterical 
sxcitement.  She  looked  up  at  me  with 
smiles  and  tears  on  her  face  ;  but  the  smiles 
won  the  day, 

"  That  is  so  like  you,  Martin,"  she  said  ; 
"  I  believe  your  ghost  would  say  those  very 
words.  You  are  always  hungry  when  you 
come  home.  Well,  my  boy  shall  have  the 
best  breakfast  in  Guernsey.  Sit  down,  then, 
and  let  me  wait  upon  you." 

That  was  just  what  pleased  her  most 
whenever  I  came  in  from  some  ride  into  the 
Eountry.  She  was  a  woman  with  fondling, 
caressing  little  ways,  such  as  Julia  could  no 
more  perform  gracefully  than  an  elephant 


could  waltz.  My  mother  enjoyed  fetching 
my  slippers,  and  warming  them  herself  by 
the  fire,  and  carrying  away  my  boots  when 
I  took  them  off.  No  servant  was  permitted 
to  do  any  of  these  little  offices  for  me — that 
is,  when  my  father  was  out  of  the  way.  If 
he  was  there,  my  mother  sat  still,  and  left 
me  to  wait  on  myself,  or  ring  for  a  servant. 
Never  in  my  recollection  had  she  done  any 
thing  of  the  kind  for  my  father.  Had  she 
watched  and  waited  upon  him  thus  in  the 
early  days  of  their  married  life,  until  some 
neglect  or  unfaithfulness  of  his  had  cooled 
her  love  for  him  ?  I  sat  down  as  she 
bade  me,  and  had  ray  slippers  brought,  and 
felt  her  fingers  passed  fondly  through  my 
hair. 

"You  have  come  back  like  a  barbari- 
an," she  said,  "rougher  than  Tardif  himself. 
How  have  you  managed,  my  boy?  You 
must  tell  me  all  about  it  as  soon  as  your 
hunger  is  satisfied." 

"  As  soon  as  I  have  had  my  breakfast, 
mother,  I  must  put  up  a  few  things  in  a  ham- 
per to  go  back  by  the  Sark  cutter,"  I  an- 
swered. 

"  What  sort  of  things  ? "  she  asked, 
"  Tell  me,  and  I  will  be  getting  them  ready 
for  you." 

"Well,  there  will  be  some  physic,  of 
course,"  I  said ;  "  you  cannot  help  me  in 
that.  But  you  can  find  things  suitable  for  a 
delicate  appetite;  jelly,  you  know,  and  jams, 
and  marmalade ;  any  thing  nice  that  comes 
to  hand.  And  some  good  port-wine,  and  a 
few  amusing  books." 

"  Books  !  "  echoed  my  mother. 

I  recollected  at  once  that  the  books  she 
might  select,  as  being  suited  to  a  Sark  peas- 
ant, would  hardly  prove  interesting  to  my 
patient,  I  could  not  do  better  than  go  down 
to  Barbet's  circulating  library,  and  look  out 
some  good  works  there. 

"Well,  no,"  I  said;  "never  mind  the 
books.  If  you  will  look  out  the  other  things, 
those  can  wait." 

"Whom  are  they  for  ? "  asked  my  mother. 

"For  my  patient,"  I  replied,  devoting 
myself  to  the  breakfast  before  me. 

"  What  sort  of  a  patient,  Martin  ?  "  she 
inquired  again. 

"Her  name  is  Ollivier,"  I  said.     "A 
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common  name.  Our  postmaster's  name  is 
Ollivier." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  she  answered ;  "  I  know  sev- 
eral families  of  OUiviers.  I  dare  say  I  should 
know  this  person  if  you  could  tell  me  lier 
Christian  name.  Is  it  Jane,  or  Martha,  or 
Rachel  ?  " 

"I  don't  know,"  I  said;  "I  did  not  ask." 

Should  I  tell  my  mother  about  my  mys- 
terious patient?  I  hesitated  for  a  minute  or 
two.  But  to  what  good?  It  was  not  my 
habit  to  talk  about  my  patients  and  their 
ailments.  I  left  them  aU  behind  me  when  I 
crossed  the  threshold  of  home.  My  mother's 
brief  curiosity  had  been  satisfied  with  the 
name  of  Ollivier,  and  she  made  no  further 
inquiries  about  her.  But  to  expedite  me  in 
my  purpose,  she  rang,  and  gave  orders  for 
old  Pellet,  our  only  man-servant,  to  find  a 
strong  hamper,  and  told  the  cook  to  look 
out  some  jars  of  preserve. 

The  packing  of  that  hamper  interested 
me  wonderfully;  and  my  mother,  rather 
amazed  at  my  taking  the  superintendence 
of  it  in  person,  stood  by  me  in  her  store-clos- 
et, letting  me  help  myself  liberally.  There 
was  a  good  space  left  after  I  had  taken  suffi- 
cient to  supply  Miss  Ollivier  with  good  things 
for  some  weeks  to  come.  If  my  mother  had 
not  been  by,  I  should  have  filled  it  up  with 
books. 

"  Give  me  a  loaf  or  two  of  white  bread," 
I  said ;  "  the  bread  at  Tardif's  is  coarse  and 
hard,  as  I  know  after  eating  it  for  a  week. 
A  loaf,  if  you  please,  dear  mother." 

"  Whatever  are  you  doing  here,  Mar- 
tin ? "  exclaimed  Julia's  unwelcome  voice 
behind  me.  Her  bilious  attack  had  not 
quite  passed  away,  and  her  tones  were  some- 
what sharp  and  raspy. 

"  He  has  been  li\'ing  on  Tardif's  coarse 
fare  for  a  week,"  answered  my  mother ;  "so 
now  he  has  compassion  enough  for  his  Sark 
patient  to  pack  up  some  dainties  for  her. 
If  you  could  only  give  him  one  or  two  of 
your  bad  headaches,  he  would  have  more 
sympathy  for  you." 

"  Have  you  had  one  of  your  headaches, 
Julia  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  The  worst  I  ever  had,"  she  answered. 
"  It  was  partly  your  going  off  in  that  rash 
way,  and  the  storm  that  came  on  after,  and 


the  fright  we  were  in.  You  must  not  think 
of  going  again,  Martin.  I  shall  take  care 
you  don't  go  after  we  are  married." 

Julia  had  been  used  to  speak  out  as 
calmly  about  our  marriage  as  if  it  was  no 
more  than  going  to  a  picnic.  It  grated  upon 
me  just  then;  though  it  had  been  much  the 
same  with  myself.  There  was  no  delightful 
agitation  about  the  future  that  lay  before 
us.  We  were  going  to  set  up  house-keeping 
by  ourselves,  and  that  was  all.  There  was 
no  mystery  in  it ;  no  problem  to  be  solved ; 
no  discovery  to  be  made  on  either  side. 
There  would  be  no  Blue  Beard's  chamber  iu 
our  dwelling.  We  had  grown  up  togetlier ; 
now  we  had  agreed  to  grow  old  together. 
Thkt  was  the  sxun.  total  of  marriage  to  Julia 
and  me. 

I  finished  packing  the  hamper,  and  sent 
Eellet  with  it  to  the  Sark  office,  having  ad- 
dressed it  to  Tardif,  who  had  engaged  to  be 
down  at  the  Oreux  Harbor  to  receive  it 
when  the  cutter  returned.  Then  I  made  a 
short  and  hurried  toilet,  which  by  this  time 
had  become  essential  to  my  reappearance  in 
civilized  society.  But  I  was  in  haste  to  se- 
cure a  parcel  of  books  before  the  cutter 
should  start  home  again,  with  its  courageous 
little  knot  of  market-people.  I  ran  down  to 
Barbet's,  scarcely  heeding  the  greetings 
which  were  flung  after  me  by  every  passer- 
by. I  looked  through  the  library-shelves 
with  growing  dissatisfaction,  until  I  hit  up- 
on two  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  novels,  "Pride  and 
Prejudice,"  by  Jane  Austin,  and  "David 
Copperfield."  Besides  these,  I  chose  a  book 
for  Sunday  reading,  as  my  observations  up- 
on my  mother  and  Julia  had  taught  me  that 
my  patient  could  not  read  a  novel  on  a  Sun- 
day with  a  quiet  conscience. 

Barbet  brought  half  a  sheet  of  an  old 
Times  to  form  the  first  cover  of  my  parceL 
The  shop  was  crowded  with  market-people, 
and,  as  he  was  busy,  I  undertook  to  pack 
them  myself,  the  more  willingly  as  I  had  no 
wish  for  him  to  know  what  direction  I  wrote 
upon  them.  I  was  about  to  fold  the  news- 
paper round  them,  when  my  eye  was  caught  ii- 
by  an  advertisement  at  the  top  of  one  of, 
the  columns,  the  first  line  of  which  was  print- 
ed in  capitals.  I  recollected  in  an  instant  %■ 
that  I  had  seen  it  and  read  it  before.     This 


A   CLEW   TO   THE   SECRET. 


-as  what  I  had  tried  in  vain  to  recall  while 
'ai-dif  was  describing  Miss  OUivier  to  me. 
Strayed  from  her  home  in  London,  on  the 
0th  inst.,  a  joung  lady  with  bright-brown 
ail-,  gray  eyes,  and  delicate  features;  age 
WL-nty-one.  She  is  believed  to  have  been 
lone.    TYas  dressed  in  a  blue-silk  dress,  and 
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staring  blankly  at  the  very  simple,  direct 
advertisement  under  my  eyes.  There  was 
not  the  shghtest  doubt  in  my  mind  that  it 
had  a  direct  reference  to  my  pretty  patient 
in  Sark.  I  had  a  reason  for  recollecting  the 
date  of  Tardif's  return  from  London,  the 
very  day  after  the  mournful  disaster  oflf  the 


1-skin  jacket  and  hat.  Fifty  pounds  re- 
rd  is  offered  to  any  person  giving  such 
Drmation  as  will  lead  to  her  restoration 
her  friends.  Apply  to  Messrs.  Scott  and 
)wn,  Gray's  Inn  Eoad,  E.  C." 
I  stood  perfectly  still  for  some  seconds, 


Havre  Gosselin,  when  four  gentlemen  and  a 
boatman  had  been  lost  during  a  squall  But 
I  had  no  time  for  deliberation  then,  and  I 
tore  off  a  large  corner  of  the  Times  contain- 
ing that  and  other  advertisements,  and 
thrust.it  unseen  into  my  pocket.    After  that 
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I  went  on  -witli  my  work,  and  succeeded  in 
turning  out  a  creditable  -  looking  parcel, 
which  I  carried  down  to  the  Sark  cutter. 

Before  I  returned  home  I  made  two  or 
three  half-professional  calls  upon  patients 
whom  my  father  had  visited  during  my  ab- 
sence. Everywhere  I  had  to  submit  to 
numerous  questions  as  to  my  adventures  and 
pursuits  during  my  week's  exile.  At  each 
place  curiosity  seemed  to  be  quite  satisfied 
with  the  information  that  the  young  woman 
who  had  been  hurt  by  a  fall  from  the  cliffs 
was  an  Ollivier.  With  that  freedom  and 
familiarity  which  exists  among  us,  I  was 
rallied  for  my  evident  absence  and  preoc- 
cupation of  mind,  which  were  pleasantly 
ascribed  to  the  well-known  fact  that  a 
large  quantity  of  furniture  for  our  new 
house  had  arrived  from  England  while  I 
was  away.  These  friends  of  mine  could  teU 
me  the  colors  of  the  curtains,  and  the  pat- 
terns of  the  carpets,  and  the  style  of  my 
chairs  and  tables ;  so  engrossingly  interest- 
ing to  all  our  circle  was  our  approaching 
marriage. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  had  no  leisure  to 
study  and  ponder  over  the  advertisement, 
which  by  so  odd  a  chance  had  come  into 
my  hands.  That  must  be  reserved  till  I  was 
alone  at  night. 


CHAPTER   THE   TENTH. 

jtjlia's  wedding-dress. 

Yet  I  found  my  attention  wandering, 
and  my  wits  wool-gathering,  even  in  the 
afternoon,  when  I  had  gone  down  with 
Julia  and  my  mother  to  the  new  house,  to 
see  after  the  unpacking  of  that  load  of  fur- 
niture. I  can  imagine  circumstances  in 
which  nothipg  could  be  more  delightful 
than  the  care  with  which  a  man  prepares  a 
home  for  his  future  wife.  The  very  tint  of 
the  walls,  and  the  way  the  light  falls  in 
through  the  windows,  would  become  mat- 
ters of  grave  importance.  In  what  pleasant 
spot  shall  her  favorite  chair  be  placed? 
And  what  picture  shall  hang  opposite  it  to 
catch  her  eye  the  oftenest  ?  Where  is  her 
piano  to  stand?  What  china,  and  glass,  and 
silver,  is  she  to  use?    Where  are  the  softest 


carpets  to  be  found  for  her  feet  to  tread  ? 
In  short,  where  is  the  very  best  and  dain- 
tiest of  every  thing  to  be  had,  for  the  best 
and  daintiest  little  bride  the  sun  ever  shone 
on? 

There  was  not  the  slightest  flavor  of 
this  sentiment  in  our  furnishing  of  our  new 
house.  It  was  really  more  Julia's  business 
than  mine.  We  had  had  dozens  of  furnish' 
ing  lists  to  peruse  from  the  principal  houses 
in  London  and  Paris,  as  if  even  there  it  was 
a  well-understood  thing  that  Julia  and 
were  going  to  be  married.  We  had  toiled 
through  these  catalogues,  making  pencil- 
marks  in  them,  as  though  they  were  cata- 
logues of  an  art  exhibition.  We  had  pru- 
dently settled  the  precise  sum  (of  Julia's 
money)  which  we  were  to  lay  out.  Julia's 
taste  did  not  often  agree  with  mine,  as  she 
had  no  eye  for  the  harmonies  of  color- 
singular  deficiency  among  us,  as  most  of  the 
Guernsey  women  are  born  artists.  We  were 
constantly  compelled  to  come  to  a  compro- 
mise, each  yielding  some  point;  not  with- 
out a  secret  misgiving  on  my  part  that  the 
new  house  would  have  many  an  eyesore 
about  it  for  me.  But  then  it  was  Julia's 
money  that  was  doing  it,  and  after  aU  she 
was  more  anxious  to  please  me  than  I  de 
served. 

That  afternoon  Pellet  and  I,  like  two  as 
sistants  in  a  furnishing-house,  unrolled  car 
pets  and  stretched  them  along  the  floors  be 
fore  the  critical  gaze  of  my  mother  anc 
Julia.  We  unpacked  chairs  and  table 
scanning  anxiously  for  damages  on  the  pol  r. 
ished  wood,  and  setting  them  one  after  an 
other  in  a  row  against  the  walls.  I  wen 
about  as  in  some  dream.  The  house  com 
manded  a  splendid  view  of  the  whole  groui 
of  the  Channel  Islands,  and  the  rocky  islet 
innumerable  strewed  about  the  sea.  Th 
afternoon  sun  was  shining  fuU  upon  Sark 
and  whenever  I  looked  through  the  windoi; 
I  could  see  the  cliffs  of  the  Havre  Gosselir 
purple  in  the  distance,  with  a  silver  threa- 
of  foam  at  their  foot.  No  wonder  that  m 
thoughts  wandered,  and  the  words  m. 
mother  and  Julia  were  speaking  went  in  a 
one  ear  and  out  at  the  other.  Certainly 
was  dreaming ;  but  which  part  was  th 
dream  ? 


TRUE  TO   BOTH. 
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"  I  don't  believe  he  cares  a  straw  about 
the  carpets !  "  exclaimed  Jnlia,  in  a  disap- 
pointed tone. 

"  I  do  indeed,  dear  Julia,"  I  said,  bring- 
ing myself  back  to  the  carpets.  Here  I  had 
been  obliged  to  give  in  to  Julia's  taste.  She 
iad  set  her  mind  upon  Laving  flowers  in  her 
irawing-room  carpet,  and  there  they  were, 
iarge  garlands  of  bright-colored  blossoms, 
rery  gay,  and,  as  I  ventured  to  remark  to 
nyself,  very  gaudy. 

"  You  like  it  better  than  you  did  in  the 
pattern?  "  she  asked,  anxiously. 

I  did  not  like  it  one  whit  better,  but  I 
should  have  been  a  brute  if  I  had  said  so. 
3he  was  gazing  at  it  and  me  with  so  troubled 
m  expression,  that  I  felt  it  necessary  to  set 
tier  mind  at  ease. 

"  It  is  certainly  handsomer  than  the  pat- 
tern?" I  said,  regarding  it  attentively; 
"  very  much  handsomer." 

"  You  like  it  better  than  the  plain  thing 
fou  chose  at  first?  "  pursued  Julia. 

I  was  about  to  be  hunted  into  a  corner, 
and  forced  into  denying  my  own  taste — a 
process  almost  more  painful  than  denying 
one's  faith — when  my  mother  came  to  my 
rescue.  She  could  read  us  both  as  an  open 
book,  and  knew  the  precise  moment  to  come 
between  us. 

"  Julia,  my  love,"  she  said,  "remember 
that  we  wish  to  show  Martin  those  patterns 
while  it  is  daylight.  To-morrow  is  Sunday, 
you  know." 

A  little  tinge  of  color  crept  over  Julia's 
tintless  face  as  she  told  Pellet  he  might  go. 
I  almost  wished  that  I  might  be  dismissed 
too  ;  but  it  was  only  a  vague,  wordless  wish. 
^Te  then  drew  near  to  the  window,  from 
^hich  we  could  see  Sark  so  clearly,  and 
Julia  drew  out  of  her  pocket  a  very  large 
'envelop,  which  was  bursting  with  its  con- 
tents. 

They  were  small  scraps  of  white  silk  and 
White  satin.  I  took  them  mechanically  into 
my  hand,  and  could  not  help  admiring  the 
'pure,  lustrous,  glossy  beauty  of  them.  I 
ipassed  my  fingers  over  them  softly.  There 
Iwas  something  in  the  sight  of  them  that 
[moved  me,  as  if  they  were  fragments  of  the 
ishining  garments  of  some  vision,  which  in 
Itimes  gone  by,  when  I  was  much  younger. 


had  now  and  then  floated  before  my  fancy. 
I  did  not  know  any  one  lovely  enough  to 
wear  raiment  of  glistening  white  like  these, 
unless — unless —  A  passing  glimpse  of  the 
pure  white  face,  and  glossy  hair,  and  deep 
gray  eyes  of  my  Sark  patient  flashed  across 
me. 

"  They  are  patterns  for  Julia's  wedding- 
dress,"  said  my  mother,  in  a  low,  tender 
voice. 


CHAPTER  THE   ELEVENTH. 

TETE   TO   BOTH. 

"Foe  Julial  "  I  repeated,  the  treacher- 
ous vision  fading  away  instantaneously. 
"Oh,  yes!  I  understand.  They  are  very 
beautiful — very  beautiful  indeed." 

"  Which  do  you  like  most  ?  "  asked  Julia, 
in  a  whisper,  as  she  leaned  against  my 
shoulder. 

"I  like  them  all,"  I  said.  "There  is 
scarcely  any  difference  among  them  that  I 
can  see." 

"  'So  difference !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  That 
is  so  like  a  man !  Why,  they  are  as  differ- 
ent as  can  be.  Look  here,  this  one  is  only 
five  shillings  a  yard,  and  that  is  twelve. 
Isn't  that  a  difference  ?  " 

"A  very  great  one,"  I  replied.  "But 
do  you  think  you  will  look  well  in  white, 
my  dear  Julia  ?  You  never  do  wear 
white." 

"A  bride  cannot  wear  any  thing  but 
white,"  she  said,  angrily.  "  I  declare,  Mar- 
tin, you  would  not  mind  if  I  looked  a  per- 
fect fright." 

"But  I  should  mind  very  much,"  I  urged, 
putting  my  arm  around  her ;  "  for  you  will 
be  my  wife  then,  Julia." 

She  smiled  almost  for  the  first  time  that 
afternoon,  for  her  mind  had  been  full  of  the 
famiture,  and  too  burdened  for  happiness. 
But  now  she  looked  happy. 

"You  can  be  as  nice  and  good  as  any 
one,  when  you  like,"  she  said,  gently. 

"I  shall  always  be  nice  and  good  when 
we  are  married,"  I  answered,  with  a  laugh. 
"You  are  not  afraid  of  venturing,  are  you, 
Julia?" 

"Fot  the  least  in  the  world,"  she  said. 
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"I  know  Tou,  Martin,  and  I  can  trust  you 
iuiplicitlv." 

Mr  heart  ached  at  the  words,  so  softly 
and  warmly  spoken.  But  I  laughed  again 
— at  myself  this  time,  not  at  her.  "Why 
should  she  not  trust  me?  I  would  be  as 
true  as  steel  to  her.  I  loved  no  one  better, 
and  I  would  take  care  not  to  love  any  one. 
My  word,  my  honor,  my  troth,  were  all 
plighted  to  her.  Only  a  scoundrel  and  a 
fool  would  be  unfaithful  to  an  engagement 
like  ours. 

We  walked  home  together,  we  three,  all 
contented  and  all  happy.  "We  had  a  good 
deal  to  talk  of  dm*ing  the  evening,  and  sat  np 
late.  Sundry  small  events  had  happened  in 
Guernsey  during  my  six-days'  absence,  and 
these  were  discussed  with  that  charming 
minuteness  with  which  women  canvass  fam- 
ily matters.  It  was  midnight  before  I  found 
myself  alone  in  my  own  room. 

I  had  half  forgotten  the  crumpled  paper 
in  my  waistcoat-pocket,  but  now  I  smoothed 
it  out  before  me  and  pondered  over  every 
word.  ^0,  there  could  not  be  a  doubt  that 
it  referred  to  Miss  OUivier.  "  Bright-brown 
hair,  gray  eyes,  and  delicate  features."  That 
exactly  corresponded  with  her  appearance. 
"  Blue-silk  dress,  and  seal-skin  jacket  and 
hat."  It  was  precisely  the  dress  which 
Tardif  had  described.  "Fifty  pounds  re- 
ward." That  was  a  large  sum  to  offer,  and 
the  inference  was  that  her  friends  were  per- 
sons of  good  means,  and  anxious  for  her  re- 
covery. 

"Why  should  she  have  strayed  from 
home?  That  was  the  question.  "What 
possible  reason  could  there  have  been, 
strong  enough  to  impel  a  young  and  deli- 
cately-nurtured girl  to  run  all  the  risks  and 
dangers  of  a  flight  alone  and  unprotected  ? 
Her  friends  evidently  believed  that  she  had 
not  been  run  away  with ;  there  was  not  the 
ordinary  element  of  an  elopement  in  this 
case. 

But  Miss  Ollivier  had  assured  me  she 
had  no  friends.  "What  did  she  mean  by  the 
word  ?  Here  «-ere  persons  evidently  anxious 
to  discover  her  place  of  concealment.  "Were 
they  friends?  or  could  they  by  any  chance 
be  enemies  ?  This  is  not  an  age  when  en- 
mity is  very  rampant.     For  my  own  part,  I 


had  not  an  enemy  in  the  world.  "Why 
should  this  pretty,  habitually-obedient,  self- 
controlled  girl  have  any  ?  Most  probably  it 
was  one  of  those  instances  of  bitter  misun 
derstanding  which  sometimes  arise  in  fanii 
lies,  and  which  had  driven  her  to  the  desper 
ate  step  of  seeking  peace  and  quietness  by 
flight. 

Then  what  ought  I  to  do  with  this  ad' 
vertisement,  thrust,  as  it  would  seem,  pur- 
posely under  my  notice?  If  I  had  not 
wrapped  up  the  parcel  myself  at  Barbet's,  ] 
should  have  missed  seeing  it ;  or  if  Barbel 
had  picked  np  any  other  piece  of  paper,  i1 
would  not  have  come  under  my  eye.  A 
curious  concatenation  of  very  trivial  cir- 
cumstances had  ended  in  putting  into  mj 
hands  a  clew  by  which  I  could  nnravel  al 
the  mystery  about  my  Sark  patient.  "Wha" 
was  I  to  do  with  the  clew  ? 

I  might  communicate  at  once  with  Messrs 
Scott  and  Brown,  giving  them  the  informa 
tion  they  had  advertised  for  six  months  be 
fore,  and  receive  a  reply,  stating  that  it  wa 
no  longer  valuable  to  them,  or  containinj 
an  acknowledgment  of  my  claim  to  the  fift; 
pounds  reward.  I  might  sell  my  knowledg 
of  Miss  Ollivier  for  fifty  pounds.  In  doin 
so  I  might  render  her  a  great  service,  by  re 
storing  her  to  her  proper  sphere  in  society 
But  the  recollection  of  Tardifs  descriptioi 
of  her  as  looking  terrified  and  hunted  re 
curred  vividly  to  me.  The  advertisemen 
put  her  age  as  twenty-one.  I  should  no 
have  judged  her  so  old  myself,  especial! 
since  her  hair  had  been  cut  short.  But  i 
she  was  twenty-one,  she  was  old  enough 
form  plans  and  purposes  for  herself,  and 
choose,  as  far  as  she  could,  her  own  mod 
of  living.  I  was  not  prepared  to  delivf 
her  up,  until  I  knew  something  more  of  hot 
sides  of  the  question. 

Settled — that  if  I  could  see  Messrs.  Sec 
and  Brown,  and  learn  something  about  Mi 
OUivier's  friends,  I  might  be  then  able  1 
decide  whether  I  would  betray  her  to  thenc 
but  I  would  not  write.  Also,  that  I  mu 
see  her  again  first,  and  once  more  urge  ht 
to  have  confidence  in  me.  If  she  won 
trust  me  with  her  secret,  I  would  be  as  tri 
to  her  as  a  friend  as  I  meant  to  be  true 
Julia. 


STOLEN   WATERS  ARE   SWEET. 
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Having  come  to  these  conclusions,  I  cut 
the  advertisement  carefully  out  of  the 
crumpled  paper,  and  placed  it  in  my  pocket- 
book  with  portraits  of  my  mother  and  Julia. 
Here  were  mementos  of  the  three  women 
T  cared  most  for  in  the  world :  my  mother 
first,  Julia  second,  and  my  mysterious  pa- 
tient third. 


CHAPTEE  THE   TWELFTH. 

STOLEN   WATEES   AEE   SWEET. 

I  WAS  neither  in  good  spirits  nor  in 
good  temper  during  the  next  few  days.  My 
mother  and  Julia  appeared  astonished  at  this, 
for  I  was  not  ordinarily  as  touchy  and  frac- 
tious as  I  showed  myself  immediately  after 
my  sojourn  in  Sark. 

I  was  ashamed  of  it  myself.  The  new 
house,  which"  occupied  their  time  and 
thoughts  so  agreeably,  worried  me  as  it  had 
not  done  before.  I  made  every  possible  ex- 
cuse not  to  be  sent  to  it,  or  taken  to  it,  sev- 
eral times  a  day. 

The  discussions  over  Julia's  wedding- 
dress  also,  which  had  by  no  means  been 
decided  upon  on  Saturday  afternoon,  began 
to  bore  me  beyond  words.  Whenever  I 
could,  I  made  my  patients  a  pretext  for  get- 
ting away  from  them. 

One  of  them,  a  cousin  of  my  mother — as 
I  have  said,  we  were  all  cousins  of  one  de- 
gree or  another — Captain  Carey,  met  me 
on  the  quay,  a  day  or  two  after  my  return. 
He  had  been  a  commander  in  the  Eoyal 
Navy,  and,  after  cruising  about  in  all  man- 
ner of  unhealthy  latitudes,  had  returned 
to  his  native  island  for  the  recovery  of 
his  health.  He  and  his  sister  lived  together 
in  a  tvery  pleasant  house  of  their  own,  in 
the  Vale,  about  two  miles  from  St.  Peter- 
port. 

He  looked  yellow  enough  to  be  on  the 
verge  of  an  attack  of  jaundice  when  he 
came  across  me. 

"Hallo,  Martin!"  he  cried,  "I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  you,  my  boy.  I've  been  a 
little  out  of  sorts  lately;  but  I  would  not 
let  Johanna  send  for  your  father.  He  does 
very  well  to  go  dawdling  after  women,  and 
playing  with  their  pulses,  but  I  don't  want 


him  dawdling  after  me.  Tell  me  what  you 
have  to  say  about  me,  my  lad." 

He  went  on  to  tell  me  his  symptoms, 
while  a  sudden  idea  struck  me  almost  like  a 
flash  of  genius. 

I  am  nothing  of  a  genius;  but  at  that 
time  new  thoughts  came  into  my  mind  with 
wonderful  rapidity.  It  was  positively  ne- 
cessary that  I  should  run  over  to  Sark  this 
week — I  had  given  my  word  to  Miss  Ollivier 
that  I  would  do  so — but  I  dared  not  men- 
tion such  a  project  at  home.  My  mother 
and  Julia  would  be  up  in  arms  at  the  first 
syllable  I  uttered. 

What  if  I  could  do  two  patients  good  at 
one  stroke,  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone? 
Captain  Carey  had  a  pretty  little  yacht  ly- 
ing idle  in  St.  Sampson's  Harbor,  and  a  day's 
cruising  would  do  him  all  the  good  in  the 
world.  Why  should  he  not  carry  me  over 
to  Sark,  when  I  could  visit  my  other  pa- 
tient, and  nobody  be  made  miserable  by 
the  trip  ? 

"I  will  make  you  up  some  of  your  old 
medicine,"  I  said,  "but  I  strongly  recom- 
mend you  to  have  a  day  out  on  the  water ; 
seven  or  eight  hours  at  any  rate.  If  the 
weather  keeps  as  fine  as  it  is  now,  it  will  do 
you  a  world  of  good." 

"  It  is  so  dreary  alone,"  he  objected, 
"  and  Johanna  would  not  care  to  go  out  at 
this  season,  I  know." 

"  If  I  could  manage  it,"  I  said,  deliberat- 
ing, "  I  should  be  glad  to  have  a  day  with 
you." 

"Ah !  if  you  could  do  that!  "  he  replied, 
eagerly. 

"I'll  see  about  it,"  I  said.  "Should  you 
mind  where  you  sailed  to  ?  " 

"Not  at  all,  not  at  all,  my  boy,"  he  an- 
swered, "  so  that  I  get  your  company.  Ton 
shall  be  skipper,  or  helmsman,  or  both,  if 
you  like." 

"Well,  then,"  I  replied,  "yon  might 
take  me  over  to  the  Havre  Gosselin,  to  see 
how  my  patient's  broken  arm  is  going  on. 
It's  a  bore  there  being  no  resident  medical 
man  there  at  this  moment.  The  accident 
last  autumn  was  a  great  loss  to  the  isl- 
and." 

"  Ah !  poor  fellow !  "  said  Captain  Carey, 
"  he  was  a  sad  loss  to  them.    But  I'U  take 
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yoa  over  -witti  pleasure,  Martin ;  any  day 
you  iix  upon." 

"  Get  the  yacht  ship-shape,  then,"  I  said ; 
"I  think  I  can  manage  it  on  Thiirsday." 

I  did  not  say  at  home  ■whither  I  was 
bound  on  Thursday.  I  informed  them 
merely  that  Captain  Carey  and  I  were  go- 
ing out  in  his  yacht  for  a  few  hours.  This 
was  simply  to  prevent  them  from  worrying 
themselves. 

It  was  as  delicious  a  spring  morning  as 
ever  I  remember.  As  I  rode  along  the  flat 
shore  between  St.  Peter-port  and  St.  Samp- 
son's, the  fresh  air  from  the  sea  played  about 
my  face,  as  if  to  drive  dull  care  away,  and 
make  me  as  buoyant  and  debonair  as  itself. 
The  little  waves  were  glittering  and  dan- 
cing in  the  sunshine,  and  chiming  with  the 
merry  carols  of  the  larks,  outsinging  one 
another  in  the  blue  sky  overhead.  The 
numerous  wind-mills,  like  children's  toys, 
which  were  pumping  water  out  of  the 
stone-quarries,  whirled  and  spun  busily  in 
the  brisk  breeze.  Every  person  I  met 
saluted  me  with  a  blithe  and  cheery  greet- 
ing. My  dull  spirits  had  been  blown  far 
away  before  I  set  foot  on  the  deck  of  Cap- 
tain Carey's  little  yacht. 

The  run  over  was  all  that  we  could  wish. 
The  cockle-sheU  of  a  boat,  belonging  to  the 
yacht,  bore  me  to  the  foot  of  the  ladder 
hanging  down  the  rock  at  Havre  Gosselin. 
A  very  few  minutes  took  me  to  the  top  of 
the  cliff,  and  there  lay  the  little  thatched, 
nest-like  home  of  my  patient.  I  hastened 
forward  eagerly. 

The  place  seemed  very  solitary  and  de- 
serted ;  and  a  sudden  fear  came  across  me. 
"Was  it  possible  that  she  should  be  dead? 
It  was  possible.  I  had  left  her  six  days  ago 
only  just  over  a  terrible  crisis.  There  might 
have  been  a  relapse,  a  failure  of  vital  force. 
I  might  be  come  to  find  those  shining  eyes 
hid  beneath  their  lids  forever,  and  the  pale, 
suffering  face  motionless  in  death. 

Certainly  the  rhythmic  motion  of  my 
heart  was  disturbed.  I  felt  it  contract 
painfully,  and  its  beating  suspended  for  a 
moment  or  two.  The  farmstead  was  in- 
tensely quiet,  with  the  ominous  stillness  of 
death.  All  the  windows  were  shrouded 
with  their  check  curtains.     There  was  no 


clatter  of  Suzanne's  wooden  clogs  about  the 
fold  or  the  kitchen.  If  it  had  been  Sunday, 
this  supernatural  silence  would  have  been 
easily  accounted  for ;  but  it  was  Thursday.  I 
scarcely  dared  go  on  and  learn  the  cause  of  it. 

All  silent  still  as  I  crossed  the  stony 
causeway  of  the  yard.  Not  a  face  looked 
out  from  door  or  window.  Mam'zelle's 
casement  stood  a  little  way  open,  and  the 
breeze  played  with  the  curtains,  fluttering 
them  like  banners  in  a  procession.  I  dared 
not  try  to  look  in.  The  house-door  was  ajar, 
and  I  approached  it  cautiously.  "  Thank 
God ! "  I  cried  within  myself  as  I  gazed 
eagerly  into  the  cottage. 

She  was  lying  there  upon  the  fern-bed, 
half  asleep,  her  head  fallen  back  upon  the 
pillow,  and  the  book  she  had  been  reading 
dropped  from  her  hand.  Her  dress  was  of 
some  coarse,  dark-green  stuff,  which  made 
a  charming  contrast  to  her  delicate  face  and 
bright  hair.  The  whole  interior  of  the  cot- 
tage formed  a  picture.  The  old  furniture 
of  oak,  almost  black  with  age,  the  neutral 
tints  of  the  wall  and  ceiling,  and  the  deep 
tone  of  her  green  dress,  threw  out  into 
strong  relief  the  graceful,  shining  head,  and 
pale  face. 

I  suppose  she  became  subtly  conscious, 
as  women  always  are,  that  somebody's  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  her,  for  she  awoke  fully, 
and  looked  up  as  I  lingered  on  the  door-sill. 

"O  Dr.  Martin!"  she  cried,  "I  am  so 
glad ! " 

She  looked  pleased  enough  to  be  upon 
the  point  of  trying  to  raise  herself  up  in 
order  to  welcome  me,  but  I  interposed 
quickly.  It  was  more  diflicult  than  I  had 
expected  to  assume  a  grave,  professional 
tone,  but  by  an  effort  I  did  so.  I  bade  her 
lie  still,  and  took  a  chair  at  some  little  dis- 
tance. 

"Tardif  is  gone  out  fishing,"  she  said, 
"and  his  mother  is  gone  away  too,  to  a 
christening-feast  somewhere ;  but  Mrs.  Re- 
nouf  is  to  be  here  in  an  hour  or  two.  I  told 
them  I  could  manage  very  well  as  long  as 
that." 

"  They  ought  not  to  have  left  you  alone," 
I  replied. 

"  And  I  shall  not  be  left  alone,"  she  said, 
smiling,  "  for  you  are  come,  you  see.     I  am 
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rather  glad  they  are  away  ;  for  I  -vraiited.  to 
tell  you  how  much  I  felt  your  goodness  to 
me  all  through  that  dreadful  week.  You 
are  the  first  doctor  I  ever  had  about  me, 
the  very  first.  Perhaps  you  thought  I  did 
not  know  Avhat  care  you  were  taking  of  me ; 


Suzanne  Tardif  had  been  at  hand.  But  Miss 
Ollivier  seemed  perfectly  composed,  as  much 
80  as  a  child.  She  looked  like  one  with  her 
cropped  head  of  hair,  and  frank,  open  face. 
My  own  momentary  embarrassment  passed 
away.     The  arm  was  going  on  all  right,  and 


but,  somehow  or  other,  I  knew  every  thing. 
My  mind  did  not  quite  go.  You  were  very, 
very  good  to  me." 

"  I^Tever  mind  that,"  I  said ;  "  I  am  come 
to  see  how  my  work  is  going  on.  How  is 
the  arm,  first  of  all  ?  " 

I  almost  wished  that  Mother  Renouf  or 


so  was  Mother  Eenouf  s  charge,  the  sprained 
ankle. 

"  We  must  take  care  you  are  not  lame," 
I  said,  while  I  was  feeling  carefully  the  com- 
plicated joint  of  her  ankle. 

"Lame!"  she  repeated,  in  an  alarmed 
voice,  "  is  there  any  fear  of  that  ?  " 
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"  Not  much,"  I  answered,  "  but  we  must 
be  careful,  mam'zelle.  You  must  promise 
me  not  to  set  your  foot  on  the  ground,  or  in 
any  way  rest  your  weight  upon  it,  till  I  give 
you  leave." 

"  That  means  that  you  will  have  to 
come  to  see  me  again,"  she  said;  "is  it 
not  very  difficult  to  come  over  from  Guern- 
sey ?  " 

"Not  at  all," I  answered,  "it  is  quite  a 
treat  to  me." 

Her  face  grew  very  grave,  as  if  she 
was  thinking  of  some  unpleasant  topic. 
She  looked  at  me  earnestly  and  question- 
ingly. 

"  May  I  speak  to  you  with  great  plain- 
ness, Dr.  Martin  ? "  she  asked. 

"  Speak  precisely  what  is  in  your  mind 
at  this  moment,"  I  replied. 

"  You  are  very,  very  good  to  me,"  she 
said,  holding  out  her  hand  to  me,  "  but  I 
do  not  want  you  to  come  more  often  than  is 
quite  necessary,  because  I  am  very  poor. 
If  I  were  rich,"  she  went  on  hurriedly,  "I 
should  like  you  to  come  every  day — it  is  so 
pleasant — but  I  can  never  pay  you  sufficient- 
ly for  that  long  week  you  were  here.  So 
please  do  not  visit  me  oftener  than  is  quite 
necessary." 

My  face  felt  hot,  but  I  scarcely  knew 
what  to  say.     I  bungled  out  an  answer : 

"  I  would  not  take  any  money  from  you, 
and  I  shall  come  to  see  you  as  often  as  I 
can." 

I  bound  up  her  little  foot  again  without 
another  word,  and  then  sat  down,  pushing 
my  chair  farther  from  her. 

"  You  are  not  offended  with  me,  Dr. 
Martin  ?  "  she  asked,  in  a  pleading  tone. 

"No,"  I  answered;  "but  you  are  mis- 
taken in  supposing  that  a  medical  man  has 
no  love  for  his  profession  apart  from  its 
profits.  To  see  that  your  arm  gets  properly 
well  is  part  of  my  duty,  and  I  shall  fulfil  it 
without  any  thought  of  whether  I  shall  get 
paid  for  it  or  no." 

"Now,"  she  said,  "I  must  let  you  know 
how  poor  I  am.  "Will  you  please  to  fetch 
me  my  box  out  of  my  room  ?  " 

I  was  only  too  glad  to  obey  her.  This 
seemed  to  be  an  opening  to  a  complete  con- 
fidence between  us.     Now  I  came  to  think 


of  it.  Fortune  had  favored  me  in  thus  throw- 
ing us  together  alone. 

I  lifted  the  small,  light  box  very  easily — 
there  could  not  be  many  treasures  in  it — and 
carried  it  back  to  her.  She  took  a  key  out 
of  her  pocket  and  unlocked  it  with  some 
difficulty,  but  she  could  not  raise  the  lid 
without  my  help.  I  took  care  not  to  offer 
any  assistance  until  she  asked  it. 

Yes,  there  were  very  few  possessions  in 
that  light  trunk,  but  the  first  glance  showed 
me  a  blue-silk  dress,  and  seal-skin  jacket 
and  hat.  I  lifted  them  out  for  her,  and  af- 
ter them  a  pair  of  velvet  slippers,  soiled,  as 
if  they  had  been  through  muddy  roads.  I 
did  not  utter  a  remark.  Beneath  these  lay 
a  handsome  watch  and  chain,  a  fine  dia- 
mond ring,  and  five  sovereigns  lying  loose 
in  the  box. 

"  That  is  all  the  money  I  have  in  the 
world,"  she  said,  sadly. 

I  laid  the  five  sovereigns  in  her  small, 
white  hand,  and  she  turned  them  over,  one 
after  another,  with  a  pitiful  look  on  her 
face.  I  felt  foolish  enough  to  cry  over  them 
myself. 

"  Dr.  Martin,"  was  her  unexpected  ques- 
tion after  a  long  pause,  "  do  you  know  what 
became  of  my  hair  ?  " 

"  Why?  "  I  asked,  looking  at  her  fingers 
running  through  the  short  curls  we  had  left 
her. 

"  Because  that  ought  to  be  sold  for 
something,"  she  said.  "I  am  almost  glad 
you  had  it  cut  off.  My  hair-dresser  told  me 
once  he  would  give  five  guineas  for  a  head 
of  hair  like  mine,  it  was  so  long  and  the 
color  was  uncommon.  Five  guineas  would 
not  be  half  enough  to  pay  you  though,  I 
know." 

She  spoke  so  simply  and  quietly,  that  I 
did  not  attempt  to  remonstrate  with  her 
about  her  anxiety  to  pay  me. 

"Tardif  has  it,"  I  said;  "but  of  course 
he  will  give  it  you  back  again.  Shall  I  sell 
it  for  you,  mam'zelle?  " 

"  Oh,  that  is  just  what  I  could  not  ask 
you!"  she  exclaimed.  "You  see  there  is 
no  one  to  buy  it  here,  and  I  hope  it  may  be 
a  long  time  before  I  go  away.  I  don't 
know,  though ;  that  depends  upon  whether 
I  can  dispose  of  my  things.     There  is  my 
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seal-skin,  it  cost  twenty-five  guineas  last 
year,  and  it  ought  to  be  worth  something. 
And  my  watch — see  what  a  nice  one  it  is. 
I  should  like  to  'sell  them  all,  every  one. 
Then  I  could  stay  here  as  long  as  the  money 
lasted." 

"How  much  do  you  pay  here?  "  I  in- 
quired, for  she  had  taken  me  so  far  into 
counsel  that  I  felt  justified  in  asking  that 
question. 

"  A  pound  a  week,"  she  answered. 

"  A  pound  a  week !  "  I  repeated,  in 
amazement.     "  Does  Tardif  know  that  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  he  does,"  she  said. 
"  "When  I  had  been  here  a  week  I  gave  Mrs. 
Tardif  a  sovereign,  thinking  perhaps  she 
would  give  me  a  little  out  of  it.  I  am  not 
used  to  being  poor,  and  I  did  not  know  how 
much  I  ought  to  pay.  But  she  kept  it  all, 
and  came  to  me  every  week  for  more.  "Was 
it  too  much  to  pay?  " 

"  Too  much !  "  I  said.  "  You  should 
have  spoken  to  Tardif  about  it,  my  poor 
child." 

"I  could  not  talk  to  Tardif  about  his 
mother,"  she  answered.  "  Besides,  it  would 
not  have  been  too  much  if  I  had  only  had 
plenty.  But  it  has  made  me  so  anxious.  I 
did  not  know  whatever  I  should  do  when  it 
was  all  gone.    I  do  not  know  now." 

Here  was  a  capital  opening  for  a  ques- 
tion about  her  fi-iends. 

"  You  will  be  compelled  to  communicate 
"with  your  family,"  I  said.  "You  have  told 
me  how  poor  you  are ;  cannot  you  t-rust  me 
about  your  friends  ?  " 

"I  have  no  friends,"  she  answered,  sor- 
rowfally.  "If  I  had  any,  do  you  suppose  I 
should  be  here?" 

"  I  am  one,"  I  said,  "  and  Tardif  is  an- 
other." 

"Ah,  new  friends,"  she  replied  ;  "  but  I 
mean  real  old  friends  "who  have  kno"wn  you 
all  your  life,  like  your  mother.  Dr.  Martin, 
or  your  cousin  Julia.  I  want  somebody  to 
go  to  who  knows  all  about  me,  and  say  to 
them,  after  telling  them  every  thing,  keep- 
ing nothing  back  at  all,  '  Have  I  done  right  ? 
"What  else  ought  I  to  have  done? '  No  new 
friend  could  answer  questions  like  those." 

"Was  there  any  reason  I  could  bring  for- 
"ward  to  increase  her  confidence  in  me  ?    I 


thought  there  was,  and  her  friendlessuess 
and  helplessness 'touched  me  to  the  core  of 
my  heart.  Yet  it  was  with  an  indefinable 
reluctance  that  I  brought  forward  my  argu- 
ment. 

"  Miss  OUivier,"  I  said,  "I  have  no  claim 
of  old  acquaintance  or  friendship,  yet  it  is 
possible  I  might  answer  those  questions,  if 
you  could  prevail  upon  yourself  to  tell  me 
the  circumstances  of  your  former  life.  In  a 
few  weeks  I  shall  be  in  a  position  to  show 
you  more  friendship  than  I  can  do  now.  I 
shall  have  a  home  of  my  own,  and  a  wife 
who  wiU  be  your  friend  more  fittingly,  per- 
haps, than  myself." 

"  I  knew  it,"  she  answered,  half  shyly. 
"  Tardif  told  me  you  were  going  to  marry 
your  cousin  Julia." 

Just  then  we  heard  the  fold-yard  gate 
swing-to  behind  some  one  who  was  coming 
to  the  house. 


CHAPTER  THE   THIRTEENTH. 

O^TE   rsr  A   THOrSAXD. 

I  HAD  altogether  forgotten  that  Captain 
Carey's  yacht  was  waiting  for  me  off  the 
little  bay  below ;  and  I  sprang  quickly  to 
the  door  in  the  dread  that  he  had  followed 
me. 

It  was  an  immense  relief  to  see  only 
Tardif's  tall  figure  bending  under  his  creel 
and  nets,  and  crossing  the  yard  slowly.  I 
hailed  him  and  he  quickened  his  pace,  his 
honest  features  lighting  up  at  the  sight  of 
me. 

"  How  do  you  find  mam'zelle,  doctor  ?  " 
were  his  first  eager  words. 

"  All  right,"  I  said ;  "  going  on  famous- 
ly. Sark  is  enough  to  cure  any  one  and 
any  thing  of  itself,  Tardif.  There  is  no  air 
like  it.  I  should  not  mind  being  a  little  ill 
here  myself." 

"  Captain  Carey  is  impatient  to  begone," 
he  continued.  "  He  sent  word  by  me  that 
you  might  be  "visiting  every  house  in  the 
island,  you  had  been  away  so  long." 

"  Not  so  very  long,"  I  said,  testily  ;  "  but 
I  "will  just  run  in  and  say  good-by,  and  then 
I  want  you  to  walk  with  me  to  the  cliff." 

I  turned  back  for  a  last  look  and  a  last 
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"word.  Xo  chance  of  learning  her  secret 
no'n".  The  picture  was  as  perfect  as  when 
I  had  had  the  first  glimpse  of  it,  only  her 
face  had  grown,  if  possible,  more  charming 
after  mr  renewed  scrutiny  of  it. 

There  are  faces  that  grow  upon  you  the 
longer  and  the  oftener  you  look  upon  them ; 
faces  that  seem  to  have  a  veil  over  them, 
which  melts  away  like  the  thin,  fine  mist  of 
the  morning  upon  the  clifi's,  until  they  flash 
out  in  their  full  color  and  beauty.  The  last 
glance  was  eminently  satisfactory,  and  so 
was  the  last  word. 

"  Shall  I  send  you  the  hair  ? "  asked 
Miss  Ollivier,  returning  practically  to  a  mat- 
ter of  business. 

"  To  be  sure,"  I  answered.  "I  shall  dis- 
pose of  it  to  advantage,  but  I  have  not  time 
to  wait  for  it  now." 

"  And  may  I  write  a  letter  to  you?  " 

"Yes,"  was  my  reply:  I  was  too  pleased 
to  express  myself  more  eloquently. 

"  Good-by,"  she  said;  "you  are  a  very 
good  doctor  to  me." 

"And  friend?"  I  added. 

"  And  friend,"  she  repeated. 

That  was  the  last  word,  for  I  was  com- 
pelled to  hurry  away.  Tardif  accompanied 
me  to  the  clifif,  and  I  took  the  opportunity 
to  tell  him  as  pleasantly  as  I  could  the  ex- 
travagant charge  his  mother  had  made  upon 
her  lodger,  and  the  girl's  anxiety  about  the 
future.  A  more  grieved  look  never  came 
across  a  man's  face. 

"Dr.  Martin,"  he  said,  "I  would  have 
cut  off  my  hand  rather  than  it  had  been  so. 
Poor  little  mam'zeUel  Poor  old  mother! 
She  is  growing  old,  sir,  and  old  people  are 
greedy.  The  fall  of  the  year  is  dark  and 
cold,  and  gives  nothing,  but  takes  away  all 
it  can,  and  hoards  it  for  the  young  new 
spring  that  is  to  follow.  It  seems  almost 
the  nature  of  old  age.  Poor  old  mother !  I 
am  very  grieved  for  her.  And  I  am  troubled, 
troubled  about  mam'zeUe.  To  think  she  has 
been  fretting  all  the  winter  about  this,  when 
I  was  trying  to  find  out  how  to  cheer  her  I 
Only  five  pounds  left,  poor  little  soul! 
"Why!  all  I  have  is  at  her  service.  It  is 
enough  to  have  her  only  in  the  house,  with 
her  pretty  ways  and  sweet  voice.  I'll  put 
it  all  right  with  mam'zeUe,  sir,  and  with  my 


poor  old  mother  too.     I  am  very  sorry  for 
her.-" 

"Miss  Ollivier  has  been  asking  me  to 
sell  her  hair,"  I  said. 

"No,  no,"  he  answered  hastily,  "not  a 
single  hair!  I  cannot  say  yes  to  that.  The 
pretty  bright  curls !  If  anybody  is  to  buy 
them,  I  will.  Yes,  doctor!  that  is  famous. 
She  wishes  you  to  sell  her  hair?  Tery 
good ;  I  will  buy  it ;  it  must  be  mine.  I 
have  more  money  than  you  think,  perhaps. 
I  will  buy  mam'zelle's  pretty  curls ;  and  she 
shall  have  the  money,  and  then  there  wiU 
be  more  than  five  pounds  in  her  little  purse. 
TeD  me  how  much  they  will  be.  Ten 
pounds  ?    Fifteen  ?     Twenty  ?  " 

"  Xonsense,  Tardif!  "  I  answered ;  "  keep 
one  of  them,  if  you  like;  but  I  must  have 
the  rest.     TTe  will  settle  it  between  us." 

"Xo,  doctor,"  he  said;  "your  cousin 
will  not  hke  that.  You  are  going  to  be 
married  soon;  it  would  not  do  for  you  to 
keep  mam'zelle's  curls." 

It  was  said  with  so  much  simplicity  and 
good-heartedness  that  I  felt  ashamed  of  a 
rising  feeling  of  resentment,  and  parted 
with  him  cordially.  In  a  few  minutes  after- 
ward I  was  on  board  the  yacht,  and  laugh- 
ing at  Captain  Carey's  reproaches.  Tardif 
was  still  visible  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff, 
watching  our  departure. 

"  That  is  as  good  a  fellow  as  ever 
breathed,"  said  Captain  Carey,  waving  his 
cap  to  him. 

"I  know  it  better  than  you  do,"  I  re- 
plied. 

"And  how  is  the  young  woman?"  he 
asked. 

"  Going  on  as  well  as  a  broken  arm  and 
a  sprained  ankle  can  do,"  I  answered. 

"  You  wUl  want  to  come  again,  Martin," 
he  said;  "when  are  we  to  have  another 
day?" 

"Well,  I  shall  hear  how  she  is  every 
now  and  then,"  I  answered;  "it  takes  too 
long  a  time  to  come  more  often  than  is  ne- 
cessary. But  you  wUl  bring  me  if  it  is 
necessary? " 

"With  all  my  heart,"  said  Captain 
Carey. 

For  the  next  few  days  I  waited  with 
some  impatience  for  Miss  Ollivier's  prom- 
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ised  letter.  It  came  at  last,  and  I  put  it  in- 
to my  pocket  to  read  when  I  was  alone — 
why,  I  could  scarcely  have  explained  to 
myself. 

"Dear  Dr.  Martin,"  it  began,  "I  have 
no  little  commission  to  trouble  you  with. 
Tardif  tells  me  it  was  quite  a  mistake,  his 
mother  taking  a  sovereign  from  me  each 
week.  She  does  not  understand  English 
money ;  and  he  says  I  have  paid  quite  suf- 
ficient to  stay  with  them  a  whole  year  longer 
without  paying  any  more.  I  am  quite  con- 
tent about  that  now.  Tardif  says,  too,  that 
he  has  a  friend  in  Southampton  who  will 
buy  my  hair,  and  give  more  than  anybody 
,  in  Guernsey.  So  I  need  not  trouble  you 
about  it,  though  I  am  sure  you  would  have 
done  it  for  me. 

"I  have  not  put  my  foot  to  the  ground 
yet;  but  yesterday  Tardif  carried  me  all 
the  way  down  to  his  boat,  and  took  me  out 
for  a  little  sail  under  the  beautiful  cliffs, 
where  we  could  look  up  and  see  all  those 
strange  carvings  upon  the  rocks.  I  thought 
that  perhaps  there  were  real  things  written 
there  that  we  should  like  to  read.  Some- 
times in  the  sky  there  are  fine  faint  lines 
across  the  blue  which  look  like  written  sen- 
tences, if  one  could  only  make  them  out. 
Here  they  are  on  the  rocks,  but  every  tide 
washes  them  away,  leaving  fresh  ones.  Per- 
haps they  are  messages  to  me,  answers  to 
those  questions  that  I  cannot  answer  myself. 

"  Good-by,  my  good  doctor.  I  am  try- 
ing to  do  every  thing  you  told  me  exactly ; 
and  I  am  getting  well  again  fast.  I  do  not 
believe  I  shall  be  lame  ;  you  are  too  clever 
for  that.  Your  patient, 

"  Olivia." 

Olivia !  I  looked  at  the  word  again  to 
make  sure  of  it.  Then  it  was  not  her  sur- 
name that  was  Ollivier,  and  I  was  still  igno- 
rant of  that.  I  saw  in  a  moment  how  the 
mistake  had  arisen,  and  how  innocent  she 
was  of  any  deception  in  the  matter.  She 
would  tell  Tardif  that  her  name  was  Olivia, 
and  he  thought  only  of  the  Olliviers  he 
knew.  It  was  a  mistake  that  had  been  of 
use  in  checking  curiosity,  and  I  did  not  feel 
bound  to  put  it  right.     My  mother  and  Julia 


appeared  to  have' forgotten  my  patient  in 
Sark  altogether. 

Olivia !  I  thought  it  a  very  pretty  name, 
and  repeated  it  to  myself  with  its  abbrevia- 
tions, Olive,  Livy.  It  was  difficult  to  abbre- 
viate Julia ;  Ju  I  had  called  her  in  my  rud- 
est school-boy  days.  I  wondered  how  high 
Olivia  would  stand  beside  me ;  for  I  had 
never  seen  her  on  her  feet.  Julia  was  not 
two  inches  shorter  than  myself;  a  tall,  stiff 
figure,  neither  slender  enough  to  be  lissome, 
nor  well-proportioned  enough  to  be  majes- 
tic. But  she  was  very  good,  and  her  price 
was  far  above  rubies. 

According  to  the  wise  man,  it  was  a  diffi- 
cult task  to  find  a  virtuous  woman. 

It  was  a  quiet  time  in  the  afternoon,  and 
in  order  to  verify  my  recollection  of  the 
wise  man's  saying,  which  was  a  little  cloudy 
in  my  memory,  I  searched  through  Julia's 
Bible  for  it.  I  came  across  a  passage  which 
made  me  pause  and  consider.  "  Behold, 
this  have  I  found,  saith  the  preacher,  count- 
ing one  by  one,  to  find  out  the  account : 
which  yet  my  soul  seeketh,  but  I  find  not ; 
one  man  among  a  thousand  have  I  found; 
but  a  woman  among  aU  those  have  I  not 
found." 

"  Tardif  is  the  man,"  I  said  to  myself, 
"  but  is  Julia  the  woman  ?  Have  I  had  bet- 
ter luck  than  Solomon  ?  " 

"What  are  you  reading,  Martin?  "  asked 
my  father,  who  had  just  come  in,  and  was 
painfully  fitting  on  a  pair  of  new  and  very 
tight  kid  gloves.  I  read  the  passage  aloud, 
without  comment. 

"  Yery  good,"  he  remarked,  chuckling, 
"upon  my  word!  I  did  not  know  there 
was  any  thing  as  rich  as  that  in  the  old 
book !  Who  says  it,  Martin  ?  A  very  wise 
preacher  he  was,  and  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about.  Had  seen  life,  eh  ?  It's  as 
true  as — as — as  the  gospel." 

I  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  compari- 
son he  was  forced  to ;  yet  I  felt  angry  with 
him  and  myself. 

"  What  do  you  say  about  my  mother  and 
Julia,  sir  ?  "  I  asked. 

He  chuckled  again  cynically,  examining 
with  care  a  spot  on  the  palm  of  one  of  his 
gloves.  "Ha!  ha!  my  son" — I  hated  to 
hear  him  say  "my  son" — "I  will  answer 
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you  in  the  words  of  another  wise  man: 
'  Most  virtuous  women,  like  hidden  treas- 
ures, are  secure  because  nobody  seeks  after 
them.' " 

So  saying,  he  turned  out  of  the  room, 
swinging  his  gold-headed  cane  jauntily  be- 
tween his  fingers. 

I  Tisited  Sark  again  in  about  ten  days,  to 
set  Olivia  free  from  my  embargo  upon  her 
walking.  I  allowed  her  to  walk  a  little 
way  along  a  smooth  meadow-path,  leaning 
on  my  arm ;  and  I  found  that  she  was  a 
head  lower  than  myself — a  beautiful  height 
for  a  woman.  That  time  Captain  Carey 
had  set  me  down  at  the  Havre  Gosselin,  ap- 
pointing me  to  meet  him  at  the  Creux  Har- 
bor, which  was  exactly  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  island.  In  crossing  over  to  it — a  distance 
of  rather  more  than  a  mile — I  encountered 
Julia's  friends,  Emma  and  Maria  Brouard. 

'•  You  here  again,  Martin!  "  exclaimed 
Emma. 

'•Yes,"  I  answered;  "Captain  Carey 
set  me  down  at  the  Havre  Gosselin,  and  is 
gone  round  to  meet  me  at  the  Creux." 

"  You  have  been  to  see  that  young  per- 
son? "  asked  Maria. 

"  Yes,"  I  replied. 

"She  is  a  very  singular  young  woman," 
she  continued ;  "  we  thing  her  stupid.  "VTe 
cannot  make  any  thing  of  her.  But  there  is 
no  doubt  poor  Tardif  means  to  marry  her." 

"Xonsense!"  I  ejaculated,  hotly;  "I 
beg  your  pardon,  Maria,  but  I  give  Tardif 
credit  for  sense  enough  to  know  his  own 
position." 

"  So  did  we,"  said  Emma,  "  but  it  looks 
odd.  He  married  an  Englishwoman  before. 
It's  old  Mere  Eenouf  who  says  he  worships 
the  ground  she  treads  upon.  Y"ou  know  he 
holds  a  very  good  position  in  the  island, 
and  he  is  a  great  favorite  with  the  seigneur. 
There  are  dozens  of  girls  of  his  own  class  in 
Guernsey  and  Alderney,  to  say  nothing  of 
Sark,  who  would  be  only  too  glad  to  have 
him.     He  is  a  very  handsome  man,  Martin." 

"  Tardif  is  a  fiue  fellow,"  I  admitted. 

"I  shall  be  very  sorry  for  him  to  be 
taken  in  again,"  continued  Emma;  "no- 
body knows  who  that  young  person  may 
be ;  it  looks  odd  on  the  face  of  it.  Are  yon 
in  a  hurry  ?    Well,  good-by.     Give  our  best 


love  to  dear  Julia.  We  are  busy  at  work 
on  a  wedding-present  for  her ;  but  you  must 
not  tell  her  that,  you  know." 

I  went  on  in  a  hot  rage,  shapeless  and 
wordless,  but  smouldering  like  a  fire  within 
me.  The  cool,  green  lane,  deep  between 
hedge-rows,  the  banks  of  which  were 
gemmed  with  primroses,  had  no  effect  upon 
me  just  then.  Tardif  marry  Olivia !  That 
was  an  absurd,  preposterous  notion  indeed. 
It  required  all  my  knowledge  of  the  influ- 
ence of  dress  on  the  average  human  mind, 
to  convince  myself  that  Olivia,  in  her  coarse 
green  serge  dress,  had  impressed  the  people 
of  Sark  with  the  notion  that  she  would  be 
no  unsuitable  mate  for  their  rough,  though 
good  and  handsome  fisherman. 

Was  it  possible  that  they  thought  her 
stupid  ?  Reserved  and  silent  she  might  be, 
as  she  wished  to  remain  unmolested  and 
concealed ;  but  not  stupid !  That  any  one 
should  dream  so  wUdly  as  to  think  of  Olivia 
marrying  Tardif  was  the  utmost  folly  I 
could  imagine. 

I  had  half  an  hour  to  wait  in  the  little 
harbor,  its  great  cliffs  rising  all  about  me, 
with  only  a  tunnel  bored  through  them  to 
form  an  entrance  to  the  green  island  within. 
My  rage  had  partly  fumed  itself  away  before 
the  yacht  came  in  sight. 


CHAPTEE   THE   FOUETEEXTH. 

OVEEHEAD   IX   LOVE, 

AwFrLLT  fast  the  time  sped  away.  It 
was  the  second  week  in  March  I  passed  in 
Sark  ;  the  second  week  in  May  came  upon 
me  as  if  borne  by  a  whirlwind.  It  was  only 
a  month  to  the  day  so  long  fixed  upon  for 
our  marriage.  My  mother  began  to  fidget 
about  my  going  over  to  London  to  pay  my 
farewell  bachelor  visit  to  Jack  Senior,  and 
to  fit  myself  out  with  wedding  toggery. 
Julia's  was  going  on  fast  to  completion. 
Our  trip  to  Switzerland  was  distinctly 
planned  out,  almost  from  day  to  day.  Go  I 
must  to  London ;  order  my  wedding-suit  I 
must. 

But  first  there  could  be  no  harm  in  run- 
ning over  to  Sark  to  see  Olivia  once  more. 
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As  soon  as  I  was  married  I  would  tell  Julia 
all  about  her.  But  if  either  arm  or  ankle 
went  wrong  for  want  of  attention,  I  should 
never  forgive  myself. 

"  When  shall  we  have  another  run  to- 
gether, Captain  Carey  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Any  day  you  like,  my  boy,"  he  an- 
swered ;  "  your  days  of  liberty  are  growing 
few  and  short  now,  eh  ?  I've  never  had  a 
chance  of  trying  it  myself,  Martin,  but  they 
are  nervous  times,  I  should  think.  Cruising 
in  doubtful  channels,  eh  ?  with  uncertain 
breezes  ?    How  does  Julia  keep  up  ?  " 

"I  can  spare  to-morrow,"  I  replied,  ig- 
noring his  remarks;  "on  Saturday  I  shall 
cross  over  to  England  to  see  Jack  Senior." 

"And  bid  him  adieu?"  he  said,  laugh- 
ing, "  or  give  him  an  invitation  to  your  own 
house?  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  in  a 
house  of  your  own.  Your  father  is  too 
young  a  man  for  you." 

"  Can  you  take  me  to  Sark  to-morrow  ? " 
I  asked. 

"  To  be  sure  I  can,"  he  answered. 

It  was  the  last  time  I  could  see  Olivia 
before  my  marriage.  Afterward  I  should 
see  much  of  her ;  for  Julia  would  invite  her 
to  our  house,  and  be  a  friend  to  her.  I 
spent  a  wretchedly  sleepless  night;  and 
whenever  I  dozed  by  fits  and  starts,  I  saw 
Olivia  before  me,  weeping  bitterly,  and  re- 
fusing to  be  comforted. 

From  St.  Sampson's  we  set  sail  straight 
for  the  Havre  Gosselin,  without  a  word  upon 
my  part ;  and  the  wind  being  in  our  favor, 
we  were  not  long  in  crossing  the  channel. 
To  my  extreme  surprise  and  chagrin,  Cap- 
tain Carey  announced  his  intention  of  land- 
ing with  me,  and  leaving  the  yacht  in  charge 
of  his  men  to  await  our  return. 

"The  ladder  is  excessively  awkward," 
I  objected,  "  and  some  of  the  rungs  are 
loose.  You  don't  mind  running  the  risk  of 
a  plunge  into  the  water?  " 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  he  answered,  cheeri- 
ly; "for  the  matter  of  that,  I  plunge  into  it 
every  morning  at  L'Ancresse.  I  want  to 
see  Tardif.  He  is  one  in  a  thousand,  as  you 
say ;  and  one  cannot  see  such  a  man  every 
day  of  one's  life." 

There  was  no  help  for  it,  and  I  gave  in, 
hoping  some  good  luck  awaited  me.    I  led 


the  way  up  the  zigzag  path,  and  just  as  w.e 
reached  the  top  I  saw  the  slight,  erect  fig- 
ure of  Olivia  seated  upon  the  brow  of  a  little 
grassy,  knoll  at  a  short  distance  from  us. 
Her  back  was  toward  us,  so  she  was  not 
aware  of  our  vicinity ;  and  I  pointed  toward 
her  with  an  assumed  air  of  indifference. 

"I  believe  that  is  my  patient  yonder," 
I  said ;  "  I  will  just  run  across  and  speak  to 
her,  and  then  follow  you  to  the  farm." 

"  Ah  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  there  is  a  lovely 
view  from  that  spot.  I  recollect  it  well.  I 
will  go  with  you,  Martin.  There  will  be 
time  enough  to  see  Tardif." 

Did  Captain  Carey  suspect  any  thing? 
Or  what  reason  could  he  have  for  wishing 
to  see  Olivia  ?  Could  it  be  merely  that  he 
wanted  to  see  the  view  from  that  particular 
spot?  I  could  not  forbid  him  accompanyingj 
me,  but  I  wished  hira  at  Jericho.  ^ 

"What  is  more  stupid  than  to  have  an 
elderly  man  dogging  one's  footsteps  ? 

I  trusted  devoutly  that  we  should  see  or 
hear  Tardif  before  reaching  the  knoll ;  but 
no  such  good  fortune  befell  me.  Olivia  did 
not  hear  our  footsteps  upon  the  soft  turf, 
though  we  approached  her  very  nearly. 
The  sun  shone  upon  her  glossy  hair,  every 
thread  of  which  seemed  to  shine  back  again. 
She  was  reading  aloud,  apparently  to  her- 
self, and  the  sounds  of  her  sweet  voice  were 
wafted  by  the  air  toward  us.  Captain 
Carey's  face  became  very  thoughtful. 

A  few  steps  nearer  brought  us  in  view 
of  Tardif,  who  had  spread  his  nets  on  the 
grass,  and  was  examining  them  narrowly 
for  rents.  Just  at  this  moment  he  was 
down  on  his  knees,  not  far  from  Olivia, 
gathering  some  broken  meshes  together,  but 
listening  to  her,  with  an  expression  of  huge 
contentment  upon  his  handsome  face.  A 
bitter  pang  shot  through  me.  Could  it  be 
true  by  any  possibility — that  lie  I  had  heard 
the  last  time  I  was  in  Sark? 

"  Good-day,  Tardif,"  shouted  Captain 
Carey ;  and  both  Tardif  and  Olivia  started. 
But  both  of  their  faces  grew  brighter  at  ' 
seeing  us,  and  both  sprang  up  to  give  us 
welcome.  Olivia's  color  had  come  back  to 
her  cheeks,  and  a  sweeter  face  no  man  ever 
looked  upon. 

"I  am  very  glad  yon  are   come  once 
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more,"  she  said,  putting  her  hand  in  mine ; 
"you  told  me  in  your  last  letter  you  ^ere 
going  to  England,  and  might  not  come  over 
to  Sark  before  next  autumn.  How  glad  I 
am  to  see  you  again  !  " 

I  glanced  from  the  corner  of  my  eye  at 
Captain  Carey.     He  looked  very  grave,  but 


"  This  is  my  friend,  Captain  Carey,  Miss 
Olivia,"  I  said,  "in  whose  yacht  I  have 
come  over  to  visit  you." 

"I  am  very  glad  to  see  any  friend  of  Dr. 
Martin's,"  she  answered,  as  she  held  out  her 
hand  to  him  with  a  smile;  "my  doctor  and 
I  are  great  friends.  Captain  Carey." 


his  eyes  could  not  rest  upon  Olivia  without 
admiring  her,  as  she  stood  before  us,  bright- 
faced,  slender,  erect,  with  the  heavy  folds 
of  her  coarse  dress  falling  about  her  as 
gracefully  as  if  they  were  of  the  richest 
materiaL 


"  So  I  siippose,"  he  said,  significantly — or 
at  least  his  tone  and  look  seemed  fraught 
with  signific;mce  to  me. 

"  We  were  talking  of  you  only  a  few 
minutes  ago,  Dr.  Martin,"  she  continued; 
"I   was  telling  Tardif  how  you  sang  the 
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'Three  Fishers'  to  me  the  last  time  you 
were  here,  and  how  it  rings  in  my  ears  still, 
especially  when  he  is  away  fishing.  I  re- 
peated the  three  last  lines  to  him: 

" '  For  men  mnst  work,  and  women  must  weep ; 
And  the  sooner  it's  over,  the  sooner  to  sleep. 
So  good-by  to  the  bar,  with  its  moaning.' " 

"I  do  not  like  it,  doctor,"  said  Tardif; 
"there's  no  hope  in  it.  Yet  to  sleep  out 
yonder  at  last,  on  the  great  plain  under  the 
sea,  would  be  no  bad  thing." 

"  You  must  sing  it  for  Tardif,"  added 
Olivia,  with  a  pretty  imperiousness,  "and 
then  he  will  like  it." 

My  tliroat  felt  dry,  and  my  tongue 
parched.     I  could  not  utter  a  word  in  reply. 

"  This  would  be  the  very  place  for  such 
a  song,"  said  Captain  Carey.  "  Come,  Mar- 
tin, let  us  have  it." 

"  No  ;  I  can  sing  nothing  to-day,"  I  an- 
swered, harshly. 

The  very  sight  of  her  made  me  feel  mis- 
erable beyond  words ;  the  sound  of  her 
v^oice  maddened  me.  I  felt  as  if  I  was  angry 
with  her  almost  to  hatred  for  her  grace  and 
sweetness ;  yet  I  could  have  knelt  down  at 
her  feet,  and  been  happy  only  to  lay  my 
hand  on  a  fold  of  her  dress.  No  feeling  had 
ever  stirred  me  so  before,  and  it  made  me 
irritable.  Olivia's  clear  gray  eyes  looked  at 
me  wonderingly. 

"  Is  there  any  thing  the  matter  with  you, 
Dr.  Martin  ? "  she  inquired. 

"No,"  I  replied,  turning  away  from  her 
abruptly.  Every  one  of  them  felt  my  rude- 
ness ;  and  there  was  a  dead  silence  among 
us  for  half  a  minute,  which  seemed  an  age 
to  me.  Then  I  heard  Captain  Carey  speak- 
ing in  his  suavest  tones. 

"  Are  you  quite  well  again,  Miss  Olli- 
vier? "  he  asked. 

"Yes,  quite  well,  I  think,"  she  said, in  a 
very  subdued  voice.  "  I  cannot  walk  far 
yet,  and  my  arm  is  still  weak  :  but  I  think 
I  am  quite  well.  I  have  given  Dr.  Martin  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  and  anxiety." 

She  spoke  in  tlie  low,  quiet  tones  of  a 
child  who  has  been  chidden  unreasonably. 
I  was  asking  myself  what  Captain  Carey 
meant  by  not  lea'sdng  me  alone  with  my 
patient.  "When  a  medical  man  makes  a  call, 
5 


the  intrusion  of  any  unprofessional,  indiffer- 
ent person  is  unpardonable.  If  it  had  been 
Suzanne,  Tardif,  or  Mother  Renouf,  who 
was  keeping  so  close  beside  us,  I  could  have 
made  no  reasonable  objection.  But  Captain 
Carey ! 

"  Tardif,"  I  said,  "  Captain  Carey  came 
ashore  on  purpose  to  visit  you  and  your 
farm." 

I  knew  he  was  excessively  proud  of  his 
farm,  which  consisted  of  about  four  or  five 
acres.  He  caught  at  the  words  with  alac- 
rity, and  led  the  way  toward  his  house 
with  tremendous  strides.  There  was  no 
means  of  evading  a  tour  of  inspection, 
though  Captain  Carey  appeared  to  follow 
him  reluctantly.  Olivia  and  I  were  left 
alone,  but  she  was  moving  after  them  slow- 
ly, when  I  ran  to  her,  and  offered  her  my 
arm  on  the  plea  that  her  ankle  was  still  too 
weak  to  bear  her  weight  unsupported. 

"Olivia!"  I  exclaimed,  after  we  had 
gone  a  few  yards,  bringing  her  and  myself 
to  a  sudden  halt.  Then  I  was  struck 
dumb.  I  had  nothing  special  to  say  to 
her.  How  was  it  I  had  called  her  so  fa- 
miliarly Olivia  ? 

"  Well,  Dr.  Martin  ?  "  she  said,  looking 
into  my  face  again  with  eager,  inquiring 
eyes,  as  if  she  was  wishful  to  understand  my 
varying  moods  if  she  could. 

"  "What  a  lovely  place  this  is!  "  I  ejacu- 
lated. 

More  lovely  than  any  words  I  ever  heard 
could  describe.  It  was  a  perfect  day,  and  a 
perfect  view.  The  sea  was  like  ac  opal, 
changing  every  minute  with  the  passing 
shadows  of  snow-white  clouds  which  floated 
lazily  across  the  bright  blue  of  the  sky. 
The  cliffs,  Sark  Cliffs,  which  have  not  their 
equal  in  the  world,  stretched  below  us,  with 
every  hue  of  gold  and  bronze,  and  hoary 
white,  and  soft  gray;  and  here  and  there  a 
black  rock,  with  livid  shades  of  purple,  and 
a  bloom  upon  it  like  a  raven's  wing.  Eocky 
islets,  never  trodden  by  human  foot,  over 
which  the  foam  poured  ceaselessly,  were 
dotted  all  about  the  changeful  surface  of  the 
water.  And  just  beneath  the  level  of  my 
eyes  was  Olivia's  face — the  loveliest  thing 
there,  ftiough  there  was  so  much  beauty 
lying  around  us. 
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"  Yes,  it  is  a  lovely  place."  she  assented, 
a  mischievous  smile  playing  about  her  lips. 

''  Olivia,"  I  said,  taking  my  courage  by 
both  hands,  "  it  is  only  a  month  now  till  my 
wedding-day." 

"Was  I  deceiving  myself,  or  did  she  really 
grow  paler  ?  It  was  but  for  a  moment  if  it 
were  so.  But  how  cold  the  air  felt  all  in 
an  instant !  The  shock  was  like  that  of  a 
first  plunge  into  chilly  waters,  and  I  was 
shivering  through  every  fibre. 

"I  hope  you  will  be  happy,"  said  Olivia, 
"  very  happy.  It  is  a  great  risk  to  run. 
Marriage  will  make  you  either  very  happy 
or  very  wretched." 

"  Not  at  all,"  I  answered,  trying  to  speak 
gayly ;  "  I  do  not  look  forward  to  any  vast 
amount  of  rapture.  Julia  and  I  will  get 
along  very  well  together,  I  have  no  doubt, 
for  we  have  known  one  another  all  our  lives. 
I  do  not  expect  to  be  any  happier  than  other 
men  ;  and  the  married  people  I  have  known 
have  not  exactly  dwelt  in  paradise.  Per- 
haps your  experience  has  been  different?  " 

"  Oh,  no!  "  she  said,  her  hand  trembling 
on  my  arm,  and  her  face  very  downcast ; 
"  but  I  should  have  liked  you  to  be  very, 
very  happy." 

So  softly  spoken,  with  such  a  low,  falter- 
ing voice !  I  could  not  trust  myself  to  speak 
again.  A  stern  sense  of  duty  toward  Julia 
kept  me  silent ;  and  we  moved  on,  though 
very  slowly  and  lingeringly. 

"You  love  her  very  much?"  said  the 
quiet  voice  at  my  side,  not  much  louder  than 
the  voice  of  conscience,  which  was  speaking 
imperiously  just  then. 

"  I  esteem  her  more  highly  than  any 
other  woman,  except  my  mother,"  I  said. 
"I  believe  she  would  die  sooner  than  do 
any  thing  she  considered  wrong.  I  do  not 
deserve  her,  and  she  loves  me,  I  am  sure, 
very  truly  and  faithfully." 

"  Do  you  think  she  will  like  me  ?  "  asked 
Olivia,  anxiously. 

"N'o;  she  must  love  you,"  I  said,  with 
warmth;  "and  I,  too,  can  be  a  more  useful 
friend  to  you  after  my  marriage  than  I  am 
now.  Perhaps  then  you  wUl  feel  free  to 
place  perfect  confidence  in  us." 

She  smiled  faintly,  without  speaking — a 
smile  which,  said  plainly  she  could  keep  her 


own  secret  closely.  It  provoked  me  to  do 
a  thing  I  had  had  no  intention  of  doing,  and 
which  I  regretted  very  much  afterward.  I 
opened  my  pocket-book,  and  drew  out  the 
little  slip  of  paper  containing  the  advertise- 
ment. 

"Eeadthat,"Isaid. 

But  I  do  not  think  she  saw  more  than 
the  first  line,  for  her  face  went  deadly  white, 
and  her  eyes  turned  upon  me  with  a  wild 
beseeching  look — as  Tardif  described  it,  th( 
look  of  a  creature  hunted  and  terrified.  ] 
thought  she  would  have  fallen,  and  I  put  mj 
arm  round  her.  She  fastened  both  hei 
hands  about  mine,  and  her  lips  moved 
though  I  could  not  catch  a  word  she  was 
saying. 

"  Olivia!  "  I  cried,  "  Olivia!  do  you  sup- 
pose I  could  do  any  thing  to  hurt  you  ?  D 
not  be  so  frightened !  "Why,  I  am  your  friea 
truly.  I  wish  to  Heaven  I  had  not  showi 
you  the  thing.  Have  more  faith  in  me,  am 
more  courage." 

"But  they  will  find  me,  and  force  m 
away  from  here,"  she  muttered. 

"Ko,"  I  said  ;  "that  advertisement  wa 
printed  in  the  Times  directly  after  your  flight 
last  October.  They  have  not  found  you  out 
yet ;  and  the  longer  you  are  hidden,  the  less^ 
likely  they  are  to  find  you.  Good  Heavens  ! 
what  a  fool  I  was  to  show  it  to  you !  "  , 

"  iSTever  mind,"  she  answered,  recovering 
herself  a  little,  but  still  clinging  to  my  arm ; 
"  I  was  only  frightened  for  the  time.  You 
would  not  give  me  up  to  them  if  you  knew 
all." 

"  Give  you  up  to  them !  "  I  repeated,  bit- 
terly.    "Am  I  a  Judas?" 

But  she  could  not  talk  to  me  any  more. 
She  was  trembling  like  an  aspen-leaf,  and 
her  breath  came  sobbingly.  All  I  could  do 
was  to  take  her  home,  blaming  myself  for 
my  cursed  folly. 

Captain  Carey  and  Tardif  met  us  at  the 
farm-yard  gate,  but  Olivia  could  not  speak  to 
them  ;  and  we  passed  them  in  silence,  chal- 
lenged by  their  inquisitive  looks.  She  could 
only  bid  me  good-by  in  a  tremulous  voice ; 
and  I  watched  her  go  on  into  her  own  little 
room,  and  close  the  door  between  us.  That 
was  the  last  I  should  see  of  her  before  my 
marriage. 
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Tardif  walked  with  ns  to  tlie  top  of  the 
cliff,  and  made  me  a  formal,  congratulatory^ 
speech  before  quitting  us.  When  he  was 
gone.  Captain  Carey  stood  still  until  he  was 
quite  out  of  hearing,  and  then  stretched  out 
his  hand  toward  the  thatched  roof,  yellow 
with  stone-crop  and  lichens. 

"  This  is  a  serious  business,  Martin,"  he 
said,  looking  sternly  at  me;  "you  are  in 
love  with  that  girl." 

"  I  love  her  with  all  my  heart  and  soul  1 " 
I  cried. 


CHAPTER  THE  FIFTEEXTH. 


Yes,  I  loved  Olivia  with  all  my  heart  and 
sonl. 

I  had  not  known  it  myself  till  that  mo- 
ment ;  and  now  I  acknowledged  it  boldly, 
almost  defiantly,  with  a  strange  mingling  of 
delight  and  pain  in  the  confession. 

Yet  the  words  startled  me  as  I  uttered 
them.  They  had  involved  in  them  so  many 
unpleasant  consequences,  so  much  chagrin 
and  bitterness  as  their  practical  result,  that 
I  stood  aghast  —  even  while  my  pulses 
throbbed,  and  my  heart  beat  high,  with  the 
novel  rapture  of  loving  any  woman  as  I  loved 
Olivia.  If  I  followed  out  my  avowal  to  its 
just  issue,  I  should  be  a  traitor  to  Julia ;  and 
all  my  life  up  to  the  present  moment  would 
be  lost  to  me.  I  had  scarcely  spoken  it  be- 
fore I  dropped  my  head  on  my  hands  with 
a  groan. 

"  Come,  come,  my  poor  fellow !  "  said 
Captain  Carey,  who  could  never  see  a  dog 
with  his  tail  between  his  legs  without  whis- 
tling to  him  and  patting  him,  "  we  must  see 
what  can  be  done." 

It  was  neither  a  time  nor  a  place  for  the 
indulgence  of  emotion  of  any  kind.  It  was 
impossible  for  me  to  remain  on  the  cliffs, 
bemoaning  my  unhappy  fate.  I  strode  on 
doggedly  down  the  path,  kicking  the  loose 
stones  into  the  water  as  they  came  in  my 
way.  Captain  Carey  followed,  whistling 
softly  to  himself,  and,  of  all  the  tunes  in  the 
world,  he  chose  the  one  to  the  "  Three 
Fishers,"  which  I  had  sung  to  Olivia.  He 
continued  doing  so  after  we  were  aboard 


the  yacht,  and  I  saw  the  boatmen  exchange 
apprehensive  glances. 

"  'We  shall  have  wind  enough,  without 
whistling  for  it,  before  we  reach  Guernsey," 
said  one  of  them,  after  a  while ;  and  Cap- 
tain Carey  relapsed  into  silence.  "VTe  scarce- 
ly spoke  again,  except  about  the  shifting  of 
the  sails,  in  our  passage  across.  A  pretty 
stiff  breeze  was  blowing,  and  we  found 
plenty  of  occupation. 

"  I  cannot  leave  you  like  this,  Martin, 
my  boy,"  said  Captain  Carey,  when  we 
went  ashore  at  St.  Sampson's ;  and  he  put 
his  arm  through  mine  affectionately. 

"You  will  keep  my  secret?  "  I  said — ^my 
voice  a  key  or  two  lower  than  usual. 

"Martin,"  answered  the  good-hearted, 
clear-sighted  old  bachelor,  "  you  must  not 
do  Julia  the  wrong  of  keeping  this  secret 
from  her." 

"  I  must,"  I  urged.  "  Olivia  knows  noth- 
ing of  it ;  nobody  guesses  it  but  you.  I  must 
conquer  it.  Things  have  gone  too  far  with 
poor  Julia,  for  me  to  back  out  of  our  mar- 
riage now.  You  know  that  as  well  as  I  do. 
Think  of  it.  Captain  Carey  !  " 

"  But  shall  you  conquer  it  ? "  asked  Cap- 
tain Carey,  seriously. 

I  could  not  answer  yes  frankly  and  free- 
ly. It  seemed  a  sheer  impossibility  for  me 
to  root  out  this  new  love,  which  I  found  in 
my  heart  below  all  the  old  loves  and  friend- 
ships of  my  whole  life.  Mad  as  I  was  with 
myself  at  the  thought  of  my  folly,  the  folly 
was  so  sweet  to  me,  that  I  would  as  soon 
have  parted  with  life  itself.  ISTothing  in  the 
least  resembling  this  feeling  had  been  a  mat- 
ter of  experience  with  me  before.  I  had 
read  of  it  in  poetry  and  novels,  and  laughed 
a  little  at  it ;  but  now  it  had  come  upon  me 
like  a  strong  man  armed.  I  quailed  and 
flinched  before  the  painful  conflict  neces- 
sary to  cast  out  the  precious  guest. 

"Martin,"  urged  Captain  Carey,  "come 
up  to  Johanna,  and  tell  her  aU  about  it." 

Johanna  Carey  was  one  of  the  powers 
in  the  island.  Everybody  knew  her ;  and 
everybody  went  to  her  for  comfort  and 
counsel.  She  was,  of  course,  related  to  us 
all ;  and  knew  the  exact  degree  of  relation- 
ship among  us,  having  the  genealogy  of  each 
family  at  her  fingers'  ends.     But,  besides:,- 
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these  family  histories,  Tvhich  were  common 
property,  she  was  also  intrusted  with  the 
inmost  secrets  of  every  household — those 
secrets  which  were  the  most  carefully  and 
jealously  guarded.  I  had  always  been  a 
favorite  with  her,  and  nothing  could  be 
more  natural  than  this  proposal  of  her 
brother's,  that  I  should  go  and  tell  her  all 
my  dilemma. 

The  house  stood  on  the  border  of  L'An- 
cresse  Common,  with  no  view  of  the  sea, 
but  with  the  soft,  undulating  brows  and  hol- 
lows of  the  common  lying  before  it,  and  a 
broken  battlement  of  rocks  rising  beyond 
them. 

There  was  always  a  low,  solemn  mur- 
mur of  the  invisible  sea,  singing  like  a  lulla- 
by about  the  peaceful  dwelling,  and  hushing 
it  into  a  more  profound  quiet  than  even 
utter  silence ;  for  utter  silence  is  irksome 
and  fretting  to  the  ear,  which  needs  some 
slight  reverberation  to  keep  the  brain  be- 
hind it  still.  A  perfume  of  violets,  and  the 
more  dainty  scent  of  primroses,  pervaded 
the  garden.  It  seemed  incredible  that  any 
man  should  be  allowed  to  live  in  such  a 
spot;  but  then  Captain  Carey  was  almost 
as  gentle  and  fastidious  as  a  woman. 

Johanna  was  not  unlike  her  home. 
There  was  a  repose  about  her  similar  to  the 
calm  of  a  judge,  which  gave  additional 
weight  to  her  counsels.  The  moment  we 
entered  through  the  gates,  a  certainty  of 
comfort  and  help  appeared  to  be  wafted 
upon  the  pure  breeze,  floating  across  the 
common  from  the  sea. 

Johanna  was  standing  at  one  of  the 
windows  in  a  Quakerish  dress  of  some  gray 
stuff,  and  with  a  plain  white  cap  over  her 
white  hair.  She  came  down  to  the  door  as 
soon  as  she  saw  me,  and  received  me  with 
a  motherly  kiss,  which  I  returned  with 
more  than  usual  warmth,  as  one  does  in 
any  new  kind  of  trouble.  I  think  she  was 
instantly  aware  that  something  was  amiss 
with  me. 

"  Is  dinner  ready,  Johanna?  "  asked  her 
brother ;  "  we  are  as  hungry  as  hunters." 

That  was  not  true  as  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned. For  the  first  time  within  my  rec- 
ollection my  appetite  quite  failed  me,  and 
I  merely  played  with  my  knife  and  fork. 


Captain  Carey  regarded  me  pitifully, 
and  said,  *'  Come,  come,  Martin,  my  boy !  " 
several  times. 

Johanna  made  no  remark ;  but  her  quiet, 
searching  eyes  looked  me  through  and 
through,  till  I  almost  longed  for  the  time 
when  she  would  begin  to  question  and  cross- 
question  me.  After  she  was  gone,  Captain 
Carey  gave  me  two  or  three  glasses  of  his 
choicest  wine,  to  cheer  me  up,  as  he  said ; 
but  we  were  not  long  before  we  followed 
his  sister. 

"Johanna,"  said  Captain  Carey,  "we 
have  something  to  tell  you." 

"  Come  and  sit  here  by  me,"  she  said, 
making  room  for  me  beside  her  on  her  sofa; 
for  long  experience  had  taught  her  how 
much  more  difficult  it  is  to  make  a  confes- 
sion face  to  face  with  one's  confessor,  under 
the  fire  of  his  eyes,  as  it  were,  than  when 
one  is  partially  concealed  from  him. 

"Well,"  she  said,  in  her  calm,  inviting 
voice. 

"Johanna,"  I  replied,  "I  am  in  a  ter- 
rible fix !  " 

"  Awful !  "  cried  Captain  Carey,  sympa- 
thetically ;  but  a  glance  from  his  sister  put 
him  to  silence. 

"  What  is  it,  my  dear  Martin  ? "  asked 
her  inviting  voice  again. 

"I  wiU  tell  you  frankly,"  I  said,  feeling 
I  must  have  it  out  at  once,  like  an  aching 
tooth.  "I  love,  with  all  my  heart  and  soul, 
that  girl  in  Sark ;  the  one  who  has  been  my 
patient  there." 

"  Martin ! "  she  cried,  in  a  tone  full  of 
surprise  and  agitation — "  Martin !  " 

"Yes;  I  know  aU  you  would  urge — my 
honor ;  my  affection  for  Julia ;  the  claims 
she  has  upon  me,  the  strongest  claims  pos- 
sible; how  good  and  worthy  she  is;  what 
an  impossibility  it  is  even  to  look  back  now, 
I  know  it  all,  and  feel  how  miserably  bind- 
ing it  is  upon  me.  Yet  I  love  Olivia ;  and 
I  shall  never  love  Julia." 

"Martin!  "  she  cried  again. 

"  Listen  to  me,  Johanna,"  I  said,  for,  now 
the  ice  was  broken,  my  frozen  words  were 
flowing  as  rapidly  as  a  runnel  of  water; 
"  I  used  to  dream  of  a  feeling  something 
like  this  years  ago,  but  no  girl  I  saw  could 
kindle  it  into  reality.     I  have  always  es- 
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teemed  Julia,  and  wlien  my  youth  was  over, 
and  I  bad  never  felt  any  devouring  passion," 
I  began  to  think  love  was  more  of  a  word 
than  a  fact,  or  to  believe  that  it  had  become 
only  a  word  in  these  cold  late  times.  At 
any  rate,  I  concluded  I  was  past  the  age  for 
falling  in  love.  There  was  my  cousin  Julia 
certainly  dearer  to  me  than  any  other 
woman,  except  my  mother.  I  knew  all  her 
little  ways;  and  they  were  not  annoying  to 
me,  or  were  so  in  a  very  small  degree.  Be- 
sides, my  father  had  had  a  grand  passion 
for  my  mother,  and  what  had  that  come  to? 
There  would  be  no  such  white  ashes  of  a 
spent  fire  for  Julia  to  shiver  over.  That 
was  how  I  argued  the  matter  out  with  my- 
self. At  eight-and-twenty  I  had  never  lost 
a  quarter  of  an  hour's  sleep,  or  missed  a 
meal,  for  the  sake  of  any  girl.  Surely  I  was 
safe.  It  was  quite  fair  for  me  to  propose  to 
Julia,  and  she  would  be  satisfied  with  the 
affection  I  could  ofi'er  her.  Then  there  was 
my  mother ;  it  was  the  greatest  happiness  I 
could  give  her,  and  her  life  has  not  been  a 
happy  one,  God  knows.  So  I  proposed  to 
Julia,  and  she  accepted  me  last  Christmas." 

"  And  you  are  to  be  married  next 
month  ?  '•  said  Johanna,  in  an  exceedingly 
troubled  tone. 

"  Yes,"  I  answered,  "  and  now  every 
word  Julia  speaks,  and  every  thing  she 
does,  grates  upon  me.  I  love  her  as  much 
as  ever  as  my  cousin,  but  as  my  wife  !  Good 
Heavens !  Johanna,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  I 
dread  it." 

"What  can  be  done?"  she  exclaimed, 
looking  from  me  to  Captain  Carey,  whose 
face  was  as  full  of  dismay  as  her  own.  But 
he  only  shook  his  head  despondingly. 

*'  Done !  "  I  repeated,  "  nothing,  abso- 
lutely nothing.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to 
draw  back.  Our  house  is  nearly  ready  for 
us,  and  even  Julia's  wedding-dress  and  veil 
are  bought." 

"  There  is  not  a  house  you  enter,"  said 
Johanna,  solemnly,  "  where  they  are  not 
preparing  a  wedding-present  for  Julia  and 
you.  There  has  not  been  a  marriage  in  your 
district,  among  ourselves,  for  nine  years.  It 
is  as  public  as  a  royal  marriage." 

"It  must  go  on,"  I  answered,  with  the 
calmness  of  despair     "  I  am  the  most  good- 


for-nothing  scoundrel  in  Guernsey  to  fall  in 
love  with  my  patient.  You  need  not  tell 
me  so,  Johanna.  And  yet,  if  I  could  think 
that  Olivia  loved  me,  I  would  not  change 
with  the  happiest  man  alive." 

"  What  is  her  name  ?  "  asked  Johanna. 

"  One  of  the  Olliviers,"  answered  Cap- 
tain Carey ;  "  but  what  Olliviers  she  be- 
longs to,  I  don't  know.  She  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  creatures  I  ever  saw." 

"An  OUivier!"  exclaimed  Johanna,  in 
her  severest  accents.  "  Martin,  what  are 
you  thinking  of  ?  " 

"  Her  Christian  name  is  Olivia,"  I  said, 
hastily ;  "  she  does  not  belong  to  the  Ol- 
liviers at  all.  It  was  Tardif  s  mistake,  and 
very  natural.  She  was  born  in  Australia,  I 
believe." 

"  Of  a  good  family,  I  hope  ?  "  asked  Jo- 
hanna. "  There  are  some  persons  it  would 
be  a  disgrace  to  you  to  love.  What  is  her 
other  name?  " 

"I  don't  know,"  I  answered,  reluctantly 
but  distinctly. 

Johanna  turned  her  face  fuU  upon  me 
now — a  face  more  agitated  than  I  had  ever 
seen  it.  There  was  no  use  in  trying  to  keep 
back  any  part  of  my  serious  delinquency,  so 
I  resolved  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it. 

"  I  know  very  little  about  her,"  I  said — 
"  that  is,  about  her  history ;  as  for  herself, 
she  is  the  sweetest,  dearest,  loveliest  girl  in 
the  whole  world  to  me.  If  I  were  free,  and 
she  loved  me,  I  should  not  know  what  else 
to  wish  for.  All  I  know  is,  that  she  has  run 
away  from  her  people ;  why,  I  have  no 
more  idea  than  you  have,  or  who  they  are, 
or  where  they  live  ;  and  she  has  been  living 
in  Tardif 's  cottage  since  last  October.  It  is 
an  infatuation,  do  you  say?  So  it  is,  I  dare 
say.  It  is  an  infatuation  ;  and  I  don't  know 
that  I  shall  ever  shake  it  off"." 

"What  is  she  like?"  asked  Johanna. 
"  Is  she  very  merry  and  bright  ?  " 

"  I  never  saw  her  laugh,"  I  said. 

"  Very  melancholy  and  sad,  then?  " 

"I  never  saw  her  weep,"  I  said. 
"  What  is  it  then,  Martin  ?  "  she  asked, 
earnestly. 

"  I  cannot  tell  what  it  is,"  I  answered. 
"  Every  thing  she  does  and  says  has  a  charm 
for  me  that  I  could  never  describe.     With 
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her  for  my  wife  I  should  be  more  happy 
than  I  ever  was ;  with  any  one  else  I  shall 
be  wretched.     That  is  all  I  know." 

I  had  left  my  seat  by  Johanna,  and  was 
pacing  to  and  fro  in  the  room,  too  restless 
and  miserable  to  keep  still.  The  low  moan 
of  the  sea  sighed  all  about  the  house.  I 
could  have  cast  myself  on  the  floor  had  I 
been  alone,  and  wept  and  sobbed  like  a 
woman.  I  could  see  no  loop-hole  of  escape 
from  the  mesh  of  circumstances  which  caught 
me  in  their  net. 

A  long,  dreary,  colorless,  wretched  life 
stretched  before  me,  with  Julia  my  insepa- 
rable companion,  and  Olivia  altogether  lost 
to  me.  Captain  Carey  and  Johanna,  neither 
of  whom  had  tasted  the  sweets  and  bitters 
of  marriage,  looked  sorrowfully  at  me  and 
shook  their  heads. 

"You  must  tell  Julia,"  said  Johanna, 
after  a  long  pause. 

"  Tell  Julia  !  "  I  echoed.  "  I  would  not 
tell  her  for  worlds !  " 

"You  must  tell  her,"  she  repeated;  "it 
is  your  clear  duty.  I  know  it  will  be  most 
painful  to  you  both,  but  you  have  no  right 
to  marry  her  with  this  secret  on  your  mind." 

"  I  should  be  true  to  her,"  I  interrupted, 
somewhat  angrily. 

"  What  do  you  call  being  true,  Martin 
Dobr^e  ?  "  she  asked,  more  calmly  than  she 
had  spoken  before.  "  Is  it  being  true  to  a 
woman  to  let  her  believe  you  choose  and 
love  her  above  all  other  women  when  that 
is  absolutely  false  ?  Xo ;  you  are  too  honor- 
able for  that.  I  tell  you  it  is  your  plain 
duty  to  let  Julia  know  this,  and  know  it  at 
once." 

"  It  wOl  break  her  heart,"  I  said,  with  a 
sharp  twinge  of  conscience  and  a  cowardly 
shrinking  from  the  unpleasant  duty  urged 
upon  me. 

"  It  will  not  break  Julia's  heart,"  said 
Johanna,  very  sadly ;  "  it  may  break  your 
mother's." 

I  reeled  as  if  a  sharp  blow  had  struck 
me.  I  had  been  thinking  far  less  of  my 
mother  than  of  Julia  ;  but  I  saw,  as  with  a 
flash  of  lightning,  what  a  complete  uproot- 
ing of  all  her  old  habits  and  long-cherished 
hopes  this  would  prove  to  my  mother,  whose 
heart  was  so  set  upon  this  marriage.     "Would 


Julia  marry  me  if  she  once  heard  of  my  un- 
fortunate love  for  Olivia  ?  And,  if  not,  what 
would  become  of  our  home?  My  mother 
would  have  to  give  up  one  of  us,  for  it  was 
not  to  be  supposed  she  would  consent  to  live 
under  the  same  roof  with  me,  now  the  happy 
tie  of  cousinship  was  broken,  and  none 
dearer  to  be  formed. 

Which  could  my  mother  part  with  best  ? 
Julia  was  almost  as  much  her  daughter  as  I 
was  her  son  ;  yet  me  she  pined  after  if  ever 
I  was  absent  long.  Xo ;  I  coidd  not  resolve 
to  run  the  risk  of  breaking  that  gentle,  faith- 
ful heart,  which  loved  me  so  fully.  I  went 
back  to  Johanna,  and  took  her  hand  in  both 
of  mine. 

"  Keep  my  secret,"  I  said,  earnestly, 
"  you  two.  I  will  make  Julia  and  my 
mother  happy.  Do  not  mistrust  me.  This 
infatuation  overpowered  me  unawares.  I 
wiU  conquer  it ;  at  the  worst  I  can  conceal 
it.  I  promise  you  Julia  shall  never  regret 
being  my  wife." 

"Martin,"  answered  Johanna,  determin- 
edly, "if  you  do  not  tell  Julia  I  must  tell 
her  myself.  You  say  you  love  this  other 
girl  with  all  your  heart  and  soul." 

"  Yes,  and  that  is  true,"  I  said. 

"  Then  Julia  must  know  before  she  mar- 
ries you." 

Xothing  could  move  Johanna  from  that 
position,  and  in  my  heart  I  recognized  its 
righteousness.  She  argued  with  me  that  it 
was  Julia's  due  to  hear  it  from  myself.  I 
knew  afterward  that  she  believed  the  sight 
of  her  distress  and  firm  love  for  myself 
would  dissipate  the  infatuation  of  my  love 
for  Olivia.  But  she  did  not  read  Julia's 
character  as  weU  as  my  mother  did. 

Before  she  let  me  leave  her  I  had  prom- 
ised to  have  my  confession  and  subsequent 
explanation  with  Julia  aU  over  the  follow- 
ing day  ;  and  to  make  this  the  more  inevi- 
table, she  told  me  she  should  drive  into  St. 
Peter-port  the  next  afternoon  about  five 
o'clock,  when  she  should  expect  to  find  this 
troublesome  matter  settled,  either  by  a  re- 
newal of  my  affection  for  my  betrothed,  or 
the  suspension  of  the  betrothal.  In  the 
latter  case  she  promised  to  carry  Julia 
home  with  her  until  the  first  bitterness 
was  over. 
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CHAPTER  THE   SIXTEENTH. 

A   MIDNIGHT   BIDE. 

I  TOOK  care  not  to  reach  home  before 
the  hour  when  Julia  usually  Avent  to  bed. 
Slie  had  been  out  in  the  country  all  day, 
visiting  the  south  cliffs  of  our  island,  with 
some  acquaintances  from  England  who  were 
staying  for  a  few  days  in  St.  Peter-port.  In 
all  probability  she  would  be  too  tired  to  sit 
up  till  my  return  if  I  were  late. 

I  had  calculated  aright.  It  was  after 
eleven  o'clock  when  I  entered,  and  my 
mother  only  was  waiting  for  me.  I  wished 
to  avoid  any  confidential  chat  that  evening, 
and,  after  answering  briefly  her  fond  inquiries 
as  to  what  could  have  kept  me  out  so  late, 
I  took  myself  off  to  my  own  room. 

But  it  was  quite  vain  to  think  of  sleep 
that  night.  I  had  soon  worked  myself  up 
into  that  state  of  nervous,  restless  agitation 
when  one  cannot  remain  quietly  in  one 
room.  I  attempted  to  conquer  it,  but  I 
could  not. 

The  moon,  which  was  at  the  full,  was 
shining  out  of  a  cloudless  field  of  sky  upon 
my  window.  I  longed  for  fresh  air,  and 
freedom,  and  motion ;  for  a  distance  be- 
tween myself  and  my  dear  old  home — that 
home  which  I  was  about  to  plunge  into 
troubled  waters.  The  peacefulness  op- 
pressed me. 

About  one  o'clock  I  opened  my  door  as 
softly  as  possible,  and  stole  silently  down- 
stairs— but  not  so  silently  that  my  mother's 
quick  ear  did  not  catch  the  slight  jarring  of 
my  door. 

The  night-bell  hung  in  my  room,  and  oc- 
casionally I  was  summoned  away  at  hours 
like  this  to  visit  a  patient.  She  called  to 
me  as  I  crept  down  the  stairs. 

"Martin,  what  is  the  matter?"  she 
whispered,  over  the  banisters. 

"  Nothing,  mother  ;  nothing  much,"  I 
answered.  "  I  shall  be  home  again  in  an 
hour  or  two.  Go  to  bed,  and  go  to  sleep. 
"Whatever  makes  you  so  thin-eared? " 

"Are  you  going  to  take  Madam?"  she 
asked,  seeing  my  whip  in  my  hand.  "  Shall 
I  ring  up  Pellet?" 


"  No,  no  1 "  I  said  ;  "  I  can  manage  well 
enough.  Good-night  again,  my  darling  old 
mother." 

Her  pale,  worn  face  smiled  down  upon 
me  very  tenderly  as  she  kissed  her  hand  to 
me.  I  stood,  as  if  spellbound,  watching 
her,  and  she  watching  me,  until  we  both 
laughed,  though  somewhat  falteringly. 

"  How  romantic  you  are,  my  boy !  "  she 
said,  in  a  tremulous  voice. 

"  I  shall  not  stir  till  you  go  back  to  bed," 
I  answered,  peremptorily  ;  and  as  just  then 
we  heard  my  father  calling  out  fretfuUy  to 
ask  why  the  door  was  open,  and  what  was 
going  on  in  the  house,  she  disappeared,  and 
I  went  on  my  way  to  the  stables. 

Madam  was  my  favorite  mare,  first-rate 
at  a  gallop  when  she  was  in  good  temper, 
but  apt  to  turn  vicious  now  and  then.  She 
was  in  good  temper  to-night,  and  pricked 
up  her  ears  and  whinnied  when  I  unlocked 
the  stable-door.  In  a  few  minutes  we  were 
going  up  the  Grange  Road  at  a  moderate 
pace  till  we  reached  the  open  country,  and 
the  long,  white,  dusty  roads  stretched  be- 
fore us,  glimmering  in  the  moonlight.  I 
turned  for  St.  Martin's,  and  Madam,  at  the 
first  touch  of  my  whip  on  her  flanks,  started 
off  at  a  long  and  steady  gallop. 

It  was  a  cool,  quiet  night  in  May.  A 
few  of  the  larger  fixed  stars  twinkled  pale- 
ly in  the  sky,  but  the  smaller  ones  were 
drowned  in  the  full  moonlight.  The  largest 
of  them  shone  solemnly  and  brightly  in  a  field 
of  golden  green  just  above  the  spot  where 
the  sun  had  set  hours  before.  The  trees, 
standing  out  with  a  blackness  and  distinct- 
ness never  seen  by  day,  appeared  to  watch 
for  me  and  look  after  me  as  I  rode  along, 
forming  an  avenue  of  silent  but  very  stately 
spectators ;  and  to  my  fancy,  for  my  fancy 
was  highly  excited  that  night,  the  rustling 
of  the  young  leaves  upon  them  whispered 
the  name  of  Olivia.  The  hoof-beats  of  my 
mare's  feet  upon  the  hard  roads  echoed  the 
name  Olivia,  Ohvia ! 

By-and-by  I  turned  off  the  road  to  get 
nearer  the  sea,  and  rode  along  sandy  lanes, 
with  banks  of  turf  instead  of  hedge-rows, 
which  were  covered  thickly  with  pale  prim- 
roses, shining  with  the  same  hue  as  the  moon 
above  them.    As  I  passed  the  scattered  cot- 
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tages,  here  and  there  a  dog  yapped  a  shrill, 
snarling  bark,  and  woke  the  birds,  till  they 
gave  a  sleepy  twitter  in  their  new  nests. 

Xow  and  then  I  came  in  full  sight  of  the 
sea,  glittering  in  the  silvery  light.  I  crossed 
the  head  of  a  gorge,  and  stopped  for  a  while 
to  gaze  down  it,  till  my  tlesh  crept.     It  was 


I  could  catch  the  thin,  prattling  tinkle  of  a 
brook  running  merrily  down  the  gorge  to 
plunge  headlong  into  the  sea.  Round  every 
spar  of  the  crags,  and  over  every  islet  of 
rock,  the  foam  played  ceaselessly,  breaking 
over  them  like  drifts  of  snow,  forever  melt- 
ing, aud  forever  forming  again. 


not  more  than  a  few  yards  in  breadth,  but 
it  was  of  unknown  depth,  and  the  rocks 
stood  above  it  with  a  thick,  heavy  blackness. 
The  tide  was  rushing  into  its  narrow  chan- 
nel with  a  thunder  which  throbbed  like  a 
pulse ;  yet  in  the  intervals  of  its  pulsation 


I  kept  on  my  way,  as  near  the  sea  as  1 
could,  past  the  sleeping  cottages  and  hamlets, 
round  through  St.  Pierre  du  Bois  and  Tor- 
teval,  with  the  gleaming  light-houses  out  on 
the  Hanways,  and  by  Eocquaine  Bay,  and 
Vazon  Bay,  and  through  the  vale  to  Captain 
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Carey's  peaceful  house,  where,  perhaps,  to- 
morrow night — nay,  this  day's  night — Julia 
might  he  weeping  and  wailing  broken-heart- 
ed. 

I  had  made  the  circuit  of  our  island — a 
place  so  dear  to  me  that  it  seemed  scarcely 
possible  to  live  elsewhere ;  yet  I  should  be 
forced  to  live  elsewhere.  I  knew  that  with 
a  clear  distinctness.  There  could  be  no 
home  for  me  in  Guernsey  when  my  conduct 
toward  Julia  should  become  known. 

But  now  Sark,  which  had  been  behind 
me  all  my  ride,  lay  full  in  sight,  and  the 
eastern  sky  behind  it  began  to  quicken  with 
new  light.  The  gulls  were  rousing  them- 
selves, and  flying  out  to  sea,  with  their  plain- 
tive cries  ;  and  the  larks  were  singing  their 
first  sleepy  notes  to  the  coming  day. 

As  the  sun  rose,  Sark  looked  very  near, 
and  the  sea,  a  plain  of  silvery  blue,  seemed 
solid  and  firm  enough  to  afford  me  a  road 
across  to  it.  A  white  mist  lay  like  a  huge 
snow-drift  in  hazy,  broad  curves  over  the 
Havre  Gosselin,  with  sharp  peaks  of  cliffs 
piercing  through. 

Olivia  was  sleeping  yonder  behind  that 
veil  of  shining  mist ;  and,  dear  as  Guernsey 
was  to  me,  she  was  a  hundred-fold  dearer. 

But  my  night's  ride  had  not  made  my 
day's  task  any  easier  for  me.  No  new  light 
had  dawned  upon  my  difficulty.  There  was 
no  loop-hole  for  me  to  escape  from  the  most 
painful  and  perplexing  strait  I  had  ever  been 
in.  How  was  I  to  break  it  to  Julia  ?  and 
when?  It  was  quite  plain  to  me  that  the 
sooner  it  was  over  the  better  it  would  be 
for  myself,  and  perhaps  the  better  for  her. 
How  was  I  to  go  through  my  morning's 
calls,  in  the  state  of  nervous  anxiety  I 
found  myself  in  ? 

I  resolved  to  have  it  over  as  soon  as  break- 
fast was  finished,  and  my  father  had  gone 
to  make  his  professional  toilet,  a  lengthy 
and  important  duty  with  him.  Tet  when 
breakfast  came  I  was  listening  intently  for 
some  summons,  which  would  give  me  an 
hour's  grace  from  fulfilling  my  own  deter- 
mination. I  prolonged  my  meal,  keeping 
my  mother  in  her  place  at  the  table ;  for 
she  had  never  given  up  her  office  of  pouring 
out  my  tea  and  coffee. 

I  finished  at  last,  and  still  no  urgent 


message  had  come  for  me.  My  mother  left 
us  together  alone,  as  her  custom  Avas,  for 
what  time  I  had  to  spare — a  variable  quan- 
tity always  with  me. 

Now  was  the  dreaded  moment.  But 
how  was  I  to  begin?  Julia  was  so  calm  and 
unsuspecting.  In  what  words  could  I  con- 
vey my  fatal  meaning  most  gently  to  her  ? 
My  head  throbbed,  and  I  could  not  raise  my 
eyes  to  her  face.     Tet  it  must  be  done. 

"Dear  Julia,"  I  said,  in  as  firm  a  voice 
as  I  could  command. 

"  Yes,  Martin." 

But  just  then  Grace,  the  housemaid, 
knocked  emphatically  at  the  door,  and  after 
a  dae  pause  entered  with  a  smiling,  signifi- 
cant face,  yet  with  an  apologetic  courtesy. 

"If  you  please,  Dr.  Martin,"  she  said, 
"  I'm  very  sorry,  but  Mrs.  Lihou's  baby  is 
taken  with  convulsion-fits ;  and  they  want 
you  to  go  as  fast  as  ever  you  can,  please, 
sir." 

Was  I  sorry  or  glad?  I  could  not  tell. 
It  was  a  reprieve;  but  then  I  knew  posi- 
tively it  was  nothing  more  than  a  reprieve. 
The  sentence  must  be  executed.  Julia  came 
to  me,  bent  her  cheek  toward  me,  and  I 
kissed  it.  That  was  our  usual  salutation. 
when  our  morning's  interview  was  ended. 

"  I  am  going  down  to  the  new  house," 
she  said.  "  I  lost  a  good  deal  of  time  yes- 
terday, and  I  must  make  up  for  it  to-day. 
Shall  you  be  passing  by  at  any  time,  Mar- 
tin ? " 

"Yes — no — I  cannot  teU  exactly,"  I 
stammered. 

"  If  you  are  passing,  come  in  for  a  few 
minutes,"  she  answered;  "I  have  a  thou- 
sand things  to  speak  to  you  about." 

"  Shall  you  come  in  to  lunch  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  No,  I  shall  take  something  with  me," 
she  replied;  "it  hinders  so,  coming  back 
here." 

I  was  not  overworked  that  morning. 
The  convulsions  of  Mrs.  Lihou's  baby  were 
not  at  all  serious;  and,  as  I  have  before 
stated,  the  practice  which  my  father  and  I 
shared  between  us  was  a  very  limited  one. 
My  part  of  it  naturally  fell  among  our  poorer 
patients,  who  did  not  expect  me  to  waste 
their  time  and  my  own,  by  making  numer- 
ous or  prolonged  visits.     So  I  had  plenty  of 
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time  to  call  upon  Julia  at  the  new  house ; 
but  I  could  not  summon  sufficient  courage. 
The  morning  slipped  away  while  I  was  loiter- 
ing about  Fort  George,  and  chatting  care- 
lessly with  the  officers  quartered  there. 

I  went  to  lunch,  pretty  sure  of  finding 
no  one  but  my  mother  at  home.  There  was 
no  fear  of  losing  her  love,  if  every  other 
friend  turned  me  the  cold  shoulder,  as  I  was 
morally  certain  they  would,  with  no  blame 
to  themselves.  But  th&.very  depth  and  con- 
stancy of  her  affection  made  it  the  more 
difficult  and  the  more  terrible  for  me  to 
wound  her.  She  had  endured  so  much,  poor 
mother!  and  was  looking  so  wan  and  pale. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  Johanna's  threat,  I 
should  have  resolved  to  say  nothing  about 
Olivia,  and  to  run  my  chance  of  matrimonial 
happiness. 

What  a  cruel  turn  Fate  had  done  me 
when  it  sent  me  across  the  sea  to  Sark  ten 
weeks  ago ! 

ify  mother  was  full  of  melancholy  mer- 
riment that  morning,  making  pathetic  little 
jokes  about  Julia  and  me,  and  laughing  at 
them  heartily  herself — short  bursts  of  laugh- 
ter which  left  her  paler  than  she  had  been 
before. 

I  tried  to  laugh  myself,  in  order  to  en- 
courage her  brief  playfulness,  though  the 
effort  almost  choked  me.  Before  I  went 
out  again,  I  sat  beside  her  for  a  few  min- 
utes, with  my  head,  which  ached  awfully 
by  this  time,  resting  on  her  dear  shoulder. 

"Mother,"  I  said,  '•  you  are  very  fond  of 
Julia?" 

"I  love  her  just  the  same  as  if  she  were 
my  daughter,  Martin — as  she  will  be  soon," 
she  answered. 

"Do  you  love  her  as  much  as  me?"  I 
asked. 

"  Jealous  boy  I  "  she  said,  laying  her 
hand  on  my  hot  forehead,  "  no,  not  half  as 
much ;  not  a  quarter,  not  a  tenth  part  as 
mnch!     Does  that  content  yon  ?  " 

"  Suppose  something  should  prevent  our 
marriage  ?  "  I  suggested. 

"But  nothing  can,"  she  interrupted; 
"  and,  0  Martin !  I  am  sure  you  will  be 
very  happy  with  Julia." 

I  said  no  more,  for  I  did  not  dare  to  tell 
her  yet ;  but  I  wished  I  had  spoken  to  her 


about  Olivia,  instead  of  hiding  her  nande, 
and  all  belonging  to  her,  in  my  inmost 
heart.  My  mother  would  know  all  quite 
soon  enough,  unless  Julia  and  I  agreed  to 
keep  it  secret,  and  let  things  go  on  as  they 
were. 

If  Julia  said  she  woiUd  marry  me,  know- 
ing that  I  was  heart  and  soul  in  love  with 
another  woman,  why,  then  I  would  go 
through  with  it,  and  my  mother  need  never 
hear  a  word  about  my  dilemma. 

Julia  must  decide  my  lot.  My  honor 
was  pledged  to  her ;  and  if  she  insisted 
upon  the  fulfilment  of  my  engagement  to 
her,  well,  of  course,  I  would  fulfil  it. 

I  went  down  reluctantly  at  length  to  the 
new  house;  but  it  was  at  almost  the  last 
hour.  The  church-clocks  had  already  struck 
four ;  and  I  knew  Johanna  would  be  true  to 
her  time,  and  drive  up  the  Grange  at  five. 
I  left  a  message  with  my  mother  for  her, 
telling  her  where  she  would  find  Julia  and 
me.  Then  doggedly,  but  sick  at  heart  with 
myself  and  all  the  world,  I  went  down  to 
meet  my  doom. 

It  was  getting  into  nice  order,  this  new 
house  of  ours.  We  had  had  six  months  to 
prepare  it  in,  and  to  fit  it  up  exactly  to  our 
minds ;  and  it  was  as  near  my  ideal  of  a 
pleasant  home  as  our  conflicting  tastes  per- 
mitted. Perhaps  this  was  the  last  time  I 
should  cross  its  threshold.  There  was  a 
pang  in  the  thought. 

This  was  my  position.  If  .Julia  listened 
to  my  avowal  angrily,  and  renounced  me 
indignantly,  passionately,  I  lost  fortune,  po- 
sition, profession;  my  home  and  friends, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  my  mother.  I 
should  be  regarded  alternately  as  a  dupe  an'd 
a  scoundrel.  Guernsey  would  become  too 
hot  to  hold  me,  and  I  should  be  forced  to 
foUow  my  luck  in  some  foreign  land.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  Julia  clung  to  me,  and  would 
not  give  me  up,  trusting  to  time  to  change 
my  feelings,  then  I  lost  Olivia ;  and  to  lose 
her  seemed  the  worse  fate  of  the  two. 

Julia  was  sitting  alone  in  the  drawing- 
room,  which  overlooked  the  harbor  and  the 
group  of  islands  across  the  channel.  There 
was  no  fear  of  interruption ;  no  callers  to 
ring  the  beU  and  break  in  upon  our  Ute-dr 
Ute.     It  was  an  understood  thing  that  at 
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present  only  Julia's  most  intimate  friends 
had  been  admitted  into  our  new  house,  and 
then  by  special  invitation  alone. 

There  was  a  very  happy,  very  placid  ex- 
pression on  her  face.  Every  harsh  line 
seemed  softened,  and  a  pleased  smile  played 
about  her  lips.  Her  dress  was  one  of  those 
simple,  fresh,  clean  muslin  gowns,  with  knots 
of  ribbon  about  it,  which  make  a  plain  wo- 
man almost  pretty,  and  a  pretty  woman 
bewitching.  Her  dark  hair  looked  less  prim 
and  neat  than  usual.  She  pretended  not  to 
hear  me  open  the  door ;  but  as  I  stood  still 
at  the  threshold  gazing  at  her,  she  lifted  up 
her  head,  with  a  very  pleasant  smile. 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  are  come,  my  dear 
Martin,"  she  said,  softly. 


CHAPTER  THE   SEVENTEENTH. 

A   LOIfG  HALF-HOUE. 

I  DAEED  not  dally  another  moment.  I 
must  take  my  plunge  at  once  into  the  icy- 
cold  waters. 

"I have  something  of  importance  to  say 
to  you,  dear  cousin,"  I  began. 

"So  have  I,"  she  said,  gayly;  "a  thou- 
sand things,  as  I  told  you  this  morning,  sir, 
though  you  are  so  late  in  coming  to  hear 
them.  See,  I  have  been  making  a  list  of  a 
few  commissions  for  you  to  do  in  London. 
They  are  such  as  I  can  trust  to  you ;  but  for 
plate,  and  glass,  and  china,  I  think  we  had 
better  wait  till  we  return  from  Switzerland. 
We  are  sure  to  come  home  through  Lon- 
don." 

Her  eyes  ran  over  a  paper  she  was  hold- 
ing in  her  hand;  while  I  stood  opposite  to 
her,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  myself, 
and  feeling  the  guiltiest  wretch  alive. 

"Cannot  you  find  a  seat?  "she  asked, 
after  a  short  silence. 

I  sat  down  on  the  broad  window-sill  in- 
stead of  on  the  chair  close  to  hers.  She 
looked  up  at  that,  and  fixed  her  eyes  upon 
me  keenly.  I  had  often  quailed  before 
Julia's  gaze  as  a  boy,  but  never  as  I  did 
now. 

"Well!  what  is  it?"  she  asked,  curtly. 
The  incisiveness  of  her  tone  brought  life  into 


me,  as  a  probe  sometimes  brings  a  patient 
out  of  stupor. 

"Julia,"  I  said,  "  are  you  quite  sure  you 
love  me  enough  to  be  happy  with  me  as  my 
wife?" 

She  opened  her  eyes  very  widely,  and 
arched  her  eyebrows  at  the  question, 
laughed  a  little,  and  then  drooped  her  head 
over  the  work  in  her  hands. 

"Think  of  it  well,  Julia,"  I  urged. 

"I  know  you  well  enough  to  be  ashapi)y 
as  the  day  is  long  with  you,"  she  replied, 
the  color  rushing  to  her  face.  "I  have  no 
vocation  for  a  single  life,  such  as  so  many  of 
the  girls  here  have  to  make  up  their  minds 
to.  I  should  hate  to  have  nothing  to  do  and 
nobody  to  care  for.  Every  night  and  morn- 
ing I  thank  God  that  he  has  ordained  anoth- 
er life  for  me.  He  knows  how  I  love  you, 
Martin." 

What  was  I  to  say  to  this?  How  was  I 
to  set  my  foot  down  to  crush  this  blooming 
happiness  of  hers  ? 

"  You  do  not  often  look  as  if  you  loved 
me,"  I  said  at  last. 

"That  is  only  my  way,"  she  answered. 
"  I  can't  be  soft  and  purring  like  many  wom- 
en. I  don't  care  to  be  always  kissing  and 
hanging  about  anybody.  But  if  you  are 
afraid  I  don't  love  you  enough — well !  I  will 
ask  you  what  you  think  in  ten  years'  time." 

"  What  would  you  say  if  I  told  you  I  had 
once  loved  a  girl  better  than  I  do  you  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"  That's  not  true,"  she  said,  sharply. 
"  I've  known  you  all  your  life,  and  you  could 
not  hide  such  a  thing  fi-om  your  mother  and 
me.    You  are  only  lajighing  at  me,  Martin." 

"  Heaven  knows  I'm  not  laughiug,"  I 
answered,  solemnly;  "it's  no  laughing  mat- 
ter. Julia,  there  is  a  girl  I  love  better  than 
you,  even  now." 

The  color  and  the  smile  faded  out  of  her 
face,  leaving  it  ashy  pale.  Her  lips  parted 
once  or  twice,  but  her  voice  failed  her. 
Then  she  broke  out  into  a  short,  hysterical 
laugh. 

"  Yon  are  talking  nonsense,  dear  Mar- 
tin!"  she  gasped  ;  "you  ought  not!  lam 
not  very  strong.     Get  me  a  glass  of  water." 

I  fetched  a  glass  of  water  from  the 
kitchen  ;  for  the  servant,  who  had  been  at 
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work,  had  gone  home,  and  we  were  quite 
alone  in  the  house.  When  I  returned,  her 
face  was  still  working  with  nervous  twitch- 
ings. 

"  Martin,  you  ought  not !  "  she  repeated, 
after  she  had  swallowed  some  water.  "  Tell 
me  it  is  a  joke  directly." 

"  I  cannot,"  I  replied,  painfully  and  sor- 
rowfully; "it  is  the  truth,  though  I  would 
almost  rather  face  death  than  own  it.  I 
love  you  dearly,  Julia ;  but  I  love  another 
woman  better.     God  help  us  both !  " 

There  was  dead  silence  in  tlie  room  after 
those  words.  I  could  not  hear  Julia  breathe 
or  move,  and  T  could  not  look  at  her.  My 
eyes  were  turned  toward  the  window  and 
the  islands  across  the  sea,  purple  and  hazy 
in  the  distance. 

"  Leave  me !  "  she  said,  after  a  very 
long  stillness  ;  "  go  away,  Martin." 

"  I  cannot  leave  you  alone,"  I  exclaimed; 
"no,  I  will  not,  Julia.  Let  me  tell  you 
more ;  let  me  explain  it  all.  You  ought  to 
know  every  thing  now." 

"  Go  away !  "  she  repeated,  in  a  slow, 
mechanical  tone. 

I  hesitated  still,  seeing  her  white  and 
trembling,  with  her  eyes  glassy  and  fixed. 
But  she  motioned  me  from  her  toward  the 
door,  and  her  pale  lips  parted  again  to  reit- 
erate her  command. 

How  I  crossed  that  room  I  do  not  know  ; 
but  the  moment  after  I  had  closed  the  door 
I  heard  the  key  turn  in  the  lock.  I  dared 
not  quit  the  house  and  leave  her  alone  in 
such  a  state  ;  and  I  longed  ardently  to  hear 
the  clocks  chime  five,  and  the  sound  of  Jo- 
hanna's wheels  on  the  roughly-paved  street. 
She  could  not  be  here  yet  for  a  full  half- 
hour,  for  she  had  to  go  up  to  our  house  in 
the  Grange  Eoad  and  come  back  again. 
"What  if  Julia  should  have  fainted,  or  be 
dead ! 

That  was  one  of  the  longest  half-hours 
in  my  life.  I  stood  at  the  street-door  watch- 
ing and  waiting,  and  nodding  to  people  who 
passed  by,  and  who  simpered  at  me  in  the 
most  inane  fashion. 

"The  fools !  "  I  called  them  to  myself  At 
length  Johanna  turned  the  corner,  and  her 
pony-carriage  came  rattling  cheerfully  over 
the  large  round  stones.     I  ran  to  meet  her. 


"  For  Heaven's  sake,  go  to  Julia !  "  I  cried. 
"  I  have  told  her." 

"  And  what  does  she  say  ?  "  asked  Jo- 
hanna. 

"  Not  a  word,  not  a  syllable,"  I  replied, 
"  except  to  bid  me  go  away.  She  has  locked 
herself  into  the  drawing-room." 

"Then  you  had  better  go  away  alto- 
gether," she  said,  "and  leave  me  to  deal 
with  her.  Don't  come  in,  and  then  I  can 
say  you  are  not  here." 

A  friend  of  mine  lived  in  the  opposite 
house,  and,  though  I  knew  he  was  not  at 
home,  I  knocked  at  his  door  and  asked 
permission  to  sit  for  a  while  in  his  par- 
lor. 

The  windows  looked  into  the  street,  and 
there  I  sat  watching  the  door  of  our  new 
house,  for  Johanna  and  Julia  to  come  out. 
No  man  likes  to  be  ordered  out  of  sight,  as 
if  he  were  a  vagabond  or  a  criminal,  and  I 
felt  myself  aggrieved  and  miserable. 

At  length  the  door  opposite  opened,  and 
Julia  appeared,  her  face  completely  hidden 
behind  a  veil.  Johanna  helped  her  into  the 
low  carriage,  as  if  she  had  been  an  invalid, 
and  paid  her  those  minute  trivial  attentions 
which  one  woman  showers  upon  another 
when  she  is  in  great  grief  Then  they  drove 
off,  and  were  soon  out  of  my  sight. 

By  tliis  time  our  dinner-hour  was  near, 
and  I  knew  my  mother  would  be  looking 
out  for  us  both.  I  was  thankful  to  find  at 
the  table  a  visitor,  who  had  dropped  in  un- 
expectedly :  one  of  my  father's  patients — a 
widow,  with  a  high  color,  a  loud  voice,  and 
boisterous  spirits,  who  kept  up  a  rattle^of 
conversation  with  Dr.  Dobr^e.  My  mother 
glanced  anxiously  at  me  very  often,  but  she 
could  say  little. 

"  "Where  is  Julia  ?  "  she  liad  inquired,  as 
we  sat  down  to  dinner  without  her. 

"Julia?"  I  said,  quite  absently;  "oh! 
she  is  gone  to  the  Vale,  with  Johanna  Ca- 
rey." 

"  Will  she  come  back  to-night  ?  "  asked 
my  mother. 

"  Not  to-night,"  I  said,  aloud ;  but  to 
myself  I  added,  "nor  for  many  nights  to 
come ;  never,  most  probably,  while  I  am 
under  this  roof  We  have  been  building 
our  house  upon  the  sand,  and  the  floods 
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have  come,  and  the  -n-inds  have  blown,  and 
the  house  has  fallen  ;  but  my  motlier  knows 
nothing  of  the  catastrophe  yet." 

If  it  were  possible  to  keep  her  ignorant 
of  it!  But  that  could  not  be.  She  read 
trouble  in  my  face,  as  clearly  as  one  sees  a 
tbunder-cloud  in  the  sky,  and  she  could  not 
rest  till  she  had  fathomed  it.  After  she  and 
our  guest  had  left  us,  my  father  lingered 
only  a  few  minutes.  He  was  not  a  man 
that  cared  for  drinking  much  wine,  with  no 
companion  but  me,  and  he  soon  pushed  the 
decanters  from  him. 

''  You  are  as  dull  as  a  beetle  to-night, 
Martin,"  he  said.  "  I  think  I  will  go  and  see 
how  your  mother  and  2Irs.  Murray  get  along 
together." 

He  went  his  way,  and  I  went  mine — up 
into  my  own  room,  where  I  should  be  alone 
to  think  oyer  things.  It  was  a  pleasant 
room,  and  had  been  mine  from  my  boyhood. 
There  were  some  ugly  old  pictures  still 
hanging  against  the  walls,  which  I  could  not 
find  in  my  heart  to  take  down.  The  model 
of  a  ship  I  had  carved  with  my  penknife, 
the  sails  of  which  had  been  made  by  Julia, 
occupied  the  top  shelf  over  my  books.  The 
first  pistol  I  had  ever  possessed  lay  on  the 
same  shelf.  It  was  my  own  den,  my  nest, 
my  sanctuary,  my  home  within  the  home. 
I  could  not  think  of  myself  being  quite  at 
home  anywhere  else. 

Of  late  I  had  been  awakened  in  the 
night  two  or  three  times,  and  found  my 
mother  standing  at  my  bedside,  with  her 
thin,  transparent  fingers  shading  the  light 
from  my  eyes.  When  I  remonstrated  with 
her  she  had  kissed  me,  smoothed  the  clothes 
about  me,  and  promised  meekly  to  go  back 
to  bed.  Did  she  visit  me  every  night  ?  and 
would  there  come  a  time  when  she  could 
not  visit  me  ? 


CHAPTER  THE  EIGHTEENTH. 

BEOKEN   OFF. 

As  I  asked  myself  this  question,  with  an 
nnerring  premonition  that  the  time  would 
soon  come  when  my  mother  and  I  woiild  be 
separated,  I  heard  her  tapping  lightly  at  the 
door.     She  was  not  in  the  habit  of  leaving 


j  her   guests,  and  I  was   surprised  and  per- 
plexed at  seeing  her. 

"Your  father  and  Mrs.  Murray  are  hav- 
ing a  game  of  chess,"  she  said,  answering 
my  look  of  astonishment.  "We  can  be 
alone  together  half  an  hour.  And  now  teU 
me  what  is  the  matter?  There  is  something 
going  wrong  with  you." 

She  sank  down  weariedly  into  a  chair, 
and  I  knelt  down  beside  her.  It  was  al- 
most harder  to  tell  her  than  to  tell  Julia; 
but  it  was  worse  than  useless  to  put  off  the 
evil  moment.  Better  for  her  to  hear  aU 
from  me  before  a  whisper  reached  her  from 
any  one  else. 

"Johanna  came  here,"  she  continued, 
"  with  a  face  as  grave  as  a  judge,  and  asked 
for  Julia  in  a  melancholy  voice.  Has  there 
been  any  quarrel  between  you  two?  " 

She  was  accustomed  to  our  small  quar- 
rels, and  to  setting  them  right  again ;  for 
we  were  prone  to  quarrel  in  a  cousinly  fash- 
ion, without  much  real  bitterness  on  either 
side,  but  with  such  an  intimate  and  irritat- 
ing knowledge  of  each  other's  weak  points, 
that  we  needed  a  peace-maker  at  hand. 

"  Mother,  I  am  not  going  to  marry  my 
cousin  Julia,"  I  said. 

"So  I  have  heard  before,"  she  answered, 
with  a  faint  smile.  "  Come,  come,  Martin  I 
it  is  too  late  to  talk  boyish  nonsense  like 
this." 

"  But  I  love  somebody  else,"  I  said, 
warmly,  for  my  heart  throbbed  at  the 
thought  of  Olivia ;  "  and  I  told  Julia  so 
this  afternoon.  It  is  broken  ofl:''  for  good 
now,  mother." 

She  gave  me  no  answer,  and  I  looked  up 
into  her  dear  face  in  alarm.  It  had  grown 
rigid,  and  a  peculiar  blue  tinge  of  pallor  was 
spreading  over  it.  Her  head  had  fallen 
back  against  the  chair.  I  had  never  seen 
her  look  so  death-like  in  any  of  her  illness- 
es, and  I  sprang  to  my  feet  in  terror.  She 
stopped  me  by  a  slight  convulsive  pressure 
of  her  hand,  as  I  was  about  to  unfasten  her 
brooch  and  open  her  dress  to  give  her  air. 

"Xo,  Martin,"  she  whispered,  "I  shall 
be  better  in  a  moment." 

But  it  was  several  minutes  before  she 
breathed  freely  and  naturally,  or  could  lift 
up  her  head.     Then  she  did  not  look  at  me, 
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but  lifted  up  her  eyes  to  the  pale,  evening 
skv,  and  her  lips  quivered  with  agitation. 

"  Martin,  it  -will  be  the  death  of  me," 
she  said ;  and  a  few  tears  stole  down  her 
cheeks,  which  I  wiped  away. 

"It  shall  not  be  the  death  of  you,"  I  ex- 
claimed. "  If  Julia  is  willing  to  marry  me, 
knowing  the  whole  truth,  I  am  ready  to 
marry  her  for  your  sake,  mother.  I  would 
do  any  thing  for  your  sake.  But  Johanna 
said  she  ought  to  be  told,  and  I  think  it  was 
right  myself." 

"Who  is  it,  who  can  it  be  that  you 
love  ?  "  she  asked. 

"Mother,"  I  said,  "I  wish  I  had  told 
you  before,  but  I  did  not  know  that  I  loved 
the  girl  as  I  do,  till  I  saw  her  yesterday  in 
Sark,  and  Captain  Carey  charged  me  with 
it." 

"  That  girl !  "  she  cried.  "  One  of  the 
Olliviers !  O  Martin,  you  must  marry  in 
your  own  class." 

"  That  was  a  mistake,"  I  answered, 
"Her  Christian  name  is  Olivia;  I  do  not 
know  what  her  surname  is." 

"  Not  know  even  her  name !  "  she  ex- 
claimed. 

"  Listen,  mother,"  I  said  ;  and  then  I 
told  her  all  I  knew  about  Olivia,  and  drew 
such  a  picture  of  her  as  I  had  seen  her,  as 
made  my  mother  smile  and  sigh  deeply  in 
turns. 

"  But  she  may  be  an  adventuress ;  you 
know  nothing  about  her,"  she  objected. 
"  Surely,  you  cannot  love  a  woman  you  do 
not  esteem  ? " 

"Esteem!  "  I  repeated.  "  I  never  thought 
whether  I  esteemed  Olivia,  but  I  am  satis- 
fied I  love  her.  You  may  be  quite  sure  she 
is  no  adventuress.  An  adventuress  would 
not  hide  herself  in  Tardif 's  out-of-the-world 
cottage." 

"A  girl  without  friends  and  without  a 
name!"  she  sighed;  "a  runaway  from  her 
family  and  home !  It  does  not  look  well, 
Martin." 

I  could  answer  nothing,  and  it  would  be 
of  little  use  to  try.  I  saw  when  my  moth- 
er's prejudices  could  blind  her.  To  love 
any  one  not  of  our  own  caste  was  a  fatal 
error  in  her  eyes. 

"  Does  Julia  know  all  this  ?  "  she  asked. 


"  She  has  not  heard  a  word  about 
Olivia,"  I  answered.  "  As  soon  as  I  told 
her  I  loved  some  one  else  better  than  her, 
she  bade  me  begone  out  of  her  sight.  She 
has  not  an  amiable  temper." 

"  But  she  is  an  upright,  conscientious, 
religious  woman,"  she  said,  somewhat  an- 
grily. "  She  would  never  have  nm  away 
from  her  friends ;  and  we  know  all  about 
her.  I  cannot  think  what  your  father  will 
say,  Martin.  It  has  given  him  more  pleas- 
ure and  satisfaction  than  any  thing  that  has 
happened  for  years.  If  this  marriage  is 
broken  off,  it  upsets  every  thing." 

Of  course  it  would  upset  every  thing ; 
there  was  the  mischief  of  it.  The  convul- 
sion would  be  so  great,  that  I  felt  ready  to 
marry  Julia  in  order  to  avoid  it,  supposing 
she  would  marry  me.  That  was  the  ques- 
tion, and  it  rested  solely  with  her.  I  would 
almost  rather  face  the  long,  slow  weariness 
of  an  unsuitable  marriage  than  encounter 
the  immediate  results  of  the  breaking  off  of 
our  engagement  just  on  the  eve  of  its  con- 
summation. I  was  a  coward,  no  doubt,  but 
events  had  hurried  me  on  too  rapidly  for 
me  to  stand  still  and  consider  the  cost. 

"0  Martin,  Martin!"  wailed  my  poor 
mother,  breaking  down  again  suddenly.  "I 
had  so  set  my  heart  upon  this !  I  did  so 
long  to  see  you  in  a  home  of  your  own ! 
And  Julia  was  so  generous,  never  looking 
as  if  all  the  money  was  hers,  and  you  with- 
out a  penny!  "What  is  to  become  of  you 
now,  my  boy  ?  I  wish  I  had  been  dead  and 
in  my  grave  before  this  had  happened  !  " 

"  Hush,  mother ! "  I  said,  kneeling 
down  again  beside  her  and  kissing  her  ten- 
derly ;  "  it  is  still  in  Julia's  hands.  If  she 
will  marry  me,  I  shall  marry  her." 

"  But  then  you  will  not  be  happy  ?  " 
she  said,  with  fresh  sobs. 

It  was  impossible  for  me  to  contradict 
that.  I  felt  that  no  misery  would  be  equal 
to  that  of  losing  Olivia.  But  I  did  my  best 
to  comfort  my  mother,  by  promising  to  see 
Julia  the  next  day  and  renew  my  engage- 
ment, if  possible. 

"  Pray,  may  I  be  informed  as  to  what  is 
the  matter  now  ?  "  broke  in  a  satirical,  cut- 
ting voice — the  voice  of  my  father.  It 
roused  us  both — my  mother  to  her  usual 
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mood  of  gentle  submission,  and  me  to  the 
chronic  state  of  ii-ritation  which  his  pres- 
ence always  provoked  in  me. 

"  Not  much,  sir,"  I  answered,  coldly ; 
"  only  my  marriage  with  my  cousin  Julia  is 
broken  off." 

"  Broken  off!  "  he  ejaculated — "  broken 
off!  " 


CHAPTER  THE   NIKETEENTH. 
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Mt  father's  florid  face  looked  almost  as 
rigid  and  wiiite  as  my  mother's  had  done. 
He  stood  in  the  doorway,  with  a  lamp  in  his 
hand  Tfor  it  had  grown  quite  dark  while  my 
mother  and  I  were  talking),  and  the  light 
shone  full  upon  his  changed  face.  His  hand 
shook  violently,  so  I  took  the  lamp  from  him 
and  set  it  down  on  the  table. 

"  Go  down  to  Mrs.  Murray,"  he  said, 
turning  savagely  upon  my  mother.  "How 
could  you  be  so  rude  as  to  leave  her?  She 
talks  of  going  away.  Let  her  go  as  soon  as 
she  likes.     I  shall  stay  here  with  Martin." 

"I  did  not  know  I  had  been  away  so 
long,"  she  answered,  meekly,  and  looking 
deprecatingly  from  the  one  to  the  other 
of  us. — "  You  will  not  quarrel  with  your 
father,  Martin,  if  I  leave  you,  will  you?" 
This  she  whispered  in  my  ear,  in  a  beseech- 
ing tone. 

"  Fot  if  I  can  help  it,  mother,"  I  replied, 
also  in  a  wLisper. 

"  Now^,  confoimd  it !  "  cried  Dr.  Dobree, 
after  she  had  gone,  slowly  and  reluctantly, 
and  looking  back  at  the  door  to  me — "  now 
just  tell  me  shortly  all  about  this  nonsense 
of  yours.  I  thouglit  some  quarrel  was  up, 
when  Julia  did  not  come  home  to  dinner. 
Out  with  it,  Martin." 

"  As  I  said  before,  there  is  not  much  to 
tell,"  I  answered.  "  I  was  compelled  in 
honor  to  tell  Julia  I  loved  another  woman 
more  than  herself;  and  I  presume,  though  I 
am  not  sure,  she  will  decline  to  become  my 
wife." 

"  In  love  with  another  woman !  "  re- 
peated my  father,  with  a  long  whistle,  part- 
ly of  sympathy,  and  partly  of  perplexity. 
""Who  is  it,  my  son?  " 


"That  is  of  little  moment,"  I  said,  hav- 
ing no  desire  w'hatever  to  confide  the  story 
to  him.  "  The  main  point  is  that  it's  true, 
and  I  told  Julia  so,  this  afternoon." 

"  Good  gracious,  Martin  1 "  he  cried,  "  what 
accursed  folly  !  "What  need  was  there  to  tell 
her  of  any  little  peccadillo,  if  you  could  con- 
ceal it  ?  "Why  did  you  not  come  to  me  for 
advice  ?  Julia  is  a  prude,  like  your  mother. 
It  will  not  he  easy  for  her  to  overlook  this." 

"There  is  nothing  to  overlook,"  I  said. 
"As  soon  as  I  knew- my  own  mind,  I  told 
her  honestly  about  it." 

At  that  moment  it  did  not  occur  to  me 
that  my  honesty  was  due  to  Johanna's  in- 
sistent advice.  I  believed  just  then  that  I 
had  acted  from  the  impulse  of  my  own  sense 
of  honor,  and  the  belief  gave  my  words  and 
tone  more  spirit  than  they  would  have  had 
otherwise.  My  father's  face  grew  paler  and 
graver  as  he  listened ;  he  looked  older,  by 
ten  years,  than  he  had  done  an  hour  ago  in 
the  dining-room. 

"I  don't  understand  it,"  he  muttered; 
"  do  you  mean  that  this  is  a  serious  thing  ? 
Are  you  in  love  with  some  girl  of  our  own 
class?  Not  a  mere  passing  fancy,  that  no 
one  would  think  seriously  of  for  an  instant  ? 
Just  a  trifling  faux  pas^  that  it  is  no  use 
telling  women  about,  eh?  I  coxdd  make 
allowance  for  that,  Martin,  and  get  Julia  to 
do  the  same.  Come,  it  cannot  be  any  thing 
more." 

I  did  not  reply  to  him.  Here  we  had 
come,  he  and  I,  to  the  very  barrier  that  had 
heen  growing  up  between  us  ever  since  I 
had  first  discovered  my  mother's  secret  and 
wasting  grief.  He  was  on  one  side  of  it 
and  I  on  the  other — a  wall  of  separation 
which  neither  of  us  could  leap  over. 

""Why  don't  you  speak,  Martin?"  he 
asked,  testily. 

"Because  I  hate  the  subject,"  I  an- 
swered. ""When  I  told  Julia  I  loved  an- 
other woman,  I  meant  that  some  one  else 
occupied  that  place  in  my  affection  which 
helonged  rightfully  to  my  wife ;  and  so  Julia 
understood  it." 

"  Then,"  he  cried  with  a  gesture  of  de- 
spair, "  I  am  a  ruined  man  I  " 

His  consternation  and  dismay  were  so 
real  that  they  startled  me;  yet,  knowing 
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what  a  consummate  actor  he  was,  I  re- 
strained both  my  fear  and  my  sympathy, 
and  waited  for  him  to  enlighten  me  further. 
He  sat  with  his  head  bowed,  and  his  hands 
hanging  down,  in  an  attitude  of  profound 
despondency,  so  different  from  his  usual 
jaunty  air,  that  every  moment  increased  my 
anxiety. 

"  What  can  it  have  to  do  with  you  ?  "  I 
asked,  after  a  long  pause. 

"  I  am  a  ruined  and  disgraced  man,"  he 
reiterated,  without  looking  up ;  "  if  you 
have  broken  off  your  marriage  with  Julia,  I 
shall  never  raise  my  head  again." 

"  But  why  ?  "  I  asked,  uneasily. 

"  Come  down  into  my  consulting-room," 
he  said,  after  another  pause  of  deliberation. 
I  went  on  before  him,  carrying  the  lamp, 
and,  turning  round  once  or  twice,  saw  his 
face  look  gray,  and  the  expression  of  it 
vacant  and  troubled.  His  consulting-room 
was  a  luxurious  room,  elegantly  furnished ; 
and  with  several  pictures  on  the  walls,  in- 
cluding a  painted  photograph  of  himself, 
taken  recently  by  the  first  photographer  in 
Guernsey.  There  were  book-cases  contain- 
ing a  number  of  the  best  medical  works ; 
behind  which  lay,  out  of  sight,  a  numerous 
selection  of  French  novels,  more  thumbed 
than  the  ponderous  volumes  in  front.  He 
sank  down  into  an  easy-chair,  shivering  as 
if  we  were  in  the  depth  of  winter. 

"Alartin,  I  am  a  ruined  man!  "  he  said, 
for  the  third  time. 

"But  how?"  I  asked  again,  impatient- 
ly; for  my  fears  were  growing  strong. 
Certainly  he  was  not  acting  a  part  this  time. 

"  I  dare  not  tell  you,"  he  cried,  leaning 
his  head  upon  his  desk,  and  sobbing.  How 
white  his  hair  was !  and  how  aged  he 
looked !  I  recollected  how  he  used  to  play 
with  me  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  carry  me 
before  him  on  horseback,  as  long  back  as  I 
could  remember.  My  heart  softened  and 
warmed  to  him  as  it  had  not  done  for  years. 

"  Father  I  "  I  said,  "  if  you  can  trust  any 
one,  you  can  trust  me.  If  you  are  ruined 
and  disgraced  I  shall  be  the  same,  as  your 
son." 

"That's  true,"  he  answered,  "that's 
true!  It  wiU  bring  disgrace  on  you  and 
year  mother.    We  shall  be  forced  to  leave 


Guernsey,  where  she  has  lived  aU  her  life; 
and  it  will  be  the  death  of  her.  Martin, 
you  must  save  us  all  by  making  it  up  with 
Julia." 

"But  why?"  I  demanded,  once  more. 
"  I  must  know  what  you  mean." 

"  Mean  ? "  he  said,  turning  upon  me 
angrily,  " you  blockhead!  I  mean  that  un- 
less you  marry  Julia  I  shall  have  to  give  an 
account  of  her  property ;  and  I  could  not 
make  all  square,  not  if  I  sold  every  stick 
and  stone  I  possess." 

I  sat  silent  for  a  time,  trying  to  take  in 
this  piece  of  information.  He  had  been 
Julia's  guardian  ever  since  she  was  left  an 
orphan,  ten  years  old;  but  I  had  never 
known  that  there  had  not  been  a  formal 
and  legal  settlement  of  her  affairs  when  she 
was  of  age.  Our  family  name  had  no  blot 
upon  it ;  it  was  one  of  the  most  honored 
names  in  the  island.  But  if  this  came  to 
light,  then  the  disgrace  would  be  dark  in- 
deed. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  all  about  it  ? "  I  asked. 

My  father,  after  making  his  confession, 
settled  himself  in  his  chair  comfortably;  ap- 
pearing to  feel  that  he  had  begun  to  make 
reparation  for  the  wrong.  His  tempera- 
ment was  more  buoyant  than  mine.  Selfish  1 
natures  are  often  buoyant. 

"  It  would  take  a  long  time,"  he  said, 
"and  it  would  be  a  dense  of  a  nuisance. 
You  make  it  up  vrith  Julia,  and  marry  her, 
as  you're  bound  to  do.  Of  course,  you  will 
manage  all  her  money  when  you  are  her 
husband,  as  you  will  be.  Xow  you  know 
all." 

"  But  I  don't  know  all,"  I  replied ;  "  and 
I  insist  upon  doing  so,  before  I  make  up  my 
mind  what  to  do." 

I  believe  he  expected  this  opposition 
from  me,  for  otherwise  all  he  had  said  could 
have  been  said  in  my  room.  But  after 
feebly  giving  battle  on  various  points,  and 
staving  off  sundry  inquiries,  he  opened  a 
drawer  in  one  of  his  cabinets,  and  produced 
a  number  of  deeds,  scrip,  etc.,  belonging  to 
Julia. 

For  two  hours  I  was  busy  with  his  ac- 
counts. Once  or  twice  he  tried  to  slink  out 
of  the  room ;  but  that  I  would  not  suffer. 
At  length  the    ornamental    clock    on   his 
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chimney-piece  struck  eleven,  and  lie  made 
smother  effort  to  beat  a  retreat. 

"Do  not  go  away  till  every  thing  is 
clear,"  I  said;  "is  this  all?" 

"  All  ?  "  he  repeated ;  "  isn't  it  enough  ? " 

"  Between  three  and  four  thousand 
pounds  deficient !  "  I  answered;  "it  is  quite 
enough." 

"  Enough  to  make  me  a  felon,"  he  said, 
"  if  Julia  chooses  to  prosecute  me." 

"I  think  it  is  highly  probable,"  I  re- 
plied;   "though  I    know   nothing   of  the 

law." 

"  Then  you  see  clearly,  Martin,  there  is 


no  alternative,  but  for  you  to  marry  her, 
and  keep  our  secret.  1  have  reckoned  upon 
this  for  years,  and  your  mother  and  I  have 
been  of  one  mind  in  bringing  it  about.  If 
you  marry  Julia,  her  affairs  go  direct  from 
my  hands  to  yours,  and  we  are  all  safe.  If 
you  break  with  her  she  will  leave  us,  and 
demand  an  account  of  my  guardianship; 
and  your  name  and  mine  will  be  branded  in 
our  own  island." 

"That  is  very  clear,"  I  said,  suUenly. 

"Your  mother  would  not  survive  it!  " 
he  continued,  with  a  solemn  accent. 

"  Oh !  I  have  been  threatened  with  that 
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already,''  I  exclaimed,  very  bitterly.  "Pray 
does  my  mother  know  of  this  disgraceful 
business?  " 

'•Heaven  forbid!"  he  cried.  "Your 
mother  is  a  good  woman,  Martin  ;  as  simple 
as  a  dove.  You  ought  to  think  of  her  be- 
fore you  consign  us  all  to  shame.  I  can  quit 
Guernsey.  I  am  an  old  man,  and  it  signifies 
very  little  where  I  lie  down  to  die.  I  have 
not  been  as  good  a  husband  as  I  might  have 
been ;  but  I  could  not  face  her  after  she 
knows  this.  Poor  Mary !  My  poor,  poor 
love !  I  believe  she  cares  enough  for  me 
still  to  break  her  heart  over  it." 

"  Then  I  am  to  be  your  scape-goat,"  I 
eaid. 

"  You  are  my  son,"  he  answered;  "and 
religion  itself  teaches  us  that  the  sins  of  the 
fathers  are  visited  on  the  children.  I  leave 
the  matter  in  your  hands.  But  only  answer 
one  question :  Could  you  show  your  face 
among  your  own  friends  if  this  were 
known?  " 

I  knew  very  well  I  could  not.  My  fa- 
ther a  fraudulent  steward  of  Julia's  proper- 
ty !  Then  farewell  forever  to  all  that  had 
made  my  life  happy  !  "We  were  a  proud 
family — proud  of  our  rank,  and  of  our  pure 
blood ;  above  all,  of  our  honor,  which  had 
never  been  tarnished  by  a  breath.  I  could 
not  yet  bear  to  believe  that  my  father  was 
a  rogue.  He  himself  was  not  so  lost  to 
shame  that  he  could  meet  my  eye.  I  saw 
there  was  no  escape  from  it — I  must  marry 
Julia. 

"  Well,"  I  said,  at  last,  "  as  you  say,  the 
matter  is  in  my  hands  now ;  and  I  must 
make  the  best  of  it.     Good-night,  sir." 

"Without  a  light  I  went  up  to  my  own 
room,  where  the  moon  that  had  shone  upon 
me  in  my  last  night's  ride,  was  gleaming 
brightly  through  the  window.  I  intended 
to  reflect  and  deliberate,  but  I  was  worn 
out.  I  flung  myself  down  on  the  bed,  but 
could  not  have  remained  awake  for  a  single 
moment.  I  fell  into  a  deep  sleep  which 
lasted  till  morning. 


CHAPTEE   THE   TWENTIETH. 

TWO   LETTERS. 

When  I  awoke,  my  poor  mother  was  sit- 
ting beside  me,  looking  very  ill  and  sorrow- 
ful. She  had  slipped  a  pillow  under  my 
head,  and  thrown  a  shawl  across  me.  I  got 
up  with  a  bewildered  brain,  and  a  general 
sense  of  calamity,  which  I  could  not  clearly 
define. 

"Martin,"  she  said,  "your  father  has 
gone  by  this  morning's  boat  to  Jersey.  He 
says  you  know  why;  but  he  has  left  this 
note  for  you.  Why  have  you  not  been  in 
bed.last  night?" 

"Xever  mind,  mother,"  I  answered,  as 
I  tore  open  the  note,  which  was  carefully 
sealed  with  my  father's  private  seal.  He 
had  written  it  immediately  after  I  left  him. 

"  11.30  p.  M. 
'•  Mt  Sox  :  To-morrow  morning,  I  shall 
run  over  to  Jersey  for  a  few  days  until  this 
sad  business  of  yours  is  settled.  I  cannot 
bear  to  meet  your  changed  face.  You  make 
no  allowances  for  your  father.  Half  my  ex- 
penses have  been  incurred  in  educating 
you;  you  ought  to  consider  this,  and  that 
you  owe  more  to  me,  as  your  father,  than 
to  any  one  else.  But  in  these  days  parents 
receive  little  honor  from  their  children. 
When  all  is  settled,  write  to  me  at  Prince's 
Hotel.  It  rests  upon  you  whether  I  ever 
see  Guernsey  again.   Your  wretched  father, 

"RlCHAED   DOBEEE." 

"  Can  I  see  it? "  asked  my  mother,  hold- 
ing out  her  hand. 

"  Xo,  never  mind  seeing  it,"  I  answered: 
"it  is  about  Julia,  you  know.  It  would 
only  trouble  you." 

"  Captain  Carey's  man  brought  a  letter 
from  Julia  just  now,"  she  said,  taking  it 
from  her  pocket;  "he  said  there  was  no 
answer." 

Her  eyelids  were  still  red  from  weeping, 
and  her  voice  faltered  as  if  she  might  break 
out  into  sobs  any  moment.  I  took  the  let- 
ter from  her,  but  I  did  not  open  it. 

"You  want  to  be  alone  to  read  it?  "  she 
said.     "  O  Martin  I  if  you  can  change  your 
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mind,  and  save  us  all  from  this  trouble,  do  it, 
fur  ruy  sake  ?  " 

"  If  I  can  I  will,"  I  answered  ;  "  but 
every  thing  is  very  hard  upon  me,  mother." 

She  could  not  guess  how  hard,  and,  if  I 
could  help  it,  she  should  never  know.  Now 
I  was  fully  awake,  the  enormity  of  my  fa- 
ther's dishonesty  and  his  extreme  egotism 
Weighed  heavily  upon  me.  I  could  not  view 
Lis  conduct  in  a  fairer  light  than  I  had  done 
iu  my  amazement  the  night  before.  It 
t:rew  blacker  as  I  dwelt  upon  it.  And  now 
he  was  off"  to  Jersey,  shirking  the  disagree- 
able consequences  of  his  own  delinquency. 
I  knew  how  he  would  spend  his  time  thei'e. 
Jersey  is  no  retreat  for  the  penitent. 

As  soon  as  ray  mother  was  gone  I  opened 
Julia's  letter.     It  began  : 

"My  deae  Maetix:  I  know  all  now. 
Johanna  has  told  me.  "When  you  spoke  to 
me  so  hurriedly  and  unexpectedly,  this  af- 
ternoon, I  could  not  bear  to  hear  another 
word.  But  now  I  am  calm,  and  I  can  think 
it  all  over  quite  quietly. 

"  It  is  an  infatuation,  Martin.  Johanna 
says  so  as  well  as  I,  and  she  is  never  wrong. 
It  is  a  sheer  impossibility  that  you,  in  your 
sober  senses,  should  love  a  strange  person, 
whose  very  name  you  do  not  know,  better 
than  you  do  me,  your  cousin,  your  sister, 
your  Jianc-e'e,  whom  you  have  known  all 
your  life,  and  loved,  I  am  quite  sure  of  that, 
with  a  very  true  affection. 

"  It  vexes  me  to  write  about  that  person 
in  any  connection  with  yourself.  Emma 
spoke  of  her  in  her  last  letter  from  Sark; 
not  at  all  in  reference  to  you,  however. 
She  is  so  completely  of  a  lower  class,  that 
it  would  never  enter  Emma's  head  that  you 
could  see  any  thing  in  her.  She  said  there 
was  a  rumor  afloat  that  Tardif  was  about  to 
marry  the  girl  you  had  been  attending,  and 
that  everybody  in  the  island  regretted  it. 
She  said  it  would  be  a  mesalliance  for  him, 
Tardif!  What  then  would  it  be  for  you,  a 
Dobree  ?  No  ;  it  is  a  delusion,  an  infatua- 
tion, which  will  quickly  pass  away.  I  can- 
not believe  yon  are  so  weak  as  to  be  taken 
in  by  mere  prettiness  without  character ; 
and  this  person — I  do  not  say  so  harshly, 
Martin — has  no  character,  no  name.     Were 


you  free  you  could  not  marry  her  There 
is  a  mystery  about  her,  and  mystery  usually 
means  shame.  A  Dobree  could  not  make 
an  adventuress  his  wife.  Then  you  have 
seen  so  little  of  her.  Three  times,  since  the 
week  you  were  there  in  March !  What  is 
that  compared  to  the  years  we  have  spent 
together  ?  It  is  impossible  that  in  your 
heart  of  hearts  you  should  love  her  more 
than  me. 

'•  I  have  been  trying  to  think  what  you 
would  do  if  all  is  broken  off  between  us. 
We  could  not  keep  this  a  secret  in  Guern- 
sey, and  everybody  would  blame  you.  I 
will  not  ask  you  to  think  of  my  mortification 
at  being  jilted,  for  people  would  call  it  that. 
I  could  outlive  that.  But  what  are  you  to 
do?  We  cannot  go  on  again  as  we  used  to 
do.  I  must  speak  plainly  about  it.  Tour 
practice  is  not  suflBcient  to  maintain  the 
family  in  a  proper  position  for  the  Dobr^es; 
and  if  I  go  to  live  alone  at  the  new  house, 
as  I  must  do,  what  is  to  become  of  my  uncle 
and  aunt  ?  I  have  often  considered  this, 
and  have  been  glad  the  difficulty  was  set- 
tled by  our  marriage.  Now  every  thing 
wUl  be  unsettled  again. 

"  I  did  not  intend  to  say  any  thing  about 
myself ;  but,  O  Martin !  you  do  not  know 
the  blank  that  it  will  be  to  me.  I  have 
been  so  happy  since  you  asked  me  to  be 
your  wife.  It  was  so  pleasant  to  think  that 
I  should  live  all  my  life  in  Guernsey,  and 
yet  not  be  doomed  to  the  empty,  vacant  lot 
of  an  unmarried  woman.  You  think  that 
perhaps  Johanna  is  happy  single  ?  She  is 
content — good  women  ought  to  be  content; 
but,  I  tell  you,  I  would  gladly  exchange  her 
contentment  for  Aunt  Dobree's  troubles, 
with  her  pride  and  happiness  in  you.  I 
have  seen  her  troubles  clearly ;  and  I  say, 
Martin,  I  would  give  all  Johanna's  calm, 
colorless  peace  for  her  delight  in  her  son. 

"  Then  I  cannot  give  up  the  thought  of 
our  home,  just  finished  and  so  pretty.  It 
was  so  pleasant  this  afternoon  before  you 
came  in  with  your  dreadful  thunder-boit. 
I  was  thinking  what  a  good  wife  I  would 
be  to  you;  and  how,  in  my  own  house,  1* 
should  never  be  tempted  into  those  tiresome 
tempers  you  have  seen  in  me  sometimes.  It 
was  your  father  often  who  made  me  angry, 
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and  I  visited  it  upon  you,  because  you  are 
so  good-tempered.  That  was  foolish  of  me. 
You  could  not  know  how  much  I  love  you, 
how  my  life  is  bound  up  in  you,  or  you 
would  have  been  proof  against  that  person 
in  Sark. 

"  I  think  it  right  to  tell  you  all  this  now, 
though  it  is  not  in  my  nature  to  make  pro- 
fessions and  demonstrations  of  my  love. 
Think  of  me,  of  yourself,  of  your  poor  moth- 
er. You  were  never  selfish,  and  you  can 
do  noble  things.  I  do  not  say  it  would  be 
noble  to  marry  me  ;  but  it  would  be  a  noble 
thing  to  conquer  an  ignoble  passion.  How 
could  Martin  Dobree  fall  in  love  with  an 
unknown  adventuress  ? 

"  I  shall  remain  in  the  house  all  day  to- 
morrow, and  if  you  can  come  to  see  me, 
feeling  that  this  has  been  a  dream  of  folly 
from  which  you  have  awakened,  I  will  not 
ask  you  to  own  it.  That  you  come  at  all 
will  be  a  sign  to  me  that  you  wish  it  forgot- 
ten and  blotted  out  between  us,  as  if  it  had 
never  been. 

"  "With  true,  deep  love  for  you,  Martin, 
believe  me  still 

"  Your  affectionate  Julia." 

I  pondered  over  Julia's  letter  as  I  dressed. 
There  was  not  a  word  of  resentment  in  it. 
It  was  full  of  affectionate  thought  for  us  all. 
But  what  reasoning !  I  had  not  known 
Olivia  so  long  as  I  had  known  her,  therefore 
I  could  not  love  her  as  truly ! 

A  strange  therefore! 

I  had  scarcely  had  leisure  to  think  of 
Olivia  in  the  hurry  and  anxiety  of  the  last 
twenty-four  hours.  But  now  "  that  person 
in  Sark,"'  the  "  unknown  adventuress,"  pre- 
sented itself  very  vividly  to  my  mind. 
Know  her !  I  felt  as  if  I  knew  every  tone 
of  her  voice  and  every  expression  of  her 
face ;  yet  I  longed  to  know  them  more  in- 
timately. The  note  she  had  written  to  me 
a  few  weeks  ago  I  could  repeat  word  for 
word,  and  the  handwriting  seemed  far  more 
familiar  to  me  even  than  Julia's.  There 
was  no  doubt  my  love  for  her  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  my  affection  for  Julia ;  and  if  it 
was  an  infatuation,  it  was  the  sweetest, 
most  exquisite  infatuation  that  could  ever 
possess  me. 


Yet  there  was  no  longer  any  hesitation 
in  toy  mind  as  to  what  I  must  do.  Julia 
knew  all  noAV.  I  had  told  her  distinctly  of 
my  love  for  Olivia,  and  she  would  not  be- 
lieve it.  She  appeared  wishful  to  hold  me 
to  my  engagement  in  spite  of  it ;  at  any 
rate,  so  I  interpreted  her  letter.  I  did  not 
suppose  that  I  should  not  live  it  down,  this 
infatuation,  as  they  chose  to  call  it.  I  might 
hunger  and  thirst,  and  be  on  the  point  of 
perishing ;  then  my  nature  would  turn  to 
other  nutriment,  and  assimilate  it  to  its 
contracted  and  stultified  capacities. 

After  all  there  was  some  reason  in  the 
objections  urged  against  Olivia.  The  dislike 
of  all  insulated  people  against  foreigners  is 
natural  enough ;  and  in  her  case  there  was 
a  mystery  which  I  must  solve  before  I  could 
think  of  asking  her  to  become  my  vriie. 
Ask  her  to  become  my  wife !  That  was 
impossible  now.  I  had  chosen  my  wife 
months  before  I  saw  her. 

I  went  mechanically  through  the  routine 
of  my  morning's  work,  and  it  was  late  in 
the  afternoon  before  I  could  get  away  to 
ride  to  the  Vale.  My  mother  knew  where 
I  was  going,  and  gazed  wistfully  into  my 
face,  but  without  otherwise  asking  me  any 
questions.  At  the  last  moment,  as  I  touched 
Madam's  bridle,  I  looked  down  at  her  stand- 
ing on  the  door-step.  "  Cheer  up,  mother !  " 
I  said,  almost  gayly,  "  it  will  all  come  right." 


CHAPTER  THE   TWENTY-FIRST. 

ALL   WEOXG. 

By  this  time  you  know  that  I  could  not 
ride  along  the  flat,  open  shore  between  St. 
Peter-port  and  the  Vale  without  having  a 
good  sight  of  Sark,  though  it  lay  just  a  little 
behind  me.  It  was  not  in  human  nature  to 
turn  ray  back  doggedly  upon  it.  I  had 
never  seen  it  look  nearer ;  the  channel  be- 
tween us  scarcely  seemed  a  mile  across. 
The  old  windmill  above  the  Havre  Gosselin 
stood  out  plainly.  I  almost  fancied  that 
but  for  Breckhou  I  could  have  seen  Tardif 's 
house,  where  my  darling  was  living.  My 
heart  leaped  at  the  mere  thought  of  it. 
Then  I  shook  Madam's  bridle  about  her 
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neck,  and  she  carried  me  on  at  a  sharp  can- 
ter toward  Captain  Carey's  residence. 

I  saw  Julia  standing  at  a  window  up- 
stairs,  gazing  down  the  long  wliite  road, 
whicli  runs  as  straight  as  an  arrow  through 
,     the  Braye  du  Valle  to  L'Ancresse  Common. 

She  must  have    seen   Madam    and  me 
I     half  a  mile  away;  but  she  kept  her  post 
I     motionless   as   a  sentinel,    until   I  jumped 
j     down   to  open  the  gate.      Then   she  van- 
ished. 

The  servant-man  was  at  the  door  by  the 
time  I  reached  it,  and  Johanna  herself  was 
on  the  threshold,  with  her  hands  outstretched 
and  her  face  radiant.  I  was  as  welcome  as 
the  prodigal  son,  and  she  was  ready  to  fall 
on  my  neck  and  kiss  me. 

"I  felt  sure  of  you,"  she  said,  in  a  low 
voice.  "I  trusted  to  your  good  sense  and 
lionor,  and  they  have  not  failed  you.  Thank 
God  you  are  come!  Julia  has  neither  ate 
Dor  slept  since  I  brought  her  liere." 

She  led  me  to  her  own  private  sitting- 
room,  where  I  found  Julia  standing  by  the 
fireplace,  and  leaning  against  it,  as  if  she 
could  not  stand  alone.  When  I  went  up  to 
her  and  took  her  hand,  she  flung  her  arms 
round  my  neck,  and  clung  to  me,  in  a  pas- 
sion of  tears.  It  was  some  minutes  before 
she  could  recover  her  self-command.  I  had 
never  seen  her  abandon  herself  to  such  a 
paroxysm  before. 

"  Julia,  my  poor  girl !  "  I  said,  "  I  did 
not  think  you  would  take  it  so  much  to 
heart  as  this." 

"I  shall  come  all  right  directly,"  she 
Bobbed,  sitting  down,  and  trembling  from 
head  to  foot.  "Johanna  said  you  would 
come,  but  I  was  not  sure." 

"Yes,  I  am  here,"  I  answered,  with  a 
very  dreary  feeling  about  me. 

"That  is  enough,"  said  Julia;  "you 
need  not  say  a  word  more.  Let  us  forget 
it.  both  of  us.  You  will  only  give  me  your 
promise  never  to  see  her,  or  speak  to  her 


It  might  be  a  fair  thing  for  her  to  ask, 
but  it  was  not  a  fair  thing  for  me  to  prom- 
ise. Olivia  had  told  me  she  had  no  friends 
at  all  except  Tardif  and  me  ;  and  if  the  gos- 
sip of  the  Sark  people  drove  her  from  the 
shelter  of  his  roof,  I  should  be   her  only 


resource;    and  I  believed  she  would  come 
frankly  to  me  for  lielp. 

"  Olivia  quite  understands  about  my  en- 
gagement to  you,"  I  said.  "I  told  her  at 
once  that  we  were  going  to  be  married,  and 
that  I  hoped  she  would  find  a  friend  in 
you." 

"  A  friend  in  me,  Martin !  "  she  ex- 
claimed, in  a  tone  of  indignant  surprise ; 
"  you  could  not  ask  me  to  be  that !  " 

"Not  now,  I  suppose,"  I  replied;  "the 
girl  is  as  innocent  and  blameless  as  any  girl 
living ;  but  I  dare  say  you  would  sooner  be- 
friend the  most  good-for-nothing  Jezebel  in 
the  Channel  Islands." 

"Yes,  I  would,"  she  said.  "An  inno- 
cent girl  indeed!  I  only  wish  she  had  been 
killed  when  she  fell  from  the  clifi"." 

"  Hush !  "  I  cried,  shuddering  at  the  bare 
mention  of  Olivia's  death ;  "  you  do  not 
know  what  you  say.  It  is  worse  than  use- 
less to  talk  about  her.  I  came  to  ask  you 
to  thinli  no  more  of  what  passed  between  us 
yesterday." 

"But  you  are  going  to  persist  in  your 
infatuation,"  said  Julia ;  "  you  can  never 
deceive  me.  I  know  you  too  well.  Oh,  I 
see  that  you  stiU  think  the  same  of  her!  " 

"You  know  nothing  about  her,"  I  re- 
plied. 

"And  I  shall  take  care  I  never  do,"  she 
interrupted,  spitefully. 

"  So  it  is  of  no  use  to  go  on  quarrelling 
about  her,"  I  continued,  taking  no  notice  of 
the  interruption.  "  I  made  up  my  mind  be- 
fore I  came  here  that  I  must  see  as  little  as 
possible  of  her  for  the  future.  You  must 
understand,  Julia,  she  has  never  given  me  a 
particle  of  reason  to  suppose  she  loves  me." 

"But  you  are  still  in  love  with  her?"' 
she  asked. 

I  stood  biting  my  nails  to  the  quick,  a 
trick  I  had  while  a  boy,  but  one  that  had 
been  broken  off"  by  my  mother's  aind  Julia's 
combined  vigilance.  K'ow  the  habit  caane 
back  upon  me  in  fuU  force,  as  my  only  re- 
source from  speaking. 

"Martin,"  she  said,  with  flashing  eyes, 
and  a  rising  tone  in  her  voice,  which,  like 
the  first  shrill  moan  of  the  wind,  presaged  a 
storm,  "  I  will  never  marry  you  until  you 
can  say,  on  your  word  of  honor,  that  you. 
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love  that  person  no  longer,  and  are  ready  to 
promise  to  hold  no  further  communication 
with  her.  Oh !  I  know  what  my  poor  aunt 
has  had  to  endure,  and  I  will  not  put  up 
with  it." 

"  Very  well,  Julia,"  I  answered,  control- 
ling myself  as  well  as  I  could,  "  I  have  only 
one  more  word  to  say  on  this  subject.  I 
love  Olivia,  and,  as  far  as  I  know  myself,  I 
shall  love  her  as  long  as  I  live.  I  did  not 
come  here  to  give  you  any  reason  for  sup- 
posing my  mind  is  changed  as  to  her.  If 
you  consent  to  he  my  wife,  I  will  do  my 
best,  God  helping  me,  to  be  most  true,  most 
fiiithful  to  you ;  and  God  forbid  I  should 
injure  Olivia  in  thought  by  supposing  she 
could  care  for  me  other  than  as  a  friend. 
But  my  motive  for  coming  now  is  to  tell 
you  some  particulars  about  your  property, 
which  my  father  made  known  to  me  only 
last  night." 

It  was  a  miserable  task  for  me;  but  I 
told  her  simply  the  painful  discovery  I  had 
made.  She  sat  listening  with  a  dark  and 
sullen  face,  but  betraying  not  a  spark  of  re- 
sentment, so  far  as  her  loss  of  fortune  was 
concerned. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  bitterly,  when  I  had 
finished,  "  robbed  by  the  father  and  jilted 
by  the  son." 

"  I  would  give  my  life  to  cancel  the 
wrong,"  I  said. 

"  It  is  so  easy  to  talk,"  she  replied,  with 
a  deadly  coldness  of  tone  and  manner. 

"  I  am  ready  to  do  whatever  you  choose," 
I  urged.  "  It  is  true  my  father  has  robbed 
you ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  I  have  jilted 
you.  I  did  not  know  my  own  heart  till  a 
word  from  Captain  Carey  revealed  it  to  me ; 
and  I  told  you  frankly,  partly  because  Jo- 
hanna insisted  upon  it,  and  partly  because  I 
believed  it  right  to  do  so.  If  you  demand 
it,  I  will  even  promise  not  to  see  Olivia 
again,  or  to  hold  direct  communication  with 
her.  Surely  that  is  all  you  ought  to  require 
from  me." 

"  Xo,"  she  replied,  vehemently;  "do 
you  suppose  I  could  become  your  wife  while 
you  maintain  that  you  love  another  woman 
better  than  me  ?  You  must  have  a  very  low 
opinion  of  me." 

"  Would  you  have  me  tell  you  a  false- 


hood?" I  rejoined,  with  vehemence  equal 
to  hers. 

"You  had  better  leave  me,"  she  said, 
"  before  we  hate  one  another.  I  tell  you  I 
have  been  robbed  by  the  father  and  jilted 
by  the  son.     Good-by,  Martin." 

"  Good-by,  Julia,"  I  replied;  but  I  still 
lingered,  hoping  slie  would  speak  to  me 
again.  I  was  anxious  to  hear  what  she 
would  do  against  my  father.  She  looked  at 
me  fully  and  angrily,  and,  as  I  did  not  move, 
she  swej)t  out  of  the  room,  with  a  dignity 
which  I  had  never  seen  in  her  before.  I  re- 
treated toward  the  house-door,  but  could 
not  make  good  my  escape  without  encoun- 
tering Johanna. 

"  Well,  Martin  ?  "  she  said. 

"It  is  all  wrong,"  I  answered.  "Julia 
persists  in  it  that  I  am  jilting  her." 

"  All  the  world  will  think  you  have  be- 
haved very  badly,"  she  said. 

"  I  suppose  so,"  I  replied ;  "  but  don't 
you  think  so,  Johanna." 

She  shook  her  head  in  silence,  and  closed 
the  hall-door  after  me.  Many  a  door  in 
Guernsey  would  be  shut  against  me  as  soon 
as  this  was  known. 

I  had  to  go  round  to  the  stables  to  find 
Madam.  The  man  had  evidently  expected 
me  to  stay  a  long  while,  for  her  saddle- 
girths  were  loosened,  and  the  bit  out  of 
her  mouth,  that  she  might  enjoy  a  liberal 
feed  of  oats.  Captain  Carey  came  up  to  me 
as  I  was  buckling  the  girths. 

"Well,  Martin?"  he  asked,  exactly  as 
Johanna  had  done  before  him. 

"  All  wrong,"  I  repeated. 

"Dear!  dear!  "  he  said,  in  his  mildest 
tones,  and  with  his  hand  resting  affection- 
ately on  my  shoulder;  "I  wish  I  had  lost 
the  use  of  my  eyes  or  tongue  the  other  day, 
I  am  vexed  to  death  that  I  found  out  your 
secret." 

"  Perhaps  I  should  not  have  found  it  out 
myself,"  I  said,  "  and  it  is  better  now  than 
after." 

"  So  it  is,  my  boy ;  so  it  is,"  he  rejoined. 
"  Between  ourselves,  Julia  is  a  little  too  old 
for  you.  Cheer  up  !  she  is  a  good  girl,  and 
will  get  over  it,  and  be  friends  again  with 
you  by-and-by.  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  bring 
that  about.     If  Olivia  is  only  as  good  as  she 
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is  handsorQie,  you'll  be  liappier  with  her  than 
with  poor  Julia." 

He  patted  my  back  with  a  friendliness 
that  cheered  me,  while  his  last  words  sent 
the  blood  bounding  through  my  veins.  I 
rode  home  again,  Sark  lying  in  full  view  be- 
fore me ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  darkness  of 
my  prospects,  I  felt  intensely  glad  to  be  free 
to  win  my  Olivia. 

Four  days  passed  without  any  sign  from 
either  Julia  or  my  father.  I  wrote  to  him 
detailing  my  interview  with  her,  but  no  re- 
ply came.  My  mother  and  I  had  the  house 
to  ourselves ;  and,  in  spite  of  her  frettings, 
we  enjoyed  considerable  pleasure  during  the 
temporary  lull.  There  were,  however,  sun- 
dry warnings  out-of-doors  which  foretold 
tempest.  I  met  cold  glances  and  sharp  in- 
quiries from  old  friends,  among  whom  some 
romors  of  our  separation  were  floating. 
There  was  sufficient  to  justify  suspicion  :  my 
father's  absence,  Julia's  prolonged  sojourn 
with  the  Careys  at  the  Vale,  and  the  post- 
ponement of  my  voyage  to  England.  I  be- 
gan to  fancy  that  even  the  women-servants 
flouted  at  me. 


CHAPTER  THE  TWEiTTY-SECOITD. 

DEAD   TO   HONOE. 

The  mail  from  Jersey  on  Monday  morn- 
ing brought  us  no  letter  from  my  father. 
But  during  the  afternoon,  as  I  was  passing 
along  the  Canichers,  1  came  suddenly  upon 
Captain  Carey  and  Julia,  who  wore  a  thick 
veil  over  her  face.  The  Canichers  is  a  very 
narrow,  winding  street,  where  no  convey- 
ances are  allowed  to  run,  and  all  of  us  had 
chosen  it  in  preference  to  the  broad  road 
along  the  quay,  where  we  were  liable  to 
meet  many  acquaintances.  There  was  no 
escape  for  any  of  us.  An  enormously  high, 
strong  wall,  such  as  abound  in  St.  Peter- 
port,  was  on  one  side  of  us,  and  some  locked- 
up  stables  on  the  other.  Julia  turned  away 
her  head,  and  appeared  absorbed  in  the  con- 
templation of  a  very  small  placard,  which 
did  not  cover  one  stone  of  the  wall,  though 
it  was  the  only  one  there.  I  shook  hands 
with  Captain  Carey,  who  regarded  us  with 
a  comical  expression  of  distress,  and  waited 


to  see  if  she  would  recognize  me;  but  she 
did  not. 

"Julia  has  had  a  letter  from  your  fa- 
ther," he  said. 

"  Yes  ? "  I  replied,  in  a  tone  of  inquiry. 

"  Or  rather  from  Dr.  Collas,"  he  pur- 
sued. "Prepare  yourself  for  bad  news, 
Martin.  Your  father  is  very  ill ;  danger- 
ously so,  he  thinks." 

The  news  did  not  startle  me.  I  had  been 
long  aware  that  my  father  was  one  of  those 
medical  men  who  are  excessively  nervous 
about  their  own  health,  and  are  astonished 
that  so  delicate  and  complicated  an  organi- 
zation as  the  human  frame  should  ever  sur- 
vive for  sixty  years  the  ills  it  is  exposed  to. 
But  at  this  time  it  was  possible  that  distress 
of  mind  and  anxiety  for  the  future  might 
have  made  him  really  ill.  There  was  no 
chance  of  crossing  to  Jersey  before  the  next 
morning. 

"He  wished  Dr.  Collas  to  write  to  Julia, 
so  as  not  to  alarm  your  mother,"  continued 
Captain  Carey,  as  I  stood  silent. 

"  I  will  go  to-morrow,"  I  said ;  "  but  we 
must  not  frighten  my  mother  if  we  can  help 
it." 

"Dr.  Dobr6e  begs  that  you  will  go,"  he 
answered — "  you  and  Julia." 

"Julia!"  I  exclaimed.  "Oh,  impossi- 
ble!" 

"I  don't  see  that  it  is  impossible,"  said 
Julia,  speaking  for  the  first  time.  "He  is 
my  own  uncle,  and  has  acted  as  my  father. 
I  intend  to  go  to  see  him ;  but  Captain 
Carey  has  promised  to  go  with  me." 

"Thank  you  a  thousand  times,  dear 
Julia,"  I  answered,  gratefully.  A  heavy 
load  was  lifted  off  my  spirits,  for  I  came  to 
this  conclusion — that  she  had  said  nothinsr. 
and  would  say  nothing,  to  the  Careys  about 
his  defalcations.  She  would  not  make 
her  uncle's  shame  public. 

I  told  my  mother  that  Julia  and  I  were 
going  over  to  Jersey  the  next  morning,  and 
she  was  more  than  satisfied.  We  went  on 
board  together  as  arranged — Julia,  Captain 
Carey,  and  I.  But  Julia  did  not  stay  on 
deck,  and  I  saw  nothing  of  her  during  our 
two-hours'  sail. 

Captain  Carey  told  me  feelingly  how  ter- 
ribly she  was  fretting,  notwithstanding  all 
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their  efforts  to  console  her.  He  was  full  of 
this  topic,  and  could  think  and  speak  of 
nothing  else,  worrying  me  with  the  most 
minute  particulars  of  her  deep  dejection,  un- 
til I  felt  myself  one  of  the  most  worthless 
scoundrels  in  existence.  I  was  in  this  hu- 
miliated state  of  mind  when  we  landed  in 
Jersey,  and  drove  in  separate  cars  to  the 
hotel  where  my  father  was  lying  ill. 

The  landlady  received  us  with  a  porten- 
tous face.  Dr.  CoUas  had  spoken  very  seri- 
ously indeed  of  his  patient,  and,  as  for  her- 
self, she  had  not  the  smallest  hope.  I  heard 
Julia  sob,  and  saw  her  lift  her  handkerchief 
to  her  eyes  behind  her  veil. 

Captain  Carey  looked  very  much  fright- 
ened. He  was  a  man  of  quick  sympathies, 
and  nervous  about  his  own  life  into  the  bar- 
gain, so  that  any  serious  illness  alarmed  him. 
As  for  myself,  I  was  in  the  miserable  condi- 
tion of  mind  I  have  described  above. 

We  were  not  admitted  into  my  father's 
room  for  half  an  hour,  as  he  sent  word  he 
must  get  up  his  strength  for  the  interview. 
Julia  and  myself  alone  were  allowed  to  see 
him.  He  was  propped  up  in  bed  with  a 
number  of  pillows ;  with  the  room  darkened 
by  Venetian  blinds,  and  a  dim  green  twi- 
light prevailing,  which  cast  a  sickly  hue 
over  his  really  pallid  face.  His  abundant 
white  hair  fell  lankly  about  his  head,  in- 
stead of  being  in  crisp  curls  as  usual.  I 
was  about  to  feel  his  pulse  for  him,  but  he 
waved  me  off. 

"No,  my  son,"  he  said,  "my  recovery  is 
not  to  be  desired.  I  feel  that  I  have  nothing 
now  to  do  but  to  die.  It  is  the  only  repara- 
tion in  my  power.  I  would  far  rather  die 
than  recover," 

I  had  nothing  to  say  to  that;  indeed,  I 
had  really  no  answer  ready,  so  amazed  was 
I  at  the  tone  he  had  taken.  But  Julia  began 
to  sob  again,  and  pressed  past  me,  sinking 
down  on  the  chair  by  his  side,  and  laying 
her  hand  upon  one  of  his  pillows. 

"Julia,  my  love,"  he  continued,  feebly, 
"  you  know  how  I  have  wronged  you ;  but 
you  are  a  true  Christian.  You  will  forgive 
your  uncle  Avhen  he  is  dead  and  gone.  I 
should  like  to  be  buried  in  Guernsey  with 
the  other  Dobrdes." 

Neither  did  Julia  answer,  save  by  sobs. 


I  stepped  toward  the  window  to  draw  up 
the  blinds,  but  he  stopped  me,  speaking  in  a 
much  stronger  voice  than  before. 

"Leave  them  alone,"  he  said.  "I  have 
no  wish  to  see  the  light  of  day.  A  dishon- 
ored man  does  not  care  to  show  his  face.  I 
have  seen  no  one  since  I  left  Guernsey,  ex- 
cept Collas." 

"  I  think  you  are  alarming  yourself  need- 
lessly," I  answered.  "You  know  you  are 
fidgety  about  your  own  health.  Let  me 
prescribe  for  you.  Surely  I  know  as  much 
as  Collas." 

"  iSTo,  no,  let  me  die,"  he  said,  plaintive- 
ly; "then  you  can  all  be  happy.  I  have 
robbed  my  only  brother's  only  child,  who 
was  dear  to  me  as  my  own  daughter.  I  can- 
not hold  up  my  head  after  that.  I  should 
die  gladly  if  you  two  were  but  reconciled  to 
one  another." 

By  this  time  Julia's  hand  had  reached 
his,  and  was  resting  in  it  fondly.  I  never 
knew  a  man  gifted  with  such  power  over 
women  and  their  susceptibilities  as  he  had. 
My  mother  herself  would  appear  to  forget 
all  her  unhappiness,  if  he  only  smiled  upon 
her. 

"My  poor  dear  Julia!  "  he  murmured; 
"  my  poor  child !  " 

"  Uncle,"  she  said,  checking  her  sobs  by 
a  great  effort,  "  if  you  imagine  I  should  tell 
any  one — Johanna  Carey  even — what  you 
have  done,  you  wrong  me.  The  name  of 
DobrSe  is  as  dear  to  me  as  to  Martin,  and  he 
was  willing  to  marry  a  woman  he  detested 
in  order  to  shield  it.  No,  you  are  quite  safe 
from  disgrace  as  far  as  I  am  concerned." 

"  Gt)d  in  heaven  bless  you,  my  own 
Julia!  "  he  ejaculated,  fervently.  "  I  knew 
your  noble  nature;  but  it  grieves  me  the 
more  deeply  that  I  have  so  thoughtlessly 
wronged  you.  If  I  should  live  to  get  over 
this  illness,  I  will  explain  it  all  to  you.  It 
is  not  so  bad  as  it  seems.  But  will  you  not 
be  equally  generous  to  Martin  ?  Cannot  > 
you  forgive  him  as  you  do  me  ?  " 

"Uncle,"  she  cried,  "I  could  never,  j 
never  marry  a  man  who  says  he  loves  some  i 
one  else  more  than  me." 

Her  face  was  hidden  in  the  pillows,  and  ' 
my  father  stroked  her  head,  glancing  at  me  I 
contemptuously  at  the  same  time. 
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"T  should  think  not,  my  girl!  "  he  said, 
in  a  soothing  tone;  "but  Martin  will  very 
soon  repent.  He  is  a  fool  just  now,  hut  he 
will  be  wise  again  presently.  Hehasknown 
you  too  long  not  to  know  your  worth." 

"  Julia,"  I  said,  "I  do  know  how  good 
you  are.  You  have  always  been  generous, 
;.:id  you  are  so  now.  I  owe  you  as  much 
.^-latitude  as  my  father  does,  and  any  thing 
1  can  do  to  prove  it  I  am  ready  to  do  this 
day." 

"Will  you  marry  her  before  we  leave 
Jersey?  "  asked  my  father. 

"Yes,"  I  answered. 

The  word  slipped  from  me  almost  una- 
wares, yet  I  did  not  wish  to  retract  it.  She 
■was  behaving  so  nobly  and  generously  tow- 
ard us  both,  that  I  was  willing  to  do  any 
thing  to  make  her  happy. 

"Then,  my  love,"  he  said,  "you  hear 
what  Martin  promises.  All's  well  that  ends 
well.  Only  make  up  your  mind  to  put  your 
proper  pride  away,  and  we  shall  all  be  as 
happy  as  we  were  before." 

"  Never !  "  she  cried,  indignantly.  "  I 
would  not  marry  Martin  here,  hurriedly  and 
furtively ;  no,  not  if  you  were  dying,  uncle !  " 

"  But,  Julia,  if  I  were  dying,  and  wished 
to  s§e  you  united  before  my  death  !  "  he  in- 
sinuated. A  sudden  light  broke  upon  me. 
It  was  an  ingenious  plot — one  at  which  I 
could  not  help  laughing,  mad  as  I  was. 
Julia's  pride  was  to  be  saved,  and  an  imme- 
diate marriage  between  us  effected,  under 
cover  of  my  father's  dangerous  illness.  I 
did  smile,  in  spite  of  my  anger,  and  he 
caught  it,  and  smiled  back  again.  I  think 
Julia  became  suspicious  too. 

"Martin,"  she  said,  sharpening  her  voice 
to  address  me,  "  do  you  think  your  father 
is  in  any  danger?  " 

"Xo,  I  do  not,"  I  answered,  notwith- 
standing his  gestures  and  frowns. 

"  Then  that  is  at  an  end,"  she  said.  "  I 
was  almost  foolish  enough  to  think  that  I 
would  yield.  You  don't  know  what  this  dis- 
appointment is  to  me.  Everybody  will  be 
talking  of  it,  and  some  of  them  will  pity  me, 
and  the  rest  laugh  at  me.  I  am  ashamed  of 
going  out-of-doors  anywhere.  Oh,  it  is  too 
bad!     I  cannot  bear  it." 

She  was  positively  writhing  with  agita- 


tion ;  and  tears,  real  tears  I  am  sure,  started 
into  my  father's  eyes. 

"  My  poor  little  Julia!  "  he  said;  "my 
darling!  But  what  can  be  done  if  you  will 
not  marry  Martin?  " 

"  He  ought  to  go  away  from  Guernsey," 
she  sobbed.  "  I  should  feel  better  if  I  was 
quite  sure  I  should  never  see  him,  or  hear 
of  other  people  seeing  him." 

"I  will  go,"  I  said.  "  Guernsey  will  be 
too  hot  for  me  when  all  this  is  known." 

"And,  uncle,"  she  pursued,  speaking  to 
him,  not  me,  "he  ought  to  promise  me  to 
give  up  that  girl.  I  cannot  set  him  free  to 
go  and  marry  her — a  stranger  and  adventur- 
ess. She  will  be  his  ruin.  I  think,  for  my 
sake,  he  ought  to  give  her  up." 

"  So  he  ought,  and  so  he  will,  my  love," 
answered  my  father.  ""When  he  thinks  of 
all  we  owe  to  you,  he  will  promise  you 
that." 

I  pondered  over  what  our  family  owed 
to  Julia  for  some  minutes.  It  was  truly  a 
very  great  debt.  Though  I  had  brought  her 
into  perhaps  the  most  painful  position  a 
woman  could  be  placed  in,  she  was  gener- 
ously sacrificing  her  just  resentment  and  re- 
venge against  my  father's  dishonesty,  in  or- 
der to  secure  our  name  from  blot. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  had  no  reason  to 
suppose  Olivia  loved  me,  and  I  should  do 
her  no  wrong.  I  felt  that,  whatever  it 
might  cost  me,  I  must  consent  to  Julia's 
stipulation. 

"It  is  the  hardest  thing  you  could  ask 
me,"  I  said,  "but  I  will  give  her  up.  On 
one  condition,  however;  for  I  must  not 
leave  her  without  friends.  I  shall  tell  Tar- 
dif,  if  he  ever  needs  help  for  Olivia,  he  must 
apply  to  me  through  my  mother." 

"  There  could  be  no  harm  in  that,"  ob- 
served my  father. 

"How  soon  shall  I  leave  Guernsey?  "  I 
asked. 

"  He  cannot  go  until  you  are  well  again, 
uncle,"  she  answered.  "I  will  stay  here 
to  nurse  you,  and  Martin  must  take  care  of 
your  patients,  "^e  will  send  him  word  a 
day  or  two  before  we  return,  and  I  should 
like  him  to  be  gone  before  we  reach  home." 

That  was  my  sentence  of  banishment. 
She  had  only  addressed  me  once  during  the 
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conversation.  It  ^vas  curious  to  see  Low 
there  was  no  resentment  in  lier  manner 
toward  my  father,  who  had  systematically 
robbed  her,  while  she  treated  me  with  pro- 
found wrath  and  bitterness. 

She  allowed  him  to  hold  her  hand  and 
stroke  her  hair ;  she  would  not  have  suffered 
me  to  approach  her.  No  doubt  it  was  hard- 
er for  her  to  give  up  a  lover  than  to  lose  the 
whole  of  her  property. 

She  left  us,  to  make  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements for  staying  with  my  father, 
Avhose  illness  appeared  to  have  lost  sudden- 
ly its  worst  symptoms.  As  soon  as  she  was 
gone  he  regarded  me  with  a  look  half  angry, 
half  contemptuous. 

"What  a  fool  you  are !  "  he  said.  "  You 
have  no  tact  whatever  in  the  management 
of  women.  Julia  would  fly  back  to  you,  if 
you  only  held  up  your  finger." 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  hold  up  my  finger  to 
her,"  I  answered.  "  I  don't  think  life  with 
her  would  he  so  highly  desirable." 

"  You  thought  so  a  few  weeks  ago," 
he  said,  "  and  you'll  be  a  pauper  without 
her." 

"  I  was  not  going  to  marry  her  for  her 
money,"  I  replied.  "A  few  weeks  ago  I 
cared  more  for  her  than  for  any  other  wom- 
an, except  my  mother,  and  she  knew  it. 
All  that  is  changed  now." 

"Well  well!  "  he  said,  peevishly,  "do  as 
you  like.  I  wash  my  hands  of  the  whole 
business.  Julia  will  not  forsake  me  if  she 
renounces  you,  and  I  shall  have  need  of  her 
and  her  money.     I  shall  cling  to  Julia." 

"  She  will  be  a  kind  nurse  to  you,"  I  re- 
marked. 

"Excellent !  "  he  answered,  settling  him- 
self languidly  down  among  his  pillows. 
"  She  may  come  in  now  and  watch  beside 
me  ;  it  will  be  the  sort  of  occupation  to  suit 
her  in  her  present  state  of  feeling.  You 
had  better  go  out  and  amuse  yourself  in 
your  own  way.  Of  course  you  will  go  home 
to-morrow  morning." 

I  would  have  gone  back  to  Guernsey  at 
once,  but  I  found  neither  cutter  nor  yacht 
sailing  that  afternoon,  so  I  was  obliged  to 
wait  for  the  steamer  next  morning.  I  did 
not  see  Julia  again,  but  Captain  Carey  told 
me  she  had  consented  that  he  should  remain 


at  hand  for  a  day  or  two,  to  see  if  he  could 
be  of  any  use  to  her. 

The  report  of  my  father's  illness  had 
spread  before  I  reached  home,  and  suf- 
ficiently accounted  for  our  visit  to  Jersey, 
and  the  temporary  postponement  of  my  last 
trip  to  England  before  our  marriage.  My 
mother,  Johanna,  and  1,  kept  our  own 
counsel,  and  answered  the  many  questions 
asked  us  as  vaguely  as  the  Delphic  oracle. 

Still  an  uneasy  suspicion  and  suspense 
hung  about  our  circle.  The  atmosphere 
was  heavily  charged  with  electricity,  which 
foreboded  storms.  It  would  be  well  for  me 
to  quit  Guernsey  before  all  the  truth  came 
out.  I  wrote  to  Tardif,  telling  him  I  was 
going  for  an  indefinite  period  to  London, 
and  that  if  any  difliculty  or  danger  threat- 
ened Olivia,  I  begged  of  him  to  communi- 
cate with  my  mother,  who  had  promised  me 
to  befriend  lier  as  far  as  it  lay  in  her  power. 
My  poor  mother  thought  of  her  without  bit- 
terness, though  with  deep  regret.  To  Oliv- 
ia herself  I  wrote  a  line  or  two,  finding  my- 
self too  weak  to  resist  the  temptation.  I 
said  : 

"Mt  dear  Olivia:  I  told  you  I  was 
about  to  be  married  to  my  cousin  Julia 
Dobr^e ;  that  engagement  is  at  an  end.  I 
am  obliged  to  leave  Guernsey,  and  seek  my 
fortune  elsewhere.  It  will  be  a  long  time 
before  I  can  see  you  again,  if  I  ever  have 
that  great  happiness.  Whenever  you  feel 
the  want  of  a  true  and  tender  friend,  my 
mother  is  prepared  to  love  you  as  if  you 
were  her  own  daughter.  Think  of  me  also 
as  your  friend.  Martin  Dobr6e." 


CHAPTER  THE    TWENTY-THIRD. 


I  LEFT  Guernsey  the  day  before  ray  fa- 
ther and  Julia  returned  from  Jersey. 

My  immediate  future  was  not  as  black 
as  it  might  have  been.  I  was  going  direct 
to  the  house  of  my  friend  Jack  Senior,  who 
had  been  my  chum  both  at  Elizabeth  Col- 
lege and  at  Guy's.  He,  like  myself,  had 
been  hitherto  a  sort  of  partner  to  his  father, 
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the  "well-known  physician,  Dr.  Senior -of 
Brook  Street.  They  lived  together  in  a 
highly-respectable  hut  gloomy  residence, 
kept  bachelor  fashion,  for  they  had  no  wom- 
an-kind at  all  belonging  to  them.  The  fa- 
ther and  son  lived  a  good  deal  apart,  though 
they  Tvere  deeply  attached  to  one  another. 
Jack  had  his  own  apartments,  and  his  own 
guests,  in  the  spacious  house,  and  Dr.  Sen- 
ior had  his. 

The  first  night,  as  Jack  and  I  sat  up  to- 
gether in  the  long  summer  twilight,  till  the 
dim,  not  really  dark,  midnight  came  over  us, 
I  told  him  every  thing  ;  as  one  tells  a  friend 
a  hundred  things  one  cannot  put  into  words 
to  any  person  who  dwells  under  the  same 
roof,  and  is  witness  of  every  circumstance 
of  one's  career. 

As  I  was  talking  to  him,  every  emotion 
and  perception  of  my  brain,  which  had  been 
in  a  wild  state  of  confusion  and  conflict,  ap- 
peared to  fall  into  its  proper  rank.  I  was 
no  longer  doubtful  as  to  whether  I  had  been 
the  fool  my  father  called  me.  My  love  for 
Olivia  acquired  force  and  decision.  My 
judgment  that  it  would  have  been  a  folly 
and  a  crime  to  marry  Julia  became  con- 
firmed. 

"  Old  fellow,"  said  Jack,  when  I  had  fin- 
ished, "  you  are  in  no  end  of  a  mess." 

"Well,  I  am,"  I  admitted;  "but  what 
am  I  to  do?" 

"First  of  all,  how  much  money  have 
you  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I'd  rather  not  say,"  I  answered. 

"  Come,  old  friend,"  he  said,  in  his  most 
persuasive  tones,  "  have  you  fifty  pounds  in 
hand?" 

"  Fo,"  I  replied. 

"Thirty?" 

I  shook  my  head,  but  I  would  not  an- 
swer him  further. 

"That's  bad!"  he  said;  "but  it  might 
be  worse.  I've  lots  of  tin,  and  we  always 
went  shares." 

"  I  must  look  out  for  something  to  do  to- 
morrow," I  remarked. 

"Ay,  yes!"  he  answered,  dryly;  "you 
might  go  as  assistant  to  a  parish  doctor,  or 
get  a  berth  on  board  an  emigrant-ship. 
There  are  lots  of  chances  for  a  young  fel- 
low." 


He  sat  smoking  his  cigar — a  dusky  out- 
line of  a  human  figure,  with  a  bright  speck 
of  red  about  the  centre  of  the  face.  For  a 
few  minutes  he  was  lost  in  thought. 

"  I  tell  you  what,"  he  said,  "  I've  a  good 
mind  to  marry  Julia  myself.  I've  always 
liked  her,  and  we  want  a  woman  in  the 
house.  That  would  put  things  straighter, 
wouldn't  it?" 

"  She  would  never  consent  to  leave 
Guernsey,"  I  answered,  laughing.  "  That 
was  one  reason  why  she  was  so  glad  to 
marry  me." 

"Well,  then,"  he  said,  "would  you  mind 
me  having  Olivia  ?  " 

"Don't  jest  about  such  a  thing,"  I  re- 
plied ;  "  it  is  too  serious  a  question  with 
me." 

"  You  are  really  in  love !  "  he  answered. 
"  I  will  not  jest  at  it.  But  I  am  ready  to 
do  any  thing  to  help  you,  old  boy." 

So  it  proved,  for  he  and  Dr.  Senior  did 
their  best  during  the  next  few  weeks  to  find 
a  suitable  opening  for  me.  I  made  their 
house  my  home,  and  was  treated  as  a  most 
welcome  guest  in  it.  Still  the  time  was  irk- 
some— more  irksome  than  I  ever  could  have 
imagined.  They  were  busy  while  I  was  un- 
occupied. 

Occasionally  I  went  out  to  obey  some 
urgent  summons,  when  either  of  them  was 
absent ;  but  that  was  a  rare  circumstance. 
The  hours  hung  heavily  upon  me ;  and  the 
close,  sultry  air  of  London,  so  diff'erent 
from  the  fresh  sea-breezes  of  my  native 
place,  made  me  feel  languid  and  irritable. 

My  mother's  letters  did  not  tend  to  raise 
my  spirits.  The  tone  of  them  was  uniform- 
ly sad.  She  told  me  the  flood  of  sympathy 
for  Julia  had  risen  very  high  indeed :  from 
which  I  concluded  that  the  public  indigna- 
tion against  myself  must  have  risen  to  the 
same  tide-mark,  though  my  poor  mother 
said  nothing  about  it.  Julia  had  resumed 
her  old  occupations,  but  her  spirit  was  quite 
broken.  Johanna  Carey  had  offered  to  go 
abroad  with  her,  but  she  had  declined  it, 
because  it  would  too  painfully  remind  her 
of  our  projected  trip  to  Switzerland. 

A  friend  of  Julia's,  said  my  mother  in 
another  letter,  had  come  to  stay  with  her, 
and  to  try  to  rouse  her. 
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It  -vras  evident  she  did  not  like  this  Kate 
Daltrev,  herself,  for  the  dislike  crept  out 
nnawares  through  all  the  gentleness  of  her 
phrases.  "  She  says  she  is  the  same  age  as 
Julia,"  she  "wrote,  "hut  she  is  probahly 
some  years  older ;  for,  as  she  does  not  be- 
long to  Guernsey,  we  have  no  opportunity 
of  knowing.''  I  laughed  when  I  read  that. 
"  Your  father  admires  her  very  much,"  she 
added. 

No,  my  mother  felt  no  affection  for  her 
new  guest. 

There  was  not  a  word  about  Olivia. 
Sark  itself  was  never  mentioned,  and  it 
might  have  sunk  into  the  sea.  My  eye  ran 
over  every  letter  first,  with  the  hope  of 
catching  that  name,  but  I  could  not  find  it. 
This  persistent  silence  on  my  mother's  part 
was  very  trying. 

I  had  been  away  from  Guernsey  two 
months,  and  Jack  was  making  arrangements 
for  a  long  absence  from  London  as  soon  as 
the  season  was  over,  leaving  me  in  charge, 
when  I  received  the  following  letter  from 
Johanna  Carey: 

"Deae  MAETrs-:  Your  father  and  Julia 
have  been  here  this  afternoon,  and  have 
confided  to  me  a  very  sad  and  very  painful 
secret,  which  they  ask  me  to  break  gently 
to  you.  I  am  afraid  no  shadow  of  a  sus- 
picion of  it  has  ever  fallen  upon  your  mind, 
and,  I  warn  you,  you  will  need  all  your 
courage  and  strength  as  a  man  to  bear  it. 
I  was  myself  so  overwhelmed  that  I  could 
not  write  to  you  until  now,  in  the  dead  of 
the  night,  having  prayed  with  all  my  heart 
to  our  merciful  God  to  sustain  and  comfort 
you,  who  will  feel  this  sorrow  more  than 
any  of  us.  My  dearest  Martin,  my  poor 
boy,  how  can  I  tell  it  to  you?  You  must 
come  home  again  for  a  season.  Even  Julia 
wishes  it,  though  she  cannot  stay  in  the 
same  house  with  you,  and  will  go  to  her 
own  with  her  friend  Kate  Daltrey.  Your 
father  cried  like  a  child.  He  takes  it  more 
to  heart  than  I  should  have  expected.  Yet 
there  is  no  immediate  danger  ;  she  may  live 
for  some  months  yet.  My  poor  Martin,  you 
will  have  a  mother  only  a  few  months  longer. 
Three  weeks  ago  she  and  I  went  to  Sark,  at 
her  own  urgent  wish,  to  see  your  Olivia.     I 


did  not  then  know  why.  She  had  a  great 
longing  to  see  the  unfortunate  girl  who  had 
been  the  cause  of  so  much  sorrow  to  us  all, 
but  especially  to  her,  for  she  has  pined  sore- 
ly after  you.  "We  did  not  find  her  in  Tar- 
dif 's  house,  but  Suzanne  directed  us  to  the 
little  graveyard  half  a  mile  away.  We  fol- 
lowed her  there,  and  recognized  her,  of 
course,  at  the  first  glance.  She  is  a  charm- 
ing creature,  that  I  allow,  though  I  wish 
none  of  us  had  ever  seen  her.  Your  mother 
told  her  who  she  was,  and  the  sweetest  flush 
and  smile  came  across  her  face!  They  sat 
down  side  by  side  on  one  of  the  graves,  and 
I  strolled  away,  so  I  do  not  know  what  they 
said  to  one  another.  Olivia  walked  down 
with  us  to  the  Havre  Gosselin,  and  your 
mother  held  her  in  her  arms  and  kissed  her 
tenderly.    Even  I  could  not  help  kissing  her. 

"Xow  I  understand  why  your  mother 
longed  to  see  Olivia.  She  knew  then — she 
has  known  for  months — that  her  days  are 
numbered.  When  she  was  in  London  last 
November,  she  saw  the  most  skilful  physi- 
cians, and  they  all  agreed  that  her  disease 
was  incurable  and  fatal.  Why  did  she  con- 
ceal it  from  you?  Ah,  Martin,  you  must 
know  a  woman's'heart,  a  mother's  heart,  be- 
fore yon  can  comprehend  that.  Your  fa- 
ther knew,  but  no  one  else.  What  a  martyr- 
dom of  silent  agony  she  has  passed  through ! 
She  has  a  clear  calculation,  based  upon  the 
opinion  of  the  medical  men,  as  to  how  long 
she  might  have  lived  had  her  mind  been 
kept  calm  and  happy.  How  far  that  has 
not  been  the  case  we  all  know  too  well. 

"  If  your  marriage  with  Julia  had  taken 
place,  yon  would  now  have  been  on  your 
way  home,  not  to  be  parted  from  her  again 
till  the  final  separation.  We  all  ask  you 
to  return  to  Guernsey,  and  devote  a  few 
more  weeks  to  one  who  has  loved  yon  so 
passionately  and  fondly.  Even  Julia  asks  it. 
Her  resentment  gives  way  before  this  terri- 
ble sorrow.  We  have  not  told  your  mother 
what  we  are  about  to  do,  lest  any  thing 
should  prevent  your  return.  She  is  as  pa- 
tient and  gentle  as  a  lamb,  and  is  ready  with 
a  quiet  smile  for  every  one.  O  Martin, 
what  a  loss  she  will  be  to  us  all !  My  heart 
is  bleeding  for  you. 

"  Do  not  come  before  you  have  answered 
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Lis  letter,  that  we  may  prepare  her  for 
four  return.  AVrite  by  the  next  boat,  ancl 
i;ome  by  the  one  after.  Julia  will  have  to 
lnove  down  to  the  new  house,  and  that  will 
36  excitement  enough  for  one  day. 

'^  Good-by,  my  dearest  Martin.     I  have 


I  coiild  realize  the  meaning.  Then  I  refused 
to  believe  it.  No  one  knows  better  than  a 
doctor  how  the  most  skilful  head  among  us 
may  be  at  fault. 

My  mother  dying  of  an  incurable  dis- 
ease!   Impossible!    1  would  go  over  at  once 


forgiven  every  thing;  so  will  all  our  friends 
as  soon  as  tliey  know  this  dreadful  secret. 
"Your  faithful,  loving  cousin, 

"Johanna  Oaeet." 

I  read  this  letter  twice,  with  a  singing  in 
my  ears  and  a  whirling  of  my  brain,  before 


and  save  her.  She  ought  to  have  told  me 
first.  Who  could  have  attended  her  so  skil- 
fully and  devotedly  as  her  only  son  ? 

Yet  the  numbing,  deadly  chill  of  dread 
rested  upon  my  heart.  I  felt  keenly  how- 
slight  my  power  was,  as  I  had  done  once 
before  when  I  thought  Olivia  would  die. 
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But  tLen  I  had  no  resources,  no  appliances. 
Now  I  would  take  home  witli  me  every 
remedy  the  experience  and  researches  of 
man  had  discovered. 


CHAPTER   THE  TWEXTY-FOURTH. 

OVEEilATCHED. 

ilr  mother  had  consulted  Dr.  Senior 
himself  when  she  had  heen  in  London.  He 
did  not  positively  cut  off  all  hope  from  me, 
though  I  knew  well  he  was  giving  me  en- 
couragement in  spite  of  his  own  carefully- 
formed  opinion.  He  asserted  emphatically 
that  it  was  possible  to  alleviate  her  suffer- 
ings and  prolong  her  life,  especially  if  her 
mind  was  kept  at  rest.  There  was  not  a 
question  as  to  the  necessity  for  my  immedi- 
ate return  to  her.  But  there  was  still  a  day 
for  me  to  tarry  in  London. 

"  Martin,"  said  Jack,  •'  why  have  you 
never  followed  up  the  clew  about  your  Olivia 
— the  advertisement,  you  know  ?  Shall  we 
go  to  those  folks  in  Gray's-Inn  Road  this  af- 
ternoon ?  " 

It  had  been  in  my  mind  all  along  to  do 
so,  but  the  listless  procrastination  of  idle- 
ness had  caused  me  to  put  it  off  from  time 
to  time.  Besides,  while  I  was  absent  from 
the  Channel  Islands  ray  curiosity  appeared 
to  sleep.  It  was  enough  to  picture  Olivia 
in  her  lowly  home  in  Sark.  Xow  tliat  I 
was  returning  to  Guernsey,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity was  about  to  slip  by,  I  felt  more  anx- 
ious to  seize  it.  I  would  learn  all  I  could 
about  Olivia's  family  and  friends,  without 
betraying  any  part  of  her  secret. 

At  the  nearest  cab-stand  we  found  a  cab- 
man patronized  by  Jack — a  red-faced,  good- 
tempered,  and  good-humored  man,  who  was 
as  fond  and  proud  of  Jack's  notice  as  if  he 
had  been  one  of  the  royal  princes. 

Of  course  there  was  not  the  smallest  dif- 
ficulty in  finding  the  oflBce  of  Messrs.  Scott 
and  Brown.  It  was  on  the  second  floor  of 
an  ordinary  building,  and,  bidding  the  cab- 
man wait  for  us,  we  proceeded  at  once  up 
the  staircase. 

There  did  not  seem  much  business  going 
on,  and  our  appearance  was  hailed  with  un- 


disguised satisfaction.  The  solicitors,  if  they 
were  solicitors,  were  two  inferior,  common- 
looking  men,  but  sliarp  enough  to  be  a  match 
for  either  of  us.  We  both  felt  it,  as  if  we  had 
detected  a  snake  in  the  grass  by  its  rattle.  I 
grew  wary  by  instinct,  though  I  had  not  come 
with  any  intention  to  tell  them  what  I  knew 
of  Olivia,  ily  sole  idea  had  been  to  learn 
something  myself,  not  to  impart  any  infor- 
mation. But,  when  I  was  face  to  face  with 
these  men,  my  business,  and  the  management 
of  it,  did  not  seem  quite  so  simple  as  it  had 
done  until  then. 

"Do  you  wish  to  consult  my  partner  or 
me?"  asked  the  keenest-looking  man.  '"I 
am  Mr.  Scott." 

"  Either  will  do,"  I  answered.  '•  My 
business  will  be  soon  dispatched.  Some 
months  ago  you  inserted  an  advertisement 
in  the  Times.'''' 

"  To  what  purport  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Scott. 

"You  offered  fifty  pounds  reward,"  I 
replied,  "for  information  concerning  a  young 
lady." 

A  gleam  of  intelligence  and  gratification 
flickered  upon  both  their  faces,  but  quickly 
fiided  away  into  a  sober  and  blank  gravity. 
Mr.  Scott  waited  for  me  to  speak  again,  and 
bowed  silently,  as  if  to  intimate  he  was  all 
attention. 

"I  came,"  I  added,  "to  ask  you  for  the 
name  and  address  of  that  young  lady's 
friends,  as  I  should  prefer  communicating 
directly  witli  them,  with  a  view  to  coopera- 
tion in  the  discovery  of  her  hiding-place.  I 
need  scarcely  say  I  have  no  Avish  to  receive 
any  reward.  I  entirely  waive  any  claim  to 
that,  if  yon  will  oblige  me  by  putting  me  in- 
to connection  with  the  family." 

"  Have  you  no  information  you  can  im- 
part to  us  ? "  asked  Mr.  Scott. 

"  Xone,"  I  answered,  decisively.  "  It  is 
some  months  since  I  saw  the  advertisement, 
and  it  must  be  nine  months  since  you  put  it 
into  the  Times.  I  believe  it  is  nine  months 
since  the  young  lady  was  missing." 

"About  that  time,"  he  said. 

"  Her  friends  must  have  suffered  great 
anxiety,''  I  remarked. 

"Very  great  indeed,"  he  admitted. 

"If  I  could  render  them  any  service,  it 
would  be  a  great  pleasure  to  me,"  I  con- 
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inued ;  "  cannot  you  tell  me  wLere  to  find 
ihem?" 

"TVe  are  authorized  to  receive  any  infor- 
nation,"  he  replied.  "  You  must  allow  me 
;o  ask  if  you  know  any  thing  about  the 
roung  lady  in  question?  " 

"My  object  is  to  combine  with  her 
Mends  in  seeking  her,"  I  said,  evasively. 
'I  really  cannot  give  you  any  information; 
3ut  if  you  will  put  me  into  communication 
with  them,  I  may  be  useful  to  them." 

"  WeU,"  he  said,  with  an  air  of  candor, 
'of  course  the  young  lady's  friends  are 
inxious  to  keep  in  the  background.  It  is 
act  a  pleasant  circumstance  to  occur  in  a 
family ;  and  if  possible  they  would  wish  her 
to  be  restored  to  them  without  any  eclat. 
Of  course,  if  you  could  give  us  any  definite 
information  it  would  be  quite  another  thing. 
The  young  lady's  family  is  highly  connected. 
Have  you  seen  any  one  answering  to  the 
description  ? " 

"  It  is  a  very  common  one,"  I  answered. 
"I  have  seen  scores  of  young  ladies  who 
might  answer  to  it.  I  am  surprised  that  in 
London  you  could  not  trace  her.  Did  you 
apply  to  the  police  ?  " 

"  The  police  are  blockheads,"  replied  !Mr. 
Scott. — "Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  see  if 
there  is  any  one  in  the  outer  office,  IsLv. 
Brown,  or  on  the  stairs?  I  believe  I  heard 
a  noise  outside." 

Mr.  Brown  disappeared  for  a  few  min- 
utes ;  but  his  absence  did  not  interrupt  our 
conversation.  There  was  not  much  to  be 
made  out  of  it  on  either  side,  for  we  were 
only  fencing  with  one  another.  I  learned 
nothing  about  Olivia's  friends,  and  I  was  sat- 
isfied he  had  learned  nothing  about  her. 

At  last  we  parted  with  mutual  dissatis- 
faction; and  I  went  moodily  down-stairs, 
followed  by  Jack.  We  drove  back  to  Brook 
Street,  to  spend  the  few  hours  that  remained 
before  the  train  started  for  Southampton. 

"Doctor,"  said  Simmons,  as  Jack  paid 
him  his  fare,  with  a  small  coin  added  to  it, 
"  I'm  half  afeard  I've  done  some  mischief. 
I've  been  turning  it  over  and  over  in  my 
head,  and  can't  exactly  see  the  rights  of  it.  A 
gent,  with  a  pen  behind  his  ear,  comes  down, 
at  that  orfice  in  Gray's  Inn  Eoad,  and  takes 
my  number.     But  after  that  he  says  a  civil 


thing  or  two.  'Fine  young  gents,'  he  says, 
pointing  up  the  staircase.  'Very  much  so,' 
says  I.  '  Young  doctors  ? '  he  sajs.  '  You're 
right,'  I  says.  '  I  guessed  so,'  he  says  ;  '  and 
pretty  well  up  the  tree,  eh  ? '  '  Ay,'  I  says ; 
'the  light-haired  gent  is  son  to  Dr.  Senior, 
the  great  pheeseecian;  and  the  other  he 
comes  from  Guernsey,  which  is  an  island  in 
the  sea.'  'Just  so,'  he  says  ;  'I've  heard  as 
much.'  I  hope  I've  done  no  mischief, 
doctor  ? " 

"I  hope  not,  Simmons,"  answered  Jack; 
"  but  your  tongue  hangs  too  loose,  my  man. 
— Look  out  for  a  squall  on  the  Olivia  coast, 
Martin,"  he  added. 

My  anxiety  would  have  been  very  great 
if  I  had  not  been  returning  immediately  to 
Guernsey.  But  once  there,  and  in  com- 
munication with  Tardif,  I  could  not  believe 
any  danger  would  threaten  Olivia  from 
which  I  could  not  protect  or  rescue  her. 
She  was  of  age,  and  had  a  right  to  act  for 
herself.  With  two  such  friends  as  Tardif 
and  me,  no  one  could  force  her  away  from 
her  chosen  home. 


CHAPTER  THE   TWENTY-FIFTH. 

HOME    AGAIX. 

Mt  mother  was  looking  out  for  me  when 
I  reached  home  the  next  morning.  I  had 
taken  a  car  from  the  pier-head  to  avoid 
meeting  any  acquaintances;  and  hers  was 
almost  the  first  familiar  face  I  saw.  It  was 
pallid  with  the  sickly  hue  of  a  confirmed 
disease,  and  her  eyes  wei'e  much  sunken ; 
but  she  ran  across  the  room  to  meet  me.  I 
was  afraid  to  touch  her,  knowing  how  a 
careless  inovement  might  cause  her  excru- 
ciating pain ;  but  she  was  oblivious  of  every 
thing  save  my  return,  and  pressed  me  closer 
and  closer  in  her  arms,  with  all  her  failing 
strength,  while  I  leaned  my  face  down  upon 
her  dear  head,  unable  to  utter  a  word. 

"  God  is  very  good  to  me,"  sobbed  my 
mother. 

"  Is  He  ?  "  I  said,  my  voice  sounding 
strange  to  my  own  ears,  so  forced  and  al- 
tered it  was. 

"  Very,  very  good,"  she  repeated.  "He 
has  brought  you  back  to  me." 
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"Never  to  leave  you  again,  mother,"  I 
said — "  never  again!  " 

"I^o;  you  will  never  leave  me  alone 
again  here,"  she  -whispered.  "  Oh,  how  I 
have  missed  you,  my  boy !  " 

I  made  her  sit  down  on  the  sofa,  and  sat 
beside  her,  while  she  caressed  my  hand  with 
her  thin  and  wasted  fingers. 

I  must  put  an  end  to  this,  if  I  was  to 
maintain  my  self-control. 

"  Mother,"  I  said,  "  you  forget  that  I 
have  been  on  the  sea  all  night,  and  have  not 
had  my  breakfast  yet." 

"  The  old  cry,  Martin,"  she  answered, 
smiling.  "  Well,  you  shall  have  your  break- 
fast here,  and  I  will  wait  upon  you  once 
more." 

I  watched  her  furtively  as  she  moved 
about,  not  with  her  usual  quick  and  light 
movements,  but  with  a  slow  and  cautious 
tread.  It  was  part  of  my  anguish  to  know, 
as  only  a  medical  man  can  know,  how  every 
step  was  a  fresh  pang  to  her.  She  sat  down 
with  me  at  the  table,  though  I  would  not 
sulfer  her  to  pour  out  my  coffee,  as  she 
wished  to  do.  There  was  a  divine  smile 
upon  her  face  ;  yet  beneath  it  there  was  an 
indication  of  constant  and  terrible  pain,  in 
the  sunken  eyes  and  drawn  lips.  It  was 
useless  to  attempt  to  eat  with  that  smiling 
face  opposite  me,  I  drank  thirstily,  but  I 
could  not  swallow  a  crumb.  She  knew 
what  it  meant,  and  her  eyes  were  fastened 
upon  me  witli  a  heart-breaking  expression. 

That  mockery  of  a  meal  over,  she  per- 
mitted me  to  lay  her  down  on  the  sofa,  al- 
most as  submissively  as  a  tired  child,  and  to 
cover  her  with  an  eider-down  quilt ;  for  her 
malady  made  her  shiver  with  its  deadly 
coldness,  while  she  could  not  bear  any 
weight  upon  her.  My  father  was  gone  out, 
and  would  not  be  back  before  evening.  The 
whole  day  lay  before  us;  I  should  have  my 
mother  entirely  to  myself. 

We  had  very  much  to  say  to  one  another ; 
but  it  could  only  be  said  at  intervals,  when 
her  strength  allowed  of  it.  We  talked  to- 
gether, more  calmly  than  I  could  have  be- 
lieved possible,  of  her  approaching  death  ; 
and,  in  a  stupor  of  despair,  I  owned  to  my- 
self and  her  that  there  was  not  a  hope  of 
her  being  spared  to  me  much  longer. 


"  I  have  longed  so,"  she  murmured,  "to 
see  my  boy  in  a  home  of  his  own  before  I 
died.  Perhaps  I  was  wrong,  but  that  was 
why  I  urged  on  your  marriage  with  Julia. 
You  will  have  no  real  home  after  I  am  gone, 
Martin ;  and  I  feel  as  if  I  could  die  so  much 
more  quietly  if  I  had  some  knowledge  of 
your  future  life.  Now  I  shall  know  nothing. 
I  think  that  is  the  sting  of  death  to  me." 

"  I  wish  it  had  been  as  you  wanted  it  to 
be,"  I  said,  never  feeling  so  bitterly  the  dis- 
appointment I  had  caused  her,  and  almost 
grieved  that  I  had  ever  seen  Olivia. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  all  for  the  best,"  she  an- 
swered, feebly.  "  O  Martin !  I  have  seen 
your  Olivia." 

"  Well  ?  "  I  said. 

"  I  did  so  want  to  see  her,"  she  contin- 
ued— "though  slie  has  brought  us  all  into 
such  trouble.  I  loved  her  because  you  love 
her.  Johanna  went  with  me,  because  she 
is  such  a  good  judge,  you  know,  and  I  did  not 
like  to  rely  upon  my  own  feelings.  Appear- 
ances are  very  much  against  her ;  but  she  is 
very  engaging,  and  I  believe  she  is  a  good 
girl.     I  am  sure  she  is  good." 

"  I  know  she  is,"  I  said. 

"  We  talked  of  you,"  she  went  on — 
"  how  good  you  were  to  her  that  week  in 
the  spring.  She  had  never  been  quite  un- 
conscious, she  thought;  but  she  had  seen 
and  heard  you  all  the- time,  and  knew  you 
were  doing  your  utmost  to  save  her.  I  be- 
lieve we  talked  more  of  you  than  of  any 
thing  else." 

That  was  very  likely,  I  knew,  as  far  as 
my  mother  was  concerned.  But  I  was  anx- 
ious to  hear  whether  Olivia  had  not  con- 
fided to  her  more  of  her  secret  than  I  had 
yet  been  able  to  learn  from  other  sources. 
To  a  woman  like  my  mother  she  might  have 
intrusted  all  her  history. 

"  Did  you  find  any  thing  out  about  her 
friends  and  family  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Not  much,"  she  answered.  "  She  told 
me  her  own  mother  had  died  when  she  was 
quite  a  child ;  and  slie  had  a  step-motjaer 
living,  who  has  been  the  ruin  of  her  life. 
That  was  her  expression.  '  She  has  been 
the  ruin  of  my  life  I '  she  said  ;  and  she 
cried  a  little,  Martin,  with  her  head  upon 
my  lap.    If  I  could  only  have  offered  her  a 
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home  here,  and  promised  to  be  a  mother  to 
herl" 

"God  bless  you,  my  darling  mother  1  "  I 
said. 

"She  intends  to  stay  where  she  is  as 
long  as  it  is  possible,"  she  continued  ;  "  but 
sliC  told  me  she  wanted  work  to  do — any 
kind  of  work  by  which  she  could  earn  a 
little  money.  She  has  a  diamond  ring,  and 
a  watch  and  chain,  worth  a  hundi-ed  pounds ; 
so  she  must  have  been  used  to  affluence. 
Yet  she  spoke  as  if  she  might  have  to  live 
in  Sark  for  years.  It  is  a  very  strange  po- 
sition for  a  young  girl." 

"Mother,"  1  said,  "you  do  not  know 
how  all  this  weighs  upon  me.  I  promised 
Julia  to  give  her  up,  and  never  to  see  her 
again ;  but  it  is  almost  more  than  I  can  bear, 
especially  now.  I  sliall  be  as  friendless  and 
homeless  as  Olivia  by-and-by." 

I  had  knelt  down  beside  her,  and  she 
pressed  my  face  to  hers,  murmuring  those 
soft,  fondling  words,  which  a  man  only 
hears  from  his  mother's  lips.  I  knew  that 
the  anguish  of  her  soul  was  even  greater 
than  my  own.  The  agitation  was  growing 
too  much  for  her,  and  would  end  in  an  ac- 
cess of  her  disease.  I  must  put  an  end  to  it 
at  once. 

"I  suppose  Julia  is  gone  to  the  new 
house  now,"  I  said,  in  a  calm  voice. 

"Ye^"  she  answered,  but  she  could  say 
no  more. 

"And  Miss  Daltrey  with  her?"  I  pur- 
sued. 

The  mention  of  that  name  certainly 
roused  my  mother  more  effectually  than  any 
thing  else  I  could  have  said.  She  released 
me  from  her  clinging  hands,  and  looked  up 
with  a  decided  expression  of  dislike  on  her 
face. 

"Yes,"  she  replied.  "Julia  is  just 
wrapped  up  in  her,  though  why  I  cannot 
imagine.  So  is  your  father.  But  I  don't 
think  you  will  like  her,  Martin.  I  don't 
want  you  to  be  taken  witli  her." 

"  I  won't,  mother,"  I  said.  "  I  am  ready 
to  hate  her,  if  that  is  any  satisfaction  to 
you." 

"  Oh,  you  must  not  say  that,"  she  an- 
swered, in  a  tone  of  alarm.  "  I  do  not  wish 
to  set  you  against  her,  not  in  the  least,  my 
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boy.  Only  she  has  so  much  influence  over 
Julia  and  your  father;  and  I  do  not  want 
you  to  go  over  to  her  side.  I  know  I  am 
very  silly;  but  she  always  makes  my  flesh 
creep  when  she  is  in  the  room." 

"  Then  she  shall  not  come  into  the  room," 
I  said. 

"Martin,"  she  went  on,  "why  does  it 
rouse  one  up  more  to  speak  evil  of  people 
than  to  speak  good  of  them?  Speaking  of 
Kate  Daltrey  makes  me  feel  stronger  than 
talking  of  Olivia." 

I  laughed  a  little.  It  had  been  an  obser- 
vation of  mine,  made  some  years  ago,  that 
the  surest  method  of  consolation  in  cases 
of  excessive  grief,  was  the  introduction  of 
some  family  or  neighborly  gossip,  seasoned 
slightly  with  scandal.  The  most  vehement 
mourning  had  been  turned  into  another  cur- 
rent of  thought  by  the  lifting  of  this  sluice. 

"  It  restores  the  balance  of  the  emotions," 
I  answered.  "Any  thing  soft,  and  tender, 
and  touching,  makes  you  more  sensitive.  A 
person  like  Miss  Daltrey  acts  as  a  tonic; 
bitter,  perhaps,  but  invigorating." 

The  morning  passed  without  any  inter- 
ruption ;  but  in  the  afternoon  Grace  came 
in,  with  a  face  fuU  of  grave  importance,  to 
announce  that  Miss  Dobr^e  had  called,  and 
desired  to  see  Mrs.  Dobr^e  alone.  "  Quite 
alone,"  repeated  Grace,  emphatically. 

"  I'll  go  up-stairs  to  my  own  room,"  I 
said  to  my  mother. 

"I  am  afraid  you  cannot,  Martin,"  she 
answered,  hesitatingly.  "Miss  Daltrey  has 
taken  possession  of  it,  and  she  has  not  re- 
moved all  her  things  yet.  She  and  Julia 
did  not  leave  till  late  last  night.  You  must 
go  to  the  spare  room." 

"  I  thought  you  would  have  kept  my 
room  for  me,  mother,"  I  said,  reproach- 
fully. 

"So  I  would,"  she  replied,  her  lips 
quivering,  "  but  Miss  Daltrey  took  a  fancy 
to  it,  and  your  father  and  Julia  made  a  point 
of  indulging  her.  I  really  think  Julia  would 
have  had  every  thing  belonging  to  you  swept 
into  the  streets.  It  was  very  hard  for  me, 
Martin.  I  waa  ten  times  more  vexed  than 
you  are  to  give  up  your  room  to  Miss  Dal- 
trey. It  was  my  only  comfort  to  go  and  sit 
there,  and  think  of  my  dear  boy." 
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"Xever  mind,  never  mind,"  I  answered. 
"I  am  at  home  now,  and  you  will  never  be 
left  alone  with  them  again  —  nevermore, 
mother." 

I  retreated  to  the  spare  room,  fully  satis- 
fied that  I  should  dislike  Miss  Daltrey  quite 
as  much  as  my  mother  could  wish.  Finding 
that  Julia  prolonged  her  visit  down-stairs,  I 
•went  out  after  a  while  for  a  stroll  in  the  old 
garden,  where  the  trees  and  shrubs  had 
grown  with  my  groAvth,  and  w'ere  as  familiar 
as  human  friends  to  me,  I  visited  Madam 
in  her  stall,  and  had  a  talk  with  old  Pellet ; 
and  generally  established  my  footing  once 
more  as  the  only  son  of  the  house ;  not  at 
all  either  as  if  I  were  a  prodigal  son,  come 
home  repentant.  I  was  resolved  not  to  play 
that  role^  for  had  I  not  been  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning? 

My  father  came  in  to  dinner ;  but,  like  a 
true  man  of  the  world,  he  received  me  back 
on  civU  and  equal  terras,  not  alluding  be- 
yond a  word  or  two  to  my  long  absence. 
We  began  again  as  friends ;  and  our  mutual 
knowledge  of  my  mother's  fatal  malady 
softened  our  hearts  and  manners  toward  one 
another.  Whenever  he  was  in-doors  he 
waited  upon  her  with  sedulous  attention. 
But,  for  the  certainty  that  death  was  lurking 
very  near  to  us,  I  should  have  been  happier 
in  my  home  than  I  had  ever  been  since  that 
momentous  week  in  Sark.  But  I  was  also 
nearer  to  Olivia,  and  every  throb  of  my 
pulse  was  quickened  by  the  mere  thought 
of  that. 


CHAPTER  THE   TWEXTY-SIXTH, 

A   NEW   PATIENT. 

In  one  sense,  time  seemed  to  be  standing 
still  with  me,  so  like  were  the  days  that  fol- 
lowed the  one  to  the  other.  But  in  another 
sense  tliose  days  fled  with  awful  swiftness, 
for  tliey  were  hurrying  us  both,  my  mother 
and  me,  to  a  great  gulf  which  would  soon, 
far  too  soon,  lie  between  us. 

Every  afternoon  Julia  came  to  spend  an 
hour  or  two  with  my  mother;  but  her  ar- 
rival was  always  formally  announced,  and  it 
was  an  understood  thing  that  I  should  im- 
mediately quit  the  room,  to  avoid  meeting 


her.  There  was  an  etiquette  in  her  resent- 
ment which  I  was  bound  to  observe. 

What  our  circle  of  fi-iends  thought,  had 
become  a  matter  of  very  secondary  consid- 
eration to  me ;  but  there  seemed  a  general 
disposition  to  condone  my  offences,  in  view 
of  the  calamity  that  was  hanging  by  a  mere 
thread  above  me.  I  discovered  from  their 
significant  remarks  that  it  had  been  quite  the 
fashion  to  visit  Sark  during  the  summer,  by 
the  Qneen  of  the  Isles,  which  made  the  pas- 
sage every  Monday ;  and  that  Tardif  s  cot- 
tage had  been  an  object  of  attraction  to 
many  of  my  relatives  of  every  degree.  Few 
of  them  had  caught  even  a  glimpse  of 
Olivia ;  and  I  suspected  that  she  had  kept 
herself  well  out  of  sight  on  those  days  when 
the  weekly  steamer  flooded  the  island  with 
visitors. 

I  had  not  taken  up  any  of  my  old  patients 
again,  for  I  was  determined  that  everybody 
should  feel  that  my  residence  at  home  was 
only  temporary.  But,  about  ten  days  after 
my  return,  the  following  note  v,-as  brought 
to  me,  directed  in  full  to  Dr.  Martin  Do- 
bree : 

"A  lady  from  England,  who  is  only  a 
visitor  in  Guernsey,  will  be  much  obliged 
by  Dr.  Martin  Dobree  calling  upon  her,  at 
Rose  Villa,  Vauvert  Road,  She  is  suffering 
from  a  slight  indisposition;  and,  Snowing 
Dr.  Senior  by  name  and  reputation,  she 
would  feel  gi'eat  confidence  in  the  skUl  of 
Dr.  Senior's  friend." 

I  wondered  for  an  instant  who  the 
stranger  could  be,  and  how  she  knew  the 
Seniors ;  but,  as  there  could  be  no  answer 
to  these  queries  without  visiting  the  lady,  I 
resolved  to  go.  Rose  Yilla  was  a  house 
where  the  rooms  were  let  to  visitors  during 
tlie  season,  and  the  Vauvert  Road  was 
scarcely  five  minutes'  walk  from  our  house. 
Julia  was  paying  her  daily  visit  to  my  moth- 
er, and  I  was  at  a  loss  for  something  to  do, 
so  I  went  at  once. 

I  found  a  very  handsome,  fine-looking 
woman;  dark,  with  hair  and  eyes  as  black 
as  a  gypsy's,  and  a  clear  olive  complexion 
to  match.  Her  forehead  was  low,  but 
smooth   and  well-shaped;    and  the  lower 
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)art  of  her  face,  handsome  as  it  was,  was 
ar  more  developed  than  the  upper.  Ther^ 
vas  not  a  trace  of  refinement  about  her 
features;  yet  the  coarseness  of  them  was 
)ut  slightly  apparent  as  yet.  She  did  not 
(trike  me  as  having  more  than  a  very  slight 


her.  My  new  patient  did  not  inspire  me 
with  much  sympathy;  but  she  attracted 
my  curiosity,  and  interested  me  by  the  bold 
style  of  her  beauty. 

"You  Guernsey  people   are  very   stiff 
with  strangers,"  she  remarked,  as  I  sat  op- 


ailment  indeed,  though  she  dilated  fluently 
about  her  symptoms,  and  affected  to  be 
afraid  of  fever.  It  is  not  always  possible  to 
deny  that  a  woman  has  a  violent  headache; 
but,  where  the  pulse  is  all  right,  and  the 
tongue  clean,  it  is  clear  enough  that  there 
is  not  any  thing  very  serious  threatening 


posite  to  her,  regarding  her  with  that  close 
observation  whicli  is  permitted  to  a  doctor. 
"  So  the  world  says,"  I  answered.  "  Of 
course  I  am  no  good  judge,  for  we  Guernsey 
people  believe  ourselves  as  perfect  as  any 
class  of  the  human  family.  Certainly,  we 
pride  ourselves  on  being  a  little  more  diffi- 
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cult  of  approach  than  the  Jersey  people. 
Strangers  are  more  freely  welcome  there 
than  here,  unless  they  hring  introductions 
with  them.  If  you  have  any  introductions, 
you  will  find  Guernsey  as  hospitable  a  spot 
as  any  in  the  world." 

"I  have  been  here  a  week,"  she  replied, 
pouting  her  full  crimson  lips,  "  and  have  not 
had  a  chance  of  speaking  a  word,  except  to 
strangers  like  myself  who  don't  know  a 
soul." 

That,  then,  was  the  cause  of  the  little  in- 
disposition which  had  obtained  me  the  hon- 
or of  attending  her.  I  indulged  myself  in  a 
mild  sarcasm  to  that  effect,  but  it  was  lost 
upon  her.  She  gazed  at  me  solemnly  with 
her  large  black  eyes,  which  shone  like 
beads. 

"I  am  really  ill,"  she  said,  "but  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  not  seeing  anybody, 
though  that's  dull.  There's  nothing  for  me 
to  do  but  take  a  bath  in  the  morning,  and  a 
drive  in  the  afternoon,  and  go  to  bed  very 
early.  Good  gracious  !  it's  enough  to  drive 
me  mad !  " 

"  Try  Jersey,"  I  suggested. 

"Xo;  I'll  not  try  Jersey,"  she  said.  "I 
mean  to  make  my  way  here.  Don't  you 
know  anybody,  doctor,  that  wawld  take  pity 
on  a  poor  stranger?  " 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  no,"  I  answered. 

She  frowned  at  that,  and  looked  disap- 
pointed. I  was  about  to  ask  her  how  she 
knew  the  Seniors,  when  she  spoke  again. 

"  Do  you  have  many  visitors  come  to 
Guernsey  late  in  the  autumn,  as  late  as 
October  ?  "  she  inquired. 

"  Not  many,"  I  answered  ;  "  a  few  may 
arrive  who  intend  to  winter  here." 

"  A  dear  young  friend  of  mine  came  here 
last  autumn,"  she  said,  "  alone,  as  I  am,  and 
I've  been  wondering,  ever  since  I've  been 
here,  however  she  would  get  along  among 
such  a  set  of  stiff,  formal,  stand-offish  folks. 
She  had  not  money  enough  for  a  dash,  or 
that  would  make  a  difference,  I  suppose." 

"  Xot  the  least,"  I  replied,  "  if  your  friend 
came  without  any  introductions." 

"What  a  dreary  winter  she'd  have!" 
pursued  my  patient,  with  a  tone  of  exulta- 
tion.    "She  was  quite  young,  and  as  pretty 


as  a  picture.  AU  the  young  men  would 
know  her,  I'll  be  bound,  and  you  among  them. 
Dr.  Martin.  Any  woman  who  isn't  a  fright 
gets  stared  at  enough  to  be  known  again." 

Could  this  woman  know  any  thing  of 
Olivia?  I  looked  at  her  more  earnestly 
and  critically.  She  was  not  a  person  I 
should  like  Olivia  to  have  any  thing  to 
do  with.  A  coarse,  ill-bred,  bold  woman, 
whose  eyes  met  mine  unabashed,  and  did 
not  blink  under  my  scrutiny.  Could  she  be 
Olivia's  step-mother,  who  had  been  the  ruin 
of  her  life  ? 

"  I'd  bet  a  hundred  to  one  you  know  her," 
she  said,  laughing  and  showing  all  her  white 
teeth.  "  A  girl  like  her  couldn't  go  about 
a  little  poky  place  like  this  without  all  the 
young  men  knowing  lier.  Perhaps  she  left 
the  island  in  the  spring.  I  have  asked  at  all 
the  drapers'  shops,  but  nobody  recollects 
her.  I've  very  good  news  for  her  if  I  could 
find  her — a  slim,  middle-sized  girl,  with  a 
clear,  fair  skin,  and  gray  eyes,  and  hair  of  a 
bright  brown.  Stay,  I  can  show  you  her 
photograph." 

She  put  into  my  hands  an  exquisite  por- 
trait of  Olivia,  taken  in  Florence.  There 
was  an  expression  of  quiet  moumfulness  in 
the  face,  which  touched  me  to  the  core  of 
my  heart.  I  could  not  put  it  down  and  speak 
indifferently  about  it.  My  heart  beat  wildly, 
and  I  felt  tempted  to  run  off  with  the  treas- 
ure and  return  no  more  to  this  woman. 

"Ah!  you  recognize  her!"  she  ex- 
claimed triumphantly. 

"  I  never  saw  such  a  person  in  Guern- 
sey," I  answered,  looking  steadily  into  her 
face.  A  sullen  and  gloomy  expression  came 
across  it,  and  she  snatched  the  portrait  out 
of  my  hand. 

"  You  want  to  keep  it  a  secret,"  she  said, 
"  but  I  defy  you  to  do  it.  I  am  come  here 
to  find  her,  and  find  her  I  will.  She  hasn't 
drowned  herself,  and  the  earth  hasn't  swal- 
lowed her  up.  I've  traced  her  as  far  as  here, 
and  that  I  tell  you.  She  crossed  in  the 
Southampton  boat  one  dreadfully  stormy 
night  last  October — the  only  lady  passenger 
— and  the  stewardess  recollects  her  well. 
She  landed  here.  You  must  know  some- 
thing about  her." 

"I   assure  you  I  never  saw  that  girl 
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Ihere,"  I  replied,  evasively.  "What  inqui- 
!ries  have  you  made  after  her  ?  " 
j  "  I've  inquired  here,  and  there,  and  every- 
iwhere,"  she  said.  "I've  done  nothing  else 
|ever  since  I  came.  It  is  of  great  importance 
ito  her,  as  well  as  to  me,  that  I  should  find 
her.  It's  a  very  anxious  thing  when  a  girl 
{like  that  disappears  and  is  never  heard  of 
lagain,  all  because  she  has  a  little  dilierence 
■with  her  friends.  If  you  could  help  m&to 
ifind  her  you  would  do  her  family  a  ve'y 
great  service." 

"  Why  do  you  fix  upon  me?  "  I  inquired. 
"Why  did  you  not  send  for  one  of  the  resi- 
dent doctors?  I  left  Guernsey  some  time 
lago." 

I  "Tou  were  here  last  winter,"  she  said; 
I"  and  you're  a  young  man,  and  would  notice 
her  more." 

"There  are  other  young  doctors  in 
Guernsey,"  I  remarked. 

"Ah!  but  you've  been  in  London,"  she 
answered,  "  and  I  know  something  of  Dr. 
Senior.  When  you  are  in  a  strange  place 
you  catch  at  any  chance  of  an  acquaint- 
ance." 

"Come,  be  candid  with  me,"  I  said. 
"Did  not  Messrs.  Scott  and  Brown  send 
you  here?" 

The  suddtenness  of  my  question  took  her  off 
her  guard  an<i  startled  her.  She  hesitated, 
stammered,  and  finally  denied  it  with  more 
than  natural  emphasis. 

"  I  could  take  my  oath  I  don't  know  any 
such  persons,"  she  answered.  "I  don't 
know  whom  you  mean,  or  what  you  mean. 
All  I  want  is  quite  honest.  There  is  a  for- 
tune waiting  for  that  poor  girl,  and  I  want 
to  take  her  back  to  those  who  love  her, 
and  are  ready  to  forgive  and  forget  every 
thing.  I  feel  sure  you  know  something 
of  her.  But  no  body  except  me  and  her 
other  friends  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
lit." 

"  Well,"  I  said,  rising  to  take  my  leave, 
"  all  the  information  I  can  give  you  is,  that 
I  never  saw  such  a  person  here,  either  last 
■winter  or  since.  It  is  quite  possible  she  went 
on  to  Jersey,  or  to  Granville,  when  the  storm 
was  over.  That  she  did  not  stay  in  Guern- 
sey, I  am  quite  sure." 

I  went  away  in  a  fever  of  anxiety.     The 


woman,  who  was  certainly  not  a  lady,  had  in- 
spired me  with  a  repugnance  that  I  could  not 
describe.  There  was  an  ingrain  coarseness 
about  her — a  vulgarity  excessively  distasteful 
to  me  as  in  any  way  connected  with  Olivia. 
The  mystery  which  surrounded  her^  was 
made  the  deeper  by  it.  Surely,  this  person 
could  not  be  related  to  Olivia !  I  tried  to 
guess  in  what  relationship  to  her  she  could 
possibly  stand.  There  was  the  indefinable 
delicacy  and  refinement  of  a  lady,  altogether 
independent  of  her  surroundings,  so  appar- 
ent in  Olivia,  that  I  could  not  imagine  her  as 
connected  by  blood  with  this  woman.  Yet 
why  and  how  should  such  a  person  have  any 
right  to  pursue  her  ?  I  felt  more  chafed  than 
I  had  ever  done  about  Olivia's  secret. 

I  tried  to  satisfy  myself  with  the  reflec- 
tion that  I  had  put  Tardif  on  his  guard,  and 
that  he  would  protect  her.  But  that  did  not 
set  my  mind  at  ease.  I  never  knew  a  moth- 
er yet  who  believed  that  any  other  woman 
could  nurse  her  sick  child  as  well  as  herself ; 
and  I  could  not  be  persuaded  that  even  Tar- 
dif would  shield  Olivia  from  danger  and 
trouble  as  I  could,  if  I  were  only  allowed 
the  privilege.  Yet  my  promise  to  Julia 
bound  me  to  hold  no  communication  with 
her.  Besides,  this  was  surely  no  time  to 
occupy  myself  with  any  other  woman  in  the 
world  than  my  mother.  She  herself,  good, 
and  amiable,  and  self-forgetting,  as  she  was, 
might  feel  a  pang  of  jealousy,  and  I  ought 
not  to  be  the  one  to  add  a  single  drop  of 
bitterness  to  the  cup  she  was  drinking. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  was  distracted  at 
the  thought  that  this  stranger  might  discov- 
er the  place  of  Olivia's  retreat,  from  which 
there  was  no  chance  of  escape  if  it  were 
once  discovered.  A  hiding-place  like  Sark 
becomes  a  trap  as  soon  as  it  is  traced  out. 
Should  this  woman  catch  the  echo  of  those 
rumors  which  had  circulated  so  widely 
through  Guernsey  less  than  three  months 
ago — and  any  chance  conversation  with  one 
of  our  own  people  might  bring  them  to  her 
ears — then  farewell  to  Olivia's  safety  and 
concealment.  Here  was  the  squall  which 
had  been  foretold  by  Jack.  I  cursed  the 
idle  curiosity  of  mine  which  had  exposed 
her  to  this  danger. 

I  had  strolled  down  some  of  the  quieter 
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streets  of  the  town  -while  I  -was  turning  this 
affair  over  in  mvmind,  and  now,  as  I  crossed 
the  end  of  Eue  Haute,  I  caught  sight  of 
Kate  Daltrey  turning  into  a  milliner's  shop. 
There  was  every  reasonable  probability  that 
she  would  not  come  out  again  soon,  for  I  saw 
a  bonnet  reached  out  of  the  -window.  If 
she  -were  gone  to  buy  a  bonnet,  she  -was  safe 
for  half  an  hour,  and  Julia  would  be  alone. 
I  had  felt  a  strong  desire  to  see  Julia  ever 
since  I  returned  home.  My  mind  was  made 
up  on  the  spot.  I  kne-w  her  so  well  as  to 
be  certain  that,  if  I  found  her  in  a  gentle 
mood,  she  would,  at  any  rate,  release  me 
from  the  promise  she  had  extorted  from  me 
when  she  was  in  the  first  heat  of  her  anger 
and  disappointment.  It  was  a  chance  worth 
trying.  If  I  were  free  to  declare  to  Olivia 
my  love  for  her,  I  should  establish  a  claim 
upon  her  full  confidence,  and  we  could 
laugh  at  further  difficulties.  She  was  of 
age,  and,  therefore,  mistress  of  herself.  Her 
friends,  represented  by  this  odious  woman, 
could  have  no  legal  authority  over  her. 

I  turned  shortly  up  a  side-street,  and 
walked  as  fast  as  I  could  toward  the  house 
which  was  to  have  been  our  home.  By  a 
bold  stroke  I  might  reach  Julia's  presence. 
I  rang,  and  the  maid  who  answered  the  bell 
opened  wide  eyes  of  astonishment  at  seeing 
me  there.     I  passed  by  quickly. 

'•I  wish  to  speak  to  Miss  Dobree,"  I 
said.     "  Is  she  in  the  drawing-room  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir,"  she  answered,  in  a  hesitating 
tone. 

I  waited  for  nothing  more,  but  knocked 
at  the  drawnng-room  door  for  myself,  and 
heard  Julia  call,  "  Come  in." 


CHAPTER  THE  TWENTY-SEVEXTH. 


Julia  looked  very  ranch  the  same  as  she 
had  done  that  evening  when  I  came  reluc- 
tantly to  tell  her  that  my  heart  was  not  in 
her  keeping,  but  belonged  to  another.  She 
wore  the  same  kind  of  fresh,  light  muslin 
dress,  with  ribbons  and  lace  about  it,  and 
she  sat  near  the  window,  with  a  piece  of 
needle-work  in  her  hands ;  yet  she  was  not 


se-wing,  and  her  hands  lay  listlessly  on  her 
lap.  But,  for  this  attitude  of  dejection,  I 
could  have  imagined  that  it  was  the  same 
day  and  the  same  hour,  and  that  she  was 
stiU  ignorant  of  the  change  in  my  feelings 
toward  her.  If  it  had  not  been  for  our  per- 
verse fate,  we  should  now  be  returning  from 
our  wedding-trip,  and  receiving  the  con- 
gratulations of  our  friends.  A  mingled  feel- 
ing of  sorrow,  pity,  and  shame,  prevented 
me  from  advancing  into  the  room.  She 
looked  up  to  see  who  was  standing  in  the 
doorway,  and  my  appearance  there  evident- 
ly alarmed  and  distressed  her. 

"  Martin  I "'  she  cried. 

*'May  I  come  in  and  speak  to  you, 
Julia  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Is  my  aunt  worse  ? "  she  inquired,  hur- 
riedly. "  Are  you  come  to  fetch  me  to 
her  ? " 

"Xo,  no,  Julia,"  I  said;  "my  mother  is 
as  well  as  usual,  I  hope.  But  surely  you 
will  let  me  speak  to  you  after  all  this  time  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  a  long  time,"  she  answered. 

"  Has  it  not  been  long  to  you  ?  "  I  asked. 
"  It  seems  years  to  me.  All  life  has  changed 
for  me.  I  had  no  idea  then  of  my  mother's 
illness." 

"Xor  I,"  she  said,  sighing  deeply. 

"If  I  had  known  it,"  I  continued,  "aU 
this  might  not  have  happened.  Surely,  the 
troubles  I  shall  have  to  bear  must  plead 
with  you  for  me  !  " 

"Yes,  Martin,"  she  answered;  "yes,  I 
am  very  sorry  for  you." 

She  came  forward  and  offered  me  her 
hand,  but  without  looking  into  my  face, 
saw  that  she  had  been  crying,  for  her  eyes 
were  red.  In  a  tone  of  formal  politeness 
she  asked  me  if  I  would  not  sit  down.  I 
considered  it  best  to  remain  standing,  ae 
an  intimation  that  I  should  not  trouble  hei 
with  my  presence  for  long. 

"  My  mother  loves  you  very  dearly, 
Julia,"  I  ventured  to  say,  after  a  long  pause, 
which  she  did  not  seem  inclined  to  break. 
I  had  no  time  to  lose,  lest  Kate  Daltrej 
should  come  in,  and  it  was  a  very  difficull 
subject  to  approach. 

"Xot  more  than  I  love  her,"  she  said 
warmly.  "Aunt  Dobr6e  has  been  as  gooc 
to  me  as  anv  mother  could  have  been. 
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love  Ler  as  dearly  as  my  mother.  Have  you 
seen  her  since  I  was  with  her  this  after- 
noon? " 

"  No.  I  have  just  come  from  visiting  a 
very  curious  patient,  and  have  not  been 
Lome  yet." 

I  hoped  Julia  would  catch  at  the  word 
curious,  and  make  some  inquiries  which 
would  open  a  way  for  me  ;  but  she  seemed 
not  to  hear  it,  and  another  silence  fell  upon 
us  both.  For  the  life  of  me  I  could  not  ut- 
ter a  syllable  of  what  I  had  come  to  say. 

"We  were  talking  of  you,"  she  said  at 
length,  in  a  hurried  and  thick  voice.  "  Aunt 
is  in  great  sorrow  about  you.  It  preys  up- 
on her  day  and  night  that  you  will  be  dread- 
fully alone  when  she  is  gone,  and — and — 
Martin,  she  wishes  to  know  before  she  dies 
that  the  girl  in  Sark  will  become  your 
wife." 

The  word  struck  like  a  shot  upon  my  ear 
and  brain.  "What !  had  Julia  and  my  moth- 
er been  arranging  between  them  my  happi- 
ness and  Olivia's  safety  that  very  afternoon  ? 
Such  generosity  was  incredible.  I  could 
not  believe  I  had  heard  aright. 

"  She  has  seen  the  girl,"  continued  Julia, 
in  the  same  husky  tone,  which  she  could  not 
compel  to  be  clear  and  calm;  "  and  she  is 
convinced  she  is  no  adventuress.  Johanna 
says  the  same.  They  tell  me  it  is  unreason- 
able and  selfish  in  me  to  doom  you  to  the 
dreadful  loneliness  I  feel.  If  Aunt  Dobree 
asked  me  to  pluck  out  my  right  eye  just 
now,  I  could  not  refuse.  It  is  something 
like  that,  but  I  have  promised  to  do  it.  I 
release  you  from  every  promise  you  ever 
made  to  me,  Martin." 

"Julia!"  I  cried,  crossing  to  her  and 
bending  over  her  with  more  love  and  admi- 
ration than  I  had  ever  felt  before ;  "  this  is 
very  noble,  very  generous." 

"No,"  she  said,  bursting  into  tears;  "I 
am  neither  noble  nor  generous.  I  do  it  be- 
cause I  cannot  help  myself,  with  aunt's 
white  face  looking  so  imploringly  at  me.  I 
do  not  give  you  up  willingly  to  that  girl  in 
Sark.  I  hope  I  shall  never  see  her  or  you 
for  many,  many  years.  Aunt  says  you  will 
have  no  chance  of  marrying  her  till  you  are 
settled  in  a  practice  somewhere ;  but  you 
are  free  to  ask  her  to  be  your  wife.    Aunt 


wants  you  to  have  somebody  to  love  you 
and  care  for  you  after  she  is  gone,  as  I 
should  have  done." 

"  But  you  are  generous  to  consent  to  it," 
I  said  again. 

"  No,"  she  answered,  wiping  her  eyes, 
and  lifting  up  her  head ;  "  I  thought  I  was 
generous  ;  I  thought  I  was  a  Christian,  but 
it  is  not  easy  to  be  a  Christian  when  one  is 
mortified,  and  humbled,  and  wounded.  I 
am  a  gi*eat  disappointment  to  myself;  quite 
as  great  as  you  are  to  me.  I  fancied  myself 
very  superior  to  what  I  am.  I  hope  you 
may  not  be  disappointed  in  that  girl  in 
Sark." 

The  latter  words  were  not  spoken  in  an 
amiable  tone,  but  this  was  no  time  for  criti- 
cising Julia.  She  had  made  a  tremendous 
sacrifice,  that  was  evident ;  and  a  whole 
sacrifice  without  any  blemish  is  very  rarely 
offered  up  nowadays,  however  it  may  have 
been  in  olden  times.  I  could  not  look  at 
her  dejected  face  and  gloomy  expression 
without  a  keen  sense  of  self-reproach. 

"Julia,"  I  said,  "I  shall  never  be  quite 
happy — no,  not  with  Olivia  as  my  wife — un- 
less you  and  I  are  friends.  We  have  grown 
up  together  too  much  as  brother  and  sister, 
for  me  to  have  you  taken  right  out  of  my 
life  without  a  feeling  of  great  loss.  It  is  I 
who  would  lose  a  right  hand  or  a  right  eye 
in  losing  you.  Some  day  we  must  be  friends 
again  as  we  used  to  be." 

"It  is  not  very  likely,"  she  answered; 
"  but  you  had  better  go  now,  Martin.  It  is 
very  painful  to  me  for  you  to  be  here." 

I  could  not  stay  any  longer  after  that 
dismissal.  Her  hand  was  lying  on  her  lap, 
and  I  stooped  down  and  kissed  it,  seeing  on 
it  still  the  ring  I  had  given  her  when  we 
were  first  engaged.  She  did  not  look  at  me 
or  bid  me  good-by;  and  I  went  out  of  the 
house,  my  veins  tingling  with  shame  and 
gladness.  I  met  Captain  Carey  coming  up 
the  street,  with  a  basket  of  fine  grapes  in 
his  hand.     He  appeared  very  much  amazed. 

"Why,  Martin!"  he  exclaimed  ;"  can 
you  have  been  to  see  Julia  ?  " 

"Yes,"  I  answered. 

"  Eeconciled  ?  "  he  said,  arching  his  eye- 
brows, which  were  still  dark  and  bushy,, 
though  his  hair  was  grizzled. 
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"  Not  exactly,"  I  replied,  witli  a  stiff 
smile,  exceedingly  difficult  to  force ;  "  noth- 
ing of  the  sort  indeed.  Captain,  when  will 
you  take  me  across  to  Sark  ?  " 

"Come,  come!  none  of  that,  Martin," 
he  said;  "you're  on  honor,  you  know.  You 
are  pledged  to  poor  Julia  not  to  visit  Sark 
again," 

"She  has  just  set  me  free,"  I  answered; 
and  out  of  the  fulness  of  my  heart  I  told 
him  all  that  had  just  passed  between  us. 
His  eyes  glistened,  though  a  film  came 
across  them  which  he  had  to  wipe  away. 

"  She  is  a  noble  girl,"  he  ejaculated ;  "a 
fine,  generous,  noble  girl.  I  really  thought 
she'd  break  her  heart  over  you  at  first,  but 
she  will  come  round  again  now.  We  will 
have  a  run  over  to  Sark  to-morrow." 

I  felt  myself  lifted  into  a  third  heaven 
of  delight  all  that  evening.  My  mother  and 
I  talked  of  no  one  but  Olivia.  The  present 
rapture  so  completely  eclipsed  the  coming 
sorrow,  that  I  forgot  how  soon  it  would  be 
upon  me.  I  remember  now  that  my  mother 
neither  by  word  nor  sign  suffered  me  to  be 
reminded  of  her  illness.  She  listened  to 
my  rhapsodies,  smiling  with  her  divine,  pa- 
thetic smile.  There  is  no  love,  no  love  at 
all,  like  that  of  a  mother ! 


CHAPTER  THE   TWENTY-EIGHTH. 

A  BEIGHT  BEGnorrtTG. 

Not  the  next  day,  which  was  wet  and 
windy,  but  the  day  following,  did  Captain 
Carey  take  me  over  to  Sark.  I  had  had 
time  to  talk  over  all  my  plans  for  the  future 
with  my  mother,  and  I  bore  with  me  many 
messages  from  her  to  the  girl  I  was  about 
to  ask  to  become  my  wife. 

Coxcomb  as  I  was,  there  was  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  I  could  win  01i\'ia. 

To  explain  my  coxcombry  is  not  a  very 
easy  task.  I  do  not  suppose  I  had  a  much 
higher  sense  of  my  own  merits  than  such  as 
is  common  to  man.  I  admit  I  was  neither 
shy  nor  nervous  on  the  one  hand,  but  on 
the  other  I  was  not  blatantly  self-conceited. 
It  is  po;5sible  that  my  course  through  life 
hitherto — first  as  an  only  son  adored  by  his 


mother,  and  secondly  as  an  exceedingly  eli- 
gible 2^(ti'ti  in  a  circle  where  there  were 
very  few  young  men  of  my  rank  and  family, 
and  where  there  were  twenty  or  more  mar- 
riageable women  to  one  unmarried  man — 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  my  feeling  of 
security  with  regard  to  this  unknown,  poor, 
and  friendless  stranger.  But,  added  to  this, 
there  was  Olivia's  own  frank,  unconcealed 
pleasure  in  seeing  me,  whenever  I  had  had  a 
chance  of  visiting  her,  and  the  freedom  with 
which  she  had  always  conversed  with  me 
upon  any  topic  except  that  of  her  own  mys- 
terious position.  I  was  sure  I  had  made  a 
favorable  impression  upon  her.  In  fact, 
when  I  had  been  talking  with  her,  I  had 
given  utterance  to  brighter  and  clearer 
thoughts  than  I  had  ever  been  conscious  of 
before.  A  word  from  her,  a  simple  ques- 
tion, seemed  to  touch  the  spring  of  some 
hidden  treasure  of  my  brain,  and  I  had  sur- 
prised myself  by  what  I  had  been  enabled 
to  say  to  her.  It  was  this,  probably  more 
than  her  beauty,  which  had  drawn  me  to 
her  and  made  me  happy  in  her  companion- 
ship. No,  I  had  never  shown  myself  con- 
temptible, but  quite  the  reverse,  in  her  pres- 
ence. No  doubt  or  misgiving  assailed  me 
as  the  yacht  carried  us  out  of  St.  Sampson's 
Harbor. 

Swiftly  we  ran  across,  with  a  soft  wind 
drifting  over  the  sea  and  playing  upon  our 
faces,  and  a  long  furrow  lying  in  the  wake 
of  our  boat.  It  was  almost  low  tide  when 
we  reached  the  island — the  best  time  for 
seeing  the  cliffs.  They  were  standing  well 
out  of  the  water,  scarred  and  chiselled  with 
strange  devices,  and  glowing  in  the  August 
sunlight  with  tints  of  the  most  gorgeous 
coloring,  while  their  feet,  swathed  with 
brown  sea-weed,  were  glistening  with  the 
dashing  of  the  waves.  I  had  seen  nothing 
like  them  since  I  had  been  there  last,  and 
the  view  of  these  wild,  rugged  crags,  with 
their  regal  robes  of  amber  and  gold  and 
silver,  almost  oppressed  me  with  delight. 
If  I  could  but  see  Olivia  on  this  simirait! 

The  currents  and  the  wind  had  been  in 
favor  of  our  running  through  the  channel 
bet\yeen  Sark  and  Jethou,  and  so  landing  at 
the  Creux  Harbor,  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
the  island  to  the  Havre  Gosselin. 
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I  crossed  in  headlong  haste,  for  I  was 
afraid  of  meeting  with  Julia's  friends,"  or 
some  of  my  own  acquaintances  who  were 
spending  the  summer  months  there.  I 
found  Tardif's  house  completely  deserted. 
The  only  sign  of  life  was  a  family  of  hens 
clucking  about  the  fold. 

The  door  was  not  fastened,  and  I  entered, 
but  there  was  nobody  there.  I  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  kitchen  and  called,  but  there 
was  no  answer.  Olivia's  door  was  ajar,  and 
I  pushed  it  a  little  more  open.  There  lay 
books  I  had  lent  her  on  the  table,  and  her 
velvet  slippers  were  on  tbe  floor,  as  if  they 
liad  only  just  been  taken  off.  Very  worn 
and  brown  were  the  little  slippers,  but  they 
reassured  me  she  had  been  wearing  them  a 
short  time  ago. 

I  returned  through  the  fold  and  mounted 
the  bank  that  sheltered  the  house,  to  see  if 
I  could  discover  any  trace  of  her,  or  Tardif, 
or  his  mother.  All  the  place  seemed  left  to 
itself.  Tardif's  sheep  were  browsing  along 
the  cliffs,  and  his  cows  were  tethered  here 
and  there,  but  nobody  appeared  to  be  tend- 
ing them.  At  last  I  caught  sight  of  a  head 
rising  from  behind  a  crag,  the  rough  shock 
head  of  a  boy,  and  I  shouted  to  him,  mak- 
ing a  trumpet  with  my  hands. 

"  Where  is  neighbor  Tardif?  "  I  called. 

"Down  below  there,"  he  shouted  back 
again,  pointing  downward  to  the  Havre 
Gosselin.  I  did  not  wait  for  any  further  in- 
formation, but  darted  off  down  the  long, 
steep  guUey  to  the  little  strand,  where  the 
pebbles  were  being  lapped  lazily  by  the  rip- 
ple of  the  lowering  tide.  Tardifs  boat  was 
within  a  stone's-throw,  and  I  saw  Olivia 
sitting  in  the  stern  of  it.  I  shouted  again  with 
a  vehemence  which  made  them  both  start. 

"  Come  back,  Tardif,"  I  cried,  "  and  take 
me  with  you," 

The  boat  was  too  far  off  for  me  to  see 
how  my  sudden  appearance  affected  Olivia. 
Did  she  turn  white  or  red  at  the  sound  of 
my  voice?  By  the  time  it  neared  the 
shore,  and  I  plunged  in  knee-deep  to  meet 
it,  her  face  was  bright  with  smiles,  and  her 
hands  were  stretched  out  to  help  me  over 
the  boat's  side. 

If  Tardif  had  not  been  there,  I  should 
have  kissed  them  both.     As  it  was,  I  tucked 


up  my  wet  legs  out  of  reach  of  her  di-ess, 
and  took  an  oar,  unable  to  utter  a  word  of 
the  gladness  I  felt. 

I  recovered  myself  in  a  few  seconds,  and 
touched  her  hand,  and  grasped  Tardif  s  with 
almost  as  much  force  as  he  gripped  mine. 

"Where  are  you  going  to?"  I  asked, 
addressing  neither  of  them  in  particular. 

"Tardif  was  going  to  row  me  past  the 
entrance  to  the  Gouliot  Caves,''  answered 
Olivia,  "but  we  will  put  it  off  now.  "We 
will  return  to  the  shore,  and  hear  all  your 
adventures.  Dr.  Martin.  You  come  upon  us 
like  a  phantom,  and  take  an  oar  in  ghostly 
silence.     Are  you  really,  truly  there  ? " 

"I  am  no  phantom,"  I  said,  touching 
her  hand  again.  "  Xo,  we  will  not  go  back 
to  the  shore.  Tardif  shall  row  us  to  the 
caves,  and  I  will  take  you  into  them,  and 
then  we  two  wiU  return  along  the  cliffs. 
Would  you  like  that,  mam'zelle  ?  " 

"Very  much,"  she  answered,  the  smile 
still  playing  about  her  face.  It  was  brown 
and  jfreckled  with  exposure  to  the  sun,  but 
so  full  of  health  and  life  as  to  be  doubly 
beautiful  to  me,  who  saw  so.  many  wan  and 
sickly  faces.  There  was  a  bloom  and  fresh- 
ness about  her,  telling  of  pure  air,  and  peace- 
ful hours  and  days  spent  in  the  sunshine.  I 
was  seated  on  the  bench  before  Tardif,  with 
my  back  to  him,  and  Olivia  was  in  front  of 
me — she,  and  the  gorgeous  cliffs,  and  the 
glistening  sea,  and  the  cloudless  sky  over- 
head. No,  there  is  no  language  on  earth 
that  could  paint  the  rapture  of  that  moment. 

"Doctor,"  said  Tardif s  deep,  grave 
voice  behind  me,  "your  mother,  is  she  bet- 
ter?" 

It  was  lite  the  sharp  prick  of  a  poniard, 
which  presently  you  knew  must  pierce  your 
heart. 

The  one  moment  of  rapture  had  fled. 
The  paradise,  that  had  been  about  me  for 
an  instant,  with  no  hint  of  pain,  faded  out 
of  my  sight.  But  Olivia  remained,  and  her 
face  grew  sad,  and  her  voice  low  and  sor- 
rowful, as  she  leaned  forward  to  speak 
to  me. 

"I  have  been  so  grieved  for  you,"  she 
said.  "Tour  mother  came  to  see  me  once, 
and  promised  to  be  my  friend.  Is  it  true? 
Is  she  so  very  ill  ?  " 
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"  Quite  true,"  I  answered,  in  a  choking 
voice. 

We  said  no  more  for  some  minutes,  and 
the  splash  of  the  oars  in  the  water  was  the 
only  sound.  Olivia's  air  continued  sad,  and 
her  eves  were  downcast,  as  if  she  shrank 
from  looking  me  in  the  face. 

"  Pardon  me,  doctor,"  said  Tardif  in  our 
own  dialect,  which  Olis-ia  could  not  under- 
stand, "  I  have  made  vou  sorry  when  you 
were  having  a  little  gladness.  Is  your 
mother  very  ill  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  hope,  Tardif,"  I  answered, 
looking  round  at  his  honest  and  handsome 
face,  full  of  concern  for  me. 

''  ilay  I  speak  to  you  as  an  old  friend  ? " 
he  asked.  "You  love  mam'zelle,  and  you 
are  come  to  tell  her  so  ?  " 

"  What  makes  you  think  that?  "  I  said. 

"  I  see  it  in  your  face,"  he  answered, 
lowering  his  voice,  though  he  knew  Olivia 
could  not  tell  what  we  were  saying.  "  Your 
marriage  with  mademoiselle  your  cousin 
was  broken  oflf — why?  Do  you  suppose  I 
did  not  guess?  I  knew  it  from  the  first 
week  you  stayed  with  us.  Xobody  could 
see  mam'zelle  as  we  see  her,  without  lov- 
ing her."' 

''  The  Sark  folks  say  you  are  in  love  with 
her  yourself,  Tardif,"  I  said,  almost  against 
my  will,  and  certainly  without  any  inten- 
tion beforehand  of  giving  expression  to  such 
a  rumor. 

His  lips  contracted  and  his  face  sad- 
dened, but  lie  met  my  eyes  frankly. 

"It  is  true,"  he  answered;  "hut  what 
then?  If  it  had  only  pleased  God  to  make 
me  like  you,  or  that  she  should  he  of  my 
class,  I  would  have  done  my  utmost  to  win 
her.  But  that  is  impossible!  See,  I  am 
nothing  else  than  a  servant  in  her  eyes.  I 
do  not  know  how  to  be  any  thing  else,  and 
I  am  content.  She  is  as  far  above  my  reach 
as  one  of  the  white  clouds  up  yonder.  To 
think  of  myself  as  any  thing  but  her  servant 
would  be  irreligious." 

"You  are  a  good  fellow,  Tardif,"  I  ex- 
claimed. 

"  God  is  the  judge  of  that,"  he  said,  with 
a  sigh.  "  ilam'zelle  thinks  of  me  only  as 
her  servant.  'My  good  Tardif,  do  this,  or 
do  that.'    I  like  it.    I  do  not  know  any  hap- 


pier moment  than  when  I  hold  her  little 
boots  in  my  hand  and  brush  them.  You  see 
she  is  as  helpless  and  tender  as  my  little 
wife  was ;  but  she  is  very  much  higher 
than  my  poor  little  wife.  Yes,  I  love  her 
as  I  love  the  blue  sky,  and  the  white  clouds, 
and  the  stars  shining  in  the  night.  But  it 
will  be  quite  different  between  her  and 
you." 

"  I  hope  so,"  I  thought  to  myself. 

"You  do  not  feel  like  a  servant,"  he 
continued,  his  oars  dipping  a  little  too  deep- 
ly and  setting  the  boat  a-rocking.  "  By-and- 
by,  when  you  are  married,  she  will  look  up 
to  you  and  obey  you.  I  do  not  understand 
altogether  why  the  good  God  has  made  this 
difference  between  us  two ;  but  I  see  it  and 
feel  it.  It  would  be  fitting  for  you  to  be 
her  husband  ;  it  would  be  a  shame  to  her  to 
become  my  wife." 

"  Are  you  grieved  about  it,  Tardif?  "  I 
asked.  ■ 

"Xo,  no,"he  answered;  "we  have  al- 
ways been  good  friends,  you  and  I,  doctor. 
IN'o,  you  shaU  marry  her,  and  I  will  be  happy. 
I  wiU  come  to  visit  you  sometimes,  and  -she 
will  call  me  her  good  Tardif.  That  is  enough 
for  me." 

"What  are  you  talking  about?  "  asked 
Olivia.  It  was  impossible  to  tell  her,  or  to 
continue  the  conversation.  Moreover,  the 
narrow  channel  between  Breckhou  and  Sark 
is  so  strong  in  its  current,  that  it  required 
both  caution  and  skill  to  steer  the  boat 
amid  the  needle-like  points  of  the  rocks. 
At  last  we  gained  one  of  the  entrances  to 
the  caves,  but  we  coald  not  puU  the  boat 
quite  up  to  the  strand.  A  few  paces  of  shal- 
low water,  clear  as  glass,  with  pebbles 
sparkling  like  gems  beneath  it,  lay  between 
us  and  the  caves. 

"  Tardif,"  I  said,  "  you  need  not  wait  for 
us.     We  will  return  by  the  cliffs." 

"  You  know  the  Gouliot  Caves  as  well 
as  I  do  ?  "  he  replied,  though  in  a  doubtful 
tone. 

"  All  right !  "  I  said,  as  I  swung  over  the 
side  of  the  boat  into  the  water,  when  I  found 
myself  knee-deep.  Olivia  looked  from  me 
to  Tardif  with  a  flushed  face — an  augury 
that  made  my  pulses  leap.  Why  should  her 
face  never  change  when  he  carried  her  in 
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his  arms?  "Why  should  she  shrink  from 
me? 

"  Are  YOU  as  strong  as  Tardif ? "  she 
asked,  lingering  and  hesitating  before  she 
■would  trust  herself  to  me. 

''Almost,  if  not  altogether,"  I  answered 
gayly.  "I'm  strong  enough  to  undertake 
to  carry  you  without  "wetting  the  soles  of 
your  feet.  Come,  it  is  not  more  than  half 
a  dozen  yards." 

She  was  standing  on  the  bench  I  had  just 
left,  looking  down  at  me  with  the  same  vivid 
flush  upon  her  cheeks  and  forehead,  and 
with  an  uneasy  expression  in  her  eyes.  Be- 
fore she  could  speak  again  I  put  my  arms 
round  her,  and  lifted  her  down. 

"  You  are  quite  as  light  as  a  feather,"  I 
said,  laughing,  as  I  carried  her  to  the  strip 
of  moist  and  humid  strand  under  the  arch- 
way in  the  rocks.  As  I  put  her  down  I 
looked  back  to  Tardif,  and  saw  him  regard- 
ing us  with  grave  and  sorrowful  eyes. 

"  Adieu  !  "  he  cried ;  "  I  am  going  to 
look  after  my  lobster-pots.  God  bless  you 
both ! " 

He  spoke  the  last  words  heartily ;  and 
we  stood  watching  him  as  long  as  he  was 
in  sight.     Then  we  went  on  into  the  caves. 


CHAPTER  THE  TWENTY-KLXTH. 

THE   GOrLIOT   CAYES. 

Oliyia  was  very  silent. 

The  coast  of  Sark  shows  some  of  the 
most  fantastic  workmanship  of  the  sea,  but 
the  Gouliot  Caves  are  its  wildest  and  mad- 
dest freak.  A  strong,  swift  current  sets  in 
from  the  southwest,  and  being  lashed  into 
a  giddy  fury  by  the  lightest  southwest  wind, 
it  has  hewn  out  of  the  rock  a  series  of  ceUs, 
and  grottos,  and  alcoves,  some  of  them 
running  far  inland,  in  long,  vaulted  passages 
and  corridors,  with  now  and  then  a  shaft  or 
funnel  in  the  rocky  roof,  through  which  the 
light  streams  down  into  recesses  far  from 
the  low  porches,  which  open  from  the  sea. 
Here  and  there  a  crooked,  twisted  tunnel 
forms  a  skylight  overhead,  and  the  blue 
heavens  look  down  through  it  like  a  far-off 
eye.    You  cannot  number  the  caverns  and 


niches.  Everywhere  the  sea  has  bored  al- 
leys and  galleries,  or  hewn  out  solemn  aisles, 
with  arches  intersecting  each  other,  and 
running  off  into  capricious  furrows  and 
mouldings.  There  are  innumerable  refts, 
and  channels,  and  crescents,  and  cupolas, 
half -finished  or  only  hinted  at.  There  are 
chambers  of  every  height  and  shape,  leading 
into  one  another  by  irregular  portals,  but 
all  rough  and  rude,  as  though  there  might 
have  been  an  original  plan,  from  which, 
while  the  general  arrangement  is  kept,  every 
separate  stroke  perversely  diverged. 

But  another,  and  not  a  secondary,  cu- 
riosity of  this  ocean-labyrinth  is,  that  it  is 
the  habitat  of  a  multitude  of  marine  creat- 
ures, not  to  be  seen  at  home  in  many  other 
places.  Except  twice  a  month,  at  the  neap- 
tides,  the  lower  chambers  are  filled  with  the 
sea ;  and  here  live  and  flourish  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  those  mollusks  and  zoo- 
phytes which  can  exist  only  in  its  salt  wa- 
ters. The  sides  of  the  caves,  as  far  as  the 
highest  tides  swept,  were  studded  with  crim- 
son and  purple  and  amber  mollusca,  glisten- 
ing like  jewels  in  the  light  pouring  down 
upon  them  from  the  eyelet-openings  over- 
head. Not  the  space  of  a  finger-tip  was 
clear.  Above  them  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock 
hung  fringes  of  delicate  ferns  of  the  most 
vivid  green,  while  here  and  there  were 
nooks  and  crevices  of  profound  darkness, 
black  with  perpetual,  unbroken  shadow. 

I  had  known  the  caves  well  when  I  was 
a  boy,  but  it  was  many  years  since  I  had 
been  there.  Is'ow  I  was  alone  in  them  with 
Olina,  no  other  human  being  in  sight  or 
sound  of  us.  I  had  scarcely  eyes  for  any 
sight  but  that  of  her  face,  which  had  grown 
shy  and  downcast,  and  was  generally  turned 
away  from  me.  She  would  be  frightened,  I 
thought,  if  I  spoke  to  her  in  that  lonesome 
place.  I  would  wait  till  we  were  on  the 
cliffs,  in  the  open  eye  of  day. 

She  left  my  side  for  one  moment  while 
I  was  poking  under  a  stone  for  a  young 
pieuvre,  which  had  darkened  the  httle  pool 
of  water  round  it  with  its  inky  fluid.  I 
heard  her  utter  an  exclamation  of  delight, 
and  I  gave  up  my  pursuit  instantly  to  learn 
what  was  giving  her  pleasure.  She  was 
stooping  down  to  look  beneath  a  low  arch, 
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not  more  than  two  feet  liigli,  and  I  knelt 
down  beside  lier.  Beyond  lay  a  straight, 
narrow  channel  of  transparent  water,  blue 
from  a  faint  reflected  light,  with  smooth, 
sculptm-ed  walls  of  rock,  clear  from  moUusca, 
rising  on  each  side  of  it.  Level  lines  of 
mimic  waves  rippled  monotonously  upon  it, 
as  if  it  was  stirred  by  some  soft  wind  which 
we  could  not  feel.  You  could  have  peopled 
it  with  tiny  boats  flitting  across  it,  or  skim- 
ming lightly  down  it.  Tears  shone  in  Olivia's 
eyes. 

"  It  reminds  me  so  of  a  canal  in  Venice," 
she  said,  in  a  tremulous  voice. 

"  Do  you  know  Venice  ?  "  I  asked  ;  and 
the  recollection  of  her  portrait  taken  in  Flor- 
ence came  to  my  mind.  Well,  by-and-by  I 
should  have  a  right  to  hear  about  all  her 
■wanderings. 

"  Oh,  yes !  "  she  answered ;  "  I  spent 
three  months  there  once,  and  this  place  is 
like  it." 

"Was  it  a  happy  time?"  I  inquired, 
jealous  of  those  tears. 

"  It  was  a  hateful  time,"  she  said,  vehe- 
mently. "Don't  let  us  talk  of  it.  I  hate 
to  remember  it.  Why  cannot  we  forget 
things,  Dr.  Martin?  Tou,  who  are  so 
clever,  can  tell  me  that." 

"  That  is  simple  enough,"  I  said,  smil- 
ing. "  Every  circumstance  of  our  life 
makes  a  change  in  the  substance  of  the 
brain,  and,  while  that  remains  sound  and 
in  vigor,  we  cannot  forget.  *To-day  is  be- 
ing written  on  our  brain  now.  Tou  will 
have  to  remember  this,  Olivia." 

"  I  know  I  shall  remember  it,"  she  an- 
swered, in  a  low  tone. 

"  You  have  travelled  a  great  deal,  then  ?  " 
I  pursued,  wishing  her  to  talk  about  herself, 
for  I  could  scarcely  trust  my  resolution  to 
wait  till  we  were  out  of  the  caves.  "  Hove 
you  with  all  my  heart  and  soul  "  was  on  my 
tongue's  end. 

"We  travelled  nearly  all  over  Europe," 
she  replied. 

I  wondered  whom  she  meant  by  "  we." 
She  had  never  used  the  plural  pronoun  be- 
fore, and  I  thouglit  of  that  odious  wonaan 
in  Guernsey — an  unpleasant  recollection. 

We  had  wandered  back  to  the  opening 
■where  Taardif  had  left  us.     The  rapid  cur- 


rent between  us  and  Breckhou  was  running 
in  swift  eddies,  which  showed  the  more 
plainly  because  the  day  was  calm,  and  the 
open  sea  smooth.  Olivia  stood  near  me ; 
but  a  sort  of  chilly  diflidence  had  crept  over 
me,  and  I  could  not  have  ventured  to  press 
too  closely  to  her,  or  to  touch  her  with  my 
hand. 

"How  have  you  been  content  to  live 
here  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  This  year  in  Sark  has  saved  me,"  she 
answered,  softly. 

"  What  has  it  saved  you  from  ?  "  I  in- 
quired, with  intense  eagerness.  She  turned 
her  face  full  upon  me,  with  a  world  of  re- 
proach in  her  gray  eyes. 

"Dr.  Martin,"  she  said,  "why  will  you 
persist  in  asking  me  about  my  former  life  ? 
Tardif  never  does.  He  never  implies  by  a 
word  or  look  that  he  wishes  to  know  more 
than  I  choose  to  tell.  I  cannot  tell  you  any 
thing  about  it." 

I  felt  uncomfortably  that  she  was  draw- 
ing a  comparison  unfavorable  to  me  between 
Tardif  and  myself — the  gentleman,  who 
could  not  conquer  or  conceal  his  desire  to 
fathom  a  mystery,  and  the  fisherman,  who 
acted  as  if  there  were  no  mystery  at  aU. 
Yet  Olivia  appeared  more  grieved  than  of- 
fended ;  and  when  she  knew  how  I  loved 
her  she  would  admit  that  my  curiosity  was 
natural.  She  should  know,  too,  that  I  was 
willing  to  take  her  as  she  was,  with  all  the 
secrets  of  her  former  life  kept  from  me. 
Some  day  I  would  make  her  own  I  was  as 
generous  as  Tardif. 

Just  then  my  ear  caught  for  the  first  time 
a  low  boom-boom,  which  had  probably  been 
sounding  through  the  caves  for  some  min- 
utes. 

"  Good  Heavens !  "  I  ejaculated. 

Yet  a  moment's  thought  convinced  me 
that,  though  there  might  be  a  little  risk, 
there  was  no  paralyzing  danger.  I  had  for- 
gotten the  narrowness  of  the  gully  through 
which  alone  we  could  gain  the  cliflfs.  From 
the  open  span  of  beach  where  we  were  now 
standing,  there  was  no  chance  of  leaving 
the  caves  except  as  we  had  come  to  them, 
by  a  boat ;  for  on  each  side  a  crag  ran  like 
a  spur  into  the  water.  The  comparatively 
open   space  permitted   the  tide  to  lap  in 
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quietly,  and  steal  imperceptibly  liigher  upon 
its  pebbles.  But  the  low  boom  I  heard -was 
the  sea  rushing  in  through  the  throat  of  the 
narrow  outlet  through  which  lay  our  only 
means  of  escape.  There  -was  not  a  moment 
to  lose.  Without  a  word,  I  snatched  up 
Olivia  in  my  arms,  and  ran  back  into  the 
caves,  making  as  rapidly  as  I  could  for  the 
long,  straight  passage. 

Neither  did  Olivia  speak  a  word  or  utter 
a  cry.  "We  found  ourselves  in  a  low  tunnel, 
where  the  water  was  beginning  to  flow  in 
pretty  strongly.  I  set  her  down  for  an  in- 
stant, and  tore  off  my  coat  and  waistcoat. 
Then  I  caught  her  up  again,  and  strode  along 
over  the  slippery,  slimy  masses  of  rock 
which  lay  under  my  feet,  covered  with  sea- 
weed. 

"  Olivia,''  I  said,  "I  must  have  my  right 
hand  free  to  steady  myself  with.  Put  both 
your  arms  round  my  neck,  and  cling  to  me 
so.     Don't  touch  my  arms  or  shoulders." 

Yet  the  clinging  of  her  arms  about  my 
neck,  and  her  cheek  close  to  mine,  almost 
unnerved  me.  I  held  her  fast  with  my  left 
arm,  and  steadied  myself  with  my  right. 
"We  gained  in  a  minute  or  two  the  mouth  of 
the  tunnel.  The  drift  was  pouring  into  it 
with  a  force  almost  too  great  for  me,  bur- 
dened as  I  was.  But  there  was  the  pause 
of  the  tide,  when  the  waves  rushed  out  again 
in  white  floods,  leaving  the  water  compara- 
tively shallow.  There  were  still  six  or  eight 
yards  to  traverse  before  we  could  reach  an 
archway  in  the  cliffs,  which  would  land  us 
in  safety  in  the  outer  caves.  Across  this 
small  space  the  tide  came  in  strongly,  beat- 
ing against  the  foot  of  the  rocks,  and  re- 
hounding  with  great  force.  There  was  some 
peril ;  but  we  had  no  alternative.  I  lifted 
Olivia  a  little  higher  against  my  shoulder, 
for  her  long  serge  dress  wrapped  dangerous- 
ly around  us  both ;  and  then,  waiting  for  the 
pause  in  the  throbbing  of  the  tide,  I  dashed 
hastily  across. 

One  swirl  of  the  water  coiled  about  us, 
washing  up  nearly  to  my  throat,  and  giving 
me  almost  a  choking  sensation  of  dread ;  but 
before  a  second  could  swoop  down  upon  us 
I  had  staggered  half-blinded  to  the-arch,  and 
put  down  Olivia  in  the  small,  secure  cave 
within  it.  She  had  not  spoken  once.    She  did 


not  seem  able  to  speak  now.  Her  large,  ter- 
rified eyes  looked  up  at  me  dumbly,  and  her 
face  was  white  to  the  lips.  I  clasped  her  in 
my  arms  once  more,  and  kissed  her  forehead 
and  lips  again  and  again  in  a  paroxysm  of 
passionate  love  and  gladness. 

"  Thank  God !  "  I  cried.  "  How  1  love 
you,  Olivia! " 

I  had  told  her  only  a  few  minutes  before 
that  the  brain  is  ineffaceably  stamped  with 
the  impress  of  every  event  in  our  lives.  But 
how  much  more  deeply  do  some  events  burn 
themselves  there  than  others !  I  see  it  all 
now — more  clearly,  it  seems  to  me,  than 
my  eyes  saw  it  then.  There  is  the  huge, 
high  entrance  to  the  outer  caves  where  we 
are  standing,  with  a  massive  lintel  of  rocks 
overhead,  all  black  but  for  a  few  purple  and 
gray  tints  scattered  across  the  blackness. 
Behind  us  the  sea  is  glistening,  and  pris- 
matic colors  play  upon  the  cliffs.  Shad- 
ows fall  from  rocks  we  cannot  see.  Olivia 
stands  before  me,  pale  and  terrified,  the 
water  running  from  her  heavy  dress,  which 
clings  about  her  slender  figure.  She  shrinks 
away  from  me  a  pace  or  two. 

"  Hush  !  "  she  cries,  in  a  tone  of  mingled 
pain  and  dread — "  hush !  " 

There  was  something  so  positive,  so  pro- 
hibitory in  her  voice  and  gesture,  that  my 
heart  contracted,  and  a  sudden  chill  of  de- 
spondency ran  through  me.  But  I  could 
not  be  silent  now.  Ic  was  impossible  for  me 
to  hold  my  peace,  even  at  her  bidding. 

"Why  do  you  say  hush  ?  "  I  asked,  per- 
emptorily. "  I  love  you,  Olivia.  Is  there 
any  reason  why  I  should  not  love  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  very  slowly  and  with 
quivei'ing  lips.  "  I  was  married  four  years 
ago,  and  my  husband  is  living  still !  " 


CHAPTER   THE   THIRTIETH. 

A    GLOOMY    EXDEN'O. 

Olivia's  answer  struck  me  like  an  elec- 
tric shock.  For  some  moments  I  was  simply 
stunned,  and  knew  neither  what  she  had 
said,  nor  where  we  were. 

I  suppose  half  a  minute  had  elapsed  be- 
fore I  fairly  received  the  meaning  of  her 
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words  into  ray  bewildered  Lrain.  It  seemed 
as  if  they  were  thundering  in  my  ears, 
though  she  had  nttered  them  in  a  low, 
frightened  voice.  I  scarcely  understood 
them  when  I  looked  up  and  saw  Jier  leaning 
against  the  rock,  with  her  hands  covering 
lier  face. 


next  moment  I  knew  that  she  could  never 
let  me  hold  her  in  my  arms  again.    I  dared  < 
not  even  take  one  step  nearer  to  her. 

"  Olivia,"  I  said  again,  after  another 
minute  or  two  of  troubled  silence,  with  no 
sound  but  the  thunders  of  the  sea  reverber- 
ating through  the  perilous  strait  where  we 


"  Olivia  1"  I  cried,  stretching  out  ray 
arms  toward  her,  as  though  she  would  flut- 
ter back  to  them  and  lay  her  head  again 
where  it  had  been  resting  upon  my  shoul- 
der, with  her  face  against  my  neck. 

But  she  did  not  see  my  gesture,  and  the 


had    almost    confronted   death    together — 
'-  Olivia,  is  it  true?" 

She  bowed  her  head  still  lower  upon  her 
hands,  in  speechless  confirmation.  A  strick- 
en, helpless,  cowering  child  she  seemed  to 
me,  standing  there  in  her  drenched  clothing. 


A   GLOOMY  ENDING. 


Ill 


An  unutterable  tenderness,  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  the  feverish  passion  of  a  few 
minutes  ago,  filled  my  heart  as  I  looked  at 
her. 

"Come,"  I  said,  as  calmly  as  I  could 
speak,  "I  am  at  any  rate  your  doctor,  and  I 
am  bound  to  take  care  of  you.  You  must 
not  stay  here  wet  and  cold.  Let  us  make 
haste  back  to  Tardif's,  Olivia." 

I  drew  her  hand  down  from  her  face  and 
through  my  arm,  for  we  had  still  to  reenter 
the  outer  cave,  and  to  return  through  a 
higher  gallery,  before  we  could  reach  the 
cliffs  above.  I  did  not  glance  at  her.  The 
road  was  very  rough,  strewed  with  huge 
bowlders,  and  she  was  compelled  to  receive 
my  help.  But  we  did  not  speak  again  till 
we  were  on  the  cliffs,  in  the  eye  of  day,  with 
our  faces  and  our  steps  turned  toward  Tar- 
dif's farm. 

"Oh!"  she  cried,  suddenly,  in  a  tone 
tliat  made  my  heart  ache  the  keener,  "  how 
sorry  I  am!  " 

"  Sorry  that  I  love  you  ?  "  I  asked,  feel- 
ing that  my  love  was  growing  every  moment 
in  spite  of  myself.  The  sun  shone  on  her 
face,  which  was  just  below  my  eyes.  There 
was  an  expression  of  sad  perplexity  and 
questioning  upon  it,  which  kept  away  every 
other  sign  of  emotion.  She  lifted  her  eyes 
to  me  frankly,  and  no  flush  of  color  came 
over  her  pale  cheeks. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered ;  "  it  is  such  a  mis- 
erable, unfortunate  thing  for  you.  But  how 
could  I  have  helped  it?  " 

"You  could  not  help  it,"  I  said. 

"I  did  not  mean  to  deceive  you,"  she 
continued  —  "  neither  you  nor  any  one. 
"When  I  fled  away  from  him  I  had  no  plan 
of  any  kind.  I  was  just  like  a  leaf  driven 
about  by  the  wind,  and  it  tossed  me  here. 
I  did  not  think  I  ought  to  tell  any  one  I  was 
married.  I  wish  I  could  have  foreseen  this. 
TThy  did  God  let  me  have  that  accident  in 
t lie  spring?  Why  did  he  let  you  come  over 
to  see  me?" 

"Are  you  surprised  that  I  love  you?  " 
I  asked. 

Is"ow  I  saw  a  subtle  flush  steal  across  her 
face,  and  her  eyes  fell  to  the  ground. 

"I  never  thought  of  it  till  this  after- 
noon," she  murmured.     "  I  knew  you  were 


going  to  marry  your  cousin  Julia,  and  I  knew 
I  was  married,  and  that  there  could  be  no 
release  from  that.  All  my  life  is  ruined, 
but  you  and  Tardif  made  it  more  bearable. 
I  did  not  think  you  loved  me  till  I  saw  your 
face  this  afternoon." 

"  I  shall  always  love  you,"  I  cried,  pas- 
sionately, looking  down  on  the  shining, 
drooping  head  beside  me,  and  the  sad  face 
and  listless  arms  hanging  down  in  an  atti- 
tude of  dejection.  She  seemed  so  forlorn  a 
creature  that  I  wished  I  could  take  her  to 
my  heart  again ;  but  that  was  impossible 
now. 

"  No,"  she  answered  in  her  calm,  sorrow- 
ful voice.  "When  you  see  clearly  that  it  is 
an  evil  thing,  you  will  conquer  it.  There 
will  be  no  hope  whatever  in  your  love  for 
me,  and  it  will  pass  away.  Not  soon,  per- 
haps; I  can  scarcely  wish  you  to  forget  me 
soon.  Yet  it  would  be  wrong  for  you  to 
love  me  now.  Why  was  I  driven  to  marry 
him  so  long  ago?  " 

A  sharp,  bitter  tone  rang  through  her 
quiet  voice,  and  for  a  moment  she  hid  her 
face  in  her  hands. 

"Olivia,"  I  said,  "it  is  harder  upon  me 
than  you  can  think,  or  I  can  tell." 

She  had  not  the  faintest  notion  of  how 
hard  this  trial  was.  I  had  sacrificed  every 
plan  and  purpose  of  my  life  in  the  hope  of 
winning  her.  I  had  cast  away,  almost  as  a 
worthless  thing,  the  substantial  prosperity 
which  had  been  within  my  grasp,  and  now 
that  I  stretched  out  my  hand  for  the  prize, 
I  found  it  nothing  but  an  empty  shadow. 
Deeper  even  than  this  lay  the  thought  of  my 
mother's  bitter  disappointment. 

"Your  husband  must  have  treated  you 
very  badly,  before  you  would  take  such  a 
desperate  step  as  this,"  1  said  again,  after  a 
long  silence,  scarcely  knowing  what  I  said. 

"He  treated  me  so  ill,"  said  Olivia,  with 
the  same  hard  tone  in  her  voice,  "  that  when 
I  had  a  chance  of  escape  it  seemed  as  if  God 
Himself  opened  the  door  for  me.  He  treated 
me  80  ill  that,  if  I  thought  there  was  any  fear 
of  him  finding  me  out  here,  I  would  rather 
a  thousand  times  you  had  left  me  to  die  in 
the  caves." 

That  brought  to  my  mind  what  I  had  al- 
most forgotten — the  woman  whom  mv  im- 
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prudent  curiosity  had  brought  into  pursuit 
of  her.  I  t\  It  ready  to  curse  my  folly  aloud, 
as  I  did  in  my  heart,  for  having  gone  to 
Messrs.  Scott  and  Brown. 

"Olivia,"  I  said,  "there  is  a  woman  in 
Guernsey  who  has  some  clew  to  you — " 

But  I  could  say  no  more,  for  I  thought 
she  would  have  follen  to  the  ground  in  her 
terror.  I  drew  her  hand  through  my  arm, 
and  h;istoned  to  reassure  her. 

"Xo  harm  can  come  to  you,"  I  contin- 
ued, "while  Tardif  and  I  are  here  to  protect 
you.  Do  not  frighten  yourself ;  we  will  de- 
fend you  from  every  danger." 

"  Martin,"  she  whispered — and  the  pleas- 
ant familiarity  of  my  name  spoken  by  her 
gave  me  a  sharp  pang,  almost  of  gladness — 
"no  one  can  help  me  or  defend  me.  The 
law  would  compel  me  to  go  back  to  him. 
A  woman's  heart  may  be  broken  without  the 
law  being  broken.  I  could  prove  nothing 
that  would  give  me  a  right  to  be  free — noth- 
ing. So  I  took  it  into  my  own  hands.  I 
tell  you  I  would  rather  have  been  drowned 
this  afternoon.     Why  did  you  save  me  ?  " 

I  did  not  answer,  except  by  pressing  her 
hand  against  my  side.  I  hurried  her  on  si- 
lently toward  the  cottage.  She  was  shiver- 
ing in  her  cold,  wet  dress,  and  trembling  with 
fear.  It  was  plain  to  me  that  even  her  fine 
health  should  not  be  trifled  with,  and  Iloved 
her  too  tenderly,  her  poor,  shivering,  trem- 
bling frame,  to  let  her  suffer  if  I  could  help 
it.  When  we  reached  the  fold-yard  gate,  I 
stopped  her  for  a  moment  to  speak  only  a 
few  words. 

"  Go  in,"  I  said,  "  and  change  every  one 
of  your  wet  clothes.  I  will  see  you-  again, 
once  again,  when  we  can  talk  with  one  an- 
other calmly.  God  bless  and  take  care  of 
you,  my  darling !  " 

She  smiled  faintly,  and  laid  her  hand  in 
mine. 

"You  forgive  me? "  she  said. 

"Forgive  you  I  "  I  repeated,  kissing  the 
small  brown  hand  lingeringly  ;  "  I  have  noth- 
ing to  forgive." 

She  went  on  across  the  little  fold  and 
into  the  house,  without  looking  back  toward 
me.  I  could  see  her  pass  through  the  kitch- 
en into  her  own  room,  wliere  I  had  watched 
her  through  the  struggle  between  life  and 


death,  which  had  first  made  her  dear  to  me. 
Then  I  made  my  way,  blind  and  deaf,  to  the 
edge  of  the  cliff,  seeing  nothing,  hearing 
nothing.  I  flung  myself  down  on  the  turf, 
with  my  face  to  the  ground,  to  hide  my  eyes 
from  the  staring  light  of  the  summer  sun. 

Already  it  seemed  a  long  time  since  I 
had  known  that  Olivia  was  married.  The 
knowledge  had  lost  its  freshness  and  novelty, 
and  the  sting  of  it  had  become  a  rooted  sor- 
row. There  was  no  mystery  about  her  now. 
I  ahnost  laughed,  with  a  resentful  bitterness, 
at  the  poor  guesses  I  had  made.  This  was 
the  solution,  and  it  placed  her  forever  out 
of  my  reach.  As  with  Tardif,  so  she  could 
be  nothing  for  me  now,  but  as  the  blue  sky, 
and  the  white  clouds,  and  the  stars  shining 
in  the  night.  My  poor  Olivia!  whom  I 
loved  a  hundred-fold  more  than  I  had  done 
even  this  morning.  This  morning  I  had 
been  full  of  my  own  triumph  and  gladness. 
ISTow  I  had  nothing  in  my  heart  but  a  vast 
pity  and  reverential  tenderness  for  her. 

Married  ?  That  was  what  she  had  said. 
It  shut  out  all  hope  for  the  future.  She 
must  have  been  a  mere  child  four  years  ago ; 
she  looked  very  young  and  girlish  still.  And 
her  husband  treated  her  ill — my  Olivia,  for 
whom  I  had  given  up  all  I  had  to  give.  She 
said  the  law  would  compel  her  to  return  to 
him,  and  I  could  do  nothing.  I  could  not 
interfere  even  to  save  her  from  a  life  which 
was  worse  to  her  than  death. 

My  heart  was  caught  in  a  vice,  and  there 
was  no  escape  from  the  torture  of  its  re- 
lentless grip.  Whichever  way  I  looked  there 
was  sorrow  and  despair.  I  wished,  with  a 
faint-heartedness  I  had  never  felt  before, 
that  Olivia  and  I  had  indeed  perished  to- 
gether down  in  the  caves  where  the  tide 
was  now  sweeping  below  me. 

"  Martin  !  "  said  a  clear,  low,  tender  tone 
in  ray  ear,  which  could  never  be  deaf  to 
that  voice.  I  looked  up  at  Olivia  without 
moving.  My  head  was  at  her  feet,  and  I 
laid  my  hand  upon  the  hem  of  her  dress. 

"Martin,"  she  said  again,  "see,  I  have 
brought  you  Tardif  s  coat  in  place  of  your 
own.  You  must  not  lie  here  in  this  way. 
Captain  Carey's  yacht  is  waiting  for  you  be- 
low." 

I  staggered  giddily  when  I  stood  on  my 
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feet,  and  only  Olivia's  look  of  pain  steadied 
me.  She  had  been  weeping  bitterly.  I 
could  not  trust  myself  to  look  in  her  face 
again.  At  any  rate  my  next  duty  was  to  go 
away  without  adding  to  her  distress,  if  that 
were  possible.  Tardif  was  standing  behind 
her,  regarding  us  both  with  great  concern. 


I  should  have  said  no,  but  Olivia  caught 
at  his  words  eagerly. 

"Yes,  go,  my  good  Tardif,"  she  cried, 
"  and  bring  me  word  that  Dr.  Martin  is  safe 
on  board. — Good-by !  " 

Her  Land  in  mine  again  for  a  moment, 
with  its  shght  pressure.    Then  she  was  gone. 


"  Doctor,"  he  said,  ''  when  I  came  in 
fi-om  my  lobster-pots,  the  captain  sent  a 
message  by  me  to  say  the  sun  would  be  gone 
down  before  you  reach  Guernsey.  He  has 
come  round  to  the  Havre  Gosselin.  I'll 
walk  down  the  clilf  with  you." 


and  Tardif  was  tramping  down  the  stony 
path  before  me,  speaking  to  me  over  his 
shoulder. 

"  It  has  not  gone  well,  then,  doctor  ?  " 
he  said. 

"  She  will  tell  you,"  I  answered,  briefly, 
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not  knowing  liow  much  Olivia  might  wish 
him  to  know. 

''Take  care  of  mam'zelle,"  I  said,  when 
we  had  reached  the  top  of  the  hidder,  and 
the  little  hoat  from  the  yacht  was  dancing 
at  the  foot  of  it.  "There  is  some  danger 
ahead,  and  you  can  protect  her  better  than  I." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  he  replied ;  "  you  may  trust 
her  with  me.  But  God  knows  I  should 
have  been  glad  if  it  had.  gone  well  with 
you." 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRTY-FIEST. 

A   STORY   rs   DETAIL. 

""Well?"  said  Captain  Carey,  as  I  set 
my  foot  on  the  deck.  His  face  was  all  ex- 
citement, and  he  put  his  arm  affectionately 
through  mine. 

"It  is  all  wrong,"  I  answered,  gloomily. 

"  You  don't  mean  that  she  will  not  have 
you  ?  "  he  exclaimed. 

I  nodded,  for  I  had  no  spirit  to  explain 
the  matter  just  then. 

"By  George!"  he  cried;  "and  youVe 
thrown  over  Julia,  and  offended  all  our 
Guernsey  folks,  and  half  broken  your  poor 
mother's  heart,  aU  for  nothing  !  " 

The  last  consideration  was  the  one  that 
stung  me  to  the  quick.  It  had  half  broken 
my  mother's  heart.  N"o  one  knew  better 
than  I  that  it  had  without  doubt  tended  to 
shorten  her  fleeting  term  of  life.  At  this 
moment  she  was  waiting  for  me  to  bring 
her  good  news — perhaps  the  promise  tliat 
Olivia  had.  consented  to  become  my  wife 
before  her  own  last  hour  arrived ;  for  my 
mother  and  I  had  even  talked  of  that.  I 
had  thought  it  a  romantic  scheme  when  my 
mother  spoke  of  it,  but  my  passion  had 
fastened  eagerly  upon  it,  in  spite  of  my 
better  judgment.  These  were  the  tidings 
she  was  waiting  to  hear  from  my  lips. 

When  I  reached  home  I  found  her  full  of 
dangerous  excitement.  It  was  impossible  to 
allay  it  without  telling  her  either  an  untruth 
or  the  whole  story.  I  conld  not  deceive  her, 
and' with  a  desperate  calmness  I  related  the 
history  of  the  day.  I  tried  to  make  liglit 
of  ray  disappointment,  but  she  broke  down 
into  tears  and  wailings. 


"  Oh,  my  boy !  "  she  lamented  ;  "  and  I 
did  so  want  to  see  you  happy  before  I  died ! 
I  wanted  to  leave  some  one  who  could  com- 
fort you ;  and  Olivia  would  have  comforted 
you  and  loved  you  when  I  am  gone !  You 
had  set  your  heart  upon  her.  Are  you  sure 
it  is  true?  My  poor,  poor  Martin,  you  must 
forget  her  now.  It  becomes  a  sin  for  you 
to  love  her." 

"  I  cannot  forget  her,"  I  said  ;  "  I  cannot 
cease  to  love  her.  There  can  be  no  sin  in  it 
as  long  as  I  think  of  her  as  I  do  now." 

"And  there  is  poor  Julia!  "  moaned  my 
mother. 

Yes,  there  was  Julia;  and  she  would 
have  to  be  told  all,  though  she  would  rejoice 
over  it.  Of  course,  she  would  rejoice;  it 
was  not  in  human  nature,  at  least  in  Julia's 
human  nature,  to  do  otherwise.  She  had 
wai'ned  me  against  Olivia ;  had  only  feet  me 
free  reluctantly.  But  how  was  I  to  tell  her  ? 
I  must  not  leave  to  my  mother  the  agitation 
of  imparting  such  tidings.  I  could  not 
think  of  deputing  the  task  to  my  father. 
There  was  no  one  to  do  it  but  myself. 

My  mother  passed  a  restless  and  agitated 
night,  and  I,  who  sat  up  with  her,  was  com- 
pelled to  listen  to  all  her  lamentations. 
But  toward  the  morning  she  fell  into  a  heavy 
sleep,  likely  to  last  for  some  hours.  I  could 
leave  her  in  perfect  security ;  and  at  an 
early  hour  I  went  down  to  Julia's  house, 
strung  up  to  bear  the  worst,  and  intending 
to  have  it  all  out  with  her,  and  put  her  on 
her  guard  before  she  paid  her  daily  visit  to 
our  house.  She  must  have  some  hours  for 
her  excitement  and  rejoicing  to  bubble  over, 
before  she  came  to  talk  about  it  to  my 
mother, 

"  I  wish  to  see  Miss  Dobr^e,"  I  said  to 
the  girl  who  quickly  answered  my  noisy 
peal  of  the  house-bell. 

"Please,  sir,"  was  her  reply,  "she  and 
Miss  Daltrey  are  gone  to  Sark  with  Captain 
Carey." 

"Gone  to  Sark  I  "  I  repeated,  in  utter 
amazement. 

"  Yes,  Dr.  Martin.  They  started  quite 
early  because  of  the  tide,  and  Captain  Ca- 
rey's man  brought  the  carriage  to  take  them 
to  St.  Sampson's.  I  don't  look  for  them  back 
before  evening.     Miss  Dobree  said  I  was  to 
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come,  witli  her  love,  and  ask  ho-w  Mrs.  Do- 
br6e  is  to-day,  and  if  she's  home  in  time 
she'll  come  this  evening;  but  if  she's  late 
she'll  come  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Wlien  did  they  make  up  their  minds  to 
go  to  Sark?  "  I  inquired,  anxiously. 

"  Only  late  last  night,  sir,"  she  answered. 
"  Cook  had  settled  with  Miss  Dobree  to  dine 
early  to-day  ;  but  then  Captain  Carey  came 
in,  and  after  he  was  gone  she  said  breakfast 
must  be  ready  at  seven  this  morning  in  their 
own  rooms  while  they  were  dressing;  so 
they  must  have  settled  it  with  Captain  Ca- 
rey last  night." 

I  turned  away  very  much  surprised  and 
bewildered,  and  in  an  irritable  state  which 
made  the  least  thing  jar  upon  me.  Curi- 
osity, which  had  slept  yesterday,  or  was 
numbed  by  the  shock  of  my  disappoint- 
ment, was  feverislily  awake  to-day.  How 
little  I  knew,  after  all,  of  the  mystery  which 
surrounded  Olivia!  The  bitter  core  of  it  I 
knew,  but  nothing  of  the  many  sheaths  and 
envelops  which  wrapped  it  about.  There 
might  be  some  hope,  some  consolation  to  be 
found  wrapped  up  with  it.  I  must  go  again  to 
Sark  in  the  steamer  on  Monday,  and  hear 
Olivia  tell  me  aU  she  could  tell  of  her  his- 
tory. 

Then,  why  were  Julia  and  Kate  Daltrey 
gone  to  Sark  ?  What  could  they  have  to  do 
with  Olivia?  It  made  me  almost  wild  with 
anger  to  think  of  them  finding  Olivia,  and 
talking  to  her  perhaps  of  me  and  my  love — 
questioning  her,  arguing  with  her,  torment- 
ing her!  The  bare  thought  of  those  two 
badgering  my  Olivia  was  enough  to  drive 
me  frantic. 

In  the  cool  twilight,  Julia  and  Kate  Dal- 
trey were  announced.  I  was  about  to  with- 
draw from  my  mother's  room,  in  conformity 
with  the  etiquette  established  among  us, 
when  Julia  recalled  me  in  a  gentler  voice 
than  she  had  used  toward  me  since  the  day 
of  my  fatal  confession. 

"  Stay,  Martin,"  she  said ;  "  what  we  have 
to  tell  concerns  you  more  than  any  one." 

I  sat  down  again  by  my  mother's  sofa, 
and  she  took  my  hand  between  both  her 
own,  fondling  it  in  the  dusk. 

"It  is  about  Olivia,"  I  said,  in  as  cool  a 
tone  as  I  could  command. 


"Yes,"  answered  Julia  ;  "we  have  seen 
her,  and  we  have  found  out  why  she  has  re- 
fused you.     She  is  married  already." 

"She  told  me  so  yesterday,"  I  replied. 

"  Told  you  so  yesterday !  "  repeated  Julia, 
in  an  accent  Qf  chagrin.  "If  we  had  only 
known  that,  we  might  have  saved  ourselves 
the  passage  across  to  Sark." 

"My  dear  Julia,"  exclaimed  my  mother, 
feverishly,  "  do  tell  us  aU  about  it,  and  begin 
at  the  beginning." 

There  was  nothing  Julia  liked  so  much, 
or  could  do  so  well,  as  to  give  a  circumstan- 
tial account  of  any  thing  she  had  done.  She 
could  relate  minute  details  with  so  much 
accuracy,  without  being  exactly  tedious,  that 
when  one  was  lazy  or  unoccupied  it  was 
pleasant  to  listen.  My  mother  enjoyed,  with 
all  the  delight  of  a  woman,  the  small  touches 
by  which  Julia  embellished  her  sketches.  I 
resigned  myself  to  hearing  a  long  history, 
when  I  was  burning  to  ask  one  or  two  ques- 
tions and  have  done  with  the  topic. 

"To  begin  at  the  beginning,  then,"  said 
Julia,  "  dear  Captain  Carey  came  into  town 
very  late  last  night  to  talk  to  us  about  Mar- 
tin, and  how  the  girl  in  Sark  had  refused 
him.  I  was  very  much  astonished,  very 
much  indeed !  Captain  Carey  said  that  he 
and  dear  Johanna  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  girl  felt  some  delicacy,  perhaps, 
because  of  Martin's  engagement  to  me.  "We 
talked  it  over  as  friends,  and  thought  of  you, 
dear  aunt,  and  your  grief  and  disappoint- 
ment, tin  aU  at  once  I  made  up  my  mind  in 
a  moment.  '  I  will  go  over  to  Sark  and  see 
the  girl  myself,' I  said.  'T^ill  you?'  said 
Captain  Carey.  'Oh,  no,  Julia,  it  will  be 
too  much  for  you.'  '  It  would  have  been  a 
few  weeks  ago,'  I  said  ;  '  but  now  I  could  do 
any  thing  to  give  Aunt  Dobree  a  moment's 
happiness.' " 

"  God  bless  you,  Julia  I  "  I  interrupted, 
going  across  to  her  and  kissing  her  cheek 
impetuously. 

"There,  don't  stop  me,  Martin,"  she  said, 
earnestly.  "So  it  was  arranged  off-hand 
that  Captain  Carey  should  send  for  us  at  St. 
Sampson's  this  morning,  and  take  us  over  to 
Sark.  You  know  Kate  has  never  been  yet. 
We  had  a  splendid  passage,  and  landed  at 
the  Creux,  where  the  yacht  was  to  wait  tUl 
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we  returned.  Kate  was  in  raptures  with 
the  landing-place,  and  the  lovely  lane  lead- 
ing up  into  the  island.  We  went  on  past 
Vaudin's  Inn  and  the  mill,  and  turned  down 
the  nearest  way  to  Tardif's.  Kate  said  she 
never  felt  any  air  like  the  air  of  Sark.  Well, 
youknow  that  brown  pool,  a  very  brown  pool, 
in  the  lane  leading  to  the  Havre  Gosselin  ? 
Just  there,  Avhere  there  are  some  low, 
weather-beaten  trees  meeting  overhead  and 
making  a  long  green  isle,  with  the  sun  shin- 
ing down  through  the  knotted  branches,  we 
saw  all  in  a  moment  a  slim,  erect,  very 
young-looking  girl  coming  toward  ns.  She 
was  carrying  her  bonnet  in  her  hand,  and 
her  hair  curled  in  short,  bright  curls  all 
over  her  head,  I  knew  in  an  instant  that  it 
was  Miss  OUivier."       ' 

She  paused  for  a  minute.  How  plainly 
I  could  see  the  picture  !  The  arching  trees, 
and  the  sunbeams  playing  fondly  with  her 
shining  golden  hair  I  I  held  my  breath  to 
listen. 

"  What  completely  startled  me,"  said 
Julia,  "  was  that  Kate  suddenly  darted  for- 
ward and  ran  to  meet  her,  crying  '  Olivia !  '" 

"  How  does  she  know  her  ?  "  I  exclaimed. 

"  Hush,  Martin !  Don't  interrupt  me. 
The  girl  went  so  deadly  pale,  I  thought  she 
was  going  to  faint,  but  she  did  not.  She 
stood  for  a  minute  looking  at  us,  and  then 
she  burst  into  the  most  dreadful  fit  of  cry- 
ing! 

"  I  ran  to  her,  and  made  her  sit  down 
on  a  little  bank  of  turf  close  by,  and  gave 
her  my  smelling-bottle,  and  did  all  I  could 
to  comfort  her.  By-and-by,  as  soon  as  she 
could  speak,  she  said  to  Kate,  'How  did  you 
find  me  out  ? '  and  Kate  told  her  she  had  not 
tlie  sliglitest  idea  of  finding  her  there. 
'  Dr.  Martin  Dobree,  of  Guernsey,  told  me 
you  were  looking  for  me,  only  yesterday,' 
she  said. 

"  That  took  us  by  surprise,  for  Kate  had 
not  the  faintest  idea  of  seeing  her.  I  have 
always  thought  her  name  was  OUivier,  and 
so  did  Kate.  'For  pity's  sake,'  said  the 
girl,  '  if  you  have  any  pity,  leave  me  here 
in  peace.  For  God's  sake  do  not  betray 
me! ' 

"I  could  hardly  believe  it  was  not  a 
dream.     There  was  Kate  standing  over  us, 


looking  very  stern  and  severe,  and  the  girl 
was  clinging  to  me — to  7ne,  as  if  I  were  her 
dearest  friend.  Then  all  of  a  sudden  up 
came  old  Mother  Renouf,  lookinghalf  crazed, 
and  began  to  harangue  us  for  frightening 
mam'zelle.  Tardif,  she  said,  would  be  at 
hand  in  a  minute  or  two,  and  he  would  take 
care  of  her  from  us  and  everybody  else. 
'  Take  me  away !  '  cried  the  girl,  running  to 
her ;  and  the  old  woman  tucked  her  hand 
under  her  arm,  and  walked  off"  with  her  in 
triumph,  leaving  us  by  ourselves  in  the 
lane." 

"  But  what  does  it  all  mean  ?  "  asked  my 
motlier,  while  I  paced  to  and  fro  in  the  dim 
room,  scarcely  able  to  control  my  impa- 
tience, yet  afraid  to  question  Julia  too  ea- 
gerly. 

"  I  can  tell  you,"  said  Kate  Daltrey,  in 
her  cold,  deliberate  tones  ;  "  she  is  the  wife 
of  my  half-brother,  Eichard  Foster,  who 
married  her  more  than  four  years  ago  in 
Melbourne ;  and  she  ran  away  from  him 
last  October,  and  has  not  been  heard  of 
since." 

"Then  you  know  her  whole  history,"  I 
said,  approaching  her  and  pausing  before 
her.     "  Are  you  at  liberty  to  tell  it  to  us  ? " 

"Certainly,''  she  answered;  "it  is  no 
secret.  Her  father  was  a  wealthy  colonist, 
and  he  died  when  she  was  fifteen,  leaving 
her  in  the  charge  of  her  step-mother,  Rich- 
ard Foster's  aunt.  The  match  was  one  of 
the  step-mother's  making,  for  Olivia  was  ht- 
tle  better  than  a  child.  Eichard  was  glad 
enough  to  get  her  fortune,  or  rather  the  in- 
come from  it,  for  of  course  she  did  not 
come  into  full  possession  of  it  till  she  was 
of  age.  One-third  of  it  was  settled  upon 
her  absolutely  ;  the  other  two-thirds  came 
to  her  for  her  to  do  what  she  pleased  with 
it.  Richard  was  looking  forward  eagerly  to 
her  being  one-and-twenty,  for  he  had  made 
ducks  and  drakes  of  his  own  property,  and 
tried  to  do  the  same  with  mine.  He  would 
have  done  so  with  his  wife's ;  but,  a  few 
weeks  before  Olivia's  twenty-first  birthday, 
she  disappeared  mysteriously.  There  her 
fortune  lies,  and  Richard  has  no  more  power 
than  I  have  to  touch  it.  He  cannot  even 
claim  the  money  lying  in  the  Bank  of  Aus- 
tralia, which  has  been  remitted  by  her  trus- 
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tees  ;  nor  can  Olivia  claim  it  without  ni.ak- 
ing  herself  known  to  him.  It  is  accumulat- 
ing there,  while  hoth  of  them  are  on  the 
verge  of  poverty." 

"But  he  must  have  been  very  cruel  to 
her  before  she  would  runaway!"  said  my 
mother  in  a  very  pitiful  voice.  Poor  mother  I 
she  had  borne  her  own  sorrows  dumbly,  and 
to  leave  her  husband  had  probably  never  oc- 
curred to  her. 

"Cruel!  "repeated Kate Daltrey.  "Well, 
there  are  many  kinds  of  cruelty.  I  do 
not  suppose  Eichard  would  ever  transgress 
the  limits  of  the  law.  But  Olivia  was 
one  of  those  girls  who  can  suffer  great  tor- 
ture— ^mental  torture  I  mean.  Even  I  could 
not  live  in  the  same  house  with  him,  and 
she  was  a  dreamy,  sensitive,  romantic  child, 
with  as  much  knowledge  of  the  world  as  a 
baby.  I  was  astonished  to  hear  she  had  had 
daring  enough  to  leave  him." 

"But  there  must  be  some  protection  for 
her  from  the  law,"  I  said,  thinking  of  the 
bold,  coarse  woman,  no  doubt  his  associate, 
who  was  in  pursuit  of  Olivia.  "She  might 
sue  for  a  judicial  separation,  at  the  least,  if 
not  a  divorce." 

"  I  am  quite  sure  nothing  could  be 
brought  against  him  in  a  court  of  law,"  she 
answered.  "  He  is  very  wary  and  cunning, 
and  knows  very  well  what  he  may  do  and 
what  he  may  not  do.  A  few  months  before 
Olivia's  flight,  he  introduced  a  woman  as  her 
companion — a  disreputable  woman  prob- 
ably ;  but  he  calls  her  his  cousin,  and  I  do 
not  know  how  Olivia  could  prove  her  an 
unfit  person  to  be  with  her.  Our  suspicions 
may  be  very  strong,  but  suspicion  is  not 
enough  for  an  English  judge  and  jury. 
Since  I  saw  her  this  morning  I  have  been 
thinking  of  her  position  in  every  light,  and 
I  really  do  not  see  any  thing  she  could  have 
done,  except  running  away  as  she  did,  or 
making  up  her  mind  to  be  deaf  and  blind 
and  dumb.  There  was  no  other  alterna- 
tive." 

"But  could  he  not  be  induced  to  leave 
her  in  peace  if  she  gave  up  a  portion  of  her 
property  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Why  should  he?  "  she  retorted.  "If 
she  was  in  his  hands  the  whole  of  the  prop- 
erty would  be  his.    He  wiU  never  release 


her — never.  No,  her  only  chance  is  to  hide 
herself  from  him.  The  law  cannot  deal 
with  wrongs  like  hers,  because  they  are  as 
light  as  air  apparently,  though  they  are  as 
all-pervading  as  air  is,  and  as  poisonous  as 
air  can  be.  They  are  like  choke-damp,  only 
not  quite  fatal.  He  is  as  crafty  and  cunning 
as  a  serpent.  He  could  prove  himself  the 
kindest,  most  considerate  of  husbands,  and 
Olivia  next  thing  to  an  idiot.  Oh,  it  is  ri- 
diculous to  think  of  pitting  a  girl  like  her 
against  him  !  " 

"If  she  had  been  older,  or  if  she  had 
had  a  child,  she  would  never  have  left  him," 
said  my  mother's  gentle  and  sorrowful 
voice. 

"But  what  can  be  done  for  her?"  I 
asked,  vehemently  and  passionately.  "My 
poor  Olivia!  what  can  I  do  to  protect 
her?" 

"l^othing!  "  answered  Kate  Daltrey, 
coldly.  "  Her  only  chanqe  is  concealment, 
and  what  a  poor  chance  that  is !  I  went 
over  to  Sark,  never  thinking  that  your 
Miss  Ollivier  whom  I  had  heard  so  much  of 
was  Olivia  Foster.  It  is  an  out-of-the- 
world  place ;  but  so  much  the  more  readily 
they  wiU  find  her,  if  they  once  get  a  clew. 
A  fox  is  soon  caught  when  it  cannot  double ; 
and  how  could  Olivia  escape  if  they  only 
traced  her  to  Sark?  " 

My  dread  of  the  woman  into  whose 
hands  my  imbecile  curiosity  had  put  the 
clew  was  growing  greater  every  minute. 
It  seemed  as  if  Olivia  could  not  be  safe  now, 
day  or  night ;  yet  what  protection  could  I 
or  Tardif  give  to  her  ? 

"  You  will  not  betray  her  ? "  I  said  to 
Kate  Daltrey,  though  feeling  all  the  time 
that  I  could  not  trust  her  in  the  smallest 
degree. 

"  I  have  promised  dear  Julia  that,"  she 
answered. 

I  should  fail  to  give  you  any  clear  idea 
of  my  state  of  mind  should  I  attempt  to 
analyze  it.  The  most  bitter  thought  in  it 
was  that  my  own  imprudence  had  betrayed 
Olivia.  But  for  me  she  might  have  re- 
mained for  years,  in  peace  and  perfect  seclu- 
sion, in  the  home  to  which  she  had  drifted-. 
Eichard  Foster  and  his  accomplice  must 
have  lost  all  hope  of  finding  her  during  the 
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many  months  that  had  elapsed  between  her 
disappearance  and  my  visit  to  their  solici- 
tors. Tliat  had  put  them  on  tlie  track  again. 
If  the  law  forced  her  back  to  her  husband, 
it  was  I  who  had  helped  him  to  find  her. 
That  was  a  maddening  thought.  My  love 
for  her  was  hopeless ;  but  what  then  ?  I 
discovered  to  my  own  amazement  that  I 
had  loved  her  for  her  sake,  not  my  own.  I 
had  loved  the  woman  in  herself,  not  the 
woman  as  my  wife.  She  could  never  be- 
come that,  but  she  was  dearer  to  me  than 
ever.  She  was  as  far  removed  from  me  as 
from  Tardif.  Could  I  not  serve  her  with  as 
deep  a  devotion  and  as  true  a  chivalry  as 
his  ?  She  belonged  to  both  of  us  by  as  un- 
selfish and  noble  a  bond  as  ever  kuijhts  of 
old  were  pledged  to. 

It  became  my  duty  to  keep  a  strict  watch 
over  the  woman  who  had  come  to  Guernsey 
to  find  Olivia.  If  possible  I  must  decoy  her 
away  from  the  lowly  nest  where  my  help- 
less bird  was  sheltered.  She  had  not  sent 
for  me  again,  but  I  called  upon  her  the  next 
morning  professionally,  and  stayed  some 
time  talking  with  her.  But  nothing  re- 
sulted from  the  visit  beyond  the  assurance 
that  she  had  not  yet  made  any  progress  tow- 
ard the  discovery  of  my  secret.  I  almost 
marvelled  at  this,  so  universal  had  been  the 
gossip  about  my  visits  to  Sark  in  connection 
with  the  breaking-oflf  of  my  engagement  to 
Julia.  But  that  had  occurred  in  the  spring, 
and  the  nine-days'  wonder  had  ceased  be- 
fore my  patient  came  to  the  island.  StUl, 
any  accidental  conversation  might  give  her 
the  information,  and  open  up  a  favorable 
chance  for  her.  I  must  not  let  her  go  across 
to  Sark  unknown  to  myself. 

Neither  did  I  feel  quite  safe  about  Kate 
Daltrey.  She  gave  me  the  impression  of 
being  as  crafty  and  cunning  as  she  described 
her  half-brother.  Did  she  know  this  wom- 
an by  sight  ?  That  was  a  question  I  could 
not  answer.  There  was  another  question 
hanging  upon  it.  If  she  saw  her,  would 
she  not  in  some  way  contrive  to  give  her  a 
suflScient  hint,  without  positively  breaking 
her  promise  to  Julia?  Kate  Dal  trey's  name 
did  not  appear  in  the  newspapers  among  the 
list  of  visitors,  as  she  was  staying  in  a 
private  house;    but  she  and  this  woman 


might  meet  any  day  in  the  streets  or  on  the 
pier.  , 

Then  the  whole  story  had  been  confided 
by  Julia  at  once  to  Captain  Carey  and  Jo- 
hanna. That  was  quite  natural;  but  it  was 
equally  natural  for  them  to  confide  it  again 
to  some  one  or  two  of  their  intimate  friends. 
The  secret  was  already  an  open  one  among 
six  persons.  Could  it  be  considered  a  secret 
any  longer?  The  tendency  of  such  a  singu- 
lar story,  whispered  from  one  to  another,  is 
to  become  in  the  long-run  more  widely  cir- 
culated than  if  it  were  openly  proclaimed. 
I  had  a  strong  affection  for  my  circle  of 
cousins,  which  widened  as  the  circle  round 
a  stone  cast  into  water  ;  but  I  knew  I  might 
as  well  try  to  arrest  the  eddying  of  such 
waters  as  stop  the  spread  of  a  story  like 
Olivia's. 

I  had  resolved,  in  the  first  access  of  my 
curiosity,  to  cross  over  to  Sark  the  next 
week,  alone  and  independent  of  Captain 
Carey.  Every  Monday  the  Queen  of  the 
Isles  made  her  accustomed  trip  to  the  island, 
to  convey  visitors  there  for  the  day. 

I  had  not  been  on  deck  two  minutes  the 
following  Monday  when  I  saw  my  patient 
step  on  after  me.  The  last  clew  was  in  her 
fingers  now,  that  was  evident. 


CHAPTER   THE   THIETY-SECOKD. 

OLIVIA   GONE. 

She  did  not  see  me  at  first ;  but  her  air 
was  exultant  and  satisfied.  There  was  no 
face  on  board  so  elated  and  flushed.  I  kept 
out  of  her  way  as  long  as  I  could  without 
consigning  myself  to  the  black  hole  of  the 
cabin;  but  at  last  she  caught  sight  of  me, 
and  came  down  to  the  forecastle  to  claim 
me  as  an  acquaintance. 

"  Ha !  ha !  Dr.  Dobr^e  !  "  she  exclaimed ; 
"  so  you  are  going  to  visit  Sark  too  ? " 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  mcfte  curtly  than 
courteously. 

"You  are  looking  rather  low,"  she  said, 
triumphantly — "rather  blue,  I  might  say. 
Is  there  any  thing  the  matter  with  you? 
Your  face  is  as  long  as  a  fiddle.  Perhaps  it 
is  the  sea  that  makes  you  melancholy." 
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"Not  at  all,"  I  answered,  trying  to 
speak  briskly ;  "I  am  an  old  sailor.  Per- 
haps you  will  feel  melancholy  by-and-by." 

Luckily  for  me,  my  prophecy  was  ful- 
filled shortly  after,  for  the  day  was  rough 
enough  to  produce  uncomfortable  sensations 
in  those  who  were  not  old  sailors  like  my- 
self. My  tormentor  was  prostrate  to  the 
last  moment. 

"When  we  anchored  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Creux,  and  tlie  small  boats  came  out  to 
carry  us  ashore,  I  managed  easily  to  secure 
a  place  in  the  first,  and  to  lose  sight  of  her 


in  the  bustle  of  landing.  As  soon  as  my 
feet  tohched  the  shore  I  started  off  at  my 
swiftest  pace  for  the  Havre  GosseUn. 

But  I  had  not  far  to  go,  for  at  Vaudin's 
Inn,  which  stands  at  the  top  of  the  steep 
lane  running  from  the  Creux  Harbor,  I  saw 
Tardif  at  the  door.  Fow  and  then  he  acted 
as  guide  when  young  Vaudin  could  not  fill 
that  oflSee,  or  had  more  parties  than  he 
could  manage ;  and  Tardif  was  now  waiting 
the  arrival  of  the  weekly  stream  of  tourists. 
He  came  to  me  instantly,  and  we  sat  down 
on  a  low  stone  wall  on  the  roadside,  but 
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•R-ell  out  of  hearing  of  any  ears  but  each 
other's. 

"Tardif,''  I  said,  "has  mam'zelle  told 
you  her  secret  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  he  answered ;  "  poor  little 
soul !  and  she  is  a  hundi"ed-fold  dearer  to  me 
novr  than  before." 

He  looked  as  if  he  meant  it,  for  his  eyes 
moistened  and  his  face  quivered. 

"  She  is  in  great  danger  at  this  moment," 
I  continued.  "  A  woman  sent  by  her  hus- 
band has  been  lurking  about  in  Guernsey  to 
get  news  of  her,  and  she  has  come  across  in 
the  steamer  to-day.  She  will  be  in  sight  of 
us  in  a  few  minutes.  There  is  no  chance  of 
her  not  learning  where  she  is  living.  But 
could  we  not  hide  Olivia  somewhere? 
Tiiere  are  caves  strangers  know  nothing  of. 
We  might  take  her  over  to  Breckhou.  Be 
quick,  Tardif !  we  must  decide  at  once  what 
to  do." 

''  But  mam'zelle  is  not  here.  She  is 
gone  !  "  he  answered. 

"  Gone!  "  I  ejaculated.  I  could  not  ut- 
ter another  word ;  but  I  stared  at  liim  as  if 
my  eyes  could  tear  further  information  from 
him. 

"Yes,"  he  said;  "that  lady  came  last 
week  with  Miss  Dobree,  your  cousin.  Then 
mam'zelle  told  me  all,  and  we  took  counsel 
together.  It  was  not  safe  for  her  to  stay 
any  longer,  though  I  would  have  died  for 
her  gladly.  But  what  could  be  done  ?  "We 
knew  she  must  go  elsewhere,  and  the  next 
morning  I  rowed  her  over  to  Peter-port  in 
time  for  the  steamer  to  England.  Poor  little 
thing!  poor  little  hunted  soul !  " 

His  voice  faltered  as  he  spoke,  and  he 
drew  his  fisherman's  cap  close  down  over 
his  eyes.  I  did  not  speak  again  for  a  min- 
ute or  two. 

"  Tardif,"  I  said  at  last,  as  the  foremost 
among  the  tourists  came  in  sight,  "  did  she 
leave  no  message  for  me? " 

"  She  wrote  a  letter  for  you,"  he  said, 
"the  very  last  thing.  She  did  not  go  to 
bed  that  night,  neither  did  I.  I  was  going 
to  lose  her,  doctor,  and  she  had  been  like 
the  light  of  the  sun  to  me.  But  what  could 
I  do?  She  was  terrified  to  death  at  the 
thought  of  her  husband  claiming  her.  I 
promised  to  give  the  letter  into  your  o%vn 


hands ;  but  we  settled  I  must  not  show  my- 
self in  Peter-port  the  day  she  left.  Here  it 
is." 

It  had  been  lying  in  his  breast-pocket, 
and  the  edges  were  worn  already.  He  gave 
it  to  me  lingeringly,  as  if  loath  to  part  with 
it.  The  tourists  were  coming  up  in  greater 
numbers,  and  I  made  a  retreat  hastily  toward 
a  quiet  and  remote  pai't  of  the  cliffs  seldom 
visited  in  Little  Sark. 

There,  with  the  sea,  which  had  carried 
her  away  from  me,  playing  buoyantly  among 
the  rocks,  I  read  her  farewell  letter.  It  ran 
thus : 

"  Mt  deae  Feiend  :  I  am  glad  I  can  call 
you  my  friend,  though  nothing  can  ever 
come  of  our  friendship — nothing,  for  we 
may  not  see  one  another  as  other  friends  do. 
My  life  was  ruined  four  years  ago,  and  every 
now  and  then  I  see  afresh  how  complete  and 
terrible  the  ruin  is.  Yet  if  I  had  known 
beforehand  how  your  life  would  be  linked 
with  mine,  I  would  have  done  any  thing  in 
my  power  to  save  you  from  sharing  in  my 
ruin.  Ought  I  to  have  told  you  at  once  that 
I  was  married  ?     But  just  that  was  my  secret, 

and  it  seemed  so  much  safer  while  no  one 

r 

knew  it  but  myself.  I  did  not  see,  as  I  do 
now,  that  I  was  acting  a  falsehood.  I  do 
not  see  how  I  can  help  doing  that.  It  is  as 
shocking  to  me  as  to  you.  Do  not  judge  me 
harshly. 

"  I  do  not  like  to  speak  to  you  about  my 
marriage.  I  was  very  young  and  very  mis- 
erable; any  change  seemed  better  than  liv- 
ing with  my  step-mother.  I  did  not  know 
what  I  was  doing.  The  Saviour  said,  '  Father, 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do.'  I  hope  I  shall  be  forgiven  by  you,  and 
your  mother,  and  God,  for  indeed  I  did  not 
know  what  I  was  doing. 

"Last  October  when  I  escaped  from 
them,  it  was  partly  because  I  felt  I  should 
soon  be  as  wicked  as  they.  I  do  not  think 
any  one  ought  to  remain  where  there  is  no 
chance  of  being  good.  If  I  am  wrong,  re- 
member I  am  not  old  yet.  I  may  learn  what 
my  duty  is,  and  then  I  will  do  it.  I  am  only 
waiting  to  find  out  exactly  what  I  ought 
to  do,  and  then  I  will  do  it,  whatever  it  may 
be. 
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"  Now  I  am  compelled  to  flee  away  agmn 
from  tliis  quiet,  peaceful  home  where  you 
and  Tardif  have  been  so  good  to  me.  I  be- 
gan to  feel  perfectly  safe  here,  and  all  at 
once  the  refuge  fails  me.  It  breaks  my 
heart,  but  I  must  go,  and  my  only  gladness 
is  that  it  will  be  good  for  yon.  By-and-by 
you  will  forget  me,  and  return  to  your  cousin 
Julia,  and  be  happy  just  as  you  once  thought 
you  should  be — as  you  would  have  been  but 
for  me.  You  must  think  of  me  as  one  dead. 
I  am  quite  dead — lost  to  you. 

"Yet  I  know  you  will  sometimes  wish 
to  hear  what  has  become  of  me.  Tardif 
will.  And  I  owe  you  both  more  than  I  can 
ever  repay.  But  it  would  not  be  well  for 
me  to  write  often.  I  have  promised  Tardif 
that  I  will  write  to  him  once  a  year,  that 
you  and  he  may  know  that  I  am  still  alive. 
"When  there  comes  no  letter,  say,  '  Olivia  is 
dead ! '  Do  not  be  grieved  for  that ;  it  will 
be  the  greatest,  best  release  God  can  give 
me.     Say,  'Thank  God,  Olivia  is  dead!  ' 

"  Good-by,  my  dear  friend ;  good-by, 
good-by ! 

"  Olivia." 

The  last  line  was  written  in  a  shaken, 
irregular  hand,  and  her  name  was  half  blot- 
ted out,  as  if  a  tear  had  fallen  upon  it.  I 
remained  there  alone  on  the  wild  and  soli- 
tary cliffs  until  it  was  time  to  return  to  the 
steamer. 

Tardif  was  waiting  for  me  at  the  entrance 
of  the  little  tunnel  through  which  the  road 
passes  down  to  the  harbor.  He  did  not  speak 
at  first,  but  he  drew  out  of  his  pocket  an  old 
leather  pouch  filled  with  yellow  papers. 
Among  them  lay  along  curling  tress  of  shin- 
ing hair.  He  touched  it  gently  with  his 
finger,  as  if  it  had  feeling  and  consciousness. 

"You  would  like  to  have  it,  doctor?" 
he  said. 

"Ay,"  I  answered,  and  that  only.  I 
could  not  venture  upon  another  word. 


CHAPTER   THE   THIRTY-THIED. 
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Theee  was  nothing  now  for  me  to  do  but 
to  devote  myself  wholly  to  my  mother. 

I  made  the  malady  under  which  she  was 
slowly  sinking  my  special  study.  There  re- 
mained a  spark  of  hope  yet  in  my  heart  that 
I  might  by  diligent,  intense,  unflagging 
search,  discover  some  remedy  yet  untried,  or 
perliaps  unthought  of.  I  succeeded  only 
in  alleviating  her  sufferings.  I  pored  over 
every  work  which  treated  of  the  same  class 
of  diseases.  At  last  in  an  old,  almost-forgot- 
ten book,  T  came  upon  a  simple  medicament, 
which,  united  with  appliances  made  avail- 
able by  modern  science,  gave  her  sensible 
relief,  and  without  doubt  tended  to  prolong 
her  shortening  days.  The  agonizing  thought 
haunted  me  that,  had  I  come  upon  this  dis- 
covery at  an  earlier  stage  of  her  illness,  her 
life  might  have  been  spared  for  many  years. 
But  it  was  too  late  now.  She  suffered 
less,  and  her  spirits  grew  calm  and  even. 
We  even  ventured,  at  her  own  wish,  to 
spend  a  week  together  in  Sark,  she  and  I — 
a  week  never  to  be  forgotten,  full  of  exqui- 
site pain  and  exquisite  enjoyment  to  us  both. 
"We  revisited  almost  every  place  where  Ve 
had  been  many  years  before,  while  I  was 
but  a  child  and  she  was  still  young  and  strong. 
Tardif  rowed  us  out  in  his  boat  under  the 
cliffs.  Then  we  came  home  again,  and  she 
sank  rapidly,  as  if  the  flame  of  life  had  been 
burning  too  quickly  in  the  breath  of  those 
innocent  pleasures. 

ISTow  she  began  to  be  troubled  again  with 
the  dread  of  leaving  me  alone  and  comfort- 
less. There  is  no  passage  in  Christ's  fare- 
well to  His  disciples  which  touches  me  so 
much  as  those  words,  "I  will  not  leave  you 
comfortless;  I  will  come  unto  you."  My 
mother  could  not  promise  to  come  back  to 
me,  and  her  dying  vision  looked  sorrowfully 
into  the  future  for  me.  Sometimes  she  put 
her  fear  into  words — faltering  and  forebod- 
ing words ;  but  it  was  always  in  her  eyes, 
as  they  followed  me  wherever  I  went  with  a 
mute,  pathetic  anxiety.  No  assurances  of 
mine,  no  assumed  cheerfulness  and  fortitude 
could  remove  it.     I  even  tried  to  laugh  at 
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it,  but  my  langli  only  brought  the  tears  into 
her  eyes.  Xeitber  reason  nor  ridicule  could 
root  it  out — a  root  of  bitterness  indeed. 

"Martin,"  she  said,  in  her  failing,  plain- 
tive voice,  one  evening  when  Julia  and  I 
were  both  sitting  with  ber,  for  we  met  now 
without  any  regard  to  etiquette — "Martin, 
Julia  and  I  have  been  talking  about  your 
future  life  while  you  were  away." 

Julia's  face  flushed  a  little.  She  was 
seated  on  a  footstool  by  my  mother's  sofa, 
and  looked  softer  and  gentler  tlian  I  had 
ever  seen  her  look.  She  had  been  nursing 
my  mother  with  a  single-hearted,  self-for- 
getful devotion  that  had  often  touched  me, 
and  had  knit  us  to  one  another  by  the  com- 
mon bond  of  an  absorbing  interest.  Cer- 
tainly I  had  never  leaned  upon  or  loved 
Julia  as  I  was  doing  now. 

"  There  is  no  chance  of  your  ever  marry- 
ing Olivia  now,"  continued  my  mother,  faint- 
ly, "  and  it  is  a  sin  for  yon  to  cherish  your 
love  for  her.  That  is  a  very  plain  duty, 
Martin." 

"  Such  love  as  I  cherish  for  Olivia  will 
linrt  neither  her  nor  myself,"  I  answered. 
"  I  would  not  wrong  her  by  a  thought." 

"But  she  can  never  be  your  wife,"  she 
said. 

"  I  never  think  of  her  as  my  wife,"  I  re- 
plied ;  "  but  I  can  no  more  cease  to  love  her 
than  I  can  cease  to  breathe.  She  has  be- 
come part  of  my  life,  mother." 

"  Still,  time  and  change  must  make  a  dif- 
ference," she  said.  "You  will  realize  your 
loneliness  when  I  am  gone,  though  you  can- 
not before.  I  want  to  have  some  idea  of 
wliat  you  will  be  doing  in  the  years  to  come, 
before  we  meet  again.  If  I  think  at  all,  I 
shall  be  thinking  of  you,  and  I  do  long  to 
have  some  little  notion.  You  will  not  mind 
me  forming  one  poor  little  plan  for  you  once 
more,  my  boy  ?  " 

"  2^0,"  I  answered,  smiling  to  keep  back 
the  tears  that  were  ready  to  start  to  my 
eyes. 

"I  scarcely  know  how  to  tell  you,"  she 
said.  "  You  must  not  be  angry  or  ofltended 
with  us.  But  my  dear  Julia  bas  promised 
me,  out  of  pure  love  and  pity  for  me,  you 
know,  tbat  if  ever — how  can  I  express  it? 
— if  you  ever  wish  you  could  return  to  the 


old  plans — it  may  be  a  long  time  first,  but 
if  you  conquered  your  love  for  Olivia,  and 
could  go  back,  and  wished  to  go  back  to  the 
time  before  you  knew  her — Julia  will  forget 
all  that  has  come  between.  Julia  would 
consent  to  marry  you  if  you  asked  her  to 
be  your  wife.  O  Martin,  I  should  die  so 
much  happier  if  I  thought  you  would  ever 
marry  Juha,  and  go  to  live  in  the  house  I 
helped  to  get  ready  for  you !  " 

Julia's  head  had  dropped  upon  my  moth- 
er's shoulder,  and  her  face  was  hidden,  while 
my  mother's  eyes  sought  mine  beseechingly, 
I  was  irresistibly  overcome  by  this  new 
proof  of  her  love  for  both  of  us,  for  I  knew 
well  what  a  struggle  it  must  have  been  to 
her  to  gain  the  mastery  over  her  proper 
pride  and  just  resentment.  I  knelt  down 
beside  her,  clasping  her  hand  and  my  moth- 
er's in  my  own. 

"Mother,  Julia,"  I  said,  "I  promise  that 
if  ever  I  can  be  true  in  heart  and  soul  to  a 
wife,  I  will  ask  Julia  to  become  mine.  But 
it  may  be  many  years  hence;  I  dare  not  say 
how  long.  God  alone  knows  how  dear 
Olivia  is  to  me.  And  Julia  is  too  good  to 
waste  herself  upon  so  foolish  a  fellow.  She 
may  change,  and  see  some  one  she  can  love 
better." 

"That  is  nonsense,  Martin,"  answered 
Julia,  with  a  ring  of  the  old  sharpness  in 
her  tone ;  "  at  my  age  I  am  not  likely  to 
fall  in  love  again. — Don't  be  afraid,  aunt ;  I 
shall  not  change,  and  I  will  take  care  of 
Martin.  His  home  is  ready,  and  he  will 
come  back  to  me  some  day,  and  it  will  all 
be  as  you  wish." 

I  know  that  promise  of  ours  comforted 
her,  for  she  never  lamented  over  my  coming 
solitude  again. 

I  have  very  little  more  I  can  say  about 
her.  When  I  look  back  and  try  to  write 
more  fully  of  those  last,  lingering  days,  my 
heart  fails  me.  The  darkened  room,  the 
muffled  sounds,  the  loitering,  creeping,  yet 
too  rapid  hours !  I  had  no  time  to  think 
of  Julia,  of  Olivia,  or  of  myself;  I  was 
wrapped  up  in  her. 

One  evening — we  were  quite  alone — she 
called  me  to  come  closer  to  her,  in  that 
faint,  far-oflF  voice  of  hers,  which  seemed 
already  to  be  speaking  from  anotlier  world. 
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I  was  sitting  so  near  to  lier  that  I  could 
touch  her  with  my  hand,  hut  she  -wanted 
me  nearer — with  mj  arm  across  her,  and 
my  cheek  against  hers. 

"My  boy,"  she  -whispered,  "I  am  go- 
ing." 

"ISTot  yet,  mother,"  I  cried;  "not  yet! 
I  have  so  much  to  say.  Stay  with  me  a 
day  or  two  longer." 

"If  I  could,"  she  murmured,  every  -word 
broken,  -with  her  panting  breath,  "  I  -would 
stay  -with  you  forever!  Be  patient  -with 
your  father,  Martin.  Say  good-by  for  me 
to  him  and  Julia.  Don't  stir.  Let  me  die 
so!" 

"You  shall  not  die,  mother,"  I  said, 
passionately.     *    ' 

"  There  is  no  pain,"  she  -whispered — "no 
pain  at  all ;  it  is  taken  a-way.  I  am  only 
sorry  for  my  boy.  What  will  he  do  -when  I 
am  gone  ?     Where  are  you,  Martin  ?  " 

"I  am  here,  mother!"  I  answered — 
"  close  to  you.  O  God !  I  -would  go  -with 
you  if  I  could." 

Then  she  lay  still  for  a  time,  pressing  my 
arm  about  her  -with  her  feeble  fingers. 
Would  she  speak  to  me  no  more  ?  Had  the 
dearest  voice  in  the  -world  gone  away  al- 
together into  that  far-off,  and,  to  us,  silent 
country  -whither  the  dying  go  ?  Dumb,  blind, 
deaf  to  me?  She  was  breathing  yet,  and 
her  heart  fluttered  faintly  against  my  arm. 
Would  not  my  mother  kno-w  me  again  ? 

"0  Martin!"  she  murmured,  "there 
is  great  love  in  store  for  us  all !  I  did  not 
kno-w  ho-w  great  the  love  was  till  now  !  " 

There  had  been  a  quicker,  more  irregu- 
lar throbbing  of  her  heart  as  she  spoke. 
Then — I  -waited,  but  there  came  no  other 
pulsation.  Suddenly  I  felt  as  if  I  also  must 
be  dying,  for  I  passed  into  a  state  of  utter 
darkness  and  unconsciousness. 


CHAPTER   THE   THIETT-FOURTH. 

A   DISCONSOLATE   -WIDQ-WEE. 

My  senses  returned  painfully,  with  a  dull 
and  blunted  perception  that  some  great  ca- 
lamity had  overtaken  me.  I  -was  in  my 
mother's  dressing-room,  and  Julia  was  hold- 


ing to  my  nostrils  some  sharp  essence, 
which  had  penetrated  to  the  brain  and 
brought  back  consciousness.  My  father  was 
sitting  by  the  empty  grate,  sobbing  and 
weeping  vehemently.  The  door  into  my 
mother's  bedroom  was  closed.  I  knew'  in- 
stantly what  was  going  on  there. 

I  suppose  no  man  ever  fainted  without 
being  ashamed  of  it.  Even  in  the  agony  of 
my  awakening  consciousness  I  felt  the  in- 
e-vitable  sting  of  shame  at  my  weakness  and 
woraanishness.  I  pushed  away  Julia's  hand, 
and  raised  myself.  I  got  up  on  my  feet  and 
walked  unsteadily  and  blindly  toward  the 
shut  door, 

"Martin,"  said  Julia,  "you  must  not  go 
back  there.     It  is  all  over." 

I  heard  my  father  calling  me  in  a  broken 
voice,  and  I  turned  to  him.  His  frame  was 
shaken  by  the  -violence  of  his  sobs,  and  he 
couJd  not  lift  up  his  head  from  his  hands. 
There  was  no  effort  at  self-control  about 
him.  At  times  his  cries  grew  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  all  over  the  house. 

"  Oh,  my  son !  "  he  said,  "we  shall  never 
see  any  one  like  your  poor  mother  again ! 
She  was  the  best  wife  any  man  ever  had  I 
Oh,  what  a  loss  she  is  to  me !  " 

I  could  not  speak  of  her  just  then,  nor 
could  I  say  a  word  to  comfort  him.  She 
had  bidden  me  be  patient  with  him,  but  al- 
ready I  found  the  task  almost  beyond  me. 
I  told  Julia  I  was  going  up  to  my  own  room 
for  the  rest  of  the  night,  if  there  were 
nothing  for  me  to  do.  She  put  her  arms 
round  my  neck  and  kissed  me  as  if  she  had 
been  my  sister,  telling  me  I  could  leave 
every  thing  to  her.  Then  I  went  away  into 
the  solitude  that  had  indeed  begun  to  close 
around  me. 

When  the  heart  of  a  man  is  solitary, 
there  is  no  society  for  him  even  among  a 
crowd  of  friends.  All  deep  love  and  close 
companionship  seemed  stricken  out  of  my 
life. 

We  laid  her  in  the  cemetery,  in  a  grave 
where  the  wide-spreading  branches  of  some 
beech-trees  threw  a  pleasant  shadow  over 
it  during  the  day.  At  times  the  moan  of 
the  sea  could  be  heard  there,  when  the  surf 
rolled  in  strongly  upon  the  shore  of  Cobo 
The  white  crest  of  the  waves  could 
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be  seen  from  it,  tossing  over  the  sunken 
reefs  at  sea  ;  yet  it  lay  in  the  heart  of  our 
island.  She  had  chosen  the  spot  for  her- 
self, not  very  long  ago,  when  we  had  been 
there  together.     Now  I  went  there  alone. 

I  counted  my  father  and  his  loud  grief 
as  nothing.  There  was  neither  sympathy 
nor  companionship  between  us.  He  was 
very  vehement  in  his  lamentations,  repeat- 
ing to  every  one  who  came  to  condole  with 
us  that  there  never  had  lived  such  a  wife, 
and  his  loss  was  the  greatest  that  man  could 
bear.     His  loss  was  nothing  to  mine. 

Yet  I  did  draw  a  little  nearer  to  him  in 
the  first  few  weeks  of  our  bereavement. 
Almost  insensibly  I  fell  into  our  old  plan  of 
sharing  the  practice,  for  he  was  often  nnfit 
to  go  out  and  see  our  patients.  The  house 
was  very  desolate  now,  and  soon  lost  those 
little  delicate  traces  of  feminine  occupancy 
which  constitute  the  charm  of  a  home,  and 
to  which  we  had  been  all  our  lives  accus- 
tomed. Julia  could  not  leave  her  own 
household,  even  if  it  had  been  possible  for 
her  to  return  to  her  place  in  our  deserted 
dwelling.  The  flowers  faded  and  died  un- 
changed in  the  vases,  and  there  was  no 
dainty  woman's  work  lying  about — that  lit- 
ter of  white  and  colored  shreds  of  silk  and 
muslin,  which  give  to  a  room  an  inhabited 
appearance.  These  were  so  familiar  to  me, 
that  the  total  absence  of  them  was  like  the 
barrenness  of  a  garden  without  flowers  in 
bloom. 

My  father  did  not  feel  this  as  I  did,  for 
he  was  not  often  at  home  after  the  first  vio- 
lence of  his  grief  had  spent  itself.  Julia's 
house  was  open  to  him  in  a  manner  it  conld 
not  be  open  to  me.  I  was  made  welcome 
there,  it  is  true;  but  Julia  was  not  nnem- 
barrassed  and  at  home  with  me.  The  half- 
engagement  renewed  between  us  rendered  it 
difficult  to  us  both  to  meet  on  the  simple 
ground  of  friendship  and  relationship.  More- 
over, I  shrank  from  setting  gossips'  tongues 
going  again  on  the  subject  of  my  chances  of 
marrying  my  cousin ;  so  I  remained  at  home, 
alone,  evening  after  evening,  unless  I  was 
called  out  professionally,  declining  all  invita- 
tions, and  brooding  unwholesomely  over  my 
grief.  There  is  no  more  cowardly  a  way  of 
meeting  a  sorrow.     But  I  was  out  of  heart, 


and  no  words  could  better  express  the  mor- 
bid melancholy  I  was  sinking  into. 

There  was  some  tedious  legal  business  to 
go  through,  for  my  mother's  small  property, 
bringing  in  a  hundred  a  year,  came  to  me  on 
her  death.  I  could  not  alienate  it,  but  I 
wished  Julia  to  receive  the  income  as  part 
payment  of  my  father's  defalcations.  Siie 
would  not  listen  to  such  a  proposal,  and  she 
showed  me  that  she  had  a  shrewd  notion  of 
the  true  state  of  our  finances.  They  were 
in  such  a  state  that  if  I  left  Guernsey  with 
ray  little  income  my  father  would  positively 
find  some  difficulty  in  making  both  ends 
meet ;  the  more  so  as  I  was  becoming  decid- 
edly the  favorite  with  our  patients,  who  be- 
gan to  call  him  slightingly  the  "  old  doctor." 
No  path  opened  up  for  me  in  any  other  di- 
rection. It  appeared  as  if  I  were  to  be 
bound  to  the  place  which  was  no  longer  a 
home  to  me. 

I  wrote  to  this  eff'ect  to  Jack  Senior,  who 
was  urging  my  return  to  England.  I  could 
not  bring  myself  to  believe  that  this  dreary, 
monotonous  routine  of  professional  duties, 
of  very  little  interest  or  importance,  was  all 
that  life  should  off'er  to  me.  Yet  for  the 
present  my  duty  was  plain.  There  was  no 
help  for  it. 

I  made  some  inquiries  at  the  lodging- 
house  in  Vauvert  Road,  and  learned  that 
the  person  who  had  been  in  search  of  Olivia 
had  left  Guernsey  about  the  time  when  I 
was  so  fully  engrossed  with  my  mother  as 
to  have  but  little  thought  for  any  one  else. 
Of  Olivia  there  was  neither  trace  nor  tidings. 
Tardif  came  up  to  see  me  whenever  he 
crossed  over  from  Sark,  but  he  had  no  in- 
formation to  give  to  me.  The  chances  v.ere 
that  she  was  in  London;  but  she  was  as 
much  lost  to  me  as  if  she  had  been  lying 
beside  my  mother  under  the  green  turf  of 
Foulon  Cemetery. 


CHAPTER  THE   THIRTY-FIFTH. 

THE    WIDOWER    COMFORTED, 

In  this  manner  three  months  passed  slow- 
ly away  after  my  mother's  death.  Dr.  Do- 
bree,  who  was  utterly  inconsolable  the  first 
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few  weeks,  fell  into  all  his  old  maundering, 
j'liilandering  ways  again,  spending  hours 
upon  his  toilet,  and  paying  devoted  atten- 
tions to  every  passable  woman  who  came 
across  his  path.  My  temper  grew  like  touch- 
wood ;  the  least  spark  would  set  it  in  a  blaze. 
I  could  not  take  such  things  in  good  part. 

We  had  been  at  daggers-drawn  for  a  day 
or  two,  he  and  I,  when  one  morning  I  was 
astonished  by  the  appearance  of  Julia  in  our 
L'onsulting-room,  soon  after  my  father,  hav- 
ing dressed  himself  elaborately,  had  quitted 
the  house.  Julia's  face  was  ominous,  the 
upper  lip  very  straight,  and  a  frown  upon 
her  brow.  I  wondered  what  could  be  the 
matter,  but  I  held  my  tougue.  My  knowl- 
edge of  Julia  was  intimate  enough  for  me 
to  hit  upon  the  right  moment  for  speech  or 
silence — a  rare  advantage.  It  was  the  time 
to  refrain  from  speaking.  Julia  was  no  ter- 
magant—simply a  woman  who  had  had  her 
own  way  all  her  life,  and  was  so  sure  it  vras  the 
best  way  that  she  could  not  understand  why 
other  people  should  wish  to  have  theirs. 

"Martin,"  she  began  in  a  low  key,  but 
one  that  might  run  up  to  shrillness  if  advis- 
able, "I  am  come  to  tell  you  something  that 
fills  me  with  shame  and  anger.  I  do  not 
know  how  to  contain  myself.  I  could  never 
have  believed  that  I  could  have  been  so 
blind  and  foolish.  But  it  seems  as  if  I  were 
doomed  to  be  deceived  and  disappointed  on 
every  hand — I  who  would  not  deceive  or 
disappoint  anybody  in  the  world.  I  declare 
it  makes  me  quite  ill  to  think  of  it.  Just 
look  at  my  hands,  how  they  tremble." 

"  Your  nervous  system  is  out  of  order," 
I  remarked. 

"It  is  the  world  that  is  out  of  order," 
she  said,  petulantly;  "I  am  well  enough. 
Oh,  I  do  not  know  how  ever  I  am  to  tell  you. 
There  are  some  things  it  is  a  shame  to  speak 
of." 

"  Must  you  speak  of  them  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Yes ;  you  must  know,  you  will  have  to 
know  all,  sooner  or  later.  If  there  was  any 
hope  of  it  coming  to  nothing,  I  should  try 
to  spare  you  this ;  but  they  are  both  so  bent 
upon  disgracing  themselves,  so  deaf  to 
reason !  If  my  poor,  dear  aunt  knew  of  it, 
she  could  not  rest  in  her  grave.  Martin, 
cannot  you  guess  ?    Are  men  born  so  dull 


that  they  cannot  see  what  is  going  on  under 
their  own  eyes?  " 

"I  have  not  the  least  idea  of  what  you 
are  driving  at,"  I  answered.  "Sit  down, 
my  dear  Julia,  and  calm  yourself.  Shall  I 
give  you  a  glass  of  wine  ?  " 

"  No,  no,"  she  said,  with  a  gesture  of 
impatience.  "  How  long  is  it  since  my  poor, 
dear  aunt  died? " 

"  You  know  as  well  as  I  do,"  I  replied, 
wondering  that  she  should  touch  the  wound 
so  roughly.     "  Three  months  next  Sunday." 

"And  Dr.  Dobr^e,"  she  said,  in  a  bitter 
accent — then  stopped,  looking  me  full  in  the 
face.  I  had  never  heard  her  call  my  father 
Dr.  Dobree  in  my  life.  She  was  very  fond 
of  him,  and  attracted  by  him,  as  most  wom- 
en were,  and  as  few  women  are  attracted 
by  me.  Even  now,  with  all  the  diiference 
in  our  age,  the  advantage  being  on  my  side, 
it  was  seldom  I  succeeded  in  pleasing  as 
much  as  he  did.  I  gazed  back  in  amaze- 
ment at  Julia's  dark  and  moody  face. 

"  What  now  ?  "  I  asked.  "  What  has  my 
unlucky  father  been  doing  now?  " 

"Why,"  she  exclaimed,  stamping  her 
foot,  while  the  blood  mantled  to  her  foi'e- 
head,  "Dr.  Dobree  is  in  haste  to  take  a  sec- 
ond wife !  He  is  indeed,  my  poor  Martin. 
He  wishes  to  be  married  immediately  to 
that  viper,  Kate  Daltrey." 

"  Impossible  I  "  I  cried,  stung  to  the 
quick  by  these  words.  I  remembered  my 
mother's  mild,  instinctive  dislike  to  Kate 
Daltrey,  and  her  harmless  hope  that  I  would 
not  go  over  to  her  side.  Go  over  to  her 
side!  No.  If  she  set  her  foot  into  this 
house  as  my  mother's  successor,  I  would 
never  dwell  under  the  same  roof.  As  soon 
as  my  father  made  her  his  wife  I  would  cut 
myself  adrift  from  them  both.  But  he 
knew  that ;  he  would  never  venture  to  out- 
rage my  mother's  memory  or  my  feelings  io 
such  a  flagrant  manner. 

"It  is  possible,  for  it  is  true,"  said  Julia. 
She  had  not  let  her  voice  I'ise  above  its  low, 
angry  key,  and  now  it  sank  nearly  to  a 
whisper,  as  she  glanced  round  at  the  door. 
"They  have  understood  each  other  these 
four  weeks.  You  may  call  it  an  engage- 
ment, for  it  is  one ;  and  I  never  suspected 
them,  not  for  a  moment !     He  came  down 
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to  ru3'  house  to  be  comforted,  lie  said :  his 
house  was  so  dreary  now.  And  I  was  as 
blind  as  a  mole.  I  shall  never  forgive  my- 
self, dear  Martin.  I  knew  he  was  given  to 
all  that  kind  of  thing,  but  then  he  seemed 
to  mourn  for  my  poor  aimt  so  deeply,  and 
was  so  heart-broken'.  He  made  ten  times 
more  show  of  it  than  you  did.  I  have  heard 
people  say  you  bore  it  very  well,  and  were 
quite  unmoved,  but  I  knew  better.  Every- 
body said  he  could  never  get  over  it. 
Couldn't  you  take  out  a  commission  of  lu- 
nacy against  him?  He  must  be  mad  to 
think  of  such  a  thing." 

"  How  did  you  find  it  out?  "  I  inquired. 

"Oh,  I  was  so  ashamed!"  she  said. 
*'  You  see  I  had  not  the  faintest  shadow  of 
a  suspicion.  I  had  left  them  in  the  drawing- 
room  to  go  up-stairs,  and  I  thought  of  some- 
thing I  wanted,  and  went  back  suddenly, 
and  there  they  were — his  arm  around  her 
waist,  and  her  head  on  his  shoulder — he  with 
his  gray  hairs  too !  She  says  she  is  the 
same  age  as  me,  but  she  is  forty  if  she  is  a 
day.  The  simpletons  !  I  did  not  know 
■what  to  say,  or  how  to  look,  I  could  not 
get  out  of  the  room  again  as  if  I  had  not 
seen,  for  I  cried  '  Oh  ! '  at  the  first  sight  of 
them.  Then  I  stood  staring  at  them;  but 
I  think  they  felt  as  uncomfortable  as  I  did." 

"  What  did  they  say  ?  "  I  asked,  sternly. 

"  Oh,  he  came  up  to  me  quite  in  his  dra- 
matic way,  you  knowj  trying  to  carry  it  off 
by  looking  grand  and  majestic;  and  he  was 
going  to  take  my  hand  and  lead  me  to  her, 
but  I  would  not  stir  a  step.  'My  love,'  he 
said,  'I  am  about  to  steal  your  friend  from 
you.'  '  She  is  no  friend  of  mine,'  I  said, 
'  if  she  is  going  to  be  what  all  this  intimates, 
I  suppose.  I  will  never  speak  to  her  or  you 
again,  Dr.  Dobree.'  Upon  that  he  began  to 
weep,  and  protest,  and  declaim,  while  she 
sat  still  and  glared  at  me.  I  never  thought 
her  eyes  could  look  like  that.  '  When  do 
you  mean  to  be  married  ? '  I  asked,  for  he 
made  no  secret  of  his  intention  to  make  her 
his  wife.  'What  is  the  good  of  waiting?' 
he  said.  'My  home  is  miserable  with  no 
woman  in  it.'  'Uncle,'  I  said,  'if  you  will 
promise  me  to  give  up  the  idea  of  a  second 
marriage,  whicli  is  ridiculous  at  your  age,  I 
will  come  back  to  you,  in  spite  of  all  the 


awkwardness  of  my  position  with  regard  to 
Martin.  For  my  aunt's  sake  I  will  come 
back.'  Even  au  arrangement  like  this 
would  be  better  than  his  marriage  witli 
that  woman — don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  A  hundred  times  better,"  I  said,  warm- 
ly. "  It  was  very  good  of  you,  Julia.  But 
he  would  not  agree  to  that,  would  he?  " 

"  He  wouldn't  hear  of  it.  He  swore  that 
Kate  was  as  dear  to  him  as  ever  my  poor 
aunt  was.  He  vowed  he  could  not  live  with- 
out her  and  her  companionship.  He  main- 
tained that  his  age  did  not  make  it  ridicu- 
lous. Kate  hid  her  brazen  face  in  her  hands, 
and  sobbed  aloud. 

"  That  made  him  ten  times  worse  an 
idiot.  He  knelt  down  before  her,  and  im- 
plored her  to  look  at  him.  I  reminded  him 
liow  all  the  island  would  rise  against  him 
— worse  than  it  did  against  you,  Martin — 
and  he  declared  he  did  not  care  a  fig  for  the 
island!  I  asked  him  how  he  would  face  the 
Careys,  and  the  Brocks,  and  the  De  Sauma- 
rez,  and  all  the  rest  of  them,  and  he  snapped 
his  fingers  at  them  all.  Oh,  he  must  be  go- 
ing out  of  his  mind." 

I  shook  my  head.  Knowing  him  as 
thoroughly  as  a  long  and  close  study  could 
help  me  to  know  any  man,  I  was  less  sur- 
prised than  Julia,  who  had  only  seen  him 
from  a  woman's  point  of  view,  and  had  al- 
ways been  lenient  to  his  faults.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  knew  my  father  too  well. 

"  Then  I  talked  to  him  about  the  duty 
he  owed  to  our  family  name,"  she  resumed, 
"  and  I  went  so  far  as  to  remind  him, of  what 
I  had  done  to  shield  him  and  it  from  disgrace, 
and  he  mocked  at  it — positively  mocked  at 
it !  He  said  there  was  no  sort  of  parallel. 
It  would  be  no  dishonor  to  our  house  to 
receive  Kate  into  it,  even  if  they  were  mar- 
ried at  once.  What  did  it  signify  to  the 
world  that  only  three  months  had  elapsed? 
Besides,  he  did  not  mean  to  marry  her  for  a 
month  to  come,  as  the  house  would  need 
beautifying  for  her — beautifying  for  her! 
Neither  had  he  spoken  of  it  to  you ;  but  he 
had  no  doubt  you  would  be  willing  to  go  on 
as  you  have  done." 

"Fever!  "  I  said. 

"  I  was  sure  not,"  continued  Julia.  "  I 
told  him  I  was  convinced  you  would  leave 
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Guernsey  again,  but  he  pooh-poohed  that. 
I  asked  liim  how  he  was  to  live  without  any 
practice,  and  he  .said  his  old  patients  might 
turn  him  oflf  for  a  while,  hut  they  would  he 
glad  to  send  for  him  again.  I  never  saw 
a  man  so  obstinately  bent  upon  his  own 
ruin." 

"Julia,"  I  said,  "  I  shall  leave  Guernsey 
before  this  marriage  can  come  off.  I  would 
rather  break  stones  on  the  highway  than 
stay  to  see  that  woman  in  my  mother's  place. 
My  mother  disliked  her  from  the  first." 

"  I  know  it,"  she  replied,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  "  and  I  thought  it  was  nothing  but 
prejudice.  It  was  my  fault,  bringing  her  to 
Guernsey.  But  I  could  not  bear  the  idea 
of  her  coming  as  mistress  here.  I  said  so 
distinctly.  'Dr.  Dobr^e,'  I  said,  'yoa 
must  let  me  remind  you  that  the  house  is 
mine,  though  you  have  paid  me  no  rent  for 
years.  If  you  ever  take  Kate  Daltrey  into 
it,  I  will  put  my  affairs  into  a  notary's 
hands.  I  will,  upon  my  word,  and  Julia 
Dobrfe  never  broke  her  word  yet.'  That 
brought  him  to  his  senses  better  than  any 
thing.  He  turned  very  pale,  and  sat  down 
beside  Kate,  hardly  knowing  what  to  say. 
Then  she  began.  She  said  if  I  was  cruel, 
she  would  be  cruel  too.  Whatever  grieved 
you,  Martin,  would  grieve  me,  and  she  would 
let  her  brother  Eichard  Foster  know  where 
Olivia  was." 

"Does  she  know  where  she  is  ?  "  I  asked, 
eagerly,  in  a  tumult  of  surprise  and  hope. 

"Why,  in  Sark,  of  course,"  she  replied. 

"  What !  Did  you  never  know  that 
Olivia  left  Sark  before  my  mother's  death  ?  " 
I  said,  -with  a  chill  of  disappointment.  "  Did 
I  never  tell  you  she  was  gone,  nobody  knows 
where  ? " 

"  You  have  never  spoken  of  her  in  my 
hearing,  except  once — you  recollect  when, 
Martin?  We  have  supposed  she  was  still 
living  in  Tardif's  house.  Then  there  is  noth- 
ing to  prevent  me  fi'om  carrying  out  my 
threat.  Kate  Daltrey  shall  never  enter  this 
house  as  mistress." 

"  Would  you  have  given  it  up  for  Olivia's 
sake  ?  "  I  asked,  marvelling  at  her  generos- 
ity. 

"  I  should  have  done  it  for  your  sake," 
she  answered,  frankly. 


"But,"  I  said,  reverting  to  our  original 
topic,  "if  my  father  has  set  his  mind  upon 
marrying  Kate  Daltrey,  he  will  brave  any 
thing." 

"He  is  a  dotard,"  replied  Julia.  "He 
positively  makes  me  dread  growing  old. 
Who  knows  what  follies  one  may  be  guilty 
of  in  old  age !  I  never  felt  afraid  of  it  be- 
fore. Kate  says  she  has  two  hundred  a  year 
of  her  own,  and  they  will  go  and  live  on 
that  in  Jersey,  if  Guernsey  becomes  un- 
pleasant to  them.  Martin,  she  is  a  viper — 
she  is  indeed.  And  I  have  made  such  a 
friend  of  her!  Xow  I  shall  have  no  one 
but  you  and  the  Careys.  Why  wasn't  I 
satisfied  with  Johanna  as  my  friend  ? " 

She  stayed  an  hour  longer,  turning  over 
this  unwelcome  subject  till  we  had  thor- 
oughly discussed  every  point  of  it.  In  the 
evening,  after  dinner,  I  spoke  to  my  father 
briefly  but  decisively  upon  the  same  topic. 
After  a  very  short  and  very  sharp  conversa- 
tion, there  remained  no  alternative  for  me 
but  to  make  up  my  mind  to  try  my  fortune 
once  more  out  of  Guernsey.  I  wrote  by  the 
next  mail  to  Jack  Senior,  telling  him  my 
purpose,  and  the  cause  of  it,  and  by  return 
of  post  I  received  his  reply : 

"  Deae  old  Boy  :  Why  shouldn't  you 
come,  and  go  halves  with  me?  Dad  says 
so.  He  is  giving  up  shop,  and  going  to  live 
in  the  country  at  Fulham.  House  and  prac- 
tice are  miles  too  big  forme.  'Senior  and 
Dobree,'  or  'Dobr^eand  Senior,' whichever 
you  please.  If  you  come  I  can  pay  dutiful 
attention  to  Dad  without  losing  my  cus- 
tomers. That  is  his  chief  reason.  Mine  is 
that  I  only  feel  half  myself  without  you  at 
hand.     Don't  think  of  saying  no. 

"  Jack." 

It  was  a  splendid  opening,  without  ques- 
tion. Dr.  Senior  had  been  in  good  practice 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  he  had  quiet- 
ly introduced  Jack  to  the  position  he  was 
about  to  resign.  Yet  I  pondered  over  the 
proposal  for  a  whole  week  before  agreeing 
to  it.  I  knew  Jack  well  enough  to  be  sure 
he  would  never  regret  his  generosity ;  but 
if  I  went  I  would  go  as  junior  partner,  and 
with  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  prof- 
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its  than  that  proffered  by  Jack.  FiEallj- 1 
resolved  to  accept  the  offer,  and  wrote  to 
him  as  to  the  tei'ins  upon  whicli  alone  I 
would  join  him. 


CHAPTER  THE   THIRTY-SIXTH. 

FIS^AL   AEEAXGEilENTS. 

I  DID  not  wait  for  ray  father  to  commit 
the  irreparable  folly  of  his  second  marriage. 
Guernsey  had  become  liateful  to  me.  In 
spite  of  my  exceeding  love  for  my  native 
island,  more  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  its 
people  than  any  other  spot  on  earth,  I  could 
no  longer  be  happy  or  at  peace  there.  A 
few  persons  urged  me  to  stay  and  live  down 
my  chagrin  and  grief,  but  most  of  my  friends 
congratulated  me  on  the  change  in  my  pros- 
pects, and  bade  me  God-speed.  Julia  could 
not  conceal  her  regret,  but  I  left  her  in  the 
charge  of  Captain  Carey  and  Johanna.  She 
promised  to  be  my  faithful  correspondent, 
and  I  engaged  to  write  to  her  regularly. 
There  existed  between  us  the  half-betrothal 
to  which  we  had  pledged  ourselves  at  my 
niotlier's  urgent  request.  She  would  wait 
for  the  time  when  Olivia  was  no  longer  the 
first  in  my  heart;  then  she  would  be  willing 
to  become  my  wife.  But  if  ever  that  day 
came,  she  would  require  me  to  give  up  my 
position  in  England,  and  settle  down  for  life 
in  Guernsey. 

Fairly,  then,  I  was  launched  upon  the 
career  of  a  physician  in  the  great  city.  The 
completeness  of  the  change  suited  me. 
Toothing  here,  in  scenery,  atmosphere,  or 
society,  could  remind  me  of  the  fretted  past. 
The  troubled  waters  subsided  into  a  dull 
calm,  as  far  as  emotional  life  went.  Intel- 
lectual life,  on  the  contrary,  was  quickened 
in  its  current,  and  day  after  day  drifted  me 
farther  away  from  painful  memories.  To 
be  sure,  the  idea  crossed  me  often  that 
Olivia  might  be  in  London  —  even  in  the 
same  street  witli  me.  I  never  caught  sight 
of  a  faded  green  dress  but  my  steps  were 
hurried,  and  I  followed  till  I  was  sure  that 
the  wearer  was  not  Olivia.  But  I  was 
aware  that  the  chances  of  our  meeting  were 
so  small  that  I  could  not  count  upon  them. 
Even  if  I  found  her,  what  then?     She  was 


as  far  away  from  me  as  though  the  Atlantic 
rolled  between  us.  If  I  only  knew  that  she 
was  safe,  and  as  happy  as  her  sad  destiny 
could  let  her  be,  I  would  be  content.  For 
this  assurance  I  looked  forward  through 
the  long  months  that  must  intervene  before 
her  promised  communication  would  come 
to  Tardif. 

Thus  I  was  thrown  entirely  upon  my 
profession  for  interest  and  occupation.  I 
gave  myself  up  to  it  with  an  energy  that 
amazed  Jack,  and  sometimes  surprised  my- 
self. Dr.  Senior,  who  was  an  old  veteran, 
loved  it  with  ardor  for  its  own  sake,  was 
delighted  with  my  enthusiasm.  He  prophe- 
sied great  things  for  me. 

So  passed  my  first  winter  in  Loudon. 


CHAPTER   THE   THIRTY-SEVEXTH. 

THE    TABLES    TUEXED. 

A  DEEAET  season  was  that  first  winte. 
in  London. 

It  happened  quite  naturally  that  here,  as 
in  Guernsey,  my  share  of  the  practice  fell 
among  the  lower  and  Ifeast  important  class 
of  patients.  Jack  Senior  had  been  on  the 
field  some  years  sooner,  and  he  was  London- 
born  and  London-bred.  All  the  surround- 
ings of  his  life  fitted  him  without  a  wrinkle. 
He  was  at  home  everywhere,  and  would 
have  counted  the  pulse  of  a  duchess  with  as 
little  emotion  as  that  of  a  dairy-maid.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  could  not  accommodate 
myself  altogether  to  haughty  and  aristocratic 
strangers — though  I  am  somewhat  ante-dat- 
ing later  experiences,  for  during  the  winter 
our  fashionable  clients  were  all  out  of  town, 
and  our  time  comparatively  unoccupied.  To 
be  at  ease  anywhere,  it  was,  at  that  time, 
essential  to  me  to  know  something  of  the 
people  with  whom  I  was  associating — an 
insular  trait,  common  to  all  those  who  are 
brought  up  in  a  contracted  and  isolated 
circle. 

Besides  this  rustic  embarrassment  which 
hung  like  a  clog  about  me  out-of-doors, 
within- doors  I  missed  wofully  the  dainty 
feminine  ways  I  had  been  used  to.  There 
was  a  trusty  female  servant,  half  cook,  half 
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house-keeper,  who  lived  in  tlie  front-kitchen 
and  superintended  our  household;  but  she 
was  not  at  all  the  angel  in  the  house  whom  I 
needed.  It  was  a  well-appointed,  handsome 
dwelling,  but  it  was  terribly  gloomy.  The 
heavy,  substantial  leather  chairs  always  re- 
piained  undisturbed  in  level  rows  against 
the  wall,  and  the  crimson  cloth  upon  the 
table  Avas  as  bare  as  a  billiard-table.  A 
thimble  lying  upon  it,  or  fallen  on  the  car- 
pet and  almost  crushed  by  my  careless 
ti'ead,  would  have  been  as  welcome  a  sight 
to  me  as  a  blade  of  grass  or  a  spring  of 
water  in  some  sandy  desert.  The  sound  of 
a  light  foot  and  rustling  dress,  and  low,  soft 
voice,  would  have  been  the  sweetest  music 
in  my  ears.  If  a  young  fellow  of  eight-and- 
twenty,  with  an  excellent  appetite  and  in 
good  health,  could  be  said  to  pine,  I  was 
pining  for  the  pretty,  fondling  woman's 
ways  which  had  quite  vanished  out  of  my 
life. 

At  times  my  thoughts  dwelt  upon  my 
semi-engagement  to  Julia.  As  soon  as  I 
could  dethrone  the  image  of  Olivia  from  its 
preeminence  in  my  heart,  she  was  willing 
to  welcome  me  back  again  —  a  prodigal 
suitor,  who  had  spent  all  his  living  in  a  far 
countrj^  "We  corresponded  regularly  and 
frequently,  and  Julia's  letters  were  always 
good,  sensible,  and  aftectionate.  If  our 
marriage,  and  all  the  sequel  to  it,  could 
have  been  conducted  by  epistles,  nothing 
could  have  been  more  satisfactory.  But  I 
felt  a  little  doubtful  about  the  termination 
of  this  Platonic  friendship,  with  its  half- 
betrothal.  It  did  not  appear  to  me  that 
Olivia's  image  was  fading  in  the  sliglitest 
degree  ;  no,  though  I  knew  her  to  be  married, 
though  I  wa^  ignorant  where  she  was, 
though  there  was  not  the  faintest  hope 
within  me  that  she  would  ever  become 
mine. 

During  the  quiet,  solitary  evenings,  while 
Jack  Avas  away  at  some  ball  or  concert,  to 
which  I  had  no  heart  to  go,  my  thoughts 
were  pretty  equally  divided  between  my 
lost  mother  and  my  lost  Olivia — lost  in  such 
different  ways !  It  would  have  grieved  Julia 
in  her  very  soul  if  she  could  have  known 
how  rarely,  in  comparison,  I  thought  of 
her. 
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Yet,  on  the  whole,  there  was  a  certain 
sweetness  in  feeling  myself  not  altogether 
cut  off  from  womanly  love  and  sympathy. 
There  was  a  home  always  open  to  me — a 
home,  and  a  wife  devotedly  attached  to  me, 
whenever  I  chose  to  claim  them.  That  was 
not  unpleasant  as  a  prospect.  As  soon 
as  this  low  fever  of  the  spirit  was  over, 
there  was  a  convalescent  hospital  to  go  to, 
where  it  might  recover  its  original  tone  and 
vigor.  At  present  the  fever  had  too  firm 
and  strong  a  hold  for  me  to  pronounce  my- 
self convalescent ;  but  if  I  were  to  believe 
all  that  sages  had  said,  there  would  come  a 
time  when  I  should  rejoice  over  my  own 
recovery. 

Early  in  the  spring  I  received  a  letter 
from  Julia,  desiring  me  to  look  out  for  apart- 
ments, somewhere  in  my  neighborhood,  for 
herself,  and  Johanna  and  Captain  Carey. 
They  were  coming  to  London  to  spend  two 
or  three  months  of  the  season.  I  had  not 
had  any  task  so  agreeable  since  I  left  Guern- 
sey. Jack  was  hospitably  anxious  for  them 
to  come  to  our  own  house,  but  I  knew  they 
would  not  listen  to  such  a  proposal.  I  found 
some  suitable  rooms  for  them,  however,  in 
Hanover  Street,  where  I  could  be  with  them 
at  any  time  in  five  minutes. 

On  the  appointed  day  I  met  them  at 
"Waterloo  Station,  and  installed  them  in  their 
new  apartments. 

It  struck  me  that,  notwithstanding  the 
fatigue  of  the  journey,  Julia  was  looking 
better  and  happier  than  I  had  seen  her  look 
for  a  long  time.  Her  black  di-ess  suited  her, 
and  gave  her  a  style  which  she  never  had 
in  colors.  Her  complexion  looked  dark,  but 
not  sallow ;  and  her  brown  hair  was  cer- 
tainly more  becomingly  arranged.  Her  ap- 
pearance was  that  of  a  well-bred,  cultivated, 
almost  elegant  woman,  of  whom  no  man 
need  be  ashamed.  Johanna  was  simply 
herself,  without  the  least  perceptible  change. 
But  Captain  Carey  again  looked  ter  ^^ears 
younger,  and  was  evidently  taking  pams 
with  his  appearance.  That  suit  of  his  had 
never  been  made  in  Guernsey;  it  must  have 
come  out  of  a  London  establishment.  His 
hair  was  not  so  gray,  and  his  face  was  less 
hypochondriac.  He  assured  me  that  his 
health  had  been  wonderfully  good  all  the. 
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■winter.  I  was  more  tban  satisfied,  I  was 
proud  of  all  my  friends, 

"  We  want  you  to  come  and  have  a  long 
talk  "with  us  to-morrow,"  said  Johanna; 
"  it  is  too  late  to-night.  "We  shall  be  busy 
shopping  in  the  morning,  but  can  you  come 
in  the  evening  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  I  answered ;  "  I  am  at  leisure 
most  evenings,  and  I  connt  upon  spending 
them  with  you,  I  can  escort  you  to  as 
many  places  of  amusement  as  you  wish  to 
visit." 

"  To-morrow,  then,"  she  said,  "  we  shall 
take  tea  at  eight  o'clock." 

I  bade  them  good-night  with  a  lighter 
heart  than  I  had  felt  for  a  long  while,  I 
held  Julia's  hand  the  longest,  looking  into 
her  face  earnestly,  till  it  flushed  and  glowed 
a  little  under  my  scrutiny. 

"  True  heart !  "  I  said  to  myself,  "  true 
and  constant !  and  I  have  nothing,  and  shall 
have  nothing,  to  offer  it  but  the  ashes  of  a 
dead  passion,  "Would  to  Heaven,"  I  thought 
as  I  paced  along  Brook  Street,  "  I  had  never 
been  fated  to  see  Olivia  !  " 

I  was  punctual  to  my  time  the  next  day. 
The  dull,  stiff  drawing-room  was  already 
invested  with  those  tokens  of  feminine  oc- 
cupancy which  I  missed  so  greatly  in  our 
much  handsomer  house.  There  were  flow- 
ers blooming  in  the  centre  of  the  tea-table, 
and  little  knick-knacks  lay  strewed  about, 
Julia's  work-basket  stood  on  a  little  stand 
near  the  window.  There  was  the  rustle  and 
movement  of  their  dresses,  the  noiseless 
footsteps,  the  subdued  voices  caressing  my 
ear.  I  sat  among  them  quiet  and  silent, 
but  revelling  in  this  partial  return  of  olden 
times.  When  .Julia  poured  out  my  tea,  and 
passed  it  to  me  with  her  white  hand,  I  felt 
inclined  to  kiss  her  jewelled  fingers.  If 
Captain  Carey  had  not  been  present  I  think 
I  bL.^uId  have  done  so. 

We  lingered  over  the  pleasant  meal  as  if 
time  were  made  expressly  for  that  purpose, 
instead  of  hurrying  over  it,  as  Jack  and  I 
were  wont  to  do.  At  the  close  Captain 
Carey  announced  that  he  was  about  to  leave 
us  alone  together  for  an  hour  or  two,  I 
went  down  to  the  door  with  him,  for  he  had 
made  me  a  mysterious  signal  to  follow  him. 
In  the  hall  he  laid  his  hand  upon  my  shoulder, 


and  whispered  a  few  incomprehensible  sen- 
tences into  my  ear. 

"  Don't  think  any  thing  of  me,  my  boy. 
Don't  sacrifice  yourself  for  me.  I'm  an  old 
fellow  compared  to  you,  though  I'm  not  fifty 
yet;  everybody  in  Guernsey  knows  that. 
So  put  me  out  of  the  question,  Martin. 
'  There's  many  a  slip  'twixt  the  cup  and  the 
lip.'  That  I  know  quite  well,  mv  dear  fel- 
low." 

He  was  gone  before  I  could  ask  for  an 
explanation,  and  I  saw  him  tearing  off  tow- 
ard Regent  Street.  I  returned  to  the 
drawing-room,  pondering  over  his  words. 
Johanna  and  Julia  were  sitting  side  by  side 
on  a  sofa,  in  the  darkest  comer  of  the 
room — though  the  light  was  by  no  means 
brilliant  anywhere,  for  the  three  gas-jets 
were  set  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  turn  on 
much  gas. 

"  Come  here,  Martin,"  said  Johanna ; 
"we  wish  to  consult  you  on  a  subject  of 
great  importance  to  us  all," 

I  drew  up  a  chair  opposite  to  them,  and 
sat  down,  much  as  if  it  was  about  to  be  a 
medical  consultation,  I  felt  almost  as  if  I 
must  feel  somebody's  pulse,  and  look  at 
somebody's  tongue, 

"  It  is  nearly  eight  months  since  your 
poor  dear  mother  died,"  remarked  Johanna, 

Eight  months!  Yes;  and  no  one  knew 
what  those  eight  months  had  been  to  me — 
how  desolate  !  how  empty ! 

"  Ton  recollect,"  continued  Johanna, 
'•how  her  heart  was  set  on  your  marriage 
with  Julia,  and  the  promise  you  both  made 
to  her  on  her  death-bed  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  answered,  bending  forward 
and  pressing  Julia's  hand,  "I  remember 
every  word,"  » 

There  was  a  minute's  silence  after  this  ; 
and  I  waited  in  some  wonder  as  to  what 
this  prelude  was  leading  to, 

"  Martin,"  asked  Johanna,  in  a  solemn 
tone,  "are  you  forgetting  Olivia?  " 

"Xo,"  I  said,  dropping  Julia's  hand  as 
the  image  of  Olivia  flashed  across  me  re- 
proachfully, "  not  at  all.  What  would  you 
have  me  say  ?  She  is  as  dear  to  me  at  this 
moment  as  she  ever  was," 

"  I  thought  you  would  say  so,"  she  re- 
plied ;  "I  did  not  think  yours  was  a  love 
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liafc  would  quickly  pass  away,  if  it  ever 
oes.  There  are  men  who  can  love  with  the 
oustancy  of  a  woman.  Do  you  know  any 
jhing  of  her  ?  " 

"I^othing!"  I  said,  despondently;  "I 
lave  no  clew  as  to  where  she  may  he  now." 

"Nor  has  Tardif,"  she  continued  ;  "my 
rother  and  I  went  across  to  Sark  last  week 
0  ask  him." 

"  That  was  very  good  of  you,"  I  inter- 
upted. 

"It  was  partly  for  our  own  sakes,"  she 
aid,  hlushing  faintly.  "  Martin,  Tardif 
ays  that  if  you  have  once  loved  Olivia,  it 
s  once  for  all.  You  would  never  conquer 
fc.  Do  you  think  that  this  is  true?  Be 
andid  with  us." 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  "  it  is  true.  I  could 
lever  love  again  as  I  love  Olivia." 

"Then,  my  dear  Martin,"  said  Johanna, 
rerj  softly,  "  do  you  wish  to  keep  Julia  to 
ler  promise  ?  " 

I  started  violently.  What !  did  Julia 
vish  to  be  released  from  that  semi-engage- 
nent,  and  be  free?  Was  it  possible  that 
my  one  else  coveted  my  place  in  her  affec- 
ions,  and  in  the  new  house  which  we  had 
itted  up  for  ourselves  ?  I  felt  like  the  dog 
n  the  manger.  It  seemed  an  unheard-of 
jncroachment  for  any  person  to  come  be- 
;ween  my  cousin  Julia  and  me. 

"  Do  you  ask  me  to  set  you  free  from  your 
promise,  Julia?"  I  asked,  somewhat  stern- 

ly. 

"  Why,  Martin,"  she  said,  averting  her 
face  from  me,  "  you  know  I  should  never 
consent  to  marry  you,  with  the  idea  of  your 
caring  most  for  that  girl.  No,  I  could  never 
io  that.  If  I  believed  you  would  ever  think 
of  me  as  you  used  to  do  before  you  saw  her, 
well,  I  would  keep  true  to  you.  But  is 
there  any  hope  of  that  ?  " 

"Let  us  be  frank  with  one  another,"  I 
answered;  "tell  me,  is  there  any  one  else 
whom  you  would  marry  if  I  release  you 
from  this  promise,  which  was  only  given, 
perhaps,  to  soothe  my  mother's  last  hours?" 

Julia  hung  her  head,  and  did  not  speak. 
Her  lips  trembled.  I  saw  her  take  Johanna's 
hand  and  squeeze  it,  as  if  to  urge  her  to  an- 
swer the  question. 

"Martin,"  said  Johanna,  "your  happi- 


ness is  dear  to  every  one  of  us.  If  we  had 
believed  tliere  was  any  hope  of  your  learn- 
ing to  love  Julia  as  she  deserves,  and  as  a 
man  ought  to  love  his  wife,  not  a  word  of 
this  would  have  been  spoken.  But  we  aU 
feel  there  is  no  such  hope.  Only  say  there 
is,  and  we  will  not  utter  another  word." 

"  No,"  I  said,  "  you  must  tell  me  all  now. 
I  cannot  let  the  question  rest  here.  Is  there 
any  one  else  whom  Julia  would  marry  if 
she  felt  quite  free  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  Johanna,  while  Julia 
hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  "  she  would  marry 
my  brother." 

Captain  Carey !  I  fairly  gasped  for  breath. 
Such  an  idea  had  never  once  occurred  to 
me ;  though  I  knew  she  had  been  spending 
most  of  her  time  with  the  Careys  at  the 
Vale.  Captain  Carey  to  marry !  and  to  mar- 
ry Julia!  To  go  and  live  in  our  house !  I  was 
struck  dumb,  and  fancied  that  I  had  heard 
wrongly.  AU  the  pleasant,  distant  vision 
of  a  possible  marriage  with  Julia,  when  my 
passion  had  died  out,  and  I  could  be  content 
in  my  affection  and  esteem  for  her — all  this 
vanished  away,  and  left  my  whole  future  a 
blank.  If  Julia  wished  for  revenge — and 
when  is  not  revenge  sweet  to  a  jilted  wom- 
an ?  — she  had  it  now.  I  was  as  crestfallen, 
as  amazed,  almost  as  miserable,  as  she  had 
been.  Yet  I  had  no  one  to  blame,  as  she 
had.  How  could  I  blame  her  for  preferring 
Captain  Carey's  love  to  my  rechauffe  affec- 
tions ? 

"Julia,"  I  said,  after  a  long  silence,  and 
speaking  as  calmly  as  I  could,  "do  you  love 
Captain  Carey?" 

"  That  is  not  a  fair  question  to  ask,"  an- 
swered Johanna.  "We  have  not  been  treach- 
erous to  you.  I  scarcely  know  how  it  has 
all  come  about.  But  my  brother  has  never 
asked  Julia  if  she  loves  him;  for  we  wished 
to  see  you  first,  and  hear  how  you  felt  about 
Olivia.  You  say  you  shall  never  love  again 
as  you  love  her.  Set  Julia  free  then,  quite 
free,  to  accept  my  brother  or  reject  him. 
Be  generous,  be  yourself,  Martin." 

"I  will,"  I  said. — "My  dear  Julia,  you 
are  as  free  as  air  from  all  obligation  to  me. 
You  have  been  very  good  and  very  true  to 
me.  If  Captain  Carey  is  as  good  and  true  to 
you,  as  I  believe  he  wiU  be,  you  will  be  a 
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very  happy  Avoman — ^happier  than  you  wouki 
ever  be  with  me." 

"  And  you  will  not  make  yourself  unhap- 
py about  it?  "  asked  Julia,  looking  up. 

"Xo,"  I  answered,  cheerfully,  "I  shall 
be  a  merry  old  bachelor,  and  visit  you  and 
Captain  Carey,  when  we  are  all  old  folks. 
Never  mind  me,  Julia;  I  never  was  good 
enough  for  you.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
know  that  you  are  happy." 

Yet  when  I  found  myself  in  the  street — 
for  I  made  my  escape  as  soon  as  I  could  get 
away  from  them — I  felt  as  if  every  thing 
worth  living  for  were  slipping  away  from 
me.  My  mother  and  Olivia  were  gone,  and 
here  was  Julia  forsaking  me.  I  did  not 
grudge  her  her  new  happiness.  There  was 
neither  jealousy  nor  envy  in  my  feelings 
toward  my  supplanter.  But  in  some  way 
I  felt  that  I  had  lost  a  great  deal  since  I  en- 
tered their  drawing-room  two  hours  ago. 


CHAPTEE   THE  THIRTY-EIGHTH. 
Olivia's  husband. 

I  DID  not  go  straight  home  to  our  dull, 
gloomy,  bachelor  dwelling-place ;  for  I  was 
not  in  the  mood  for  an  hour's  soliloquy. 
Jack  and  I  had  undertaken  between  us  the 
charge  of  the  patients  belonging  to  a  friend 
of  ours,  who  had  been  called  out  of  town  for 
a  few  days.  I  was  passing  by  the  house, 
chewing  the  bitter  cud  of  my  reflections, 
and,  recalling  this,  I  turned  in  to  see  if  any 
messages  were  waiting  there  for  us.  Lowry's 
footman  told  me  a  person  had  been  with  an 
urgent  request  that  he  would  go  as  soon  as 
possible  to  No.  19  Bellringer  Street.  I  did 
not  know  tlie  street,  or  what  sort  of  a  lo- 
cality it  was  in. 

"  What  kind  of  a  person  called  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"  A  woman,  sir;  not  a  lady.  On  foot — 
poorly  dressed.  She's  been  here  before,  and 
Dr.  Lowry  has  visited  the  case  twice.  No. 
19  Bellringer  Street.  Perhaps  you  will 
find  him  in  the  case-book,  sir." 

I  went  in  to  consult  the  case-book.  Half 
a  dozen  words  contained  the  diagnosis.  It 
was  the  same  disease,  in  an  incipient  form, 


of  which  my  poor  mother  died.  I  resolved 
to  go  and  see  this  sufferer  at  once,  late  as 
the  hour  was. 

"Did  the  person  expect  some  one  to  go 
to-night?  "  I  asked,  as  I  passed  through  the 
hall. 

"I  couldn't  promise  her  that,  sir,"  was 
the  answer.  "I  did  say  I'd  send  on  the 
message  to  you,  and  I  was  just  coming  with 
it,  sir.  She  said  she'd  sit  up  till  twelve 
o'clock." 

"  Very  good,"  I  said. 

Upon  inquiry  I  found  that  the  place  wai 
two  miles  away ;  and,  as  our  old  friend  Sim- 
mons was  still  on  the  cab-stand,  I  jumped 
into  his  cab,  and  bade  him  drive  me  as 
fast  as  he  could  to  No.  19  Bellringer  Street 
I  wanted  a  sense  of  motion,  and  a  change 
of  scene.  If  I  had  been  in  Guernsey,  I  should 
have  mounted  Madam,  and  had  another  mid 
night  ride  round  the  island.  This  was  a  pool 
substitute  for  that;  but  the  visit  would 
serve  to  turn  my  thoughts  from  Julia.  If 
any  one  in  London  could  do  the  man  good, 
I  believed  it  was  I ;  for  I  had  studied  that 
one  malady  with  my  soul  thrown  into  it. 

"We  turned  at  last  into  a  shabby  street, 
recognizable  even  in  the  twilight  of  the 
scattered  lamps  as  being  a  place  for  cheap 
lodging-houses.  There  was  a  light  burning 
in  the  second-floor  windows  of  No.  19;  but 
all  the  rest  of  the  front  was  in  darkness.  I 
paid  Simmons  and  dismissed  him,  saying  I 
would  walk  home.  By  the  time  I  turned  to 
knock  at  the  door,  it  was  opened  quietly 
from  within.  A  woman  stood  in  the  door- 
way ;  I  could  not  see  her  face,  for  the  candle 
she  had  brought  with  her  was  on  the  table 
behind  her;  neither  was  there  light  enough 
for  her  to  distinguish  mine. 

"  Are  you  come  from  Dr.  Lowry's?  "  she 
asked. 

The  voice  sounded  a  familiar  one,  but  I 
coiild  not  for  the  life  of  me  recall  whose  it 
was. 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  " but  I  do  not  know 
the  name  of  my  patient  here." 

"  Dr.  Martin  Dobr^e !  "  she  exclaimed, 
in  an  accent  almost  of  terror. 

I  recollected  her  then  as  the  person  who 
had  been  in  search  of  Olivia.  She  had  fallen 
back  a  few  paces,  and  I  could  now  see  her 
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woe.  It  was  startled  and  doobtful,  as  if  she 
lesitated  to  admit  me.  Was  it  jjossible  I 
ad  come  to  attend  Olivia's  husband  ? 

"  I  don't  know  whatever  to  do !  "  she 
jaculated ;  "  he  is  very  ill  to-night,  but  I 
lon't  think  he  ought  to  see  you — I  don't 
hink  he  would." 

"  Listen  to  me,"  I  said;  ''I  do  not  think 
here  is  another  man  in  London  as  well  quali- 
ied  to  do  him  good." 

"  Why  ?  "  she  asked,  eagerly. 
"Because  I  have  made  this  disease  my 
pecial  stud  J',"  I  answered.  "  Mind,  I  am  not 
mxious  to  attend  hira.  I  came  here  simply 
jecause  my  friend  is  out  of  town.  If  he 
swishes  to  see  me,  I  will  see  him,  and  do  my 
)est  for  him.  It  rests  entirely  with  himself." 
"Will  you  wait  here  a  few  minutes?" 
she  asked,  "  while  I  see  what  he  wiU  do  ?  " 
She  left  me  in  the  dimly-lighted  hall, 
jervaded  by  a  musty  smell  of  unventilated 
•ooms,  and  a  damp,  dirty  underground  floor. 
Che  place  was  altogether  sordid,  and  dingy, 
md  miserable.  At  last  I  heard  her  step 
5oming  down  the  two  flights  of  stairs,  and  I 
n^eut  to  meet  her. 

"He  will  see  you,"  she  said,  eying  me 
tiei'self  with  a  steady  gaze  of  curiosity. 

Her  curiosity  was  not  greater  than  mine. 
[  was  anxious  to  see  Olivia's  husband,  part- 
ly from  the  intense  aversion  I  felt  instinc- 
tively toward  hini.  He  was  lying  back  in 
an  old,  worn-out  easy-chair,  with  a  woman's 
shawl  thrown  across  his  shoulders,  for  the 
night  was  chilly.  His  face  had  the  first 
sickly  hue  and  emaciation  of  the  disease,  and 
was  probably  refined  by  it.  It  was  a  hand- 
some, regular,  well-cut  face,  narrow  across 
the  brows,  with  thin,  firm  lips,  and  eyes  per- 
fect in  shape,  but  cold  and  glittering  as  steel. 
I  knew  afterward  that  he  was  fifteen  years 
older  than  Olivia.  Across  his  knees  lay  a 
shaggy,  starved-looking  cat,  which  he  held 
fast  by  the  fore-paws,  and  from  time  to 
time  entertained  himself  by  teasing  and  tor- 
menting it.  He  scrutinized  me  as  keenly  as 
I  did  him. 

"  I  believe  we  are  in  some  sort  connected, 
Dr.  Martin  Dobrge,"  he  said,  smiling  cold- 
ly ;  "  my  half-sister,  Kate  Daltrey,  is  mar- 
ried to  your  father.  Dr.  Dobree." 

"  Yes,"  I  answered,  shortly.     The  subject 


was  eminently  disagreeable  to  me,  and  I  had 
no  wish  to  pursue  it  witli  him. 

"Ay!  she  wiU  make  him  a  happy  man," 
he  continued,  mockingly;  "  you  are  not  your- 
self mamed,  I  believe,  Dr.  Martin  Dobree?" 

I  took  no  notice  whatever  of  his  question, 
or  the  preceding  remark,  but  passed  on  to 
formal  inquiries  concerning  his  health.  My 
close  study  of  his  malady  helped  me  here. 
I  could  assist  him  to  describe  and  localize 
his  symptoms,  and  I  soon  discovered  that 
the  disease  was  as  yet  in  a  very  early  stage. 

"  You  have  abetter  grip  of  it  than  Lowry," 
he  said,  sighing  with  satisfaction.  "I  feel 
as  if  I  were  made  of  glass,  and  you  could 
look  through  me.     Can  you  cure  me  ?  " 

"I  will  do  my  best,"  I  answered. 

"  So  you  all  say,"  he  muttered,  "and  the 
best  is  generally  good  for  nothing.  You  see 
I  care  less  about  getting  over  it  than  my 
wife  does.  She  is  very  anxious  for  my  re- 
covery." 

"Your  wife!  "  I  repeated,  in  utter  sur- 
prise; "you  are  Eichard  Foster,  I  be- 
lieve?" 

"  Certainly,"  he  replied. 

"  Does  your  wife  know  of  your  present 
illness  ? "  I  inquired. 

"To  be  sure,"  he  answered;  "let  me 
introduce  you  to  Mrs.  Eichard  Foster." 

The  woman  looked  at  me  with  flashing 
eyes  and  a  mocking  smile,  while  Mr.  Foster 
indulged  himself  with  extorting  a  long  and 
plaintive  mew  from  the  poor  cat  on  his 
knees. 

"  I  cannot  understand,"  I  said.  I  did 
not  know  how  to  continue  my  speech. 
Though  they  might  choose  to  pass  as  hus- 
band and  wife  among  strangers,  they  could 
hardly  expect  to  impose  upon  me. 

"Ah!  I  see  you  do  not,"  said  Mr.  Fos- 
ter, with  a  visible  sneer.     "  Olivia  is  dead." 

"  Olivia  dead !  "  I  exclaimed. 

I  repeated  the  words  mechanically,  as  if 
I  could  not  make  any  meaning  out  of  them. 
Yet  they  had  been  spoken  with  such  perfect 
deliberation  and  certainty  that  there  seemed 
to  be  no  question  about  the  fact.  Mr.  Fos- 
ter's glittering  eyes  dwelt  delightedly  upon 
my  face. 

"  You  were  not  aware  of  it  ?  "  he  said. 
"  I  am  afraid  I  have  been  too  sudden.    Kate 
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tells  us  you  were  in  love  with  my  first  wife, 
and  sacrificed  a  most  eligible  match  for  her. 
TTould  it  be  too  late  to  open  fresh  negotia- 
tions with  your  cousin?  You  see  I  know  all 
Your  family  history.'^ 

"When  did  Olivia  die?"  I  inquired, 
though  my  tongue  felt  dry  and  parched,  and 
the  room,  with  his  fiendish  face,  was  swim- 
ming giddily  before  my  eyes. 

'•When  was  it,  Carry?  "  he  asked,  turn- 
ing to  his  wife. 

"  We  heard  she  was  dead  on  the  first  of 
October,"  she  answered.  "  You  married  me 
the  next  day." 


"  Ah,  yes  !  "  he  said  ;  "  Olina  had  been 
dead  to  me  for  more  than  twelve  months, 
and  the  moment  I  was  free  I  married  her, 
Dr.  Martin.  We  could  not  be  married  be- 
fore, and  there  was  no  reason  to  wait  longer. 
It  was  quite  legal." 

"But  what  proof  have  you?"  I  asked, 
stUl  incredulous,  yet  with  a  heart  so  heavy 
that  it  could  hardly  rouse  itself  to  hope. 

"Carry,  have  you  those  letters?"  said 
Richard  Foster. 

She  was  away  for  a  few  minutes,  while  he 
leaned  back  again  in  his  chair,  regarding  me 
with   his   half-closed,    cruel  eyes.     I    said 
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nothing,  and  resolved  to  betray  no  emotion. 
Olivia  dead !  my  Olivia  !  I  could  not  believe  it. 

"Here  are  the  proofs,"  said  Mrs.  Foster, 
reentering  the  room.  She  put  into  my 
hand  an  ordinary  certificate  of  death,  signed 
by  J.  Jones,  M.  D.  It  stated  that  the  de- 
ceased, Olivia  Foster,  had  died  on  Septem- 
ber the  27th,  of  acute  inflammation  of  the 
lungs.  Accompanying  this  was  a  letter 
written  in  a  good  handwriting,  purporting 
to  be  from  a  clergyman  or  minister,  of  what 
denomination  it  was  not  stated,  who  had  at- 
tended Olivia  in  her  fatal  illness.  He  said  that 
she  had  desired  him  to  keep  the  place  of 
her  death  and  burial  a  secret,  and  to  forward 
no  more  than  the  official  certificate  of  the  for- 
mer event.  Thi?'  letter  was  signed  E.  Jones. 
No  clew  was  given  by  either  document  as 
to  the  place  where  they  were  written. 

"  Are  you  not  satisfied? "  asked  Foster. 

"  2^0,"  I  replied ;  "  how  is  it,  if  Olivia  is 
dead,  that  you  have  not  taken  possession  of 
her  property  ?  " 

"A  shrewd  question,"  he  said,  jeeringly. 
"Why  am  I  in  these  cursed  poor  lodgings? 
"Why  am  I  as  poor  as  Job,  when  there  are 
twenty  thousand  pounds  of  my  wife's  estate 
lying  unclaimed?  My  sweet,  angelic  Olivia 
left  no  will,  or  none  in  my  favor,  you  may 
be  sure ;  and  by  her  father's  will,  if  she  dies 
intestate  or  without  children,  his  property 
goes  to  build  almshouses,  or  some  confound- 
ed nonsense,  in  Melbourne.  All  she  be- 
queaths to  me  is  this  ring,  which  I  gave  to 
her  on  our  wedding-day,  curse  her!  " 

He  held  out  his  hand,  on  the  little  finger 
of  which  shone  a  diamond,  which  might, 
as  far  as  I  knew,  be  the  one  I  had  once  seen 
in  01i\da's  possession. 

"Perhaps  you  do  not  know,"  he  con- 
tinned,  "  that  it  was  on  this  very  point,  the 
making  of  her  wUl,  or  securing  her  property 
to  me  in  some  way,  that  my  wife  took  of- 
fence and  ran  away  from  me.  Carry  was 
just  a  little  too  hard  upon  her,  and  I  was 
away  in  Paris.  But  consider,  I  expected  to 
be  left  penniless,  just  as  you  see  me  left,  and 
Carry  was  determined  to  prevent  it." 

"  Then  you  are  sure  of  her  death  ? "  I 
said. 

''  So  sure,"  he  replied,  calmly,  "  that  we 
were  married  the  next  day.     Olivia's  letter 


to  me,  as  well  as  those  papers,  was  conclu- 
sive of  her  identity.  Will  you  like  to  see 
it?" 

Mrs.  Foster  gave  me  a  slip  of  paper,  on 
which  were  written  a  few  lines.  The  words 
looked  faint,  and  grew  paler  as  I  read  them. 
They  were  without  doubt  Olivia's  writing: 

"  I  know  that  you  are  poor,  and  I  send 
you  aU  I  can  spare — the  ring  you  once  gave 
to  me.  I  am  even  poorer  than  yourself,  but 
I  have  just  enough  for  my  last  necessities. 
I  forgive  you,  as  I  trust  that  God  forgives 
me." 

There  was  no  more  to  be  said  or  done. 
Conviction  had  been  brought  home  to  me. 
I  rose  to  take  my  leave,  and  Foster  held  out 
his  hand  to  me,  perhaps  with  a  kindly  inten- 
tion. Olivia's  ring  was  glittering  on  it,  and 
I  could  not  take  it  into  mine. 

"Well,  weE,"  he  said,  "I  understand; 
I  am  sorry  for  you.  Come  again.  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Dobree.  If  you  know  of  any  remedy 
for  my  case,  you  are  no  true  man  if  you  do 
not  try  it." 

I  went  down  the  narrow  staircase,  closely 
followed  by  Mrs.  Foster.  Her  face  had  lost 
its  gayety  and  boldness,  and  looked  womanly 
and  care-worn,  as  she  laid  her  hand  upon 
my  arm  before  opening  the  house-door. 

"For  God's  sake,  come  again,"  she  said, 
"if  you  can  do  any  thing  for  him !  We  have 
money  left  yet,  and  I  am  earning  more  every 
day.  We  can  pay  you  well.  Promise  me 
you  wUl  come  again." 

"  I  can  promise  nothing  to-night,"  I  an- 
swered. 

"  You  shall  not  go  till  you  promise,"  she 
said,  emphatically. 

"Well,  then,  I  promise,"  I  answered, 
and  she  unfastened  the  chain  almost  noise- 
lessly, and  opened  the  door  into  the  street. 


CHAPTER  THE  THIETT-NIIifTH. 
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A  FEfE,  drizzling  rain  was  faUing ;  I  was 
just  conscious  of  it  as  an  element  of  discom- 
fort, but  it  did  not  make  me  quicken  my 
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steps.  I  wanted  no  rapidity  of  motion  now. 
Tliere  was  nothing  to  be  done,  nothing  to 
look  forward  to,  nothing  to  flee  away  from. 
Olivia  was  dead! 

I  had  said  the  same  thing  again  and  again 
to  myself,  that  Olivia  was  dead  to  me  ;  but 
at  this  moment  I  learned  how  great  a  differ- 
ence there  was  between  the  words  as  a  fig- 
ure of  speech  and  as  a  terrible  reality.  I 
could  no  longer  think  of  her  as  treading 
the  same  earth — the  same  streets,  perhaps : 
speaking  the  same  language  ;  seeing  the 
same  daylight  as  myself.  I  recalled  her 
image,  as  I  had  seen  her  last  in  Sark;  and 
then  I  tried  to  picture  her  wliite  face,  "with 
lips  and  eyes  closed  forever,  and  the  awful 
chill  of  death  resting  upon  her.  It  seemed 
impossible ;  yet  the  cuckoo-cry  went  on  in 
my  brain,  " Olivia  is  dead — is  dead!  " 

I  reached  home  just  as  Jack  was  coming 
in  from  his  evening  amusement.  He  let  me 
in  with  his  latch-key,  giving  me  a  cheery 
greeting ;  but  as  soon  as  we  bad  entered  the 
dining-room,  and  he  saw  my  face,  he  ex- 
claimed. "  Good  Heavens !  Martin,  what 
has  happened  to  you?  " 

"  Olivia  is  dead,"  I  answered. 

His  arm  was  about  my  neck  in  a  moment, 
for  we  were  like  boys  together  stiU,  when 
we  were  alone.  He  knew  all  about  Olivia, 
and  he  waited  patiently  till  I  could  put  my 
tidings  into  words. 

"  It  must  be  true,"  he  said,  though  in  a 
doubtful  tone;  "the  scoundrel  would  not 
have  married  again  if  he  had  not  sufficient 
proof." 

"  She  must  have  died  very  soon  after  my 
mother,"  I  answered,  "and  I  never  knew 
it!  " 

"  It's  strange  I  "  he  said.  "  I  wonder  she 
never  got  anybody  to  write  to  you  or  Tar- 
dif." 

There  was  no  way  of  accounting  for  that 
strange  silence  toward  us.  "We  sat  talking 
in  short,  broken  sentences,  while  Jack 
smoked  a  cigar ;  but  we  could  come  to  no 
conclusion  about  it.  It  was  late  when  we 
parted,  and  I  went  to  bed,  but  not  to 
sleep. 

For  as  soon  as  the  room  was  quite  dark, 
visions  of  Olivia  haunted  me.  Phantasms 
of  her  followed  one  another  rapidly  through 


j  my  brain.  She  had  died,  so  said  the  certifi- 
cate, of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  after  an 
illness  of  ten  days.  I  felt  myself  bound  tp 
go  through  every  stage  of  her  illness,  dwell- 
ing upon  all  her  sufferings,  and  thinking  of 
her  as  under  careless  or  unskilled  attendance, 
with  no  friend  at  hand  to  take  care  of  her. 
She  cnght  not  to  have  died,  with  her  perfect 
constitution.  If  I  had  been  there  she  should 
not  have  died. 

About  four  o'clock  Jack  tapped  softly  up- 
on the  wall  between  our  bedrooms — it  was 
a  signal  we  had  used  when  we  were  boys — 
as  though  to  inquire  if  I  was  all  right ;  but 
it  was  quiet  enough  not  to  wake  me  if  I 
were  asleep.  It  seemed  like  the  friendly 
"Ahoy!  "  from  a  boat  floating  on  the  same 
dark  sea.  Jack  was  lying  awake,  thinking 
of  me  as  I  was  thinking  of  Olivia.  There 
was  something  so  consolatory  in  this  sym- 
pathy that  I  fell  asleep  while  dwelling  upon 
it. 

Upon  going  down-stairs  in  the  morning 
I  found  that  Jack  was  already  off,  having 
left  a  short  note  for  me,  saying  he  would 
visit  my  patients  that  day.  I  had  scarcely 
begun  breakfast  when  the  servant  an- 
nounced "  a  lady,"  and  as  the  lady  followed 
close  upon  his  heels,  I  saw  behind  his  shoul- 
er  the  familiar  face  of  Johanna,  looking  ex- 
tremely grave.  She  was  soon  seated  beside 
me,  watching  me  with  something  of  the 
tender,  wistful  gaze  of  my  mother.  Her  eyes 
were  of  the  same  shape  and  color,  and  I 
could  hardly  command  myself  to  speak 
calmly. 

"  Your  friend  Dr.  John  Senior  called 
upon  us  a  short  time  since,"  she  said;  "and 
told  us  this  sad,  sad  news." 

I  nodded  silently. 

"  If  we  had  only  known  it  yesterday," 
she  continued,  "  you  would  never  have  heard 
what  we  then  said.  This  makes  so  vast  a 
difference.  Julia  could  not  have  become 
your  wife  while  there  was  another  woman 
living  whom  you  loved  more.  You  under- 
stand her  feeling? " 

"Yes,"  I  said;  ".Julia  is  right." 

*'My  brother  and  I  have  been  talking 
about  the  change  this  will  make,"  she  re- 
sumed. "He  would  not  rob  you  of  any 
j  consolation  or  of  any  future  happiness ;  not 
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for  worlds.  He  relinquishes  all  claim  to  or 
Lope  of  Julia's  affection — " 

"That  would  be  unjust  to  Julia,"  I  in- 
terrupted. "  She  must  not  be  sacrificed  to 
me  any  longer.  I  do  not  suppose  I  shall  ever 
marry — " 

"  You  must  marry,  Alartin,"  she  inter- 
rupted in  her  turn,  and  speaking  emphatical- 
ly ;  "you  are  altogether  unfitted  for  a  bach- 
elor's life.  It  is  all  very  well  for  Dr.  John 
Senior,  who  has  never  known  a  woman's 
companionship,  and  who  can  do  without  it. 
But  it  is  misery  to  you — this  cold,  colorless 
life.  No.  Of  all  the  men  I  ever  knew,  you 
are  the  least  fitted  for  a  single  life." 

"Perhaps  I  am,"  I  admitted,  as  I  re- 
called my  longing  for  some  sign  of  woman- 
hood about  our  bachelor  dwelling. 

"I  am  certain  of  it,"  she  said.  "Now, 
but  for  our  precipitation  last  night,  you 
would  have  gone  naturally  to  Julia  for  com- 
fort. So  my  brother  sends  word  that  he  is 
going  back  to  Guernsey  to-night,  leaving  us 
in  Hanover  Street,  where  we  are  close  to 
you.  "We  have  said  nothing  to  Julia  yet. 
She  is  crying  over  this  sad  news — mourning 
for  your  sorrow.  You  know  that  my  bi'other 
has  not  spoken  directly  to  Julia  of  his  love  ; 
and  now  all  that  is  in  the  past,  and  is  to  be 
as  if  it  had  never  been,  and  we  go  on  exact- 
ly as  if  we  had  not  had  that  conversation 
yesterday." 

"But  that  cannot  be,"  I  remonstrated. 
"  I  cannot  consent  to  Julia  wasting  her  love 
and  time  upon  me.  I  assure  you  most 
solemnly  I  shall  never  marry  my  cousin 
now." 

"  You  love  her  ?  "  said  Johanna. 

"  Certainly,"  I  answered,  "  as  my  sister." 

"Better  than  any  woman  now  living?  " 
she  pursued. 

"Yes,"  I  replied. 

"  That  is  all  Julia  requires,"  she  con- 
tinued; "  so  let  us  say  no  more  at  present, 
Martin.  Only  understand  that  all  idea  of 
marriage  between  her  and  my  brother  is 
quite  put  away.  Don't  argue  with  me,  don't 
contradict  me.  Come  to  see  us  as  you 
would  have  done  but  for  that  unfortunate 
conversation  last  night.  All  will  come  right 
by-and-by." 

"  But  Captain  Carey — "  I  began. 


"There I  not  a  word!"  she  interrupted 
imperatively.  "Tell  me  all  about  that 
wretch,  Richard  Foster.  How  did  you 
come  across  him  ?  Is  he  likely  to  die  ?  Is  he 
any  thing  like  Kate  Daltrey? — I  will  never 
call  her  Kate  Dobree  as  long  as  the  world 
lasts.  Come,  Martin,  teU  me  every  thing 
about  him." 

She  sat  with  me  most  of  the  morning, 
talking  with  animated  perseverance,  and  at 
last  prevailed  upon  me  to  take  her  a  walk  in 
Flyde  Park.  Her  pertinacity  did  me  good 
in  spite  of  the  irritation  it  caused  me. 
"When  her  dinner-hour  was  at  hand  I  felt 
bound  to  attend  her  to  her  house  in  Hanover 
Street ;  and  I  could  not  get  away  from  her 
without  first  speaking  to  Julia.  Her  face 
was  very  sorrowful,  and  her  manner  sym- 
pathetic. "We  said  only  a  few  words  to  one 
another,  but  I  went  away  with  the  impres- 
sion that  her  heart  was  still  with  me. 


CHAPTER  THE  FORTIETH. 

A    TOEMEI^^TrSG   DOrBT. 

At  dinner  Jack  announced  his  intention 
of  paying  a  visit  to  Richard  Foster. 

"  You  are  not  fit  to  deal  with  the  fellow," 
he  said;  " you  may  be  sharp  enough  upon 
your  own  black  sheep  in  Guernsey,  but  you 
know  nothing  of  the  breed  here.  Now,  if  I 
see  him,  I  will  squeeze  out  of  him  every 
mortal  thing  he  knows  about  Olivia.  "Where 
did  those  papers  come  from  ?  " 

"  There  was  no  place  given,"  I  answered. 

"  But  there  would  be  a  post-mark  on 
the  envelop,"  he  replied;  "I  will  make 
him  show  me  the  envelop  they  were  in." 

"Jack,"  I  said,  "you  do  not  suppose  he 
has  any  doubt  of  her  death  ?  " 

"  I  can't  say,"  he  answered.  "  You  see 
he  has  married  again,  and  if  she  were  not 
dead  that  would  be  bigamy — an  ugly  sort 
of  crime.  But  are  you  sure  they  are  mar- 
ried?" 

"  How  can  I  be  sure  ?  "  I  asked  fretfully, 
for  grief  as  often  makes  men  fretful  as  ill- 
ness. "  I  did  not  ask  for  their  marriage- 
certificate." 

""Well,  well!  I  wUl  go,"  he  answered. 
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I  awaited  bis  return  with  impatience. 
"With  this  doubt  insinuated  by  Jack,  it  be- 
gan to  seem  almost  incredible  that  Olivia's 
exquisitely  healthy  frame  should  have  suc- 
cumbed suddenly  under  a  malady  to  which 
she  had  no  predisposition  whatever.  More- 
over, her  original  soundness  of  constitution 
had  been  strengthened  by  ten  months'  resi- 
dence in  the  pure,  bracing  air  of  Sark.  Yet 
what  was  I  to  think  in  face  of  those  un- 
dated documents,  and  of  her  own  short  let- 
ter to  her  husband?  The  one  I  knew  was 
genuine;  why  should  I  suppose  the  others 
to  be  forged?  xind  if  forgeries,  who  had 
been  guilty  of  such  a  cruel  and  crafty  arti- 
fice, and  for  what  purpose? 

I  had  not  found  any  satisfactory  answer 
to  these  queries  before  Jack  returned,  his 
face  kindled  with  excitement.  He  caught 
my  hand,  and  grasped  it  heartily. 

"I  no  more  believe  she  is  dead  than  I 
am,"  were  his  first  words.  "  You  recollect 
me  telling  you  of  a  drunken  brawl  in  a 
street  off  tlie  Strand,  where  a  fellow,  as 
drunk  as  a  lord,  was  for  claiming  a  jjretty 
girl  as  his  wife ;  only  I  had  followed  her 
out  of  Eidley's  agency-oflBce,  and  was  just 
in  time  to  protect  her  from  him — a  girl  I 
could  have  fallen  in  love  with  myself.  You 
recollect?" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  I  said,  almost  breathless. 
"  He  was  the  man,  and  Olivia  was  the 
girl  I  "  exclaimed  Jack. 
"Xo!  "  I  cried. 

"Yes!  "  continued  Jack,  with  an  affec- 
tionate lunge  at  me ;  "  at  any  rate  I  can 
swear  he  is  the  man ;  and  I  would  bet  a 
thousand  to  one  that  the  girl  was  Olivia." 
"  But  when  was  it?  "  I  asked. 
"  Since  he  married  again,"  he  answered; 
"they  were  married  on  the  2d  of  October, 
and  this  was  early  in  November.  I  had 
gone  to  Ridley's  after  a  place  for  a  poor  fel- 
low as  an  assistant  to  a  druggist ;  and  I  saw 
the  girl  distinctly.  Slie  gave  the  name  of 
Ellen  Martineau.  Those  letters  about  her 
death  are  all  forgeries." 

"  Olivia's  is  not,"  I  said  ;  "  I  know  her 
handwriting  too  well." 

"Well,  then,"  observed  Jack,  "there  is 
only  one  explanation.  She  has  sent  them 
herself  to  throw  Foster  off  the  scent;  she 


thinks  she  will   be  safe  if  he  believes  her 
dead." 

"No,"  I  answered,  hotly,  "she  would 
never  have  done  such  a  thing  as  that." 

"  Who  else  is  benefited  by  it?  "  he  asked, 
gravely.  "  It  does  not  put  Foster  into  pos- 
session of  any  of  her  property ;  or  that 
would  have  been  a  motive  for  him  to  do  it. 
But  he  gains  nothing  by  it ;  and  he  is  so 
convinced  of  her  death  that  he  has  married 
a  second  wife." 

It  was  diflicult  to  hit  upon  any  other  ex- 
planation ;  yet  I  could  not  credit  this  one. 
I  felt  firmly  convinced  that  Olivia  could  not 
be  guilty  of  an  artifice  so  cunning.  I  was 
deceived  in  her  indeed  if  she  would  de- 
scend to  any  fraud  so  cruel.  But  I  could 
not  discuss  the  question  even  with  Jack 
Senior.  Tardif  was  the  only  person  who 
knew  Olivia  well  enough  to  make  his  opin- 
ion of  any  value.  Besides,  my  mind  was 
not  as  clear  as  Jack's  that  she  was  the  girl 
he  had  seen  in  November.  Yet  the  doubt 
of  her  death  was  full  of  hope ;  it  made  the 
earth  more  habitable,  and  life  more  endur- 
able. 

"  What  can  I  do  now  ?  "  I  said,  speaking 
aloud,  though  I  was  thinking  to  myself. 

"Martin,"  he  replied,  gravely,  "isn't  it 
wisest  to  leave  the  matter  as  it  stands?  If 
you  find  Olivia,  what  then?  she  is  as  much 
separated  from  you  as  she  can  be  by  death. 
So  long  as  Foster  lives,  it  is  worse  than  useless 
to  be  thinking  of  her.  There  is  no  misery 
like  that  of  hanging  about  a  woman  you 
have  no  right  to  love." 

"  I  only  wish  to  satisfy  myself  that  she 
is  alive,"  I  answered.  "  Just  think  of  it, 
Jack,  not  to  know  whether  she  is  living  or 
dead  !  You  must  help  me  to  satisfy  myself. 
Foster  has  got  the  only  valuable  thing  she 
had  in  her  possession,  and  if  she  is  living 
she  may  be  in  absolute  want.  I  cannot  be 
contented  with  that  dread  on  my  mind. 
There  can  be  no  harm  in  my  taking  some 
care  of  her  at  a  distance.  This  mystery 
would  be  intolerable  to  me." 

"You're  right,  old  fellow,"  he  said,  cor- 
dially ;  "  we  will  go  to  Eidley's  together  to- 
morrow morning." 

We  were  there  soon  after  the  doors  were 
open.    There  were  not  many  clients  present, 
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and  the  clerks  were  enjoying  a  slacks  time. 
Jack  had  recalled  to  his  mind  the  exact  date 
of  his  former  visit ;  and  thns  the  sole  dilB- 
culty  Tvas  overcome.  The  clerk  found  the 
name  of  Ellen  Martineau  entered  under  that 
date  in  his  book. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "Miss  Ellen  Martineau, 
English  teacher  in  a  French  school ;  pre- 
mium to  be  paid,  about  £10 ;  no  salary ; 
reference,  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  No.  19  Bellring- 
er  Street." 

"No.  19  Bellringer  Street!  "  we  repeated 
in  one  breath. 

"Yes,  gentlemen,  that  is  the  address," 
said  the  clerk,  closing  the  book.  "  Shall  I 
write  it  down  for  you  ?  Mrs.  Wilkinson  was 
the  party  who  should  have  paid  our  commis- 
sion; as  you  perceive,  a  premium  was  re- 
quired instead  of  a  salary  given.  We  feel 
pretty  sure  the  young  lady  went  to  the 
school,  but  Mrs.  Wilkinson  denies  it,  and  it 
is  not  worth  our  while  to  pursue  our  claim 
in  law." 

"  Can  you  describe  the  yonng  lady  ?  "  I 
inquired. 

"  Well,  no.  We  have  such  hosts  of  young 
ladies  here.  But  she  was  pretty,  decidedly 
pretty ;  she  made  that  impression  upon  me, 
at  least.  We  are  too  busy  to  take  particular 
notice ;  but  I  should  know  her  again  if  she 
came  in.  I  think  she  would  have  been  here 
again  before  this,  if  she  had  not  got  that 
engagement." 

"  Do  you  know  where  the  school  is?  "  I 
asked. 

"No.  Mrs.  Wilkinson  was  the  party," 
he  said.  "  We  had  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
•  except  send  any  ladies  to  her  who  thought 
it  worth  their  while.     That  was  all." 

As  we  could  obtain  no  further  informa- 
tion, we  went  away,  and  paced  up  and  down 
the  tolerably  quiet  street,  deep  in  consulta- 
tion. That  we  should  have  need  for  great 
caution,  and  as  much  craftiness  as  we  both 
possessed,  in  pursuing  our  inquiries  at  No. 
19  Bellringer  Street,  was  quite  evident. 
Who  could  be  this  unknown  Mrs.  Wilkinson  ? 
Was  it  possible  that  she  might  prove  to  be 
Mrs.  Foster  herself?  At  any  rate,  it  would 
not  do  for  either  of  us  to  present  ourselves 
there  in  quest  of  Miss  Ellen  Martineau.  It 
was  finally  settled  between  us  that  Johan- 


na should  be  intrusted  with  the  diplomatic 
enterprise.  There  was  not  much  chance 
that  Mrs.  Foster  would  know  her  by  sight, 
though  she  had  been  in  Guernsey;  and  it 
would  excite  less  notice  for  a  lady  to  be 
inquiring  after  Olivia.  We  immediately 
turned  our  steps  toward  Hanover  Street, 
where  we  found  her  and  Julia  seated  at 
some  fancy-work  in  their  sombre  di'awing- 
room. 

Julia  received  me  with  a  little  embarrass- 
ment, but  conquered  it  sufficiently  to  give 
me  a  warm  pressure  of  the  hand,  and  to 
whisper  in  my  ear  that  Johanna  had  told 
her  every  thing.  Unluckily,  Johanna  her- 
self knew  nothing  of  our  discovery  the  night 
before.  I  kept  Julia's  hand  in  mine,  and 
looked  steadily  into  her  eyes. 

"My  dear  Julia,"  I  said,  "we  bring 
strange  news.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  Olivia  is  not  dead,  but  that  something 
underhand  is  going  on,  which  we  cannot  yet 
make  out." 

Julia's  face  grew  crimson,  but  I  would 
not  let  her  draw  her  hand  away  from  my 
clasp.  I  held  it  the  more  firmly;  and,  as 
Jack  was  busy  talking  to  Johanna,  I  con- 
tinued speaking  to  her  in  a  lowered  tone. 

"My  dear,"  I  said,  "you  have  been  as 
true,  and  faithful,  and  generous  a  friend  as 
any  man  ever  had.  But  this  must  not  go  on, 
for  your  own  sake.  You  fancied  you  loved 
me,  because  every  one  about  us  wished  it  to 
be  so;  but  I  cannot  let  you  waste  your  life 
on  me.  Speak  to  me  exactly  as  your  brother. 
Do  you  believe  you  could  be  really  happy 
with  Captain  Carey  ?  " 

"Arthur  is  so  good,"  she  murmured, 
"  and  he  is  so  fond  of  me." 

I  had  never  heard  her  call  him  Arthur 
before.  The  elder  members  of  our  Guern- 
sey circle  called  him  by  his  Christian  name, 
but  to  us  younger  ones  he  had  always  been 
Captain  Carey.  Julia's  use  of  it  was  more 
eloquent  than  many  phrases.  She  had 
grown  into  the  habit  of  calling  him  famil- 
iarly by  it. 

"Then,  Julia,"  I  said,  "what  folly  it 
would  be  for  you  to  sacrifice  yourself  to  a 
false  notion  of  faithfiUness !  I  could  not  ac' 
cept  such  a  sacrifice.  Think  no  more  of  me 
or  my  happiness." 
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"  But  my  poor  aunt  xras  so  anxious  for 
you  to  have  a  liome  of  your  own,"  sue  said, 
sobbing,  "  and  1  do  love  you  dearly.  Now  you 
will  never  marry.  I  know  you  will  not,  if 
you  can  have  neither  Olivia  nor  me  for  your 
wife." 

"Very  likely,"  I  answered,  trying  to 
laugh  away  her  agitation;  "I  shall  be  in 
love  with  two  married  women  instead. 
How  shocking  that  will  sound  in  Guernsey! 
But  I'm  not  afraid  that  Captain  Carey  will 
forbid  me  his  house." 

"How  little  we  thought!"  exclaimed 
Julia.  I  knew  very  well  what  her  mind  had 
gone  back  to — the  days  Avhen  she  and  I  and 
my  mother  were  furnishing  and  settling  the 
bouse  that  would  now  become  Captain  Ca- 
rey's home. 

"  Then  it  is  all  settled,"  I  said,  "  and  I 
shall  write  to  him  by  to-night's  post,  invit- 


ing him  back  again — that  is,  if  he  really  left 
you  last  night." 

"  Yes,"  she  replied;  "  he  would  not  stay 
a  day  longer." 

Her  face  had  grown  calm  as  we  talked 
together.  A  scarcely  perceptible  smile  was 
lurking  about  her  lips,  as  if  she  rejoiced 
that  her  suspense  was  over.  There  was 
something  very  like  a  pang  in  the  idea  of 
some  one  else  filling  the  place  I  had  once 
fully  occupied  in  her  heart ;  but  the  pain 
was  unworthy  of  me.  I  drove  it  away  by 
throwing  myself  heart  and  soul  into  the 
mystery  which  hung  over  the  fate  of  Olivia. 

"We  have  hit  upon  a  splendid  plan," 
said  Jack :  "  Miss  Carey  will  take  Simmons's 
cab  to  Bellringer  Street,  and  reach  the  house 
about  the  same  time  as  I  visit  Foster.  That 
is  for  me  to  be  at  hand  if  she  should  need 
any  protection,  you  know.     I  shall  stay  up- 
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stairs  with  Foster  till  I  hear  the  cab  drive 
off  again,  and  it  will  wait  for  me  at  the  corner 
of  Dawson  Street.  Then  we  will  come  di- 
rect here,  and  tell  you  every  thing  at  once. 
Of  course,  Miss  Dobr6e  will  wish  to  hear  it 
all." 

"Cannot  I  go  with  Johanna?"  she 
asked. 

"  ISTo,"  I  said,  hastily ;  "  it  is  very  proba- 
ble Mrs.  Foster  knows  you  by  sight,  though 
she  is  less  hkely  to  know  Johanna.  I  fancy 
Mrs.  Wilkinson  will  turn  out  to  be  Mrs.  Fos- 
ter herself.  Yet  why  they  should  spirit 
Olivia  away  into  a  French  school,  and  pre- 
tend that  she  is  dead,  I  cannot  see." 

Nor  could  any  one  of  the  others  see  the 
reason.  But  as  the  morning  was  fast  wan- 
ing away,  and  both  Jack  and  I  were  busy, 
we  were  compelled  to  close  the  discussion, 
and,  with  our  minds  preoccupied  to  a  fright- 
ful extent,  make  those  calls  upon  our  patients 
which  were  supposed  to  be  in  each  case  full 
of  anxious  and  particular  thought  for  the 
ailments  we  were  attempting  to  alleviate. 

Upon  meeting  again  for  a  few  minutes 
at  luncheon,  we  made  a  slight  change  in  our 
plan ;  for  we  found  a  note  from  Foster 
awaiting  me,  in  which  he  requested  me  to 
visit  him  in  the  future,  instead  of  Dr.  John 
Senior,  as  he  felt  more  confidence  in  my 
knowledge  of  his  malady. 


CHAPTER  THE   FOETT-FIRST. 

MARTIN  D0BeI;e's   PLEDGE. 

I  FOLLOWED  Simmons'a  cab  up  Bellringer 
Street,  and  watched  Johanna  alight  and  enter 
the  house.  The  door  was  scarcely  closed 
upon  her  when  I  rang,  and  asked  the  slat- 
ternly drudge  of  a  servant  if  I  could  see  Mr. 
Foster.  She  asked  me  to  go  up  to  the  par- 
lor on  the  second  floor,  and  I  went  alone, 
with  little  expectation  of  finding  Mrs.  Foster 
there,  unless  Johanna  was  there  also,  in 
which  case  I  was  to  appear  as  a  stranger  to 
her. 

The  parlor  looked  poorer  and  shabbier  by 
daylight  than  at  night.  There  was  not  a 
single  element  of  comfort  in  it.  The  cur- 
tains hung  in  rags  about  a  window  begrimed 


with  soot  and  smoke.  The  only  easy-chair 
was  the  one  occupied  by  Foster,  who  him- 
self looked  as  shabby  and  worn  as  the  room. 
The  cuffs  and  collar  of  his  shirt  were  yellow 
and  tattered;  his  hair  hung  long  and  lank; 
and  liis  skin  had  a  sallow,  unwholesome  tint. 
The  diamond  ring  upon  his  finger  was  al- 
together out  of  keeping  with  his  threadbare 
coat,  buttoned  up  to  the  chin,  as  if  there 
were  no  waistcoat  beneath  it.  From  head 
to  foot  he  looked  a  broken-down,  seedy 
fellow,  yet  still  preserving  some  lingering 
traces  of  the  gentleman.  This  was  Olivia's 
husband ! 

A  good  deal  to  my  surprise,  I  saw  Mrs. 
Foster  seated  quietly  at  a  table  drawn  close 
to  the  window,  very  busily  writing — en- 
grossing, as  I  could  see,  for  some  miserable 
pittance  a  page.  She  must  have  had  some 
considerable  practice  in  the  work,  for  it  was 
done  well,  and  her  pen  ran  quickly  over  the 
paper.  A  second  chair  left  empty  opposite 
to  her  showed  that  Foster  had  been  engaged 
at  the  same  task,  before  he  heard  my  step 
on  the  stairs.  He  looked  weary,  and  I 
could  not  help  feeling  something  akin  to 
pity  for  him.  I  did  not  know  that  they  had 
come  down  as  low  as  that. 

"I  did  not  expect  you  to  come  before 
night,"  he  said,  testily;  "I  like  to  have  some 
idea  when  my  medical  attendant  is  coming." 

"  I  was  obliged  to  copie  now,"  I  an- 
swered, offering  no  other  apology.  The  man 
irritated  me  more  than  any  other  person  that 
had  ever  come  across  me.  There  was  some- 
thing perverse  and  splenetic  in  every  word 
he  uttered,  and  every  expression  upon  his 
face. 

"I  do  not  like  your  partner,"  he  said; 
"don't  send  him  again.  He  knows  nothing 
about  his  business." 

He  spoke  with  all  the  haughtiness  of  a 
millionnaire  to  a  country  practitioner.  I  could 
hardly  refrain  from  smiling  as  I  thought  of 
Jack's  disgust  and  indignation. 

"  As  for  that,"  I  replied,  "most  probably 
neither  of  us  will  visit  you  again.  Dr.  Lowry 
will  return  to-morrow,  and  you  will  be  in  his 
hands  once  more." 

"  No !  "  he  cried,  with  a  passionate  ur- 
gency in  his  tone — "no,  Martin  Dobree;  you 
said  if  any  man  in  London  could  cure  me,  it 
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was  youi-Belf.  I  cannot  leave  myself  in  any 
other  hands.  I  demand  from  you  the  ful- 
filment of  your  words.  If  what  you  said  is 
true,  you  can  no  more  leave  me  to  the  care 
of  another  physician,  than  you  could  leave  a 
fellow-creature  to  drown  without  doing  your 
utmost  to  save  him.  I  refuse  to  be  given  uj) 
to  Dr.  Lowry." 

"But  it  is  by  no  means  a  parallel  case," 
I  argued;  "you  were  under  his  treatment 
before,  and  I  have  no  reason  whatever  to 
doubt  his  skill.  Why  should  you  feel  safer 
in  my  hands  than  in  his?  " 

"  Well !  "  he  said,  with  a  sneer,  "  if  Oliv- 
ia were  alive,  I  dare  scarcely  have  trusted 
you,  could  I  ?  But  you  have  nothing  to  gain 
by  my  death,  you  know ;  and  I  have  so 
much  faith  in  you,  in  your  skill,  and  your 
honor,  and  your  conscientiousness — if  there 
be  any  such  qualities  in  the  world — that  I 
place  myself  unfalteringly  under  your  pro- 
fessional care.  Shake  hands  upon  it,  Martin 
Dobrge." 

In  spite  of  my  repugnance,  I  could  not 
resist  taking  his  offered  hand.  His  eyes 
were  fastened  upon  me  with  something  of 
the  fabled  fascination  of  a  serpent's.  I  knew 
instinctively  that  he  would  have  the  powei', 
and  use  it,  of  probing  every  wound  he  might 
suspect  in  me  to  the  quick.  Yet  he  inter- 
ested me ;  and  there  was  something  not 
entirely  repellent  to  me  about  him.  Above 
all  for  Olivia's  sake,  should  we  find  her  still 
living,  I  was  anxious  to  study  his  character. 
It  might  happen,  as  it  does  sometimes,  that 
my  honor  and  straight-forwardness  might 
prove  a  match  for  his  crafty  shrewdness. 

"  There,''  he  said,  exultantly,  "  Martin 
Dobree  pledges  himself  to  cure  me. — Carry, 
you  are  the  witness  of  it.  If  I  die,  he  has 
been  my  assassin  as  surely  as  if  he  had 
plunged  a  stiletto  into  me." 

"  Nonsense  !  "  I  answered  ;  "  it  is  not  in 
my  power  to  heal  or  destroy,  I  simply 
pledge  myself  to  use  every  means  I  know  of 
for  your  recovery.'' 

"  Which  comes  to  the  same  thing,"  he 
replied;  "  for,  mark  you,  I  \\all  be  the  most 
careful  patient  you  ever  had.  There  should 
be  no  chance  for  you,  even  if  Olivia  were 
alive." 

Always  harping  on  that  one  string.    Was 


it  nothing  more  than  a  love  of  torturing 
some  one  that  made  him  reiterate  those 
words  ?  Or  did  he  wish  to  drive  home 
more  deeply  the  conviction  that  she  was 
indeed  dead  ? 

"Have  you  communicated  the  intelli- 
gence of  her  deatli  to  her  trustee  in  Aus- 
tralia? "  I  asked. 

"  iSTo ;  why  should  I  ?  "  he  said,  "  no 
good  would  come  of  it  to  me.  Why  should 
I  trouble  myself  about  it?  " 

"  Nor  to  your  step-sister  ?  "  I  added. 

"To  Mrs.  Dobree?"  he  rejoined;  "no, 
it  does  not  signify  a  straw  to  her  either. 
She  holds  herself  aloof  from  me  now,  con- 
found her !  You  are  not  on  very  good  terms 
with  her  yourself,  I  believe  ?  " 

"  The  cab  was  still  standing  at  the  door, 
and  I  could  not  leave  before  it  drove  away, 
or  I  should  have  made  my  visit  a  short  one. 
Mrs.  Foster  was  glancing  through  the  win- 
dow from  time  to  time,  evidently  on  the 
watch  to  see  the  visitor  depart.  Would 
she  recognize  Johanna?  She  had  stayed 
some  weeks  in  Guernsey ;  and  Johanna  was 
a  fine,  stately-looking  woman,  noticeable 
among  strangers.  I  must  do  something  to 
get  her  away  from  her  post  of  observation. 

"Mrs.  Foster,"  I  said,  and  her  eyes 
sparkled  at  the  sound  of  her  name,  "  I  should 
be  exceedingly  obliged  to  you  if  you  will 
give  me  another  sight  of  those  papers  you 
showed  to  me  the  last  time  I  was  here." 

She  was  away  for  a  few  minutes,  and  I 
heard  the  cab  drive  off  before  she  returned. 
That  was  the  chief  point  gained.  When  the 
papers  were  in  my  hand,  I  just  glanced  at 
them,  and  that  was  all. 

"Have  you  any  idea  where  they  came 
from  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  There  is  the  London  post-mark  on  the 
envelop,"  answered  Foster. — "Show  it  to 
him.  Carry.  There  is  nothing  to  be  learned 
from  that." 

"  No,"  I  said,  comparing  the  handwrit- 
ing on  the  envelop  with  the  letter,  and 
finding  them  the  same.  "Well,  good-byl 
I  cannot  often  pay  you  as  long  a  visit  as 
this." 

I  hurried  off  quickly  to  the  corner  of 
Dawson  Street,  where  Johanna  was  waiting 
for  me.     She  looked  exceedingly  contented 
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when  I  took  my  seat  beside  her  in  the 
cab. 

""Well,  ilartin,"  she  said,  "you  need 
suffer  no  more  anxiety.  Olivia  has  gone  as 
English  teacher  in  an  excellent  French 
school,  where  the  lady  is  tlioroughly  ac- 
quainted with  English  ways  and  comforts. 
This  is  the  prospectus  of  the  establishment. 
You  see  there  are  '  extensive  grounds  for 
recreation,  and  the  comforts  of  a  cheerfully 
happy  home,  the  domestic  arrangements 
being  on  a  thoroughly  liberal  scale.'  Here  is 
also  a  photographic  view  of  the  place:  a 
charming  villa,  you  see,  in  the  best  French 
style.  The  lady's  husband  is  an  avocat ;  and 
everything  is  taught  by  professors — cosmog- 
raphy and  pedagogy,  and  other  studies  of 
which  we  never  heard  when  I  was  a  girl. 
Olivia  is  to  stay  there  twelve  months,  and 
in  return  for  her  services  will  take  lessons 
from  any  professors  attending  the  establish- 
ment. Your  mind  may  be  quite  at  ease 
now." 

"But  where  is  the  place?  "  I  inquired. 

"Oh!  it  is  in  Xormandy — N"oireau,"  she 
said — "  quite  out  of  the  range  of  rail  ways  and 
tourists.  There  will  be  no  danger  of  any 
one  finding  her  out  there ;  and  you  know 
she  has  changed  her  name  altogether  this 
time." 

"Did  you  discover  that  Olivia  and  Ellen 
Martineau  are  the  same  persons?  "  I  asked. 

An  expression  of  bewilderment  and 
consternation  came  across  her  contented 
face. 

"ITo,  I  did  not,"  she  answered;  "I 
thought  you  were  sure  of  that." 

But  I  was  not  sure  of  it;  neither  could 
Jack  be  sure.  He  puzzled  himself  in  trying 
to  give  a  satisfactory  description  of  his 
Ellen  Martineau  ;  but  every  answer  he  gave 
to  my  eager  questions  plunged  us  into 
greater  uncertainty.  He  was  not  sure  of 
the  color  either  of  her  hair  or  eyes,  and 
made  blundering  guesses  at  her  height.  The 
chief  proof  we  had  of  Olivia's  identity  was 
the  drunken  claim  made  upon  Ellen  Marti- 
neau by  Foster,  a  month  after  he  had  re- 
ceived convincing  proof  that  she  was  dead. 
"What  was  I  to  believe  ? 

It  was  running  too  great  a  risk  to  make 
any  further  inquiries  at  Xo.  19   Bellringer 


Street.  Mrs.  TTilkinson  was  the  landlady 
of  the  lodging-house,  and  she  had  told  Jo- 
hanna that  Madame  Perrier  boarded  with 
her  when  she  was  in  London.  But  she 
might  begin  to  talk  to  her  other  lodgers,  if 
her  own  curiosity  were  excited ;  and  once 
more  my  desire  to  fathom  the  mystery  hang- 
ing about  Olivia  might  plunge  her  into  fresh 
dfficulties,  should  they  reach  the  ears  of 
Foster  or  his  wife. 

"  I  must  satisfy  myself  about  her  safety 
now,"  I  said.  "Only  put  yourself  in  my 
place.  Jack.  How  can  I  rest  till  I  know 
more  about  Olivia?  " 

"  I  do  put  myself  in  your  place,"  he  an- 
swered. "  "What  do  you  say  to  having  a  run 
down  to  this  place  in  Basse-Xormandie,  and 
seeing  for  yourself  whether  Miss  Ellen  Mar- 
tineau is  your  Olivia  ?  " 

"How  can  I?"  Tasked,  attempting  to 
hang  back  from  the  suggestion.  It  was  a 
busy  time  with  us.  The  season  was  in  fall 
roll,  and  our  most  aristocratic  patients  were 
in  town.  The  easterly  winds  were  bringing 
in  their  usual  harvest  of  bronchitis  and 
diphtheria.  If  I  went,  Jack's  hands  would 
be  more  than  full.  Had  these  things  come 
to  perplex  us  only  two  months  earlier,  I 
could  have  taken  a  holiday  with  a  clear  con- 
science. 

"Dad  will  jump  at  the  chance  of  coming 
back  for  a  week,"  replied  Jack ;  "  he  is 
bored  to  death  down  at  Fulham.  Go  you 
must,  for  my  sake,  old  fellow.  You  are 
good  for  nothing  as  long  as  you're  so  down 
in  the  mouth.  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  rid  of 
you." 

We  shook  hands  upon  that,  as  warmly 
as  if  he  had  paid  me  the  most  flattering 
compliments. 


CHAPTER  THE  FOETY-SECOXD. 


Is'  this  way  it  came  to  pass  that  t-^o 
evenings  later  I  was  crossing  the  Channel 
to  Havre,  and  found  myself  about  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  at 
Falaise.  It  was  the  terminus  of  the  rail- 
way in  that  direction ;  and  a  very  ancient 
conveyance,  bearing  the  name  of  La  Petite 
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Vitesse,  was  in  waiting  to  carry  on  any 
travellers  who  were  venturesome  enough  to 
explore  the  regions  beyond.  There  was 
space  inside  for  sis  passengers,  but  it  smelt 
too  musty,  and  was  too  full  of  the  fumes  of 
bad  tobacco,  for  me ;  and  I  very  much  pre- 
ferred sitting  beside  the  driver,  a  red-ftxced, 
smooth-cheeked  Norman,  habited  in  a  blue 
blouse,  who  could  crack  his  long  whip  with 
almost  the  skill  of  a  Parisian  omnibus-driver. 
"We  were  friends  in  a  trice,  for  my  patois 
was  almost  identical  with  his  own,  and  he 
could  not  believe  his  own  ears  that  he  was 
talking  with  an  Englishman. 

"La  Petite  A^itesse"  bore  out  its  name 
admirably,  if  it  were  meant  to  indicate  ex- 
ceeding slowness.  We  never  advanced  be- 
yond a  slow  trot,  and  at  the  slightest  hint 
of  rising  ground  the  trot  slackened  into  a 
■walk,  and  eventually  subsided  into  a  craw^l. 
By  these  means  the  distance  we  traversed 
■was  made  to  seem  tremendous,  and  the 
drowsy  jingle  of  the  collar-bells,  intimating 
that  progress  was  being  accomplished,  added 
to  the  delusion.  But  the  fresh,  sweet  air, 
blowing  over  leagues  of  fields  and  meadows, 
untainted  with  a  breath  of  smoke,  gave  me 
a  delicious  tingling  in  the  veins.  I  had  not 
felt  such  a  glow  of  exhilaration  since  that 
bright  moruing  w^hen  I  had  crossed  the 
channel  to  Sark,  to  ask  Olivia  to  become 
mine. 

The  sun  sank  below  the  distant  horizon, 
•with  the  trees  showing  clearly  against  it, 
for  the  atmosphere  was  as  transparent  as 
crystal;  and  the  light  of  the  stars  that  came 
out  one  by  one  almost  cast  a  defined  shadow 
upon  our  path,  from  the  poplar-trees  standing 
in  long,  straight  rows  in  the  hedges.  If  I 
found  Olivia  at  the  end  of  that  starlit  path 
my  gladness  in  it  would  be  completed.  Yet 
if  I  found  her,  what  then?  I  should  see  her 
for  a  few  minutes  in  the  dull  salon  of  a 
school  perhaps  with  some  watchful,  spying 
Frenchwoman  present.  I  should  simply 
satisfy  myself  that  she  w^as  living.  There 
could  be  nothing  more  between  us.  I  dare 
not  tell  her  how  dear  she  was  to  me,  or  ask 
her  if  she  ever  thought  of  me  in  her  loneli- 
ness and  friendlessness.  I  began  to  wish 
that  I  had  brought  Johanna  with  me,  who 
could  have  taken  her  in  her  arms,  and  kissed 


and  comforted  her.  Why  had  I  not  thought 
of  that  before  ? 

As  we  proceeded  at  our  delusive  pace 
along  the  last  stage  of  our  journey,  I  began 
to  sound  the  driver,  cautiously  wheeling 
about  the  object  of  my  excursion  into  those 
remote  regions.  I  had  tramped  through 
Normandy  and  Brittany  three  or  four  times, 
but  there  had  been  no  inducement  to  visit 
Noireau,  which  resembled  a  Lancashire  cot- 
ton-town, and  I  had  never  been  there. 

"  There  are  not  many  English  at  Noi- 
reau?"  I  remarked,  suggestively. 

"  Not  one,"  he  replied — "not  one  at  this 
moment.  There  was  one  little  English 
mam'zelle — peste! — a  very  pretty  little  Eng- 
hsh  girl,  who  was  voyaging  precisely  like 
you,  m'sieur,  some  months  ago.  There  was 
a  little  child  with  her,  and  the  two  were 
quite  alone.  They  are  very  intrepid,  are 
the  English  mam'zelles.  She  did  not  know 
a  word  of  our  language.  But  that  was  droll, 
m'sieur !  A  French  demoiselle  would  never 
voyage  like  that." 

The  little  child  puzzled  me.  Yet  I  could 
not  help  Ian  eying  that  this  young  English- 
woman travelling  alone,  w'ith  no  knowledge 
of  French,  must  be  my  Olivia.  At  any  rate 
it  could  be  no  other  than  Miss  Ellen  Marti- 
neau. 

"  Where  was  she  going  to?  "  I  asked. 

"  She  came  to  Noireau  to  be  an  instruc- 
tress in  an  establishment,"  answered  the 
driver,  in  a  tone  of  great  enjoyment — "  an 
establishment  founded  by  the  wife  of  Mon- 
sieur Emile  Perrier,  the  avocat!  He!  he! 
he !  Mon  Dieu !  how  droll  that  was, 
m'sieur!  An  avocat!  So  they  believed 
that  in  England?  Bah!  Emile  Perrier  an 
avocat — mon  Dieu  !  " 

"  But  what  is  there  to  laugh  at  ? "  I 
asked,  as  the  man's  laughter  rang  through 
the  quiet  night. 

"Am  I  an  avocat?"  he  inquired  de- 
risively, "  am  I  a  proprietor  ?  am  I  even  a 
cur6?  Pardon,  m'sieur,  but  I  am  just  as 
much  avocat,  proprietor,  cure,  as  Emile 
Perrier.  He  was  an  impostor.  He  became 
bankrupt;  he  and  his  wife  ran  away  to  save 
themselves ;  the  establishment  was  broken 
up.  It  was  a  bubble,  m'sieur,  and  it  burst 
comme  5a." 


NOIREAU. 
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Mj  driver  clapped  his  hands  together 
lightly,  as  though  Monsieur  Perrier's  bub- 
ble needed  very  little  pressure  to  disperse 
it. 

"  Good  heavens !  "  I  exclaimed,  "  but 
Avhat  became  of  Oli — of  the  young  English 
lady,  and  the  child?" 

"  Ah,  m'sieur  I  "  he  said,  "  I  do  not 
know.  I  do  not  live  in  Noireau,  but  I  pass 
to  and  fro  from  Falaise  in  La  Petite  Vitesse. 
She  has  not  returned  in  my  omnibus,  that  is 
all  I  know.  But  she  could  go  to  Granville, 
or  to  Caen.  There  are  other  omnibuses, 
you  see.  Somebody  will  tell  you  down 
there." 

For  three  or  four  miles  before  us  there 
lay  a  road  as  straight  as  a  rule,  ending  in  a 
small  cluster  of  lights  glimmering  in  the 
bottom  of  a  valley,  into  which  we  were  de- 
scending with  great  precaution  on  the  part 
of  the  driver  and  his  team.  That  was  oSToi- 
reau.  But  already  my  exhilaration  was  ex- 
changed for  profound  anxiety.  I  extorted 
from  the  N'orman  all  the  information  he 
possessed  concerning  the  bankrupt ;  it  was 
not  much,  and  it  only  served  to  heighten 
my  solicitude. 

It  was  nearly  eleven  o'clock  before  we 
entered  the  town  ;  but  I  learned  a  few  more 
particulars  from  the  middle-aged  woman  in 
the  omnibus  bureau.  She  recollected  the 
name  of  Miss  Ellen  Martineau,  and  her  ar- 
rival; and  she  described  her  with  the  accu- 
racy and  faithfulness  of  a  woman.  If  she 
were  not  Olivia  herself,  she  must  be  her 
very  counterpart.  But  who  was  the  child, 
a  girl  of  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  who  had 
accompanied  her?  It  was  too  late  to  learn 
any  more  about  them.  The  landlady  of  the 
hotel  confirmed  all  I  had  heard,  and  added 
several  items  of  information.  Monsieur 
Perrier  and  his  wife  had  imposed  upon  sev- 
eral English  families,  and  had  succeeded  in 
getting  dozens  of  Enghsh  pupils,  so  she  as- 
sured me,  who  had  been  scattered  over  the 
country.  Heaven  only  knew  where,  when 
the  school  was  broken  up,  about  a  month 
ago. 

I  started  out  early  the  next  morning  to 
find  the  Rue  de  Grace,  where  the  inscrip- 
tion on  my  photographic  view  of  the  prem- 
ises represented  them  as  situated.  The 
10 


town  was  in  the  condition  of  a  provincial 
town  in  England  about  a  century  ago.  The 
streets  were  as  dirty  as  the  total  absence  of 
drains  and  scavengers  could  make  them,  and 
the  cleanest  path  was  up  the  kennel  in  the 
centre.  The  filth  of  the  houses  was  washed 
down  into  them  by  pipes,  with  little  cisterns 
at  each  story,  and  under  almost  every  win- 
dow. There  were  many  improprieties,  and 
some  indecencies,  shocking  to  English  sensi- 
bilities. In  the  Eue  de  Grace  I  saw  two 
nuns  in  their  hoods  and  veils,  unloading  a 
cart  full  of  manure.  A  ladies'  school  for 
English  people  in  a  town  like  this  seemed 
ridiculous. 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  finding  the 
houses  in  my  photographic  view.  There 
were  two  of  them,  one  standing  in  the 
street,  the  other  lying  back  beyond  a  very 
pleasant  garden.  A  Frenchman  was  pacing 
up  and  down  the  broad  gravel-path  which 
connected  them,  smoking  a  cigar,  and  ex- 
amining critically  the  vines  growing  against 
the  walls.  Two  little  children  were  gam- 
bolling about  in  close  white  caps,  and  with 
frocks  down  to  their  heels.  Upon  seeing 
me,  he  took  his  cigar  from  his  lips  with  two 
fingers  of  oue  hand,  and  lifted  his  hat  with 
the  other.  I  returned  the  salutation  with  a 
politeness  as  ceremonious  as  his  own. 

"Monsieur  is  an  Englishman?  "  he  said, 
in  a  doubtful  tone. 

"  From  the  Channel  Islands,"  I  replied. 

"Ah!  you  belong  to  us,"  he  said,  "but 
you  are  hybrid,  half  English,  half  French ; 
a  fine  race.  I  also  have  English  blood  in 
my  veins." 

I  paid  monsieur  a  compliment  upon  the 
result  of  the  admixture  of  blood  in  his  own 
instance,  and  then  proceeded  to  unfold  my 
object  in  visiting  him. 

"Ah!"  he  said,  "yes,  yes,  yes;  Perrier 
was  an  impostor.  These  houses  are  mine, 
monsieur.  I  live  in  the  front,  yonder ;  my 
daughter  and  son-in-law  occupy  the  other. 
We  had  the  photographs  taken  for  our  own 
pleasure,  but  Perrier  must  have  bought  them 
from  the  artist,  no  doubt.  I  have  a  small 
cottage  at  the  back  of  my  house;  voila, 
monsieur !  there  it  is,  Perrier  rented  it 
from  me  for  two  hundred  francs  a  year.  I 
permitted  him  to  pass  along  this  walk,  and 
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through  oar  coach  -  house  into  a  passage 
wliich  leads  to  the  street  where  madame 
had  her  school.  Permit  me,  and  I  will 
show  it  to  you." 

He  led  me  through  a  shed,  and  along  a 
dirty,  vaulted  passage,  into  a  mean  street  at 
the  back.  A  small,  miserable-looking  house 
stood  in  it,  shut  up,  with  broken  persiennes 


yes !  The  ladies  might  not  admire  her,  but 
we  others — " 

He  laughed,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders 
in  a  detestable  manner, 

"  What  height  was  she,  monsieur  ? "  I 
inquired. 

"  A  just  height,"  he  answered,  "not  tall 
like  a  camel,  nor  too  short  like  a  monkey. 


"sitting  beside  the  deiter." 


covering  the  windows.  My  heart  sank  at 
the  idea  of  Olivia  living  here,  in  such  dis- 
comfort, and  neglect,  and  sordid  poverty. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  a  young  English  lady 
here,  monsieur?"  I  asked;  "she  arris-ed 
about  the  beginning  of  last  Xovember." 

"  But  yes,  certainly,  monsieur,"  he  re- 
plied, "a  charming  English  demoiselle! 
One  must  have  been  blind  not  to  observe 
her.  A  face  sweet  and  gracieuse ;  with 
hair  of  gold,  but  a  little  more  sombre.     Yes, 


She  would  stand  an  inch  or  two  above  your 
shoulder,  monsieur." 

It  could  be  no  other  than  my  Olivia! 
She  had  been  living  here,  then,  in  this  mis- 
erable place,  only  a  month  ago ;  but  where 
could  she  be  now  ?  How  was  I  to  find  any 
trace  of  her  ? 

"  I  will  make  some  inquiries  from  my 
daughter,"  said  the  Frenchman;  "when 
the  establishment  was  broken  up  I  was  ill 
with  the  fever,  monsieur.     "We  have  fever 
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often  here.  But  she  will  know — I  will  aek 
her." 

He  returned  to  me  after  some  time,  with 
the  information  that  the  English  demoiselle 
had  been  seen  in  the  house  of  a  woman  who 
sold  milk,  Mademoiselle  Eosalie  by  name; 
and  he  volunteered  to  accompany  me  to  her 
dwelling. 

It  was  a  poor-looking  house,  of  one  room 
only,  in  the  same  street  as  the  school ;  but 
we  found  no  one  there  except  an  old  woman, 
exceedingly  deaf,  who  told  us,  after  much 
difficulty  in  making  her  understand  our  ob- 
ject, that  Mademoiselle  Rosalie  was  gone 
somewhere  to  nurse  a  relative,  who  was 
dangerously  ill.  She  had  not  had  auy  cows 
of  her  own,  and  she  had  easily  disposed  of 
her  small  business  to  this  old  woman  and 
her  daughter.  Did  the  messieurs  want  any. 
milk  for  their  families?  N"o.  "Well,  then, 
she  could  not  tell  us  any  thing  more  about 
Mam'zelle  Eosalie ;  and  she  knew  nothing 
of  an  Englishwoman  and  a  little  girl. 

I  turned  away  baffled  and  discouraged ; 
but  my  new  friend  was  not  so  quickly  de- 
pressed. It  was  impossible,  he  maintained, 
that  the  English  girl  and  the  child  could 
have  left  the  town  unnoticed.  He  went 
with  me  to  all  the  omnibus  bureaus,  where 
we  made  urgent  inquiries  concerning  the 
passengers  who  had  quitted  I^oireau  during 
the  last  month.  'So  places  had  been  taken 
for  Miss  Ellen  Martineau  and  the  child,  for 
there  was  no  such  name  in  any  of  the  books. 
But  at  each  bureau  I  was  recommended  to 
see  the  drivers  upon  their  return  in  the 
evening;  and  I  was  compelled  to  give  up 
the  pursuit  for  that  day. 


CHAPTEE  THE   FOETY-THIED. 

A    SECOIfD    PrESUER. 

N"©  wonder  there  was  fever  in  the  town, 
I  thought,  as  I  picked  my  way  among  the 
heaps  of  garbage  and  refuse  lying  out  in  the 
streets.  The  most  hideous  old  women  I 
ever  saw,  wrinkled  over  every  inch  of  their 
skin,  blear-eyed,  and  with  eyelids  reddened 
by  smoke,  met  me  at  each  turn.  Sallow 
weavers,  in  white  caps,  gazed  out  at  me 


from  their  looms  in  almost  every  house. 
There  was  scarcely  a  child  to  be  seen  about. 
The  whole  district,  undrained  and  unhealthy, 
bears  the  name  of  the  "Manufactory  of 
Little  Angels,"  from  the  number  of  children 
who  die  there.  And  this  was  the  place 
where  Olivia  had  been  spending  a  very  hard 
and  severe  winter! 

There  was  going  to  be  a  large  cattle-fair 
the  next  day,  and  all  the  town  was  alive. 
Every  inn  in  the  jjlace  was  crowded  to 
overflowing.  As  I  sat  at  the  window  of 
my  cafe,  watching  the  picturesque  groups 
which  formed  in  the  street  outside,  I  heard 
a  vehement  altercation  going  on  in  the  arch- 
way, under  which  Avas  the  entrance  to  my 
hotel. 

"  Grands  Dieux !  "  cried  the  already  fa- 
miliar voice  of  my  landlady,  shrill  as  the 
cackling  of  a  hen — "grands  Dieux!  not  a 
single  soul  from  ViUe-en-bois  can  rest  here, 
neither  man  nor  woman!  They  have  the 
fever  like  a  pest  there.  Is'o,  no,  m'sieur, 
that  is  impossible ;  go  away,  you  and  your 
beast.  There  is  room  at  the  Lion  d'or. 
But  the  gensdarm,es  should  not  let  you 
enter  the  town.  We  have  fever  enough  of 
our  own." 

"  But  my  farm  is  a  league  from  Yille-en- 
bois,"  was  the  answer,  in  the  slow,  rugged 
accents  of  a  Xorman  peasant. 

"  Biit  I  tell  you  it  is  impossible,"  she  re- 
torted; "I  have  an  Englishman  here,  very 
rich,  a  milor,  and  he  will  not  hear  of  any 
pei-son  from  Ville-en-bois  resting  in  the 
house.  Go  away  to  the  Lion  d'or,  my  good 
friend,  where  there  are  no  English.  They 
are  as  afraid  of  the  fever  as  of  the  devil." 

I  laughed  to  myself  at  my  landlady's  in- 
genious excuses ;  but  after  this  the  conver- 
sation fell  into  a  lower  key,  and  I  heard  no 
more  of  it. 

I  went  out  late  in  the  evening  to  ques- 
tion each  of  the  omnibus  -  drivers,  but  in 
vain.  Whether  they  were  too  busy  to  give 
me  proper  attention,  or  too  anxious  to  join 
the  stir  and  mirth  of  the  townspeople,  they 
all  declared  they  knew  nothing  of  any  Eng^ 
lishwoman.  As  I  returned  dejectedly  to 
my  inn,  I  heard  a  lamentable  voice,  e^-i- 
dently  English,  bemoaning  in  doubtfu. 
French.      The   omnibus  from  Falaise   had 
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just  come  in,  and  under  tlie  lamp  in  the 
entrance  of  the  archway  stood  a  Lidy  before 
ray  hostess,  who  was  volubly  asserting  that 
there  was  no  room  left  in  her  house.  I 
hastened  to  the  assistance  of  my  country- 
woman, and  the  light  of  the  lamp  fallmg 
full  upon  her  face  revealed  to  me  who  she 
was. 

"IMrs.  Foster!"  I  exclaimed,  almost 
shouting  her  name  in  my  astonishment. 
She  looked  ready  to  faint  with  fatigue  and 
dismay,  and  she  laid  her  hand  heavily  on  my 
arm,  as  if  to  save  herself  from  sinking  to  the 
ground. 

'•  Have  you  found  her  ? "  she  asked,  invol- 
untarily. 

"  JTot  a  trace  of  her,"  I  answered. 

Mrs.  Foster  broke  into  an  hysterical 
laugh,  which  was  very  quickly  followed  by 
sobs.  I  had  no  great  difficulty  in  persuading 
the  landlady  to  find  some  accommodation 
for  her,  and  then  I  retired  to  my  own  room 
to  smoke  in  peace,  and  turn  over  the  ex- 
traordinary meeting  which  had  been  the  last 
incident  of  the  day. 

It  required  very  little  keenness  to  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Fosters  had  ob- 
tained their  information  concerning  Miss 
Ellen  Martineau,  where  we  had  got  ours, 
from  Mrs.  Wilkinson.  Also  that  Mrs.  Fos- 
ter had  lost  no  time  in  following  up  the  clew, 
for  she  was  only  twenty-four  hours  behind 
me.  She  had  looked  thoroughly  astonished 
and  dismayed  when  she  saw  me  there ;  so 
she  had  had  no  idea  that  I  was  on  the  same 
track.  But  nothing  could  be  more  convin- 
cing than  this  journey  of  hers  that  neither 
«he  nor  Foster  really  believed  in  Olivia's 
death.  That  was  as  clear  as  day.  But  what 
explanation  could  I  give  to  myself  of  those 
letters,  of  Olivia's  above  all?  Was  it  possi- 
ble that  she  had  caused  them  to  be  written, 
and  sent  to  her  husband  ?  I  could  not  even 
admit  such  a  question,  without  a  sharp  sense 
of  disappointment  in  her. 

I  saw  Mrs.  Foster  early  in  the  morning, 
somewhat  as  a  truce-bearer  may  meet  an- 
other on  neutral  ground.  She  was  grateful 
to  me  for  my  interposition  in  her  behalf  the 
night  before ;  and,  as  I  knew  Ellen  Mar- 
tineau to  be  safely  out  of  the  way,  I  was  in- 
clined to  be  tolerant  toward  her.    I  assui-ed 


her,  upon  my  honor,  that  I  had  failed  in  dis- 
covering any  trace  of  Olivia  in  Noireau,  and 
I  told  her  all  I  had  learned  about  tlie  bank- 
ruptcy of  Monsieur  Perrier,  and  the  scatter- 
ing of  the  school. 

"  But  why  should  you  undertake  such  a 
chase?"  I  asked;  "if  you  and  Foster  are 
satisfied  that  Olivia  is  dead,  why  should  you 
be  running  after  Ellen  Martineau?  You 
show  me  the  papers  which  seem  to  prove 
her  death,  and  now  I  find  you  in  this  remote 
part  of  l^ormandy,  evidently  in  pursuit  of 
her.     What  does  this  mean  ?  " 

"  You  are  doing  the  same  thing  yourself," 
she  answered. 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  "because  I  am  not  sat- 
isfied. But  you  have  proved  your  convic- 
tion by  becoming  Richard  Foster's  second 
wife." 

"That  is  the  very  point,"  she  said,  shed- 
ding a  few  tears ;  "  as  soon  as  ever  Mrs- 
Wilkinson  described  Ellen  Martineau  to  me, 
wlien  she  was  talking  about  her  visitor  who 
had  come  to  inquire  after  her,  in  that  cab 
which  was  standing  at  the  door  the  last  time 
you  visited  Mr.  Foster — and  I  had  no  sus- 
picion of  it — I  grew  quite  frightened  lest  he 
should  ever  be  charged  with  marrying  me 
while  she  was  alive.  So  I  persuaded  him  to 
let  me  come  here  and  make  sure  of  it, 
though  the  journey  costs  a  great  deal,  and 
we  have  very  little  money  to  spare.  We  did 
not  know  what  tx-icks  Olivia  might  do,  and 
it  made  me  very  miserable  to  think  she 
might  be  still  alive,  and  I  in  her  place." 

I  could  not  but  acknowledge  to  myself 
that  there  was  some  reason  in  Mrs.  Foster's 
statement  of  the  case. 

"There  is  not  the  slightest  chance  of 
your  finding  her,"  I  remarked. 

"Isn't  there?  "she  asked,  with  an  evil 
gleam  in  her  eyes,  which  I  just  caught  be- 
fore she  hid  her  face  again  in  her  handker- 
chief. 

"At  any  rate,"  I  said,  "you  would  have 
no  power  over  her  if  you  found  her.  You 
could  not  take  her  back  with  you  by  force. 
I  do  not  know  how  the  French  laws  would 
regard  Foster's  authority,  but  yOu  can  have 
none  whatever,  and  he  is  quite  unfit  to  take 
this  long  journey  to  claim  her,  Eeally  I  do 
I  not  see  what  you  can  do ;   and  I  should 
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think  jour  Tvisest  plan  -n-ould  be  to  go  back 
and  take  care  of  him,  leaving  her  alone.  I 
am  here  to  protect  her,  and  I  shall  stay  until 
I  see  you  fairly  out  of  the  place." 

She  did  not  speak  again  for  some  min- 
utes, but  she  was  evidently  reflecting  upon 
what  I  had  just  said. 

"But  what  are  we  to  live  upon?"  she 
asked  at  last;  " there  is  her  money  lying  in 
the  bank,  and  neither  she  nor  Eichard  can 
touch  it.  It  must  be  paid  to  her  personally 
or  to  her  order ;  and  she  cannot  prove  her 
identity  herself  without  the  papers  Eichard 
holds.  It  is  aggravating.  I  am  at  my  wits' 
end  about  it." 

"Listen  to  me,"  I  said.  "  TVhy  cannot 
we  come  to  some  arrangement,  supposing 
Ellen  Martineau  proves  to  be  Olivia?  It 
would  be  better  for  you  all  to  make  some 
division  of  her  property  by  mutual  agree- 
ment. You  know  best  whether  Olivia 
could  insist  upon  a  judicial  separation.  But 
in  any  other  case  why  should  not  Foster 
agree  to  receive  half  her  income,  and  leave 
her  free,  as  free  as  she  can  be,  with  the 
other  half?  Surely  some  mutual  agreement 
could  be  made." 

"  He  would  never  do  it !  "  she  exclaimed, 
clasping  her  hands  round  her  knees,  and 
swaying  to  and  fro  passionately ;  "  he  never 
loses  any  power.  She  belongs  to  him,  and 
he  never  gives  up  any  thing.  He  would 
torment  her  almost  to  death,  but  he  would 
never  let  her  go  free,  if  o,  no.  You  do  not 
know  him.  Dr.  Martin." 

"  Then  we  will  try  to  get  a  divorce,"  I 
said,  looking  at  her  steadily. 

"  On  what  grounds?  "  she  asked,  looking 
at  me  as  steadily. 

I  could  not  and  would  not  enter  into  the 
question  with  her. 

"  There  has  been  no  personal  cruelty  on 
Richard's  part  toward  her,"  she  resumed, 
with  a  half-smile.  "  It's  true  I  locked  her 
up  for  a  few  days  once,  but  he  was  in  Paris, 
and  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  You  could 
not  prove  a  single  act  of  cruelty  toward 
her." 

Still  I  did  not  answer,  though  she  paused 
and  regarded  me  keenly. 

"  TTe  were  not  married  till  we  had  reason 
to  believe  her  dead,"  she  continued;  "there 


is  no  harm  in  that.  If  she  has  forged  those 
papers,  she  is  to  blame.  "We  were  married 
openly,  in  our  parish  church  ;  what  could  -be 
said  against  that?  " 

"  Let  us  return  to  what  I  told  you  at  first," 
I  said ;  "  if  you  find  Olivia,  you  have  no  more 
authority  over  her  than  I  have.  You  will 
be  obliged  to  return  to  England  alone ;  and 
I  shall  place  her  in  some  safe  custody.  I 
shall  ascertain  precisely  how  the  law  stands, 
both  here  and  in  England.  i^Tow  I  advise 
you,  for  Foster's  sake,  make  as  much  haste 
home  as  you  can  ;  for  he  will  be  left 
without  nurse  or  doctor  while  we  two  are 
away." 

She  sat  gnawing  her  under  lip  for  some 
minutes,  and  looking  as  A-icious  as  Madam 
was  wont  to  do  in  her  worst  tempers. 

"  You  wUl  let  me  make  some  inquiries  to 
satisfy  myself  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Certainly,"  I  replied  ;  "  you  will  only 
discover,  as  I  have,  that  the  school  was 
broken  up  a  month  ago,  and  Ellen  Marti- 
neau has  disappeared." 

I  kept  no  very  strict  watch  over  her 
during  the  day,  for  I  felt  sure  she  would  find 
no  trace  of  Olivia  in  Jfoireau.  At  night  I 
saw  her  again.  She  was  worn  out  and  de- 
spondent, and  declared  herself  quite  ready 
to  return  to  Falaise  by  the  omnibus  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  saw  her  ofl^",  and 
gave  the  driver  a  fee,  to  bring  me  word  for 
what  town  she  took  her  ticket  at  the  railway- 
station.  TThen  he  returned  in  the  evening, 
he  told  me  he  had  himself  bought  her  one 
for  Honfleur,  and  started  her  fairly  on  her 
way  home. 

As  for  myself,  I  had  spent  the  day  in 
making  inquiries  at  the  oflBces  of  the  octrois 
— those  local  custom-houses  which  stand  at 
every  entrance  into  a  town  or  village  in 
France,  for  the  gathering  of  trifling,  vexa- 
tious taxes  upon  articles  of  food  and  mer- 
chandise. At  one  of  these  I  had  learned 
that,  three  or  four  weeks  ago,  a  young 
Englishwoman  with  a  little  girl  had  passed 
by  on  foot,  each  carrying  a  small  bundle, 
which  had  not  been  examined.  It  was  the 
octroi  on  the  road  to  Granville,  which  was 
between  thirty  and  forty  miles  away. 
From  Granville  was  the  nearest  route  to  the 
Channel  Islands.     'Was  it  not  possible  that. 
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Olivia  had  resolved  to  seek  refuge  there 
again  ?  Perhaps  to  seek  me !  My  heart, 
bowed  down  by  the  sad  picture  of  her  and 
the  little  child  leaving  the  town  on  foot, 
beat  high  again  at  the  thought  of  Olivia  in 
Guernsey. 

I  set  off  for  Granville  by  the  omnibus 
next  morning,  and  made  further  inquiries  at 
every  village  we  passed  through,  whether 
any  thing  had  been  seen  of  a  young  Eng- 
lishwoman and  a  little  girl.  At  first  the 
answer  was  yes ;  then  it  became  a  matter 
of  doubt ;  at  last  everywhere  they  replied 
by  a  discouraging  no.  At  one  point  of  our 
journey  we  passed  a  dilapidated  sign -post 
•with  a  rude,  black  figure  of  the  Virgin 
hanging  below  it.  I  could  just  decipher 
upon  one  finger  of  the  post,  in  half  oblit- 
erated letters,  "  Ville-en-bois."  It  recurred 
to  me  that  this  was  the  place  where  fever 
was  raging  like  the  pest. 

"  It  is  a  poor  place,"  said  tbe  driver,  dis- 
paragingly ;  "  there  is  nothing  there  but  the 
fever,  and  a  good  angel  of  a  cure,  who  is 
the  only  doctor  into  the  bargain.  It  is  two 
leagues  and  a  kilometre,  and  it  is  on  the 
road  to  nowhere." 

I  could  not  stop  in  my  quest  to  turn 
aside,  and  visit  this  village  smitten  with 
fever,  though  I  felt  a  strong  inclination  to 
do  so.  At  Granville  I  learned  that  a  young 
lady  and  a  child  had  made  the  voyage  to 
Jersey  a  short  time  before;  and  I  went  on 
witb  stronger  bope.  But  in  Jersey  I  could 
obtain  no  further  information  about  ber ; 
nor  in  Guernsey,  whither  I  felt  sure  Olivia 
would  certainly  have  proceeded.  I  took 
one  day  more  to  cross  over  to  Sark,  and 
consult  Tardif ;  but  he  knew  no  more  than 
I  did.  He  absolutely  refused  to  believe  that 
Olivia  was  dead. 

"  In  August,"  he  said,  "  I  shall  hear  from 
her.  Take  courage  and  comfort.  She 
promised  it.  and  she  will  keep  her  promise. 
If  she  had  known  herself  to  be  dying,  she 
would  have  sent  me  word." 

"  It  is  a  long  time  to  wait,"  I  said,  with 
an  utter  sinking  of  spirit. 

"It  is  a  long  time  to  wait!  "  he  echoed, 
lifting  up  his  hands,  and  letting  them  fall 
again  with  a  gesture  of  weariness;  "but 
we  must  wait  and  hope." 


To  wait  in  impatience,  and  to  hope  at 
times,  and  despair  at  times,  I  returned  to 
London. 


CHAPTER   THE   FORTY-FOURTH. 

THE   LAW   OF   MAEBIAGE. 

OxE  of  my  first  proceedings,  after  my 
return,  was  to  ascertain  how  the  English 
law  stood  with  regard  to  Olivia's  position. 
Fortunately  for  me,  one  of  Dr.  Senior's  old- 
est friends  was  a  lawyer  of  great  repute, 
and  he  discussed  the  question  with  me  after 
a  dinner  at  his  house  at  Fulham. 

"There  seems  to  be  no  proof  against  the 
husband  of  any  kind,"  he  said,  after  I  had 
told  him  all. 

"Why!"  I  exclaimed,  "here  you  have 
a  girl,  brought  up  in  luxury  and  wealth, 
willing  to  brave  any  poverty  rather  than 
continue  to  live  witb  him." 

"  A  girl's  whim,"  he  said  ;  "  mania,  per- 
haps.    Is  there  insanity  in  her  family  ? '' 

"  She  is  as  sane  as  I  am,"  I  answered. 
"  Is  there  no  law  to  protect  a  wife  against 
the  companionship  of  such  a  woman  as  this 
second  Mrs.  Foster?  " 

"  The  husband  introduces  her  as  his 
cousin,"  he  rejoined,  "and  places  her  in 
some  little  authority  on  the  plea  that  his 
wife  is  too  young  to  be  left  alone  safely  in 
Continental  botels.  There  is  no  reasonable 
objection  to  be  taken  to  that." 

"  Then  Foster  could  compel  her  to  re- 
turn to  him  ?  "  I  said. 

"  As  far  as  I  see  into  the  case,  he  cer- 
tainly could,"  was  the  answer,  which  drove 
me  nearly  frantic. 

"But  there  is  this  second  marriage,"  I 
objected. 

"  There  lies  the  kernel  of  the  case,"  he 
said,  daintily  peeling  his  walnuts.  "  You 
tell  me  there  are  papers,  which  you  believe 
to  be  forgeries,  purporting  to  be  the  medi- 
cal certificate  with  corroborative  proof  of 
her  death.  Now,  if  the  wife  be  guilty  of 
framing  these,  the  husband  will  bring  them 
against  her  as  the  grounds  on  which  he  felt 
free  to  contract  his  second  marriage.  She 
has  done  a  very  foolish  and  a  very  wicked 
thing  there." 
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"  You  think  she  did  it  ?  "  I^isked. 

He  smiled  significantly,  but  without  say- 
ing any  thing. 

"  I  cannot !  "  I  cried. 

"  Ah  !  you  are  blind,"  he  replied,  with 
the  same  maddening  smile  ;  "  but  let  me  re- 
turn. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  husband 
has  forged  these  papers,  it  would  go  far 
with  me  as  strong  presumptive  evidence 
against  him,  upon  which  we  might  go  in 
for  a  divorce,  not  a  separation  merely.  If 
the  young  lady  had  remained  Avith  him  till 
she  had  collected  proof  of  his  unfaithful- 
ness to  her,  this,  with  his  subsequent  mar- 
riage to  the  same  person  during  her  lifetime, 
would  probably  have  set  her  absolutely  fi-ee." 

"  Divorced  from  him?  "  I  said. 

"Divorce,"  he  repeated. 

"  But  what  can.  be  done  now  ?  "  I  ashed. 

"All  you  can  do,"  he  answered,  "is  to 
establish  your  influence  over  this  feUow,  and 
go  cautiously  to  work  with  him.  As  long 
as  the  lady  is  in  France,  if  she  be  alive,  and 
he  is,  too  ill  to  go  after  her,  she  is  safe.  You 
may  convince  him  by  degrees  that  it  is  to 
his  interest  to  come  to  some  terras  with  her. 
A  formal  deed  of  separation  might  be  agreed 
upon,  and  drawn  up  ;  but  even  that  will  not 
perfectly  secure  her  in  the  future." 

I  was  compelled  to  remain  satisfied  with 
this  opinion.  Yet  how  could  I  be  satisfied, 
while  Olivia,  if  she  was  still  living,  was 
wandering  about  homeless,  and,  as  I  feared, 
desitute,  in  a  foreign  country  ? 

I  made  my  first  call  upon  Foster  the 
next  evening.  Mrs.  Foster  had  been  to 
Brook  Street  every  day  since  her  return,  to 
inquire  for  me,  and  to  leave  an  urgent  mes- 
sage that  I  should  go  to  Bellringer  Street  as 
soon  as  I  was  again  in  town.  The  lodging- 
house  looked  almost  as  wretched  as  the  for- 
saken dwelling  down  at  Noireau,  where 
Olivia  had  perhaps  been  living;  and  the 
stifling,  musty  air  inside  it  almost  made  me 
gasp  for  breath. 

"  So  you  are  come  back !  "  was  Foster's 
greeting,  as  I  entered  the  dingy  room. 

"  Yes,"  I  replied.     ■ 

"  I  need  not  ask  what  success  you've 
had,"  he  said,  sneering,  '  Why  so  pale  and 
wan,  fond  lover  ? '  Your  trip  has  not  agreed 
with  you,  that  is  plain  enough.     It  did  not 


agree  with  Carry,  either,  for  she  came  back 
swearing  she  would  never  go  on  such  a 
wild-goose  chase  again.  You  know  I  was 
quite  opposed  to  her  going  ?  " 

"No,"  I  said,  incredulously.  The  dia- 
mond ring  had  disappeared  from  his  finger, 
and  it  was  easy  to  guess  how  the  funds  had 
been  raised  for  the  journey. 

"Altogether  opposed,"  he  repeated.  "I 
believe  Olivia  is  dead.  I  am  quite  sure  she 
has  never  been  under  this  roof  with  me,  as 
Miss  Ellen  Martineau  has  been.  I  should 
have  known  it  as  surely  as  ever  a  tiger 
scented  its  prey.  Do  you  suppose  I  have 
no  sense  keen  enough  to  tell  me  she  was  in. 
the  very  house  where  I  was?  " 

"Nonsense!"  I  answered.  His  eyes 
glistened  cruelly,  and  made  me  almost  ready 
to  spring  upon  him.  I  could  have  seized 
him  by  the  throat  and  shaken  him  to  death, 
in  ray  sudden  passion  of  loathing  against 
him ;  but  I  sat  quiet,  and  ejaculated  "  Non- 
sense !  "  Such  power  has  the  spirit  of  the 
nineteenth  century  among  civilized  classes. 

"  Olivia  is  dead,"  he  said,  in  a  solemn 
tone.  "I  am  convinced  of  that  from  an- 
other reason  :  through  all  the  misery  of  our 
marriage,  I  never  knew  her  guilty  of  an  un- 
truth, not  the  smallest.  She  was  as  true  as 
the  Gospel.  Do  you  think  you  or  Carry 
could  make  me  believe  that  she  would  trifle 
with  such  an  awful  subject  as  her  own 
death  ?  No.  I  would  take  my  oath  that 
Olivia  would  never  have  had  that  letter 
sent,  or  write  to  me  those  few  lines  of  fare- 
well, but  to  let  me  know  that  she  was  really 
dead." 

His  voice  faltered  a  little,  as  though 
even  he  were  moved  by  the  thought  of  her 
early  death.  Mrs.  Foster  glanced  at  him 
jealously,  and  he  looked  back  at  her  with  a 
provoking  curve  about  his  lips.  For  the 
moment  there  was  more  hatred  than  love 
in  the  regards  exchanged  between  them.  I 
saw  it  was  useless  to  pursue  the  subject. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "I  came  to  arrange  a 
time  for  Dr.  Lowry  to  visit  you  with  me, 
for  the  purpose  of  a  thoroiigh  examination. 
It  is  possible  that  Dr.  Senior  may  be  induced 
to  join  us,  though  he  has  retired  from  prac- 
tice. I  am  anxious  for  his  opinion  as  well 
as  Lowry's." 
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"Ton  reallr  wish  to  cure  me?"  lie  an- 
swered, raising  his  eyebrows. 

"To  be  sure,"  I  replied.  "I  can  have 
no  other  object  in  undertaking  your  case. 
Do  you  imagine  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  ?  It  is 
possible  that  your  death  would  be  a  greater 
benefit  to  the  world  than  your  life,  but  that 
is  no  question  for  me  to  decide.  Xeither  is 
it  for  me  to  consider  whether  you  are  my 
friend  or  my  enemy.  There  is  simply  a  life 
to  be  saved  if  possible ;  whose,  is  not  my 
business.     Do  you  understand  me  ?  " 

"  I  think  so,"  he  said.  "I  am  nothing 
except  material  for  you  to  exercise  your 
craft  upon." 

"Precisely,"  I  answered;  "that  and 
nothing  more.  As  some  writer  says,  '  It  is 
a  mere  matter  of  instinct  with  me,  I  attend 
you  just  as  a  Newfoundland  dog  saves  a 
drowning  man.' " 

I  went  from  him  to  Hanover  Street, 
where  I  found  Captain  Carey,  who  met  me 
with  the  embarrassment  and  shamefaced- 
ness  of  a  young  girl.  I  had  not  yet  seen 
them  since  my  return  from  Xormandy. 
Tliere  was  much  to  tell  them,  though  they 
already  knew  that  my  expedition  had  failed, 
and  that  it  was  still  doubtful  whether  EUen 
Martineau  and  Olivia  were  the  same  person. 

Captain  Carey  walked  along  the  street 
with  me  toward  home.  He  had  taken  my 
arm  in  his  most  confidential  manner,  but  he 
did  not  open  his  lips  till  we  reached  Brook 
Street. 

"Martin,"  he  said,  "I've  turned  it  over 
in  my  own  mind,  and  I  agree  with  Tardif. 
Olivia  is  no  more  dead  than  you  or  me.  We 
shall  find  out  all  about  it  in  Angust,  if  not 
before.  Cheer  up,  my  boy!  I  tell  you 
what :  Julia  and  I  will  wait  till  we  are  sure 
about  Olivia." 

"!N'o,  no,"  I  interrupted;  "you  and 
Julia  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  When  is 
your  wedding  to  be  ?  " 

"  If  you  have  no  objection,"  he  answered 
— "  have  you  the  least  shadow  of  an  objec- 
tion ? '.' 

"Not  a  shadow  of  a  shadow,"  I  said. 

"Well,  then,"  he  resumed,  bashfully, 
"what  do  you  think  of  August?  It  is  a 
pleasant  month,  and  would  give  us  time  for 
that  trip  to  Switzerland,  you  know.     Not 


any  sooner,  because  of  your  poor  mother ; 
and  later,  if  you  like  that  better." 

"Not  a  day  later,"  I  said;  "my  father 
has  been  married  again  these  four  months." 

Yet  I  felt  a  little  sore  for  my  mother's 
memory.  How  quickly  it  was  fading  away 
fi-om  every  heart  but  mine !  If  I  could  but 
go  to  her  now,  and  pour  out  all  my  troubled 
thoughts  into  her  listening,  indulgent  ear! 
Not  even  Olivia  herself,  who  could  never  be 
to  me  more  than  she  was  at  this  moment, 
could  fill  her  place. 


CHAPTER  THE  FOETY-FIFTH. 

FULFILLING   THE   PLEDGE. 

We — that  is.  Dr.  Senior,  Lowry,  and  I 
— made  our  examination  of  Foster,  and  held 
our  consultation,  three  days  from  that  time. 

There  was  no  doubt  whatever  that  he 
was  suflfering  from  the  same  disease  as  that 
which  had  been  the  death  of  my  motl^er — 
a  disease  almost  invariably  fatal,  sooner  or 
later.  A  few  cases  of  cure,  under  most 
favorable  circumstances,  had  been  reported 
during  the  last  half  -  century ;  but  the 
chances  were  dead  against  Foster's  recovery. 
In  all  probability,  a  long  and  painful  illness, 
terminating  in  inevitable  death,  lay  before 
him.  In  the  opinion  of  my  two  senior  phy- 
sicians, all  that  I  could  do  would  be  to  al- 
leviate the  worst  pangs  of  it. 

His  case  haunted  me  day  and  night.  In 
that  deep  under-current  of  consciousness 
which  lurks  beneath  our  surface  sensations 
and  impressions,  there  was  always  present 
the  image  of  Foster,  with  his  pale,  cynical 
face,  and  pitiless  eyes.  With  this,  was  the 
perpetual  remembrance  that  a  subtile  mal- 
ady, beyond  the  reach  of  our  skill,  was 
slowly  eating  away  his  life.  The  man  I 
abhorred;  but  the  sufferer,  mysteriously 
linked  with  the  memories  which  clung 
about  my  mother,  aroused  her  most  urgent, 
instinctive  compassion.  Only  once  before 
had  I  watched  the  conflict  between  disease 
and  its  remedy  with  so  intense  an  interest. 

It  was  a  day  or  two  after  our  consulta- 
tion that  I  came  accidentally  upon  the  little 
note-book  which  I  had  kept  in  Guernsey — a 
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private  note-book,  accessible  only  to  myself. 
It  was  night;  Jack,  as  usual,  was  gone  out, 
and  I  was  alone.  I  turned  over  the  leaves 
merely  for  listless  want  of  occupation.  All 
at  once  I  came  upon  an  entry,  made  in  con- 
nection with  my  mother's  illness,  which  re- 
called to  me  the  discovery  I  believed  I  had 
made  of  a  remedy  for  her  disease,  had  it 
only  been  applied  in  its  earlier  stages.  It 
had  slipped  out  of  my  mind,  but  now  my 
memory  leaped  upon  it  with  irresistible 
force. 

I  must  tell  the  whole  truth,  however 
terrible  and  humiliating  it  may  be.  Whether 
I  had  been  true  or  false  to  myself  up  to  that 
moment  I  cannot  say,  I  liad  taken  upon 
myself  the  care,  and,  if  possible,  the  cure  of 
this  man,  who  was  my  enemy,  if  I  had  an 
enemy  in  the  world.  His  life  and  mine 
could  not  run  parallel  without  great  grief 
and  hurt  to  me,  and  to  one  dearer  than  my- 
self, Xow  that  a  better  chance  was  thrust 
upon  me  in  his  favor,  I  shrank  from  seizing 
it  with  unutterable  reluctance.  I  turned 
heart-sick  at  the  thought  of  it.  I  tried  my 
utmost  to  shake  off  the  grip  of  my  memory, 
"Was  it  possible  that,  in  the  core  of  my 
heart,  I  wished  this  man  to  die  ? 

Yes,  I  wished  him  to  die.  Conscience 
flashed  the  answer  across  the  inner  depths 
of  my  soul,  as  a  glare  of  lightning  over  the 
sharp  crags  and  cruel  waves  of  our  island 
in  a  midnight  storm.  I  saw  with  terrible 
distinctness  that  there  had  been  lurking 
within  a  sure  sense  of  satisfaction  in  the 
certainty  that  he  must  die.  I  had  suspected 
nothing  of  it  till  that  moment. '  "When  I  told 
him  it  was  the  instinct  of  a  physician  to  save 
his  patient,  I  spoke  the  truth.  But  I  found 
something  within  me  deeper  than  instinct, 
that  was  waiting  and  watching  for  the  fatal 
issue  of  his  malady,  with  a  tranquil  security 
80  profound  that  it  never  stirred  the  surface 
of  my  consciousness,  or  lifted  up  its  ghostly 
face  to  the  light  of  conscience. 

I  took  up  my  note-book,  and  went  away 
to  my  room,  lest  Jack  should  come  in  sud- 
denly, and  read  my  secret  on  my  face,  I 
thrust  the  book  into  a  drawer  in  my  desk,  and 
locked  it  away  out  of  my  sight.  "What  need 
had  I  to  trouble  myself  with  it  or  its  con- 
tents?    I  found    a  book,   one  of   Charles 


Dickens's  most  amusing  stories,  and  set 
myself  resolutely  to  read  it ;  laughing  aloud 
at  its  drolleries,  and  reading  faster  and  faster ; 
while  all  the  time  thoughts  came  crowding 
into  my  mind  of  my  mother's  pale,  worn 
face,  and  the  pains  she  suffered,  and  the 
remedy  found  out  too  late.  These  images 
grew  so  strong  at  last  that  my  eyes  ran  over 
the  sentences  mechanically,  but  my  brain 
refased  to  take  in  the  meaning  of  them.  I 
threw  the  book  from  me ;  and,  leaning  my 
head  on  my  hands,  I  let  all  the  waves  of 
that  sorrowful  memory  flow  over  me. 

How  strong  they  were!  how  persistent! 
I  could  hear  the  tones  of  her  languid  voice, 
and  see  the  light  lingering  to  the  last  in  h*3r 
dim  eyes,  whenever  they  met  mine.  A 
shudder  crept  through  me  as  I  recollected 
how  she  travelled  that  dolorous  road,  slowly, 
day  by  day,  down  to  the  grave.  Other  ftet 
were  beginning  to  tread  the  same  paint  J 
journey ;  but  there  was  yet  time  to  staj 
them,  and  the  power  to  do  it  was  intrusted 
to  me.     What  was  I  to  do  with  my  power  ? 

It  seemed  cruel  that  this  power  should 
come  to  me  from  my  mothers  death.  If 
she  were  living  still,  or  if  she  had  died  from 
any  other  cause,  the  discovery  of  this  rem- 
edy would  never  have  been  made  by  me. 
And  I  was  to  take  it  as  a  sort  of  miraculous 
gift,  purchased  by  her  pangs,  and  bestow  it 
upon  the  only  man  I  hated.  For  I  hated 
him;  I  said  so  to  myself,  muttering  the 
words  between  my  teeth. 

What  was  the  value  of  his  life,  that  I 
shoTlld  ransom  it  by  such  a  sacrifice?  A 
mean,  selfish,  dissipated  life — a  life  that 
would  be  Olivia's  curse  as  long  as  it  lasted. 
For  an  instant  a  vision  stood  out  clear  be- 
fore me,  and  made  my  heart  beat  fast,  of 
Olivia  free,  as  she  must  be  in  the  space  of  a 
few  months,  should  I  leave  the  disease  to 
take  its  eourse  ;  free  and  happy,  disenthralled 
from  the  most  galling  of  all  bondage. 
Could  I  not  win  her  then?  She  knew 
already  that  I  loved  her;  would  she  not 
soon  learn  to  love  me  in  return?  If  Olivia 
were  living,  what  an  irreparable  injury  it 
would  be  to  her  for  this  man  to  recover  I 

That  seemed  to  settle  the  question.  I 
could  not  be  the  one  to  doom  her  to  a 
continuation  of  the  misery  she  was  enduring. 
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It  was  irrational  and  over-scrupulous  of  my 
conscience  to  demand  sucli  a  thing  from  me. 
I  would  use  all  the  means  practised  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  treatment  to  render  the 
recovery  of  my  patient  possible,  and  so 
fulfil  my  duty.  I  would  carefully  follow 
all  Dr.  Senior's  suggestions.  He  was  an 
experienced  and  very  skilful  physician ;  I 
could  not  do  better  than  submit  my  judg- 
ment to  his. 

Besides,  how  did  I  know  that  this  fan- 
cied discovery  of  mine  was  of  the  least 
value  ?  I  had  never  had  a  chance  of  mak- 
ing experiment  of  it,  and  no  doubt  it  was 
an  idle  chimera  of  my  brain,  when  it  was 
Overwrought  by  anxiety  for  my  mother's 
sake.  I  had  not  hitherto  thought  enough  of 
it  to  ask  the  opinion  of  any  of  my  medical 
fi"iends  and  colleagues.  Why  should  I  at- 
tach any  importance  to  it  now  ?  Let  it  rest. 


Xot  a  soul  knew  of  it  but  myself.  I  had  a 
perfect  right  to  keep  or  destroy  my  own 
notes.  Suppose  I  destroyed  that  one  at 
once  ? 

I  unlocked  the  desk,  and  took  out  my 
book  again.  The  leaf  on  which  these  spe- 
cial notes  were  written  was  already  loose, 
and  might  have  been  easily  lost  at  any  time, 
I  thouglit,  I  burned  it  by  the  flame  of  the 
gas,  and  threw  the  brown  ashes  into  the 
grate.  For  a  few  minutes  I  felt  elated,  as 
if  set  free  from  an  oppressive  burden ;  and 
I  returned  to  the  story  I  had  been  reading, 
and  laughed  more  heartily  than  before  at  the 
grotesque  turn  of  the  incidents.  But  before 
long  the  tormenting  question  came  up  again. 
The  notes  were  not  lost.  They  seemed  now 
to  be  burned  in  upon  my  brain. 

The  power  has  been  put  into  your  hands 
to  save  life,   said  my  conscience,   and  you 
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are  resolving  to  let  it  perish.  "What  have 
you  to  do  with  the  fact  that  the  nature  is 
mean,  selfish,  cruel?  It  is  the  physical  life 
simply  that  you  have  to  deal  with.  What 
is  beyond  that  rests  in  the  hands  of  God. 
What  He  is  about  to  do  with  this  soul  is  no 
question  for  you.  Your  office  pledges  you 
to  cure  him  if  you  can,  and  the  fulfilment 
of  this  duty  is  required  of  you.  If  you 
let  this  man  die,  you  are  a  murderer. 

But,  I  said  in  answer  to  myself,  consider 
what  trivial  chances  the  whole  thing  has 
hung  upon.  Besides  the  accident  that  this 
was  my  mother's  malady,  there  was  the 
chance  of  Lowry  not  being  called  from 
home.  The  man  was  his  patien^  not  mine. 
After  that  there  was  the  chance  of  Jack 
going  to  see  him,  instead  of  me ;  or  of  him 
refusing  my  attendance.  If  the  chain  had 
broken  at  one  of  these  links,  no  responsi- 
bility could  have  fallen  upon  me.  He  would 
have  died,  and  all  the  good  results  of  his 
death  would  have  followed  naturally.  Let 
it  rest  at  that. 

But  it  could  not  rest  at  that.  I  fought  a 
battle  with  myself  all  through  the  quiet 
night,  motionless  and  in  silence,  lest  Jack 
should  become  aware  that  I  was  not  sleep- 
ing. How  should  I  ever  face  him,  or  grasp 
his  hearty  hand  again,  with  such  a  secret 
weiglit  upon  my  soul?  Yet  how  could  I 
resolve  to  save  Foster  at  the  cost  of  doom- 
ing Olivia  to  a  life-long  bondage  should  he 
discover  where  she  was,  or  to  life-long  pov- 
erty should  she  remain  concealed  ?  If  I  were 
only  sure  that  she  was  alive !  But  if  she 
were  dead — why,  then  all  motive  for  keep- 
ing back  this  chance  of  saving  him  would  be 
taken  away.  It  was  for  her  sake  merely 
that  I  hesitated. 

For  her  sake,  but  for  my  own  as  well, 
said  my  conscience;  for  the  subtle  hope, 
which  had  taken  deeper  root  day  by  day, 
that  by-and-by  the  only  obstacle  between 
us  would  be  removed.  Suppose  then  that  he 
was  dead,  and  Olivia  was  free  to  love  me,  to 
become  my  wife.  Would  not  her  very 
closeness  to  me  be  a  reproving  presence  for- 
ever at  my  side  ?  Could  I  ever  recall  the 
days  before  our  iharriage,  as  men  recall  them 
when  they  are  growing  gray  and  wrinkled, 
as  a  happy  golden  time?     Would  there  not 


always  be  a  haunting  sense  of  perfidy,  and 
disloyalty  to  duty,  standing  between  me  and 
her  clear  truth  and  singleness  of  heart? 
There  could  be  no  happiness  for  me,  even 
with  Olivia,  my  cherished  and  honored  wife> 
if  I  had  this  weight  and  cloud  resting  upon 
my  conscience. 

Xhe  morning  dawned  before  I  could 
decide.  The  decision,  when  made,  brought 
no  feeling  of  relief  or  triumph  to  me.  As 
soon  as  it  was  probable  that  Dr.  Senior 
could  see  me,  I  was  at  his  house  at  Fulhara  ; 
and  in  rapid,  almost  incoherent  words  laid 
what  I  believed  to  be  my  important  dis- 
covery before  him.  He  sat  thinking  for 
some  time,  running  over  in  his  own  mind 
such  cases  as  had  come  under  his  own 
observation.  After  a  while  a  gleam  of 
pleasure  passed  over  his  face,  and  his  eyes 
brightened  as  he  looked  at  me. 

"  I  congratulate  you,  Martin,"  he  said, 
"though  I  wish  Jack  had  hit  upon  this. 
I  believe  it  will  prove  a  real  benefit  to  our 
science.  Let  me  turn  it  over  a  little  longer, 
and  consult  some  of  my  colleagues  about  it. 
But  I  think  you  are  right.  You  are  about  to 
try  it  on  poor  Foster?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  answered,  with  a  chilly  sensa- 
tion in  my  veins,  the  natural  reaction  upon 
the  excitement  of  the  past  night. 

"It  can  do  him  no  harm,"  he  said,  "  and 
in  my  opinion  it  will  prolong  his  life  to  old 
age,  if  he  is  careful  of  himself.  I  will  write 
a  paper  on  the  subject  for  the  Lancet^  if  you 
will  allow  me." 

"With  all  my  heart,"  I  said  sadly. 

The  old  physician  regarded  me  for  a  min- 
ute with  his  keen  eyes,  which  had  looked 
through  the  window  of  disease  into  many  a 
human  soul.  I  shrank  from  tlie  scrutiny, 
but  I  need  not  have  done  so.  He  grasj^ed 
my  hand  firmly  and  closely  in  his  own. 

"God  bless  you,  Martin!  "  he  said,  "God 
bless  you !  " 


CHAPTER   THE  FORTY-SIXTH. 

A    DEED   OF   SEPAEATIOIf. 

That  keen,  benevolent  glance  of  Dr. 
Senior's  was  hke  a  gleam  of  sunliglit  pierc- 
ing  through    the  deepest  recesses  of  my 
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troubled  spirit.  I  felt  that  I  was  no  longer 
fighting  my  fight  out  alone.  A  friendly  eye 
was  upon  me ;  a  friendly  voice  was  cheer- 
ing me  on.  "  The  dead  shall  look  me 
through  and  through,"  says  Tennyson,  For 
my  part  I  should  wish  for  a  good,  wise  man 
to  look  me  through  and  through ;  feel  the 
pulse  of  my  soul  from  time  to  time,  when  it 
was  ailing,  and  detect  what  was  there  con- 
trary to  reason  and  to  right.  Dr.  Senior's 
hearty  "God  bless  you!  "  brought  strength 
and  blessing  with  it. 

I  went  straight  from  Fulham  to  Bell- 
ringer  Street.  A  healthy  impulse  to  fulfil 
all  my  duty,  however  difficult,  was  in  its 
first  fervid  moment  of  action.  ISTeverthe- 
less  there  was  a  subtle  hope  within  me 
founded  upon  one  chance  that  was  left — it 
was  just  possible  that  Foster  might  refuse  to 
be  made  the  subject  of  an  experiment;  for 
an  experiment  it  was. 

I  found  him  not  yet  out  of  bed.  Mrs. 
Foster  was  busy  at  her  task  of  engrossing  in 
the  sitting-room — a  task  she  performed  so 
well  that  I  could  not  believe  but  that  she 
had  been  long  accustomed  to  it.  I  followed 
her  to  Foster's  bedroom,  a  small  close  attic 
at  the  back,  with  a  cheerless  view  of  chim- 
neys and  the  roofs  of  houses.  There  was  no 
means  of  ventilation,  except  by  opening  a 
window  near  the  head  of  the  bed,  when  the 
draught  of  cold  air  would  blow  full  upon 
him.  He  looked  exceedingly  worn  and  wan. 
The  doubt  crossed  me,  whether  the  disease 
had  not  made  more  progress  than  we  sup- 
posed. His  face  fell  as  he  saw  the  expres- 
sion upon  mine. 

"  Worse,  eh  ?  "  he  said ;  *'  don't  say  I  am 
worse.'' 

I  sat  down  beside  him,  and  told  him 
what  I  believed  to  be  his  chance  of  life ; 
not  concealing  from  him  that  I  proposed  to 
try,  if  he  gave  his  consent,  a  mode  of  treat- 
ment which  had  never  been  practised  be- 
fore. His  eye,  keen  and  sharp  as  that  of  a 
lynx,  seemed  to  read  my  thoughts  as  Dr. 
Senior's  had  done. 

"Martin  Dobr^e,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  so 
diflferent  from  his  ordinary  caustic  tone  that 
it  almost  startled  me,  "  I  can  trust  you.  I 
put  myself  with  implicit  confidence  into 
your  hands." 


The  last  chance — dare  I  say  the  last 
hope? — was  gone.  I  stood  pledged  on  my 
honor  as  a  physician,  to  employ  this  dis- 
covery, which  had  been  laid  open  to  me  by 
my  mother's  fatal  illness,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  man  whose  life  was  most  liarmful  to 
Olivia  and  myself.  I  felt  suftbcated,  stifled. 
I  opened  the  window  for  a  minute  or  two, 
and  leaned  through  it  to  catch  the  fresh 
breath  of  the  outer  air. 

"I  must  tell  you,"  I  said,  when  I  drew 
my  head  in  again,  "  that  you  must  not  ex- 
pect to  regain  your  health  and  strength  so 
completely  as  to  be  able  to  return  to  your 
old  dissipations.  You  must  make  up  your 
mind  to  lead  a  regular,  quiet,  abstemious 
life,  avoiding  all  excitement.  Nine  months 
out  of  the  twelve  at  least,  if  not  the  whole 
year,  you  must  spend  in  the  country  for  the 
sake  of  fresh  air.  A  life  in  town  would  kill 
you  in  six  months.  But  if  you  are  careful 
of  yourself  you  may  live  to  sixty  or  seven- 
ty." 

"  Life  at  any  price !  "  he  answered,  in 
his  old  accents,  "  yet  you  put  it  in  a  dreary 
light  before  me.  It  hardly  seems  worth 
while  to  buy  such  an  existence,  especially 
with  that  wife  of  mine  down-stairs,  who 
cannot  endure  the  country,  and  is  only  a 
companion  for  a  town-life.  Now,  if  it  had 
been  Olivia — you  could  imagine  life  in  the 
country  endurable  with  Olivia  ? " 

What  could  I  answer  to  such  a  question, 
which  ran  through  me  like  an  electric 
shock?  A  brilliant  phantasmagoria  flashed 
across  my  brain — a  house  in  Guernsey  with 
Olivia  in  it — sunshine — flowers — the  singing 
of  birds — the  music  of  the  sea — the  pure, 
exhilarating  atmosphere.  It  had  vanished 
into  a  dead  blank  before  I  opened  my 
mouth,  though  probably  a  moment's  silence 
had  not  intervened.  Foster's  lips  were 
curled  into  a  mocking  smUe. 

"  There  would  be  more  chance  for  you 
now,"  I  said,  "if  you  could  have  better  air 
than  this." 

"  How  can  I  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Be  frank  with  me,"  I  answered,  "and 
tell  me  what  your  means  are.  It  would  be 
worth  your  while  to  spend  your  last  far- 
thing upon  this  chance." 

"  Is  it  not  enough  to  make  a  man  mad," 
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he  said,  "  to  know  there  are  thousands  lying 
in  the  bank  in  his  wife's  name,  and  he  can- 
not touch  a  penny  of  it?  It  is  life  itself  to 
me;  yet  I  may  die  like  a  dog  in  this  hole 
for  the  want  of  it.  !My  death  will  lie  at 
Olivia's  door,  curse  her !  " 

He  fell  back  upon  his  pillows,  with  a 
groan  as  heavy  and  deep  as'ever  came  from 
the  heart  of  a  wretch  perishing  from  sheer 
want.  I  could  not  choose  but  feel  some  pity 
for  him ;  but  this  was  an  opportunity  I  must 
not  miss. 

"It  is  of  no  use  to  curse  her,"  I  said; 
"  come,  Foster,  let  us  talk  over  this  matter 
quietly  and  reasonably.  If  Olivia  be  alive, 
as  I  cannot  help  hoping  she  is,  your  wisest 
course  would  be  to  come  to  some  mutual 
agreement,  which  would  release  you  both 
from  your  present  difficulties ;  for  you  must 
recollect  she  is  as  penniless  as  yourself.  Let 
me  speak  to  you  as  if  I  were  her  brother. 
Of  this  one  thing  you  may  be  quite  certain, 
she  will  never  consent  to  return  to  you ; 
and  in  that  I  will  aid  her  to  the  utmost  of 
my  power.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  have  a  good  share  of  the  proper- 
ty, which  she  would  gladly  relinquish  on 
condition  that  you  left  her  alone.  iN'ow  just 
listen  carefully.  I  think  there  would  be 
small  difficulty,  if  we  set  about  it,  in  prov- 
ing that  you  were  guilty  against  her  with 
your  present  wife  ;  and  in  that  case  she  could 
claim  a  divorce  absolutely,  and  her  proper- 
ty would  remain  her  own.  Your  second 
marriage  with  the  same  person  would  set 
her  fi-ee  from  you  altogether." 

"  You  could  prove  nothing,"  he  replied, 
fiercely,  "and  my  second  marriage  is  cov- 
ered by  the  documents  I  could  produce." 

"  Which  are  forged,"  I  said,  calmly ;  "we 
will  find  out  by  whom.  You  are  in  a  net  of 
your  own  making.  But  we  do  not  wish  to 
push  this  question  to  a  legal  issue.  Let  us 
come  to  some  arrangement.  Olivia  will  con- 
sent to  any  terms  I  agree  to." 

Unconsciously  I  was  speaking  as  if  I 
knew  where  Olivia  was,  and  could  commu- 
nicate with  her  when  I  chose.  I  was  mere- 
ly anticipating  the  time  when  Tardif  felt 
sure  of  hearing  from  her.  Foster  lay  still, 
watching  me  with  his  cold,  keen  eyes. 

"If  those  letters  are  forged,"  he  said,  un- 


easily, "it  is  Olivia  who  has  forged  them. 
But  I  must  consult  my  lawyers.  I  will  let 
you  know  the  result  in  a  few  days." 

But  the  same  evening  I  received  a  note, 
desiring  me  to  go  and  see  him  immediately. 
I  was  myself  in  a  fever  of  impatience,  and 
glad  at  the  prospect  of  any  settlement  of 
this  subject,  in  the  hope  of  setting  Olivia 
free,  as  far  as  she  could  be  free  during  his 
lifetime.  He  was  looking  brighter  and  bet- 
ter than  in  the  morning,  and  an  odd  smile 
played  now  and  then  about  his  face  as  he 
talked  to  me,  after  having  desired  ^MJrs.  Fos- 
ter to  leave  us  alone  together. 

"  Mark !  "  he  said,  "  I  have  not  the 
slightest  reason  to  doubt  Olivia's  death,  ex- 
cept your  own  opinion  to  the  contrary,  which 
is  founded  upon  reasons  of  which  I  know 
nothing.  But,  acting  on  the  supposition 
that  she  may  be  still  alive,  I  am  quite  will- 
ing to  enter  into  negotiations  with  her.  I 
suppose  it  must  be  through  you." 

"  It  must,"  I  answered,  "  and  it  cannot 
be  at  present.  You  will  have  to  wait  for 
some  months,  perhaps,  while  I  pursue  my 
search  for  her.  I  do  not  know  where  she 
is  any  more  than  you  do." 

A  vivid  gleam  crossed  his  face  at  these 
words,  but  whether  of  incredulity  or  satis- 
faction I  could  not  tell. 

"But  suppose  I  die  in  the  mean  time  ?  " 
he  objected. 

That  objection  was  a  fair  and  obvious 
one.  His  malady  would  not  pause  in  its  in- 
sidious attack  while  I  was  seeking  Olivia. 
I  deliberated  for  a  few  minutes,  endeavoring 
to  look  at  a  scheme  which  presented  itself 
to  me  from  every  point  of  view. 

"I  do  not  know  that  I  might  not  leave 
you  in  your  present  position,"  I  said  at  last ; 
"  it  may  be  I  am  acting  from  an  over-strained 
sense  of  duty.  But  if  you  will  give  me  a 
formal  deed  protecting  her  from  yourself,  I 
am  willing  to  advance  the  funds  necessary 
to  remove  you  to  purer  air,  and  more  open 
quarters  than  these.  A  deed  of  separation, 
which  both  of  you  must  sign,  can  be  drawn 
up,  and  receive  your  signature.  There  wiU 
be  no  doubt  as  to  getting  hers,  when  we  find 
her.  But  that  may  be  some  months  hence, 
as  I  said.     Still  I  will  run  the  risk." 

"For  her  sake  ?  "  he  said,  with  a  sneer. 
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"  For  her  sake,  simply,"  I  answered;  "I 
will  employ  a  lawyer  to  draw  up  the  deed, 
and  as  soon  as  you  sign  it  I  will  advance  the 
money  you  require.  My  treatment  of  your 
disease  I  shall  begin  at  once ;  that  foils  un- 
der my  duty  as  your  doctor ;  but  I  warn  you 
that  fresh  air  and  freedom  from  agitation  are 
almost,  if  not  positively,  essential  to  its  suc- 
cess. The  sooner  you  secure  these  for  your- 
self, the  better  your  chance.'' 

Some  further  conversation  passed  be- 
tween us,  as  to  the  stipulations  to  be  in- 
sisted upon,  and  the  division  of  the  yearly 
income  from  Olivia's  property,  for  I  would 
not  agree  to  her  alienating  any  portion  of 
it.  Foster  wished  to  drive  a  hard  bargain, 
still  with  that  odd  smile  on  his  face ;  and  it 
was  after  much  discussion  that  we  came  to 
an  agreement. 

I  had  the  deed  drawn  up  by  a  lawyer, 
who  warned  me  that,  if  Foster  sued  for  a 
restitution  of  his  rights,  they  would  be  en- 
forced. But  I  hoped  that  when  Olivia  was 
found  she  would  have  some  evidence  in  her 
own  favor,  which  would  deter  him  from 
carrying  the  case  into  court.  The  deed  was 
signed  by  Foster,  and  left  in  my  charge  till 
Olivia's  signature  could  be  obtained. 

As  soon  as  the  deed  was  secured,  I  had 
my  patient  removed  from  Bellringer  Street 
to  some  apartments  in  Fulham,  near  to  Dr. 
Senior,  whose  interest  in  the  case  was  now 
almost  equal  to  my  own.  Here,  if  I  could 
not  visit  him  every  day.  Dr.  Senior  did, 
while  his  great  professional  skill  enabled 
him  to  detect  symptoms  which  might  have 
escaped  my  less  experienced  eye.  Never 
had  any  sufferer,  under  the  highest  and 
wealthiest  ranks,  greater  care  and  science 
expended  upon  him  than  Eichard  Foster. 

The  progress  of  his  recovery  was  slow, 
but  it  was  sure.  I  felt  that  it  would  be  so 
from  the  first.  Day  by  day  I  watched  the 
pallid  hue  of  sickness  upon  his  face  chang- 
ing into  a  more  natural  tone.  I  saw  his 
strength  coming  back  by  slight  but  steady 
degrees.  The  malady  was  forced  to  retreat 
into  its  most  hidden  citadel,  where  it  might 
lurk  as  a  prisoner,  but  not  dwell  as  a  de- 
stroyer, for  many  years  to  come,  if  Foster 
would  yield  himself  to  the  regime  of  life  we 
prescribed.     But  the  malady  lingered  there, 


ready  to  break  out  again  openly,  if  its 
dungeon-door  were  set  ajar.  I  had  given 
life  to  him,  but  it  was  his  part  to  hold  it 
fast. 

There  was  no  triumph  to  me  in  this,  as 
there  would  have  been  had  my  patient  been 
any  one  else.  The  cure  aroused  much  in- 
terest among  my  colleagues,  and  made  my 
name  more  known.  But  what  was  that  to 
me?  As  long  as  this  man  lived,  Olivia  was 
doomed  to  a  lonely  and  friendless  life.  I 
tried  to  look  into  the  future  for  her,  and  saw 
it  stretch  out  into  long,  dreary  years.  I 
wondered  where  she  would  find  a  home. 
Could  I  persuade  Johanna  to  receive  her 
into  her  pleasant  dwelling,  which  would  be- 
come so  lonely  to  her  when  Captain  Carey 
had  moved  into  Julia's  house  in  St.  Peter- 
port  ?     That  was  the  best  plan  I  could  form. 


CHAPTER   THE   FOETY-SEYENTH. 

A   FEIEXDLY   CABMAX. 

Julia's  marriage  arrangements  were  go- 
ing on  speedily.  There  was  something  iron- 
ical to  me  in  the  chance  that  made  me  so 
often  the  witness  of  them.  We  were  so 
merely  cousins  again,  that  she  discussed  her 
purchases,  and  displayed  them  before  me,  as 
if  there  had  never  been  any  notion  between 
us  of  keeping  house  together.  Once  more 
I  assisted  in  the  choice  of  a  wedding-dress, 
for  the  one  made  a  year  before  was  said  to 
be  yellow  and  old-fashioned.  But  this  time 
Julia  did  not  insist  upon  having  white  satin. 
A  dainty  tint  of  gray  was  considered  more 
suitable,  either  to  her  own  complexion  or 
the  age  of  the  bridegroom.  Captain  Carey 
enjoyed  the  purchase  with  the  rapture  I  had 
failed  to  experience. 

The  wedding  was  fixed  to  take  place  the 
last  week  in  July,  a  fortnight  earlier  than 
the  time  proposed ;  it  was  also  a  fortnight 
earlier  than  the  date  I  was  looking  forward 
to  most  anxiously,  when,  if  ever,  news 
would  reach  Tardif  from  Olivia.  All  my 
plans  were  most  carefully  made,  in  the  event 
of  her  sending  word  where  she  was.  The 
deed  of  separation,  signed  by  Foster,  was 
preserved  by  me  most  cautiously,  for  I  had 
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a  sort  of  haunting  dread  that  Mrs.  Foster 
would  endeavor  to  get  possession  of  it. 
She  was  eminently  sulky,  and  had  been  so 
ever  "since  the  signing  of  the  deed.  Now 
that  Foster  was  very  near  convalescence, 
they  might  be  trying  some  stratagem  to  re- 
cover it.  But  our  servants  were  trustwor- 
thy, and  the  deed  lay  safe  in  the  drawer  of 
my  desk. 

At  last  Dr.  Senior  agreed  with  me  that 
Foster  was  sufficiently  advanced  on  the  road 
to  recovery  to  be  removed  from  Fulham  to 
the  better  air  of  the  south  coast.  The  month 
of  May  had  been  hotter  than  usual,  and  June 
was  sultry.  It  was  evidently  to  our  patient's 
advantage  to  exchange  the  atmosphere  of 
London  for  that  of  the  sea-shore,  even 
though  he  had  to  dispense  with  our  watch- 
ful attendance.  In  fact  he  could  not  very 
well  fall  back  now,  with  common  prudence 
and  self-denial.  "We  impressed  upon  him 
the  urgent  necessity  of  these  virtues,  and 
required  Mrs.  Foster  to  write  us  fully,  three 
times  a  week,  every  variation  she  might 
observe  in  his  health.  After  that  we  started 
them  off  to  a  quiet  village  in  Sussex.  I 
breathed  more  freely  when  they  were  out 
of  my  daily  sphere  of  duty. 

But  before  they  went  a  hint  of  treachery 
reached  me,  which  put  me  doubly  on  my 
guard.  One  morning,  when  Jack  and  I  were 
at  breakfast,  each  deep  in  our  papers,  with 
an  occasional  comment  to  one  another  on 
their  contents,  Simmons,  the  cabby,  was  an- 
nounced, as  asking  to  speak  to  one  or  both 
of  us  immediately.  He  was  a  favorite  with 
Jack,  who  bade  the  servant  show  him  in ; 
and  Simmons  appeared,  stroking  his  hat 
round  and  round  with  his  hand,  as  if  hardly 
knowing  what  to  do  with  his  limbs  off  the 
box. 

"  Nothing  amiss  with  your  wife,  or  the 
brats,  I  hope?  "  said  Jack. 

"  No,  Dr.  John,  no,"  he  answered,  "  there 
ain't  any  thing  amiss  with  thera,  except  be- 
ing too  many  of  'em  p'raps,  and  my  old  wom- 
an won't  own  to  that.  But  there's  some 
thing  in  the  wind  as  concerns  Dr.  Dobry, 
so  I  thought  I'd  better  come  and  give  you  a 
hint  of  it." 

"  Very  good,  Simmons,"  said  Jack. 

"  You  recollect  taking  my  cab  to  Gray's- 


Itm  Road  about  this  time  last  year,  when  I 
showed  up  so  green,  don't  you?  "  he  asked. 

"To  be  sure,"  I  said,  throwing  down  my 
paper,  and  listening  eagerly. 

"Well,  doctors,"  he  continued,  address- 
ing us  both,  "  the  very  last  Monday  as  ever 
was,  a  lady  walks  slowly  along  the  stand, 
eying  us  all  very  hard,  but  taking  no  heed 
to  any  of  'em,  till  she  catches  sight  of  me. 
That's  not  a  uncommon  event,  doctors.  My 
wife  says  there's  something  about  me  as 
gives  confidence  to  her  sek.  Anyhow,  so 
it  is,  and  I  can't  gainsay  it.  The  lady  comes 
along  very  slowly — she  looks  hard  at  me — 
she  nods  her  head,  as  much  as  to  say,  'You, 
and  your  cab,  and  your  horse,  are  what  I'm 
on  the  lookout  for ; '  and  I  gets  down, 
opens  the  door,  and  sees  her  in  quite  com- 
fortable. Says  she,  '  Drive  me  to  Messrs. 
Scott  and  Brown,  in  Gray's-Inn  Road.'  " 

"No  !  "  I  ejaculated. 

"  Yes,  doctors,"  replied  Simmons.  '  Drive 
me,'  she  says,  'to  Messrs.  Scott  and  Brown, 
Gray's-Inn  Road.'  Of  course  I  knew  the 
name  again;  I  was  vexed  enough  the  last 
time  I  were  there,  at  showing  myself  so 
green.  I  looks  hard  at  her.  A  very  fine 
make  of  a  woman,  with  hair  and  eyes  as 
black  as  coals,  and  a  impudent  look  on  her 
face  somehow.  I  turned  it  over  and  over 
again  in  my  head,  driving  her  there — could 
there  be  any  reason  in  it  ?  or  had  it  any 
thing  to  do  with  last  time  ?  and  cetera.  She 
told  me  to  wait  for  her  in  the  street ;  and 
directly  after  she  goes  in,  there  comes  down 
the  gent  I  had  seen  before,  with  a  pen  be- 
hind his  ear.  He  looks  very  hard  at  me, 
and  me  at  him.  Says  he,  '  I  think  I  have 
seen  your  face  before,  my  man.'  Very  civ- 
il ;  as  civil  as  a  orange,  as  folks  say.  '  I 
think  you  have,'  I  says.  '  Could  you  step 
up-stairs  for  a  minute  or  two  ? '  says  he, 
very  polite  ;  '  I'll  find  a  boy  to  take  charge 
of  your  horse.'  And  he  slips  a  arf-crown 
into  my  hand,  quite  pleasant." 

"  So  you  went  in,  of  course  ?  "  said  Jack. 

"Doctors,"  he  answered,  solemnly,  "I 
did  go  in.  There's  nothing  to  be  said 
against  that.  The  lady  is  sitting  in  a  orfice 
up-stairs,  talking  to  another  gent,  with  hair 
and  eyes  like  hers,  as  black  as  coals,  and 
the  same  look   of  brass  on    his  face.      AU 
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three  of  'em  looked  a  little  under  the  weath- 
er. '  What's  Tour  name,  my  man  ? '  asked 
the  black  gent.  'Walker,'  I  says.  ^ And 
where  do  you  live  ? '  he  says,  taking  me  se- 
rious. 'In  Queer  Street,'  I  says,  with  a  lit- 
tle wink  to  show  'em  I  were  up  to  a  trick  or 
two.  They  all  three  larfed  a  little  among 
themselves,  but  not  in  a  pleasant  sort  of 
way.  Then  the  gent  begins  again.  '  ily 
good  fellow,'  he  says,  '  we  want  you  to  give 
us  a  little  information  that  'ud  be  of  use  to 
us,  and  we  are  willing  to  pay  you  handsome 
for  it.  It  can't  do  you  any  harm,  nor  no- 
body else,  for  it's  only  a  matter  of  business. 
You're  not  above  taking  ten  shillings  for  a 
bit  of  useful  information  ? '  '  Is  ot  by  no 
manner  of  means,'  I  says." 

"Go  on,"  I  said,  impatiently,  as  Simmons 
paused  to  look  as  hard  at  us  as  he  had  done 
at  these  people. 

"  Jest  so,  doctors,"  he  continued,  "  but 
this  time  I  was  minding  my  P's  and  Q's. 
*  You  know  Dr.  Senior,  of  Brook  Street? ' 
he  says.  '  The  old  doctor  ? '  I  says ;  '  he's 
retired  out  of  town.'  'Xo,'  he  says,  'nor 
the  young  doctor  neither;  but  there's  an- 
other of  'era  isn't  there  ? '  '  Dr.  Dobry  ? ' 
I  says.  '  Yes, '  he  says,  '  he  often  takes  your 
cab,  my  friend  ? '  '  First  one  and  then  the 
other,'  I  says,  '  sometimes  Dr.  John  and 
sometimes  Dr.  Dobry.  They're  as  thick  as 
brothers,  and  thicker.'  '  Good  friends  of 
yours?'  he  says.  '  Well, '  says  I,  'they  take 
my  cab  when  they  can  have  it ;  but  there's 
not  much  friendship,  as  I  see,  in  that.  It's 
the  best  cab  and  horse  on  the  stand,  though 
I  say  it,  as  shouldn't.  Dr.  John's  pretty 
fair,  but  the  other's  no  great  favorite  of 
mine.'     'Ah!'  he  says." 

Simmons's  face  was  illuminated  with  de- 
light, and  he  winked  sportively  at  us. 

"  It  were  all  flummery,  doctors,"  he  said ; 
"  I  don't  deny  as  Dr.  John  is  a  older  friend, 
and  a  older  favorite ;  but  that  is  neither  here 
nor  there.  I  jest  see  them  setting  a  trap, 
and  I  wanted  to  have  a  finger  in  it.  '  Ah ! ' 
he  says,  '  all  we  want  to  know,  but  we  do 
want  to  know  tliat  very  particular,  is  whore 
you  drive  Dr.  Dobry  to  the  oftenest.  He's 
going  to  borrow  money  from  us,  and  we'd 
like  to  find  out  something  about  his  habits ; 
specially  where  he  spends  his  spare  time. 


and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  you  understand. 
You  know  where  he  goes  in  your  cab.'  '  Of 
course  I  do,'  I  says;  'I  drove  him  and  Dr. 
John  here  nigh  a  twelvemonth  ago.  *  The 
other  gent  took  my  number  down,  and  knew 
where  to  look  for  me  when  you  wanted  me.' 
'You're  a  clever  fellow,' he  says.  'So  my 
old  woman  thinks,'  I  says.  'And  you'd  be 
glad  to  earn  a  little  more  for  your  old  wom- 
an?' he  says.  'Try  me,'  I  says.  '  WeU 
then,'  says  he,  '  here's  a  offer  for  you.  If 
you'U  bring  us  word  where  he  spends  his 
spare  time,  we'U  give  you  ten  shillings ;  and 
if  it  turns  out  of  any  use  to  us,  we'll  make 
it  five  pounds.'  'Very  good,'  I  says. 
'  You've  not  got  any  information  to  tell  us 
at  once  ? '  he  says.  '  Well,  no, '  I  says,  '  but 
I'll  keep  my  eye  upon  him  now.'  'Stop,'  he 
says,  as  I  were  going  away  ;  '  they  keep  a 
carriage,  of  course?'  'Of  course,'  I  says; 
'  what's  the  good  of  a  doctor  that  hasn't  a 
carriage  and  pair?'  'Do  they  use  it  at 
night?'  says  he.  'Xot  often,'  says  I; 
'  they  take  a  cab  ;  mine  if  it's  on  the  stand.' 
'Very  good,'  he  says;  ' good-morning,  my 
friend.'  So  I  come  away,  and  di-ives  back 
again  to  the  stand." 

"  And  you  left  the  lady  there  ?  "  I  asked, 
with  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  it  was  ilrs. 
Foster. 

"  Yes,  doctor,"  he  answered,  '•  talking 
away  like  a  poll-parrot  with  the  black-haired 
gent.  That  were  last  Monday ;  to-day's 
Friday,  and  this  morning  there  conies  this 
bit  of  a  note  to  me  at  our  house  in  Dawson 
Street.  So  my  old  woman  says,  'Jim,  you'd 
better  go  and  show  it  to  Dr.  John.'  That's 
what's  brought  me  here  at  this  time,  doc- 
tors." 

He  gave  the  note  into  Jack's  hands ;  and 
he,  after  glancing  at  it,  passed  it  on  to  me. 
The  contents  were  simply  these  words: 
"James  Simmons  is  requested  to  call  at  Xo. 
—  Gray's- Inn  Eoad,  at  6.30  Friday  evening." 
The  handwriting  struck  me  as  one  I  had 
seen  and  noticed  before.  I  scanned  it  more 
closely  for  a  minute  or  two;  then  a  glim- 
mering of  light  began  to  dawn  upon  ray 
memory.  Could  it  be?  I  felt  almost  sure 
it  was.  In  another  minute  I  was  persuaded 
that  it  was  the  same  hand  as  that  which  had 
I  written  the  letter  announcing  Olivia's  death. 
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Probably  if  I  could  see  the  penmanship  of 
the  other  partner,  I  should  find  it  to  be 
identical  with  that  of  the  medical  certificate 
which  had  accompanied  the  letter. 

"Leave  this  note  with  me,  Simmons,"  I 
said,  giving  him  half  a  crown  in  exchange 
for  it.  I  was  satisfied  now  that  the  papers 
had  been  forged,  but  not  with  Olivia's  con- 
nivance. "Was  Foster  himself  a  party  to  it  ? 
Or  had  Mrs.  Foster  alone,  with  the  aid  of 
these  friends  or  relatives  of  hers,  plotted 
and  carried  out  the  scheme,  leaving  him  in 
ignorance  and  doubt  like  my  own? 


CHAPTEE   THE   FOETY-EIGHTH. 

Julia's  weddixg. 

Befoee  the  Careys  and  Julia  returned  to 
Guernsey,  Captain  Carey  came  to  see  me 
one  evening,  at  our  own  house  in  Brook 
Street.  He  seemed  suffering  from  some 
embarrassment  and  shyness ;  and  I  could 
not  for  some  time  lead  him  to  the  point  he 
was  longing  to  gain. 

"You  are  quite  reconciled  to  all  this, 
Martin?"  he  said,  stammering.  I  knew 
very  well  what  he  meant. 

"More  than  reconciled,"  I  answered,  "I 
am  heartily  glad  of  it.  Julia  will  make  you 
an  excellent  wife." 

"  I  am  sure  of  that,"  he  said,  simply, 
"yet  it  makes  me  nervous  a  little  at  times 
to  think  I  may  be  standing  in  your  light.  I 
never  thought  what  it  was  coming  to  when 
I  tried  to  comfort  Julia  about  you,  or  I 
would  have  left  Johanna  to  do  it  all.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  console  a  person  without 
seeming  very  fond  of  them  ;  and  then  there's 
the  danger  of  them  growing  fond  of  you.  I 
love  Julia  now  with  all  my  heart;  but  I 
did  not  begin  comforting  her  with  that 
view,  and  I  am  sure  you  exonerate  me, 
Martin  ? " 

"  Quite,  quite,"  I  said,  almost  laughing 
at  his  contrition;  "I  should  never  have 
married  Julia,  believe  me';  and  I  am  de- 
liglited  that  she  is  going  to  be  married,  es- 
pecially to  an  old  friend  like  you.  I  shall 
make  your  house  my  home." 

"  Do,  Martin,"  he  answered,  his  face 
11 


brightening  ;  "  and  now  I  am  come  to  ask 
you  a  great  favor — a  favor  to  us  all." 

"I'll  do  it,  I  promise  that  beforehand," 
I  said. 

"We  have  all  set  our  hearts  on  your 
being  my  best  man,"  he  replied — "at  the 
wedding,  you  know.  Johanna  says  nothing' 
will  convince  the  Guernsey  people  that  we 
are  all  good  friends  except  that.  It  will 
have  a  queer  look,  but  if  you  are  there 
everybody  will  be  satisfied  that  you  do  not 
blame  either  Julia  or  me.  I  know  it  will 
be  hard  for  you,  dear  Martin,  because  of 
your  poor  mother,  and  your  father  being  in 
Guernsey  still ;  but  if  you  can  conquer  that, 
for  our  sakes,  you  would  make  us  every  one 
perfectly  happy." 

I  had  not  expected  them  to  ask  this; 
but,  when  I  came  to  think  of  it,  it  seemed 
very  natural  and  reasonable.  There  was  no 
motive  strong  enough  to  make  me  refuse  to 
go  to  Julia's  wedding ;  so  I  arranged  to  be 
with  them  the  last  week  in  July. 

About  ten  days  before  going,  I  ran  down 
to  the  little  vUlage  on  the  Sussex  coast  to 
visit  Foster,  from  whom,  or  from  his  wife, 
I  had  received  a  letter  regularly  three  times 
a  week.  I  found  him  as  near  complete 
health  as  he  could  ever  expect  to  be,  and  I 
told  him  so ;  but  I  impressed  upon  him  the 
urgent  necessity  of  keeping  himself  quiet 
and  unexcited.  He  listened  with  that  cool, 
taunting  sneer  which  had  always  irritated 
me. 

"Ah!  you  doctors  ai'e  like  mothers,"  lie 
said,  "  who  try  to  fi-ighten  the^ir  children 
with  bogies.  A  doctor  is  a  good  crutch  to 
lean  upon  when  one  is  quite  lame,  but  I 
shall  be  glad  to  dispense  with  my  crutch  as 
soon  as  my  lameness  is  gone." 

"Very  good,"  I  replied;  "you  know 
your  life  is  of  no  value  to  me.  I  have  sim- 
ply done  my  duty  by  you." 

"  Your  mother,  Mrs.  Dobree,  wrote  to 
me  this  week,"  he  remarked,  smiling  as"  I 
winced  at  the  utterance  of  that  name  ;  "  she 
tells  me  there  is  to  be  a  grand  wedding  in 
Guernsey ;  that  of  your  fiancee^  Julia  Do- 
bree, with  Captain  Carey.  You  are  to  be 
present,  so  she  says." 
"Yes,"  I  replied. 
"  It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  you  to  revisit 
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Tonr  native  island,"  he  said,  "  particularly 
under  such  circumstances/' 

I  took  no  notice  of  the  taunt.  My  con- 
versation with  this  man  invariably  led  to 
full  stops.  He  said  something  to  which  si- 
lence was  the  best  retort.  I  did  not  stay 
long  with  him,  for  the  train  by  which  I  was 
to  return  passed  through  the  village  in  less 
than  an  hour  from  my  arrival.  As  I  waited 
down  the  little  street  I  turned  round  once 
by  a  sudden  impulse,  and  saw  Foster  gazing 
after  me  with  his  pale  face  and  glittering 
eyes.  He  waved  his  hand  in  farewell  to  me, 
and  that  was  the  last  I  saw  of  him. 

Some  days  after  this  I  crossed  in  the 
mail-steamer  to  Guernsey,  on  a  Monday 
night,  as  the  wedding  was  to  take  place  at 
an  early  hour  on  Wednesday  morning,  in 
time  for  Captain  Carey  and  Julia  to  catch 
the  boat  to  England.  The  old  gray  town, 
built  street  above  street  on  the  rock  facing 
the  sea,  rose  before  my  eyes,  bathed  in  the 
morning  sunlight.  But  there  was  no  home 
in  it  for  me  now.  The  old  familiar  house 
in  the  Grange  Road  was  already  occupied 
by  strangers.  I  did  not  even  know  where 
I  was  to  go.  I  did  not  like  the  idea  of  stay- 
ing under  Julia's  roof,  where  every  thing 
would  remind  me  of  that  short  spell  of 
happiness  in  my  mother's  life,  when  she 
was  preparing  it  for  my  future  home. 
Luckily,  before  the  steamer  touched  the 
pier,  I  caught  sight  of  Captain  Carey's  wel- 
come face  looking  out  for  my  appearance. 
He  stood  at  the  end  of  the  gangway,  as  I 
crossed  ovec  it  with  my  portmanteau. 

"Come  along,  Martin,"  he  said;  "you 
are  to  go  with  me  to  the  Yale,  as  my 
groomsman,  you  know.  Are  all  the  people 
staring  at  us,  do  you  think  ?  I  daren't  look 
round.  Just  look  about  you  for  me,  my 
boy." 

"They  are  staring  awfully."  I  answered, 
"and  there  are  scores  of  them  waiting  to 
shake  hands  with  us." 

"  Oh,  they  must  not !  "  he  said,  earnest- 
ly; "look  as  if  you  did  not  see  them.  Mar- 
tin. That's  the  worst  of  getting  married ; 
yet  most  of  them  are  married  themselves, 
and  ought  to  know  better.  There's  the 
dog-cart  waiting  for  us  a  few  yards  oflf,  if 
we  could  only  get  to  it.     I  have  kept  my 


face  seaward  ever  since  I  came  on  the  pier, 
with  my  collar  turned  up,  and  my  hat  over 
my  eyes.  Are  you  sure  they  see  who  we 
are?" 

"Sure!"  I  cried,  "why,  there's  Carey 
Dobree,  and  Dobr6e  Carev,  and  Brock  de 
Jersey,  and  De  Jersey  le  Cocq,  and  scores 
of  others.  They  know  us  as  well  as  their 
own  brothers.  TVe  shall  have  to  shake 
hands  with  every  one  of  them." 

"  Why  didn't  you  come  in  disguise  ? " 
asked  Captain  Carey,  reproachfully ;  but 
before  I  could  answer  I  was  seized  upon  by 
the  nearest  of  our  cousins,  and  we  were 
whirled  into  a  very  vortex  of  greetings  and 
congratulations.  It  was  fully  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  before  we  were  allowed  to  drive 
off  in  the  dog-cart;  and  Captain  Carey  was 
almost  breathless  with  exhaustion. 

"They  are  good  fellows,"  he  said,  after 
a  time,  "  very  good  fellows,  but  it  is  trying, 
isn't  it,  Martin?  It  is  as  if  no  man  was 
ever  married  before ;  though  they  have  gone 
through  it  themselves,  and  ought  to  know 
how  one  feels.  Now  you  take  it  quietly, 
my  boy,  and  you  do  not  know  how  deeply  I 
feel  obliged  to  you." 

There  was  some  reason  for  me  to  take  it 
quietly.  I  could  not  help  thinking  how 
nearly  I  had  been  myself  in  Captain  Carey's 
position.  I  knew  that  Julia  and  I  would 
have  led  a  tranquil,  matter-of-fact,  pleasant 
enough  life  together,  but  for  the  unlucky 
fate  that  had  carried  me  across  to  Sark  to 
fall  in  love  with  Olivia.  There  was  some- 
thing enviable  in  the  tranquil  prosperity  I 
had  forfeited.  Guernsey  was  the  dearest- 
spot  on  earth  to  me,  yet  I  was  practically 
banished  fi-om  it.  Julia  was,  beyond  aU 
doubt,  the  woman  I  loved  most,  next  to 
Olivia,  but  she  was  lost  to  me.  There  was 
no  hope  for  me  on  the  other  hand.  Foster 
was  well  again,  and  by  my  means.  Proba- 
bly I  might  secure  peace  and  comparative 
freedom  for  Olivia,  but  that  was  all.  She 
could  never  be  more  to  me  th.in  she  was 
now.  My  only  prospect  was  that  of  a 
dreary  bachelorhood;  and  Captain  Carey's 
bashful  exultation  made  the  future  seem  less 
tolerable  to  me. 

I  felt  it  more  still  when,  after  dinner  in 
the  cool  of  the  summer  evening,  we   drove 
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back  into  town  to  see  Julia  for  the  last  time 
before  we  met  in  church  the  next  morning. 
There  was  an  air  of  glad  excitement  per- 
vading the  house.  Friends  were  running  in, 
with  gifts  and  pleasant  words  of  congratu- 
lation. Julia  herself  had  a  peculiar  modest 
stateliness  and  frank  dignity,  which  suited 
her  well.  She  was  happy  and  content,  and 
her  face  glowed.  Captain  Carey's  manner 
was  one  of  tender  chivalry,  somewhat  old- 
fashioned.  I  found  it  a  hard  thing  to  "  look 
at  happiness  through  another  man's  eyes." 

I  drove  Captain  Carey  and  Johanna 
Lome  along  the  low,  level  shore  which  I  had 
so  often  traversed  with  my  heart  full  of 
Olivia.  It  was  dusk,  the  dusk  of  a  sum- 
mer's night;  but  the  sea  was  luminous,  and 
Sark  lay  upon  it  a  bank  of  silent  darkness, 
sleeping  to  the  music  of  the  waves.  A 
strong  yearning  came  over  me,  a  longing  to 
know  immediately  the  fate  of  my  Olivia. 
"Would  to  Heaven  she  could  return  to  Sark, 
and  be  cradled  there  in  its  silent  and  iso- 
lated dells!  Would  to  Heaven  this  huge 
load  of  anxiety  and  care  for  her,  which 
bowed  me  down,  might  be  taken  away  alto- 
gether I 

"  A  fortnight  longer,"  I  said  to  myself, 
"and  Tardif  will  know  where  she  is;  then 
I  can  take  measures  for  her  tranquillity  and 
safety  in  the  future." 

It  was  well  for  me  that  I  had  slept  dur- 
ing my  passage,  for  I  had  little  sleep  during 
that  night.  Twice  I  was  aroused  by  the 
voice  of  Captain  Carey  at  my  door,  inquir- 
ing what  the  London  time  was,  and  if 
I  could  rely  upon  my  watch  not  having 
stopped.  At  four  o'clock  he  insisted  upon 
everybody  in  the  house  getting  up.  The  cere- 
mony was  to  be  solemnized  at  seven,  for  the 
mail-steamer  from  Jersey  to  England  was 
due  in  Guernsey  at  nine,  and  there  were  no 
other  means  of  quitting  the  island  later  in 
the  day.  Under  these  circumstances  there 
could  be  no  formal  wedding-breakfast,  a 
matter  not  much  to  be  regretted.  There 
would  not  be  too  much  time,  so  Johanna 
said,  for  the  bride  to  change  her  wedding- 
dress  at  her  own  house  for  a  suitable  travel- 
ling-costume, and  the  rest  of  the  day  would 
be  our  own. 

Captain  Carey  and  I  were  standing  at 


the  altar  of  the  old  church  scmie  minutes 
before  the  bridal  procession  appeared.  He 
looked  pale,  but  wound  up  to  a  high  pitch 
of  resolute  courage.  The  church  was  near- 
ly full  of  eager  spectators,  all  of  whom  I 
had  known  from  my  childhood — faces  that 
would  have  crowded  about  me,  had  I  been 
standing  in  the  bridegroom's  place.  Far 
back,  half  sheltered  by  a  pillar,  I  saw  the 
white  head  and  handsome  face  of  my  father, 
with  Kate  Daltrey  by  his  side ;  but  though 
the  church  was  so  full,  nobody  had  entered 
the  same  pew.  His  name  had  not  been  once 
mentioned  in  my  hearing.  As  far  as  his  old 
circle  in  Guernsey  was  concerned.  Dr.  Do- 
bree  was  dead. 

At  length  Julia  appeared,  pale  like  the 
bridegroom,  but  dignified  and  prepossessing. 
She  did  not  glance  at  me ;  she  evidently 
gave  no  thought  to  me.  That  was  well,  and 
as  it  should  be.  If  any  fancy  had  been 
lingering  in  my  head  that  she  still  regretted 
somewhat  the  exchange  she  had  made,  that 
fancy  vanished  forever.  Julia's  expression, 
when  Captain  Carey  drew  her  hand  through 
his  arm,  and  led  her  down  the  aisle  to  the 
vestry,  was  one  of  unmixed  contentment. 

Yet  there  was  a  pang  in  it — reason  as  I 
would,  there  was  a  pang  in  it  for  me.  I 
should  have  liked  her  to  glance  once  at  me, 
with  a  troubled  and  dimmed  eye.  I  should 
have  liked  a  shade  upon  her  face  as  I  wrote 
my  name  below  hers  in  the  register.  But 
there  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  She  gave 
me  the  kiss,  which  I  demanded  as  her  cous- 
in Martin,  without  embarrassment,  and  af- 
ter that  she  put  her  hand  again  upon  the 
bridegroom's  arm,  and  marched  off  with  him 
to  the  carriage. 

A  whole  host  of  us  accompanied  the 
bridal  pair  to  the  pier,  and  saw  them  starts 
off  on  their  wedding-trip,  with  a  pyramid 
of  bouquets  before  them  on  the  deck  of  the 
steamer.  We  ran  round  to  the  light-house, 
and  waved  out  hats  and  handkerchiefs  as 
long  as  they  were  in  sight.  That  duty  done, 
the  rest  of  the  day  was  our  own. 
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CHAPTER  THE  EORTY-I^'INTn. 

A   TELEGRAM   IX   PATOIS. 

Vhat  a  long  day  it  Tras!  Eow  the 
hours  seemed  to  double  themselves,  and 
creep  along  at  the  slowest  pace  they  could' 


Everybody  rallied  me  on  my  want  of  spirits, 
but  I  found  It  impossible  to  shake  off  my  de- 
pression. I  was  glad  when  the  day  was 
over,  and  Johanna  and  I  were  left  in  the 
quiet  secluded  house  in  the  Vale,  where  the 
moan  of  the  sea  sighed  softly  through  the 
niglitair.  "= 


,^  ; -"^"^P'^^  of  running  over  to  Sark 
to  see  rardif,  but  that  could  not  be.  I  was 
needed  too  much  by  the  party  that  had  been 
left  behmd  by  Captain  Carey  and  Julia  We 
tried  to  while  away  the  time  by  a  drive  round 
the  island,  and  by  visiting  many  of  my  old 
tavonte  haunts;  but  I  could  not  be  myself 


''This  has  been  a  trying  day  for  yon 
Martin,"  said  Johanna.  ' 

"Yes,"  I  answered;  "though  I  can 
hardly  account  for  my  own  depression.  Jo- 
hanna m  another  fortnight  I  shall  learn 
where  Olivia  is.  I  ^vant  to  find  a  home  for 
her.    Just  think  of  her  desolate  position! 
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She  has  no  friends  hut  Tardif  and  me;  and 
you  know  how  the  world  would  talk  if  I 
were  too  openly  her  friend.  Indeed,  I  do 
not  wish  her  to  come  to  live  in  London ;  the 
trial  would  be  too  great  for  me.  I  could 
not  resist  the  desire  to  see  her,  to  speak  to 
her — and  that  would  be  fatal  to  her.  Dear- 
est Johanna,  I  want  such  a  home  as  this  for 
her." 

Johanna  made  no  reply,  and  I  could  not 
see  her  face  in  the  dim  moonlight  which 
filled  the  room.  I  knelt  down  beside  her, 
to  urge  my  petition  more  earnestly. 

"Your  name  would  be  such  a  protection 
to  her,"  I  went  on,  "this  house  such  a  ref- 
uge! If  my  mother  were  living,  I  would 
ask  her  to  receive  her.  You  have  been  al- 
most as  good  to  me  as  my  mother.  Save 
me,  save  Olivia  from  the  difficulty  I  see  be- 
fore us." 

"  "Will  you  never  get  over  this  unfortu- 
nate affair  ? "  she  asked,  half  angrily. 

"Never!  "  I  said;  "  Olivia  is  so  dear  to 
me  that  I  am  afraid  of  harming  her  by  my 
love.  Save  her  from  me,  Johanna.  You 
have  it  in  your  power.  I  should  be  happy 
if  I  knew  she  was  here  with  you.  I  im- 
plore you,  for  my  mother's  sake,  to  receive 
Olivia  into  your  home." 

"  She  shall  come  to  me,"  said  Johanna, 
after  a  few  minutes'  silence.  I  was  satis- 
fied, though  the  consent  was  given  with  a 
sigh.  I  knew  that,  before  long,  Johanna 
would  be  profoundly  attached  to  my  Olivia. 

It  was  almost  midnight  the  next  day 
when  I  reached  Brook  Street,  where  I  found 
Jack  expecting  my  return.  He  had  bought, 
in  honor  of  it,  some  cigars  of  special  quality, 
over  which  I  was  to  tell  him  all  the  story 
of  Julia's  wedding.  But  a  letter  was  wait- 
ing for  me,  directed  in  queer,  crabbed  hand- 
writing, and  posted  in  Jersey  a  week  before. 
It  had  been  so  long  on  the  road  in  conse- 
quence of  the  bad  penmanship  of  the  address. 
I  opened  it  carelessly  as  I  answered  Jack's 
first  inquiries;  but  the  instant  I  saw  the 
signature  I  held  up  my  hand  to  silence  him. 
It  was  from  Tardif.     This  is  a  translation : 

"Dear  Doctoe  and  Feiend:  This  day  I 
received  a  letter  from  mam'zelle ;  quite  a 
little  letter  with  only  a  few  lines  in  it.     She 


says,  '  Come  to  me.  My  husband  has  found 
me ;  he  is  here.  I  have  no  friends  but  you 
and  one  other,  and  I  cannot  send  for  him. 
You  said  you  would  come  to  me  whenever 
I  wanted  you.  I  have  not  time  to  write 
more.  I  am  in  a  little  village  called  Ville- 
en-bois,  between  Granville  and  Noireau. 
Come  to  the  house  of  the  cure ;  I  am  there.' 
"Behold,  I  am  gone,  dear  monsieur.  I 
write  this  in  my  boat,  for  we  are  crossing 
to  Jersey  to  catch  the  steamboat  to  Gran- 
ville. To-morrow  evening  I  shall  be  in 
Ville-en-bois.  Will  you  learn  the  law  of 
France  about  this  affair?  They  say  the 
code  binds  a  woman  to  follow  her  husband 
wherever  he  goes.  At  London  you  can 
learn  any  thing.  Believe  me,  I  will  protect 
mam'zelle,  or  I  should  say  madame,  at  the 
loss  of  my  life.  Write  to  me  as  soon  as  yon 
receive  this.  There  will  be  an  inn  at  Yille- 
en-bois ;  direct  to  me  there.  Take  courage, 
monsieur.  Your  devoted    Taedif." 

"I  must  go!"  I  exclaimed,  starting  to 
my  feet,  about  to  rush  out  of  the  house. 

"  Where  ?  "  cried  Jack,  catching  my  arm 
between  both  his  hands,  and  holding  me 
fast. 

"  To  Olivia,"  I  answered ;  "  that  villain, 
that  scoundrel  has  hunted  her  out  in  Nor- 
mandy.    Eead  that.  Jack.     Let  me  go." 

"Stay!  "  he  said;  "there  is  no  chance 
of  going  so  late  as  this ;  it  is  after  twelve 
o'clock.  Let  us  think  a  few  minutes,  and 
look  at  Bradshaw." 

But  at  that  moment  a  furious  peal  of  the 
bell  rang  through  the  house.  We  both  ran 
into  the  haU.  The  servant  had  just  opened 
the  door,  and  a  telegraph-clerk  stood  on  the 
steps,  with  a  telegram,  which  he  thrust 
into  his  hands.  It  was  directed  to  me.  I 
tore  it  open.  "From  Jean  Grimont,  Gran- 
ville, to  Dr.  Dobr^e,  Brook  Street,  London." 
I  did  not  know  any  Jean  Grimont,  of  Gran- 
ville, it  was  the  name  of  a  stranger  to  me. 
A  message  was  written  underneath  in  Nor- 
man patois^  but  so  misspelt  and  garbled  in 
its  transmission  that  I  could  not  make  out 
the  sense  of  it.  The  only  words  I  was  sure 
about  were  "mam'zelle,"  "Foster,"  "Tar- 
dif," and  "a  VagonieP  Who  was  on  the 
point  of  death  I  could  not  tell. 
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CHAPTER    THE    FIRST. 

Olivia's  jusTiFiCATioif. 

I  Kxow  that  in  the  eves  of  the  world  I 
was  guilty  of  a  great  fault — a  fault  so  grave 
that  society  condemns  it  bitterly.  How 
shall  I  justify  myself  before  those  who  be- 
lieve a  woman  owes  her  whole  self  to  her 
husband,  whatever  his  conduct  to  her  may 
be  ?  That  is  impossible.  To  them  I  merely 
plead  "guilty,"  and  say  nothing  of  extenu- 
ating circumstances. 

But  there  are  others  who  will  listen,  and 
be  sorry  for  me.  There  are  women  like 
Johanna  Carey,  who  will  pity  me,  and  lay 
the  blame  where  it  ought  to  lie. 

I  was  little  more  than  seventeen  when  I 
was  married ;  as  mere  a  child  as  any  simple, 
innocent  girl  of  seventeen  among  you.  I 
knew  nothing  of  what  life  was,  or  what 
possibilities  of  happiness  or  misery  it  con- 
tained. I  married  to  get  away  from  a  home 
that  had  been  happy,  but  which  had  become 
miserable.     This  was  how  it  was  : 

My  own  mother  died  when  I  was  too 
young  a  child  to  feel  her  loss.  For  many 
years  after  that,  my  father  and  I  lived  alone 
together  on  one  of  the  great  sheep-farms 
of  Adelaide,  which  belonged  to  him,  and 
where  he  made  all  the  fortune  that  he  left 
me.  A  very  happy  life,  very  free,  with  no 
trammels  of  society  and  no  fetters  of  cus- 
tom; a  simple,  rustic  life,  which  gave  me 
no  preparation  for  the  years  that  came 
after  it. 

When  I  was  thirteen  my  father  married 
again — for  my  sake,  and  mine  only.  I  knew 
afterward  that  he  was  already  foreseeing  his 
death,  and  feared  to  leave  me  alone  in  the 
colony.  He  thought  his  second  wife  would 
be  a  mother  to  me,  at  the  age  when  I  most 
needed  one.  He  died  two  years  after,  leav- 
ing me  to  her  care.  He  died  more  peace- 
ftdly  than  he  could  have  done,  because  of 
that.  This  he  said  to  me  the  very  last  day 
of  his  life.    Ah !  I  trust  the  dead  do  not 


know  the  troubles  that  come  to  the  living. 
It  would  have  troubled  my  father — nay,  it 
would  have  been  anguish  to  him,  even  in 
heaven  itself,  if  he  could  have  seen  my  life 
after  he  was  gone.  It  is  no  use  talking  or 
thinking  about  it.  After  two  wi;etched 
years  I  was  only  too  glad  to  be  married,  and 
get  away  from  the  woman  who  owed  al- 
most the  duty  of  a  mother  to  me. 

Richard  Foster  was  a  nephew  of  my 
step-mother,  the  only  man  I  was  allowed  to 
see.  He  was  almost  twice  my  age  ;  but  he 
had  pleasant  manners,  and  a  smooth,  smooth 
tongue.  I  believed  he  loved  me,  he  swore 
it  so  often  and  so  earnestly  *  and  I  was  in 
sore  need  of  love.  I  wanted  some  one  to 
take  care  of  me,  and  think  of  me,  and  com- 
fort me,  as  my  father  had  been  used  to  do. 
So  much  alone,  so  desolate  I  had  been  since 
his  death,  no  one  caring  whether  I  were 
happy  or  miserable,  ill  or  well,  that  I  felt 
grateful  to  Richard  Foster  when  he  said  he 
loved  me.  He  seemed  to  come  in  my 
father's  stead,  and  my  step-mother  urged 
and  hurried  on  our  marriage,  and  I  did  not 
know  what  I  was  doing.  The  trustees  who 
had  charge  of  my  property  left  me  to  the 
care  of  my  father's  widow.  That  was  how 
I  came  to  marry  him  when  I  was  only  a  girl 
of  seventeen,  with  no  knowledge  of  the 
world  but  what  I  had  learned  on  my  father's 
sheep-run. 

It  was  a  horrible,  shameful  thing,  if  you 
will  only  think  of  it.  There  was  I,  an  igno- 
rant, unconscious,  bewildered  girl,  with  the 
film  of  childhood  over  my  eyes  still ;  and 
there  was  he,  a  crafty,  unprincipled,  double- 
tongued  adventurer,  who  was  in  love  with 
my  fortune,  not  with  me.  As  quickly  as 
he  could  carry  me  off  from  my  home,  and 
return  to  his  own  haunts  in  Europe,  he 
brought  me  away  from  the  colony,  where 
all  whom  I  could  ever  call  friends  were 
living.  I  was  utterly  alone  with  him — at 
his  mercy.  There  was  not  an  ear  that  I 
could  whisper  a  complaint  to ;  not  one  face 
that  would  look  at  me  in  pity  and  compas- 
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Bion.  My  father  had  heen  a  good  man, 
single-hearted,  high-minded,  and  chivalrous. 
This  man  langhed  at  all  honor  and  con- 
science scornfully. 

I  cannot  tell  you  the  shock  and  horror 
of  it.  I  had  not  known  there  were  such 
places  and  such  people  in  the  world,  until  I 
■was  thrust  suddenly  into  the  midst  of  them ; 
innocent  at  first,  like  the  child  I  was,  hut 
the  film  soon  passed  away  from  my  eyes. 
I  grew  to  loathe  myself  as  well  as  him. 
How  would  an  angel  feel,  who  was  forced 
to  go  down  to  hell,  and  become  like  the  lost 
creatures  there,  remembering  all  the  time 
the  undefiled  heaven  he  was  banished  from  ? 
I  was  no  angel,  but  I  had  heen  a  simple, 
unsullied,  clear-minded  girl,  and  I  found 
myself  linked  in  association  with  men  and 
women  such  as  frequent  the  gambling-places 
on  the  Continent.  For  we  lived  upon  the 
Continent,  going  from  one  gambling-place 
to  another.  How  was  a  girl  like  me  to  pos- 
sess her  own  soul,  and  keep  it  pure,  when 
it  belonged  to  a  man  like  Eichard  Foster  ? 

There  was  one  more  injury  and  degra- 
dation for  me  to  sufi'er.  I  recollect  the  first 
moment  I  saw  the  woman  who  wrought  me 
so  much  misery  afterward.  "We  were  stay- 
ing in  Homburg  for  a  few  weeks  at  a  hotel; 
and  she  was  seated  at  a  little  table  in  a 
window,  jiot  far  from  the  one  where  we 
were  sitting.  A  handsome,  bold-looking, 
arrogant  woman.  They  had  known  one 
another  years  before,  it  seemed.  He  said 
she  was  his  cousin.  He  left  me  to  go  and 
speak  to  her,  and  I  watched  them,  though 
I  did  not  know  then  that  any  thing  more 
would  come  of  it  than  a  casual  acquaintance. 
I  saw  his  face  grow  animated,  and  his  eyes 
look  into  hers,  with  an  expression  that 
stirred  something  like  jealousy  within  me, 
if  jealousy  can  exist  without  love.  When 
he  returned  to  me,  he  told  me  he  had  in- 
vited her  to  join  us  as  my  companion.  She 
came  to  us  that  evening. 

She  never  left  us  after  that.  I  was  too 
yonng,  he  said,  to  be  left  alone  in  foreign 
towns  while  he  was  attending  to  his  busi- 
ness, and  his  cousin  would  be  the  most  suit- 
able person  to  take  care  of  me.  I  hated  the 
woman  instinctively.  She  was  civU  to  me 
just  at  first,  but  soon  there  was  open  war 


between  us,  at  which  he  laughed  only ;  find- 
ing amusement  for  himself  in  my  fruitless 
eff'orts  to  get  rid  of  her.  After  a  while  I 
discovered  it  could  only  be  by  setting  my- 
self free  from  him. 

Now  judge  me.  Tell  me  what  I  was 
bound  to  do.     Three  voices  I  hear  speak. 

One  says :  "  You,  a  poor  hasty  girl,  very 
weak  yet  innocent,  ought  to  have  remained 
in  the  slough,  losing  day  by  day  your  purity, 
your  worth,  your  nobleness,  till  you  grew 
like  your  companions.  You  had  vowed 
ignorantly,  with  a  profound  ignorance  it 
might  be,  to  obey  and  honor  this  man  tUl 
death  parted  you.  You  had  no  right  to 
break  that  vow." 

Another  says :  "  You  should  have  made 
of  yourself  a  spy,  you  should  have  laid  traps ; 
you  should  have  gathered  up  every  scrap 
of  evidence  you  could  find  against  them, 
that  might  have  freed  you  in  a  court  of 
l^w." 

A  third  says  :  "  It  was  right  for  you,  for 
the  health  of  your  soul,  and  the  deliverance 
of  your  whole  self  from  an  intolerable  bond- 
age, to  break  the  ignorantly-taken  vow,  and 
take  refuge  in  flight.  ITo  soul  can  be  bound 
irrevocably  to  another  for  its  own  hurt  and 
ruin." 

I  listened  then,  as  I  should  listen  now, 
to  the  third  voice.  The  chance  came  to  me 
just  before  I  was  one-and-tweuty.  They 
were  bent  upon  extorting  from  me  that 
portion  of  my  father's  propei'ty  which 
would  come  to  me,  and  he  solely  in  my 
own  power,  when  I  came  of  age.  It  had 
been  settled  upon  me  in  such  a  way,  that  if 
I  were  married  my  husband  could  not  touch 
it  without  my  consent. 

I  must  make  this  quite  clear.  One-third 
of  my  fortune  was  so  settled  that  I  myself 
could  not  take  any  portion  of  it  save  the 
interest ;  but  the  other  two-thirds  were  ab- 
solutely mine,  whether  I  was  married  or 
single.  By  locking  up  one-third,  my  father 
had  sought  to  provide  against  the  possibility- 
of  ray  ever  being  reduced  to  poverty.  The> 
rest  was  my  own,  to  keep  if  I  pleased ;  to 
give  up  to  my  husband  if  I  pleased. 

At  first  they  tried  what  fair  words  and 
flattery  would  do  with  me.  Then  they 
changed  their  tactics.     They  brought  me- 
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over  to  London,  where  not  a  creature  knew 
me.  They  made  me  a  prisoner  in  dull, 
dreary  rooms,  where  I  had  no  employment 
and  no  resources.  That  is,  the  woman  did 
it.  My  husband,  after  settling  us  in  a  house 
in  London,  disappeared,  and  I  saw  no  more 
of  him.  I  know  now  he  wished  to  keep 
himself  irresponsible  for  my  imprisonment. 
She  would  have  been  the  scape-goat,  had 
any  legal  difficulties  arisen.  He  was  anxious 
to  retain  all  his  rights  over  me. 

I  can  see  how  subtle  he  was.  Though 
my  life  was  a  daily  torture,  there  was  posi- 
tively nothing  I  could  put  into  words  against 
him — nothing  that  would  have  authorized 
me  to  seek  a  legal  separation.  I  did  not 
know  any  thing  of  the  laws,  how  should  I  ? 
except  the  fact  which  he  dinned  into  my 
ears  that  he  could  compel  me  to  live  with 
Mm.  But  I  know  now  that  the  best  friends 
in  the  world  could  not  have  saved  me  from 
him  in  any  other  way  than  the  one  I  took. 
He  kept  within  the  letter  of  the  law.  He 
forfeited  no  atom  of  his  claim  upon  me. 

Then  God  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  led 
me  into  a  peaceful  and  untroubled  refuge, 
until  I  had  gathered  strength  again. 


CHAPTER  THE  SECOM). 

ON    THE   WIXG   AGAIN. 

How  should  I  see  that  Dr.  Martin  Do- 
bree  was  falling  in  love  with  me  ?  I  was 
blind  to  it;  strangely  blind  those  wise 
people  will  think,  who  say  a  woman  always 
knows  when  a  man  loves  her.  I  knew  bo 
well  that  all  my  life  was  shut  out  from  the 
ordinary  hopes  and  prospects  of  girlhood, 
that  I  never  realized  the  fact  that  to  him  I 
was  a  young  girl  whom  he  might  love  hon- 
orably, were  he  once  set  free  from  his  en- 
gagement to  his  cousin  Julia. 

I  had  not  looked  for  any  trouble  of  that 
kind.  He  had  been  as  kind  to  me  as  any 
brother  could  have  been — kind,  and  chival- 
rous, and  considerate.  The  first  time  T  saw 
him  I  was  weak  and  worn  out  with  great 
pain,  and  my  mind  seemed  wandering.  His 
face  came  suddenly  and  distinctly  before 
me;  a  pleasant  face,  though  neither  hand- 


some nor  regular  in  features.  It  possessed 
great  vivacity  and  movement,  changing 
readily,  and  always  full  of  expression.  He 
looked  at  me  so  earnestly  and  compassion- 
ately, his  dark  eyes  seeming  to  search  for 
the  pain  I  was  suffering,  that  I  felt  perfect 
confidence  in  him  at  once.  I  was  vaguely 
conscious  of  his  close  attendaace,  and  unre- 
mitting care,  during  the  whole  week  that  i 
lay  ill.  All  this  placed  us  en  very  pleasant 
terms  of  familiarity  and  friendship. 

How  grieved  I  was  when  this  friendship 
came  to  an  end — when  he  confessed  his  un- 
fortunate love  to  me — it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  say.  Such  a  thought  had  never 
crossed  my  mind.  Not  until  I  saw  the  ex- 
pression on  his  face,  Avhen  he  called  to  us 
from  the  shore  to  wait  for  him,  and  waded 
eagerly  through  the  water  to  us,  and  held 
my  hands  fast  as  I  helped  him  into  the  boat 
— not  till  then  did  I  suspect  his  secret. 
Poor  Martin ! 

Then  there  came  the  moment  when  I 
was  compelled  to  say  to  him,  "I  was  mar- 
ried four  years  ago,  a'nd  my  husband  is  still 
living" — a  very  bitter  moment  to  me;  per- 
haps more  bitter  than  to  him.  I  knew  we 
must  see  one  another  no  more ;  and  I,  who 
was  so  poor  in  friends,  lost  the  dearest  of 
them  by  those  words.  That  was  a  great 
shock  to  me. , 

But  the  next  day  came  the  second  shock 
of  meeting  Kate  Daltrey,  my  husband's 
half-sister.  Martin  had  told  me  that  there 
was  a  person  in  Guernsey  who  had  traced 
my  flight  so  far;  but  in  my  trouble  and 
sorrow  for  him,  I  had  not  thought  much  of 
this  intelligence.  I  saw  in  an  instant  that  I 
had  lost  all  again,  my  safety,  my  home,  my 
new  friends.  I  must  flee  once  more,  alone 
and  unaided,  leaving  no  trace  behind  me. 
When  old  Mother  Renouf,  whom  Tardif 
had  set  to  watch  me  for  very  fear  of  this 
mischance,  had  led  me  away  from  Kate 
Daltrey  to  the  cottage,  I  sought  out  Tardif 
at  once. 

He  was  down  at  the  water's  edge,  mend- 
ing his  boat,  which  lay  with  its  keel  upward. 
He  heard  ray  footsteps  among  the  pebbles, 
and  turned  round  to  greet  me  with  one  of 
his  grave  smiles,  which  had  never  failed  me 
whenever  I  went  to  him. 
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"Mam'zelle  is  triste,"  he  said;  "is  there 
any  thing  I  can  do  for  you  ?  " 

"I  must  go  away  from  here,  Tardif,"  I 
answered,  with  a  choking  voice. 

A  change  swept  quickly  across  his  face, 
but  he  passed  his  hand  for  a  moment  over 
it,  and  then  regarded  me  again  with  his 
grave  smile. 

"  For  what  reason,  mam'zelle  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"Oh!  I  must  tell  you  every  thing!"  I 
cried. 

"  Tell  me  every  thing,"  he  repeated ;  "  it 
shall  he  buried  here,  in  my  heart,  as  if  it 
was  buried  in  the  depths  of  the  sea.  I  will 
try  not  to  think  of  it  even,  if  you  bid  me. 
I  am  your  Mend  as  well  as  your  servant." 

Then  leaning  against  his  boat,  for  I 
could  not  control  my  trembling,  I  told  him 
almost   all  about  my  wretched  life,  from 


which  God  had  delivered  me,  leading  me  to 
him  for  shelter  and  comfort.  He  listened 
with  his  eyes  cast  down,  never  once  raising 
them  to  my  face,  and  in  perfect  sUence,  ex- 
cept that  once  or  twice  he  groaned  «-ithin 
himself,  and  clinched  his  hard  hands  to- 
gether. I  know  that  I  could  never  have 
told  my  history  to  any  other  man  as  I  told 
it  to  him,  a  homely  peasant  and  fisherman, 
but  with  as  noble  and  gentle  a  heart  as  ever 
beat. 

"  You  must  go,"  he  said,  when  I  had  fin- 
ished. His  voice  was  hollow  and  broken, 
but  the  words  were  spoken  distinctly  enough 
for  me  to  hear  them. 

"Yes,  there  is  no  lielp  for  me,"  I  an- 
swered ;  "  there  is  no  rest  for  me  but  death." 

"  It  would  be  better  to  die,"  he  said, 
solemnly,  "than  return  to  a  life  like  that. 
I  would  sooner  bury  you  up  yonder,  in  our 
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little  graveyard,  than  give  you  up  to  your 
husband." 

'•  You  will  help  me  to  get  away  at  once  ?  " 
I  asked. 

'•  At  once,"  lie  repeated,  in  the  same 
broken  voice.  His  face  looked  gray,  and 
his  mouth  twitched.  He  leaned  against  his 
boat,  as  if  he  could  hardly  stand;  as  I  was 
doing  myself,  for  I  felt  utterly  weak  and 
shaken. 

"How  soon?  "  I  asked. 

"  To-morrow  I  will  row  you  to  Guernsey 
in  time  for  the  packet  to  England,"  he  an- 
swered. Mon  Dieu !  how  little  I  thought 
wliat  I  was  mending  my  boat  for!  Mam- 
'zelle,  is  there  nothing,  nothing  in  the  world 
I  can  do  for  you  ? " 

"  Xothing,  Tardif,"  I  said,  sorrowfully. 

"  Xothing !  "  he  assented,  dropping  his 
head  down  upon  his  hands.  ISTo,  there  was 
positively  nothing  he  could  do  for  me. 
There  was  no  person  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  who  could  help  me. 

"My  poor  Tardif,"  I  said,  laying  my 
hand  on  his  shoulder,  "  I  am  a  great  trouble 
to  you." 

"  I  cannot  bear  to  let  you  go  in  this  way," 
he  replied,  without  looking  up.  "If  it  had 
been  to  marry  Dr.  Martin — why,  then — 
but  you  have  to  go  alone,  poor  little  child !  " 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "alone." 

After  that  we  were  both  silent  for  some 
minutes.  "We  could  hear  the  peaceful  lap- 
ping of  the  water  at  our  feet,  and  its  boom 
against  the  rocks,  and  the  shrieking  of  the 
sea-gulls ;  but  there  was  utter  silence  be- 
tween us  two.  I  felt  as  if  it  would  break 
my  heart  to  leave  this  place,  and  go  whither 
I  knew  not.     Yet  there  was  no  alternative. 

"  Tardif,"  I  said  at  last,  "  I  will  go  first 
to  London.  It  is  so  large  a  place,  nobody 
will  find  rae  there.  Besides,  they  would 
never  think  of  me  going  back  to  London. 
When  I  am  there  I  will  try  to  get  a  situa- 
tion as  governess  somewhere.  I  could  teach 
little  children ;  and  if  I  go  into  a  school 
there  will  be  no  one  to  fall  in  love  with  me, 
like  Dr.  Martin.     I  am  very  sorry  for  him." 

"  Sorry  for  him  !  "  repeated  Tardif. 

"Yes,  very  sorry,"  I  refjlied;  "it  is  as 
if  I  must  bring  trouble  everywhere.  You 
are  troubled,  and  I  cannot  help  it." 


"  I  have  only  had  one  trouble  as  great," 
he  said,  as  if  to  himself,  "  and  that  was 
when  my  poor  little  wife  died.  I  wish  to 
God  I  could  keep  you  here  in  safety,  but 
that  is  impossible." 

"  Quite  impossible,"  I  answered. 

Yet  it  seemed  too  bad  to  be  true.  What 
had  I  done,  to  be  driven  away  from  this 
quiet  little  home  into  the  cold,  wide  world  ? 
Poor  and  friendless,  after  all  my  father's  fer- 
seeing  plans  and  precautions  to  secure  me 
from  poverty  and  fri  endlessness !  What  was 
to  be  my  lot  in  that  dismal  future,  over  the 
rough  threshold  of  which  I  must  cross  to- 
morrow ? 

Tardif  and  I  talked  it  all  over  that  even- 
ing, sitting  at  the  cottage-door  untU  the  last 
gleam  of  daylight  had  faded  from  the  sky. 
He  had  some  money  in  hand  just  then,  which 
he  had  intended  to  invest  the  next  time  he 
went  to  Guernsey,  and  could  see  his  notary. 
This  money,  thirty  pounds,  he  urged  me  to 
accept  as  a  gift  ;  but  I  insisted  upon  leaving 
with  him  my  watch  and  chain  in  pledge,  un- 
til I  could  repay  the  money.  It  would  be  a 
long  time  before  I  could  do  that,  I  knew ; 
for  I  was  resolved  never  to  return  to  Rich- 
ard Foster,  and  to  endure  any  privation 
rather  than  claim  my  property. 

I  left  Tardif  after  a  while,  to  pack  up  my 
very  few  possessions.  We  did  not  tell  his 
mother  that  I  was  going,  for  he  said  it  would 
be  better  not.  In  the  morning  he  w^ould 
simply  let  her  know  I  was  going  over  to 
Guernsey.  Xo  communication  had  ever 
passed  between  the  old  woman  and  me  ex- 
cept by  signs,  yet  I  should  miss  even  her  in 
that  cold,  careless  crowd  in  which  I  was 
about  to  be  lost,  in  the  streets  of  London. 

We  started  at  four  in  the  morning,  whUe 
the  gray  sky  Avas  dappled  over  with  soft 
clouds,  and  the  sea  itself  seemed  waking  up 
from  sleep,  as  if  it  too  had  been  slumbering 
through  tlie  night.  The  morning  mist  upon 
the  cliflFs  made  them  look  mysterious,  as  if 
they  had  some  secrets  to  conceal.  Untrod- 
den tracks  climbed  the  surface  of  the  rocks, 
and  were  lost  in  the  fine  filmy  haze.  The 
water  looked  white  and  milky,  with  lines 
across  it  like  the  tracks  on  the  clifi's,  which 
no  human  foot  could  tread ;  and  the  tide  was 
coming  back  to  the  shore  with  a  low,  tran- 
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quil,  yet  sad  moan.  The  sea-gnlls  skimmed 
past  us  with  tlieir  white  wings,  ahnost 
touching  us;  their  plaintive  wailing  seem- 
ing to  warn  us  of  the  treachery  and  sorrow 
of  the  sea.  I  was  not  afraid  of  the  treach- 
ery of  the  sea,  yet  I  could  not  bear  to  hear 
them,  nor  could  Tardif. 

We  landed  at  one  of  the  stone  staircases 
running  up  the  side  of  the  pier  at  Guern- 
sey; for  we  were  only  just  in  time  for  the 
steamer.  The  steps  were  slimy  and  wet 
with  sea-weed,  hut  Tardif's  hand  grasped 
mine  firmly.  He  pushed  his  way  through 
the  crowd  of  idlers  who  were  watching  the 
lading  of  the  cargo,  and  took  me  down  im- 
mediately into  the  cabin. 

"  Good-by,  mam'zelle,"  he  said ;  "  I 
must  leave  you.  Send  for  me,  or  come  to 
me,  if  you  are  in  trouble  and  I  can  do  any 
thing  for  you.  If  it  were  to  Australia,  I 
would  follow  you.  I  know  I  am  only  fit 
to  be  your  servant,  but  all  the  same  I  am 
your  friend.  Tou  have  a  little  regard  for 
me,  mam'zelle  ? " 

"O  Tardif!"  I  sobbed,  "I  love  you 
very  dearly." 

"Now  that  makes  me  glad,"  he  said, 
holding  my  hand  between  his,  and  looking 
down  at  me  with  tears  in  his  eyes ;  "  you 
said  that  from  your  good  heart,  mam'zelle. 
"When  I  am  out  alone  in  my  boat,  I  shall 
think  of  it,  and  in  the  long  winter  nights  by 
the  fire,  when  there  is  no  little  mam'zelle  to 
come  and  talk  to  me,  I  shall  say  to  myself, 
'She  loves  you  very  dearly.'  Good-by, 
mam'zelle.  God  be  with  you  and  protect 
you  1  " 

"Good-by,"  I  said,  with  a  sore  grief 
in  my  heart,  "  good-by,  Tardif.  It  is  very 
dreadful  to  be  alone  again." 

There  was  no  time  to  say  more,  for  a 
bell  rang  loudly  on  deck,  and  we  heard  the 
cry,  "All  friends  on  shore !  "  Tardif  put  his 
lips  to  my  hand,  and  left  me.  I  was  indeed 
alone. 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRD. 

IN   LONDON    LODGINGS^ 

Once  more  I  found  myself  in  London, 
a  city  so  strange  to  me  that  I  did  not  know 
the  name  of  any  street  in  it.     I  had  more 


acquaintance  with  almost  every  great  city 
on  the  Continent.  Fortunately.  Tardif  had 
given  me  the  address  of  a  boarding-house, 
or  rather  a  small  family  hotel,  where  he  had 
stayed  two  or  three  times,  and  I  drove  there 
at  once.  It  was  in  a  quiet  back  street,  with- 
in sound  of  St.  Paul's  clock.  The  hour  was 
so  late,  nearly  midnight,  that  I  was  looked 
upon  with  suspicion,  as  a  young  woman 
travelling  alone,  and  with  little  luggage.  It 
was  only  when  I  mentioned  Tardif,  whose 
island  bearing  had  made  him  noticeable 
among  the  stream  of  strangers  passing 
through  the  house,  that  the  mistress  of  the 
place  consented  to  take  me  in. 

This  was  my  first  difiiculty,  but  not  the 
last.  By  the  advice  of  the  mistress  of  the 
boarding-house,  I  went  to  several  governess 
agencies,  which  were  advertising  for  teach- 
ers in  the  daily  papers.  At  most  of  these 
they  would  not  even  enter  my  name,  as  soon 
as  I  confessed  my  inability  to  give  one  or 
two  references  to  persons  who  would  vouch 
for  my  general  character,  and  my  qualifica- 
tions. This  was  a  fatal  impediment,  and 
one  that  had  never  occurred  to  me  ;  yet  the 
request  was  a  reasonable  one,  even  essen- 
tial. What  could  be  more  suspicious  than  a 
girl  of  my  age  without  a  friend  to  give  a 
guarantee  of  her  respectability?  There 
seemed  no  hope  whatever  of  my  entering 
into  the  ill-paid  ranks  of  governesses. 

When  a  fortnight  had  passed  with  no 
opening  for  me,  I  felt  it  necessary  to  leave 
the  boarding-house  which  had  been  my  tem- 
porary home.  I  must  economize  my  funds, 
for  I  did  not  know  how  long  I  must  make 
them  hold  out.  Wandering  about  the  least 
fashionable  suburbs,  where  lodgings  would 
cost  least,  I  found  a  bedroom  in  the  third 
story  of  a  house  in  a  tolerably  respectable 
street.  The  rent  was  six  shillings  a  week, 
to  be  paid  in  advance.  In  this  place,  I  en- 
tered upon  a  new  phase  of  life,  so  difterent 
from  that  in  Sark  that,  in  the  delusions 
which  solitude  often  brings,  I  could  not  al- 
ways believe  myself  the  same  person. 

A  dreamy,  solitary,  gloomy  life ;  shut  in 
upon  myself,  with  no  outlet  for  association 
with  my  fellow-creatures.  My  window 
opened  upon  a  back-yard,  with  a  row  of 
half-built  houses  standing  opposite  to  it. 
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These  houses  had  been  left  half-finished,  and 
were  partly  falling  into  ruin.  A  row  of 
bare,  empty  window-frames  faced  me  when- 
ever I  turned  my  wearied  eyes  to  the. scene 
without.  Not  a  sound  or  sign  of  life  was 
tiiere  about  them.  Within,  my  room  was 
small  and  scantily  furnished,  yet  there  was 
scarcely  space  enough  for  me  to  move  about 
it.  There  was  no  table  for  me  to  take  my 
meals  at,  except  t!ie  top  of  the  crazy  chest 
of  drawers,  which  served  as  my  dressing- 
table.  One  chair,  broken  in  the  back,  and 
tied  together  with  a  faded  ribbon,  was  the 
only  seat,  except  my  box,  which,  set  in  a 
corner  where  I  could  lean  against  the  wall, 
made  me  the  most  comfortable  place  for 
resting.  There  was  a  little  rusty  grate,  but 
it  was  still  summer-time,  and  there  was  no 
need  of  a  fire.  A  fire  indeed  would  have 
been  insupportable,  for  the  sultry,  breath- 
less atmosphere  of  August,  with  the  fever- 
heat  of  its  sun  burning  in  the  narrow  streets 
and  close  yards,  made  the  temperature  as 
parcliing  as  an  oven.  I  panted  for  the  cool 
cliSi  and  sweet  fresh  air  of  Sark. 

In  this  feverish  solitude  one  day  dragged 
itself  after  another  with  awful  monotony. 
As  they  passed  by,  the  only  change  they 
brought  was  that  the  sultry  heat  grew  ever 
cooler,  and  the  long  days  shorter.  The 
winter  seemed  inclined  to  set  in  early,  and 
with  unusual  rigor,  for  a  month  before  the 
usual  time  fires  became  necessary.  I  put  off 
lighting  mine,  for  fear  of  the  cost,  until  my 
sunless  little  room  under  the  roof  was  al- 
most like  an  ice-house.  A  severe  cold, 
which  made  me  afraid  of  having  to  call  in 
a  doctor,  compelled  me  to  have  a  fire  ;  and 
the  burning  of  it,  and  the  necessity  of  tend- 
ing it,  made  it  like  a  second  person  and  com- 
panion in  the  lonely  place.  Hour  after  hour 
I  sat  in  front  of  it  on  my  box,  with  my  el- 
bows on  my  knees  and  my  chin  in  my  hands, 
watching  the  changeful  scenery  of  its  em- 
bers, and  the  exquisite  motion  of  the  flames, 
and  the  upward  rolling  of  the  tiny  columns 
of  smoke,  and  the  fiery,  gorgeous  colors 
that  came  and  went  with  a  breath.  To  see 
the  tongues  of  fire  lap  round  the  dull,  black 
coal,  and  run  about  it,  and  feel  it,  and  kindle 
it  with  burning  touches,  and  never  quit  it 
till  it  was  glowing  and  fervid,  and  aflame 


like  themselves — that  was  my  sole  occupa- 
tion for  liours  togetlier. 

Think  what  a  dreary  life  for  a  young 
girl!  I  was  as  fond  of  companionship,  and 
needed  love,  as  much  as  any  girl.  Was  it 
strange  that  my  thoughts  dwelt  somewhat 
dangerously  upon  the  pleasant,  peaceful 
days  in  Sark  ? 

When  I  awoke  in  the  morning  to  a  voice- 
less, solitary,  idle  day,  how  could  I  help 
thinking  of  Martin  Dobr6e,  of  Tardif,  even 
of  old  Motlier  Renouf,  with  her  wrinkled 
face  and  her  significant  nods  and  becks? 
Martin  Dobree's  pleasant  face  would  come 
before  me,  with  his  eyes  gleaming  so  kindly 
under  his  square  forehead,  and  his  lips  mov- 
ing tremulously  with  every  change  of  feel- 
ing. Had  he  gone  back  to  his  cousin  Julia 
again,  and  were  they  married  ?  I  ought  not 
to  feel  any  sorrow  at  that  thought.  His 
path  had  run  side  by  side  with  mine  for  a 
little  while,  but  always  with  a  great  barrier 
between  us ;  and  now  they  had  diverged, 
and  must  grow  farther  and  farther  apart, 
never  to  touch  again.  Yet,  how  my  lather 
would  have  loved  him  had  he  known  him! 
How  securely  he  would  have  trusted  to  his 
care  for  me!  But  stop!  There  was  folly 
and  wickedness  in  thinking  that  way.  Let 
me  make  an  end  of  that. 

Tliere  was  no  loneliness  like  that  loneli- 
ness. Twice  a  day  I  exchanged  a  word  or 
two  with  the  overworked  drudge  of  a  ser- 
vant in  the  house  where  I  lived;  but  I  had 
no  otiier  voice  to  speak  to  me.  No  wonder 
that  my  imagination  sometimes  ran  in  for- 
bidden and  dangerous  channels. 

When  I  was  not  thinking  and  dreaming 
thus,  a  host  of  anxieties  crowded  about  me. 
My  money  was  melting  away  again,  though 
slowly,  for  I  denied  myself  every  thing  but 
the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  What  was  to 
become  of  me  wlien  it  was  all  gone?  It 
was  the  old  question;  but  the  answer  was 
as  diflicult  to  find  as  ever.  I  was  ready  for 
any  kind  of  work,  but  no  chance  of  work 
came  to  me.  With  neither  work  nor  money, 
what  was  I  to  do  ?  What  was  to  be  the  end 
of  it? 
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N"ow  and  then,  wlien  I  ventured  out  into 
the  streets,  a  panic  would  seize  me,  a  dread 
unutterably  great,  that  I  might  meet  my 
husband  amid  the  crowd.  I  did  not  even 
know  that  he  was  in  London;  he  had  al- 
ways spoken  of  it  as  a  place  he  detested. 
His  habits  made  the  free,  unconventional  life 
upon  the  Continent  more  agreeable  to  him. 
How  he  was  living  now,  what  he  was  doing, 
where  he  was,  were  so  many  enigmas  to 
me  ;  and  I  did  not  care  to  run  any  risk  in 
finding  out  the  answers  to  them.  Twice  I 
passed  the  Bank  of  Australia,  where  very 
probably  I  could  have  learned  if  he  was  in 
the  same  city  as  myself;  but  I  dared  not  do 
it,  and  as  soon  as  I  knew  how  to  avoid  that 
street,  I  never  passed  along  it. 

I  had  been  allowed  to  leave  my  address 
with  the  clerk  of  a  large  general  agency  in 
the  city,  when  I  had  not  been  permitted  to 
enter  my  name  in  the  books  for  want  of  a 
reference.  Toward  the  close  of  October  I 
received  a  note  from  him,  desiring  me  to 
call  at  the  office  at  two  o'clock  the  follow- 
ing afternoon,  without  fail, 

No  danger  of  my  failing  to  keep  such  an 
appointment!  I  felt  in  better  spirits  that 
night  than  I  had  done  since  I  had  been  driven 
from  Sark.  There  was  an  opening  for  me, 
a  chance  of  finding  employment,  and  I  re- 
solved beforehand  to  take  it,  whatever  it 
might  be. 

It  was  an  agency  for  almost  every  branch 
of  employment  not  actually  menial,  from 
curates  to  lady's-maids,  and  the  place  of 
business  was  a  large  one.  There  were  two 
entrances,  and  two  distinct  compartments, 
at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  building;  but  a 
broad,  long  counter  ran  the  whole  length 
of  it,  and  a  person  at  one  end  could  see  the 
applicants  at  the  other  as  they  stood  by  the 
counter.  The  compartment  into  which  I 
entered  was  filled  with  a  crowd  of  women, 
waiting  their  turn  to  transact  their  business. 
Behind  the  counter  were  two  or  three  pri- 
vate boxes,  in  which  employers  might  see 
the  candidates,  and  question  them  on  the 
spot.     A  lady  was  at  that  moment  examin- 


ing a  governess,  in  a  loud,  imperious  voice 
which  we  could  all  hear  distinctly.  My 
heart  sank  at  the  idea  of  passing  through 
such  a  cross-examination  as  to  my  age,  my 
personal  history,  my  friends,  and  a  number 
of  particulars  foreign  to  the  question  of 
whether  I  was  fit  for  the  work  I  oflered 
myself  for. 

At  last  I  heard  the  imperious  voice  say, 
"You  may  go.  I  do  not  think  you  will 
suit  me,"  and  a  girl  of  about  my  own  age 
came  away  from  the  interview,  pale  and 
trembling,  and  with  tears  stealing  down  her 
cheeks.  A  second  girl  was  summoned  to 
go  through  the  same  ordeal. 

What  was  I  to  do  if  this  person,  unseen 
in  her  chamber  of  torture,  was  the  lady  I 
had  been  summoned  to  meet? 

It  was  a  miserable  sight,  this  crowd  of 
poor  women  seeking  work,  and  my  spirits 
sank  like  lead.  A  set  of  mournful,  de- 
pressed, broken-down  women!  There  was 
not  one  I  would  have  chosen  to  be  a  govern- 
ess for  my  girls.  Those  who  were  not  dis- 
pirited were  vulgar  and  self-asserting;  a 
class  that  wished  to  rise  above  the  position 
they  were  fitted  for  by  becoming  teachers. 
TChese  were  laughing  loudly  among  them- 
selves at  the  cross-questioning  going  on  so 
calmly  within  their  hearing.  I  shrank  away 
into  a  corner,  until  my  turn  to  speak  to  the 
busy  clerk  should  come. 

I  had  a  long  time  to  wait.  The  office 
clock  pointed  to  half-past  three  before  I 
caught  the  clerk's  eye,  and  saw  him  beckon 
me  up  to  the  counter.  I  had  thrown  back 
my  veil,  for  here  I  was  perfectly  safe  from 
recognition.  At  the  other  end  of  the  count- 
er, in  the  compartment  devoted  to  curates, 
doctors'  assistants,  and  others,  there  stood 
a  young  man  in  earnest  consultation  with 
another  clerk.  He  looked  earnestly  at  me, 
but  I  was  sure  he  could  not  know  me. 

"  Miss  Ellen  Martineau?  "  said  the  clerk. 
That  was  my  mother's  name,  and  I  had 
adopted  it  for  my  own,  feeling  as  if  I  had 
some  right  to  it. 

"  Y"es,"  I  answered. 

"  "Would  you  object  to  go  into  a  French 
school  as  governess  ? "  he  inquired. 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  I  said,  eagerly. 

"  And  pay  a  small  premium  ?  "  he  added. 
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"  How  mucli?  "  I  asked,  mj  spirits  fall- 
ing a<?ain. 

'•A  mere  trifle,"  he  said;  "about  ten 
pounds  or  so  for  twelve  months.  You 
would  perfect  yourself  in  French,  you  know ; 
and  you  would  gain  a  referee  for  the  fu- 
ture." 

"  I  must  think  about  it,"  I  replied. 

"  "Well,  there  is  the  address  of  a  lady 
who  can  give  you  all  the  particulars,"  he 
said,  handing  me  a  written  paper. 

I  left  the  office  heavy-hearted.  Ten 
pounds  would  be  more  than  the  half  of  the 
little  store  left  to  me.  Yet,  would  it  not  be 
wiser  to   secure  a  refuge  and   shelter   for 


twelve  months  than  run  the  risk  of  hearing 
of  some  other  situation  ?  I  walked  slowly 
along  the  street  toward  the  busier  tliorough- 
fares,  with  my  head  bent  down  and  my 
mind  busy,  when  suddenly  a  heavy  hand 
was  laid  upon  my  arm,  grasping  it  with 
crushing  force,  and  a  harsh,  thick  voice 
shouted  triumphantly  in  my  ear: 

"  The  devil !  I've  caught  you  at  last !  " 
It  was  like  the  bitterness  of  death,  that 
chill  and  terror  sweeping  over  me.  My 
husband's  hot  breath  was  upon  my  cheek, 
and  liis  eyes  were  looking  closely  into  mine. 
But  before  I  could  speak  his  grasp  was  torn 
away  from  me,  and  he  was  sent  whirling 
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into  the  middle  of  the  road.  "  I  turned,  al- 
most in  equal  terror,  to  see  who  had  thrust 
himself  hetweeu  us.  It  was  the  stranger 
whom  I  had  seen  in  the  agency-office.  But 
his  face  was  now  dark  with  passion,  and  as 
my  husband  staggered  hack  again  toward 
US,  his  hand  was  ready  to  thrust  him  away 
a  second  time. 

"  She's  my  wife,"  he  stammered,  trying 
to  get  past  the  stranger  to  me.  By  this 
time  a  knot  of  spectators  had  formed  about 
us,  and  a  policeman  had  come  up.  The 
stranger  drew  my  arm  through  his,  and 
faced  them  defiantly. 

"He's  a  drunken  vagabond  !  "  he  said; 
"  he  has  just  come  out  of  those  spirit-vaults. 
This  young  lady  is  no  more  his  wife  than 
she  is  mine,  and  I  know  no  more  of  her 
than  that  she  has  just  come  away  from 
Ridley's  office,  where  she  has  been  looking 
after  a  situation.  Good  Heavens !  cannot  a 
lady  walk  through  the  streets  of  London 
without  being  insulted  by  a  drunken  scoun- 
drel like  that?" 

"Will  you  give  him  in  charge,  sir?" 
asked  the  policeman,  while  Richard  Foster 
was  making  vain  efforts  to  speak  coherently, 
and  explain  his  claim  upon  me.  I  clung  to 
the  friendly  arm  that  had  come  to  my  aid, 
sick  and  almost  speechless  with  fear. 

"  Shall  I  give  him  in  charge  ?  "  he  asked 
me. 

"  I  have  only  just  heard  of  a  situation," 
I  whispered,  unable  to  speak  aloud. 

"  And  you  are  afraid  of  losing  it  ?  "  he 
said ;  "  I  understand. — Take  the  fellow 
away,  policeman,  and  lock  him  up  if  you 
can  for  being  drunk  and  disorderly  in  the 
streets ;  but  the  lady  won't  give  him  in 
charge.  I've  a  good  mind  to  make  him  go 
down  on  his  knees  and  beg  her  pardon." 

"Do,  do!  "  said  two  or  three  voices  in 
the  crowd. 

" Don't,"  I  whispered  again,  "oh!  take 
me  away  quickly." 

He  cleared  a  passage  for  us  both  with  a 
vigor  and  decision  that  there  was  no  resist- 
ing. I  glanced  back  for  an  instant,  and  saw 
my  husband  struggling  with  the  policeman, 
the  centre  of  the  knot  of  by-standers  from 
which  I  was  escaping.  He  looked  utterly 
unlike  a  gay,  prosperous,  wealthy  man,  with 


a  well-filled  purse,  such  as  he  had  used  to 
appear.  He  was  shabby  and  poor  enough 
now  for  the  policeman  to  be  very  hard  upon 
him,  and  to  prevent  him  from  following  me. 
The  stranger  kept  my  hand  firmly  on  his 
arm,  and  almost  carried  me  into  Fleet 
Street,  where,  in  a  minute  or  tw^o  we  were 
quite  lost  in  the  throng,  and  I  was  safe  from 
all  pursuit. 

"You  are  not  fit  to  go  on,"  he  said,  kind- 
ly ;  "  come  out  of  the  noise  a  little." 

He  led  me  down  a  covered  passage  be- 
tween two  shops,  into  a  quiet  cluster  of 
squares  and  gardens,  where  only  a  subdued 
murmur  of  the  uproar  of  the  streets  reached 
us.  There  were  a  sufficient  number  of  pass- 
ers-by to  prevent  it  seeming  lonely,  but  we 
could  hear  our  own  voices,  and  those  of 
others,  even  in  whispers. 

"  This  is  the  Temple,"  he  said,  sniiling, 
"  a  fit  place  for  a  sanctuary." 

"  I  do  not  know  how  to  thank  you,"  I 
answered  falteringly. 

"You  are  trembling  still!  "  he  replied  ; 
"how  lucky  it  was  that  I  followed  you  di- 
rectly out  of  Ridley's!  If  I  ever  come 
across  that  scoundrel  again,  I  shall  know 
him,  you  may  be  sure.  I  wish  we  were  a 
little  nearer  home,  you  should  go  in  to  rest; 
but  our  house  is  in  Brook  Street,  and  w-e 
have  no  women-kind  belonging  to  us.  "Mj 
name  is  John  Senior.  Perhaps  you  have 
heard  of  my  father.  Dr.  Senior,  of  Brook 
Street?" 

"Xo,"  I  replied,  "I  know  nobody  in 
London." 

"That's  bad,"  he  said.  "I  wish  I  was 
Jane  Senior  instead  of  John  Senior ;  I  do 
indeed.  Do  you  feel  better  now,  iliss  Mar- 
tineau?  " 

"  How  do  you  know  my  name  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  The  clerk  at  Ridley's  called  you  iliss 
Ellen  IMartineau,"  he  answered,  "^y  hear- 
ing is  very  good,  and  I  was  not  deeply  en- 
grossed in  my  business.  I  heard  and  saw  a 
good  deal  while  I  was  there,  and  I  am  very 
glad  I  heard  and  saw  you.  Do  you  feel  well 
enough  now  for  me  to  see  you  home  ?  " 

"  Oh !  I  cannot  let  you  see  me  home."  I 
said,  hurriedly. 

"I  will  do  just  what  you  like  best,''  he 
replied.     "I  have  no  more  right  to  annoy 
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vou  than  that  drunken  vagabond  had.  If  I 
did,  I  should  be  more  Wamable  than  he  was. 
Tell  me  what  I  shall  do  for  you  then.  Shall 
I  call  a  cab  ?  " 

I  hesitated,  for  my  funds  were  low,  and 
would  be  almost  spent  by  the  time  I  had  paid 
the  premium  of  ten  pounds,  and  my  travel- 
ling expenses ;  yet  I  dared  not  trust  myself 
either  in  the  streets  or  in  an  omnibus.  I  saw 
my  new  friend  regard  me  keenly ;  my  dress, 
so  worn  and  faded,  and  my  old-fashioned 
bonnet.  A  smile  flickered  across  his  face. 
He  led  me  back  into  Fleet  Street,  and  called 
an  empty  cab  that  was  passing  by.  We 
shook  hands  warmly.  There  was  no  time 
for  loitering ;  and  I  told  him  the  name  of 
the  suburb  where  I  was  living,  and  he  re- 
peated it  to  the  cabman. 

"All  right,"  he  said,  speaking  through 
the  window,  "the  fare  is  paid,  and  I've 
taken  cabby's  number.  If  he  tries  to  cheat 
you,  let  me  know  ;  Dr.  John  Senior,  Brook 
Street.  I  hope  that  situation  will  be  a  good 
one,  and  very  pleasant.     Good-by." 

"  Good-by,"  I  cried,  leaning  forward  and 
looking  at  his  face  till  tlie  crowd  came  be- 
tween us,  and  I  lost  sight  of  it.  It  was  a 
handsomer  face  than  Dr.  Martin  Dobree's, 
and  had  something  of  the  same  genial,  viva- 
cious light  about  it.  I  knew  it  well  after- 
ward, but  I  had  not  leisure  to  think  much 
of  it  then. 


CHAPTER   THE   FIFTH. 

BELLRIX^GER    STEEET. 

I  WAS  still  trembling  with  the  terror 
that  my  meeting  with  Richard  Foster  had 
aroused.  A  painful  shuddering  agitated  me, 
and  my  heart  fluttered  with  an  excess  of 
fear  Avhich  I  could  not  conquer.  I  could 
still  feel  his  grasp  upon  my  arm,  where  the 
Skin  was  black  with  the  mark ;  and  there 
was  before  my  eyes  the  sight  of  his  haggard 
and  enraged  face,  as  he  struggled  to  get  free 
from  the  policeman.  AVhen  he  was  sober 
would  he  recollect  all  that  had  taken  place, 
and  go  to  make  inquiries  after  me  at  Rid- 
ley's agency -oflBce  ?  Dr.  John  Senior  had 
said  he  had  followed  me  from  there.  I 
scarcely  believed  he  would.     Yet  there  was 


a  chance  of  it,  a  deadly  chance  to  me.  If 
so,  the  sooner  I  could  fly  from  London  and 
England  the  better. 

I  felt  safer  when  the  cabman  set  me 
down  at  the  house  where  I  lodged,  and  I 
ran  up-stairs  to  my  little  room.  I  kindled 
the  fire,  which  had  gone  out  during  my  ab- 
sence, and  set  my  little  tin  tea-kettle  upon 
the  first  clear  flame  which  burned  up  amid 
the  coal.  Then  I  sat  down  on  my  box  be- 
fore it,  thinking. 

Yes ;  I  must  leave  London.  I  must  take 
this  situation,  the  only  one  open  to  me,  in  a 
school  in  France.  I  should  at  least  be  as- 
sured of  a  home  for  twelve  months ;  and, 
as  the  clerk  had  said,  I  should  perfect  my- 
self in  French  and  gain  a  referee.  I  should 
be  earning  a  character,  in  fact.  At  present 
I  had  none,  and  so  was  poorer  than  the 
poorest  servant-maid.  K'o  character,  no 
name,  no  money ;  who  could  be  poorer  than 
the  daughter  of  the  wealthy  colonist,  who 
had  owned  thousands  of  acres  in  Adelaide? 
I  almost  laughed  and  cried  hysterically,  at 
the  thought  of  my  father's  vain  care  and 
provision  for  my  future. 

But  the  sooner  I  fled  from  London  again 
the  better,  now  that  I  knew  my  husband 
was  somewhere  in  it,  and  might  be  upon  my 
track.  I  unfolded  the  paper  on  which  was 
written  the  name  of  the  lady  to  whom  I 
was  to  apply.  Mrs.  "Wilkinson,  19  Bellring- 
er  Street.  I  ran  down  to  the  sitting-room, 
to  ask  my  landlady  where  it  was,  and  told 
her,  in  my  new  hopefulness,  that  I  had 
heard  of  a  situatiofl  in  France.  Bellringer 
Street  was  less  than  a  mile  away,  she  said. 
I  could  be  there  before  seven  o'clock,  not 
too  late  perhaps  for  Mrs.  Wilkinson  to  give 
me  an  interview. 

A  thick  yellow  fog  had  come  in  with 
nightfall — a  fog  that  could  almost  be  tasted 
and  smelt — but  it  did  not  deter  me  from  my 
object.  I  inquired  my  way  of  every  police- 
man I  met,  and  at  length  entered  the  street. 
The  fog  hid  the  houses  from  my  view,  but  I 
could  see  that  some  of  the  lower  win- 
dows were  filled  with  articles  for  sale,  as  if 
they  were  shops  struggling  into  existence. 
It  was  not  a  fashionable  street,  and  Mrs. 
Wilkinson  could  not  be  a  very  aristocratic 
person. 
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No.  19  was  not  difficult  to  find,  and  I 
pulled  the  bell-liandle  with  a  gentle  and 
quiet  pull,  befitting  ray  errand.  I  repeated 
this  several  times  without  being  admitted, 
when  it  struck  me  that  the  wire  might  be 
broken.  Upon  that  I  knocked  as  loudly  as 
I  could  upou  the  panels  of  the  broad  old 
door  ;  a  handsome,  heavy  door,  sucli  as  are 
to  be  found  in  the  old  streets  of  London, 
from  which  the  tide  of  fashion  has  ebbed 
away.  A  slight,  thin  child  in  rusty  mourn- 
ing opened  it,  with  the  chain  across,  and 
asked  who  I  was  in  a  timid  voice. 

"  Does  Mrs.  Wilkinson  live  here  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"Yes,"  said  the  child. 

"  Who  is  there  ?  "  I  heard  a  voice  calling 
shrilly  from  within  ;  not  an  English  voice, 
I  felt  sure,  for  each  word  was  uttered  dis- 
tinctly and  slowly. 

"  I  am  come  about  a  school  in  France," 
I  said  to  the  child. 

'Oh!  I'll  let  you  in,"  she  answered, 
eagerly;  "  she  will  see  you  about  that,  I'm 
sure.     I'm  to  go  with  you,  if  you  go." 

She  let  down  the  chain,  and  opened  the 
door.  There  was  a  dim  light  burning  in  the 
hall,  which  looked  shabby  and  poverty- 
stricken.  There  was  no  carpet  upon  the 
broad  staircase,  and  nothing  but  worn-out 
oil-cloth  on  the  floor.  I  had  only  time  to 
take  in  a  vague  general  impression,  before 
the  little  girl  conducted  me  to  a  room  on  the 
ground-floor.  That  too  was  uncarpeted  and 
barely  furnished ;  but  the  light  was  low,  and 
I  could  see  nothing  distinctly,  except  the 
face  of  the  child  looking  wistfully  at  me 
with  shy  curiosity. 

"  I'm  to  go  if  you  go,"  she  said  again  ; 
"  and,  oh!  I  do  so  hope  you  wUl  agree  to 
go." 

"  I  think  I  shall,"  I  answered. 

"  I  daren't  be  sure,"  she  replied,  nodding 
her  head  with  an  air  of  sagacity;  "there 
have  been  four  or  five  governesses  here,  and 
none  of  them  would  go.  You'd  have  to 
take  me  with  you ;  and,  oh !  it  is  such  a 
lovely,  beautiful  place.  See  !  here  is  a  pict- 
ure of  it." 

She  ran  eagerly  to  a  side-table,  on  which 
lay  a  book  or  two,  one  of  which  she  opened, 
and  reached  out  a  photograph,  which  had 
12 


been  laid  there  for  security.  When  she 
brought  it  to  me,  she  stood  leaning  lightly 
against  me  as  we  both  looked  at  the  same 
picture.  It  was  a  clear,  sharply-defined 
photograph,  with  shadows  so  dark  yet  dis- 
tinct as  to  show  the  cleai-ness  of  the  atmos- 
phere in  which  it  had  been  taken.  At  the 
left  hand  stood  a  handsome  house,  with  win- 
dows covered  with  lace  curtains,  and  pro- 
vided with  outer  Venetian  shutters.  In  the 
centre  stood  a  large  square  garden,  with  foun- 
tains, and  arbors,  and  statues,  in  the  French 
style  of  gardening,  evidently  weU  kept;  and 
behind  this  stood  a  long  building  of  two 
stories,  and  a  steep  roof  with  dormer  win- 
dows, every  casement  of  which  was  pro- 
vided, like  the  house  in  the  front,  with  rich 
lace  curtains  and  Venetian  shutters.  The 
whole  place  was  clearly  in  good  order  and 
good  taste,  and  looked  like  a  very  pleasant 
home.  It  would  probably  be  my  home  for 
a  time,  and  I  scrutinized  it  the  more  closely. 
Which  of  those  sunny  casements  would  be 
mine?  What  nook  in  that  garden  would 
become  my  favorite  ?  If  I  could  only  get 
there  undetected,  how  secure  and  happy  I 
might  be ! 

Above  the  photograph  was  written  in 
ornamental  characters,  "  Pensionnat  de  De- 
moiselles, a  Noireau,  Calvados."  Under- 
neath it  were  the  words,  "  Fonde  par  M. 
Emile  Perrier,  avocat,  et  par  son  6pouse." 
Though  I  knew  very  little  of  French,  I 
could  make  out  the  meaning  of  these  sen- 
tences. Monsieur  Perrier  was  an  avocat. 
Tardif  had  happened  to  speak  to  me  about 
the  notaries  in  Guernsey,  who  appeared  to 
me  to  be  of  the  same  rank  as  our  solicitors, 
while  the  avocats  were  on  a  par  with  our 
barristers.  A  barrister  founding  a  board- 
ing-school for  young  ladies  might  be  some-- 
what  opposed  to  English  customs,  but  it  was 
clear  that  he  must  be  a  man  of  education 
and  position  ;  a  gentleman,  in  fact. 

"  Isn't  it  a  lovely  place  ?  "  asked  the 
child  beside  me,with  a  deep  sigh  of  longing. 

"Yes,"  I  said ;  "  I  should  like  to  go." 

I  had  had  time  to  make  all  these  obser- 
vations before  the  owner  of  the  foreign 
voice,  which  I  had  heard  at  the  door,  came 
in.  At  the  first  glance  I  knew  her  to  be  a 
Frenchwoman,  with  the  peculiar  yellow  tone.j 
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in  her  skin  whicli  seems  inevitable  in  mid- 
dle-aged Frenchwomen.  Her  black  eyes 
were  steady  and  cold,  and  her  general  ex- 
pression one  of  watchfulness.  She  had 
wrapped  tightly  about  her  a  China  crape 
shawl,  which  had  once  been  white,  but  had 
now  the  same  yellow  tint  as  her  complex- 
ion. The  light  was  low,  but  she  turned  it  a 
little  higher,  and  scrutinized  me  with  a  keen 
and  steady  gaze. 

"  I  have  not  the  honor  of  knowing  you," 
she  said  politely. 

"I  come  from  Ridley's  agency-ofBce," 
I  answered,  "  about  a  situation  as  English 
teacher  in  a  school  in  France." 

"Be  seated,  miss,"  she  said,  pointing  me 
to  a  stiff",  high-backed  chair,  whither  the  lit- 
tle girl  followed  me,  stroking  with  her  hand 
the  soft  seal-skin  jacket  I  was  wearing. 

"It  is  a  great  chance,"  she  continued; 
"  my  friend  Madame  Perrier  is  very  good, 
very  amiable  for  her  teachers.  She  is  like 
a  sister  for  them.  The  terms  are  very  high, 
very  high  for  France ;  but  there  is  absolute- 
ly every  comfort.  The  arrangements  are 
precisely  like  England.  She  has  lived  in 
England  for  two  years,  and  knows  what 
English  young  ladies  look  for;  and  the 
house  is  positively  English.  I  suppose  you 
could  introduce  a  few  English  pupils." 

"  Xo,"  I  answered,  "I  am  afraid  I  could 
not.     I  am  sure  I  could  not." 

"  That  of  course  must  be  considered  in 
the  premium,"  she  continued ;  "  if  you  could 
have  introduced,  say,  six  pupils,  tlie  pre- 
mium would  be  low.  I  do  not  think  my 
friend  would  take  one  penny  less  than  twen- 
ty pounds  for  the  first  year,  and  ten  for  the 
second." 

The  tears  started  to  my  eyes.  I  had  felt 
so  sure  of  going  if  I  would  pay  ten  pounds, 
that  1  was  quite  unprepared  for  this  disap- 
pointment. There  was  still  my  diamond 
ring  left ;  but  how  to  dispose  of  it,  for  any 
thing  like  its  value,!  did  not  know.  It  was 
in  my  purse  now,  with  all  my  small  store  of 
money,  which  I  dared  not  leave  behind  me 
in  my  lodgings. 

"What  were  you  prepared  to  give?" 
asked  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  while  I  hesitated. 

"The  clerk  at  Ridley's  office  told  me  the 
j)remium    would    be    ten    pounds,"  I    an- 


swered ;  "I   do   not  see  how  I  can  give 
more." 

"Well,"  she  said,  after  musing  a  little, 
while  I  watched  her  face  anxiously,  "  it  is 
time  this  chUd  went.  She  has  been  here  a 
month,  waiting  for  somebody  to  take  her 
down  to  Xoireau.  I  wiU  agree  with  you, 
and  wiU  explain  it  to  Madame  Perrier. 
How  soon  could  you  go  ? " 

"  I  should  like  to  go  to-morrow,"  I  re- 
plied, feeling  that  the  sooner  I  quitted  Lon- 
don the  better.  Mrs.  Wilkinson's  steady 
eyes  fastened  upon  me  again  with  sharp  cu- 
riosity. 

"Have  you  references,  miss?"  she 
asked. 

"No,"  I  faltered,  my  hope  sinking  again 
before  this  old  difficulty. 

"It  will  be  necessary  then,"  she  said, 
"  for  you  to  give  the  money  to  me,  and  I 
will  forward  it  to  Madame  Perrier.  Pardon, 
miss,  but  you  perceive  I  could  not  send  a 
teacher  to  them  unless  I  knew  that  she 
could  pay  the  money  down.  There  is  my 
commission  to  receive  the  money  for  my 
friend." 

She  gave  me  a  paper  written  in  French, 
of  which  I  could  read  enough  to  see  that  it 
was  a  sort  of  ofHcial  warrant  to  receive  ac- 
counts for  Monsieur  Perrier,  avocat,  and  his 
wife.  I  did  not  waver  any  longer.  The 
prospect  seemed  too  promising  for  me  to 
lose  it  by  any  irresolution.  I  drew  out  my 
purse,  and  laid  down  two  out  of  the  three 
five-pound  notes  left  me.  She  gave  me  a 
formal  receipt  in  the  names  of  Emile  and 
Louise  Perrier,  and  her  sober  face  wore  an 
expression  of  satisfaction. 

"  There !  it  is  done,"  she  said,  wiping 
her  pen  carefully.  "  You  will  take  lessons, 
any  lessons  you  please,  from  the  professors 
who  attend  the  school.  It  is  a  grand  cLance, 
miss,  a  grand  chance.  Let  us  say  you  go 
the  day  after  to-morrow ;  the  child  will  be 
quite  ready.  She  is  going  for  four  years  to 
that  splendid  place,  a  place  for  ladies  of  the 
highest  degree." 

At  that  moment  an  imperious  knock 
sounded  upon  the  outer  door,  and  the  little 
girl  ran  to  answer  it,  leaving  the  door  of 
our  room  open.  A  voice  which  I  knew 
well,  a  voice  which  made  my  heart  stand 
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still  and  my  veins  curdle,  spoke  in  sharp 
loud  tones  in  the  hall. 

"  Is  Mr.  Foster  come  home  yet?  "  were 
the  words  the  terrible  voice  uttered,  quite 
close  to  me  it  seemed ;  so  close  that  I  shrank 
back  shivering  as  if  every  syllable  struck  a 
separate  blow.  All  my  senses  were  awake : 
I  could  hear  every  sound  in  the  hall,  each 
step  that  came  nearer  and  nearer.  "Was  she 
about  to  enter  the  room  where  I  was  sit- 
ting ?  She  stood  still  for  half  a  minute  as 
if  uncertain  what  to  do. 

"He  is  up-stairs,"  said  the  child's  voice. 
"  He  told  me  he  was  ill  when  I  opened  the 
door  for  him." 

"  "Where  is  Mrs.  "Wilkinson  ?  "  she  asked. 

"She  is  here,"  said  the  child,  "but 
there's  a  lady  with  her." 

Then  the  woman's  footsteps  went  on  up 
the  staircase.  I  listened  to  tliem  climbing 
up  one  step  after  another,  my  brain  throb- 
bing with  each  sound,  and  I  heard  a  door 
opened  and  closed.  Mrs.  "Wilkinson  had 
gone  to  the  door,  and  looked  out  into  the 
hall,  as  if  expecting  some  other  questions  to 
be  asked.  She  had  not  seen  my  panic  of 
despair,  I  must  get  away  before  I  lost  the 
use  of  my  senses,  for  I  felt  giddy  and  faint. 

"I  will  send  the  child  to  you  in  a  cab 
on  Wednesday,"  she  said,  as  I  stood  up  and 
made  my  way  toward  the  hall;  "you  have 
not  told  me  your  address." 

I  paused  for  a  moment.  Dared  I  tell 
her  my  address  ?  Yet  my  money  was  paid, 
and  if  I  did  not  I  should  lose  both  it  and 
the  refuge  I  had  bought  with  it.  Besides,  I 
should  awaken  suspicion  and  inquiry  by  si- 
lence. It  was  a  fearful  risk  to  run ;  yet  it 
seemed  safer  than  a  precipitous  retreat.  I 
gave  her  my  address,  and  saw  her  write  it 
down  on  a  slip  of  paper. 

As  I  retui-ned  to  my  lodgings  I  grew 
calmer  and  more  hopeful.  It  was  not  likely 
that  my  husband  would  see  the  address,  or 
even  hear  that  any  one  like  me  had  been  at 
the  house.  I  did  not  suppose  he  would 
know  the  name  of  Martineau  as  ray  mother's 
maiden  name.  As  far  as  I  recollected,  I 
had  never  spoken  of  her  to  him.  Moreover 
he  was  not  a  man  to  make  himself  at  all 
pleasant  and  familiar  with  persons  whom 
]he  looked  upon  as  inferiors.     It  was  highly 


improbable  that  he  would  enter  into  any 
conversation  with  his  landlady.  If  that 
woman  did  so,  all  she  would  learn  would 
be  that  a  young  lady,  whose  name  was  Mar- 
tineau, had  taken  a  situation  as  English 
teacher  in  a  French  school.  What  could 
there  be  in  that  to  make  her  think  of  me  ? 

I  tried  to  soothe  and  reassure  myself  with 
these  reasonings,  but  I  could  not  be  quiet 
or  at  peace.  I  watched  all  through  the  next 
day,  listening  to  every  sound  in  the  house  be- 
low ;  but  no  new  terror  assailed  me.  The 
second  night  I  was  tranquil  enough  to  sleep. 


CHAPTER  THE   SIXTH, 

LEAVING   ENGLAND. 

I  WAS  on  the  ract  all  the  next  day.  It 
was  the  last  day  I  should  be  in  England, 
and  I  had  a  nervous  dread  of  being  detained. 
If  I  should  once  more  succeed  in  quitting 
the  country  undetected,  it  seemed  as  though 
I  might  hope  to  be  in  safety  in  Calvados. 
Of  Calvados  I  knew  even  less  than  of  the 
Channel  Islands ;  I  had  never  heard  the 
name  before.  But  Mrs.  Wilkinson  had  given 
me  the  route  by  which  we  were  to  reach 
Noireau :  by  steamer  to  Havre,  across  the 
mouth  of  the  Seine  to  Honfleur,  to  Falaise 
by  train,  and  finally  from  Falaise  to  Noireau 
by  omnibus.  It  was  an  utterly  unknown 
region  to  me ;  and  I  had  no  reason  to 
imagine  that  Richard  Foster  was  better  ac- 
quainted with  it  than  I.  My  anxiety  was 
simply  to  get  clear  away. 

In  the  afternoon  the  little  girl  arrived 
quite  alone,  except  that  a  mau  had  been 
hired  to  carry  a  small  bos  for  her,  and  to 
deliver  her  into  my  charge.  This  was  a 
great  relief  to  me,  and  I  paid  the  shilling  he 
demanded  gladly.  The  child  was  thinly 
and  shabbily  dressed  for  our  long  journey, 
and  there  was  a  forlorn  loneliness  about  her 
position,  left  thus  with  a  stranger,  which 
touched  me  to  the  heart.  We  were  alike 
poor,  helpless,  friendless — I  was  about  to 
say  childish,  and  in  truth  I  was  in  many 
things  little  more  than  a  child  still.  The 
small  elf,  with  her  sharp,  large  eyes,  which 
were  too  big  for  her  thin  face,  crept  up  to 
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me,  as  the  man  slammed  the  door  after  him 
and  dattered  noisily  down-staii-s. 

"  I'm  so  glad !  "  she  said,  -with  a  deep- 
drawn  sigh  of  relief;  "  I  was  afraid  I  should 
never  go,  and  school  is  such  a  heavenly 
place !  " 

The  words  amused  yet  troubled  me; 
they  were  so  different  from  a  child's  ordinary 
opinion. 

''  It's  such  a  hateful  place  at  Mrs.  TTil- 
kinson's,"  she  went  on,  "  everybody  calling 
me  at  once,  and  scolding  me ;  and  there  are 
such  a  many  people  to  run  errands  for.  You 
don't  know  what  it  is  to  run  errands  when 
you  are  tired  to  death.  And  it's  such  a 
beautiful,  splendid  place  where  we're  going 
to!" 

''  "^hat  is  your  name,  my  dear  ?  "  I 
asked,  sitting  down  on  my  box  and  taking 
her  on  my  lap.  Such  a  thin,  stunted  little 
woman,  precociously  learned  in  trouble  • 
Yet  she  nestled  in  my  arms  like  a  true  child, 
and  a  tear  or  two  rolled  down  her  cheeks, 
as  if  from  very  contentment. 

"  Xobody  has  nursed  me  like  this  since 
mother  died,"  she  said.  "  I'm  Mary ;  but 
father  always  called  me  Minima,  because  I 
was  the  least  in  the  house.  He  kept  a  boys' 
school  out  of  London,  in  Epping  Forest,  you 
know;  and  it  was  so  heavenly!  All  the 
boys  were  good  to  me,  and  we  used  to  call 
father  Dominie.  Then  he  died,  and  mother 
died  just  before  him  ;  and  he  said,  '  Courage, 
Minima !  God  will  take  care  of  my  little 
girl.'  So  the  boys'  fathers  and  mothers 
made  a  subscription  for  me,  and  they  got  a 
great  deal  of  money,  a  hundred  pounds ; 
and  somebody  told  them  about  this  school, 
where  I  can  stay  four  years  for  a  hundred 
pounds,  and  they  all  said  that  was  the  best 
thing  they  could  do  with  me.  But  I've  had 
to  stay  with  Mrs.  Wilkinson  nearly  two 
months,  because  she  could  not  find  a  gov- 
erness to  go  with  me.  I  hate  her  ;  I  detest 
her  ;  I  should  like  to  spit  at  her  !  " 

The  little  face  was  all  aflame,  and  the 
large  eyes  burning. 

"  Hush  !  hush  !  "  I  said,  drawing  her 
head  down  upon  my  shoulder  again. 

"  Then  there  is  Mr.  Foster,"  she  con- 
tinned,  almost  sobbing;  "he  torments  me 
BO.     He  likes  to  make  fun  of  me,  and  tease 


me,  till  I  can't  bear  to  go  into  his  room. 
Father  used  to  say  it  was  wicked  to  hate 
anybody,  and  I  didn't  hate  anybody  then,  I 
was  so  happy.  But  you'd  hate  Mr.  Foster, 
and  Mrs.  Foster,  if  yon  only  knew  them." 

"Why?"  I  asked  in  a  whisper.  My 
voice  sounded  husky  to  me,  and  my  throat 
felt  parched.  The  child's  impotent  rage  and 
hatred  struck  a  slumbering  chord  within  me. 

"  Oh !  they  are  horrid  in  every  way," 
she  said,  with  emphasis  ;  "  they  frighten  me. 
He  is  fond  of  tormenting  any  thing  because 
he's  cruel.  "We  had  a  cruel  boy  in  our 
school  once,  so  I  know.  But  they  are  very 
poor — poor  as  Job,  Mrs.  Wilkinson  says, 
and  I'm  glad.     Aren't  you  glad  ?  " 

The  question  jarred  in  my  memory 
against  a  passionate  craving  after  revenge, 
which  had  died  away  in  the  quiet  and  tran- 
quillity of  Sark.  A  year  ago  I  should  have 
rejoiced  in  any  measure  of  punishment  or 
retribution,  which  had  overtaken  those  who 
had  destroyed  my  happiness.  But  it  was 
not  so  now ;  or  perhaps  I  should  rather  own 
that  it  was  only  faintly  so.  It  had  never 
occurred  to  me  that  my  flight  would  plunge 
him  into  poverty  similar  to  my  own.  But 
now  that  the  idea  was  thrust  upon  me,  I 
wondered  how  I  could  have  overlooked  this 
necessary  consequence  of  my  conduct. 
Ought  I  to  do  any  thing  for  him  ?  Was 
there  any  thing  I  could  do  to  help  him  ?  " 

"  He  is  ill,  too,"  pursued  the  child  ;  "  I 
heard  him  say  once  to  Mrs.  Foster,  he  knew 
he  should  die  like  a  dog.  I  was  a  little  tiny 
bit  sorry  for  him  then ;  for  nobody  would 
like  to  die  like  a  dog,  and  not  go  to  heaven, 
you  know.  But  I  don't  care  now,  I  shall 
never  see  them  again  —  never,  never!  I 
could  jump  out  of  my  skin  for  joy.  I  sha'n't 
even  know  when  he  is  dead,  if  he  does  die 
like  a  dog." 

HI !  dead !  My  heart  beat  faster  and 
faster  as  I  pondered  over  these  words. 
Then  I  should  be  free  indeed;  his  death 
would  release  me  from  bondage,  from  terror, 
from  poverty — those  three  evils  which 
dogged  my  steps.  I  had  never  ventured  to 
let  my  thoughts  mn  that  way,  but  this 
child's  prattling  had  forced  them  into  it. 
Eichard  Foster  ill— dying!  O  God!  what 
ought  I  to  do  ? 
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I  could  not  make  myself  kno'>vn  to  him ; 
that  was  impossible.  I  would  ten  thousand 
times  sooner  die  myself  than  return  to  him. 
He  was  not  alone  either.  But  yet  there 
came  back  to  my  mind  the  first  days  when 
I  knew  him,  when  he  was  all  tenderness  and 
devotion  to  me,  declaring  that  he  could  find 
no  fault  in  his  girl-wife.  How  happy  I  had 
been  for  a  little  while,  exchanging  my  step- 
mother's harshness  for  his  indulgence !  He 
might  have  won  my  love ;  he  had  almost 
won  it.  But  that  happy,  golden  time  was 
gone,  and  could  never  come  back  to  me. 
Yet  my  heart  was  softened  toward  him,  as 
I  thought  of  him  ill,  perhaps  dying.  "What 
could  I  do  for  him,  without  placing  myself 
in  his  power  ? 

There  was  one  tiling  only  that  I  could 
do,  only  one  little  sacrifice  I  could  make  for 
him  whom  I  had  vowed,  in  childish  igno- 
rance, to  love,  honor,  and  cherish  in  sickness 
and  in  health,  until  death  parted  ns.  A 
home  was  secured  to  me  for  twelve  months, 
aud  at  the  end  of  that  time  I  should  have 
a  better  career  open  to  me.  I  had  enough 
money  still  to  last  me  until  then.  My  dia- 
mond ring,  which  had  been  his  own  gift  to 
me  on  our  wedding-day,  would  be  valuable 
to  him.  Sixty  pounds  would  be  a  help  to 
him,  if  he  were  as  poor  as  this  child  said. 
He  must  be  poor,  or  he  would  never  have 
gone  to  liye  in  that  mean  street  and  neigh- 
borhood. 

Perhaps — if  he  had  been  alone — I  do  not 
know,  but  possibly  if  he  had  been  quite 
alone,  ill,  dying  in  that  poor  lodging  of  his, 
I  might  have  gone  to  him.  I  ask  myself 
again,  could  you  have  done  this  thing  ?  But 
I  cannot  answer  it  even  to  myself.  Poor 
and  ill  he  was,  but  he  was  not  alone. 

It  was  enough  for  me,  then,  that  I  could 
do  something,  some  little  service  for  him. 
The  old  flame  of  vengeance  had  no  spark  of 
heat  left  in  it.  I  was  free  from  hatred  of 
him.  I  set  the  child  gently  away  from  me, 
and  wrote  my  last  letter  to  my  husband. 
Both  the  letter  and  the  ring  I  enclosed  in  a 
little  box.  These  are  the  words  I  wrote, 
and  I  put  neither  date  nor  name  of  place : 

"I  know  that  you  are  poor,  and  I  send 
you  all  I  can  spare — the  ring  you  once  gave 


to  me.  I  am  even  poorer  than  yourself,  but 
I  have  just  enough  for  my  immediate  tvants. 
I  forgive  you,  as  I  trust  God  forgives  me." 

I  sat  looking  at  it,  thinking  of  it  for  some 
time.  There  was  a  vague  doubt  somewhere 
in  my  mind  that  this  might  work  some  mis- 
chief. But  at  last  I  decided  that  it  should 
go.  I  must  register  the  packet  at  a  post-of- 
fice on  our  way  to  the  station,  and  it  could 
not  fail  to  reach  him. 

This  business  settled,  I  returned  to  the 
child,  who  was  sitting,  as  I  had  so  often 
done,  gazing  pensively  into  the  fire.  "Was 
she  to  be  a  sort  of  miniature  copy  of  my- 
self? 

"Come,  Minima,"  I  said,  "we  must  be 
thinking  of  tea.  "Which  would  you  like 
best,  buns,  or  cake,  or  bread-and-butter? 
"We  must  go  out  and  buy  them,  and  you 
shall  choose." 

""Which  would  cost  the  most?"  she 
asked,  looking  at  me  with  the  careworn 
expression  of  a  woman.  The  question 
Sounded  so  oddly,  coming  from  lips  so 
young,  that  it  grieved  me.  How  bitterly 
and  heavily  must  the  burden  of  poverty 
have  already  fallen  upon  this  child!  I  was 
almost  afraid  to  think  what  it  must  mean. 
I  put  my  arm  round  her,  pressing  my  cheek 
against  hers,  while  childish  visions,  more 
childish  than  any  in  this  little  head,  flitted 
before  me,  of  pantomimes,  and  toys,  and 
sweetmeats,  and  the  thousand  things  that 
children  love.  If  I  had  been  as  rich  as  my 
father  had  planned  for  me  to  be,  how  I 
would  have  lavished  them  upon  this  anxious 
little  creature ! 

We  were  discussing  this  question  with 
befitting  gravity,  when  a  great  thump 
against  the  door  brought  a  host  of  fears 
upon  me.  But  before  I  could  stir  the  inse- 
cure handle  gave  way,  and  no  one  more 
formidable  appeared  than  the  landlady  of 
the  house,  carrying  before  her  a  tray  on 
which  was  set  out  a  sumptuous  tea,  consist- 
ing of  buttered  crumpets  and  shrimps.  She 
put  it  down  on  my  dressing-table,  and  stood 
surveying  it  and  us  with  an  expression  of 
benign  exultation,  until  she  had  recovered 
her  breath  sufficiently  to  speak. 

"  Those  as  are  going  into  foring  parts," 
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she  said,  *'  ought  to  get  a  good  English  meal 
afore  they  start.  If  you  was  going  to  stay 
in  Eugland,  miss,  it  would  be  quite  a  differ- 
ing thing;  but  me  and  my  master  don't 
know  what  they  may  give  you  to  eat  where 
you're  going  to.  Therefore  we  beg  you'll 
accept  of.  the  crumpets,  and  the  shrimps, 
and  the  bread-and-butter,  and  the  tea,  and 


I  could  hardly  control  ray  laughter,  and 
I  could  not  keep  back  my  tears.  It  was  a 
long  time  now  since  any  one  had  shown  me 
so  much  kindness  and  sympathy  as  this. 
The  dull  face  of  the  good  woman  was 
brightened  by  her  kind-hearted  feeling,  and 
instead  of  thanking  her  I  put  my  lips  to  her 
cheek. 


every  thing ;  and  we  mean  no  offence  by  it. 
You've  been  a  very  quiet,  regular  lodger, 
and  give  no  trouble  ;  and  we're  sorry  to 
lose  you.  And  this,  my  master  says,  is  a 
testimonial  to  you." 


"Lor!"  she  exclaimed,  "why!  God 
bless  you,  my  dear  I  I  didn't  mean  any  of- 
fence, you  know.  Lor!  I  never  thought 
you'd  pay  me  like  that.  It's  very  pretty  of 
you,  it  is  ;   for  I'm  sure  you're  a  lady  to  the 
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backbone,  as  often  and  often  I've  said  to 
my  master.  Be  good  enough"  to  eat  it  all, 
you  and  the  little  miss,  for  you've  a  long 
journey  before  you.  God  bless  you  both, 
my  dears,  and  give  you  a  good  appetite  !" 

She  backed  out  of  the  room  as  she  "vras 
speaking,  her  face  beaming  upon  us  to  the 
last. 

There  .was  a  pleasant  drollery  about  her 
conduct,  and  about  the  intense  delight  of 
the  child,  and  her  hearty  enjoyment  of  the 
feast,  which  for  the  time  effectually  dissi- 
pated my  fears  and  my  melancholy  thoughts. 
It  was  the  last  hour  I  should  spend  in  my 
solitary  room ;  my  lonely  days  were  past. 
This  little  elf,  with  her  large  sharp  eyes,  and 
sagacious  womanly  face,  was  to  be  my  com- 
panion for  the  future.  I  felt  closely  drawn 
to  her.  Even  the  hungry  appetite  with 
which  she  ate  spoke  of  the  hard  times  she 
had  gone  through.  When  she  had  eaten  all 
she  could  eat,  I  heard  her  say  softly  to  her- 
self, "  Courage,  Minima!  " 


CHAPTER  THE   SEVEIS^TH. 

A   LO:XG   JOUEiS'EY. 

It  was  little  more  than  twelve  months 
since  I  had  started  from  the  same  station 
on  the  same  route ;  but  there  was  no  Tar- 
dif  at  hand  now.  As  I  went  into  the  ticket- 
otKce,  Minima  caught  me  by  the  dress  and 
whispered  earnestly  into  my  ear. 

"  We're  not  to  travel  first-class,"  she 
said ;  "  it  costs  too  much,  Mrs.  Wilkinson 
said  we  ought  to  go  third,  if  we  could;  and 
you're  to  pay  for  me,  please,  only  half-price, 
and  they'll  pay  you  again  when  we  reach 
the  school.  I'll  come  with  you,  and  then 
they'll  see  I'm  only  half-price.  I  don't  look 
too  old,  do  I  ?  " 

"  You  look  very  old,"  I  answered,  smil- 
ing at  her  anxious  face. 

"  Oh,  dear,  dear !  "  she  said;  "  but  I  sit 
very  small.  Perhaps  I'd  better  not  come 
to  the  ticket-oflBce  ;  the  porters  are  sure  to 
think  me  only  a  little  girl." 

She  was  uneasy  until  we  had  fairly 
started  from  the  station,  her  right  to  a  half- 
ticket  unchallenged. 


and  there  was  little  ditference  between  the 
darkness  of  the  suburbs  and  the  darkness  of 
the  open  country. 

Once  again  the  black  hulls  and  masts  of 
two  steamers  stood  before  us,  at  the  end  of 
our  journey,  and  hurrying  voices  shouted, 
"This  way  for  Jersey  and  Guernsey," 
"This  way  to  Havre."  What  would  I  not 
have  given  to  return  to  Sark,  to  my  quiet 
room  nnder  Tardit's  roof,  with  his  true  heart 
and  steadfast  friendship  to  rest  upon !  But 
that  could  not  be.  My  feet  were  setting  out 
ujjon  a  new  track,  and  I  did  not  know 
where  the  hidden  path  would  lead  me. 

The  nest  morning  found  us  in  France. 
It  was  a  soft,  sunny  day,  with  a  mellow 
light,  which  seemed  to  dwell  fondly  on  the 
many-tinted  leaves  of  the  trees  which  cov- 
ered the  banks  of  the  Seine.  From  Hon- 
fleur  to  Falaise  the  same  warm,  genial  sun- 
shine filled  the  air.  The  slowly-moving 
train  carried  us  through  woods  where  the 
autumn  seemed  but  a  few  days  old,  and 
where  the  slender  leaflets  of  the  acacias 
still  fluttered  in  the  caressing  breath  of  the 
wind.  We  passed  through  miles  upon  miles 
of  orchards,  where  a  few  red  leaves  were 
hanging  yet  upon  the  knotted  branches  of 
the  apple-trees,  beneath  which  lay  huge 
pyramids  of  apples.  Truck-loads  of  them 
stood  at  every  station.  The  air  was  scented 
by  them.  Children  were  pelting  one  an- 
other with  them ;  and  here  and  there,  where 
the  orchards  had  been  cleared  and  the  trees 
stripped,  flocks  of  geese  were  searching  for 
those  scattered  among  the  tufts  of  grass. 
The  roses  were  in  blossom,  and  the  chrysan- 
themums were  in  their  first  glory.  The  few 
countrywomen  who  got  into  our  carriage  . 
were  still  wearing  their  snowy  muslin  caps, 
as  in  summer.  Nobody  appeared  cold  and 
pinched  yet,  and  everybody  was  living  out- 
of-doors. 

It  was  almost  like  going  into  a  new 
world,  and  I  breathed  more  freely  the  far- 
ther we  travelled  down  into  the  interior.  At 
Falaise  we  exchanged  the  train  for  a  small 
omnibus,  which  bore  the  name  "Noireau" 
conspicuously  on  its  door.  I  had  discovered 
that  the  little  French  I  knew  was  not  of 
much  service,  as  I  could  in  no  way  under- 
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stand  the  rapid  answers  that  were  given  to 
my  questions.  A  woman  came  to  us,  at  the 
door  of  a  cafe^  where  the  omnibus  stopped 
in  Fahxise,  and  made  a  long  and  earnest  ha- 
rangue, of  which  I  did  not  recognize  one 
word.  At  length  we  started  off  on  the  last 
stage  of  our  journey. 

Where  could  we  be  going  to  ?  I  began  to 
ask  myself  the  question  anxiously  after  we 
had  crept  on,  at  a  dog-trot,  for  what  seemed 
an  interminable  time.  We  had  passed 
through  long  avenues  of  trees,  and  across  a 
series  of  wide,  flat  plains,  and  down  gently- 
sloping  roads  into  narrow  valleys,  and  up 
the  opposite  ascents ;  and  still  the  bells  upon 
the  horses'  collars  jingled  sleepily,  and  their 
hoof-beats  shambled  along  the  roads.  We 
were  seldom  in  sight  of  any  house,  and  we 
passed  through  very  few  villages.  I  felt  as 
if  we  were  going  all  the  way  to  Marseilles. 

"  I'm  so  hungry !  "  said  Minima,  after  a 
very  long  silence. 

I  too  had  been  hungry  for  an  hour  or 
two  past.  We  had  breakfasted  at  mid-day 
at  one  of  the  stations,  but  we  had  had  noth- 
ing to  eat  since,  except  a  roll  which  Mini- 
ma had  brought  away  from  breakfast,  with 
wise  prevision ;  but  this  had  disappeared 
long  ago. 

"Try  to  go  to  sleep,"  I  said;  "lean 
against  me.     We  must  be  there  soon." 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  "  and  it's  such  a 
splendid  school!  I'm  going  to  stay  there 
four  years,  you  know,  so  it's  foolish  to  mind 
being  hungry'  now.  '  Courage,  Minima ! ' 
I  must  recollect  that." 

"  Courage,  Olivia !  "  I  repeated  to  my- 
self. "  The  farther  you  go,  the  more  secure 
will  be  your  hiding-place."  The  child 
nestled  against  me,  and  soon  fell  asleep.  I 
went  to  sleep  myself — an  unquiet  slumber, 
broken  by  terrifying  dreams.  Sometimes  I 
was  falling  from  the  cliffs  in  Sark  into  the 
deep,  transparent  waters  below,  where  the 
sharp  rocks  lay  like  swords.  Then  I  was  in 
the  Gouliot  Caves,  with  Martin  Dobree  at 
my  side,  and  the  tide  was  coming  in  too 
strongly  for  us ;  and  beyond,  in  the  opening 
through  which  we  might  have  escaped,  my 
husband's  face  looked  in  at  us,  with  a  hide- 
ous exultation  upon  it.  I  woke  at  last, 
shivering  with  cold  and  dread,  for  I  had 


fancied  that  he  had  found  me,  and  was  car- 
rying me  away  again  to  his  old  hateful 
haunts. 

Our  omnibus  was  jolting  and  rumbling 
down  some  steep  and  narrow  streets  lighted 
by  oil-lamps  swung  across  them.  There 
were  no  lights  in  any  of  the  houses,  save  a 
few  in  the  upper  windows,  as  though  the 
inmates  were  all  in  bed,  or  going  to  bed. 
Only  at  the  inn  where  we  stopped  was  there 
any  thing  like  life.  A  lamp,  which  hung 
over  the  archway  leading  to  the  yard  and 
stables,  lit  up  a  group  of  people  waiting  for 
the  arrival  of  the  omnibus.  I  woke  up 
Minima  from  her  deep  and  heavy  sleep. 

"We  are  here  at  Noireau!"  I  said. 
"We  have  reached  our  home  at  last !  " 

The  door  was  opened  before  the  child 
was  fairly  awake.  A  small  cluster  of  by- 
standers gathered  round  us  as  we  alighted, 
and  watched  our  luggage  put  down  from  the 
roof;  while  the  driver  ran  on  volubly,  and 
with  many  gesticulations,  addressed  to  the 
little  crowd.  He,  the  chamber-maid,  the 
landlady,  and  all  the  rest,  surrounded  us  as 
solemnly  as  if  they  were  assisting  at  a  fu- 
neral. There  was  not  a  symptom  of  amuse- 
ment, but  they  all  stared  at  us  unflinching- 
ly, as  if  a  single  wink  of  their  eyelids 
would  cause  them  to  lose  some  extraordina- 
ry spectacle.  If  I  had  been  a  total  eclipse 
of  the  sun,  and  they  a  group  of  enthusiastic 
astronomers  bent  upon  observing  every  phe- 
nomenon, they  could  not  have  gazed  more 
steadily.  Minima  was  leaning  against  me, 
half  asleep.  A  narrow  vista  of  tall  houses 
lay  to  the  right  and  left,  lost  in  impenetra- 
ble darkness.  The  strip  of  sky  overhead 
was  black  with  midnight. 

"  Noireau?  "  I  asked,  in  a  tone  of  inter- 
rogation. 

"  Oui,  oui,  madame,"  responded  a  chorus 
of  voices. 

"  Carry  me  to  the  house  of  Monsieur 
Emile  Perrier,  the  avocat,  "  I  said,  speaking 
slowly  and  distinctly. 

The  words,  simple  as  they  were,  seemed 
to  awaken  considerable  excitement.  The 
landlady  threw  up  her  hands,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  astonishment,  and  the  driver 
recommenced  his  harangue.  Was  it  possi- 
ble that  I  could  have  made  a  mistake  in  so 
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short  and  easy  a  sentence?  |  said  it  over 
again  to  myself,  and  felt  sure  I  was  right. 
"With  renewed  confidence  I  repeated  it  aloud, 
with  a  slight  variation. 

"  1  wish  to  go  to  the  house  of  Monsieur 
Emile  Perrier,  the  avocat^''''  I  said. 

But  while  they  still  clustered  round 
Minima  and  me,  giving  no  sign  of  compli- 
ance with  my  request,  two  persons  thrust 
themselves  through  the  circle.  The  one 
was  a  man,  in  a  threadbare  brown  great- 
coat, with  a  large  woollen  comforter  wound 
several  times  about  his  neck  ;  and  the  other 
a  woman,  in  an  equally  shabby  dress,  who 
spoke  to  me  in  broken  English. 

"Mees,  I  am  Madame  Perrier,  and  this 
my  husband,"  she  said;  "come  on.  The 
letter  was  here  only  an  hour  ago ;  but  all  is 
ready.     Come  on  ;  come  on." 

She  put  her  hand  through  my  arm,  and 
took  hold  of  Minima's  hand,  as  if  claiming 
both  of  us.  A  dead  silence  had  fallen  upon 
the  little  crowd,  as  if  they  were  trying  to 
catch  the  meaning  of  the  English  words. 
But  as  she  pushed  on,  with  us  both  in  her 
hands,  a  titter  for  the  first  time  ran  from 
lip  to  lip.  I  glanced  back,  and  saw  Monsieur 
Perrier,  the  avocat,  hurriedly  putting  our 
luggage  on  a  wheelbarrow,  and  preparing 
to  follow  us  with  it  along  the  dark  streets. 

I  M'as  too  bewildered  yet  to  feel  any  as- 
tonishment. "We  were  in  France,  in  a  re- 
mote part  of  France,  and  I  did  not  know 
what  Frenchmen  would  or  would  not  do. 
Madame  Perrier,  exhausted  with  her  effort 
at  speaking  English,  had  ceased  speaking  to 
me,  and  contented  herself  with  guiding  us 
along  the  strange  streets.  "We  stopped  at 
last  opposite  the  large,  handsome  house, 
which  stood  in  the  front  of  the  photograph 
I  had  seen  in  London.  I  could  just  recog- 
nize it  in  the  darkness ;  and  behind  lay  the 
garden  and  the  second  range  of  building. 
Not  a  glimmer  of  light  shone  in  any  of  the 
windows. 

"It  is  midnight  nearly,"  said  Madame 
Perrier,  as  we  came  to  a  stand-still  and 
waited  for  her  husband,  the  avocat. 

Even  when  he  came  up  with  the  luggage 
there  seemed  some  difficulty  in  effecting  an 
entrance.  He  passed  through  the  garden- 
gate,  and  disappeared  round  the  corner  of 


the  house,  walking  softly,  as  if  careful  not 
to  disturb  the  household.  How  long  the 
waiting  seemed !  For  we  were  hungry, 
sleepy,  and  cold — strangers  in  a  very  strange 
land.     I  heard  Minima  sigh  weariedly. 

At  last  he  reappeared  round  the  corner, 
carrying  a  candle,  which  flickered  in  the 
wind.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  by  him  or 
his  wife  as  the  latter  conducted  us  toward 
hira.  "We  were  to  enter  by  the  back-door, 
that  was  evident.  But  I  did  not  care  what 
door  we  entered  by,  so  that  we  might  soon 
find  rest  and  food.  She  led  us  into  a  dimly- 
lighted  room,  where  I  could  just  make  out 
what  appeared  to  be  a  carpenter's  bench, 
with  a  heap  of  wood-shavings  lying  under 
it.  But  I  was  too  weary  to  be  certain  about 
any  thing. 

"  It  is  a  leetle  cabinet  of  work  of  my 
husband,"  said  Madame  Perrier;  "our 
chamber  is  above,  and  the  chamber  for  yea 
and  leetle  mees  is  there  also.  But  the 
school  is  not  there.  Will  you  go  to  bed? 
Will  you  sleep  ?     Come  on,  mees." 

"  But  we  are  very  hungry,"  I  remon- 
strated ;  "  we  have  had  nothing  to  eat  since 
noon.     We  could  not  sleep  without  food." 

"  Bah  !  that  is  true,"  she  said.  "  Well, 
come  on.  The  food  is  at  the  school.  Come 
on." 

That  must  be  the  house  at  the  back. 
We  went  down  the  broad  gravel  walk,  with 
the  pretty  garden  at  the  side  of  us,  where 
a  fountain  was  tinkling  and  splashing  busily 
in  the  quiet  night.  But  we  passed  the  front 
of  the  house  behind  it  without  stopping  at 
the  door.  Madame  led  us  through  a  cart- 
shed  into  a  low,  long,  vaulted  passage,  with 
doors  opening  on  each  side ;  a  black,  villa- 
nous-looking  place,  with  the  feeble,  flickering 
light  of  the  candle  throwing  on  to  the  damp 
walls  a  sinister  gleam.  Minima  pressed 
very  close  to  me,  and  I  felt  a  strange  quiver 
of  apprehension  ;  but  the  thought  that  there 
was  no  escape  from  it,  and  no  help  at  hand, 
nerved  me  to  follow  quietly  to  the  end. 
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CHAPTER  THE   EIGHTH. 

AT   SCHOOL  Ef   FEAS^CE. 

The  end  brought  us  out  into  a  mean, 
poor  street,  narrow  even  where  the  best 
streets  were  narrow.  A  small  house,  the 
exterior  of  which  I  discovered  afterward 
to  be  neglected  and  almost  dilapidated, 
stood  before  us ;  and  madame  unlocked  the 
door  with  a  key  from  her  pocket.  We  were 
conducted  into  a  small  kitchen,  where  a  fire 
had  been  burning  lately,  though  it  was  now 
out,  and  only  a  little  warmth  lingered  about 


the  stove.  Minima  was  set  upon  a  chair 
opposite  to  it,  with  her  feet  in  the  oven, 
and  I  was  invited  to  do  the  same.  I  as- 
sented mechanically,  and  looked  furtively 
about  me,  while  madame  was  busy  in  cut- 
ting a  huge  hunch  or  two  of  black  bread, 
and  spreading  upon  them  a  thin  scraping  of 
rancid  butter. 

There  was  an  oil-lamp  here,  burning 
with  a  clear,  bright  blaze.  Madame's  face 
was  illuminated  by  it.  It  was  a  coarse,  sul- 
len face,  with  an  expression  of  low  cunning 
about  it.  There  was  not  a  trace  of  refine- 
ment or  culture  about  her,  not  even  the  pro- 
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verbial  taste  of  a  Frencli-n-oman  in  dress. 
'The  kitchen  was  a  picture  of  squalid  dirt 
and  neglect;  the  walls  and  ceiling  black 
with  smoke,  and  the  floor  so  crusted  over 
with  unswept  refuse  and  litter  that  I  thought 
it  was  not  quarried.  The  few  cooking-uten- 
sils were  scattered  about  in  disorder.  The 
stove  before  which  we  sat  was  rusty.  Could 
I  be  dreaming  of  this  filthy  dwelling  and 
this  slovenly  woman  ?  No ;  it  was  all  too 
real  for  me  to  doubt  their  existence  for  an 
instant. 

She  was  pouring  out  some  cold  tea  into 
two  little  cups,  when  Monsieur  Perrier  made 
his  appearance,  his  face  begrimed  and  his 
shaggy  hair  uncombed.  I  had  been  used  to 
the  sight  of  rough  men  in  Adelaide,  on  our 
sheep-farm,  but  I  had  never  seen  one  more 
boorish.  He  stood  in  the  doorway,  rubbing 
his  hands,  and  gazing  at  us  unflinchingly 
with  the  hard  stare  of  a  Xorman  peasant, 
while  he  spoke  in  rapid,  uncouth  tones  to 
his  wife.  I  turned  away  my  head,  and  shut 
my  eyes  to  this  unwelcome  sight. 

"Eat,  mees,"  said  the  woman,  bringing 
us  our  food.  "There  is  tea.  "We  give  our  pu- 
pils and  instructresses  tea  for  supper  at  sis 
o'clock ;  after  that  there  is  no  more  to  eat." 

I  took  a  mouthful  of  the  food,  but  I 
could  hardly  swallow  it,  exhausted  as  I  was 
from  hunger.  The  bread  was  sour  and  the 
butter  rancid ;  the  tea  tasted  of  garlic. 
Minima  ate  hers  ravenously,  without  utter- 
ing a  word.  The  child  had  not  spoken  since 
we  entered  these  new  scenes ;  her  care- 
worn face  was  puckered,  and  her  sharp 
eyes  were  glancing  about  her  more  openly 
than  mine.  As  soon  as  she  had  finished  her 
hunch  of  black  bread,  I  signified  to  Madame 
Perrier  that  we  were  ready  to  go  to  our 
bedroom. 

"We  had  the  same  vaulted  passage  and 
cart-shed  to  traverse  on  our  way  back  to 
the  other  house.  There  we  were  ushered 
into  a  room  containing  only  two  beds  and 
our  two  boxes.  I  helped  Minima  to  un- 
dress, and  tucked  her  up  in  bed,  trying  not 
to  see  the  thin  little  face  and  sharp  eyes 
which  wanted  to  meet  mine,  and  look  into 
them.  She  put  her  arm  round  my  neck, 
and  drew  down  my  head  to  whisper  cau- 
tiously into  my  ear. 


"They're  cheats,"  she  said,  earnestly, 
"  dreadful  cheats.  This  isn't  a  splendid 
place  at  all.  Oh !  whatever  shall  I  do  ? 
Shall  I  have  to  stay  here  four  years?  " 

" Hush,  Minima !  "  I  answered.  "Per- 
haps it  is  better  than  we  think  now.  "We 
are  tired. .  To-morrow  we  shall  see  the  place 
better,  and  it  may  be  splendid  after  all. 
Kiss  me,  and  go  to  sleep." 

But  it  was  too  much  for  me,  far  too 
much.  The  long,  long  journey;  the  hun- 
ger ;  the  total  destruction  of  all  my  hopes  ; 
the  dreary  prospect  that  stretched  before 
me.  I  laid  my  aching  head  on  my  pillow, 
and  cried  myself  to  sleep  like  a  child. 

I  was  awakened,  while  it  was  yet  quite 
dark,  by  the  sound  of  a  carpenter's  tool  in 
the  room  below  me.  Almost  immediately 
a  loud  knock  came  at  my  door,  and  the 
harsh  voice  of  madame  called  to  us. 

"  Get  up,  mees,  get  up,  and  come  on," 
she  said ;  "  you  make  your  toilet  at  the 
school.     Come  on,  quick  !  " 

Minima  was  more  dexterous  than  I  in 
dressing  herself  in  the  dark ;  but  we  were 
not  long  in  getting  ready.  The  air  was  raw 
and  foggy  when  we  turned  out-of-doors, 
and  it  was  so  dark  still  that  we  could  scarce- 
ly discern  the  outline  of  the  walls  and 
houses.  But  madame  was  waiting  to  con- 
duct us  once  more  to  the  other  house,  and 
as  she  did  so  she  volunteered  an  explanation 
of  their  somewhat  singular  arrangement  of 
dwelling  in  two  houses.  The  school,  she 
informed  me,  was  registered  in  the  name  of 
her  head  governess,  not  in  her  own ;  and  a3 
the  laws  of  Prance  prohibited  any  man 
dwelling  under  the  same  roof  with  a  school  • 
of  girls,  exceptthehusband  of  the  proprietor, 
they  were  compelled  to  rent  two  dwellings. 

"  How  many  jjupils  have  you,  madame?  " 
I  inquired. 

"We  have  six,  mees,"  she  replied. 
"  They  are  here ;  see  them." 

"We  had  reached  the  house,  and  she 
opened  the  door  of  a  long,  low  room.  There 
was  an  open  hearth,  with  a  few  logs  of  green 
wood  upon  it,  but  they  were  not  kindled. 
A  table  ran  almost  the  whole  length  of  the 
room,  with  forms  on  each  side.  A  high 
chair  or  two  stood  about.  All  was  comfort- 
less, dreary,  and  squalid. 
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But  the  girls  who  were  sitting  on  the 
hard  benches  by  the  table  were  still  more 
squalid  and  dreary-looking.  Their  Itices 
were  pinched,  and  just  now  blue  with  cold, 
and  their  hands  were  swollen  and  red  with 
chilblains.  They  had  a  cowed  and  fright- 
ened expression,  and  peeped  asLance  at  us 
as  we  went  in  behind  niadarae.  Minima 
pressed  closely  to  me,  and  clasped  my  hand 
tightly  in  her  little  fingers.  "We  were  both 
entering  upon  the  routine  of  a  new  life,  and 
the  first  introduction  to  it  was  disheartening. 

"Three  are  English,"  said  madarae,  "and 
three  are  French.  The  English  are  frile^ises ; 
they  are  always  sheever,  sheever,  sheever. 
Behold,  how  they  have  fingers  red  and  big ! 
Bah !  it  is  disgusting." 

She  rapped  one  of  the  swollen  hands 
which  lay  upon  the  table,  and  the  girl 
dropped  it  out  of  sight  upon  her  lap,  with  a 
frightened  glance  at  the  woman.  Minima's 
fingers  tightened  upon  mine.  The  head 
governess,  a  Frenchwoman  of  about  tliirty, 
with  a  number  of  little  black  papillotes 
circling  about  her  head,  was  now  introduced 
to  me ;  and  an  animated  conversation  fol- 
lowed between  her  and  madame. 

"You  comjn-ehend  the  French?  "  asked 
the  latter,  turning  with  a  suspicious  look  to 
me. 

"  No,"  I  answered ;  "  I  know  very  little 
of  it  yet." 

"Good!"  she  replied.  "We  will  eat 
breakfast." 

"  But  I  have  not  made  my  toilet,"  I 
objected ;  "  there  was  neither  washing- 
stand  nor  dressing-table  in  my  room." 

"Bah!"  she  said,  scornfully;  "there 
are  no  gentlemans  here.  No  person  will 
see  you.  You  make  your  toilet  before  the 
promenade  ;  not  at  this  moment." 

It  was  evident  that  uncomplaining  sub- 
mission was  expected,  and  no  remonstrance 
would  be  of  avail.  Breakfast  was  being 
brought  in  by  one  of  the  pupils.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  teacupful  of  coff'ee  at  the  bottom 
of  a  big  basin,  which  was  placed  before  each 
of  us,  a  large  tablespoon  to  feed  ourselves 
with  ;  and  a  heaped  plateful  of  hunches  of 
bread,  similar  to  those  I  had  turned  from 
last  night.  But  I  could  fast  no  longer.  I 
sat  down  with  the  rest  at  the  long  table, 


and  ate  my  food  with  a  sinking  and  sorrow- 
ful heart. 

Minima  drank  her  scanty  allowance  of 
coffee  thirstily,  and  then  asked,  in  a  timid 
voice,  if  she  could  have  a  little  more.  Ma- 
dame's  eyes  glared  upon  her,  and  her  voice 
snapi^ed  out  an  answer  ;  while  the  English 
girls  looked  frightened,  and  drew  in  their 
bony  shoulders,  as  if  such  temerity  made 
them  shudder.  As  soon  as  madame  was 
gone,  the  child  flung  her  arms  around  me, 
and  hid  her  face  in  my  bosom. 

"  Oh !  "  she  cried,  "  don't  you  leave  me ; 
don't  forsake  me  !  I  have  to  stay  here  four 
years,  and  it  will  kill  me.  I  shall  die  if 
you  go  away  and  leave  me." 

I  soothed  her  as  best  I  could,  without 
promising  to  remain  in  this  trap.  Would  it 
not  be  possible  in  some  way  to  release  her 
as  well  as  myself?  I  sat  thinking  through 
the  long  cold  morning,  with  the  monotonous 
hum  of  lessons  in  my  ears.  There  was 
nothing  for  me  to  do,  and  I  found  that  I 
could  not  return  to  the  house  where  I  had 
slept,  and  where  my  luggage  was,  until 
night  came  again.  I  sat  all  the  morning  in 
the  chilly  room,  with  Minima  on  tlie  floor 
at  my  feet,  clinging  to  me  for  protection 
and  warmth,  such  as  I  could  give. 

But  what  could  I  do  either  for  her  or 
myself?  My  store  of  money  was  almost  all 
gone,  for  our  joint  expenses  had  cost  more 
than  I  had  anticipated,  and  I  could  very 
well  see  that  I  must  not  expect  Madame 
Perrier  to  refund  Minima's  fare.  There  was 
perhaps  enough  left  to  carry  me  back  to 
England,  and  just  land  me  on  its  shores. 
But  what  then?  Whei-e  was  I  to  go  then? 
Penniless,  friendless ;  without  character, 
without  a  name — but  an  assumed  one — what 
was  to  become  of  me?  I  began  to  wonder 
vaguely  whether  I  should  be  forced  to  make 
myself  known  to  my  husband  ;  whether  fate 
would  not  drive  me  back  to  him.  No;  that 
should  never  be.  I  would  face  and  endure 
any  hardship  rather  than  return  to  my  for- 
mer life.  A  hundred  times  better  this 
squalid,  wretched,  foreign  school,  than  the 
degradation  of  heart  and  soul  I  had  suf- 
fered with  him. 

I  could  do  no  more  for  Minima  than  for 
myself,  for  I  dared  not  even  write  to  Mrs. 
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Wilkinson,  who  was  either  an  accomplice 
or  a  dupe  of  these  Perriers,  My  letter 
might  fall  into  the  hands  of  Eichard  Foster, 
or  the  woman  living  with  him,  and  so  they 
would  track  me  out,  and  I  should  have  no 
means  of  escape.  I  dared  not  run  that  risk. 
The  only  tiling  I  could  do  for  her  was  to 
stay  with  her,  and  as  far  as  possible  sliield 
her  from  the  privations  and  distress  that 
threatened  us  both.  I  was  safe  here ;  no 
one  was  likely  to  come  across  me,  in  this 
remote  place,  who  could  by  any  chance 
know  me.  I  had  at  least  a  roof  over  my 
head ;  I  had  food  to  eat.  Elsewhere  I  was 
not  sure  of  either.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
other  choice  given  me  than  to  remain  in  the 
trap. 

"  TTe  must  make  the  best  of  it,  Minima," 
I  whispered  to  the  child,  through  the  hum 
of  lessons.  Her  shrewd  little  face  bright- 
ened with  a  smile  that  smoothed  all  the 
wrinkles  out  of  it. 

"  That's  what  father  said !  "  she  cried ; 
"  he  said,  '  Courage,  Minima.  God  will  take 
care  of  my  little  daughter.'  God  has  sent 
you  to  take  care  of  me.  Suppose  I'd  come 
all  the  way  alone,  and  found  it  such  a  horrid 
place ! " 


CHAPTEE  THE   E"mTH. 

A  FEENCH   AVOCAT. 

December  came  in  with  intense  severity. 
Icicles  a  yard  long  hung  to  the  eaves,  and 
the  snow  lay  unmelted  for  days  together  on 
the  roofs.  More  often  than  not  we  were 
without  wood  for  our  fire,  and  when  we 
had  it,  it  was  green  and  unseasoned,  and 
only  smouldered  away  with  a  smoke  that 
stung  and  iri-itated  our  eyes.  Our  insufii- 
cient  and  unwholesome  food  supplied  us 
with  no  inward  warmth.  Coal  in  that  re- 
mote district  cost  too  much  for  any  but  the 
w^ealthiest  people.  Now  and  then  I  caught 
a  glimpse  of  a  blazing  fire  in  the  houses  I 
had  to  pass,  to  get  to  our  chamber  over 
Monsieur  Perrier's  workshop;  and  in  an 
evening  the  dainty,  savory  smell  of  dinner, 
cooking  in  the  kitchen  adjoining,  sometimes 
filled  the  frosty  air.  Both  sight  and  scent 
were  tantalizing,  and  my  dreams  at  night 


were  generally  of  pleasant  food  and  warm 
firesides. 

At  times  the  pangs  of  hunger  grew  too 
strong  for  us  both,  and  forced  me  to  spend 
a  little  of  the  money  I  was  nursing  so  care- 
fully. As  soon  as  I  could  make  myself 
understood,  1  went  out  occasionally  after 
dark,  to  buy  bread-and-milk. 

Noireau  was  a  curious  town,  the  streets 
everywhere  steep  and  narrow,  and  the 
houses,  pell-mell,  rich  and  poor,  large  and 
small  huddled  togeth  er  without  order.  Al- 
most opposite  the  handsome  dwelling,  the 
photograph  of  which  had  misled  me,  stood 
a  little  house  where  I  could  buy  rich,  creamy 
milk.  It  was  sold  by  a  Mademoiselle  Eo- 
salie,  an  old  maid,  whom  I  generally  found 
solitarily  reading  a  Journal  pour  Tous  with 
her  feet  upon  a  cJiaufferette,  and  no  light  save 
that  of  her  little  oil-lamp.  She  had  never  sat 
by  a  fire  in  her  life,  she  told  me,  burning 
her  face  and  spoiling  her  teint.  Her  dwell- 
ing consisted  of  a  single  room,  with  a  shed 
opening  out  of  it,  where  she  kept  her  milk-  m 
pans.  She  was  the  only  person  I  spoke  to  ' 
out  of  Madame  Perrier's  own  household. 

"Is  Monsieur  Perrier  an  avocat?"  I 
asked  her  one  day,  as  soon  as  I  could  under- 
stand what  she  might  say  in  reply.  There 
was  very  little  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to 
what  her  answer  would  be. 

"  An  avocat,  mademoiselle  ? "  she  repeat- 
ed, shrugging  her  shoulders ;  "  who  has  told 
you  that  ?  Are  the  avocats  io  England  like 
Emile  ?  He  is  my  relation,  and  you  see  me  ! 
He  is  a  bailifi";  do  you  understand  ?  If  I  go 
in  debt,  he  comes  and  takes  possession  of 
my  goods,  you  see.  It  is  very  simple.  One 
need  not  be  very  learned  to  do  that.  Emile 
Perrier  an  avocat  ?     Bah  !  " 

"  What  is  an  avocat?  "  I  inquired. 

"  An  avocat  is  even  higher  than  a  no- 
taire,"  she  answered  ;  "  he  gives  counsel ;  he 
pleads  before  the  judges.  It  is  a  high  role. 
One  must  be  very  learned,  very  eloquent,  to 
be  an  avocat." 

"  I  suppose  he  must  be  a  gentleman,"  I 
remarked. 

"A gentleman,  mademoiselle  ?  "  she  said  ; 
"I  do  not  understand  you.  There  is  equal- 
ity in  France.  We  are  all  messieurs  and 
mesdames.      There  is  monsieur  the  bailiff, 
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and  monsieur  the  duke ;  and  there  is  madauie 
the  washer-woman,  and  madame  the  duchess. 
"We  are  aU  gentlemen,  all  ladies.  It  is  not 
the  same  in  your  country." 

"  Xot  at  all,"  I  answered. 

"  Did  my  little  Emile  tell  you  he  was  an 
avoeat,  mademoiselle  ? "  she  asked. 

'•  Xo,"  I  said.  I  was  on  my  guard,  even 
if  I  had  known  French  well  enough  to  ex- 
plain the  deception  practised  upon  me.  She 
looked  as  if  she  did  not  believe  me,  but 
smiled  and  nodded  with  imperturbable  po- 
liteness, as  I  carried  oti  my  jug  of  milk. 

So  Monsieur  Perrier  was  nothing  higher 
than  a  bailiflf,  and  with  very  little  to  do 
even  in  that  line  of  the  law  !  He  took  oflf 
his  tasselled  cap  to  me  as  I  passed  his  work- 
shop, and  went  up-stairs  with  the  milk  to 
Minima,  who  was  already  gone  to  bed  for 
the  sake  of  warmth.  The  discovery  did  not 
affect  me  with  surprise.  If  he  had  been  an 
avoeat,  my  astonishment  at  French  barris- 
ters would  have  been  extreme. 

Yet  there  was  something  galling  in  the 
idea  of  being  under  the  roof  of  a  man  and 
woman  of  that  class,  in  some  sort  in  their 
power  and  under  their  control.  The  low, 
vulgar  cunning  of  their  nature  appeared 
more  clearly  to  me.  There  was  no  chance 
of  success  in  any  contest  with  them,  for 
they  were  too  boorish  to  be  reached  by  any 
weapon  I  could  use.  All  I  could  do  was  to 
keep  as  far  aloof  from  them  as  possible. 

This  was  not  difficult  to  do,  for  neither 
of  them  interfered  with  the  affairs  of  the 
school,  and  we  saw  them  only  at  meal  times, 
when  they  watched  every  mouthful  we  ate 
with  keen  eyes. 

I  found  that  I  had  no  duties  to  perform 
as  a  teacher,  for  none  of  the  three  French 
pupils  desired  to  learn  English.  English 
girls,  who  had  been  decoyed  into  the  same 
snare  by  the  same  false  photograph  and 
prospectus  which  had  entrapped  me,  were 
all  of  families  too  poor  to  be  able  to  forfeit 
the  money  which  had  been  paid  in  advance 
for  their  French  education.  Two  of  them, 
however,  completed  their  term  at  Christ- 
mas, and  returned  home  weak  and  ill ;  the 
third  was  to  leave  in  the  spring.  I  did  not 
hear  that  any  more  pupils  were  expected, 
and  whv  Madame  Perrier  should  have  en- 


gaged any  English  teacher  became  a  prob- 
lem to  me.  The  premium  I  had  paid  was 
too  small  to  cover  my  expenses  for  a  year, 
though  we  were  living  at  so  scanty  a  cost. 
It  was  not  long  before  I  understood  my  en- 
gagement better. 

I  studied  the  language  diligently.  I  felt 
myself  among  foreigners  and  foes,  and  I  was 
helpless  till  I  could  comprehend  what  they 
were  saying  in  my  presence.  Having  no 
other  occupation,  I  made  rapid  progress, 
though  Mademoiselle  Morel,  the  head  gov- 
erness, gave  me  very  little  assistance. 

She  was  a  dull,  heavy,  yet  crafty-looking 
woman,  who  had  taken  a  first-class  diploma 
as  a  teacher;  yet,  as  far  as  I  could  judge, 
knew  very  much  less  than  most  English 
governesses  who  are  uncertificated.  So  far 
from  there  being  any  professors  attending 
the  school,  I  could  not  discover  that  there 
were  any  in  the  town.  It  was  a  cotton- 
manufacturing  town,  with  a  population  of 
six  thousand,  most  of  them  hand-loom  weav- 
ers. There  were  three  or  four  small  fac- 
tories, built  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  where 
the  hands  were  at  work  from  six  in  the 
morning  till  ten  at  night,  Sundays  included. 
There  was  not  much  intellectual  life  here ; 
a  professor  would  have  little  chance  of 
making  a  living. 

At  first  Minima  and  I  took  long  walks 
together  into  the  country  surrounding  Xoi- 
reau,  a  beautiful  country,  even  in  November. 
Once  out  of  the  vapor  lying  in  the  valley, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  the  town  was  built, 
the  atmosphere  showed  itself  as  exquisitely 
clear,  with  no  smoke  in  it,  except  the  fine 
blue  smoke  of  wood-fire.  We  could  distin- 
guish the  shapes  of  trees  standing  out  against 
the  horizon,  miles  and  miles  away;  while 
between  us  and  it  lay  slopes  of  brown  wood- 
land and  green  pastures,  with  long  rows  of 
slim  poplars,  the  yellow  leaves  clinging  to 
them  still,  and  winding  round  them,  like 
garlands  on  a  May-pole.  But  this  pleasure 
Avas  a  costly  one,  for  it  awoke  pangs  of 
hunger,  which  I  was  compelled  to  appease 
by  drawing  upon  my  rapidly-emptying 
purse.  We  learned  that  it  was  necessary 
to  stay  in-doors,  and  cultivate  a  small  appe- 
tite. 

"  Am  I  getting  very  thin  ? "  asked  Mini- 
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ma  one  day,  as  she  held  up  her  transparent 
hand  against  tlie  hght ;  "  how  thin  do  you 
think  I  could  get  without  dying,  Aunt 
Nelly?" 

"Oh  !  a  great  deal  thinner,  my  darling," 
I  said,  kissing  the  little  fingers.  My  heart 
was  bound  up  in  the  child.  I  had  been  so 
lonely  without  her,  that  now  her  constant 
companionship,her  half-womanly,  half-baby- 
ish prattle  seemed  necessary  to  me.  Tliere 
was  no  longer  any  question  in  my  mind  as 
to  whether  I  could  leave  her.  I  only  won- 
dered what  I  should  do  when  my  year  was 
run  out,  and  only  one  of  those  four  of  hers, 
for  which  these  wretches  had  received  the 
payment. 

"  Some  people  can  get  very  thin  indeed," 
she  went  on,  with  her  shrewd,  quaint  smile ; 
"  I've  heard  the  boys  at  school  talk  about  it. 
One  of  them  had  seen  a  living  skeleton,  that 
was  all  skin  and  bone,  and  no  flesh.  I 
shouldn't  like  to  be  a  living  skeleton,  and 
be  made  a  show  of.  Do  you  think  I  ever 
shall  be,  if  I  stay  here  four  years?  PerJiaps 
they'd  take  me  about  as  a  show." 

"Why,  you  are  talking  nonsense,  Mini- 
ma," I  answered. 

"Am  I?"  she  said,  wistfally,  as  if  the 
idea  really  troubled  her ;  "  I  dream  of  it 
often  and  often.  I  can  feel  all  my  bones 
now,  and  count  them,  when  I'm  in  bed. 
Some  of  them  are  getting  very  sharp.  The 
boys  used  to  say  they'd  get  as  sharp  as 
knives  sometimes,  and  cut  through  the  skin. 
But  father  said  it  was  only  boys'  talk." 

"Your  father  was  right,"  I  answered; 
*'you  must  think  of  what  he  said,  not  the 
boys'  talk." 

"But,"  she  continued,  "the  boys  said 
sometimes  people  get  so  hungry  they  bite 
pieces  out  of  their  arms.  I  don't  think  I 
could  ever  be  so  hungry  as  that ;  do  you  ?  " 

"Minima,"  I  said,  starting  up,  "let  us 
run  to  Mademoiselle  Eosalie's  for  some 
bread-and-milk." 

"You're  afraid  of  me  beginning  to  eat 
myself!  "  she  cried,  with  a  little  laugh.  But 
she  was  the  first  to  reach  Mademoiselle  Ro- 
salie's door  ;  and  I  watched  her  devouring 
her  bread-and-milk  with  the  eagerness  of  a 
ravenous  appetite. 

Very  fast  melted  away  my  money.     I 


could  not  see  the  child  pining  with  hunger, 
tliough  every  sou  I  spent  made  our  return 
to  England  more  difficult.  Madame  Perrier 
put  no  hinderance  in  my  way,  for  the  more 
food  we  purchased  ourselves,  the  less  we 
ate  at  her  table.  The  bitter  cold  and  the 
coarse  food  told  upon  Minima's  delicate 
little  frame.  Yet  what  could  I  do  ?  I  dared 
not  write  to  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  and  I  very 
much  doubted  if  there  would  be  any  benefit 
to  be  hoped  for  if  I  ran  the  risk.  Minima 
did  not  know  the  address  of  any  one  of  the 
persons  who  had  subscribed  for  her  educa- 
tion and  board;  to  her  they  were  only  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  the  boys  of  whom 
she  talked  so  much.  She  was  as  friendless 
as  I  was  in  the  world. 

So  far  away  were  Dr.  Martin  Dobr^e  and 
Tardif,  that  I  dared  not  count  them  as 
friends  who  could  have  any  power  to  help 
me.  Better  for  Dr.  Martin  Dobree  if  he 
could  altogether  forget  me,  and  return  to 
his  cousin  Julia,  Perhaps  he  had  done  so 
already. 

How  long  was  this  loneliness,  this  friend- 
lessness  to  be  my  lot  ?  I  was  so  young  yet, 
that  my  life  seemed  endless  as  it  stretched 
before  me.  Poor,  desolate,  hunted,  I  shrank 
from  life  as  an  evil  thing,  and  longed  impa- 
tiently to  be  rid  of  it.  Yet  how  could  I  es- 
cape even  from  its  present  phase  ? 


CHAPTER   THE   TENTH. 

A    MISFOETUSE    WITHOUT    PAEALLEL. 

Mt  escape  was  nearer  than  I  expected, 
and  was  forced  upon  me  in  a  manner  I 
could  never  have  foreseen. 

Toward  the  middle  of  February,  Made- 
moiselle Morel  appeared  often  in  tears. 
Madame  Perrier's  coarse  face  was  always 
overcast,  and  monsieur  seemed  gloomy,  too 
gloomy  to  retain  even  French  politeness 
of  manner  toward  any  of  us.  The  house- 
hold was  under  a  cloud,  but  I  could  not  dis- 
cover why.  What  little  discipline  and  work 
there  had  been  in  the  school  was  quite  at  an 
end.    Every  one  Avas  left  to  do  as  she  chose. 

Early  one  morning,  long  before  day- 
break, I  was  startled  out  of  my  sleep  by  a 
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hurried  knock  at  my  door.  I  cried  out, 
"Who  is  there?"  and  a  voice,  indistinct 
with  sobbing,  rej^lied,  "  O'est  moi." 

Tlie  "  moi  "  proved  to  be  Mademoiselle 
Morel.  I  opened  the  door  for  her,  and  she 
appeared  in  her  bonnet  and  walking-dress, 
carrying  a  lamp  in  her  hand,  which  lit  up 
her  weary  and  tear-stained  face.  She  took 
a  seat  at  the  foot  of  my  bed,  and  buried  her 
face  in  her  handkerchief. 

"Mademoiselle,"  she  said,  "here  is  a 
grand  misfortune,  a  misfortune  without  par- 
allel.    Monsieur  and  madame  are  gone." 

"  Gone  !  "  I  repeated;  "  where  are  they 
gone  ? " 

"I  do  not  know,  mademoiselle,"  she  an- 
swered ;  "  I  know  nothing  at  all.  They  are 
gone  away.  The  poor  good  people  were  in 
debt,  and  their  creditors  are  as  hard  as 
stone.  They  wished  to  take  every  sou,  and 
they  talked  of  throwing  monsieur  into  pris- 
on, you  understand.  That  is  intolerable. 
They  are  gone,  and  I  have  no  means  to  carry 
on  the  establishment.  The  school  is  fin- 
ished." 

"But  I  am  to  stay  here  twelve  months," 
I  cried,  in  dismay,  "  and  Minima  was  to  stay 
four  years.  The  money  has  been  paid  to 
them  for  it.     What  is  to  become  of  us?  " 

"I  cannot  say,  mademoiselle  ;  I  am  des- 
olated myself,"  she  replied,  with  a  fresh 
burst  of  tears  ;  "  all  is  finished  here.  If  you 
have  not  money  §nough  to  take  you  back 
to  England,  you  must  write  to  your  friends. 
I'm  going  to  return  to  Bordeaux.  I  detest 
Normandy;  it  is  so  cold  ^nd  triste.^^ 

"But  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  other 
pupils?  "  I  inquired,  still  lost  in  amazement, 
and  too  bewildered  to  realize  my  own  posi- 
tion. 

"The  English  pupil  goes  with  me  to 
Paris,"  she  answered  ;  "she  has  her  friends 
there.  The  French  demoiselles  are  not  far 
from  their  own  homes,  and  they  return  to- 
day by  the  omnibus  to  Granville.  It  is  a 
misfortune  without  parallel,  mademoiselle — 
a  misfortune  quite  without  parallel." 

By  the  way  she  repeated  this  phrase,  it 
was  evidently  a  great  consolation  to  her — as 
phrases  seem  to  be  to  all  classes  of  the 
French  people.  But  both  the  tone  of  her 
voice,  and  the  expression  of  her  face,  im- 


pressed upon  me  the  conviction  that  it  was 
not  her  only  consolation.  In  answer  to  my 
urgent  questions,  she  informed  me  that, 
without  doubtj  the  goods  left  in  the  two 
houses  would  be  seized,  as  soon  as  the  flight 
of  madame  and  monsieur  became  known. 

To  crown  all,  she  Avas  going  to  start  im- 
mediately by  the  omnibus  to  Falaise,  and  on 
by  rail  to  Paris,  not  waiting  for  the  storm 
to  burst.  She  kissed  me  on  both  cheeks, 
bade  me  adieu,  and  was  gone,  leaving  me  in 
utter  daT-kness,  before  I  fairly  comprehended 
the  rapid  French  in  which  she  conveyed  her 
intention.  I  groped  to  the  window,  and 
saw  the  glimmering  of  her  lamp,  as  she 
turned  into  the  cart-shed,  on  her  way  to  the 
other  house.  Before  I  could  dress  and  fol- 
low her,  she  would  be  gone. 

I  bad  seen  my  last  of  Monsieur  and  Ma- 
dame Perrier,  and  of  Mademoiselle  Morel, 

I  had  time  to  recover  from  my  conster- 
nation, and  to  see  my  position  clearly,  be- 
fore the  dawn  came.  Leagues  of  land,  and 
leagues  of  sea,  lay  between  me  and  England. 
Ten  shillings  was  all  that  was  left  of  my 
money.  Besides  this,  I  had  Minima  de- 
pendent upon  me,  for  it  was  impossible  to 
abandon  her  to  the  charity  of  foreigners. 
I  had  not  the  means  of  sending  her  back  to 
Mrs.  Wilkinson,  and  I  rejected  the  mere 
thought  of  doing  so,  partly  because  I  dared 
not  run  the  risk,  and  partly  because  I  could 
not  harden  myself  against  the  appeals  the 
child  would  make  against  such  a  destiny. 
But  then  what  was  to  become  of  us? 

I  dressed  myself  as  soon  as  the  first  faint 
light  came,  and  hurried  to  the  other  house. 
The  key  was  in  the  lock,  as  mademoiselle 
had  left  it.  A  fire  was  burning  in  the 
scliool-room,  and  the  fragments  of  a  meal 
were  scattered  about  the  table.  The  pupils 
up-stairs  were  preparing  for  their  own  de- 
parture, and  were  chattering  too  volubly  to 
one  another  for  me  to  catch  the  meaning  of 
their  words.  They  seemed  to  know  very 
well  how  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  and 
they  informed  me  their  places  were  taken 
in  the  omnibus,  and  a  porter  was  hired  to 
fetch  their  luggage. 

All  I  had  to  do  was  to  see  for  myself  and 
Minima. 

I  carried   our  breakfast  back  with  me, 
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when  I  returned  to  Minima.  Her  wan  and 
womanly  face  was  turned  toward  tlie 
window,  and  the  light  made  it  look  more 
pinched  and  worn  than  usual.  She  sat  up 
in  bed  to  eat  her  scanty  breakfast — the  last 
meal  we  should  have  in  this  slielter  of  ours 
— and  I  wrapped  a  sliawl  about  her  thin 
shoulders. 

"  I  wish  I'd  been  born  a  boy,"  she  said, 
plaintively  ;  "  they  can  get  their  own  living 
sooner  than  girls,  and  better.  How  soon  do 
you  think  I  could  get  my  own  living?  I 
could  be  a  little  nurse-maid  now,  you  know  ; 
and  I'd  eat  very  little." 

""What  makes  you  talk  about  getting 
your  living?  "  I  asked. 

"How  pale  you  look!"  she  answered, 
nodding  her  little  head ;  "  w!iy,  I  heard  some- 
thing of  what  mademoiselle  said.  They've 
all  run  away,  and  left  us  to  do  what  we  can. 
We  shall  both  have  to  get  our  own  living. 
I've  been  thinking  how  nice  it  would  be  if 
you  could  get  a  place  as  house-maid  and  me 
nurse,  in  the  same  house.  Wouldn't  that 
be  first-rate?  You're  very  poor,  aren't  you. 
Aunt  Nelly?" 

"  Very  poor !  "  I  repeated,  hiding  my 
face  on  her  pillow,  while  hot  tears  forced 
themselves  through  my  eyelids. 

"  Oh !  this  will  never  do,"  said  the  child- 
ish voice ;  "  we  mustn't  cry,  you  know. 
The  boys  always  said  it  was  like  a  baby  to 
cry;  and  father  used  to  say,  'Courage,  Min- 
ima!' Perhaps,  when  all  our  money  is 
gone,  we  shall  find  a  great  big  purse  full  of 
gold ;  or  else  a  beautiful  French  prince  will 
see  you,  and  fall  in  love  with  you,  and  take 
us  both  to  his  palace,  and  make  you  his 
princess ;  and  we  shall  all  grow  up  till  we 
die." 

I  laughed  at  the  oddity  of  this  childish 
climax  in  spite  of  the  heaviness  of  my  heart 
and  the  springing  of  my  tears.  Minima's 
fresh  young  fancies  were  too  droll  to  resist, 
especially  in  combination  with  her  shrewd, 
old-womanish  knowledge  of  many  things  of 
which  I  was  ignorant. 

"  I  should  know  exactly  what  to  do  if 
we  were  in  London,"  she  resumed ;  "  we 
could  take  our  things  to  the  pawnbroker's, 
and  get  lots  of  money  for  them.  That  is 
what  poor  people  do.  Mrs.  Foster  has 
13 


pawned  all  her  rings  and  brooches.  It  is 
quite  easy  to  do,  you  know ;  but  perhaps 
there  are  no  pawn-shops  in  France." 

This  incidental  mention  of  Mrs.  Foster 
had  sent  my  thoughts  and  fears  fluttering 
toward  a  deep,  unutterable  dread,  which 
was  lurking  under  all  my  other  cares. 
Should  I  be  driven  by  the  mere  stress  of 
utter  poverty  to  return  to  my  husband? 
There  must  be  something  wrong  in  a  law 
wliich  bound  me  captive,  body  and  soul,  to 
a  man  whose  very  name  had  become  a  terror 
to  me,  and  to  escape  whom  I  was  willing  to 
face  any  difliculties,  any  distresses.  But  all 
my  knowledge  of  the  law  came  from  his 
lips,  and  he  would  gladly  deceive  me.  It 
might  be  that  I  was  sufi'ering  all  these 
troubles  quite  needlessly.  Across  the  dark- 
ness of  my  prospects  flushed  a  thought  that 
seemed  like  an  angel  of  light.  Why  should 
I  not  try  to  make  my  way  to  Mrs.  Dobree, 
Martin's  mother,  to  whom  I  could  tell  my 
whole  history,  and  on  whose  friendship  and 
protection  I  could  rely  implicitly  ?  She  would 
learn  for  me  how  far  the  law  would  protect 
me.  By  this  time  Kate  Daltrey  would  have 
quitted  the  Channel  Islands,  satisfied  that  I 
had  eluded  her  pursuit.  The  route  to  the 
Channel  Islands  was  neither  long  nor  diffi- 
cult, for  at  Granville  a  vessel  sailed  directly 
for  Jersey,  and  we  were  not  more  than 
thirty  miles  from  Granville.  It  was  a  dis- 
tance that  we  could  almost  walk.  If  Mrs. 
Dobree  could  not  help  me,  Tardif  would 
take  Minima  into  his  house  for  a  time,  and 
the  child  could  not  have  a  happier  home.  I 
could  count  upon  my  good  Tardif  doing 
that.  These  plans  were  taking  shape  in  my 
brain,  when  I  heard  a  voice  calling  softly 
under  the  window.  I  opened  the  casement, 
and,  leaning  out,  saw  the  welcome  face  of 
Eosalie,  the  milk-woman. 

"  Will  you  permit  me  to  come  in  ?  "  she 
inquired. 

"Yes,  yes,  come  in,"  I  said,  eagerly. 

She  entered,  and  saluted  us  both  with 
much  ceremony.  Her  clumsy  wooden  sar- 
lots  clattered  over  the  bare  boards,  and  the 
wings  of  her  high  Norman  cap  flapped 
against  her  sallow  cheeks.  No  figure  could 
have  impressed  upon  me  more  forcibly  the 
unwelcome  fact  that  I  was  in  great  straits-. 
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in  a  foreign  land.  I  regarded  her  with  a 
vague  kind  of  fear. 

"  So  my  little  Emile  and  his  spouse  are 
gone,  mademoiselle,"  she  said,  in  a  myste- 
rious whisper.  "I  have  been  saying  to  my- 
self, '  What  will  my  little  English  lady  do  ? ' 
That  is  why  I  am  here.     Behold  me." 

"  I  do  not  know  what  to  do,"  I  an- 
swered. 

"  If  mademoiselle  is  not  difficult,"  she 
said,  "  she  and  the  little  one  could  rest  with 
me  for  a  day  of  two.  My  bed  is  clean  and 
soft — bah  !  ten  times  softer  than  these  pail- 
lasses. I  would  ask  only  a  franc  a  night  for 
it.  That  is  much  less  than  at  the  hotels, 
where  they  charge  for  light  and  attendance. 
Mademoiselle  could  write  to  her  friends,  if 
she  has  not  enough  money  to  carry  her  and 
the  little  one  back  to  their  own  country." 

"I  have  no  friends,"  I  said,  despond- 
ently. 

"  i^o  friends  !  no  relations !  "  she  ex- 
claimed. 

"  Not  one,"  I  replied. 

"  But  that  is  terrible  !  "  she  said.  "  Has 
mademoiselle  plenty  of  money  ? " 

"Only  twelve  francs,"  I  answered. 

Rosalie's  face  grew  long  and  grave. 
This  was  an  abyss  of  misfortune  she  had 
not  dreamed  of.  She  looked  at  us  both 
critically,  and  did  not  open  her  lips  again 
for  a  minute  or  two. 

"Is  the  little  one  your  relation? "  she 
inq^uired,  after  this  pause. 

"2?"o,"  I  replied;  "I  did  not  know  her 
till  I  brought  her  here.  She  does  not  know 
of  any  friends  or  relations  belonging  to 
her." 

"  There  is  the  convent  for  her,"  she 
said;  "the  good  sisters  would  take  a  lit- 
tle girl  like  her,  and  make  a  true  Christian 
of  her.  She  might  become  a  saint  some 
day—" 

"No,  no,"  I  interrupted,  hastily;  "I 
could  not  leave  her  in  a  convent." 

Mademoiselle  Eosalie  was  very  much 
offended  ;  her  sallow  face  flushed  a  dull  red, 
and  the  wings  of  her  cap  flapped  as  if  she 
were  about  to  take  flight,  and  leave  me  in 
my  difficulties.  She  had  kindliness  of  feel- 
ing, but  it  was  not  proof  against  my  pover- 
ty and  my  covert  slight  of  her  religion.     I 


caught  her  hand  in  mine  to  prevent  her  go- 
ing. 

"  Let  us  come  to  your  house  for  to-day," 
I  entreated ;  "  to-morrow  we  will  go.  I 
have  money  enough  to  pay  you." 

I  was  only  too  glad  to  get  a  shelter  for 
Minima  and  myself  for  another  night.  She 
explained  to  me  the  French  system  of  bor- 
rowing money  upon  articles  left  in  pledge, 
and  offered  to  accompany  me  to  the  mont 
de  piete  with  those  things  that  we  could 
spare.  But,  upon  packing  up  our  few  pos- 
sessions, I  remembered  that  only  a  few  days 
before  Madame  Perrier  had  borrowed  from 
me  my  seal-skin  mantle,  the  only  valuable 
tiling  I  had  remaining.  I  had  lent  it  reluc- 
tantly, and  in  spite  of  myself;  and  it  had 
never  been  returned.  Minima's  wardrobe 
was  still  poorer  than  my  own.  All  the 
money  we  could  raise  was  less  than  two 
napoleons ;  and  with  this  we  had  to  make 
our  way  to  GranviUe,  and  thence  to  Guern- 
sey.    "We  could  not  travel  luxuriously. 

The  next  morning  we  left  Noireau  on 
foot. 


CHAPTER   THE  ELEVENTH. 

LOST    AT   NIGHTFALL. 

It  was  a  soft  spring  morning,  with  an 
exhilarating,  jubilant  lightness  in  the  air, 
such  as  only  comes  in  the  very  early  spring, 
or  at  sunrise  on  a  dewy  summer-day.  A 
few  gray  clouds  lay  low  along  the  horizon, 
but  overhead  the  sky  was  a  deep,  rich  blue, 
with  fine,  filmy  streaks  of  white  vapor  float- 
ing slowly  across  it.  The  branches  of  the 
trees  were  still  bare,  showing  the  blue 
through  their  delicate  net-work;  but  the 
ends  of  the  twigs  were  thickening,  and  the 
leaf-buds  swelling  under  the  rind.  The 
shoots  of  the  hazel-bushes  wore  a  purple 
bloom,  with  yellow  catkins  already  lumging 
in  tassels  about  them.  The  white  buds  of 
the  chestnut-trees  shone  with  silvery  lustre. 
In  tlie  orchards,  though  the  tangled  boughs 
of  the  apple-trees  were  still  thickly  covered 
with  gray  lichens,  small  specks  of  green 
among  the  gray  gave  a  promise  of  early 
blossom.  Thrushes  were  singing  from  every 
thorn-bush  ;  and  the  larks,  lost  in  the  blue 
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heights  above  us,  flung  do'W'n  their  trium- 
phant carolSjCareless  whether  our  ears  caught 
them  or  no.  A  long,  straight  road  stretched 
before  us,  and  seemed  to  end  upon  the  sky- 
line in  the  far  distance.  Belott'  us,  when 
we  looked  back,  lay  the  valley  and  'the 
town ;  and  all  around  us  a  vast  sweep  of 
country,  rising  up  to  the  low  floor  of  clouds 
from  which  the  bright  dome  of  the  sky  was 
springing. 

"We  strolled  on  as  if  we  were  walking  on 
air,  and  could  feel  no  fatigue ;  Minima  with 
a  flush  upon  her  pale  cheeks,  and  chattering 
incessantly  about  the  boys,  whose  memories 
were  her  constant  companions.  I  too  had 
my  companions ;  faces  and  voices  were  about 
me,  which  no  eye  or  ear  but  mine  could 
perceive. 

During  the  night,  while  my  brain  had 
been  between  waking  and  sleeping,  I  had 
been  busy  with  the  new  idea  that  had  taken 
possession  of  it.  The  more  I  pondered  upon 
the  subject,  the  more  impossible  it  appeared 
that  the  laws  of  any  Christian  country  should 
doom  me,  and  deliver  me  up  against  my 
will,  to  a  bondage  more  degrading  and  more 
cruel  than  slavery  itself.  If  every  man,  I 
had  said  to  myself,  were  proved  to  be  good 
and  chivalrous,  of  high  and  steadfast  honor, 
it  might  be  possible  to  place  another  soul, 
more  frail  and  less  wise,  into  his  charge  un- 
challenged. But  the  law  is  made  for  evil 
men,  not  for  good.  I  began  to  believe  it  in- 
credible that  it  should  subject  me  to  the 
tyranny  of  a  husband  who  made  my  home 
a  hell,  and  gave  me  no  companionship  but 
that  of  the  vicious.  Should  the  law  make 
me  forfeit  all  else,  it  would  at  least  recognize 
my  right  to  myself.  Once  free  from  the 
necessity  of  hiding,  I  did  not  fear  to  face 
any  diiBculty.  Surely  he  had  been  deceiving 
me,  and  playing  upon  my  ignorance,  when 
he  told  me  I  belonged  to  him  as  a  chattel ! 

Every  step  which  carried  us  nearer  to 
Granville  brought  new  hope  to  me.  The 
face  of  Martin's  mother  came  often  to  my 
mind,  looking  at  me,  as  she  had  done  in 
Sark,  with  a  mournful  yet  tender  smile — a 
smile  behind  which  lay  many  tears.  If  I 
could  but  lay  my  head  upon  her  lap,  and  tell 
her  all,  all  which  I  had  never  breathed  into 
any  ear,  I  should  feel  secure  and  happy. 


"  Courage  !  "  I  said  to  myself;  "every  honr 
brings  you  nearer  to  her." 

Now  and  then,  whenever  we  came  to  a 
pleasant  place,  where  a  fallen  tree,  or  the 
step  under  a  cross,  offered  us  a  resting-place 
by  the  road-side,  we  sat  down,  scarcely  from 
weariness,  but  rather  for  enjoyment.  I  had 
full  directions  as  to  our  route,  and  I  carried 
a  letter  from  Eosalie  to  a  cousin  of  hers, 
who  lived  in  a  convent  about  twelve  miles 
from  Noireau ;  where,  she  assured  me,  they 
would  take  us  in  gladly  for  a  night,  and 
perhaps  send  us  on  part  of  our  w^ay  in  their 
conveyance,  in  the  morning.  Twelve  miles 
only  had  to  be  accomplished  this  first  day, 
and  we  could  saunter  as  we  chose,  making 
our  dinner  of  the  little  loaves  which  we  had 
bought  hot  from  the  oven,  as  we  quitted  the 
town,  and  drinking  of  the  clear  little  rills, 
which  were  gurgling  merrily  under  the 
brown  hedge-rows.  If  we  reached  the  con- 
vent before  six  o'clock  we  should  find  the 
doors  open,  and  should  gain  admission. 

But  in  the  afternoon  the  sky  changed. 
The  low  floor  of  clouds  rose  gradually,  and 
began  to  spread  themselves,  growing  grayer 
and  thicker  as  they  crept  higher  into  the 
sky.  The  blue  became  paler  and  colder. 
The  wind  changed  a  point  or  two  from  the 
south,  and  a  breath  from  the  east  blew,  with 
a  chilly  touch,  over  the  wide  open  plain  we 
were  now  crossing. 

Insensibly  our  high  spirits  sank.  Mini- 
ma ceased  to  prattle  ;  and  I  began  to  shiver 
a  little,  more  from  an  inward  dread  of  the 
utterly  unknown  future,  than  from  any  chill 
of  the  easterly  wind.  The  road  was  very 
desolate.  Not  a  creature  had  we  seen  for  an 
hour  or  two,  from  whom  I  could  inquire  if 
we  were  on  the  high-road  to  Granville. 
About  noon  we  had  passed  a  road-side  cross, 
standing  where  three  ways  met,  and  below 
it  a  board  had  pointed  toward  Granville.  I 
had  followed  its  direction  in  confidence,  but 
now  I  began  to  feel  somewhat  anxious. 
This  road,  along  which  the  grass  was  grow- 
ing, was  strangely  solitary  and  dreary. 

It  brought  us  after  a  while  to  the  edge 
of  a  common,  stretching  before  us,  drear 
and  brown,  as  far  as  my  eye  could  reach. 
A  wild,  weird-looking  flat,  with  no  sign  of 
cultivation ;  and  the  road  running  across  it 
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lying  in  deep  ruts,  where  moss  and  grass 
were  springing.  As  far  as  I  could  guess,  it 
was  drawing  near  to  five  o'clock ;  and,  if  we 
Lad  wandered  out  of  our  way,  the  right 
road  took  an  opposite  direction  some  miles 
behind  us.  There  was  no  gleam  of  sunshine 
now,"  no  vision  of  blue  overhead.  All 
there  was  gray,  gloomy,  and  threatening. 
The  horizon  was  rapidly  becoming  invisible ; 
a  thin,  cold,  clinging  vapor  shut  it  from  us. 
Every  few  minutes  a  fold  of  this  mist  over- 
took us,  and  wrapped  itself  about  us,  untU 
the  moaning  wind  drifted  it  away.  Minima 
was  quite  silent  now,  and  her  weary  feet 
dragged  along  the  rough  road.  The  hand 
which  rested  upon  my  wrist  felt  hot,  as  it 
clasped  it  closely.  The  child  was  worn  out, 
and  was  suffering  more  than  1  did,  though 
in  uncomplaining  patience. 

"Are  you  very  tired,  my  Minima?"  I 
asked . 

"  It  wUl  be  so  nice  to  go  to  bed,  when  we 
reach  the  convent,"  she  said,  looking  up 
with  a  smUe.  "I  can't  imagine  why  the 
prince  has  not  come  yet." 

"  Perhaps  he  is  coming  all  the  time,"  I 
answered,  *■•  and  he'll  find  us  when  we  want 
Mm  worst." 

"We  plodded  on  after  that,  looking  for  the 
convent,  or  for  any  dwelling  where  we  could 
stay  tUl  morning.  But  none  came  in  sight, 
or  any  person  from  whom  we  could  learn 
where  we  were  wandering.  I  was  growing 
frightened,  dismayed.  "What  would  become 
of  us  both,  if  we  could  find  no  shelter  from 
the  cold  of  a  February  night  ? 

There  were  unshed  tears  in  my  eyes — 
for  I  would  not  let  Minima  know  my  fears 
— when  I  saw  dimly,  through  the  mist,  a 
high  cross  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  small 
grove  of  yews  and  cypresses,  planted  for- 
mally abont  it.  There  were  three  tiers  of 
steps  at  its  foot,  the  lowest  partly  screened 
from  the  gathering  rain  by  the  trees.  The 
shaft  of  the  cross,  with  a  serpent  twining 
abouJ;  its  base,  rose  high  above  the  cypresses ; 
and  the  image  of  the  Christ  hanging  upon 
its  cross-beams  fronted  the  east,  which  was 
now  heavy  with  clouds.  The  half-closed 
eyes  seemed  to  be  gazing  over  the  vast  wintry 
plain,  lying  in  the  brown  desolateness  of  a 
February  evening.     The  face  was  full  of  an 


unutterable  and  complete  agonv,  and  there 
was  the  helpless  languor  of  dying  in  the 
limbs.  The  rain  was  beating  against  it,  and 
the  wind  sobbing  in  the  trees  surrounding 
it.  It  seemed  so  sad,  so  forsaken,  that  it 
drew  us  to  it.  "Without  speaking  tbe  child 
and  I  crept  to  the  shelter  at  its  foot,  and  sat 
down  to  rest  there,  as  if  we  were  companions 
to  it  in  its  loneliness. 

There  was  no  sound  to  listen  to  save  the 
sighing  of  the  east  wind  through  the  fine 
needle-like  leaflets  of  the  yew-trees ;  and 
the  mist  was  rapidly  shutting  out  every 
sight  but  the  awful,  pathetic  form  above  us. 
Evening  had  closed  in,  night  was  coming 
gradually,  yet  swiftly.  Every  minute  was 
drawing  the  darkness  more  densely  about 
us.  If  we  did  not  bestir  ourselves  soon,  and 
hasten  along,  it  would  overtake  us,  and  find 
us  without  resource.  Yet  I  felt  as  if  I  had 
no  heart  to  abandon  that  gray  figure,  with 
the  rain-drops  beating  heavily  against  it. 
I  forgot  myself,  forgot  Minima,  forgot  all  the 
world,  while  looking  up  to  the  face,  growing 
more  dim  to  me  through  my  own  tears. 

"  Hush  !  hush  I  "  cried  Minima,  though  I 
was  neither  moving  nor  speaking,  and  the 
stillness  was  profound;  "hark!  I  hear 
something  coming  along  the  road,  only  very 
far  off." 

I  listened  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  there 
reached  my  ears  a  faint  tinkling,  which 
drew  nearer  and  nearer  every  moment.  At 
last  it  was  plainly  the  sound  of  bells  on  a 
horse's  collar ;  and  presently  I  could  dis- 
tinguish the  beat  of  a  horse's  hoofs  coming 
slowly  along  the  road.  In  a  few  minutes 
some  person  would  be  passing  by,  who 
would  be  able  to  help  us;  and  no  one  could 
be  so  inhuman  as  to  leave  us  in  our  distress. 

It  was  too  dark  now  to  see  far  along  the 
road,  but  as  we  waited  and  watched  there 
came  into  sight  a  rude  sort  of  covered  car- 
riage, like  a  market-cart,  drawn  by  a  horse 
with  a  blue  sheep-skin  hanging  round  his 
neck.  The  pace  at  which  he  was  going  was 
not  above  a  jog-trot,  and  he  came  almost  to 
a  stand-still  opposite  the  cross,  as  if  it  was 
customary  to  pause  there. 

This  was  the  instant  to  appeal  for  aid.  I 
darted  forward  in  front  of  the  cJiar  d  bancs, 
and  stretched  out  my  hands  to  the  driver. 
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"Help  us,"  I  cried;  we  have  lost  our 
way,  and  the  night  is  come.  Help  us,  for 
the  love  of  Christ !  "  I  could  see  now  that 
the  driver  was  a  hurly,  red-faced,  clean- 
shaven Norman  peasant,  wearing  a  white 
cotton  cap,  with  a  tassel  over  his  forehead, 
who  stared  at  me,  and  at  Minima  dragging 
herself  weariedly  to  my  side,  as  if  we  had 
both  dropped  from  the  clouds.  He  ci'ossed 
himself  hurriedly,  and  glanced  at  the  grove 
of  dark,  solemn  trees  from  which  we  had 
come.  But  by  his  side  sat  a  priest,  in  his 
cassock  and  broad-brimmed  hat  fastened 
up  at  the  sides,  who  alighted  almost  be- 
fore I  had  finished  speaking,  and  stood 
before  us  bareheaded,  and  bowing  pro- 
foundly. 

"  Madame,''  he  said,  in  a  bland  tone,  "  to 
what  town  are  you  going  ?  " 

"  We  are  going  to  Granville,"  I  answered, 


"  but  I  am  afraid  I  have  lost  the  way.  We 
are  very  tired,  this  little  child  and  I.  We 
can  walk  no  more,  monsieur.  Take  care  of 
us,  I  pray  you." 

I  spoke  brokenly,  for  in  an  extremity 
like  this  it  was  difficult  to  put  my  request  in- 
to French.  The  priest  appeared  perplexed, 
but  he  went  back  to  the  char  d,  ba7ics,  and 
held  a  short,  earnest  conversation  with  the 
driver,  in  a  subdued  voice. 

"Madame,"  he  said,  returning  to  me, 
"I  am  Francis  Laurentie,  the  cure  of  Ville- 
en-bois.  It  is  quite  a  small  village  about  a 
league  from  here,  and  we  are  on  the  road  to 
it ;  but  the  route  to  Granville  is  two  leagues 
behind  us,  and  it  is  still  farther  to  the  first 
village.  There  is  not  time  to  return  with 
you  this  evening.  Will  you,  then,  go  with 
us  to  Ville-en-bois,  and  to-morrow  we  will 
send  you  on  to  Granville  ?  " 
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He  spoke  very  slowly  and  distinctly, 
with  a  clear,  cordial  voice,  which  filled  me 
with  confidence.  I  could  hardly  distinguish 
his  features,  but  his  hair  was  silvery  white, 
and  shone  in  the  gloom,  as  he  still  stood 
bareheaded  before  me,  though  the  rain  was 
falling  fast. 

"  Take  care  of  us,  monsieur  ?  "  I  replied, 
putting  raj  hand  in  his  ;  "  we  will  go  with 
you." 

'*  Make  haste  then,  my  children,"  he  said, 
cheerfully ;  ''  the  rain  will  hurt  you.  Let 
me  lift  the  mignonne  into  the  char  d  banes. 
Bah!  How  little  she  is !  Voiluf  Xow,  ma- 
dame,  permit  me." 

There  was  a  seat  in  the  back  of  the  char 
d  bancs,  whicli  we  reached  by  climbing  over 
the  front  bench,  assisted  by  the  driver. 
Tliere  Ave  were  well  sheltered  from  the  driv- 
ing wind  and  rain,  with  our  feet  resting  upon 
a  sack  of  potatoes,  and  the  two  strange  figures 
of  the  2sorman  peasant  in  his  blouse  and 
white  cotton  cap,  and  the  cure  in  his  hat  and 
cassock,  filling  up  the  front  of  the  car  before 
us. 

It  was  so  unlike  any  thing  I  had  foreseen, 
that  I  could  scarcely  believe  that  it  was  real. 


CHAPTER   THE   TWELFTH. 

THE     CrBE     OF    T  I  L  L  E  -  E  N  -  B  O  I  8  . 

"  They  are  not  Frenchwomen,  Monsieur 
le  Cur6,"  observed  the  driver,  after  a  short 
pause.  We  were  travelling  slowly,  for  the 
cure  would  not  allow  the  peasant  to  whip 
on  the  shaggy  cart-horse.  "We  were,  more- 
over, going  up-hiU,  along  roads  as  rough  as 
any  about  my  father's  sheep-walk,  with  large 
round  stones  deeply  bedded  in  the  soil. 

'■  Xo,  no,  my  good  Jean,"  was  the  curb's 
answer ;  "  by  their  tongue  I  should  say  they 
are  English.  Englishwomen  are  extremely 
intrepid,  and  voyage  about  all  the  world 
quite  alone,  like  this.  It  is  only  a  marvel 
to  me  that  we  have  never  encountered  one 
of  them  before  to-day." 

"  But,  Monsieur  le  Cure,  are  they  Chris- 
tian? "  inquired  Jean,  with  abackward  glance 
at  us.  Evidently  he  had  not  altogether  re- 
covered from  the  fright  we  had  given  him. 


when  we  appeared  suddenly  from  out  of  the 
gloomy  shadows  of  the  cypresses. 

"The  English  nation  is  Protestant,"  re- 
plied the  cure,  with  a  sigh. 

"But,  monsieur,"  exclaimed  Jean,  "if 
they  are  Protestants  they  cannot  be  Chris- 
tians !  Is  it  not  true  that  all  the  Protestants 
go  to  hell  on  tlje  back  of  that  bad  king  who 
had  six  wives  all  at  one  time  ? " 

'*  Xot  all  at  one  time,  my  good  Jean," 
the  cur6  answered  mildly  ;  "  no,  no,  surely 
they  do  not  all  go  to  perdition.  If  they 
know  any  thing  of  the  love  of  Christ,  they 
must  be  Christians,  however  feeble  and 
ignorant.  He  does  not  quench  the  smoking 
flax,  Jean.  Did  you  not  hear  madame  say, 
'Help  me,  for  the  love  of  Christ? '  Good  ! 
There  is  the  smoking  flax,  which  may  burn 
into  a  flame  brighter  than  yours  or  mine 
some  day,  ray  poor  friend.  "We  must  make 
her  and  the  mignonne  as  welcome  as  if  they 
were  good  Catholics.  She  is  very  poor, 
cela  saute  aux  yeux — " 

"  Monsieur,"  I  interrupted,  feeling  almost 
guilty  in  having  listened  so  far,  "  I  under- 
stand French  very  well,  though  I  speak  it 
badly." 

"  Pardon,  madame  !  "  he  replied,  "  I  hope 
you  will  not  be  grieved  by  the  foolish  words 
we  have  been  speaking  one  to  the  other." 

After  that  all  was  still  again  for  some 
time,  except  the  tinkling  of  the  bells,  and 
the  pad-pad  of  the  horse's  feet  upon  the  steep 
and  rugged  road.  Hills  rose  on  each  side 
of  us,  which  were  thickly  planted  with  trees. 
Even  the  figures  of  the  cur6  and  driver  were 
no  longer  well  defined  in  the  denser  dark- 
ness. Minima  had  laid  her  head  on  my 
shoulder,  and  seemed  to  be  asleep.  By- 
and-by  a  village  clock  striking  echoed  faintly 
down  the  valley;  and  the  cur6  turned  round 
and  addressed  rae  again. 

"  There  is  my  viUage,  madame,"  he  said, 
stretching  forth  his  hand  to  point  it  out, 
though  we  could  not  see  a  yard  beyond  the 
ch^r  a  banes;  "  it  is  very  small,  and  my  par- 
ish contains  but  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  souls,  some  of  them  very  little  ones. 
They  all  know  me,  and  regard  me  as  a  fa- 
ther. They  love  me,  though  I  have  some  rebel 
sons. — Is  it  not  so,  Jean  ?  Rebel  sons,  but 
not  many  rebel  daughters.     Here  we  are !  " 
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"We  entered  a  narrow  and  roughly-paved 
village-street.  The  houses,  as  I  saw  after- 
ward, were  all  huddled  together,  with  a 
small  church  at  the  point  farthest  from  the 
entrance;  and  the  road  ended  at  its  porch, 
as  if  there  were  no  other  place  in  the  world 
beyond  it. 

As  we  clattered  along  the  dogs  barked, 
and  the  cottage-doors  flew  open.  Children 
toddled  to  the  thresholds,  and  called  after 
us,  in  shrill  notes,  "  Good-evening,  and  a 
good-night,  Monsieur  le  Cure!"  Men's 
voices,  deeper  and  slower,  echoed  the  salu- 
tation. The  cure  was  "busy  greeting  each 
one  in  return:  "Good -night,  my  little 
rogue."  "  Good-night,  my  lamb."  "  Good- 
night to  all  of  you,  my  friends :  "  his  cordial 
voice  making  each  word  sound  as  if  it  came 
from  his  very  heart.  I  felt  that  we  were 
perfectly  secure  in  his  keeping. 

Never,  as  long  as  I  live,  shall  I  smell  the 
pungent,  pleasant  scent  of  wood  burning 
■without  recalling  to  my  memory  that  dark- 
some entrance  into  Yille-en-bois. 

"We  drove  at  last  into  a  square  court- 
yard, paved  with  pebbles.  Almost  before 
the  horse  could  stop  I  saw  a  stream  of  light 
shining  from  an  open  door  across  a  cause- 
way, and  the  voice  of  a  woman,  whom  I 
could  not  see,  spoke  eagerly  as  soon  as  the 
horse's  hoofs  had  ceased  to  scrape  upon  the 
pebbles. 

"  Hast  thou  brought  a  doctor  with  thee, 
my  brother  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  have  broflght  no  doctor  except  thy 
brother,  my  sister,"  answered  Monsieur 
Laurentie,  "also  a  treasure  which  I  found 
at  the  foot  of  the  Calvary  down  yonder." 

He  had  alighted  while  saying  this,  and 
the  rest  of  the  conversation  was  carried  on 
in  whispers.  There  was  some  one  ill  in  the 
house,  and  our  arrival  was  ill-timed,  that 
was  quite  clear.  Whoever  the  woman  was 
that  had  come  to  the  door,  she  did  not 
advance  to  speak  to  me,  but  retreated  as 
soon  as  the  conversation  was  over ;  while 
the  cure  returned  to  the  side  of  the  char  a 
hancs^  and  asked  me  to  remain  where  I  was, 
with  Minima,  for  a  few  minutes. 

The  horse  was  taken  out  by  Jean,  and 
led  away  to  the  stable,  the  shafts  of  the 
char  a  ianes  being  supported  by  two  props 


put  under  them.  Then  the  place  grew  pro- 
foundly quiet.  I  leaned  forward  to  look  at 
the  presbytery,  which  I  supposed  this  house 
to  be.  It  was  a  low,  large  building  of  two 
stories,  with  eaves  projecting  two  or  three 
feet  over  the  upper  one.  At  the  end  of  it 
rose  the  belfry  of  the  church — an  open  bel- 
fry, with  one  bell  hanging  underneath  a 
little  square  roof  of  tiles.  The  church  it- 
self was  quite  hidden  by  the  surrounding 
walls  and  roofs.  All  was  dark,  except  a 
feeble  glimmering  in  four  upper  casements, 
which  seemed  to  belong  to  one  large  room. 
Tlie  church-clock  chimed  a  quarter,  then 
half-past,  and  must  have  been  near  upon 
the  three-quarters ;  but  yet  there  was  no 
sign  that  we  were  remembered.  Minima 
was  still  asleep.  I  was  growing  cold,  de- 
pressed, and  anxious,  when  the  house-door 
opened  once  more,  and  the  cure  appeared 
carrying  a  lamp,  which  he  placed  on  the 
low  stone  wall  surrounding  the  court. 

"Pardon,  madame,"  he  said,  approach- 
ing us,  "but  my  sister  is  too  much  occupied 
with  a  sick  person  to  do  herself  the  honor 
of  attending  upon  you.  Permit  me  to  fill 
her  place,  and  excuse  her,  I  pray  you.  Give 
me  the  poor  mignonne  ;  I  will  lift  her  down 
first,  and  then  assist  you  to  descend." 

His  politeness  did  not  seem  studied ;  it 
had  too  kindly  a  tone  to  be  artificial,  I  lifted 
Minima  over  the  front  seat,  and  sprang  down 
myself,  glad  to  be  released  from  my  stiff 
position,  and  hardly  availing  myself  of  his 
proffered  help.  He  did  not  conduct  us 
through  the  open  door,  but  led  us  round 
the  angle  of  the  presbytery  to  a  small  out- 
house, opening  on  to  the  court,  and  with  no 
other  entrance.  It  was  a  building  lying  be- 
tween the  porch  and  belfry  of  the  church 
and  his  own  dwelling  place.  But  it  looked 
comfortable  and  inviting.  A  fire  had  been 
hastily  kindled  on  an  open  hearth,  and  a 
heap  of  wood  lay  beside  it.  A  table  stood 
close  by,  in  the  light  and  warmth,  on  which 
were  steaming  two  basins  of  soup,  and  an 
omelette  fresh  from  the  frying-pan ;  with 
fruit  and  wine  for  a  second  course.  Two 
beds  were  in  this  room  :  one  with  hangings 
over  the  head,  and  a  large,  tall  cross  at  the 
foot-board ;  the  other  a  low,  narrow  pallet, 
lying  along  the  foot  of  it.     A  crucifix  hung 
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upon  the  wall,  and  the  -wood-work  of  the 
high  window  also  formed  a  cross.  It 
seemed  a  strange  goal  to  reach  after  our 
day's  wanderings. 

Monsieur  Laurentie  put  the  lamp  down 
on  the  table,  and  drew  the  logs  of  wood  to- 
gether on  the  hearth.  He  was  an  old  man, 
as  I  then  thought,  over  sixty.  He  looked 
round  upon  us  with  a  benevolent  smile. 

"Madame,"  he  said,  "our  hospitality  is 
rude  and  simple,  but  you  are  very  welcome 
guests.  My  sister  is  desolated  that  she  must 
leave  you  to  my  cares.  But  if  there  be  any 
thing  you  have  need  of,  tell  me,  I  pray 
you." 

"There  is  nothing,  monsieur,"  I  an- 
swered ;  "  you  are  too  good  to  us,  too 
good." 

"No,  no,  madame,"  he  said,  "be  con- 
tent. To-morrow  I  will  send  you  to  Gran- 
ville under  the  charge  of  my  good  Jean. 
Sleep  well,  my  children,  and  fear  nothing. 
The  good  God  will  protect  you." 

He  closed  the  door  after  him  as  he 
spoke,  but  opened  it  again  to  call  my  atten- 
tion to  a  thick  wooden  bar,  with  which  I 
might  fasten  it  inside  if  I  chose ;  and  to  tell 
me  not  to  alarm  myself  when  I  heard  the 
bell  overhead  toll  for  matins,  at  half-past 
five  in  the  morning.  I  listened  to  his  re- 
ceding footsteps,  and  then  turned  eagerly  to 
the  food,  which  I  began  to  want  greatly. 

But  Minima  had  thrown  herself  upon 
the  low  pallet-bed,  and  I  could  not  persuade 
her  to  swallow  more  than  a  few  spoonfuls 
of  soup.  I  took  off  her  damp  clothes,  and 
laid  her  down  comfortably  to  rest.  Her 
eyes  were  dull  and  heavy,  and  she  said  her 
head  was  aching ;  but  she  looked  up  at  me 
with  a  faint  smile. 

"  I  told  you  how  nice' it  would  be  to  be 
in  bed,"  she  whispered. 

"  It  was  not  long  before  I  was  also  sleep- 
ing soundly  the  deep,  dreamless  sleep  which 
comes  to  any  one  as  strong  as  I  was,  after 
nnusual  physical  exertion.  Once  or  twice 
a  vague  impression  forced  itself  upon  me 
that  Minima  was  talking  a  great  deal  in  her 
dreams.  It  was  the  clang  of  the  bell  for 
matins  which  fully  roused  me  at  last,  but  it 
was  a  minute  or  two  before  I  could  make 
out  where  I  was.     Through  the  uncurtained 


window,  high  in  the  opposite  wall,  I  could 
see  a  dim,  pallid  moon  sinking  slowly  into 
tlie  west.  The  thick  beams  of  the  cross 
were  strongly  delineated  against  its  pale 
light.  For  a  moment  I  fancied  that  Minima 
and  I  had  passed  the  night  under  the  shel- 
ter of  the  solitary  image,  which  we  had  left 
alone  in  the  dark  and  rainy  evening.  I 
knew  better  immediately,  and  lay  still,  lis- 
tening to  the  tramp  of  the  wooden  sabots 
hurrying  past  the  door  into  the  church- 
porch.     Then  Minima  began  to  talk. 

"  How  funny  that  is !  "  she  said,  "  there 
the  boys  run;  and  I  can't  catch  one  of  them. 
Father,  Temple  Secundus  is  pulling  faces  at 
me,  and  all  the  boys  are  laughing.  Well ! 
it  doesn't  matter,  does  it  ?  Only  we  are  so 
poor.  Aunt  Nelly  and  all.  We're  so  poor — 
so  poor — so  poor!  " 

Her  voice  fell  into  a  murmur  too  low  for 
me  to  hear  what  she  was  saying,  though  she 
went  on  talking  rapidly,  and  laughing  and 
sobbing  at  times.  I  called  to  her,  but  she 
did  not  answer. 

What  could  ail  the  child  ?  I  went  to  her, 
and  took  her  hands  in  mine — burning  little 
hands.  I  said,  "Minima!  "  and  she  turned 
to  me  with  a  caressing  gesture,  raising  her 
hot  fingers  to  stroke  my  face. 

"  Yes,  Aunt  Xelly.  How  poor  we  are, 
you  and  me !  I  am  so  tired,  and  the  prince 
never  comes!  " 

There  was  hardly  room  for  me  in  the 
narrow  bed,  but  I  managed  to  lie  down  be- 
side her,  and  took  her  into  my  arms  to  soothe 
her.  She  rested  there  quietly  enough  ;  but 
her  head  was  wandering,  and  all  her  whis- 
pered chatter  was  about  the  boys,  and  the 
dominie,  her  father,  and  the  happy  days  at 
home  in  the  school  in  Epping  Forest.  As 
soon  as  it  was  light  I  dressed  myself  in  haste, 
and  opened  my  door  to  see  if  I  could  find 
any  one  to  send  to  Monsieur  Laurentie. 

The  first  person  I  saw  was  himself,  com- 
ing in  my  direction.  I  had  not  fairly  looked 
at  him  before,  for  I  had  seen  him  only  by 
twilight  and  firelight.  His  cassock  was 
old  and  threadbare,  and  his  hat  brown.  His 
hair  fell  in  rather  long  locks  below  his  hat, 
and  was  beautifully  Avhite.  His  face  was 
healthy-looking,  like  that  of  a  man  who 
lived  much  out-of-doors,  and  his  clear,  quick 
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eves  shone  with  a  kindly  light.  I  ran  im- 
pulsively to  meet  hin,  with  outstretched 
hands,  which  he  took  into  his  own  with  a 
pleasant  smile. 

"Oh,  come,  monsieur,"  I  cried;  "make 
haste  !     She  is  ill,  my  poor  Minima !  " 

The  smile  faded  away  from  his  face  in  an 
instimt,  and  he  did  not  utter  a  word.  He 
followed  me  quickly  to  the  side  of  the  little 
bed,  laid  his  hand  softly  on  the  child's  fore- 
head, and  felt  her  pulse.  He  lifted  up  her 
head  gently,  and,  opening  her  mouth,  looked 
at  her  tongue  and  throat.  He  shook  his 
head  as  he  turned  to  me  with  a  grave  and 
perplexed  expression,  and  he  spoke  with  a 
low,  solemn  accent. 

"Madame,"  he  said,  "it  is  the  fever." 


CHAPTER  THE   THIRTEENTH. 

A   FEVEE-HOSPITAL. 

The  fever !  What  fever  ?  Was  it  any  thing 
more  than  some  childish  malady  brought  on 
by  exhaustion?  I  stood  silent,  in  amaze- 
ment at  his  solemn  manner,  and  looking 
from  him  to  the  delirious  child.  He  was 
the  first  to  speak  again. 

"  It  will  be  impossible  for  you  to  go  to- 
day," he  said ;  "  the  child  cannot  be  removed. 
I  must  tell  Jean  to  put  up  the  horse  and 
char  a  hancs  again.  I  shall  return  in  an 
instant  to  you,  madame." 

He  left  me,  and  I  sank  down  on  a  chair, 
half  stupefied  by  this  new  disaster.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  stay  where  we  were 
until  Minima  recovered ;  yet  I  had  no  means 
to  pay  these  people  for  the  trouble  we 
should  give  them,  and  the  expense  we  should 
be  to  them.  Monsieur  le  Cur6  had  all  the 
appearance  of  a  poor  parish  priest,  with  a 
very  small  income.  I  had  not  time  to  decide 
upon  any  course,  however,  before  he  re- 
turned and  brought  with  him  his  sister. 

Mademoiselle  Therese  was  a  tall,  plain, 
elderly  woman,  but  with  the  same  pleasant- 
expression  of  open  friendliness  as  that  of 
her  brother.  She  went' through  precisely 
the  same  examination  of  Minima  as  he  had 
done. 

"The   fever!  "she  ejaculated,  in   much 


the  same  tone  as  his.  They  looked  signifi- 
cantly at  each  other,  and  then  held  a  hurried 
consultation  together  outside  the  door,  after 
which  the  cur6  returned  alone. 

"Madame,"  he  said,  "this  child  is  not 
your  own,  as  I  supposed  last  night.  My 
sister  says  you  are  too  young  to  be  her 
mother.     Is  she  your  sister?  " 

"i^ro,  monsieur,"  I  answered. 

"I  called  you  madame  because  you  were 
travelling  alone,"  he  continued,  smiling; 
"French  demoiselles  never  travel  alone  be- 
fore they  are  married.  You  are  mademoi- 
selle, no  doubt? " 

An  awkward  question,  for  he  paused  as 
if  it  were  a  question.  I  look  into  his  kind, 
keen  face  and  honest  eyes. 

"  No,  monsieur,"  I  said,  frankly,  "  I  am 
married." 

"Where,  then,  is  your  husband?  "  he  in- 
quired. 

"  He  is  in  London,"  I  answered.  "Mon- 
sieur, it  is  difiicult  for  me  to  explain  it ;  I 
cannot  speak  your  language  well  enough.  I 
think  in  English,  and  I  cannot  find  the  right 
French  words,  I  am  very  unhappy,  but  I 
am  not  wicked." 

"Good,"  he  said,  smiling  again,  "very 
good,  my  child ;  I  believe  you.  You  will 
learn  my  language  quickly ;  then  you  shall 
tell  me  all,  if  you  remain  with  us.  But  you 
said  the  mignonne  is  not  your  sister." 

"No;  she  is  not  my  relative  at  all,"  I 
replied;  "we  were  both  in  a  school  at  ZSToi- 
reau,  the  school  of  Monsieur  Emile  Perrier. 
Perhaps  you  know  it,  monsieur?  " 

"  Certainly,  madame,"  he  said. 

"He  has  failed  and  run  away,"  I  contin- 
ued ;  "  all  the  pupils  are  dispersed.  Minima 
and  I  were  returning  through  Granville." 

"Bien!  I  understand,  madame,"  he  re- 
sponded; "but  it  is  viUanous,  this  affair! 
Listen,  my  child.  I  have  much  to  say  to 
you.  Do  I  speak  gently  and  slowly  enough 
for  you? " 

"Yes,"  I  answered;  "I  understand  you 
perfectly." 

"  We  have  had  the  fever  in  Yille-en-bois 
for  some  weeks,"  he  went  on;  "it  is  now 
bad,  very  bad.  Yesterday  I  went  to  ISToi- 
reau  to  seek  a  doctor,  biit  I  could  only  hear 
of  one,  who  is  in  Paris  at  present,  and  can- 
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not  come  immediately.  "When  you  prayed 
me  ft)r  succor  last  night,  1  did  not  know 
what  to  do.  I  could  not  leave  you  hy  the 
way-side,  with  the  night  coming  on,  and  I 
could  not  take  you  to  my  own  house.  At 
present  we  have  made  my  house  into  a  hos- 
pital for  the  sick.  My  people  bring  tiieir 
sick  to  me,  and  we  do  our  best,  and  put  our 
trust  in  God.  I  said  to  myself  and  to  Jean, 
'  We  cannot  receive  these  children  into  the 
presbytery,  lest  they  should  take  the  fever.' 
But  this  little  house  has  been  kept  free  from 
all  infection,  and  you  would  be  safe  here  for 
one  night,  so  I  hoped.  The  mignonne  must 
have  caught  the  fever  some  days  ago.  There 
is  no  blame,  therefore,  resting  upon  me,  you 
understand.  Now  I  must  carry  her  into  my 
little  hospital.  But  you,  madame,  what  am 
I  to  do  with  you  ?  Do  you  wish  to  go  on 
to  Granville,  and  leave  the  mignonne  with 
me?  We  will  take  care  of  her  as  a  little 
angel  of  God.  What  shall  I  do  with  you, 
my  child  ? " 

"Monsieur,"  I  exclaimed,  speaking  so 
eagerly  that  I  could  scarcely  bring  my  sen- 
tences into  any  kind  of  order,  "take  me 
into  your  hospital  too.  Let  me  take  care 
of  Minima  and  your  other  sick  people.  I 
am  very  strong,  and  in  good  health ;  I  am 
never  ill,  never,  never.  I  will  do  aU  you 
say  to  me.     Let  me  stay,  dear  monsieur." 

"  But  your  husband,  your  friends — "  he 
said. 

"  I  have  no  friends,"  I  interrupted,  "  and 
my  husband  does  not  love  me.  If  I  have 
the  fever,  and  die — good!  very  good!  I  am 
not  wicked;  I  am  a  Christian,  I  hope.  On- 
ly let  me  stay  with  Minima,  and  do  all  I  can 
in  the  hospital." 

He  scood  looking  at  me  scrutinizingly, 
trying  to  read,  I  fancied,  if  there  were  any 
sign  of  wickedness  in  my  face.  I  felt  it 
flush,  but  I  would  not  let  my  eyes  sink  be- 
fore his.  I  think  be  saw  in  them,  in  my 
steadfast,  tearful  eyes,  that  I  might  be  un- 
fortunate, but  that  I  was  not  wicked.  A 
pleasant  gleam  came  across  his  features. 

"Be  content,  my  child,"  he  said,  "you 
shall  stay  with  us." 

I  felt  a  sudden  sense  of  contentment  take 
possession  of  me;  for  here  was  work  for  me 
to  do,  as  well  as  a  refuge.     Neither  should 


I  be  compelled  to  leave  Minima.  I  wrapped 
her  up  warmly  in  tlie  blankets,  and  Monsieur 
Laurentie  lifted  her  carefully  and  tenderly 
from  the  low  bed.  He  told  me  to  accompany 
him,  and  we  crossed  tiie  court,  and  entered 
the  house  by  the  door  I  had  seen  the  night 
before.  A  staircase  of  red  quarries  led  up 
to  the  second  story,  and  the  first  door  W6 
came  to  was  a  long,  low  room,  with  a  quar- 
ried floor,  which  had  been  turned  into  a 
hastily-fitted-up  fever-ward  for  women  and 
childen.  There  were  already  nine  beds  in 
it,  of  diff'erent  sizes,  brought  with  the  pa- 
tients who  now  occupied  them.  But  one  of 
these  was  empty. 

I  learned  afterward  that  the  girl  to  whom 
the  bed  belonged  had  died  the  day  before, 
during  the  cure's  absence,  and  was  going  to 
be  buried  that  morning,  in  a  cemetery  lying 
in  a  field  on  the  side  of  the  valley.  Made- 
moiselle Th^rese  was  making  up  the  bed 
with  homespun  linen,  scented  with  rose- 
mary and  lavender,  and  the  cur6  laid  Mini- 
ma down  upon  it  with  all  the  skill  of  a  wom- 
an. In  this  home-like  ward  I  took  up  my 
work  as  nurse. 

It  was  work  that  seemed  to  come  natu- 
rally to  me,  as  if  I  had  a  special  gift  for  it. 
I  remembered  how  some  of  the  older  shep- 
herds on  the  station  at  home  used  to  praise 
my  mother's  skill  as  a  nurse.  I  felt  as  if  I 
knew  by  instinct  the  wants  of  my  little  pa- 
tients, when  they  could  not  put  them  into 
coherent  words  for  themselves.  They  were 
mostly  children,  or  quite  young  girls;  for 
the  older  people  who  were  stricken  by  the 
fever  generally  clung  to  tlieir  own  homes, 
and  the  cur6  visited  them  there  with  the 
regularity  of  a  physician.  I  liked  to  find 
for  these  suff"ering  children  a  more  comfort- 
able position  when  they  were  weary;  or  to 
bathe  their  burning  heads  with  some  cool 
lotion ;  or  to  give  the  parched  lips  the  titane 
Mademoiselle  Therese  prepared.  Even  the 
delirium  of  these  little  creatures  was  but  a 
babbling  about  playthings,  and  /etes,  and 
games.  Minima,  whose  fever  took  faster 
hold  of  her  day  after  day,  prattled  of  the 
same  things  in  English,  only  with  sad  alter- 
nations of  moaning  over  our  poverty. 

It  was  probably  these  lamentations  of 
Minima  which  made  me  sometimes  look  for- 
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ward  with  dread  to  the  time  when  this  sea- 
son of  ray  life  sliould  be  ended.  I  knew  it 
could  be  only  for  a  little  while,  an  interlude, 
a  brief,  passing  term,  which  must  run  quickly 
to  its  conclusion,  and  bi-ing  me  face  to  face 
again  with  the  terrible  poverty  which  the 
child  bemoaned  in  words  no  one  could  un- 
derstand but  myself.  Already  my  own  ap- 
pearance was  changing,  as  Mademoiselle 
Therese  supplied  the  place  of  my  clothing, 
which  wore  out  with  my  constant  work, 
replacing  it  with  the  homely  costume  of  the 
Norman  village.  I  could  not  expect  to  re- 
main here  when  my  task  was  done.  The 
presbytery  was  too  poor  to  offer  me  a  shel- 
ter when  I  could  be  nothing  but  a  burden  in 
it.  This  good  cure,  who  was  growing  fonder 
of  me  every  day,  and  whom  I  had  learned 
to  love  and  honor,  could  not  be  a  father  to 
me  as  he  was  to  his  own  people.  Sooner  or 
later  there  would  come  an  hour  when  we 
must  say  adieu  to  one  another,  and  I  must 
go  out  once  again  to  confront  the  uncertain 
future. 

But  for  the  present  these  fears  were  very 
much  in  the  background,  and  I  only  felt  that 
they  were  lurking  there,  ready  for  any  mo- 
ment of  depression.  I  was  kept  too  busy 
with  the  duties  of  the  hour  to  attend  to 
them.  Some  of  the  children  died,  and  I 
grieved  over  them ;  some  recovered  suffi- 
ciently to  be  removed  to  a  farm  on  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  wiiere  the  air  was  fresher  than 
in  the  valley.  There  was  plenty  to  do  and 
to  think  of  from  day  to  day. 


CHAPTER  THE  FOUETEENTH. 

OUTCAST   PAEISHIONEBS. 

"Madame,"  said  Monsieur  Laurentie, 
one  morning,  the  eighth  that  I  had  been  in 
the  fever-smitten  village,  "  you  did  not  take 
a  promenade  yesterday." 

"Not  yesterday,  monsieur." 

"Nor  the  day  before  yesterday?"  he 
continued. 

"  No,  monsieur,"  I  answered  ;  "  I  dare 
not  leave  Minima,  I  fear  she  is  going  to 
die." 

My  voice  failed  me  as  I  spoke  to  him.    I 


was  sitting  down  for  a  few  minutes  on  a 
low  seat,  between  Minima's  bed  and  one 
wliere  a  little  boy  of  six  years  of  age  lay. 
Both  were  delirious.  He  was  the  little  son 
of  Jean,  our  driver,  and  the  sacristan  of  the 
church ;  and  his  father  had  brought  him 
into  the  ward  the  evening  of  the  day  after 
Minima  had  been  taken  ill.  Jean  had  be- 
sought me  with  tears  to  be  good  to  his  child. 
The  two  had  engrossed  nearly  all  my  time 
and  thoughts,  and  I  was  losing  heart  and 
hope  every  hour. 

Monsieur  Laurentie  raised  me  gently 
from  my  low  chair,  and  seated  himself  upon 
it,  with  a  smile,  as  he  looked  up  at  me. 

"  Voild,  madame,"  he  said,  "I  promise 
not  to  quit  the  chamber  till  you  return.  My 
sister  has  a  little  commission  for  you  to  do. 
Confide  the  mignonne  to  me,  and  make  your 
promenade  in  peace.  It  is  necessary,  ma- 
dame ;  you  must  obey  me." 

The  commission  for  mademoiselle  was  to 
carry  some  food  and  medicine  to  a  cottage 
lower  down  the  valley;  and  Jean's  eldest 
son,  Pierre,  was  appointed  to  be  my  guide. 
Both  the  cure  and  his  sister  gave  me  a  strict 
charge  as  to  what  we  were  to  do ;  neither 
of  us  was  upon  any  account  to  go  near  or 
enter  the  dwelling  ;  but  after  the  basket  was 
deposited  upon  a  flat  stone,  which  Pierre 
was  to  point  out  to  me,  he  was  to  ring  a 
small  hand-bell  which  he  carried  with  him 
for  that  purpose.  Then  we  were  to  turn 
our  backs  and  begin  our  retreat,  before  any 
person  came  out  of  the  infected  house. 

I  set  out  with  Pierre,  a  solemn-looking 
boy  of  about  twelve  years  of  age,  who  cast 
upon  me  sidelong  glances  of  silent  scrutiny. 
We  passed  down  the  village  street,  with  its 
closely-packed  houses  forming  a  very  nest 
for  fever,  until  we  reached  the  road  by 
which  I  had  first  entered  Yille-en-bois. 
Now  that  I  could  see  it  by  daylight,  the 
valley  was  extremely  narrow,  and  tlie  hills 
on  each  side  so  high  that,  though  the  sun 
had  risen  nearly  three  hours  ago,  it  had  but 
just  climbed  above  the  brow  of  the  eastern 
slope.  There  was  a  luxurious  and  dank 
growth  of  trees,  with  a  tangle  of  underwood 
and  boggy  soil  beneath  them.  A  vapor  was 
shining  in  rainbow  colors  against  the  bright- 
ening sky.     In  the  depth  of  the  valley,  but 
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hidden  by  the  thicket,  ran  a  noisy  stream — 
too  noisy  to  be  any  tiling  else  than  sliallow. 
There  had  been  no  frost  since  the  sharp  and 
keen  wintry  weather  in  December,  and  the 
heavy  rains  which  had  fallen  since  had 
flooded  the  stream,  and  made  the  lowlands 
soft  and  oozy  with  undrained  moisture.  My 
guide  and  I  trudged  along  in  silence  for  al- 
most a  kilometre. 

"  Are  you  a  pagan,  madame  ?  "  inquired 
Pierre,  at  last,  with  eager  solemnity  of  face 
and  voice.  His  blue  eyes  were  fastened 
upon  me  pityingly. 

"Xo,  Pierre,"  I  replied. 

"  But  you  are  a  heretic,"  he  pursued. 

"  I  suppose  so,"'  I  said. 

'•  Pagans  and  heretics  are  the  same,"  he 
rejoined,  dogmatically;  "  you  are  a  heretic, 
therefore  you  are  a  pagan,  madame." 

''I  am  not  a  pagan,"  I  persisted ;  "  I  am 
a  Christian  like  you." 

'*  Does  Monsieur  le  Cure  say  you  are  a 
Christian  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  You  can  ask  him,  Pierre,"  I  replied. 

"He  will  know,"  he  said,  in  a  confident 
tone;  "he  knows  every  thing.  Tliere  is  no 
cure  like  monsieur  between  Yille-en-bois 
and  Paris.  All  the  world  must  acknowl- 
edge that.  He  is  our  priest,  our  doctor,  our 
juge  de  paix,  our  school-master.  Did  you 
ever  know  a  cur6  like  him  before,  ma- 
dame ?  " 

"I  never  knew  any  cure  before,"  I  re- 
plied. 

"  Xever  knew  any  cur6  I  "  he  repeated 
slowly ;  "  then,  madame,  you  must  be  a  pa- 
gan. Did  you  never  confess?  Were  you 
never  prepared  for  your  first  communion? 
Oh!  it  is  certain,  madame,  you  are  a  true 
pagan." 

We  had  not  any  more  time  to  discuss 
my  religion,  for  we  were  drawing  near  the 
end  of  our  expedition.  Above  the  tops  of 
the  trees  a[)p eared  a  tall  chimney,  and  a 
sudden  turn  in  the  by-road  we  had  taken 
brought  us  full  in  sight  of  a  small  cotton- 
mill,  built  on  the  banks  of  the  noisy  stream. 
It  was  an  ugly,  formal  building,  as  all  fac- 
tories are,  with  straight  rows  of  window- 
frames;  but  both  walls  and  roof  were 
mouldering  into  ruin,  and  looked  as  though 
they  must  before  long  sink  into  the  brawl- 


ing waters  that  were  sapping  the  founda- 
tions. A  more  mournfully  -  dilapidated 
place  I  had  never  seen.  A  blight  seemed 
to  have  fallen  upon  it ;  some  solemn  curse 
might  be  brooding  over  it,  and  slowly  work- 
ing out  its  total  destruction. 

In  the  yard  adjoining  this  deserted  fac- 
tory stood  a  miserable  cottage,  with  a 
thatched  roof,  and  eaves  projecting  some 
feet  from  the  walls,  and  reaching  nearly  to 
the  ground,  except  where  the  door  was. 
The  small  casements  of  the  upper  story,  if 
there  were  any,  were  completely  hidden.  A 
row  of  Jle7ir-de-lis  was  springing  np,  green 
and  glossy,  along  the  peak  of  the  brown 
thatch;  this  and  the  picturesque  eaves 
forming  its  only  beauty.  The  thatch  looked 
old  and  rotten,  and  was  beginning  to  steam 
in  the  warm  sunshine.  The  unpaved  yard 
about  it  was  a  slough  of  mire  and  mud. 
There  were  mould  and  mildew  upon  aU  the 
wood-work.  The  place  bore  the  aspect  of 
a  pest-house,  shunned  by  all  the  inmates  of 
the  neighboring  village.  Pierre  led  me  to 
a  large  flat  stone,  which  had  once  been  a 
horse-block,  standing  at  a  safe  distance  from 
this  hovel,  and  I  laid  down  my  basket  upon 
it.  Then  he  rang  his  hand-bell  noisily,  and 
the  next  instant  was  scampering  back  along 
the  road.  t 

But  I  cauld  not  run  away.  The  desolate,  * 
plague-stricken  place  had  a  disraal  fascina- 
tion for  me.  I  wondered  what  manner  of 
persons  could  dwell  in  it;  and,  as  I  lin- 
gered, I  saw  the  low  door  opened,  and  a 
thin,  spectral  figure  standing  in  the  gloom 
within,  but  delaying  to  cross  the  moulder- 
ing door-sill  as  long  as  I  remained  in  sight. 
In  another  minute  Pierre  had  rushed  back 
for  me,  and  dragged  me  away  with  all  his 
boyish  strengtii  and  energy. 

"  Madame,"  he  said,  in  angry  remon- 
strance, "you  are  disobeying  Monsieur  le 
Cure.  If  you  catch  the  fever,  and  die  while 
you  are  a  pagan,  it  will  be  impossible  for 
you  to  go  to  heaven.  It  would  be  a  hun- 
dred times  better  for  me  to  die,  who  have 
taken  my  first  commimion." 

"But  who  lives  there? "  I  asked. 

"They  are  very  wicked  people,"  he  an- 
swered, emphatically ;  "  no  one  goes  near 
them,   except  Monsieur    le   Cur6,   and    he 
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would  go  and  nurse  the  devil  himself,  if  he 
had  the  fever  in  his  parish.  They  became 
wicked  before  my  time,  and  Monsieur  le 
Our6  has  forbidden  us  to  speak  of  them  with 
rancor,  so  we  do  not  speak  of  them  at  all." 

I  walked  back  in  sadness,  wondering  at 
this  misery  and  solitariness  by  the  side  of 
the  healthy,  simple  society  of  the  lonely  vil- 
lage, with  its  interwoven  family  interests. 
As  I  passed  through  the  street  again,  I 
heard  the  click  of  the  hand-looms  in  most 
of  the  dwellings,  and  saw  the  pale-faced 
weavers,  in  their  white  and  tasselled  caps, 
here  a  man  and  there  a  woman,  look  after 
me,  while  they  suspended  their  work  for  a 
moment.  Every  door  was  open ;  the  chil- 
dren ran  in  and  out  of  any  house,  playing 
together  as  if  they  were  of  one  family  ;  the 
women  were  knitting  In  companies  under 
the  eaves.  Who  were  these  pariahs,  whose 
name  even  was  banished  from  every  tongue? 
I  must  ask  the  cur6  himself. 

But  I  had  no  opportunity  that  day. 
"When  I  returned  to  the  sick- ward,  I  found 
Monsieur  Laurentie  pacing  slowly  up  and 
down  the  long  room,  with  Jean's  little  son 
in  his  arms,  to  whom  he  was  singing  in  a 
low,  soft  voice,  scarcely  louder  than  a  whis- 
per. His  eyes,  when  they  met  mine,  were 
glistening  with  tears,  and  he  shook  his  head 
mournfully. 

I  went  on  to  look  at  Minima.  She  was 
lying  quiet,  too  weak  and  exhausted  to  be 
violent,  but  chattering  all  the  time  in  rapid, 
childish  sentences.  I  could  do  nothing  for 
her,  and  I  went  back  to  the  hearth,  where 
the  cure  was  now  standing,  locking  sadly  at 
the  child  in  his  arms.  He  bade  me  sit  down 
on  a  tabouret  that  stood  there,  and  laid  his 
little  burden  on  my  lap. 

"  The  child  has  no  mother,  madame,"  he 
said ;  "let  him  die  in  a  woman's  arms." 

I  had  never  seen  any  one  die,  not  even 
my  father,  and  I  shrank  from  seeing  it.  But 
the  small  white  face  rested  helplessly  against 
my  arm,  and  the  blue  eyes  unclosed  for  a 
moment,  and  gazed  into  mine,  almost  with  a 
smile.  Monsieur  Laurentie  called  in  Jean 
and  Pierre,  and  they  knelt  before  us  in  si- 
lence, broken  only  by  sobs.  In  the  room 
there  were  children's  voices  talking  about 
their  toys,  and  calling  to  one  another  in 


shrill,  feverish  accents.  How  many  deaths 
such  as  tliis  was  I  to  witness? 

"Monsieur  le  Cure!"  murmured  the 
failing  voice  of  the  little  cliild. 

"What  is  it,  my  little  one?  "he  said, 
stooping  over  him. 

"  Shall  I  play  sometimes  with  the  little 
child  Jesus  ?  " 

The  words  fell  one  by  one  from  the  fee- 
ble lips. 

"  Yes,  mon  cTieri^  yes.  The  holy  child 
Jesus  knows  what  little  children  need,"  an- 
swered the  cur6. 

"He  is  always  good  and  wise,"  whis- 
pered the  dying  child ;  "  so  good,  so  wise." 

How  quickly  it  was  over  after  that ! 


CHAPTER   THE  FIFTEENTH. 

A   TAOITTJEN   FEENCHWOMAH". 

Minima  was  so  much  worse  that  night, 
that  Monsieur  Laurentie  gave  me  permission 
to  sit  up  with  Mademoiselle  Th^rese,  to 
watch  beside  her.  There  was  a  kindly  and 
unselfish  disposition  about  Monsieur  le  Cure 
which  it  was  impossible  to  resist,  or  even 
gainsay.  His  own  share  of  the  trouble,  anx- 
iety, and  grief,  was  so  large,  that  he  seemed 
to  stand  above  us  all,  and  be  naturally  our 
director  and  ruler.  But  to-night,  when  I 
begged  to  stay  with  Minima,  he  conceded 
the  point  without  a  word. 

Mademoiselle  Th6rese  was  the  most  si- 
lent woman  I  ever  met.  She  could  pass  a 
whole  day  without  uttering  a  word,  and  did 
not  seem  to  suffer  any  ennui  from  her  si- 
lence. In  the  house  she  wore  always,  like 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  village,  men 
and  women,  soundless  felt  socks,  which 
slipped  readily  into  the  wooden  sabots  used 
for  walking  out-of-doors.  I  was  beginning 
to  learn  to  walk  in  sabots  myself,  for  the 
time  was  drawing  rapidly  near  when  other- 
wise I  should  be  barefoot. 

With  this  taciturn  Frenchwoman  I  en- 
tered upon  my  night-watch  by  Minima, 
whose  raving  no  one  could  understand  but 
myself.  The  long,  dark  hours  seemed  inter- 
minable. Mademoiselle  sat  knitting  a  pair 
of  gray  stockings  in  the  intervals  of  attend- 
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ance  upon  our  patients.  The  subdued  glim- 
mer of  the  night-lamp,  the  ticking  of  the 
clock,  the  chimes  every  quarter  of  an  hour 
from  the  church-tower,  all  conspired  to  make 
me  restless  and  almost  nervous. 

"Mademoiselle,"  I  said,  at  last,  "talk  to 
me.  I  cannot  bear  this  tranquillity.  Tell 
me  something." 

"  What  can  I  tell  you,  madame  ?  "  she  in- 
quired, in  a  pleasant  tone. 

"  Tell  me  about  those  people  I  saw  this 
morning,"  I  answered. 

"  It  is  a  long  history,"  she  said,  her  face 
kindling,  as  if  this  were  a  topic  that  excited 
her ;  and  she  rolled  up  her  knitting,  as 
though  she  could  not  trust  herself  to  con- 
tinue that  while  she  was  talking;  "all  the 
world  knows  it  here,  and  we  never  talk  of 
it  now.  But  you  are  a  stranger  ;  shall  I  teU 
it  you?  " 

I  had  hit  upon  the  only  subject  that  could 
unlock  her  lips.  It  was  the  night-time  too. 
At  night  one  is  naturally  more  communi- 
cative than  in  the  broad  light  of  day. 

"  Madame,"  she  said,  in  an  agitated  voice, 
"  you  have  observed  already  that  my  brother 
is  not  like  other  cures.  He  has  his  own 
ideas,  his  own  sentiments.  Everybody  knows 
him  at  this  moment  as  the  good  Cure  of 
Ville-en-bois  ;  but  when  he  came  here  first, 
thirty  years  ago,  all  the  world  called  him 
infidel,  heretic,  atheist.  It  was  because  he 
would  make  many  changes  in  the  church 
and  parish.  The  church  had  been  famous 
for  miracles ;  but  Francis  did  not  believe  in 
them,  and  he  would  not  encourage  them. 
There  used  to  be  pilgrimages  to  it  from  all 
the  country  round ;  and  crowds  of  pilgrims, 
who  spend  much  money.  Tliere  was  a  great 
number  of  crutches  left  at  the  shrine  of  the 
Virgin  by  cripples  who  had  come  here  by 
their  help,  but  walked  away  without  them. 
He  cleared  them  all  away,  and  called  them 
rubbish.  So  every  one  said  he  was  an  infi- 
del— you  understand  ? " 

"  I  understand  it  very  well,"  I  said. 

"Bien!  At  that  time  there  was  one 
family  richer  than  all  the  others.  They 
were  the  proprietors  of  tiie  factory  down 
yonder,  and  everybody  submitted  to  them. 
There  was  a  daughter  not  married,  but  very 
devote.    I  have  been  d6vote,  myself.    I  was 


coquette  till  I  was  thirty -five,  then  I  became 
ddvote.  It  is  easier  than  being  a  simple 
Cliristian,  like  my  brother  the  cure.  Made- 
moiselle Pineau  was  accustomed  to  have 
visions,  ecstasies.  Sometimes  the  angels 
lifted  her  from  the  ground  into  the  air  when 
she  was  at  her  prayers.  Francis  did  not 
like  that.  He  was  young,  and  she  came 
very  often  to  the  confessional,  and  told  him 
of  these  visions  and  ecstasies.  He  discour- 
aged them,  and  enjoined  penances  upon 
her.  Bref !  she  grew  to  detest  him.  and  she 
was  quite  like  a  female  cure  in  the  parish. 
She  set  everybody  against  him.  At  last, 
when  he  removed  all  the  plaster  images  of 
the  saints,  and  would  have  none  but  wood 
or  stone,  she  had  him  cited  to  answer  for  it 
to  his  bishop." 

"But  what  did  he  do  that  for  ? "  I  asked, 
seeing  no  difi'erence  between  plaster  images, 
and  those  of  wood  or  stone. 

"Madame,  these  Normans  are  ignorant 
and  very  superstitious,"  she  replied;  "they 
thought  a  little  powder  from  one  of  the  saints 
would  cure  any  malady.  Some  of  the  images 
were  half-worn  away  with  having  powder 
scraped  oflf  them.  My  brother  would  not 
hold  with  such  follies,  and  his  bishop  told 
him  he  might  fight  the  battle  out,  if  he  could. 
No  one  thought  he  could ;  but  they  did  not 
know  Francis.  It  was  a  terrible  battle,  ma- 
dame. Nobody  would  come  to  the  con- 
fessional, and  every  month  or  so,  he  was 
compelled  to  have  a  vicaire  from  some  other 
parish  to  receive  the  confessions  of  his 
people.  Mademoiselle  Pineau  fanned  the 
flame,  and  she  had  the  reputation  of  a  saint." 

"But  how  did  it  end?  "  I  inquired.  Ma- 
demoiselle's face  was  all  aglow,  and  her 
voice  rose  and  fell  in  her  excitement;  yet 
she  lingered  over  the  story  as  if  reluctant  to 
lose  the  rare  pleasure  of  telling  it. 

"In  brief,  madame,"  she  resumed,  "  there 
was  a  terrible  conflagration  in  the  village. 
You  perceive  that  all  our  houses  are  covered 
with  tiles?  In  those  days  the  roofs  were  of 
thatch,  very  old  and  very  dry,  and  there 
was  much  timber  in  the  walls.  How  the 
fire  began,  the  good  God  alone  knows.  It 
was  a  sultry  day  in  July  ;  the  river  was  al- 
most dry,  and  there  was  no  hope  of  extin- 
guishing the  flames.     They  ran  like  light- 
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ning  from  roof  to  roof.  All  that  conld  be 
done  was  to  save  life,  and  a  little  property. 
My  brother  threw  oflf  his  cassock,  and 
worked  like  Hercules. 

"The  Pineaux  lived  then  close  by  the 
presbytery,  in  a  house  half  of  wood,  which 
blazed  like  tinder ;  there  was  nothing  com- 
parable to  it  in  all  the  village.  A  domestic 
suddenly  cried  out  that  mademoiselle  was  in 
her  oratory,  probably  in  a  trance.  Not  a 
soul  dares  venture  through  the  flames  to 
save  her,  though  she  is  a  saint.  Monsieur 
le  Cur6  hears  the  rumor  of  it ;  he  steps  in 
through  the  door-way  through  which  the 
smoke  is  rolling ;  walks  in  as  tranquilly  as 
if  he  were  going  to  make  a  visit  as  pastor ; 
he  is  lost  to  their  sight ;  not  a  man  stirs  to 
look  after  his  own  house.  Bref!  he  comes 
back  to  the  day,  his  brown  hair  all  singed 
and  his  face  black,  carrying  mademoiselle  in 
his  arms.  Good :  The  battle  is  finished. 
All  the  world  adores  him." 

"Continue,  mademoiselle,  I  pray  you," 
I  said,  eagerly;  "do  not  leave  off  there." 

"  Bien  1  Monsieur  le  Cure  and  his  un- 
worthy sister  had  a  small  fortune  which 
was  spent  for  the  people.  He  begged  for 
them ;  he  worked  with  them ;  he  learned  to 
do  many  things  to  help  them.  He  lives  for 
them  and  them  only.  He  has  refused  to 
leave  them  for  better  positions.  They  are 
not  ungrateful;  they  love  him,  they  lean 
npon  him." 

"But  the  Pineaux?  "  I  suggested. 

"Bah!  I  had  forgotten  them.  Their 
factory  was  burnt  at  the  same  time.  It  is 
more  than  a  kilometre  from  here ;  but  who 
can  say  how  far  the  burning  thatch  might 
be  carried  on  the  wind  ?  It  was  insured  for 
a  large  sum  in  a  bureau  in  Paris.  But  there 
were  suspicions  raised  and  questions  asked. 
Our  sacristan,  Jean,  who  was  then  a  young 
boy,  affirmed  that  he  had  seen  some  one 
carrying  a  lighted  torch  around  the  building, 
after  the  work-people  had  all  fled  to  see  after 
their  own  houses.  The  bureau  refused  to 
pay,  except  by  a  process  of  law ;  and  the 
Pineaux  never  began  their  process.  They 
worked  the  factory  a  few  years  on  borrowed 
money;  but  they  became  poor,  very  poor. 
Mademoiselle  ceased  to  be  devote,  and  did 
not  come  near  the  church  or  the  confessional 


again.  Xow  they  are  despised  and  desti- 
tute, ly'ot  a  person  goes  near  them,  except 
my  good  brother,  whom  they  hate  still. 
There  remain  but  three  of  them,  the  old 
monsieur,  who  is  very  aged,  a  son,  and  ma- 
demoiselle, who  is  as  old  as  myself.  The 
son  has  the  fever,  and  Francis  visits  him 
almost  every  day." 

"  It  is  a  wretched,  dreadful  place,"  I  said, 
shuddering  at  the  remembrance  of  it. 

"They  will  die  there  probably,"  she  re- 
marked, in  a  quiet  voice,  and  with  an  ex- 
pression of  some  weariness  now  the  tale  was 
told;  "ray  brother  refuses  to  let  me  go  to 
see  them.  Mademoiselle  hates  me,  because 
in  some  part  I  have  taken  her  place.  Francis 
says  there  is  work  enough  for  me  at  home. 
Madame,  I  believe  the  good  God  sent  you 
here  to  help  us." 


CHAPTER     THE    SIXTEENTH. 

SENT   BY   GOD. 

I  DiscoTEEED  that  mademoiselle's  opinion 
was  shared  by  all  the  people  in  Yille-en- 
bois,  and  Monsieur  Laurentie  favored  the 
universal  impression.  I  had  been  sent  to 
them  by  a  special  providence.  There  was 
something  satisfactory  and  consolatory  to 
them  all  in  my  freedom  from  personal  anxie- 
ties and  cares  like  their  own.  I  had  neither 
parent,  nor  husband,  nor  child  to  be  attacked 
by  the  prevailing  infection.  As  soon  as 
Minima  had  passed  safely  through  the  most 
dangerous  stages  of  the  fever,  I  was  at 
leisure  to  listen  to  and  sympathize  with  each 
one  of  them.  Possibly  there  was  something 
in  the  difficulty  I  still  experienced  in  ex- 
pressing myself  fluently  which  made  me  a 
better  listener,  and  so  won  them  to  pour  out 
their  troubles  into  my  attentive  ear.  Jean 
and  Pierre  especially  were  devoted  to  me, 
since  the  child  that  had  belonged  to  them 
had  died  upon  my  lap. 

Through  March,  April,  and  May,  the  fe- 
ver had  its  fling,  tliough  we  were  not  very 
long  without  a  doctor.  Monsieur  Laurentie 
found  one  who  came  and,  I  suppose,  did  all 
he  could  for  the  sick ;  but  he  could  not  do 
much.  I  was  kept  too  busily  occupied  to 
brood  much  either  npon  the  past  or  the  fu- 
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tiire  of  my  own  life.  Not  a  thought  crossed 
my  mind  of  deserting  the  little  Xorman  vil- 
lage where  I  could  be  of  use.  Besides,  Mini- 
ma gained  strength  very  slowly,  too  slowly 
to  be  removed  from  the  place,  or  to  encoun- 
ter any  fresh  privations. 

"When  June  came  there  were  no  new 
cases  in  the  village,  though  the  summer-heat 
kept  our  patients  languid.  The  last  person 
who  died  of  tlie  fever  was  Mademoiselle 
Pineau,  in  the  mill-cottage.  The  old  man 
and  his  son  had  died  before  her,  the  former 
of  old  age,  the  latter  of  fever.  Who  was  the 
heir  to  the  ruined  factory  and  the  empty 
cottage  no  one  as  yet  knew,  but,  until  he 
appeared,  every  thing  had  to  be  left  as  it 
was.  The  cure  kept  the  key  of  the  dwell- 
ing, though  there  was  no  danger  of  any  one 
trespassing  upon  the  premises,  as  all  the  vil- 
lagers regarded  it  as  an  accursed  place.  Of 
the  four  hundred  and  twenty-two  souls 
which  had  formed  the  total  of  Monsieur  le 
Cure's  flock,  he  had  lost  thirty-one. 

In  July  the  doctor  left  us,  saying  there 
was  no  fear  of  the  fever  breaking  out  again 
at  present.  His  departure  seemed  the  sig- 
nal for  mine.  Monsieur  Laurentie  was  not 
rich  enough  to  feed  two  idle  mouths,  like 
mine  and  Minima's,  and  there  Avas  little  for 
me  to  do  but  sit  still  in  the  uncarpeted, 
barely -furnished  salon  of  the  presbytery, 
listening  to  the  whirr  of  mademoiselle's 
spinning-wheel,  and  the  drowsy,  sing-song 
hum  of  the  village  children  at  school,  in  a 
shed  against  the  walls  of  the  house.  Every 
thing  seemed  falling  back  into  the  pleasant 
monotony  of  a  peaceful  country  life,  pleas- 
ant after  the  terror  and  grief  of  the  past 
months.  The  hay-harvest  was  over,  and 
the  cherry  -  gathering ;  the  corn  and  the 
apples  were  ripening  fast  in  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  In  this  lull,  this  pause,  my  heart  grew 
busy  again  with  itself. 

"  My  chUd,"  said  the  cur6  to  me,  one 
evening,  when  his  long  day's  work  was 
over,  "your  face  is  triste.  What  are  you 
thinking  of? " 

I  was  seated  under  a  thick-leaved  syca- 
more, a  few  paces  from  the  church-porch. 
Vespers  Avere  just  ended;  the  low  chant 
had  reached  my  ears,  and  I  missed  the 
soothing  under-tone.      The  women,  in  their 


high  white  caps,  and  the  men,  in  their  blue 
blouses,  were  sauntering  slowly  homeward. 
The  children  were  playing  all  down  tlie  vil- 
lage street,  and  not  far  away  a  few  girls  and 
young  men  were  beginning  to  dance  to  the 
piping  of  a  flute.  Over  the  whole  was 
creeping  the  golden  twilight  of  a  summer 
evening. 

"I  am  very  triste,''^  I  replied;  "I  am 
thinking  that  it  is  time  for  me  to  go  away 
from  you  all.  I  cannot  stay  in  this  tranquU 
place." 

"  But  wherefore  must  you  leave  us? "  he 
asked,  sitting  down  on  the  bench  beside 
me ;  "  I  found  two  little  stray  lambs,  wan- 
dering without  fold  or  shepherd,  and  I 
brought  them  to  my  own  house.  "What  ! 
compels  them  to  go  into  the  wide  world  I 
again  ? " 

"Monsieur,  we  are  poor,"  I  answered, 
"  and  you  are  not  rich.  "We  should  be  a 
burden  to  you,  and  we  have  no  claim  upon 
you." 

"You  have  a  great  claim,"  he  said; 
"there  is  not  a  heart  in  the  parish  that 
does  not  love  you  already.  Have  not  our 
children  died  in  your  arms  ?  Have  you  not 
watched  over  them?  spent  sleepless  nights 
and  watchful  days  for  them?  How  could 
we  endure  to  see  you  go  away?  Eemain 
with  us,  madame ;  live  with  us,  you  and  my 
viignomie,  whose  face  is  white  yet." 

Could  I  stay  then?  It  was  a  very  calm, 
very  secure  refuge.  There  was  no  danger 
of  discovery.  Yet  there  was  a  restlessness 
in  my  spirit  at  war  with  the  half-mournful, 
half-joyous  serenity  of  the  place,  where  I 
had  seen  so  many  people  die,  and  where 
there  were  so  many  new  graves  in  the  little 
cemetery  np  the  hill.  If  I  could  go  away 
for  a  while,  I  might  return,  and  learn  to  be 
content  amid  this  tranquillity. 

"  Madame,"  said  the  pleasant  tones  of 
Monsieur  Laurentie,  "do  you  know  our  Ian-" 
guage  well  enough  to  tell  me  your  history 
now  ?  You  need  not  prove  to  me  that  you 
are  not  wicked ;  tell  me  how  you  are  unfor- 
tunate. "Where  were  you  wandering  to  that 
night  when  I  found  you  at  the  foot  of  the 
Calvary  ?  " 

There,  in  the  cool,  deepening  twilight,  I 
told  him  my  story,   little  by  little;  some- 
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times  at  a  loss  for  words,  and  always  com- 
pelled to  speak  in  the  simplest  and  most 
direct  phrases.  He  listened,  with  no  other 
interruption  than  to  supply  me  occasionally 
with  an  expression  when  I  hesitated.  He 
appeared  to  understand  me  almost  by  iatui- 
tion.  It  was  quite  dark  before  I  had  fin- 
ished, and  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky  above  us 
was  bright  with  stars.  A  glow-worm  was 
moving  among  the  tufts  of  grass  growing 
between  the  roots  of  the  tree;  and  I 
watched  it  almost  as  intently  as  if  I  had 
nothing  else  to  thiuk  of. 

"  Speak  to  me  as  if  I  were  your  daugh- 
ter," I  said.  "Have  I  done  right  or  wrong? 
"Would  you  give  me  up  to  him,  if  he  came  to 
claim  me? " 

"  I  am  thinking  of  thee  as  my  daughter," 
he  answered,  leaning  his  hands  and  his 
white  head  above  them,  upon  the  top  of 
the  stick  he  was  holding,  and  sitting  so  for 
some  moments  in  silent  thought.  "Thy 
voice  is  not  the  voice  of  passion,"  he  con- 
tinued; "it  is  the  voice  of  conviction,  pro- 
found and  confirmed.  Thou  mayst  have 
fled  from  him  in  a  paroxysm  of  wrath,  but 
thy  judgment  and  conscience  acquit  thee  of 
wrong.  In  my  eyes  it  is  a  sacrament  which 
thou  hast  broken ;  yet  he  had  profaned  it  first. 
My  daughter,  if  thy  husband  returned  to  thee, 
penitent,  converted,  confessing  his  ofi'ences 
against  thee,  couldst  thou  forgive  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  answered,  "  yes !  I  could  for- 
give him." 

"  Thou  wouldst  return  to  him  ?  "  he  said, 
in  calm,  penetrating  accents,  but  so  low  as 
to  seem  almost  the  voice  of  my  own  heart ; 
"tliou  wouldst  be  subject  to  him  as  the 
Church  is  subject  to  Christ?  He  would  be 
thy  head ;  wouldst  thou  submit  thyself  unto 
him  as  unto  the  Lord? " 

"  I  shivered  with  dread  as  the  quiet,  sol- 
emn tones  fell  upon  my  ear,  poignantly,  as 
if  they  must  penetrate  to  my  heart.  I  could 
not  keep  myself  from  sobbing.  His  face 
was  turned  toward  me  in  the  dusk,  and  I 
covered  mine  with  my  hands. 

"Not  now,"  I  cried;  "I  cannot,  I  can- 
not. I  was  so  young,  monsieur ;  I  did  not 
know  what  I  was  promising.  I  could  never 
return  to  him,  never." 

"My  daughter,"  pursued  the  inexorable 
14 


voice  beside  me,  "is  it  because  there  is  any 
one  whom  thou  lovest  more?  " 

"  Oh !  "  I  cried,  almost  involuntarily, 
and  speaking  now  in  my  own  language,  "I 
do  not  know.  I  could  have  loved  Martin 
dearly — dearly." 

"I  do  not  understand  thy  words,"  said 
Monsieur  Laurentie,  "  but  I  understand  thy 
tears  and  sighs.  Thou  must  stay  here,  my 
daughter,  with  me,  and  these  poor,  simple 
people  who  love  thee.  I  wiU  not  let  thee 
go  into  temptation.  Courage ;  thou  wilt  be 
happy  among  us,  when  thou  hast  conquered 
this  evil.  As  for  the  rest,  I  must  think 
about  it.  Let  us  go  in  now.  The  lamp  has 
been  lit  and  supper  served  this  half-hour. 
There  is  my  sister  looking  out  at  us.  Come, 
madame.  You  are  in  my  charge,  and  I  will 
take  care  of  you." 

A  few  days  after  this,  the  whole  com- 
munity was  thrown  into  a  tumult  by  the 
news  that  their  cur6  was  about  to  undertake 
the  perils  of  a  voyage  to  England,  and  would 
be  absent  a  whole  fortnight.  He  said  it  was 
to  obtain  some  information  as  to  the  English 
system  of  drainage  in  agricultural  districts, 
which  might  make  their  own  valley  more 
healthy  and  less  liable  to  fever.  But  it  struck 
me  that  he  was  about  to  make  some  inquiries 
concerning  my  husband,  and  perhaps  about 
Minima,  whose  desolate  position  had  touched 
bim  deeply.  I  ventured  to  tell  him  what 
danger  migh^  arise  to  me  if  any  clew  to  my 
hiding-place  feU  into  Eichard  Foster's  hands. 

"  My  poor  child,"  he  said,  "  why  art 
thou  so  fearful  ?  There  is  not  a  man  here 
who  would  not  protect  thee.  He  would  be 
obliged  to  prove  his  identity,  and  thine,  be- 
fore he  could  establish  his  first  right  to  claim 
thee.  Then  we  would  enter  a  proces.  Be 
content.  I  am  going  to  consult  some  lawyers 
of  ray  own  country  and  thine." 

He  bade  us  farewell,  with  as  many  di- 
rections and  injunctions  as  a  father  might 
leave  to  a  large  family  of  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. Half  the  village  followed  his  char-df 
lanc  as  far  as  the  cross  where  he  had  found 
Minima  and  me,  six  miles  on  his  road  to 
Noireau.  His  sister  and  I,  who  had  ridden 
with  him  so  far,  left  him  there,  and  wall^ed 
home  up  the  steep,  long  road,  in  the  midst 
of  that  enthusiastic  crowd  of  his  parishioners. 
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CHAPTER  THE  SEVENTEENTH. 

A   MOMENT   OF   TRIUMPH. 

The  afternoon  of  that  day  was  nnusuallj 
sultry  and  oppressive.  The  blue  of  the  sky 
was  almost  livid.  I  was  weary  with  the 
long  walk  in  the  morning,  and  after  our 
mid-day  meal  I  stole  away  from  mademoi- 
selle and  Minima  in  the  salon,  and  betook 
myself  to  the  cool  shelter  of  the  church, 
where  the  stone  walls  three  feet  thick,  and 
the  narrow  casements  covered  with  vine- 
leaves,  kept  out  the  heat  more  effectually 
than  the  half-timber  walls  of  the  presbytery. 
A  vicaire  from  a  neighboring  parish  was  to 
arrive  in  time  for  vespers,  and  Jean  and 
Pierre  were  polishing  up  the  interior  of  the 
church,  with  an  eye  to  their  own  credit.  It 
was  a  very  plain,  simple  building,  with  but 
few  images  in  it,  and  only  two  or  three 
votive  pictures,  very  ugly,  hanging  between 
the  low  Norman  arches  of  the  windows.  A 
shrine  occupied  one  transept,  and  before  it 
the  offerings  of  flowers  were  daily  renewed 
by  the  unmarried  girls  of  the  village. 

I  sat  down  upon  a  bench  just  within  the 
door,  and  the  transept  was  not  in  sight,  but 
I  could  hear  Pierre  busy  at  Lis  task  of  pol- 
ishing the  oaken  floor,  by  skating  over  it 
with  brushes  fastened  to  his  feet.  Jean  was 
bustling  in  and  out  of  the  sacristy,  and  about 
the  high  altar  in  the  chancel.  There  was  a 
faint  scent  yet  of  the  incense  which  had 
been  burned  at  the  mass  celebrated  before 
the  curb's  departure,  enough  to  make  the 
air  heavy  and  to  deepen  the  drowsiness  and 
languor  which  were  stealing  over  me.  I 
leaned  my  head  against  the  wall  and  closed 
my  eyes,  with  a  pleasant  sense  of  sleep 
coming  softly  toward  me,  when  suddenly  a 
hand  was  laid  upon  my  arm,  with  a  firm, 
close,  silent  gripe.  , 

I  do  not  know  why  terror  always  strikes 
me  dumb  and  motionless.  I  did  not  stir  or 
speak,  but  looked  steadily,  with  a  fascinated 
gaze,  into  my  husband's  face — a  worn,  white, 
emaciated  face,  with  eyes  peering  cruelly 
into  mine.  It  was  an  awful  look ;  one  of 
dark  triumph,  of  sneering,  cunning  exulta- 
tion. Neither  of  us  spoke.  Pierre  I  could 
hear  still  busy  in  the  transept,  and  Jean, 


though  he  had  disappeared  into  the  sacristy, 
was  within  call.  Yet  I  felt  hopelessly  and 
helplessly  alone  under  the  cruel  stare  of 
those  eyes.  It  seemed  as  if  he  and  I  were 
the  only  beings  in  the  whole  world,  and 
there  was  none  to  help,  none  to  rescue.  In 
the  voiceless  depths  of  my  spirit  I  cried, 
"O  God!" 

He  sank  down  on  the  seat  beside  me, 
with  an  air  of  exhaustion,  yet  with  a  low, 
fiendish  laugh  which  sounded  hideously  loud 
in  my  ears.  His  fingers  were  stiU  about  my 
arm,  but  he  had  to  wait  to  recover  from 
the  first  shock  of  his  success — for  it  had 
been  a  shock.  His  face  was  bathed  with 
perspiration,  and  his  breath  came  and  went 
fitfully.  I  thought  I  could  even  hear  the 
heavy  throbbing  of  his  heart.  He  spoke 
after  a  time,  while  my  eyes  were  still 
fastened  upon  him,  and  my  ears  listening 
to  catch  the  first  words  he  uttered. 

"I've  found  you,''  he  said,  his  hand 
tightening  its  hold,  and  at  the  first  sound 
of  his  voice  the  spell  which  bound  me 
snapped ;  "  I've  tracked  you  out  at  last  to 
this  cursed  hole.  The  game  is  up,  my  little 
lady.  By  Heaven!  you'll  repent  of  this. 
You  are  mine,  and  no  man  on  earth  shall 
come  between  us." 

"I  don't  understand  you,"  I  muttered. 
He  had  spoken  in  an  undertone,  and  I  could 
not  raise  my  voice   above   a  whisper,   so    I 
parched  and  dry  my  throat  was. 

"Understand?"  he  said,  with  a  shrug 
of  his  shoulders.  "I  know  all  about  Dr. 
Martin  Dobr6e.  You  understand  that  well 
enough.  I  am  here  to  take  charge  of  you, 
to  carry  you  home  with  me  as  my  wife,  and 
neither  man  nor  woman  can  interfere  with 
me  in  that.  It  will  be  best  for  you  to  come 
with  me  quietly." 

"I  will  not  go  with  you,"  I  answered, 
in  the  same  hoarse  whisper  ;  "  I  am  living 
here  in  the  presbytery,  and  you  cannot 
force  me  away.     I  will  not  go." 

He  laughed  a  little  once  more,  and  looked 
down  upon  me  contemptuously  in  silence, 
as  if  there  were  no  notice  to  be  taken  of 
words  so  foolish. 

"  Listen  to  me,"  I  continued.  "  When  I 
refused  to  sign  away  the  money  my  father 
left  me,  it  was  because  I  said  to  myself  it 
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was  wrong  to  throw  away  his  life's  toil  and 
skill  upon  pursuits  like  yours.  He  had 
worked,  and  saved,  and  denied  himself  for 
me,  not  for  a  man  like  you.  His  money 
should  not  he  flung  away  at  gambling- 
tables.  But  now  I  know  he  would  rather  a 
thousand  times  you  had  the  money  and  left 
me  free.  Take  it  then.  You  shall  have  it 
all.  "We  are  both  poor  as  it  is,  but  if  you 
will  let  me  be  free  of  you,  you  may  have  it 
aU — all  that  I  can  part  with." 

"  I  prefer  having  the  money  and  you," 
he  replied,  with  his  frightful  smile.  "  "Why 
should  I  not  prize  what  other  people  covet  ? 
You  are  my  wife ;  nothing  can  set  that 
aside.  Your  money  is  mine,  and  you  are 
mine ;  why  should  I  forfeit  either  ?  " 

"No,"  I  said,  growing  calmer;  "I  do 
not  belong  to  you.  No  laws  on  earth  can 
give  you  the  ownership  you  claim  over  me. 
Richard,  you  might  have  won  me,  if  you 
had  been  a  good  man.  But  you  are  evil  and 
selfish,  and  you  have  lost  me  forever." 

"  The  silly  raving  of  an  ignorant  girl !  " 
he  sneered ;  "  the  law  will  compel  you  to 
return  to  me.  I  will  take  the  law  into  my 
own  hands,  and  compel  you  to  go  with  me 
at  once.  If  there  is  no  conveyance  to  be 
hired  in  this  confounded  hole,  we  will  walk 
down  the  road  together,  like  two  lovers, 
and  wait  foj-  the  omnibus.     Come,  Olivia." 

Our  voices  had  not  risen  much  above 
their  undertones  yet,  but  these  last  words 
he  spoke  more  loudly.  Jean  opened  the 
door  of  the  sacristy  and  looked  out,  and 
Pierre  skated  down  to  the  comer  of  the 
transept  to  see  who  was  speaking.  I  lifted 
the  hand  Richard  was  not  holding,  and 
beckoned  Jean  to  me. 

"  Jean,"  I  said,  in  a  low  tone  still,  "this 
man  is  my  enemy.  Monsieur  le  Our6  knows 
all  about  him ;  but  he  is  not  here.  You 
must  protect  me." 

"  Certainly,  madame,"  he  replied,  his 
eyes  more  roundly  open  than  ordinarily. 
— "  Monsieur,  have  the  goodness  to  release 
madame." 

"  She  is  my  wife,"  retorted  Eichard 
Foster. 

"I  have  told  all  to  Monsieur  le  Our6,"  I 
said. 

'■'■Bon!''''  ejaculated  Jean.      "Monsienr 


le  Cur6  is  gone  to  England  ;  it  is  necessary 
to  wait  till  his  return,  Monsieur  English- 
man." 

"Fool!"  said  Eichard  in  a  passion, 
"  she  is  my  wife,  I  tell  you." 

"jBora.'"  he  replied  phlegmatically, 
"  but  it  is  my  affair  to  protect  madame. 
There  is  no  resource  but  to  wait  till  Mon- 
sieur le  Our6  returns  from  his  voyage.  If 
madame  does  not  say,  'This  is  my  husband,' 
how  can  I  believe  you  ?  She  says,  '  He  is 
my  enemy.'  I  cannot  confide  madame  to  a 
stranger." 

"I  will  not  leave  her,"  he  exclaimed 
with  an  oath,  spoken  in  English,  which  Jean 
could  not  understand. 

"  Good !  very  good !  Pardon,  mon- 
sieur," responded  Jean,  laying  his  iron 
fingers  upon  the  hand  that  held  me,  and 
loosening  its  grip  as  easily  as  if  it  had  been 
the  hand  of  a  child. — "  Voilci !  madame, 
you  are  free.  Leave  Monsieur  the  English- 
man to  me,  and  go  away  into  the  house,  if 
you  please." 

I  did  not  wait  to  hear  any  further  alter- 
cation, but  fled  as  quickly  as  I  could  into 
the  presbytery.  Up  into  my  own  chamber 
I  ran,  drew  a  heavy  chest  against  the  door, 
and  fell  down  trembling  and  nerveless  upon 
the  floor  beside  it. 

But  there  was  no  time  to  lose  in  woman- 
ish terrors  ;  my  difficulty  and  danger  were 
too  great.  The  cure  was  gone,  and  would 
be  away  at  least  a  fortnight.  How  did  I 
know  what  French  law  might  do  with  me, 
in  that  time?  I  dragged  myself  to  the  win- 
dow, and,  with  my  face  just  above  the  sill, 
looked  down  the  street,  to  see  if  my  husband 
were  in  sight.  He  was  nowhere  to  be  seen, 
but  loitering  at  one  of  the  doors  was  the 
letter-carrier,  whose  daily  work  it  was  to 
meet  the  afternoon  omnibus  returning  from 
Noireau  to  Granville.  "Why  should  I  not 
write  to  Tardif  ?  He  had  promised  to  come 
to  my  help  whenever  and  wherever  I  might 
summon  him.  I  ran  down  to  Mademoiselle 
Th^rese  for  the  materials  for  a  letter,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  it  was  written,  and  on  the 
way  to  Sark. 

I  was  still  watching  intently  from  my 
own  casement,  when  I  saw  Eichard  Foster 
come  round  the  corner  of  the  church,  and 
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tiu-n  down  the  street.  Many  of  the  women 
were  at  their  doors,  and  he  stopped  to  speak 
to  first  one  and  then  another.  I  guessed 
what  he  wanted.  There  was  no  inn  in  the 
valley,  and  he  was  trying  to  hire  a  lodging 
for  the  night.  But  Jean  was  following  liim 
closely,  and  from  every  house  be  was  turned 


down-stairs,  where  the  uncurtained  windows 
were  level  with  the  court,  and  the  unfast- 
ened door  opened  to  my  hand.  The  night 
fell  while  I  was  still  alone,  unnerved  by  the 
terror  1  had  undergone.  Here  and  there  a 
light  glimmered  in  a  lattice-window,  but  a 
deep  silence  reigned,  with  no  other  sound 


away,  baflfled  and  disappointed.  He  looked 
weary  and  bent,  and  he  leaned  heavily  upon 
the  strong  stick  he  carried.  At  last  he 
passed  slowly  out  of  sight,  and  once  more  I 
could  breathe  freely. 

But  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  venture 


than  the  brilliant  song  of  a  nightingale 
amid-  the  trees  which  girdled  the  village. 
Suddenly  there  was  the  noisy  rattle  of 
wheels  over  the  rough  pavement— the  bay- 
in  ^  of  dogs— an  indistinct  shout  from  the 
few  men  who  were  still  smoking  their  pipes 
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under  the  broad  eaves  of  their  houses.  A 
horrible  dread  took. -hold  of  me.  Was  it 
possible  that  he  returned,  with  some  force 
— I  knew  not  wliat — which  should  drag  me 
away  from  my  refuge,  and  give  me  up  to 
him?  What  would  Jean  and  the  villagers 
do  ?  What  could  they  do  against  a  body  of 
gendarmes  ? 

I  gazed  shrinkingly  into  the  darkness. 
The  conveyance  looked,  as  far  as  I  could 
make  out  of  its  shape,  very  like  the  diar-d- 
hanc^  which  was  not  to  return  from  Noireau 
till  the  next  day.  But  there  was  only  the 
gleam  of  the  lantern  it  carried  on  a  pole 
rising  above  its  roof,  and  throwing  cross- 
beams of  light  upon  the  walls  and  windows 
on  each  side  of  the  street.  It  came  on 
rapidly,  and  passed  quickly  out  of  my  sight 
round  the  angle  of  the  presbytery.  My 
heart  scarcely  beat,  and  my  ear  was  strained 
to  catch  every  sound  in  the  house  below. 

I  heard  hurried  footsteps  and  joyous 
voices.  A  minute  or  two  afterward.  Minima 
beat  against  my  barricaded  door,  and  shouted 
gleefully  through  the  key-hole  : 

"Come  down  in  a  minute,  Aunt  Nelly," 
she  cried;  "Monsieur  Laurentie  is  come 
home  again !  " 


CHAPTER  THE  EIGHTEENTH. 
piebre's  secret. 

I  FELT  as  if  some  strong  hand  had  lifted 
me  out  of  a  whirl  of  troubled  waters,  and 
set  me  safely  upon  a  rock.  I  ran  down  into 
the  salon^  where  Monsieur  Laurentie  was 
seated,  as  tranquilly  as  if  he  had  never  been 
away,  in  his  high-backed  arm-chair,  smiling 
quietly  at  Minima's  gambols  of  delight, 
which  ended  in  her  sitting  down  on  a  ta- 
houret  at  his  feet.  Jean  stood  just  within 
the  door,  his  hands  behind  his  back,  holding 
his  white  cotton  cap  in  them  ;  he  had  been 
making  his  report  of  the  day's  events.  Mon- 
sieur held  out  his  hand  to  me,  and  I  ran  to 
him,  caught  it  in  both  of  mine,  bent  down 
my  face  upon  it,  and  burst  into  a  passion  of 
weeping,  in  spite  of  myself. 

"  Come,  come,  madame !  "  he  said,  his 
own  voice  faltering  a  little,  "I  am  here,  my 
child;  behold  me!     There  is  no  place  for 


fear  now.  I  am  king  in  Ville-en-bois. — Is 
it  not  so,  my  good  Jean?  " 

"Monsieur  le  Cur6,  you  are  emperor," 
replied  Jean. 

"  If  that  is  the  case,"  he  continued, 
"madame  is  perfectly  secure  in  my  castle. 
You  do  not  ask  me  what  brings  me  back 
again  so  soon.  But  I  will  tell  you,  madame. 
At  Noireau,  the  proprietor  of  the  omnibus 
to  Granville  told  me  that  an  Englishman  had 
gone  that  morning  to  visit  my  little  parish. 
Good!  We  do  not  have  that  honor  every 
day.  I  ask  him  to  have  the  goodness  to  tell 
me  the  Englishman's  name.  It  is  written  in 
the  book  at  the  bureau.  Monsieur  Fostere. 
I  remember  that  name  well,  very  well. 
That  is  the  name  of  the  husband  of  my  little 
English  daughter.  Fostere !  I  see  in  a 
moment  it  will  not  do  to  proceed  on  my 
voyage.  But  I  find  that  my  good  Jacques 
has  taken  on  the  char-d-banc  a  league  or  two 
beyond  Noireau,  and  I  am  compelled  to 
await  his  return.  There  is  the  reason  that 
I  return  so  late." 

"0  monsieur!"  I  exclaimed,  "how 
good  you  are — " 

"  Pardon,  madame,"  he  interrupted,  "let 
me  hear  the  end  of  Jean's  history." 

Jean  continued  his  report  in  his  usual 
phlegmatic  tone,  and  concluded  with  the 
assurance  that  he  had  seen  the  Englishman 
safe  out  of  the  village,  and  returning  by  the 
road  he  came. 

"I  could  have  wished,"  said  the  cure, 
regretfully,  "that  we  might  have  shown 
him  some  hospitality  in  Ville-en-bois ;  but 
you  did  what  was  very  good,  Jean.  Yet 
we  did  not  encounter  any  stranger  along 
the  route." 

"Not  possible,  monsieur,"  replied  Jean  ; 
"it  was  four  o'clock  when  he  returned  on 
his  steps,  and  it  is  now  after  nine.  He 
would  pass  the  Calvary  before  six.  After 
that,  Monsieur  le  Cure,  he  might  take  any 
route  which  pleased  him." 

"That  is  true,  Jean,"  he  said,  mildly; 
"  you  have  done  well.  You  may  go  now. 
Where  is  Monsieur  the  Vicaire  ?  " 

"He  sleeps,  monsieur,  in  the  guest's 
chamber,  as  usual." 

"  Bien  !  Good-evening,  Jean,  and  a  good- 
night." 
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"  Good-night,  Monsieur  le  Cur6,  and  all 
the  company,"  said  Jean. 

"And  you  also,  my  cLild,"  continued 
Monsieur  Laurentie,  when  Jean  was  gone, 
"  you  have  great  need  of  rest.  So  has  this 
bahy,  who  is  very  sleepy." 

"  I  am  not  sleepy,"  protested  Minima, 
"  and  I  am  not  a  baby." 

"  You  are  a  baby,"  said  the  cure,  laugh- 
ing, "to  make  such  rejoicing  over  an  old 
papa  like  me.  But  go  now,  my  children. 
There  is  no  danger  for  you.  Sleep  well  and 
have  pleasant  dreams." 

I  slept  well,  but  I  had  no  pleasant 
dreams,  for  I  did  not  dream  at  all.  The 
cure's  return,  and  his  presence  under  the 
same  roof,  gave  me  such  a  sense  of  security 
as  was  favorable  to  profound,  unbroken 
slumber.  "When  the  chirping  of  the  birds 
awoke  me  in  the  morning,  I  could  not  at 
first  believe  that  the  events  of  the  day  be- 
fore were  not  themselves  a  dream.  The 
bell  rang  for  matins  at  five  o'clock  now,  to 
give  the  laborers  the  cool  of  the  morning 
for  their  work  in  the  fields,  after  they  were 
over.  I  could  not  sleep  again,  for  the  com- 
ing hours  must  be  full  of  suspense  and  agi- 
tation to  me.  So  at  the  first  toll  of  the 
deep-toned  bell,  I  dressed  myself,  and  went 
out  into  the  dewy  freshness  of  the  new  day. 

Matins  were  ended,  and  the  villagers 
were  scattered  about  their  farms  and  house- 
holds, when  I  noticed  Pierre  loitering 
stealthily  about  the  presbytery,  as  if  anxious 
not  to  be  seen.  He  made  me  a  sign  as  soon 
as  he  caught  my  eye,  to  follow  him  out  of 
sight,  round  the  comer  of  the  church.  It 
was  a  mysterious  sign,  and  I  obeyed  it 
quickly. 

"  I  know  a  secret,  madame,"  he  said,  in 
a  troubled  tone,  and  with  an  apprehensive 
air — "that  monsieur  who  came  yesterday 
has  not  left  the  valley.  My  father  bade  me 
stay  in  the  church,  at  my  work  ;  but  I  could 
not,  madame,  I  could  not.  Not  possible, 
you  know.  I  wished  to  see  your  enemy 
again.  I  shall  have  to  confess  it  to  Mon- 
sieur le  Cur6,  and  he  will  give  me  a  pen- 
ance, perhaps  a  very  great  penance.  But 
it  was  not  possible  to  rest  tranquil,  not 
at  all.  I  followed  monsieur,  your  enemy, 
d  la  derdbee.     He  did  not  go  far  away." 


"  But  where  is  he,  then  ?  "  I  asked,  look- 
ing down  the  street,  with  a  thrill  of  fear. 

"Madame,"  whispered  Pierre,  "he  is  a 
stranger  to  this  place,  and  the  people  would 
not  receive  him  into  their  houses — not  one 
of  them.  My  father  only  said,  'He  is  an 
enemy  to  our  dear  English  madame,'  and  all 
the  women  turned  the  back  upon  him.  I 
stole  after  bim,  you  know,  behind  the  trees 
and  the  hedges.  He  marched  very  slowly, 
like  a  man  very  weary,  down  the  road,  till 
he  came  in  sight  of  the  factory  of  the  late 
Pineaux.  He  turned  aside  into  the  court 
there.  I  saw  him  knock  at  the  door  of  the 
house,  try  to  lift  the  latch,  and  peep  through 
the  windows.  Bien !  After  that,  he  goes 
into  the  factory ;  there  is  a  door  from  it 
into  the  house.  He  passed  through.  I 
dared  not  follow  him,  bnt  in  one  short  half- 
hour  I  saw  smoke  coming  out  of  the  chim- 
ney. Bon !  The  smoke  is  there  again  this 
morning.  The  Englishman  has  sojourned 
there  all  the  night." 

"But,  Pierre,"  I  said,  shivering,  though 
the  sun  was  already  shining  hotly — "Pierre, 
the  house  is  like  a  lazaretto.  No  one  has 
been  in  it  since  Mademoiselle  Pineau  died. 
Monsieur  le  Cur6  locked  it  up,  and  brought 
away  the  key." 

"  That  is  true,  madame,"  answered  the 
boy;  "no  one  in  the  village  would  go  near 
the  accursed  place  ;  but  I  never  thought  of 
that.  Perhaps  monsieur  your  enemy  will 
take  the  fever,  and  perish." 

"Eun,  Pierre,  run,"  I  cried;  "Monsieur 
Laurentie  is  in  the  sacristy,  with  the  strange 
vicaire.  Tell  him  I  must  speak  to  him  this 
very  moment.    There  is  no  time  to  be  lost." 

I  dragged  myself  to  the  seat  under  the 
sycamore-tree,  and  hid  my  face  in  my 
hands,  while  shudder  after  shudder  quiv- 
ered through  me.  I  seemed  to  be  watching 
him  again,  as  he  strode  weariedly  down  the 
street,  leaning,  with  bent  shoulders,  on  his 
stick,  and  turned  away  from  every  door  at 
which  he  asked  for  rest  and  shelter  for  the 
night.  Oh !  that  the  time  could  but  come 
back  again,  that  I  might  send  Jean  to  find 
some  safe  place  for  him  where  he  could 
sleep  !  Back  to  my  memory  rushed  the  old 
days,  when  he  screened  me  from  the  un- 
kindness  of  my  step-mother,  and  when  he 
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seemed  to  love  me.  For  the  sake  of  those 
times,  would  to  God  the  evening  that  was 
gone,  and  the  sultry,  breathless  night,  could 
only  come  back  again ! 


CHAPTER  THE  NIXETEEI^TH. 


I  FELT  as  if  I  had  passed  through  an  im- 
measurable spell,  both  of  memory  and  an- 
guish, before  Monsieur  Laurentie  came  to 
me,  though  he  had  responded  to  my  sum- 
mons immediately.  I  told  him,  in  hurried, 
broken  sentences,  what  Pierre  had  confessed 
to  me.  His  face  grew  overcast  and  troubled ; 
yet  he  did  not  utter  a  word  of  his  apprehen- 
sions to  me. 

"Madame,"  he  said,  "  permit  me  to  take 
my  breakfast  first ;  then  I  will  seek  Mon- 
sieur Foster  without  delay.  I  will  carry 
with  me  some  food  for  him.  We  will  ar- 
range this  affair  before  I  return ;  Jean  shall 
bring  the  char  d,  iancs  to  the  factory,  and 
take  him  back  to  Noireau." 

"  But  the  fever,  monsieur  ?  Can  he  pass 
a  night  there  without  taking  it?  " 

"  He  is  in  the  hands  of  his  Creator,"  he 
answered;  "we  can  know  nothing  till  I 
have  seen  him.  We  cannot  call  back  the 
past." 

"  Ought  I  not  to  go  with  you?  "  I  asked. 

"Wherefore,  my  child?" 

"He  is  my  husband,"  I  said,  falteringly ; 
"if  he  is  ill,  I  will  nurse  him." 

"Good!  my  poor  child,"  he  replied, 
"  leave  all  this  affair  to  me  ;  leave  even  thy 
duty  to  me.  I  will  take  care  there  shall  be 
no  failure  in  it,  on  thy  part." 

We  were  not  many  minutes  over  our 
frugal  breakfast  of  bread-and-milk,  and  then 
we  set  out  together,  for  he  gave  me  permis- 
sion to  go  with  him,  until  we  came  within 
sight  of  the  factory  and  the  cottage.  We 
walked  quickly  and  in  foreboding  silence. 
He  told  me,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  place, 
that  I  might  stay  on  the  spot  where  he  left 
me,  till  the  church-clock  struck  eight ;  and 
then,  if  he  had  not  returned  to  me,  I  must 
go  back  to  the  village,  and  send  Jean  with 
the  char  d  lanes.'   I  sat  down  on  the  felled 


trunk  of  a  tree,  and  watched  him,  in  his  old 
threadbare  cassock,  and  sunburnt  hat,  cross- 
ing the  baked,  cracked  soil  of  the  court,  till 
he  reached  the  door,  and  turned  round  to 
lift  his  hat  to  me  with  a  kindly  gesture  of 
farewell.  He  fitted  the  key  into  the  lock, 
passed  out  of  my  sight ;  but  I  could  not 
withdraw  my  eyes  from  the  deep,  thatched 
eaves,  and  glossy  Jleur-de-lis  growing  along 
the  roof. 

How  interminable  seemed  his  absence ! 
I  sat  so  still  that  the  crickets  and  grasshop- 
pers in  the  tufted  grass  about  me  kept  up 
their  ceaseless  chirruping,  and  leaped  about 
my  feet,  unaware  that  I  could  crush  their 
merry  life  out  of  them  by  a  single  move- 
ment. The  birds  in  the  dusky  branches 
overhead  whistled  their  wild  wood-notes, 
as  gaylyas  if  no  one  were  near  their  haunts. 
Xow  and  then  there  came  a  pause,  when 
the  silence  deepened  until  I  could  hear 
the  cones,  in  the  fir-trees  close  at  hand, 
snapping  open  their  polished  scales,  and  set- 
ting free  the  winged  seeds,  which  fluttered 
softly  down' to  the  ground.  The  rustle  of  a 
swiftly  -  gliding  snake  through  the  fallen 
leaves  caught  my  ear,  and  I  saw  the  blunted 
head  and  glittering  eyes  lifted  up  to  look  at 
me  for  a  moment ;  hut  I  did  not  stir.  All 
my  fear  and  feeling,  my  whole  life,  were 
centred  upon  the  fever-cottage  yonder. 

There  was  not  the  faintest  line  of  smoke 
from  the  chimney,  when  we  first  came  in 
sight  of  it.  Was  it  not  quite  possible  that 
Pierre  might  have  been  mistaken  ?  And  if 
he  had  made  a  mistake  in  thinking  he  saw 
smoke  this  morning,  why  not  last  night: 
also?  Yet  the  cure  was  lingering  there  too, 
long  for  it  to  be  merely  an  empty  place. 
Something  detained  him,  or  why  did  he  not 
come  back  to  me  ?  Presently  a  thin  blue 
smoke  curled  upward  into  the  still  air. 
Monsieur  Laurentie  was  kindling  a  fire  on 
the  hearth.     ITe  was  there  then. 

What  would  be  the  end  of  it  aU?  My 
heart  contracted,  and  my  spirit  shrank  from 
the  answer  that  was  ready  to  flash  upon  my 
mind.  I  refused  to  think  of  the  end.  If 
Richard  were  ill,  why,  I  would  nurse  him, 
as  I  should  have  nursed  him  if  he  had  al-  - 
ways  been  tender  and  true  to  me.  That  at 
least  was  a  clear  duty..    What  lay  beyond 
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that  need  not  be  decided  upon  now.  Mon- 
sieur Laurentie  would  tell  me  what  I  ought 
to  do. 

He  came,  after  a  long,  long  suspense, 
and  opened  the  door,  looking  out  as  if  to 
make  sure  that  I  was  still  at  my  post.  I 
sprang  to  my  feet,  and  was  running  for- 
ward, when  he  beckoned  me  to  remain  where 
I  was.  He  came  across  to  the  middle  of  the 
court,  but  no  nearer;  and  he  spoke  to  me 
at  that  distance,  in  his  clear,  deliberate, 
penetrating  voice. 

"My  child,"  he  said,  "  monsieur  is  ill! 
attacked,  I  am  afraid,  by  the  fever.  He  is 
not  delirious  at  present,  and  we  have  been 
talking  together  of  many  things.  But  the 
fever  has  taken  hold  upon  him,  I  think.  I 
shall  remain  with  him  all  the  day.  You 
must  bring  us  what  we  have  need  of,  and 
leave  it  on  the  stone  there,  as  it  used  to  be." 

"But  cannot  he  be  removed  at  once?  " 
I  asked. 

"My  dear,"  he  answered,  "what  can  I 
do?  The  village  is  free  from  sickness  now  ; 
how  can  I  run  the  risk  of  carrying  the  fever 
there  again?  It  is  too  far  to  send  monsieur 
to  Xoireau.  If  he  is  ill  of  it,  it  is  best  for 
us  all  that  he  should  remain  here.  I  will 
not  abandon  him ;  no,  no.  Obey  me,  my 
child,  and  leave  him  to  me  and  to  God. 
Cannot  you  confide  in  me  yet? " 

"Yes,"  I  said,  weeping,  "I  trust  you 
with  all  my  heart." 

"Go,  then,  and  do  what  I  bid  you,"  he 
replied.  "  Tell  my  sister  and  Jean,  tell  aU 
my  people,  that  no  one  must  intrude  upon 
me,  no  one  must  come  nearer  this  house 
than  the  appointed  place.  Monsieur  le 
Vicaire  must  remain  in  Ville-en-bois,  and 
officiate  for  me,  as  though  I  were  pursuing 
my  jouruey  to  England.  You  must  think 
of  me  as  one  absent,  yet  close  at  hand :  that 
is  the  difference.  I  am  here,  in  the  path  of 
my  duty.     Go,  and  fulfil  yours." 

"Ought  you  not  to  let  me  share  your 
work  and  your  danger?"  I  ventured  to 
ask. 

"If  there  be  any  need,  you  shall  share 
both,"  he  answered,  in  a  tranquil  tone, 
"though  your  life  should  be  the  penalty. 
Life  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  duty. 
When  it  is  thy  duty,  my  daughter,  to  be  be- 


side thy  husband,  I  will  call  thee  without 
fail." 

Slowly  I  retraced  my  steps  to  the  village. 
The  news  had  already  spread,  from  Pierre — 
for  no  one  else  knew  it — that  the  English- 
man, who  had  been  turned  away  from  their 
doors  the  day  before,  had  spent  the  night  in 
the  infected  dwelling.  A  group  of  weavers, 
of  farmers,  of  women  from  their  household 
work,  stopped  me  as  I  entered  the  street. 
I  delivered  to  them  their  curb's  message, 
and  they  received  it  with  sobs  and  cries,  as 
though  it  bore  in  it  the  prediction  of  a  great 
calamity.  They  followed  me  up  the  street 
to  the  presbytery,  and  crowded  the  little 
court  in  front  of  it. 

"When  mademoiselle  had  collected  the 
things  Monsieur  Laurentie  had  sent  me  for 
— a  mattress,  a  chair,  food,  and  medicine —  J 
every  person  in  the  crowd  wished  to  carry  f 
some  small  portion  of  them.  We  returned 
in  a  troop  to  the  factory,  and  stood  beyond 
the  stone,  a  group  of  sorrowful,  almost  de- 
spairing people.  In  a  few  minutes  we  saw 
the  cure  open  the  door,  close  it  behind  him, 
and  stand  before  the  proscribed  dwelling. 
His  voice  came  across  the  space  between  us 
and  him  in  distinct  and  cheerful  tones. 

"My  good  children,"  he  said,  "I,  your  , 
priest,  forbid  any  one  of  you  to  come  a  single  I 
step  nearer  to  this  house.  It  may  be  but 
for  a  day  or  two,  but  let  no  one  venture  to 
disobey  me.  Think  of  me  as  though  I  had 
gone  to  England,  and  should  be  back  again 
among  you  in  a  few  days.  God  is  here, 
as  near  to  me  under  this  roof,  as  when  I 
stand  before  him  and  you  at  his  altar." 

He  lifted  up  his  hands  to  give  them  his 
benediction,  and  we  all  knelt  to  receive  it. 
Then,  with  unquestioning  obedience,  but 
with  many  lamentations,  the  people  returned 
to  their  daily  work. 


CHAPTER   THE   TVTEN^TIETH. 

A    MALIGXAXT    CASE. 

Fob  three  days,  morning  after  morning, 
while  the  dew  lay  still   upon  the  grass,  I       . 
went  down,  with  a  heavy  and  foreboding      1 
heart,  to  the  place  where  I  could  watch  the 
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cottage,  tlirongli  the  long,  sultry  hours  of 
the  summer-day.  The  first  thing  I  saw  al- 
ways was  Monsieur  Laurentie,  who  came  to 
the  door  to  satisfy  me  that  lie  was  himself 
in  good  health,  and  to  tell  me  how  Richard 
Foster  had  passed  the  night.  After  that  I 
caught  from  time  to  time  a  momentary 
glimpse  of  his  white  head,  as  he  passed  the 
dusky  window.  He  would  not  listen  to  ray 
entreaties  to  be  allowed  to  join  him  in  his 
task.  It  was  a  malignant  case,  he  said,  and 
as  my  husband  was  unconscious,  I  could  do 
him  no  good  by  running  the  risk  of  being 
near  him. 

An  invisible  line  encircled  the  pestilen- 
tial place,  which  none  of  us  dare  break 
through  without  the  permission  of  the  cure, 
though  any  one  of  the  villagers  would  have 
rejoiced  if  he  had  summoned  them  to  his 
aid.  A  perpetual  intercession  was  offered 
up  day  and  night,  before  the  high  altar,  by 
the  people,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  eager 
candidates  ready  to  take  up  the  prayer  when 
the  one  who  had  been  praying  grew  weary. 
On  the  third  morning  I  felt  that  they  were 
beginning  to  look  at  me  with  altered  faces, 
and  speak  to  me  in  colder  accents.  If  I 
were  the  means  of  bringing  upon  them  the 
loss  of  their  cure,  they  would  curse  the  day 
he  found  me  and  brought  me  to  his  home. 
I  left  the  village  street  half  broken-hearted, 
and  wandered  hopelessly  down  to  my  chosen 
post. 

I  thought  I  was  alone,  but  as  I  sat  with 
my  head  bowed  dc^wn  upon  my  hands,  I  felt 
a  child's  hand  laid  upon  my  neck,  and  Min- 
ima's voice  spoke  plaintively  in  my  ear. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Aunt  Felly?  "  she 
asked.  "Everybody  is  in  trouble,  and  ma- 
demoiselle says  it  is  because  your  husband 
is  come,  and  Monsieur  Laurentie  is  going  to 
die  for  his  sake.  She  began  to  cry  when 
she  said  that,  and  she  said,  '  What  shall  we 
all  do  if  my  brother  dies?  My  God!  what 
will  become  of  all  the  people  in  Ville-en- 
bois?'  Is  it  true?  Is  your  husband  really 
come,  and  is  he  going  to  die?" 

"He  is  come," I  said,  in  a  low  voice;  "I 
do  not  know  whether  he  is  going  to  die." 

"Is  he  so  poor  that  he  will  die?"  she 
asked  again.  "  Why  does  God  let  people  be 
80  poor  that  they  must  die?  " 


"  It  is  not  because  he  is  so  poor  that  he 
is  ill,"  I  answered. 

"  But  my  father  died  because  he  was  so 
poor,"  she  said ;  "  the  doctors  told  him  he 
could  get  well  if  he  had  only  enough  money. 
Perhaps  your  husband  would  not  have  died 
if  he  had  not  been  very  poor." 

"No,  no,"  I  cried,  vehemently,  "  he  is 
not  dying  through  poverty," 

Yet  the  child's  words  had  a  sting  in 
them,  for  I  knew  he  had  been  poor,  in  con- 
sequence of  my  act.  I  thought  of  the  close, 
unwholesome  house  in  London,  where  he 
had  been  living.  I  could  not  help  thinking 
of  it,  and  wondering  whether  any  loss  of 
vital  strength,  born  of  poverty,  had  caused 
him  to  fall  more  easily  a  prey  to  this  fever. 
My  brain  was  burdened  with  sorrowful 
questions  and  doubts. 

I  sent  Minima  back  to  the  village  before 
the  morning-heat  grew  strong,  and  then 
I  was  alone,  watching  the  cottage  through 
the  fine  haze  of  heat  which  hung  tremulous- 
ly about  it.  The  song  of  every  bird  was 
hushed ;  the  shouts  of  the  harvest-men  to 
their  oxen  ceased;  and  the  only  sound  that 
stirred  the  still  air  was  the  monotonous 
striking  of  the  clock  in  the  church-tower.  I 
had  not  seen  Monsieur  Laurentie  since  his 
first  greeting  of  me  in  the  early  morning. 
A  panic  fear  seized  upon  me.  Suppose  he 
should  have  been  stricken  suddenly  by  this 
deadly  malady !  I  called  softly  at  first,  then 
loudly,  but  no  answer  came  to  comfort  me. 
If  this  old  man,  worn  out  and  exhausted, 
had  actually  given  his  life  for  Richard's, 
what  would  become  of  me?  what  would 
become  of  all  of  us  ? 

Step  by  step,  pausing  often,  yet  urged  on 
by  my  growing  fears,  I  stole  down  the 
parched  and  beaten  track  toward  the  house, 
then  called  once  more  to  the  oppressive  si- 
lence.    . 

Here  in  the  open  sunshine,  with  the  hot 
walls  of  the  mill  casting  its  rays  back  again, 
the  heat  was  intense,  though  the  white  cap 
I  wore  protected  my  head  from  it.  My 
eyes  were  dazzled,  and  I  felt  ready  to  faint. 
No  wonder  if  Monsieur  Laurentie  should 
have  sunk  under  it,  and  the  long  strain  upon 
his  energies,  which  would  have  overtaxed  a 
younger  and  stronger  man.     I  had  passed 
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the  invisible  line  which  his  will  had  drawn 
about  the  place,  and  had  half  crossed  the 
court,  when  I  heard  footsteps  close  behind 
me,  and  a  large,  brown,  rough  hand  sudden- 
ly caught  mine. 

"Mam'zelle!"  cried  a  voice  I  knew 
well,  "is  this  you!  " 

"0  Tardif!  Tardif !  "  I  exclaimed.  I 
rested  my  beating  head  against  him,  and 
sobbed  violently,  while  he  surrounded  me 
with  his  strong  arm,  and  laid  his  hand  upon 
my  head,  as  if  to  assure  me  of  his  help  and 
protection. 

"  Hush,  hush  !  mam'zelle,"  he  said  ;  "  it 
is  Tardif,  your  friend,  my  little  mam'zelle  ; 
your  servant,  you  know.  I  am  here.  What 
shall  I  do  for  you  ?  Is  there  any  person  in 
yonder  house  who  frightens  you,  my  poor 
little  mam'zelle  ?    Tell  me  what  I  can  do?  " 

He  had  drawn  me  back  into  the  green 
shade  of  the  trees,  and  set  me  down  upon 
the  felled  tree  where  I  had  been  sitting  be- 
fore. I  told  him  all  quickly,  briefly — all 
that  had  happened  since  I  had  written  to 
him.     I  saw  the  tears  start  to  his  eyes. 

"Thank  God  I  am  here!"  he  said;  "I 
lost  no  time,  mam'zelle,  after  your  letter 
reached  me.  I  will  save  Monsieur  le  Cur6 ; 
I  will  save  them  both,  if  I  can.  Ma  foi! 
he  is  a  good  man,  this  cur6,  and  we  must 
not  let  him  perish.  He  has  no  authority 
over  me,  and  I  will  go  this  moment  and 
force  my  way  in,  if  the  door  is  fastened. 
Adieu,  my  dear  little  mam'zelle." 

He  was  gone  before  I  could  speak  a 
word,  striding  with  quick,  energetic  tread 
across  the  court.  The  closed  door  under 
the  eaves  opened  readily.  In  an  instant  the 
white  head  of  Monsieur  Laurentie  passed 
the  casement,  and  I  could  hear  the  hum  of 
an  earnest  altercation,  though  I  could  not 
catch  a  syllable  of  it.  But  presently  Tardif 
appeared  again  in  the  door-way,  waving  his 
cap  in  token  of  having  gained  his  point. 

I  went  back  to  the  village  at  once  to 
carry  the  good  news,  for  it  was  the  loneli- 
ness of  the  cur6  that  had  weighed  so  heavily 
on  every  heart,  though  none  among  them 
dare  brave  his  displeasure  by  setting  aside 
his  command.  The  quarantine  was  observed 
as  rigidly  as  ever,  but  fresh  hope  and  confi- 
dence beamed  upon  every  face,  and  I  felt  that 


they  no  longer  avoided  me,  as  they  had  begun 
to  do  before  Tardif's  arrival.  Now  Mon- 
sieur Laurentie  could  leave  his  patient,  and 
sit  under  the  sbeltering  eaves  in  the  cool  of 
the  morning  or  evening,  while  his  peojile 
could  satisfy  themselves  from  a  distance  that 
he  was  still  in  health. 

The  physician  whom  Jean  fetched  from 
Noireau  spoke  vaguely  of  Eichard's  case. 
It  was  very  malignant,  he  said,  full  of  danger, 
and  apparently  his  whole  constitution  had 
been  weakened  by  some  protracted  and 
grave  malady.     "We  must  hope,  he  added. 

Whether  it  was  in  hope  or  fear  I  awaited 
the  issue,  I  scarcely  know.  I  dared  not 
glance  beyond  the  passing  hour  ;  dared  not 
conjecture  what  the  end  would  be.  The 
past  was  dead  ;  the  future  yet  unborn.  For 
the  moment  my  whole  being  was  concen- 
trated upon  the  conflict  between  life  and 
death,  which  was  witnessed  only  by  the 
cure  and  Tardif. 


CHAPTER  THE  TWENTY-FIRST. 

THE   LAST   DEATH. 

It  seemed  to  me  almost  as  if  time  had 
been  standing  still  since  that  first  morning 
when  Monsieur  Laurentie  had  left  my  side, 
and  passed  out  of  my  sight  to  seek  for  my 
husband  in  the  fever-smitten  dwelling.  Yet 
it  was  the  tenth  day  after  that  when,  as  I 
took  up  my  w^eary  watch  soon  after  day- 
break, I  saw  him  crossing  the  court  again, 
and  coming  toward  me. 

What  had  he  to  say  ?  What  could  impel 
hira  to  break  through  the  strict  rule  which 
had  interdicted  all  dangerous  contact  with 
himself?  His  face  was  pale,  and  his  eyes 
were  heavy  as  if  with  want  of  rest,  but  they 
looked  into  mine  as  if  they  could  read  my 
inmost  soul. 

"My  daughter,"  he  said,  "I  bade  you 
leave  even  your  duty  in  my  keeping.  Now 
I  summon  you  to  fulfil  it.  Your  duty  lies 
yonder,  by  your  husband's  side  in  his  agony 
of  death." 

"  I  will  go,"  I  whispered,  my  lips  scarce- 
ly moving  to  pronounce  the  words,  so  stiff 
and  cold  they  felt. 

"  Stay  one  moment,"  ho  said,  pityingly. 
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"You  have  been  tauglit  to  judge  of  your 
duty  for  yourself,  not  to  leave  it  to  a  priest. 
I  ought  to  let  you  judge  now.  Your  hus- 
band is  dying,  but  he  is  conscious,  and  is 
asking  to  see  you.  He  does  not  believe  us 
that  death  is  near ;  he  says  none  but  you 
will  tell  him  the  truth.  You  cannot  go  to 
him  -without  running  a  great  risk.  Your 
danger  will  be  greater  than  ours,  who  have 
been  with  him  all  the  time.  Yon  see,  ma- 
dame,  he  does  not  understand  me,  and  he 
refuses  to  believe  in  Tardif.  Yet  you  cannot 
save  him ;  you  can  only  receive  his  last 
adieu.  Think  well,  my  child.  Your  life 
may  be  the  forfeit." 

"I  must  go,"  I  answered,  more  firmly; 
"I  will  go.     He  is  my  husband." 

"  Good !  "  he  said,  "  you  have  chosen 
the  better  part.  Come,  then.  The  good 
God  will  protect  you." 

He  drew  my  hand  through  his  arm,  and 
led  me  to  the  low  door-way.  The  inner 
room  was  very  dark  with  the  overhanging 
eaves,  and  my  eyes,  dilated  by  the  strong 
sunlight,  could  discern  but  little  in  the 
gloom.  Tardif  was  kneeling  beside  a  low 
bed,  bathing  my  husband's  forehead.  He 
made  way  for  me,  and  I  felt  him  touch  my 
hand  with  his  lips  as  I  took  his  place.  But 
no  one  spoke.  Richard's  face,  sunken,  hag- 
gard, dying,  with  filmy  eyes,  dawned  gradu- 
ally out  of  the  dim  twilight,  line  after  line, 
until  it  lay  sharp  and  distinct  under  my 
gaze.  I  could  not  turn  away  from  it  for  an 
instant,  even  to  glance  at  Tardif  or  Monsieur 
Laurentie.  The  poor,  miserable  face !  the 
restless,  dreary,  dying  eyes ! 

""Where  is  Olivia?  "he  muttered,  in  a 
hoarse  and  labored  voice. 

"I  am  here,  Eichard,"  I  answered,  fall- 
ing on  my  knees  where  Tardif  had  been 
kneeling,  and  putting  my  hand  on  his ;  "  look 
at  me.     I  am  Olivia." 

"  You  are  mine,  you  know,"  he  said,  his 
fingers  closing  round  my  wrist  with  a  grasp 
as  weak  as  a  very  young  child's. — "  She  is 
my  wife,  Monsieur  le  Our6." 

"  Yes,"  I  sobbed,  "I  am  your  wife,  Rich- 
ard." 

"Do  they  hear  it?"  he  asked,  in  a 
whisper. 

"  We  hear  it,"  answered  Tardif. 


A  strange,  spasmodic  smile  flitted  across 
his  ghastly  face,  a  look  of  triumph  and 
success.  His  fingers  tightened  over  my  hand, 
and  I  left  it  passively  in  their  clasp. 

"Mine! "  he  murmured. 

"  Olivia,"  he  said,  after  a  long  pause,  and 
in  a  stronger  voice,  "  you  always  spoke  the 
truth  to  me.  This  priest  and  his  follower 
have  been  trying  to  frighten  me  into  re- 
pentance, as  if  I  were  an  old  woman.  They 
say  I  am  near  dying.     Tell  me,  is  it  true?  " 

The  last  words  he  had  spoken  painfully, 
dragging  them  one  after  another,  as  if  the 
very  utterance  of  them  was  hateful  to  him. 
He  looked  at  me  with  his  cold,  glittering 
eyes,  which  seemed  almost  mocking  at  me, 
even  then. 

"Eichard,"  I  said,  "it  is  true." 

"Good  God!  "  he  cried. 

His  lips  closed  after  that  cry,  and  seemed 
as  if  they  would  never  open  again.  He  shut 
his  eyes  weariedly.  Feebly  and  fitfully 
came  his  gasps  for  breath,  and  he  moaned  at 
times.  But  still  his  fingers  held  me  fast, 
though  the  slightest  effort  of  mine  would 
have  set  me  free.  I  left  my  hand  in  his 
cold  grasp,  and  spoke  to  him  whenever  he 
moaned. 

"Martin,"  he  breathed  between  his  set 
teeth,  thoTigh  so  low  that  only  my  ear  could 
catch  the  words,  "Martin  —  could  —  have 
saved — me." 

There  was  another  long  silence.  I  could 
hear  the  chirping  of  the  sparrows  in  the 
thatched  roof,  but  no  other  sound  broke 
the  deep  stillness.  Monsieur  Laurentie  and 
Tardif  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  looking 
down  upon  us  both,  but  I  only  saw  their 
shadows  falling  across  us.  My  eyes  were 
fastened  upon  the  face  I  should  soon  see  no 
more.  The  little  light  there  was  seemed  to 
be  fading  away  from  it,  leaving  it  all  dark 
and  blank;  eyelids  closed,  lips  almost 
breathless;  an  unutterable  emptiness  and 
confusion  creeping  over  every  feature. 

"  Olivia !  "  he  cried,  once  again,  in  a  tone 
of  mingled  anger  and  entreaty, 

"I  am  here,"  I  answered,  laying  my 
other  hand  upon  his,  which  was  at  last  re- 
laxing its  hold,  and  falling  away  helplessly. 
But  where  was  he  ?  "Where  was  the  voice 
which  half  a  minute   ago    called   Olivia? 
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Wliere  was  the  life  gone  that  had  grasped 
my  hand  ?  He  had  not  heard  my  answer,  or 
felt  my  touch  upon  his  cold  fingers. 

Tardif  lifted  me  gently  from  my  place 
beside  him,  and  carried  me  away  into  the 
open  air,  under  the  overshadowing  eaves. 


CHAPTER  THE  TWENTY-SECOND. 


The  rest  of  that  day  passed  by  like  a 
dream.  Jean  had  come  down  with  the 
daily  supply  of  food,  and  I  heard  Monsieur 
Laurentie  call  to  him  to  accompany  me 
back  to  the  presbytery,  and  to  warn  every 
one  to  keep  away  from  me,  until  I  could 
take  every  precaution  against  spreading 
infection.  He  gave  me  minute  directions 
what  to  do,  and  I  obeyed  them  automati- 
cally and  mechanically.  I  spent  the  whole 
day  in  my  room  alone. 

At  night,  after  all  the  village  was  silent, 
with  the  moon  shining  brilliantly  down 
upon  the  deserted  streets,  the  sound  of 
stealthy  footsteps  came  to  me  through  my 
window.  I  pulled  the  casement  open  and 
looked  out.  There  marched  four  men,  with 
measured  steps,  bearing  a  coifin  on  their 
shoulders,  while  Monsieur  Laurentie  fol- 
lowed them  bareheaded.  It  was  my  hus- 
band's funeral;  and  I  sank  upon  my  knees, 
and  remained  kneeling  till  I  heard  them  re- 
turn from  the  little  cemetery  up  the  valley, 
where  so  many  of  the  cure's  flock  had  been 
buried.  I  prayed  with  all  my  heart  that  no 
other  life  would  be  forfeited  to  this  pes- 
tilence, which  had  seemed  to  have  passed 
away  from  us. 

But  I  was  worn  out  myself  with  anxiety 
and  watching.  For  three  or  four  days  I  was 
ill  with  a  low,  nervous  fever — altogether 
unlike  the  terrible  typhoid,  yet  such  as  to 
keep  me  to  my  room.  Minima  and  Made- 
moiselle Therese  were  my  only  companions. 
Mademoiselle,  after  talking  tliat  one  night 
as  much  as  she  generally  talked  in  twelve 
months,  had  relapsed  into  deeper  taciturnity 
than  before.  But  her  muteness  tranquillized 
me.  Minima's  simple  talk  brought  me  back 
to  the  level  of  common  life.     My  own  ner- 


vous weeping,  which  I  could  not  control, 
served  to  soothe  me.  My  casement,  almost 
covered  by  broad,  clustering  vine-leaves, 
preserved  a  cool,  dim  obscurity  in  my  room. 
The  village  children  seemed  all  at  once  to 
have  forgotten  how  to  scream  and  shout, 
and  no  sound  from  the  street  disturbed  me. 
Even  the  morning  and  evening  bell  rang 
with  a  deep,  muflled  tone,  which  scarcely 
stirred  the  silence.  I  heard  afterward 
that  Jean  had  swathed  the  bell  in  a  piece  of 
sackcloth,  and  that  the  children  had  been 
sent  off  early  every  morning  into  the  woods. 

But  I  could  not  remain  long  in  that  idle 
seclusion.  I  felt  all  my  strength  returning, 
both  of  body  and  mind.  I  began  to  smile 
at  Minima,  and  to  answer  her  childish  prattle, 
with  none  of  the  feeling  of  utter  weariness 
which  had  at  first  prostrated  me. 

"  Are  we  going  to  stay  here  forever  and 
ever?"  she  asked  me,  one  day,  when  I  felt 
that  the  solitary  peace  of  my  own  chamber 
was  growing  too  monotonous  for  me. 

"Should  you  like  to  stay,  Minima?"!      j 
inquired  in  reply.     It  was  a  question  I  must      I 
face,  that  of  what  I  was  going  to  do  in  the 
future. 

"  I  don't  know  altogether,"  she  said,  re-  m 
flectively.  "  The  boys  here  are  not  so  nice  1 
as  they  used  to  be  at  home.  Pierre  says 
I'm  a  little  pagan,  and  that's  not  nice.  Aunt 
Nelly.  He  says  I  must  be  baptized  by  Mon- 
sieur Laurentie,  and  be  prepared  for  my  first 
communion,  before  I  can  be  as  good  as  he 
is.  The  boys  at  home  used  to  think  me  quite 
as  good  as  them,  and  better.  I  asked  Mon- 
sieur Laurentie  if  I  ought  to  be  baptized  over 
again,  and  he  only  smiled,  and  said  I  must 
be  as  good  a  little  girl  as  I  could  be,  and  it 
did  not  much  matter.  But  Pierre,  and  all 
the  rest,  think  I'm  not  as  good  as  them,  and 
I  don't  like  it." 

I  could  not  help  laughing,  like  Monsieur 
Laurentie,  at  Minima's  distress.  Yet  it  was 
not  without  foundation.  Here  we  were 
heretics  amid  the  orthodox,  and  I  felt  it  my- 
self. Though  Monsieur  le  Cure  never  alluded 
to  it  in  the  most  distant  manner,  there  was 
a  difference  between  xis  and  the  simple 
village-folk  in  Ville-en-bois  which  would  al- 
ways mark  us  as  strangers  in  blood  and 
creed. 
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"I  think,"  continued  Minima,  with  a 
shrewd  expression  on  her  face,  which  was 
beginning  to  fill  np  and  grow  round  in  its 
outlines,  "  I  think,  when  you  are  quite  well 
again,  we'd  better  be  going  on  somewhere 
to  try  our  fortunes.  It  never  does,  you 
know,  to  stop  too  long  in  the  same  place. 
I'm  quite  sure  we  shall  never  meet  the  prince 
here,  and  I  don't  think  we  shall  find  any 
treasure.  Besides,  if  we  began  to  dig  they'd 
all  know,  and  want  to  go  shares.  I  shouldn't 
mind  going  shares  with  Monsieur  Laurentie, 
but  I  would  not  go  shares  with  Pierre.  Of 
course  when  we've  made  our  fortunes  we'll 
come  back,  and  we'll  build  Monsieur  Lau- 
rentie a  palace  of  marble,  and  put  Turkey 
carpets  on  all  the  floors,  and  have  fountains 
and  statues,  and  all  sorts  of  things,  and  give 
him  a  cook  to  cook  splendid  dinners.  But 
we  wouldn't  stay  here  always  if  we  were 
very,  very  rich;  would  you.  Aunt  Nelly?  " 

"  Has  anybody  told  you  that  I  am  rich  ?  " 
I  asked,  with  a  passing  feeling  of  vexation. 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  said,  laughing  heartily, 
"I  should  know  better  than  that.  You're 
very  poor,  my  darling  auntie,  but  I  love  you 
all  the  same.  "We  shall  be  ricb  some  day,  of 
course.     It's  all  coming  right,  by-and-by." 

Her  hand  was  stroking  my  face,  and  I 
drew  it  to  my  lips  and  kissed  it  tenderly.  I 
had  scarcely  realized  before  what  a  change 
had  come  over  my  circumstances. 

"  But  I  am  not  poor  any  longer,  my  little 
girl,"  I  said;  "I  am  rich  now." 

"  Very  rich  ?  "  she  asked,  eagerly. 

"  Very  rich,"  I  repeated. 

"  And  we  shall  never  have  to  go  walk- 
ing, walking,  till  our  feet  are  sore  and  tired  ? 
And  we  shall  not  be  hungry,  and  be  afraid 
of  spending  our  money  ?  And  we  shall  buy 
new  clothes  as  soon  as  the  old  ones  are  worn 
out  ?  0  Aunt  Xelly,  is  it  true  ?  is  it  quite 
true  ? " 

"It  is  quite  true,  my  poor  Minima,"  I 
answered. 

She  looked  at  me  wistfully,  with  the 
color  coming  and  going  on  her  face.  Then 
she  climbed  up,  and  lay  down  beside  me, 
with  her  arm  over  me  and  her  face  close  to 
mine. 

"  O  Aunt  Nelly  !  "  she  cried,  "if  this 
had  only  come  while  my  father  was  alive  !  " 


"Minima,"  I  said,  after  her  sobs  and 
tears  were  ended,  "  you  will  always  be  my 
little  girl.  You  shall  come  and  live  with 
me  wherever  I  live." 

"Of  course,"  she  answered,  with  the 
simple  trustfulness  of  a  child,  "  we  are  go- 
ing to  live  together  tiU  we  die.  You  won't 
send  me  to  school,  will  you?  You  know 
what  school  is  like  now,  and  you  wouldn't 
like  me  to  send  you  to  school,  would  you  ? 
If  I  were  a  rich,  grown-up  lady,  and  you  were 
a  little  girl  like  me,  I  know  what  I  should 
do." 

"  What  would  you  do  ?  "  I  inquired, 
laughing. 

"  I  should  give  you  lots  of  dolls  and 
things,"  she  said,  quite  seriously,  her  brows 
puckered  with  anxiety,  "  and  I  should  let 
you  have  strawberry-jam  every  day,  and  I 
should  make  every  thing  as  nice  as  possible. 
Of  course  I  should  make  you  learn  lessons, 
whether  you  liked  it  or  not,  but  I  should 
teach  you  myself,  and  then  I  should  know 
nobody  was  unkind  to  you.  That's  what  I 
should  do.  Aunt  ISTelly." 

"  And  that's  what  I  shall  do,  Minima," 
I  repeated. 

We  had  many  things  to  settle  that  morn- 
ing, making  owt  preliminary  arrangements 
for  the  spending  of  my  fortune  upon  many 
dolls  and  much  jam.  But  the  conviction 
was  forced  upon  me  that  I  must  be  setting 
about  more  important  plans.  Tardif  was 
still  staying  in  Yille-en-bois,  delaying  his 
departure  till  I  was  well  enough  to  see  him. 
I  resolved  to  get  up  that  evening,  as  soon  as 
the  heat  of  the  day  was  past,  and' have  a 
conversation  with  him  and  Monsieur  Lau- 
rentie. 


CHAPTEE   THE   TWENTY-THIED. 

A   TEAe's    news. 

Ix  the  cool  of  the  evening,  while  the 
chanting  of  vespers  in  the  church  close  by 
was  faintly  audible,  I  went  down-stairs  into 
the  salon.  AU  the  household  were  gone  to 
the  service ;  but  I  saw  Tardif  sitting  out- 
side in  my  own  favorite  seat  under  the  syca- 
more-tree. I  sent  Minima  to  call  him  to 
me,  bidding  her  stay  out-of-doors  herself; 
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and  he  came  in  hurriedly,  with  a  glad  light 
in  his  deep,  honest  eyes. 

"  Thank  God,  mam'zelle,  thank  God !  " 
he  said. 

"  Yes,"  I  answered,  "  I  am  well  again 
now.  I  have  not  been  really  ill,  I  know, 
but  I  felt  weary  and  sick  at  heart.  My  good 
Tardif,  how  much  I  owe  you !  " 

"  You  owe  me  nothing,  mam'zelle,"  he 
said,  dropping  my  hand,  and  carrying  the 
curb's  high-backed  chair  to  the  open  win- 
dow, for  me  to  sit  in  it,  and  have  all  the 
freshness  there  was  in  the  air.  "Dear 
mam'zelle,"  he  added,  "  if  you  only  think  of 
me  as  your  friend,  that  is  enough." 

"  You  are  my  truest  friend,"  I  replied. 

"No,  no.  You  have  another  as  true," 
he  answered,  "  and  you  have  this  good  Mon- 
sieur le  Cur6  into  the  bargain.  If  the  cur^s 
■were  all  like  him  I  should  be  thinking  of 
becoming  a  good  Catholic  myself,  and  you 
know  how  far  I  am  from  being  that." 

"  No  one  can  say  a  word  too  much  in  his 
praise,"  I  said. 

Except,"  continued  Tardif,  "  that  he  de- 
sires to  keep  our  little  mam'zelle  in  his  vil- 
lage. '  "Why  must  she  leave  me? '  he  says  ; 
'  never  do  I  say  a  word  contrary  to  her  reli- 
gion, or  that  of  the  mignonne.  Let  them  stay 
in  Ville-en-bois.'  But  Dr.  Martin  says :  '  No, 
she  must  not  remain  here.  The  air  is  not 
good  for  her  ;  the  village  is  not  drained,  and 
it  is  unhealthy.  There  will  always  be  fever 
here.'  Dr.  Martin  was  almost  angry  with 
Monsieur  le  Cure." 

"  Dr.  Martin?  "  I  said,  in  a  tone  of  won- 
der and  inquiry. 

"  Dr.  Martin,  mam'zelle.  I  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  him  by  telegraph.  It  was  altered 
somehow  in  the  offices,  and  he  did  not  know 
who  was  dead.  He  started  off  at  once, 
travelled  vrithout  stopping,  and  reached  this 
place  two  nights  ago." 

"  Is  he  here  now  ?  "  I  asked,  while  a 
troubled  feeling  stirred  the  tranquillity 
which  had  but  just  returned  to  me.  I  shrank 
from  seeing  him  just  then. 

"  No,  mam'zelle.  He  went  away  this 
morning,  as  soon  as  he  was  sure  you  would 
recover  without  his  help.  He  said  that  to 
see  him  might  do  you  more  harm,  trouble 
you  more,  than  he  could  do  you  good  by  his 


medicines.  He  and  Monsieur  le  Cur6  parted 
good  friends,  though  they  were  not  of  the 
same  mind  about  you.  'Let  her  stay  here,' 
says  Monsieur  le  Cur6.  '  She  must  return 
to  England,'  says  Dr.  Martin.  '  Mam'zelle 
must  be  free  to  choose  for  herself,'  I  said. 
They  both  smiled,  and  said  yes,  I  was  right. 
You  must  be  free." 

"Why  did  no  one  tell  me  he  was  here? 
Why  did  Minima  keep  it  a  secret  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  He  forbade  us  to  tell  you.  He  did  not 
wish  to  disquiet  you.  He  said  to  me :  '  If 
she  ever  wishes  to  see  me,  I  would  come 
gladly  from  London  to  Ville-en-bois,  only 
to  hear  her  say,  "Good-morning,  Dr.  Mar- 
tin." But  I  will  not  see  her  now,  unless 
she  is  seriously  ill.'  I  felt  that  he  was  right, 
Dr.  Martin  is  always  right." 

I  did  not  speak  when  Tardif  paused,  as 
if  to  hear  what  I  had  to  say.  I  heard  him 
sigh  as  softly  as  a  woman  sighs. 

"  If  you  could  only  come  back  to  my 
poor  little  house !  "  he  said  ;  "  but  that  is 
impossible.  My  poor  mother  died  in  the 
spring,  and  I  am  living  alone.  It  is  deso- 
late, but  I  am  not  unhappy.  I  have  my 
boat  and  the  sea,  where  I  am  never  solitary. 
But  why  should  I  talk  of  myself?  We  were 
speaking  of  w^hat  you  are  to  do." 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  do,"  I  said,  de- 
spondently ;  "  you  see  Tardif,  I  have  not  a 
single  friend  I  could  go  to  in  England.  I 
shall  have  to  stay  here  in  Ville-en-bois." 

"No,"  he  answered;  "Dr.  Martin  has 
some  plan  for  you,  I  know,  though  he  did 
not  tell  me  what  it  is.  He  said  you  would 
have  a  home  offered  to  you,  such  as  you 
would  accept  gladly.  I  think  it  is  in  Guern- 
sey." 

"With  his  mother,  perhaps,"  I  suggested. 

"  His  mother,  mam'zelle!  "  he  repeated; 
"  alas !  no.  His  mother  is  dead  ;  she  died 
only  a  few  weeks  after  you  left  Sark." 

I  felt  as  if  I  had  lost  an  old  friend  whom 
I  had  known  for  a  long  time,  though  I  had 
only  seen  her  once.  In  my  greatest  diffi- 
culty I  had  thought  of  making  my  way  to 
her,  and  telling  her  all  ray  history.  I  did 
not  know  what  other  home  could  open  for 
me,  if  she  were  dead. 

"  Dr.  Dobr6e  married  a  second  wife  only 
three  months  after,"  pursued  Tardif,  "and 
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Dr.  Martin  left  Guernsey  altogether,  and 
went  to  London,  to  be  a  partner  with  his 
friend,  Dr.  Senior." 

"Dr.  John  Senior?  "  I  said. 
i       "Yes,  niam'zelle,"  he  answered. 

"Why!  I  know  him,"  I  exclaimed  ;  "I 
recollect  his  face  well.  He  is  handsomer 
than  Dr.  Martin.  But  whom  did  Dr.  Do- 
bree  marry?" 

"I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  hand- 
somer than  Dr.  Martin,"  said  Tardif,  in  a 
grieved  tone.  "Who  did  Dr.  Dobree  marry  ? 
Oh  !  a  foreigner.  No  Guernsey  lady  would 
have  married  him  so  soon  after  Mrs.  Do- 
br^e's  death.  She  was  a  great  friend  of 
Miss  Julia  Dobree.  Her  name  was  Dal- 
trey." 

"Kate  Daltrey!"  I  ejaculated.  My 
brain  seemed  to  -whirl  with  the  recollec- 
tions, the  associations,  the  rapid  mingling 
and  odd  readjustment  of  ideas  forced  upon 
me  by  Tardif  s  -words.  What  would  have 
become  of  me,  if  I  had  found  my  way  to 
Guernsey,  seeking  Mrs.  Dobree,  and  discov- 
ered in  her  Kate  Daltrey?  I  had  not  time 
to  realize  this  before  Tardif  went  on  in  his 
narration. 

" Dr. Martin  was  heart-broken,"  he  said; 
"  we  had  lost  you,  and  his  mother  was  dead. 
He  had  no  one  to  turn  to  for  comfort.  His 
cousin  Julia,  who  was  to  have  been  his  wife, 
was  married  to  Captain  Carey  three  weeks 
ago.  You  recollect  Captain  Carey,  mam'- 
zelle?" 

Here  was  more  news,  and  a  fresh  rear- 
ranging of  the  persons  who  peopled  my 
world,  Kate  Daltrey  become  Dr.  Dobree's 
second  wife ;  Julia  Dobr6e  married  to  Cap- 
tain Carey ;  and  Dr.  Martin  living  in  Lon- 
don, the  partner  of  Dr.  Senior !  How  could 
I  put  them  all  into  their  places  in  a  mo- 
ment ?  Tardif,  too,  was  dwelling  alone  now, 
solitarily,  in  a  very  solitary  place. 

"I  am  very  sorry  for  you,"  I  said,  in  a 
low  tone. 

"Why,  mam'zelle?"  he  asked. 

"Because  you  have  lost  your  mother,"  I 
answered. 

"  Yes,  mam'zelle,"  he  said,  simply ;  "  she 
was  a  great  loss  to  me,  though  she  was  al- 
ways fretting  about  my  inheriting  the  land. 
That  is  the  law  of  the  island,  and  no  one 


can  set  it  a?ide.  The  eldest  son  inherits  the 
land,  and  I  was  not  her  own  son,  though  I 
did  my  best  to  be  like  a  real  son  to  her. 
She  died  happier  in  thinking  that  her  son, 
or  grandson,  would  follow  me  when  I  am 
gone,  and  I  was  glad  she  had  that  to  com- 
fort her,  poor  woman." 

"But  you  may  marry  again  some  day, 
my  good  Tardif,"  I  said ;  "  how  I  wish  you 
would !  " 

"  No,  mam'zelle,  no,"  he  answered,  with 
a  strange  quivering  tone  in  his  voice;  "my 
mother  knew  why  before  she  died,  and  it 
was  a  great  comfort  to  her.  Do  not  think 
I  am  not  happy  alone.  There  are  some 
memories  that  are  better  company  than 
most  folks.  Yes,  there  are  some  things  I 
can  think  of  that  are  more  and  better  than 
any  wife  could  be  to  me." 

Why  we  were  both  silent  after  that  I 
scarcely  knew.  Both  of  us  had  many  things 
to  think  about,  no  doubt,  and  the  ideas 
were  tumbling  over  one  another  in  my  poor 
brain  till  I  wished  I  could  cease  to  think  for 
a  few  hoxirs. 

Yespers  ended,  and  the  villagers  began 
to  disperse  stealthily.  Not  a  wooden  salot 
clattered  on  the  stones.  Mademoiselle  and 
Monsieur  Laurentie  came  in,  with  a  tread  as 
soft  as  if  they  were  afraid  of  waking  a  child 
out  of  a  light  slumber. 

"Mademoiselle,"  I  cried,  "monsieur,  be- 
hold me ;  I  am  here." 

My  voice  and  my  greeting  seemed  to 
transport  them  with  delight.  Mademoiselle 
embraced  me,  and  kissed  me  on  both  cheeks. 
Monsieur  le  Cure  blessed  me,  in  a  tMmn- 
lously  joyous  accent,  and  insisted  upon  my 
keeping  his  arm-chair.  We  sat  down  to 
supper  together,  by  the  light  of  a  brilliant 
little  lamp,  and  Pierre,  who  was  passing  the 
uncurtained  window,  saw  me  there,  and 
carried  the  news  into  the  village. 

The  nest  day  Tardif  bade  me  farewell, 
and  Monsieur  Laurentie  drove  him  to  Gran- 
ville on  his  way  home  to  Sark. 
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CHAPTER   THE   TWEXTY-FOURTH. 

FAREWELL   TO    YILLE-EN-BOIS. 

The  unbroken  monotony  of  Ville-en-bois 
closed  over  me  again.  The  tolling  of  the 
morning  bell ;  the  hum  of  matins  ;  the  fru- 
gal breakfast  in  the  sunlit  salon  ;  the  long, 
hot  (lay ;  vespers  again ;  then  an  hour's 
chat  by  twilight  with  the  drowsy  cur6  and 
bis  sister,  whose  words  were  so  rare.  Be- 
fore six  such  days  had  passed,  I  felt  as  if 
they  were  to  last  my  lifetime.  Then  the 
fretting  of  my  uneasy  woman's  heart  began. 
There  was  no  sign  that  I  had  any  friends  in 
England.  What  ought  I  to  do  ?  How  must 
I  set  about  the  intricate  business  of  my 
affairs?  Must  I  write  to  my  trustees  in 
Melbourne,  giving  them  the  information  of 
my  husband's  death,  and  wait  till  I  could 
receive  from  them  instructions,  and  creden- 
tials to  prove  my  identity,  without  which  it 
was  useless,  if  it  were  practicable,  to  return 
to  London  ?  "Was  there  ever  any  one  as 
friendless  as  I  was?  Monsieur  Laurentie 
could  give  me  no  counsel,  except  to  keep 
myself  tranquil;  but  how  difficult  it  was  to 
keep  tranquil  amid  such  profound  repose ! 
I  had  often  found  it  easier  to  be  calm  amid 
many  provocations  and  numerous  difficulties. 

A  week  has  glided  by ;  a  full  week.  The 
letter-carrier  has  brought  me  no  letter.  I 
am  seated  at  the  window  of  the  salon^  gasp- 
ing in  these  simmering  dog-days  for  a  breath 
of  fresh  air ;  such  a  cool,  balmy  breeze  as 
blows  over  the  summer  sea  to  the  cliffs  of 
Sark,  Monsieur  Laurentie,  under  the  sbel- 
ter  of  a  huge  red  umbrella,  is  choosing  the 
ripest  cluster  of  grapes  for  our -supper  this 
evening.  All  the  street  is  as  still  as  at  mid- 
night. Suddenly  there  breaks  upon  us  the 
harsh,  metallic  clang  of  well-shod  horse- 
hoofs  upon  the  stony  roadway — the  crack- 
ing of  a  postilion's  whip — the  clatter  of  an 
approaching  carriage. 

It  proves  to  be  a  carriage  with  a  pair  of 
horses. 

Pierre,  who  has  been  basking  idly  under 
the  window,  jumps  to  his  feet,  shouting, 
"It  is  Monsieur  the  Bishop!"  Minima 
claps  her  hands,  and  cries,  "The  prince. 
Aunt  Nelly,  the  prince !  " 


Monsieur  Laurentie  walks  slowly  down 
to  the  gate,  his  cotton  umbrella  spread  over 
him,  like  a  giant  fungus.  It  is  certainly  not 
the  prince;  for  an  elderly,  white-haired 
man,  older  than  Monsieur  Laurentie,  but 
with  a  more  imposing  and  stately  presence, 
steps  out  of  the  carriage,  and  they  salute 
one  another  with  great  ceremony.  If  that 
be  Monsieur  the  Bishop,  he  has  very  much 
the  air  of  an  Englishman. 

In  a  few  minutes  my  doubt  as  to  the 
bishop's  nationality  was  solved.  The  two 
white-headed  men,  the  one  in  a  glossy  and 
handsome  suit  of  black,  the  other  in  his 
brown  and  worn-out  cassock,  came  up  the 
path  together,  under  the  red  umbrella. 
They  entered  the  house,  and  came  directly 
to  the  salon.  I  was  making  my  escape  by 
another  door,  not  being  sure  how  I  ought  to 
encounter  a  bishop,  when  Monsieur  Lauren- 
tie called  to  me. 

"Behold  a  friend  for  you  madame,"  he 
said,  "a  friend  fi'om  England. — Monsieur, 
this  is  my  beloved  English  chUd." 

I  turned  back,  and  met  the  eyes  of  both, 
fixed  upon  me  with  that  peculiar  half-ten- 
der, half-regretful  expression,  with  which  so 
many  old  men  look  upon  women  as  young  as 
I.  A  smile  came  across  my  face,  and  I  held 
out  my  hand  involuntarily  to  the  stranger. 

"  You  do  not  know  who  I  am,  my  dear !  " 
he  said.  The  English  voice  and  words  went 
straight  to  my  heart.  How  many  months 
it  was  since  I  had  heard  ray  own  language 
spoken  thus !  Tardif  had  been  too  glad  to 
speak  in  his  own  patois^  now  I  understood 
it  so  well;  and  Minima's  prattle  had  not 
sounded  to  me  like  those  few  syllables  in  the 
deep,  cultivated  voice  which  uttered  them. 

"No,"  I  answered,  "but  you  are  come 
to  me  from  Dr.' Martin  Dobree." 

"  Very  true,"  he  said,  "  I  am  his  friend's 
father — Dr.  John  Senior's  father.  Martin 
has  sent  me  to  you.  He  wished  Miss  Jo- 
hanna Carey  to  accompany  me,  but  we 
were  afraid  of  the  fever  for  her.  I  am  an 
old  physician,  and  feel  at  home  with  disease 
and  contagion.  But  we  cannot  allow  you  to 
remain  in  this  unhealthy  village  ;  that  is  out 
of  the  question.  I  am  come  to  carry  you 
away,  in  spite  of  this  old  car6." 

Monsieur  Laurentie  was  listening  eager- 
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It,  and  watching  Dr.  Senior's  lips,  as  if  he 
could  catch  the  meaning  of  his  words  hy 
sight,  if  not  by  hearing. 

"  But  where  am  I  to  go  ?  "  I  asked.  "  I 
have  no  money,  and  cannot  get  any  until  I 
have  written  to  Melbourne,  and  have  an  an- 
swer.  I  have  no  means  of  proving  who  I  am." 

"Leave  all  that  to  us,  my  dear  girl," 
answered  Dr.  Senior,  cordially.  "I  have 
aheady  spoken  of  your  affairs  to  an  old 
friend  of  mine,  who  is  an  excellent  lawyer. 
I  am  come  to  oflfer  myself  to  you  in  place 
of  your  guardians  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world.  You  will  do  me  a  very  great  favor 
by  frankly  accepting  a  home  in  my  house 
1  for  the  present.  I  have  neither  wife  nor 
daughter ;  but  Miss  Carey  is  already  there, 
preparing  rooms  for  you  and  your  little 
charge.  We  have  made  inquiries  about  the 
little  girl,  and  find  she  has  no  friends  living. 
I  will  take  care  of  her  future.  Do  you  think 
you  could  trust  yourself  and  her  to  me  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes !"  I  replied,  but  I  moved  a  little 
nearer  to  Monsieur  Laurentie,  and  put  my 
hand  through  his  arm.  He  folded  his  own 
thin,  brown  hand  over  it  caressingly,  and 
looked  down  at  me,  with  something  like 
tears  glistening  in  his  eyes. 

"  Is  it  all  settled  ?  "  he  asked,  "  is  mon- 
sieur come  to  rob  me  of  my  English  daugh- 
ter? She  will  go  away  now  to  her  own 
island,  and  forget  Yille-en-bois  and  her 
poor  old  French  father !  " 

"Never!  never!"  I  answered  vehe- 
mently, "  I  shall  not  forget  you  as  long  as  I 
live.  Besides,  I  mean  to  come  back  very 
often ;  every  year  if  I  can.  I  almost  wish  I 
could  stay  here  altogether;  but  yon  know 
that  is  impossible,  monsieur.  Is  it  not  quite 
impossible  ?  " 

"  Quite  impossible !  "  he  repeated,  some- 
what sadly,  "madame  is  too  rich  now;  she 
will  have  many  good  friends." 

"  Not  one  better  than  you,"  I  said,  "  not 
one  more  dear  than  you.  Yes,  I  am  rich  ; 
and  I  have  been  planning  something  to  do 
for  Ville-en-bois.  Would  you  like  the  church 
enlarged  and  beautified,  Monsieur  le  Cur6  ?  " 

"  It  is  large  enough  and  fine  enough  al- 
ready," he  answered. 

"  Shall  I  put  some  painted  windows  and 
marble  images  into  it?"  I  asked. 
15 


"No,  no,  madame,"  he  rejjlied,  "let  it 
remain  as  it  is  during  my  short  lifetime." 

"I  thought  so,"  I  said,  "but  I  believe  I 
have  discovered  what  Monsieur  le  Our6 
would  approve.  It  is  truly  English.  There 
is  no  sentiment,  no  romance  about  it.  Can- 
not you  guess  what  it  is,  my  wise  and 
learned  monsieur  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  madame,"  he  answered,  smil- 
ing in  spite  of  his  sadness. 

"Listen,  dear  monsieur,"  I  continued: 
"if  this  village  is  unhealthy  for  me,  it  is 
unhealthy  for  you  and  your  people.  Dr. 
Martin  told  Tardif  there  would  always  be 
fever  here,  as  long  as  there  are  no  drains 
and  no  pure  water.  Very  well ;  now  I  am 
rich  I  shall  have  it  drained,  precisely  like 
the  best  English  town ;  and  there  shall  be  a 
fountain  in  the  middle  of  the  village,  where 
all  the  people  can  go  to  draw  good  water. 
I  shall  come  back  next  year  to  see  how  it 
has  been  done.  Voild,  monsieur  !  There 
is  my  secret  plan  for  Yille-en-bois." 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  effectual 
for  turning  away  Monsieur  Laurentie's 
thoughts  from  the  mournful  topic  of  our 
near  separation.  After  vespers,  and  before 
supper,  he.  Dr.  Senior,  and  I  made  the  tour 
of  Yille-en-bois,  investigating  the  close,  dark 
cottages,  and  discussing  plans  for  rendering 
them  more  wholesome.  The  next  day,  and 
the  day  following,  the  same  subject  con- 
tinued to  occupy  him  and  Dr.  Senior  ;  and 
thus  the  pain  of  our  departure  was  counter- 
balanced by  his  pleasure  in  anticipating  the 
advantages  to  be  obtained  by  a  thorough 
drainage  of  his  village,  and  more  ventilation 
and  light  in  the  dwellings. 

The  evening  before  we  were  to  set  out 
on  our  return  to  England,  while  the  whole 
population,  including  Dr.  Senior,  were  as- 
sisting at  vespers,  I  turned  my  feet  toward 
the  little  cemetery  on  the  hill-side,  which  I 
had  never  yet  visited.  The  sun  had  sunk 
below  the  tops  of  the  pollard-trees,  which 
grew  along  the  brow  of  the  hill  in  grotesque 
and  fantastic  shapes  ;  but  a  few  stray  beams 
glimmered  through  the  branches,  and  fell 
here  and  there  in  spots  of  dancing  liglit. 
The  small  square  enclosure  was  crowded 
with  little  hillocks,  at  the  head  of  which 
stood  simple  crosses  of  wood ;  crosses  so 
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light  and  little  as  to  seem  significant  em- 
blems of  the  difference  between  our  sorrows, 
and  those  borne  for  our  sakes  upon  Calvary. 
Wreaths  of  immortelles  hung  upon  most  of 
them.  Below  me  lay  the  vaUey  and  the 
homes  where  the  dead  at  my  feet  had  lived  ; 
the  sunshine  lingered  yet  about  the  spire, 
with  its  cross,  which  towered  above  the 
belfry  ;  but  aU  else  was  in  shadow,  which 
■was  slowly  deepening  into  night.  In  the 
■west  the  sky  was  flushing  and  throbbing 
■with  transparent  tints  of  amber  and  purple 
and  green,  with  flecks  of  cloud  floating 
across  it  of  a  pale  gold.  Eastward  it  was 
still  blue,  but  fading  into  a  faint  gray.  The 
dusky  green  of  the  cypresses  looked  black, 
as  I  turned  my  splendor-dazzled  eyes  toward 
them. 

I  strolled  to  and  fro  among  the  grassy 
monnds,  not  consciously  seeking  one   of 


them  ;  though,  very  deep  down  in  my  in- 
most spirit,  there  must  have  been  an  im- 
pulse which  unwittingly  directed  me.  I 
did  not  stay  my  feet,  or  turn  away  from 
the  -village  burial-place,  until  I  came  upon  a 
grave,  the  latest  made  among  them.  It  was 
solitary,  unmarked;  with  no  cross  to  throw 
its  shadow  along  it,  as  the  sun  was  setting. 
I  knew  then  that  I  had  come  to  seek  it,  to 
bid  farewell  to  it,  to  leave  it  behind  me  for 
evermore. 

The  next  morning  Monsieur  Laurentie 
accompanied  us  on  our  journey,  as  far  as 
the  cross  at  the  entrance  to  the  valley.  He 
parted  with  us  there ;  and  when  I  stood  up 
in  the  carriage  to  look  back  once  more  at 
him,  I  saw  his  black-robed  figure  kneeling 
on  tlie  white  steps  of  the  Calvary,  and  the 
sun  shining  upon  his  silvery  head. 
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CHAPTER  THE   TWENTY-FIFTH. 

TOO    HIGHLY   CIVILIZED. 

Foe  the  third  time  I  landed  in  England. 
When  I  set  foot  upon  its  shores  first  I  was 
worse  than  friendless,  with  foes  of  ray  own 
household  surrounding  me  ;  the  second  time 
I  was  utterly  alone,  in  daily  terror,  in.  pov- 
erty, with  a  dreary,  life-long  future  stretch- 
ing before  me.  Now  every  want  of  mine 
was  anticipated,  every  step  directed,  as  if  I 
were  a  child  again,  and  my  father  himself 
was  caring  forme.  How  many  friends,  good 
and  tried  and  true,  could  I  count !  All  the 
rough  paths  were  made  smooth  for  me. 

It  was  dusk  before  we  reached  London  ; 
but  before  the  train  stopped  at  the  platform, 
a  man's  hand  was  laid  upon  the  carriage- 
door,  and  a  handsorae  face  was  smiling  over 
it  upon  us.  I  scarcely  dared  look  who  it 
was;  but  the  voice  that  reached  my  ears 
was  not  Martin  Dobree's. 

"I  am  here  in  Martin's  place,"  said  Dr. 
John  Senior,  as  soon  as  he  could  make  him- 
self heard;  "he  has  been  hindered  by  a 
wretch  of  a  patient. — ^Welcome  home,  Miss 
Martineau!" 

"  She  is  not  Miss  Martineau,  John,"  re- 
marked Dr.  Senior.  There  was  a  tinge  of 
stateliness  about  him,  bordering  upon  for- 
mality, which  had  kept  me  a  little  in  awe 
of  him  all  the  journey  through.  His  son 
laughed,  with  a  pleasant  audacity. 

"  Welcome  home,  Olivia,  then !  "  he  said, 
clasping  my  hand  warmly.  "Martin  and 
I  never  call  you  by  any  other  name." 

A  carriage  was  waiting  for  us,  and  Dr. 
John  took  Minima  beside  him,  chattering 
with  lier  as  the  child  loved  to  chatter.  As 
for  me,  I  felt  a  little  anxious  and  uneasy. 
Once  more  I  was  about  to  enter  upon  an 
entirely  new  life  ;  upon  the  untried  ways  of 
a  wealthy,  conventional,  punctilious  English 
household.  Hitherto  my  mode  of  life  had 
been  almost  as  wandering  and  free  as  that 
of  a  gypsy.  Even  at  home,  during  my  pleas- 
ant childhood,  our  customs  had  been  those 
of  an  Australian  sheep-farm,  exempt  from  all 
the  usages  of  any  thing  like  fashion.  Dr. 
John's  kid  gloves,  which  fitted  his  hand  to 
perfection,  made  me  uncomfortable. 


I  felt  still  more  abashed  and  oppressed 
when  we  reached  Dr.  Senior's  house,  and  a 
footman  ran  down  to  the  carriage,  to  open 
the  door  and  to  carry  in  my  poor  little  port- 
manteau. It  looked  miserably  poor  and  out 
of  place  in  the  large,  brilliantly-lit  halL 
Minima  kept  close  beside  me,  silent,  but 
gazing  upon  this  new  abode  with  wide-open 
eyes. 

Why  was  not  Martin  here?  He  had 
known  me  in  Sark,  in  Tardif  s  cottage,  and 
he  would  understand  how  strange  and  how 
unlike  home  all  this  was  to  me. 

A  trim  maid  was  summoned  to  show  us 
to  our  rooms,  and  she  eyed  us  with  silent 
criticism.  She  conducted  us  to  a  large  and 
lofty  apartment,  daintily  and  luxuriously 
fitted  up,  with  a  hundred  knick-knacks 
about  it,  of  which  I  could  not  even  guess 
the  use.  A  smaller  room  communicated 
with  it  which  had  been  evidently  furnished 
for  Minima.  The  child  squeezed  my  hand 
tightly  as  we  gazed  into  it.  I  felt  as  if  we 
were  gypsies,  suddenly  caught,  and  caged  in 
a  splendid  captivity. 

"Isn't  it  awful?"  asked  Minima,  in  a 
whisper;  " it  frightens  me." 

It  almost  frightened  me  too.  I  was  dis- 
concerted also  by  my  own  reflection  in  the 
long  mirror  before  me.  A  rustic,  homely 
peasant-girl,  with  a  brown  face  and  rough 
hands,  looked  back  at  me  from  the  shining 
surface,  wearing  a  half-Norman  dress,  for  I 
had  not  had  time  to  buy  more  than  a  bonnet 
and  shawl  as  we  passed  through  Falaise. 
What  would  Miss  Carey  think  of  me  ?  How 
should  I  look  in  Dr.  John's  fastidious  eyes  ? 
Would  not  Martin  be  disappointed  and 
shocked  when  he  saw  me  again  ? 

I  could  not  make  any  change  in  my 
costume,  and  the  maid  carried  off  Minima 
to  do  what  she  could  with  her.  There  came 
a  gentle  knock  at  my  door,  and  Miss  Carey 
entered.  Here  was  the  fitting  personage  to 
dwell  in  a  house  like  this.  A  delicate  gray- 
silk  dress,  a  dainty  lace  cap,  a  perfect  self-»t 
possession,  a  dignified  presence.  My  heart 
sank  low.  But  she  kissed  me  affectionately, 
and  smiled  as  I  looked  anxiously  into  her 
face. 

"My  dear,"  she  said,  "I  hope  you  will 
like  your  room.    John   and   Martin  have 
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ransacked  London  for  pretty  things  for  it. 
See,  there  is  a  painting  of  Tardif  s  cottage 
in  Sark.  Julia  has  painted  it  for  you.  And 
here  is  a  portrait  of  my  dear  friend,  Martin's 
mother ;  he  hung  it  there  himself  only  this 
morning.  I  hope  you  will  soon  feel  quite  at 
home  with  us,  Olivia." 

Before  I  could  answer,  a  gong  sounded 
through  the  house,  with  a  sudden  clang  that 
startled  me. 

We  went  down  to  the  drawing-room, 
where  Dr.  Senior  gave  me  his  arm,  and  led 
me  ceremoniously  to  dinner.  At  this  very 
hour  my  dear  Monsieur  Laurentie  and  ma- 
demoiselle were  taking  their  simple  supper 
at  the  little  round  table,  white  as  wood 
could  be  made  by  scrubbing,  but  with  no 
cloth  upon  it.  My  chair  and  Minima's  would 
he  standing  back  against  the  wall.  The 
tears  smarted  under  my  eyelids,  and  I 
answered  at  random  to  the  remarks  made  to 
me.  How  I  longed  to  be  alone  for  a  little 
while,  until  I  could  realize  all  the  change 
that  had  come  into  my  life ! 

We  had  been  in  the  drawing-room  again 
only  a  few  minutes,  when  we  heard  the  hall- 
door  opened,  and  a  voice  speaking.  By  com- 
mon consent,  as  it  were,  every  one  fell  into 
silence  to  listen.  I  looked  up  for  a  moment, 
and  saw  that  aU  three  of  them  had  turned 
their  eyes  upon  me ;  friendly  eyes  they  were, 
but  their  scrutiny  was  intolerable.  Dr. 
Senior  began  to  talk  busily  with  Miss  Carey. 

"Hush!  "  cried  Minima,  who  was  stand- 
ing beside  Dr.  John,  "hush  !  I  believe  it  is 
— yes,  I  am  sure  it  is  Dr.  Martin !  " 

She  sprang  to  the  door  just  as  it  was 
opened,  and  flung  her  arms  round  him  in  a 
transport  of  delight.  I  did  not  dare  to  lift 
my  eyes  again,  to  see  them  all  smiling  at 
me.  He  could  not  come  at  once  to  speak  to 
me,  while  that  child  was  clinging  to  him  and 
kissing  him. 

"I'm  so  glad,"  she  said,  almost  sobbing; 
"  come  and  see  my  auntie,  who  was  so  ill 
when  you  were  in  Ville-en-bois.  You  did 
not  see  her,  you  know  ;  but  she  is  quite  well 
now,  and  very,  very  rich.  "We  are  never 
going  to  be  poor  again.  Come ;  she  is  here. 
Auntie,  this  is  that  nice  Dr.  Martin,  who 
made  me  promise  not  to  tell  you  he  was  at 
Ville-en-bois,  while  you  were  so  ill." 


She  dragged  him  eagerly  toward  me, 
and  I  put  my  hand  in  his ;  but  I  did  not 
look  at  him.  That  I  did  some  minutes  after- 
ward, when  he  was  talking  to  Miss  Carey. 
It  was  many  months  since  I  had  seen  him 
last  in  Sark.  There  was  a  great  change  in 
his  face,  and  he  looked  several  years  older. 
It  was  grave,  and  almost  mournful,  as  if  he 
did  not  smile  very  often,  and  his  voice  was 
lower  in  tone  than  it  had  been  then.  Dr. 
John,  who  was  standing  beside  him,  was 
certainly  much  gayer  and  handsomer  than 
he  was.  He  caught  my  eye,  and  came  back 
to  me,  sitting  near  enough  to  talk  with  me 
in  an  undertone. 

"Are  you  satisfied  with  the  arrange- 
ments we  have  made  for  you  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  Quite,"  I  said,  not  daring  either  to 
thank  him,  or  to  tell  him  how  oppressed  I 
was  by  my  sudden  change.  Both  of  us  spoke 
as  quietly,  and  with  as  much  outward  calm, 
as  if  we  were  in  the  habit  of  seeing  each 
other  every  day.     A  chill  came  across  me. 

"At  one  time,"  he  continued,  "  I  asked 
Johanna  to  open  her  home  to  you;  but  that 
was  when  I  thought  you  would  be  safer  and 
happier  in  a  quiet  place  like  hers  than  any- 
where else.  Now  you  are  your  own  mis- 
tress, and  can  choose  your  own  residence. 
But  you  could  not  have  a  better  home  than 
this.  It  would  not  be  well  for  you,  so  young 
and  friendless,  to  live  in  a  house  of  your 
own." 

"No,"  I  said,  somewhat  sadly. 

"Dr.  Senior  is  delighted  to  have  you 
here,  he  went  on ;  "  you  wiU  see  very  good 
society  in  this  house,  and  that  is  what  you 
should  do.  You  ought  to  see  more  and 
better  people  than  you  have  yet  known. 
Does  it  seem  strange  to  yon  that  we  have 
assumed  a  sort  of  authority  over  you  and 
your  affairs?  You  do  not  yet  know  how  we 
have  been  involved  in  them." 

"How?"  I  asked,  looking  up  into  his 
face  with  a  growing  curiosity. 

"Olivia,"  he  said,  "Foster  was  my  pa- 
tient for  some  months,  and  I  knew  all  his 
aflTairs  intimately.  He  had  married  that 
person — " 

"Married  her!  "  I  ejaculated. 

"  Yes.  You  want  to  know  how  he 
could  do  that?      Well,  he  produced  two 
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papers,  one  a  medical  certificate  of  your 
death,  the  other  a  letter  purporting  to  be 
from  some  clergyman.  He  had,  too,  a  few 
lines  in  your  own  handwriting,  which 
6tated  you  had  sent  him  your  ring,  the  only 
valuable  thing  left  to  you,  as  you  had  suf- 
ficient for  your  last  necessities.  Even  I  be- 
lieved for  a  few  hours  that  you  were  dead. 
But  I  must  tell  you  all  about  it  another 
time." 

"  Did  he  believe  it  ?  "  I  asked,  in  a  trem- 
bling voice. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  he  answered ;  "  I  can- 
not tell,  even  now,  whether  he  knew  them 
to  be  forgeries  or  not.  But  I  have  no  doubt, 
myself,  that  they  were  forged  by  Mrs.  Fos- 
ter's brother  and  his  partner,  Scott  and 
Brown." 

"  But  for  what  reason  ?  "  I  asked  again. 

"What  reason!"  he  repeated;  "you 
were  too  rich  a  prize  for  them  to  allow  Fos- 
ter to  risk  losing  any  part  of  his  claim  upon 
you,  if  he  found  you.  Tou  and  all  you  had 
were  his  property  on  certain  defined  con- 
ditions. You  do  not  understand  our  mar- 
riage laws ;  it  is  as  well  for  you  not  to  un- 
derstand them.  Mrs.  Foster  gave  up  to  me 
to-day  all  his  papers,  and  the  letters  and 
credentials  from  your  trustees  in  Melbourne 
to  your  bankers  here.  There  will  be  very 
little  trouble  for  you  now.  Thank  God  I  all 
your  life  lies  clear  and  fair  before  you." 

I  had  still  many  questions  to  ask,  but 
my  lips  trembled  so  much  that  I  could  not 
speak  readily.  He  was  himself  silent,  prob- 
ably because  he  also  had  so  much  to  say. 
All  the  others  were  sitting  a  little  apart 
from  us  at  a  chess-table,  where  Dr.  Senior 
and  Miss  Carey  were  playing,  while  Dr. 
John  sat  by  holding  Minima  in  his  arm, 
though  she  was  gazing  wistfully  across  to 
Martin  and  me. 

"You  are  tired,  Olivia,"  said  Martin, 
after  a  time,  "  tired  and  sad.  Your  eyes  are 
full  of  tears.  I  must  be  your  doctor  again 
for  this  evening,  and  send  you  to  bed  at 
once.  It  is  eleven  o'clock  already;  but 
these  people  will  sit  up  till  after  midnight. 
You  need  not  say  good-night  to  them. — 
Minima,  come  here." 

She  did  not  wait  for  a  second  word,  or  a 
louder  summons;  but  she  slipped  under  Dr. 


John's  arm,  and  rushed  across  to  us,  being 
caught  by  Martin  before  she  could  throw 
herself  upon  me.  He  sat  still,  talking  to  her 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  listening  to  her  ac- 
count of  our  journey,  and  how  frightened 
we  were  at  the  grandeur  about  us.  His  face 
lit  up  with  a  smile  as  his  eyes  fell  upon  me, 
as  if  for  the  first  time  he  noticed  how  out 
of  keeping  I  was  with  the  place.  Then  he 
led  us  quietly  away,  and  up-stairs  to  my 
bedroom-door. 

"Good-night,  Olivia,"  he  said;  "sleep 
soundly,  both  of  you,  for  you  are  at  home. 
I  will  send  one  of  the  maids  up  to  you." 

"Xo,  no,"  I  cried  hastily,  "they  despise 
us  already." 

"Ah!"  he  said,  "to-night  you  are  the 
Olivia  I  knew  first,  in  Sark.  In  a  week's 
tune  I  shall  find  you  a  fine  lady." 
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Whethee  or  no  I  was  transformed  into 
a  finer  lady  than  Martin  anticipated,  I  could 
not  tell,  but  certainly  after  that  first  even- 
ing he  held  himself  aloof  from  me.  I  soon 
learned  to  laugh  at  the  dismay  which  had 
fiUed  me  upon  my  entrance  into  my  new 
sphere.  It  would  have  been  difiicult  to  re- 
sist the  cordiality  with  which  I  was  adopted 
into  the  houseliold.  Dr.  Senior  treated  me 
as  his  daughter ;  Dr.  John  was  as  much  at 
home  with  me  as  if  I  had  been  his  sister. 
We  often  rode  together,  for  I  was  always 
fond  of  riding  as  a  child,  and  he  was  a  thor- 
ough horseman.  He  said  Martin  could  ride 
better  than  himself;  but  Martia  never  asked 
me  to  go  uut  with  him. 

Minima,  too,  became  perfectly  reconciled 
to  her  new  position ;  though  for  a  time  she 
was  anxious  lest  we  were  spending  our 
riches  too  lavishly.  I  heard  her  one  day 
soundly  rating  Dr.  John,  who  seldom  came 
to  his  father's  house  without  bringing  some 
trinket,  or  bouquet,  or  toy,  for  one  or  other 
of  us. 

"You  are  wasting  all  your  money,"  she 
said,  with  that  anxious  little  pucker  of  her 
eyebrows,     which    was    gradually    being/ 
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smoothed  aAvav  altogether,  "youVe  just  like 
the  hoys  after  the  holidays.  They  would 
buy  lots  of  things  every  time  the  cake-wom- 
an came — and  she  came  every  day — till 
they'd  spent  all  their  money.  You  can't 
always  have  cakes,  you  know,  and  then 
you'll  miss  them." 

"But  I  shall  have  cakes  always,"  an- 
swered Dr.  John. 

"ISTobody  has  them  always,"  she  said,  in 
an  authoritative  tone,  "  and  you  won't  like 
being  poor.  "We  were  so  poor  we  daren't 
buy  as  much  as  we  could  eat ;  and  our  boots 
wore  out  at  the  toes.  You  like  to  have 
nice  boots,  and  gloves,  and  things,  so  you 
must  learn  to  take  care  of  your  money,  and 
not  waste  it  like  this." 

''  I'm  not  wasting  my  money,  little  wom- 
an," he  replied,  "when  I  buy  pretty  things 
for  you  and  Olivia." 

"  Why  doesn't  Dr.  Martin  do  it  then?  " 


she  asked;  "he  never  spends  his  money  in 
that  sort  of  way.  Why  doesn't  he  give 
auntie  as  many  things  as  yon  do  ? " 

Martin  had  been  listening  to  Minima's 
rebukes  with  a  smile  upon  his  face ;  but 
now  it  clouded  a  little,  and  I  knew  he 
glanced  across  to  me.  I  appeared  deeply 
absorbed  in  the  book  I  held  in  my  hand, 
and  he  did  not  see  that  I  was  listening  and 
watching  attentively. 

"  Minima,"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone,  as  if 
he  did  not  care  that  even  she  should  hear, 
"  I  gave  her  aU  I  had  worth  giving  when  I 
saw  her  first." 

"That's  just  how  it  will  be  with  you, 
Dr.  John,"  exclaimed  Minima,  triumphant- 
ly, "you'll  give  us  every  thing  you  have, 
and  then  you'll  have  nothing  left  for  your- 
self." 

But  stiU,  unless  Martin  had  taken  back 
what  he  gave  to  me  so  long  ago,  his  conduct 
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was  very  mysterious  io  me.  He  did  not 
come  to  Fulham  half  as  often  as  Di.  John 
did ;  and  when  he  came  he  spent  most  of 
the  time  in  long,  professional  discussions 
with  Dr.  Senior.  They  told  me  he  was  de- 
voted to  his  profession,  and  it  really  seemed  as 
if  he  had  not  time  to  think  of  any  thing  else. 

Neither  had  I  very  much  time  for  brood- 
ing over  any  subject,  for  guests  began  to 
frequent  the  house,  which  became  much 
gayer.  Dr.  Senior  said,  now  there  was  a 
young  hostess  in  it.  The  quiet  evenings  of 
autumn  and  winter  were  gone,  and  instead 
of  them  our  engagements  accumulated  on 
our  hands,  until  I  very  rarely  met  Martin 
except  at  some  entertainment,  where  we 
were  surrounded  by  strangers.  Martin  was 
certainly  at  a  disadvantage  among  a  crowd 
of  mere  acquaintances,  where  Dr.  John  was 
quite  at  home.  He  was  not  as  handsome, 
and  he  did  not  possess  the  same  ease  and 
animation.  So  he  was  a  little  apt  to  get 
into  corners  with  Dr.  Senior's  scientific 
friends,  and  to  be  somewhat  awkward  and 
dull  if  he  were  forced  into  gayer  society. 
Dr.  John  called  him  glum. 

But  he  was  not  glum ;  I  resented  that, 
till  Dr.  John  begged  my  pardon.  Martin 
did  not  smile  as  quickly  as  Dr.  John,  he 
was  not  forever  ready  with  a  simper,  but 
when  he  did  smile  it  had  ten  times  more 
expression.  I  liked  to  watch  for  it,  for  the 
light  that  came  into  his  eyes  now  and  then, 
breaking  through  his  gravity  as  the  sun 
breaks  through  the  clouds  on  a  dull  day. 

Perhaps  he  thought  I  liked  to  be  free. 
Yes,  free  from  tyranny,  but  not  free  from 
love.  It  is  a  poor  thing  to  have  no  one's 
love  encircling  you,  a  poor  freedom  that. 
A  little  clew  came  to  my  hand  one  day,  the 
other  end  of  which  might  lead  me  to  the 
secret  of  Martin's  reserve  and  gloom.  He 
and  Dr.  Senior  were  talking  together,  as 
they  paced  to  and  fro  about  the  lawn,  com- 
ing up  the  walk  from  the  river-side  to  the 
house,  and  then  back  again.  I  was  seated 
just  within  the  drawing-room  window, 
which  was  open.  They  knew  I  was  there, 
but  they  did  not  guess  how  keen  my  hear- 
ing was  for  any  thing  that  Martin  said.  It 
was  only  a  word  or  two  here  and  there  that 
I  caught. 


"  If  you  were  not  in  the  way,"  said  Dr. 
Senior,  "John  would  have  a  good  chance, 
and  there  is  no  one  in  the  world  I  would 
sooner  welcome  as  a  daughter." 

"  They  are  like  one  another,"  answered 
Martin  ;  "  have  you  never  seen  it  ?  " 

What  more  they  said  I  did  not  hear,  but 
it  seemed  a  little  clearer  to  me  after  that 
why  Martin  kept  aloof  from  me,  and  left  me 
to  ride,  and  talk,  and  laugh  with  his  friend 
Jack.  Why,  they  did  not  know  that  I  was 
happier  silent  beside  Martin,  than  laughing 
most  merrily  with  Dr.  Jo}in.  So  little  did 
they  understand  me ! 

Just  before  Lent,  which  was  a  busy 
season  with  him.  Monsieur  Laurentie  paid 
us  his  promised  visit,  and  brought  us  news 
from  Ville-en-bois.  The  money  that  had 
been  lying  in  the  bank,  which  I  could  not 
touch,  whatever  my  necessities  were,  had 
accumulated  to  more  than  three  thousand 
pounds,  and  out  of  this  sum  were  to  come 
the  funds  for  making  Ville-en-bois  the  best- 
drained  parish  in  Normandy.  Nothing 
could  exceed  Monsieur  Laurentie's  happi- 
ness in  choosing  a  design  for  a  village  foun- 
tain, and  in  examining  plans  for  a  village 
hospital.  For,  in  case  any  serious  illness 
should  break  out  again  among  them,  a  sim- 
ple little  hospital  was  to  be  built  upon  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  where  the  wind  sweeps 
across  leagues  of  meadow-land  and  heather. 

"  I  am  too  happy,  madame,"  said  the 
cur6 ;  "  my  people  will  die  no  more  of  fever, 
and  we  will  teach  them  many  English  ways. 
When  will  you  come  again,  and  see  what 
you  have  done  for  us  ?  " 

"  I  will  come  in  the  autumn,"  I  answered. 

"  And  you  will  come  alone  ? "  he  con- 
tinued. 

"  Yes,  quite  alone,"  I  answered,  "  or 
with  Minima  only." 
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Yet  while  I  told  Monsieur  Laurentie 
seriously  that  I  should  go  alone  to  Ville-en- 
bois  in  the  autumn,  I  did  not  altogether  be- 
lieve it.  We  often  speak  in  half-falsehoods, 
even  to  ourselves. 
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Dr.  Senior's  lawn,  in  which  he  takes 
great  pride,  slopes  gently  down  to  the  riv- 
er, and  ends  with  a  stone  parapet,  over 
which  it  is  exceedingly  pleasant  to  lean,  and 
watch  idly  the  flowing  of  the  water,  which 
seems  to  loiter  almost  reluctantly  hefore 
passing  on  to  "Westminster,  and  the  wharves 
and  docks  of  the  city.  On  the  opposite 
bank  grows  a  cluster  of  cedars,  with  rich, 
dark-green  branches,  showing  nearly  black 
against  the  pale  blue  of  the  sky.  In  our 
own  lawn  there  stand  three  fine  elms,  a 
colony  for  song-birds,  under  which  the  turf 
is  carefully  kept  as  smooth  and  soft  as  vel- 
vet ;  and  seats  are  set  beneath  their  shad- 
ow, where  one  can  linger  for  hours,  seeing 
the  steamers  and  pleasure-boats  passing  to 
and  fro,  and  catching  now  and  then  a  burst 
of  music  or  laughter,  softened  a  little  by  the 
distance.  My  childhood  had  trained  me  to 
be  fond  of  living  out-of-doors  ;  and,  when 
the  spring  came,  I  spent  most  of  my  days 
under  these  elm-trees,  in  the  fitful  sunshine 
and  showers  of  an  English  April  and  May, 
8uch  as  I  had  never  known  before. 

From  one  of  these  trees  I  could  see  very 
well  any  one  who  went  in  or  out  through 
the  gate.  But  it  was  not  often  that  I  cared 
to  sit  there,  for  Martin  came  only  in  an 
evening,  when  his  day's  work  was  done,  and 
even  then  his  coming  was  an  uncertainty. 
Dr.  John  seldom  missed  visiting  us,  but 
Martin  was  often  absent  for  days.  That 
made  me  watch  all  the  more  eagerly  for  his 
coming,  and  feel  how  cruelly  fast  the  time 
fled  when  he  was  with  us. 

But  one  Sunday  afternoon  in  April  I 
chose  my  seat  there,  behind  the  tree  where 
I  could  see  the  gate,  without  being  too 
plainly  seen  myself.  Martin  had  promised 
Dr.  Senior  he  would  come  down  to  Fulham 
with  Dr.  John  that  afternoon,  if  possible. 
The  river  was  quieter  than  on  other  days, 
and  all  the  world  seemed  calmer.  It  was 
such  a  day  as  the  one  in  Sark,  two  years 
ago,  when  I  slipped  from  the  clifis,  and  Tar- 
dif  was  obliged  to  go  across  to  Guernsey  to 
fetch  a  doctor  for  me.  I  wondered  if  Mar- 
tin ever  thought  of  it  on  such  a  day  as  this. 
But  men  do  not  remember  little  things  like 
these  as  women  do. 

I  heard  the  click  of  the  gate  at  last,  and. 


looking  round  the  great  trunk  of  the  tree,  I 
saw  them  come  in  together.  Dr.  John  and 
Martin.  He  had  kept  his  promise  then  ! 
Minima  was  gone  out  somewhere  with  Dr. 
Senior,  or  she  would  have  run  to  meet  them, 
and  so  brought  them  to  the  place  where  I 
was  half-hidden. 

However,  they  might  see  my  dress  if 
they  chose.  They  ought  to  see  it.  I  was  not 
going  to  stand  up  and  show  myself.  If 
they  were  anxious  to  find  me,  and  come  to 
me,  it  was  quite  simple  enough. 

But  my  heart  sank  when  Martin  marched 
straight  on,  and  entered  the  house  alone, 
while  Dr.  John  came  as  direct  as  an  arrow 
toward  me.  They  knew  I  was  there,  then ! 
Yet  Martin  avoided  me,  and  left  his  friend 
to  chatter  and  laugh  the  time  away.  I  was 
in  no  mood  for  laughing ;  I  could  rather 
have  wept  bitter  tears  of  vexation  and  dis- 
appointment. But  Dr.  John  was  near 
enough  now  for  me  to  discern  a  singular 
gravity  upon  hi^  usually  gay  face. 

"  Is  there  any  thing  the  matter?  "  I  ex- 
claimed, starting  to  my  feet  and  hastening 
to  meet  him.  He  led  me  back  again  silently 
to  my  seat,  and  sat  down  beside  me,  still  in 
silence.     Strange  conduct  in  Dr.  John  ! 

"  Tell  me  what  is  the  matter,"  I  said, 
not  doubting  now  that  there  was  some 
trouble  at  hand.  Dr.  John's  face  flushed, 
and  he  threw  his  hat  down  on  the  grass 
and  pushed  his  hair  back  fi-om  his  forehead. 
Then  he  laid  his  hand  upon  mine,  for  a  mo- 
ment only. 

"Olivia,"  he  said,  very  seriously,  "do 
you  love  me  ?  " 

The  question  came  upon  me  like  a  shock 
from  a  galvanic  battery.  He  and  I  had  been 
very  frank  and  friendly  together ;  a  pleasant 
friendship,  which  had  seemed  to  me  as  safe 
as  that  of  a  brother.  Besides,  he  knew  all 
that  Martin  had  done  and  borne  for  my  sake. 
With  my  disappointment  there  was  min- 
gled a  feeling  of  indignation  against  his 
treachery  toward  his  friend.  I  sat  watch- 
ing the  glistening  of  the  water  through  the 
pillars  of  the  parapet  till  my  eyes  were 
dazzled. 

"  I  scarcely  understand  what  you  say,"  I 
answered,  after  a  long  pause;  "you  know  I 
care  for  you  all.     If  you  mean,  do  I  love 
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you  as  I  love  your  father  and  [MoDsieur 
Laurentie,  why,  yes,'  I  do." 

"  Very  good,  Olivia,"  he  said. 

That  was  so  odd  of  him,  that  I  turned 
and  looked  steadily  into  his  face.  It  was 
not  half  as  grave  as  before,  and  there  was  a 
twinkle  ia  his  eyes  as  if  another  half  minute 
would  make  him  as  gay  and  light-hearted 
as  ever. 

"Whatever  did  you  come  and  ask  me 
such  a  question  for?  "  I  inquired,  rather  pet- 
tishly. 

"  "Was  there  any  harm  in  it  ?  "  he  re- 
joined. 

"Yes,  there  was  harm  in  it,"  I  an- 
swered ;  "  it  has  made  me  very  uncomfort- 
able. I  thought  you  were  going  out  of 
your  miad.  If  you  meant  nothing  but  to 
make  me  say  I  liked  you,  you  should  have 
expressed  yourself  differently.  Of  course,  I 
love  you  all,  and  all  alike." 

"Very  good,"  he  said  again. 

I  felt  so  angry  that  I  was  about  to  get 
up,  and  go  away  to  my  own  room  ;  but  he 
caught  my  dress,  and  implored  me  to  stay  a 
little  longer. 

"  I'll  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,"  he  said ; 
"I  promised  that  dear  old  dolt  Martin  to 
come  straight  to  you,  and  ask  you  if  you 
loved  me,  in  so  many  words.  "Well,  I've 
kept  my  promise ;  and  now  I'll  go  and  teU 
him  you  say  you  love  us  all,  and  all  alike." 

"IsTo,"  I  answered,  "you  shall  not  go 
and  tell  him  that.  What  could  put  it  into 
Dr.  Martin's  head  that  I  was  in  love  with 
yon  ?  " 

""Why  shouldn't  you  be  in  love  with 
me? "  retorted  Dr.  John ;  "  Martin  assures  me 
that  I  am  much  handsomer  than  he  is — a 
more  eligible  ^arti  in  every  respect.  I  sup- 
pose I  shall  have  an  income,  apart  fi'om  our 
practice,  at  least  ten  times  larger  than  his. 
I  am  much  more  sought  after  generally; 
one  cannot  help  seeing  that.  "Why  should 
you  not  be  in  love  with  me  ?  " 

I  did  not  deign  to  reply  to  him,  and  Jack 
leaned  forward  a  little  to  look  into  my  face. 

"Olivia,"  he  continued,  "that  is  part  of 
what  Martin  says.  "We  have  just  been 
speaking  of  you  as  we  came  down  to  Ful- 
ham — never  before.  He  maintains  he  is 
boxmd  in  honor  to  leave  you  as  free  as  pos- 


sible to  make  your  choice,  not  merely  be- 
tween us,  but  from  the  number  of  feUows 
who  have  found  their  way  down  here,  since 
you  came.  You  made  one  fatal  mistake,  he 
says,  through  your  complete  ignorance  of 
the  world ;  and  it  is  his  duty  to  take  care 
that  you  do  not  make  a  second  mistake, 
through  any  gratitude  you  might  feel  tow- 
ard him.  He  would  not  be  satisfied  with 
gratitude.  Besides,  he  has  discovered  that 
he  is  not  so  great  a  prize  as  he  fancied, 
as  long  as  he  lived  in  Guernsey ;  and  you 
are  a  richer  prize  than  you  seemed  to  be 
then.  "With  your  fortune  you  ought  to 
make  a  much  better  match  than  with  a 
young  physician,  who  has  to  push  his  way 
among  a  host  of  competitors.  Lastly,  Mar- 
tin said,  for  I'm  merely  repeating  his  own 
arguments  to  you:  'Do  you  think  I  can  put 
her  happiness  and  mine  into  a  balance,  and 
coolly  calculate  which  has  the  greater 
weight  ?  If  I  had  to  choose  for  her,  I 
should  not  hesitate  between  you  and  me.' 
!N"ow  I  have  told  you  the  sum  of  our  con- 
versation, Olivia." 

Every  word  Dr.  John  had  spoken  had 
thrown  clearer  light  upon  Martin's  conduct. 
He  had  been  afraid  I  should  feel  myself 
bound  to  him ;  and  the  very  fact  that  he 
had  once  told  me  he  loved  me,  had  made  it 
more  difficult  to  him  to  say  so  a  second 
time.  He  would  not  have  any  love  from 
me  as  a  duty.  If  I  did  not  love  him  fully, 
with  my  whole  heart,  choosing  him  after 
knowing  others  with  whom  I  could  com- 
pare him,  he  would' not  receive  any  lesser 
gift  from  me. 

""What  will  you  do,  my  dear  Olivia?" 
asked  Dr.  John. 

"What  can  I  do ?"  I  said. 

"Go  to  him,"  he  urged;  "he  is  alone. 
I  saw  him  a  moment  ago,  looking  out  at  us 
from  the  drawing-room  window.  The  old 
fellow  is  making  up  his  mind  to  see  you  and 
me  happy  together,  and  to  conceal  his  owti 
sorrow.  God  bless  him !  Olivia,  my  dear 
girl,  go  to  him." 

"  0  Jack!  "  I  cried,  "I  cannot." 

"I  don't  see  why  you  cannot,"  he  an- 
swered, gayly.  "You  are  trembling,  and 
your  face  goes  from  white  to  red,  and  then 
white  again ;  but  you  have  not  lost  the  use 
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of  your  limbs,  or  your  tongue.  If  you  take 
my  arm,  it  will  not  be  very  difficult  to  cross 
the  lawn.  Come  ;  he  is  the  best  fellow  liv- 
ing, and  worth  walking  a  dozen  yards 
for." 

Jack  drew  my  hand  through  his  arm, 
and  led  me  across  the  smooth  lawn.  We 
caught  a  glimpse  of  Martin  looking  out  at 
us ;  but  he  turned  away  in  an  instant,  and 
I  could  not  see  the  expression  of  his 
face.  Would  he  think  we  were  coming 
to  tell  him  that  he  had  wasted  all  his  love 
upon  a  girl  not  worthy  of  a  tenth  part  of 
it? 

The  glass  doors,  which  opened  upon  the 
lawn,  had  been  thrown  back  all  day,  and 
we  could  see  distinctly  into  the  room.  Mar- 
tin was  standing  at  the  other  end  of  it,  ap- 
parently absorbed  in  examining  a  painting, 
which  he  must  have  seen  a  thousand  times. 
The  doors  creaked  a  little  as  I  passed 
through  them,  but  he  did  nut  turn  round. 
Jack  gave  my  hand  a  parting  squeeze,  and 
left  me  there  in  the  open  door-way,  scarcely 
knowing  whether  to  go  on,  and  speak  to 
Martin,  or  run  away  to  my  room,  and  leave 
him  to  take  his  own  time. 

I  believe  I  should  have  run  away,  but  I 
heard  Minima's  voice  behind  me,  calling 
shrilly  to  Dr.  John,  and  I  could  not  bear  to 
face  him  again.  Taking  my  courage  in  both 
hands,  I  stepped  quickly  across  the  floor, 
for  if  I  had  hesitated  longer  my  heart  would 
have  failed  me.  Scarcely  a  moment  had 
passed  since  Jack  left  me,  and  Martin  had 
not  turned  his  head,  yet  it  seemed  an  age. 

"Martin,"  I  whispered,  as  I  stood  close 
behind  him,  "how  could  you  be  so  foolish 
as  to  send  Dr.  John  to  me  ?  " 


CHAPTER  THE   TWENTY-EIGHTH. 

PALMY   DATS. 

We  were  married  as  soon  as  the  season 
was  over,  when  Martin's  fashionable  pa- 
tients were  all  going  away  from  town.  Ours 
was  a  very  quiet  wedding,  for  I  had  no 
friends  on  my  side,  and  Martin's  cousin 
Julia  could  not  come,  for  she  had  a  baby 
not  a  month  old,  and  Captain  Carey  could 


not  leave  them.  Johanna  Carey  and  Mini- 
ma were  my  bridesmaids,  and  Jack  was 
Martin's  groomsman. 

On  our  way  home  from  Switzerland,  in 
the  early  autumn,  we  went  down  from 
Paris  to  Falaise,  and  through  Noireau  to 
Ville-en-bois.  From  Falaise  every  part  of 
the  road  was  full  of  associations  to  me. 
This  was  the  long,  weary  journey  which 
Minima  and  I  had  taken,  alone,  in  a  dark 
November  night ;  and  here  were  the  nar- 
row, and  dirty  streets  of  Noireau,  which  we 
had  so  often  trodden,  cold,  and  hungry,  and 
friendless.  Martin  said  little  about  it,  but  I 
knew  by  his  face,  and  by  the  tender  care  he 
lavished  upon  me,  that  his  mind  was  as  full 
of  it  as  mine  was. 

There  was  no  reason  for  us  to  stay  even 
a  day  in  Noireau,  and  we  hurried  through 
it  on  our  way  to  Ville-en-bois.  This  road 
was  still  more  memorable  to  me,  for  we  had 
traversed  it  on  foot. 

"  See,  Martin  !  "  I  cried,  "  there  is  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  still,  where  Minima  and  I 
sat  down  to  rest.  I  am  glad  the  tree  is 
there  yet.  If  we  were  not  in  a  hurry,  you 
and  I  would  sit  there  now ;  it  is  so  lonely 
and  still,  and  scarcely  a  creature  passes  this 
way.  It  is  delicious  to  be  lonely  sometimes. 
How  foot-sore  and  famished  we  were,  walk- 
ing along  this  rough  part  of  the  road  !  Mar- 
tin, I  almost  wish  our  little  Minima  were 
with  us.  There  is  the  common!  If  you 
will  look  steadilj'^,  you  can  just  see  the  top 
of  the  cross,  against  the  black  line  of  fir- 
trees,  on  the  far  side." 

I  was  getting  so  excited  that  I  could 
speak  no  longer ;  but  Martin  held  my  hand 
in  his,  and  I  clasped  it  more  and  more  tight- 
ly as  we  drew  nearer  to  the  cross,  where 
Minima  and  I  had  sat  down  at  the  foot,  for- 
lorn and  lost,  in  the  dark  shadows  of  the 
coming  night.  Was  it  possible  that  I  was 
the  same  Olivia  ? 

But  as  we'  came  in  sight  of  the  little 
grove  of  cypresses  and  yews,  we  could  dis- 
cern a  crowd  of  women,  in  their  snow-white 
caps,  and  of  men  and  boys,  in  blue  blouses. 
The  hollow  beat  of  a  drum  reached  our  ears 
afar  oflf,  and  after  it  the  shrill  notes  of  a 
violin  and  fife  playing  a  merry  tune.  Mon- 
sieur Laurentie  appeared  in  the  foreground 
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of  the  multitude,  bareheaded,  long  before  we 
reached  the  spot. 

"0  Martin!"  I  said,  "let  us  get  out, 
and  send  the  carriage  back,  and  walk  up 
with  them  to  the  village." 

"  And  my  wife's  luggage  ? "  he  an- 
swered, "  and  all  the  toys  and  presents  she 
has  brought  from  Paris?  " 

It  was  true  that  the  carriage  was  incon- 
veniently full  of  parcels,  for  I  do  not  think 
that  I  had  forgotten  one  of  Monsieur  Lau- 
rentie's  people.  But  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  ride  among  them,  while  they  were 
walking. 

"Every  man  will  carry  something,"  I 
said.     "Martin,  I  must  get  out." 

It  was  Monsieur  Laurentie  who  opened 

the  carriage-door  for  me ;  but  the  people 

did  not  give  him  time  for  a  ceremonious 

\alutation.     They  thronged  about  us  with 

vi^ats  as  hearty  as  an  English  hurrah. 

\  "All  the  world  is  here  to  meet  us,  mon- 
sienr,"  I  said. 

"Madame,  I  have  also  the  honor  of  pre- 
senting to  you  two  strangers  from  Eng- 
land," answered  Monsieur  Laurentie,  while 
the  people  fell  back  to  make  way  for  them. 
Jack  and  Minima !  both  wild  with  delight. 
We  learned  afterward,  as  we  marched  up 
the  valley  to  Yille-en-bois,  that  Dr.  Senior 
had  taken  Jack's  place  in  Brook  Street,  and 
insisted  upon  him  and  Minima  giving  us  this 
surprise.  Our  procession,  headed  by  the 
drum,  the  fife,  and  the  violin,  passed  through 
the  village  street,  from  every  window  of 
which  a  little  flag  fluttered  gayly,  and  stopped 
before  the  presbytery,  where  Monsieur  Lau- 
rentie dismissed  it,  after  a  last  vivat. 

The  next  stage  of  our  homeward  journey 
was  made  in  Monsieur  Laurentie's  char  a 
lanes,  from  Yille-en-bois  to  Granville — Jack 
and  Minima  had  returned  direct  to  England, 
but  we  were  to  visit  Guernsey  on  the  way. 
Captain  Carey  and  Julia  made  it  a  point  that 
we  should  go  to  see  them,  and  their  baby, 
before  settling  down  in  our  London  home. 
Martin  was  welcomed  with  almost  as  much 
enthusiasm  in  St.  Peter-port  as  I  had  been 
in  little  Yille-en-bois. 

From  our  room  in  Captain  Carey's  house 
I  could  look  at  Sark  lying  along  the  sea, 
with  a  belt  of  foam  encircling  it.    At  times. 


early  in  the  morning,  or  when  the  sunset 
light  fell  upon  it,  I  could  distinguish  the  old 
windmill,  and  the  church  breaking  the  level 
line  of  the  summit;  and  I  could  even  see  the 
brow  of  the  knoll  behind  Tardifs  cottage. 
But  day  after  day  the  sea  between  us  was 
rough,  and  the  westerly  breeze  blew  across 
the  Atlantic,  driving  the  waves  before  it. 
There  was  no  steamer  going  across,  and 
Captain  Carey's  yacht  could  not  brave  the 
winds.  I  began  to  be  afraid  that  Martin 
and  I  would  not  visit  the  place,  which  of  all 
others  in  this  half  of  the  world  was  dearest 
to  me. 

"To-morrow,"  said  Martin  one  night, 
after  scanning  the  sunset,  the  sky,  and  the 
storm-glass,  "  if  you  can  be  up  at  five  o'clock, 
we  will  cross  to  Sark." 

I  was  up  at  four,  in  the  first  gray  dawn 
of  a  September  morning.  "We  had  the  yacht 
to  ourselves,  for  Captain  Carey  declined 
running  the  risk  of  being  weather-bound  on 
the  island — a  risk  which  we  were  willing  to 
chance.  The  Havre  Gosselin  was  still  in 
morning  shadow  when  we  ran  into  it ;  but 
the  water  between  us  and  Guernsey  was 
sparkling  and  dancing  in  the  early  light,  as 
we  slowly  climbed  the  rough  path  of  the 
cliff.  My  eyes  were  dazzled  with  the  sun- 
shine, and  dim  with  tears,  when  I  first 
caught  sight  of  the  little  cottage  of  Tardif, 
who  was  stretching  out  his  nets,  on  the 
stone  causeway  under  the  windows.  Mar- 
tin called  to  him,  and  he  flung  down  his 
nets  and  ran  to  meet  us. 

"  We  are  come  to  spend  the  day  with 
you,  Tardif,"  I  cried,  when  he  was  within 
hearing  of  my  voice. 

"It  wUl  be  a  day  from  heaven,"  he  said, 
taking  off  his  fisherman's  cap,  and  looking 
round  at  the  blue  sky  with  its  scattered 
clouds,  and  the  sea  with  its  scattered  islets. 

It  was  like  a  day  from  heaven.  We  wan- 
dered about  the  cliffs,  visiting  every  spot 
which  was  most  memorable  to  either  of  us, 
and  Tardif  rowed  us  in  his  boat  past  the 
entrance  of  the  Gouliot  Caves.  He  was 
very  quiet,  but  he  listened  to  our  free  talk 
together,  for  I  could  not  think  of  good  old 
Tardif  as  any  stranger ;  and  he  seemed  to 
watch  us  both,  with  a  far-off,  faithful,  quiet 
look  upon  his  face.     Sometimes  I  fancied 
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he  did  not  hear  what  we  were  saying, 
and  again  his  eves  would  brighten  with  a 
sudden  gleam,  as  if  his  whole  soul  and  heart 
shone  through  them  upon  us.  It  was  the 
last  day  of  our  holiday,  for  in  the  morning 
we  were  about  to  return  to  London,  and  to 
work ;  but  it  was  such  a  perfect  day  as  I 
had  never  known  before. 

"  You  are  quite  happy,  Mrs.  Martin 
Dobree  ?  "  said  Tardif  to  nie,  when  we  were 
parting  from  him. 

"  I  did  not  know  I  could  ever  be  so 
happy,"  I  answered. 

"We  saw  him  to  the  last  moment  standing 
on  the  cliflf,  and  waving  his  hat  to  us  high 
above  his  head.  !Now  and  then  there  came 
a  shout  aeross  the  water.  Before  we  were 
quite  beyond  ear-shot,  we  heard  Tardif's 
voice  calling  amid  the  splashing  of  the 
waves : 

"  God  be  with  you,  my  friends.  Adieu, 
mam'zellel  " 


CHAPTEE   THE   TWEN'TY-NTN'TH. 

A   P0ST3CEIPT   ET   ilAETHT   DOBEEE. 

YoTj  may  describe  to  a  second  person, 
with  the  most  minute  and  exact  fidelity  in 
yonr  power,  the  leading  and  critical  events 
in  your  life,  and  you  will  find  that  some 
trifle  of  his  own  experience  is  ten  times 
more  vivid  to  his  mind.  You  narrate  to 
your  friend,  whom  you  have  not  met  for 
many  years,  the  incident  that  has  turned 
the  whole  current  of  your  existence ;  and 
after  a  minute  or  two  of  musing,  he  asks 
you,  "Do  you  remember  the  day  we  two 
went  bird-nesting  on  Gull's  Cliflt"? "  That 
day  of  boyish  daring  and  of  narrow  escapes 
is  more  real  to  him  than  your  deepest 
troubles  or  keenest  joys.  The  brain  receives 
but  slightly  second-hand  impressions. 

I  had  told  Olivia  faithfully  all  my  dilem- 
mas with  regard  to  Julia  and  the  Careys; 
and  she  had  seemed  to  listen  with  intense 
interest.  Certainly  it  was  during  those  four 
bewildering  and  enchanted  months  immedi- 
ately preceding  our  marriage,  and  no  doubt 
the  narrative  was  interwoven  with  many  a 
topic  of  quite  a  different  character.  How- 
ever that  might  be,  I  was  surprised  to  find 


that  Olivia  was  not  half  as  nervous  and 
anxious  as  I  felt,  when  we  were  nearing 
Guernsey  on  our  visit  to  Julia  and  Captain 
Carey.  Julia  had  seen  her  but  once,  and 
that  for  a  few  minutes  only  in  Sark.  On 
her  account  she  had  suffered  the  severest 
mortification  a.  woman  can  undergo.  How 
would  she  receive  my  wife  ? 

Olivia  did  not  know,  though  I  did,  that 
Julia  was  somewhat  frigid  and  distant  in 
her  manner,  even  while  thoroughly  hospi- 
table in  her  welcome.  Olivia  felt  the  hos- 
pitality; I  felt  the  frigidity.  Julia  called 
her  "  Mrs.  Dobree."  It  was  the  first  time 
she  had  been  addressed  by  that  name :  and 
her  blush  and  smile  were  exquisite  to  me, 
but  they  did  not  thaw  Julia  in  the  least.  I 
began  to  fear  that  there  would  be  between 
them  that  strange,  uncomfortable,  east-wind 
coolness,  which  so  often  exists  between  the 
two  women  a  man  most  loves. 

It  was  the  baby  that  did  it.  Nothing  on 
earth  could  be  more  charmkig,  or  more  win- 
ning, than  Olivia's  delight  over  that  child. 
It  was  the  first  baby  she  had  ever  had  in 
her  arms,  sTie  told  ns  ;  and  to  see  her  sitting 
in  the  low  rocking-chair,  with  her  head  bent 
over  it,  and  to  watch  her  dainty  way  of 
handling  it,  was  quite  a  picture.  Captain 
Carey  had  an  artist's  eye,  and  was  in  rap- 
tures ;  Julia  had  a  mother's  eye,  and  was  so 
won  by  Olivia's  admiration  of  her  baby, 
that  the  thin  crust  of  ice  melted  from  her 
like  the  arctic  snows  before  a  Greenland 
summer. 

I  was  not  in  the  least  surprised  when, 
two  days  or  so  before  we  left  Guernsey, 
.Julia  spoke  to  us  with  some  solemnity  of 
tone  and  expression. 

"My  dear,  Olivia,"  she  said,  "  and  you, 
Martin,  Arnold  and  I  would  consider  it  a 
token  of  your  friendship  for  ns  both,  if  you 
two  would  stand  as  sponsors  for  our  child." 

"  "With  the  greatest  pleasure,  Julia,"  I 
replied ;  and  Olivia  crossed  the  hearth  to 
kiss  her,  and  sat  down  on  the  sofa  at  her  side. 

"  "We  have  decided  upon  calling  her 
Olivia,"  continued  Julia,  stroking  my  wife's 
hand  with  a  caressing  touch — "Olivia 
Carey !  That  sounds  extremely  well,  and  is 
quite  new  in  the  island.  I  think  it  sounds 
even  better  than  Olivia  Dobree." 
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As  we  all  agreed  tliat  no  name  could 
sound  better,  or  be  newer  in  Guernsey,  that 
question  was  immediately  settled.  There 
was  no  time  for  delay,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing we  carried  the  child  to  church  to  be 
christened.  As  we  were  returning  home- 
ward, Julia,  whose  face  had  worn  its  softest 
expression,  pressed  my  arm  with  a  clasp 
which  made  me  look  down  upon  her  ques- 
tiouingly.  Her  eyes  were  filled  with  tears, 
and  her  mouth  quivered.  Olivia  and  Cap- 
tain Carey  were  walking  on  in  front,  at  a 
more  rapid  pace  than  ours,  so  that  we  were 
in  fact  alone. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  I  asked,  hastily. 

"  O  Martin !  "  she  exclaimed,  "  we  are 
both  so  happy,  after  all !  I  wish  my  poor, 
dai'ling  aunt  could  only  have  foreseen  this  ! 
but,  don't  you  think,  as  we  are  both  so  hap- 
py, we  might  just  go  and  see  my  poor 
uncle  ?  Kate  Daltrey  is  away  in  Jersey,  I 
know  that  for  certain,  and  he  is  alone.  It 
would  give  him  so  much  pleasure.  Surely 
you  can  forgive  him  now." 

"  By  all  means  let  us  go,"  I  answered.  I 
had  not  heard  even  his  name  mentioned  be- 
fore, by  any  one  of  my  old  friends  in  Guern- 
sey. But,  as  Julia  said,  I  was  so  happy,  that 
I  was  ready  to  forgive  and  forget  all  ancient 
grievances.  Olivia  and  Captain  Carey  were 
already  out  of  sight ;  and  we  turned  into  a 
street  leading  to  Vauvert  Eoad. 

"  They  live  in  lodgings  now,"  remarked 
Julia,  as  we  went  slowly  up  the  steep  street, 
"  and  nobody  visits  them ;  not  one  of  my 
uncle's  old  friends.  They  have  plenty  to 
live  upon,  but  it  is  all  her  money.  I  do  not 
mean  to  let  them  get  upon  visiting  terms 
with  me — at  least,  not  Kate  Daltrey.  You 
know  the  house,  Martin  ?  " 

I  knew  nearly  every  house  in  St.  Peter- 
port,  but  this  I  remembered  particularly  as 
being  the  one  where  Mrs.  Foster  had  lodged 
when  she  was  in  Guernsey.  IJpon  inquiring 
for  Dr.  Dobr6e,  we  were  ushered  at  once, 
without  warning,  into  his  presence. 

Even  I  should  scarcely  have  recognized 
him.  His  figure  was  sunken  and  bent,  and 
his  clothes,  which  were  shabby,  sat  in  wrin- 
kles upon  him.  His  crisp  white  hair  had 
grown  thin  and  limp,  and  hung  untidily 
about  his  face.    He  had  not  shaved  for  a 


week.  His  waistcoat  was  sprinkled  over 
with  snuflT,  in  which  he  had  indulged  but 
sparingly  in  former  years.  There  was  not 
a  trace  of  his  old  jauntiness  and  display. 
This  was  a  rusty,  dejected  old  man,  with 
the  crow's-feet  very  plainly  marked  upon 
his  features. 

"Father!  "  I  said. 

"  Uncle  !  "  cried  Julia,  running  to  him, 
and  giving  him  a  kiss,  which  she  had  not 
meant  to  do,  I  am  sure,  when  we  entered 
the  house. 

He  shed  a  few  tears  at  the  sight  of  us, 
in  a  maudlin  manner  ;  and  he  continued  lan- 
guid and  sluggish  all  through  the  interview. 
It  struck  me  more  forcibly  than  any  other 
change  could  have  done,  that  he  never  once 
appeared  to  pluck  up  any  spirit,  or  attempt- 
ed to  recall  a  spark  of  his  ancient  spright- 
liness.  He  spoke  more  to  Julia  than  to 
me. 

"  My  love,"  he  said,  "  I  believed  I  knew 
a  good  deal  about  women,  but  I've  lived  to 
find  out  my  mistake.  You  and  your  be- 
loved aunt  were  angels.  This  one  never 
lets  me  have  a  penny  of  my  own  :  and  she 
locks  up  my  best  suit  when  she  goes  from 
home.  That  is  to  prevent  me  going  among 
my  own  friends.  She  is  in  Jersey  now ; 
but  she  would  not  hear  a  word  "of  me  going 
with  her,  not  one  word.  The  Bible  says : 
'  Jealousy  is  cruel  as  the  grave ;  the  coals 
thereof  are  coals  of  fire,  which  hath  a  most 
vehement  flame.'  Kate  is  jealous  of  me. 
I  get  nothing  but  black  looks  and  cold 
shoulders.  There  never  lived  a  cat  and  dog 
that  did  not  lead  a  more  comfortable  life 
than  Kate  leads  me." 

"You  shall  come  and  see  Arnold  and  me 
sometimes,  uncle,"  said  Julia. 

"  She  won't  let  me,"  he  replied,  with 
fresh  tears ;  "  she  won't  let  me  mention 
your  name,  or  go  past  your  house.  I  should 
very  much  like  to  see  Martin's  wife — a  very 
pretty  creature  they  say  she  is — but  I  dare 
not.  O  Julia !  how  little  a  man  knows 
what  is  before  him !  " 

We  did  not  prolong  our  visit,  for  it  was 
no  pleasure  to  any  one  of  us.  Dr.  Dobree 
himself  seemed  relieved  when  we  spoke  of 
going  away.  He  and  I  shook  hands  with 
one  another  gravely ;  it  was  the  first  time 
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we  bad  done  so  since  lie  had  announced  his 
intention  of  marrying  Kate  Daltrey. 

"Mv  son,"  he  said,  ''if  ever  you  should 
find  yourself  a  widower,  be  very  careful  bow 
you  select  your  second  wife." 

These  were  bis  parting  words  —  words 
which  chafed  me  sorely  as  a  young  husband 
in  his  honeymoon.  I  looked  round  when 
we  were  out  of  the  house,  and  caught  a 
glimpse  of  his  withered  face,  and  ragged 
white  hair,  as  he  peeped  from  behind  the 
curtain  at  us.  Julia  and  I  walked  on  in 
silence  till  we  reached  her  threshold. 

"Yet  I  am  not  sorry  we  went,  Mar- 
tin," she  observed,  in  a  tone  as  if  she  th  is 
summed  up  a  discussion  with  herself.  Xt  •• 
was  I  sorry. 

A  few  days  after  our  return  to  London, 
as  I  was  going  home  to  dinner,  I  met,  about 
half-way  along  Brook  Street,  Mrs.  Foster. 
For  the  first  time  since  my  marriage  I  was 
glad  to  be  alone ;  I  would  not  have  had 
Olivia  with  me  on  any  account.  But  the 
woman  was  coming  away  from  our  house, 
and  a  sudden  fear  flashed  across  me.  Could 
she  have  been  annoying  my  Olivia  ? 

"  Have  you  been  to  see  me  ?  "  I  asked  her, 
abruptly. 

""Why  should  I  come  to  see  you?  "  she 
retorted. 

"  Nor  my  wife  ?  "  I  said. 

"Why  shouldn't  I  go  to  see  Mrs.  Do- 
brde  ?  "  she  asked  again. 

I  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  secure 
Olivia,  and  to  gain  this  end  I  must  be 
firm.  But  the  poor  creature  looked  miser- 
able and  unhappy,  and  I  could  not  be  harsh 
toward  her. 

"Come,  Mrs.  Foster,"  I  said,  "let  us 
talk  reasonably  together.  You  know  as 
well  as  I  do  you  have  no  claim  upon  my 
wife ;  and  I  cannot  have  her  disturbed  and 
distressed  by  seeing  you ;    I  wish  her  to 


forget  all  the  past.  Did  I  not  fulfil  my 
promise  to  Foster?  Did  I  not  do  all  I  could 
for  him  ? " 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  sobbing,  "I  know 
you  did  all  you  could  to  save  my  husband's 
life." 

"Without  fee?"  I  said. 

"  Certainly.  We  were  too  poor  to  pay 
you." 

"  Give  me  my  fee  now,  then,"  I  replied. 
"Promise  me  to  leave  Olivia  alone.  Keep 
away  from  this  street,  and  do  not  thrust 
yourself  upon  her  at  any  time.  If  you  meet 
by  accident,  that  will  be  no  fault  of  yours.  I 
can  trust  you  to  keep  your  promise." 

She  stood  silent  and  irresolute  for  a  min- 
ute. Then  she  clasped  my  hand,  with  a 
strong  grip  for  a  woman's  fingers. 

"I  promise,"  she  said,  "for  you  were 
very  good  to  him." 

She  had  taken  a  step  or' two  into  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  when  I  ran  after  her 
for  one  more  word. 

"Mrs.  Foster,"  I  said,  "are  you  in 
want  ? " 

"I  can  always  keep  myself,"  she  an- 
swered, proudly  ;  "  I  earned  his  living  and 
my  own,  for  months  together.  Good-by, 
Martin  Dobr6e." 

"  Good-by,"  I  said.  She  turned  quickly 
from  me  round  a  corner  near  to  us ;  and  I 
have  not  seen  her  again  from  that  day  to 
this. 

Dr.  Senior  would  not  consent  to  part 
with  Minima,  even  to  Olivia.  She  promises 
fair  to  take  the  reins  of  the  household  at  a 
very  early  age,  and  to  hold  them  with  a 
tight  hand.  Already  Jack  is  under  her  au- 
thority, and  yields  to  it  with  a  very  droll 
submission.  She  is  so  old  for  her  years, 
and  he  is  so  young  for  his,  that — who  can 
tell  ?  Olivia  predicts  that  Jack  Senior  will 
always  be  a  bachelor. 


THE      END. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

PCRSUED. 

It  was  a  boisterous  winter's  night;  and  al- 
though the  long  straight  road  which  I  have  in 
my  mind  (for  to  the  first  scene  of  this  strange 
story  my  own  eyes  were  witness)  was  many  a 
mile  distant  from  the  coast,  you  might  have 
thought,  from  the  roaring  of  the  trees  that  lined 
one  side  of  it  for  miles,  that  it  skirted  the  very 
shore.  Now  and  then,  for  a  brief  space,  there 
was  a  lull,  but  only  that  the  Prince  of  the  Pow- 
ers of  the  Air  might  collect  his  forces  for  a  more 
strenuous  effort,  as  though  to  sweep  the  earth 
of  all  that  cumbered  it  which  man  had  made. 
The  young  moon  had  hidden  herself,  as  though 
in  terror,  and  it  was  but  seldom  that  the  clouds 
permitted  a  single  star  to  peer  through  their  hur- 
rying ranks  as  they  fled  like  a  beaten  anny 
across  the  sky. 

A  white  toll-house  and  a  white  gate  that 
stretched  across  the  road  could,  however,  he  just 
made  out,  gleaming  through  the  storm  ful  gloom ; 
but  even  these,  from  their  color,  looked  weird 
and  ghost-like,  and  by  no  means  relieved  the 
loneliness  and  desolation  of  the  scene.  Oppo- 
site the  toll-house  was  an  inn ;  but  being  built 
of  darker  material,  it  was  not  visible  :  not  a  light 
shone  from  its  many  windows,  for  the  hour  was 
three  o'clock,  and  all  its  inmates,  save  one,  were 
abed  and  slept — rocked  to  slumber  by  the  storm. 
Suddenly,  after  an  outburst  of  elemental  vio- 
lence that  outdid  all  that  had  preceded  it,  and 
which  was  dying  away  like  the  passionate  cry  of 
some  disappointed  beast  of  prey,  there  was  heard 
a  human  voice:  "Gate!  gate!"  It  must  have 
proceeded  from  powerful  lungs  indeed,  since  it 
was  repeated  before  the  galloping  of  horses' 
hoofs  and  the  noise  of  wheels  could  be  heard, 
which  proclaimed  the  approach  of  the  vehicle 
which  carried  him  who  uttered  this  impetuous 
summons. 

"Gate!  gate!" 

"Curse  the  fellow,  he's  asleep!"  exclaimed 
another  voice.  "  Get  out,  Dick,  and  lift  it  otF 
its  hinges.     Hei*e;  take  a  lamp." 

As  the  speaker  leans  hurriedly  forward  to 
take  one  of  the  dog-cart  lamps  from  its  place, 
the  light  is  thrown  full  upon  him.  A  tall,  black- 
bearded  man,  very  handsome,  though  long  past 
his  youth ;  his  stooping  position  brings  the  blood 
into  his  face  a  little,  else  it  would  be  very  pale ; 


his  eyes  are  fiery  and  blood-shot.  You  would 
say  he  was  a  drunkard  but  for  the  steadiness  of 
hand  with  which  he  disengages  the  lamp,  and 
hands  it  to  his  fellow,  notwithstanding  the  fury 
of  the  wind,  which  is  once  more  up  and  roaring, 
and  the  impatient  pawing  of  the  raare  he  holds 
in  his  iron  gripe.  She  is  bay,  but,  flecked  with 
her  own  foam,  she  looks  in  the  darkness  black 
and  white.  His  lower  lip  is  bleeding,  bitten 
through,  perhaps,  in  his  irritation  and  impa- 
tience ;  and  on  his  shirt-front,  among  its  coral 
studs,  there  is  a  red  spot  which  is  not  coral,  but 
blood.  He  is  in  evening  dress,  and  notwith- 
standing the  wild  inclemency  of  the  night,  has 
no  great-coat  or  wrapper  of  any  kind.  By  his 
face  and  dress,  you  would  take  him  for  a  gen- 
tleman ;  no  one  with  brains  could  possibly  take 
him  for  a  vulgar  person  ;  but  if  a  gentleman,  he 
is  plainly  not  one  of  the  conventional  type,  who 
never  hurries  himself,  nor  gets  in  a  passion. 
His  eyes  are  flaming  with  rage ;  and  he  pours 
upon  the  turnpike  gate  anathemas  so  choice,  and 
yet  various,  that  it  seems  quite  a  pity  to  waste 
them  on  an  inanimate  object.  If  the  turnpike 
man  would  but  put  his  head  out  of  window ! 
But  that  neglectful  official,  who  has  a  son  at 
sea,  is  dreaming  of  a  great  tempest  in  the  trop- 
ics, which  Jack  described  to  him  in  his  last  let- 
ter (six  months  old)  ;  and  though  he  dimly  hears 
that  familiar  cry  of  "Gate!  gate!"  confuses  it 
with  the  captain's  orders,  howled  through  the 
speaking-trumpet. 

"  Quiet,  quiet .'  you  devil ! " — this  to  the  mare  ; 
and  the  tall  man  (you  can  now  see  he  is  very 
tall)  stands  up  in  the  dog-cart,  and  peers  back 
upon  the  road  he  has  come,  and  listens  :  noth- 
ing is  to  be  seen  but  a  wall  of  darkness,  and  noth- 
ing to  be  heard  but  the  roaring  wind.  Some- 
what appeased,  as  it  seems,  by  this  negative  re- 
sult, he  then  addresses  his  companion  (to  whose 
tardiness  in  opening  the  gate  he  has  never  once 
alluded,  notwithstanding  his  impatience  with  the 
obstacle  itself):  "Shall  I  come  and  help  you, 
Dick,  or  shall  I  break  this  scoundrels  windows 
with  my  whip-handle?" 

"Xo,  no,  Masther  Frank,"  returned  the  oth- 
er, straining  and  striving  at  the  hinges ;  ' '  I'll 
have  it  up  in  a  minute.  It  is  just  as  well  not  to 
be  seen  by  more  people  than  we  can  help.  One 
— two :  there  it  is,  off  at  last. " 

He  crossed  the  road  with  his  burden,  to  let 
the  vehicle  pass  through,  and  then  placed  the 
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gate  half  open,  and  fastened  it  in  that  position  j 
•with  a  hage  stone.  [ 

"There,  now  :  they'll  think  the  way  is  clear,"  | 
observed  he,  grimly;  "and  if  it's  wheels  that  is  ] 
afther  us,  I  pity  the  next  comer."  | 

"They'll  ride,  Dick ;  you  may  take  your  oath 
of  that." 

"I  suppose  they  will,"  growled  the  other  as 
he  climbed  into  his  seat.  "If  I'd  'a  given  it  a 
thought,  I'd  'a  hamstrung  the  horses." 

The  speaker  of  this  truculent  speech  was  a 
short,  broad-shouldered  man,  of  rough,  though  j 
by  no  means  ruffianly,  exterior.      A  cloth  cap  i 
partly  concealed  his  features,  but  what  coidd  be  ! 
seen  of  them  was  rather  attractive  than  other-  ' 
wise,  unless,  indeed,  you  happened  to  be  very 
anti-Milesian,  for  they  were  of  that  careless  Irish  j 
tvpe  which  seems  to  presage  little  of  evil  beyond 
dirt  and  drunkenness,  and  to  promise  faithful- 
ness and  endless  fun.     He  wore  a  long  frieze  ■ 
overcoat  that  reached  to  his  gaiters,  and  though  i 
apparently  of  the  same  age  as  his  companion,  I 
his  appearance  had  nothing  else  in  common  with 
him.      Their  mutual  relation  in  life  would,  in 
fact,  at  once  have  been  taken  for  that  of  sen-ant  ! 
and  master,  except  for  the  unusual  warmth  of 
manner  that  distinguished  both,  whenever  they 
addressed  one  another.     Dick  sat  on  the  hind 
seat,  in  order,  doubtless,  to  watch  the  road  along  i 
■which  their  pursuers  were  expected,  but  always  , 
sideways,  so  that  he  could  talk,  as  it  were,  into 
the  other's  ear — a  nearness  of  communication,  ' 
indeed,  which  the  raging  of  the  gale  demanded,    j 

"You'll  be  gettin'  cold,  Masther  Frank,"  ob-  j 
served  he,  presently,  the  strong  Irish  accent  in 
which  he  spoke  now  intensified  by  aifectionate  ■ 
emotion.     "Just  put  this  about  you." 

"No  wraps  for  me,  Dick,  to-night;  I  feel, 
even  as  it  is,  as  though  my  very  neck-tie  choked 
me.  Besides,  that's  your  own  coat,  my  good  fel- 
low ; "  and  he  put  aside  the  frieze  that  his  compan- 
ion offered  him  with  a  steady  but  gentle  hand. 

"Sure  and  why  wouldn't  it  be?"  urged  the 
other.     "Ain't  I  used  to  cold  and  such-like? 
Haven't  I  been  reared  up  hard  from  the  cradle  ? —  j 
not  like  you,  Masther  Frank,  though  we  fed  at 
the  same  mother's  breast."  | 

' '  We  did  so,  Dick ;  but  that's  no  reason  why 
you  should  literally  give  me  the  coat  off  your  ' 
back ;  though  I  well  know  you  would  do  more 
than  that  to  serve  me  any  day."  | 

"  Yes,  a  deal  more,  in  troth  I' 

"And  yet,  why  should  you,  Dick?  That 
sometimes  puzzles  me ;  for  really  I've  done  lit- 
tle for  you." 

"Nothin'  at  all.  Sir,  bar  watchin'  me  like  a 
mother,  for  weeks,  when  nobody  else  would  come 
nigh  me,  for  fear  of  catchin'  the  spots  I  Nothin' 
at  all,  bar  seein'  me  through  that  bad  piece  of 
work  at  Limerick  Sessions,  when  I'd  never  have 
seen  ould  Ireland  again  at  all,  at  all,  but  for 
you  speakin'  up  for  me,  before  them  all,  in  the 
court-house.  I  owe  you  nothin'  but  life  and  lib- 
erty, that's  true.  Sir ;  and  they  are  things  which 
nobody  vaiaes!" 


"But,  my  good  fellow,  I  ran  no  personal  risk 
in  either  of  those  things.  I  had  been  vaccinated, 
and  was  therefore  secure  from  catching  the  small- 
pox ;  and  as  for  speaking  up  for  you  in  the  court- 
house, why,  I  was  tarred  with  the  same  brush 
myself,  and  it  would  have  been  a  mean  and  cow- 
ardly act  indeed,  had  I  left  you  to  bear  the  con- 
sequences of  my  own  counsel," 

"  You're  always  right,  Masther  Frank.  I  dare 
say,  if  the  thing  was  properly  put,  you're  more 
obligated  to  me  nor  I  am  to  you.  '  But  in  the 
mean  time"  (and  here  he  changed  his  bantering 
tone  for  one  of  uncommon  earnestness  and  fer- 
vor) "I'm  your  friend  and  servant — yes,  just 
that,  with  the  blessin'  of  God"  (he  took  off  his 
cloth  cap,  and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross); 
"  drunk  or  sober,  hale  or  sick,  I'm  your  slave 
for  life.  I  know  it's  foolish,  Sir"  (for  he  saw  the 
other  was  about  to  speak),  "  but  it's  the  same 
milk  does  it.  It's  stronger,  by  far,  nor  the  same 
blood." 

A  groan  burst  from  the  other's  lips,  and  he 
lashed  the  mare,  who  was  already  going  at  head- 
long speed. 

"That  was  a  nice  thing  to  say  to  the  young 
masther,  after  what  has  happened,"  muttered 
Dick  to  himself.  "Holy  Moses,  what  an  oma- 
dhawn  I  am!" 

Not  a  word  was  exchanged  between  the  pair 
for  several  minutes ;  and,  indeed,  the  rate  at 
which  they  were  going  almost  precluded  it.  But 
presently,  as  the  pace  slackened  somewhat  in 
consequence  of  some  rising  ground,  the  one  who 
was  called  Master  Frank  once  more  broke  silence. 

"  Dick,"  said  he,  "I  want  you  to  listen  to  me 
with  all  the  sense  you  have,  and  as  little  of  the 
fantastic  notions  belonging  to  County  Tipperary 
as  possible.  Y'ou  have  shown  your  devotion  to 
my  person ;  and  if  I  were  to  part  with  you  to- 
day forever,  I  should  say  you  were  the  most 
faithful  friend  that  ever  man  had.  In  accom- 
panying me  toFalston,  I  little  thought,  of  course, 
that  I  was  causing  risk  either  to  myself  or  you ; 
but,  as  it  has  happened,  I  have  done  you  a  most 
serious  injury.  Are  you  aware,  Dick,  that,  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  you  have  become  an  accessory 
after  the  fact  ?" 

"Bedad,  I'm  not.  Sir;  but  it's  yourself  that's 
always  afther  tellin'  me  fine  news,  and  I  can 
easily  believe  it.   It  must  be  a  grand  thing,  sure !" 

Richard  Murphy's  countenance,  as  it  reposed 
almost  upon  his  companion's  shoulder,  was  so 
singularly  free  from  expression  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  glean  from  it  whether  he  was  in  joke 
or  earnest.  Frank  Kavanagh,  however,  knew 
his  henchman  much  too  well  to  be  in  doubt  as 
to  his  meaning. 

j  "  You  are  hiding  your  feelings,  Dick,"  contin- 
ued he,  with  irritation,  "  under  a  mask  of  humor, 
when  I  wish  you,  above  all  things,  to  be  serious 
and  frank.  The  deed  that  has  been  done  this 
night — unpremeditated,  undreamed  of,  as  Heav- 
en knows  it  was — will  be  held  by  the  law  of  the 
land  to  be  no  less  than  Murder.  The  provoca- 
I  tion  will  never  be  taken  into  account,  nor  the 
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long  years  of  h}'pocrisy  and  deceit.  If  it  was  to 
do  again,  Dick— if  I  saw  his  mocking  face  set 
close  to  mine  once  more,  and  heard  him  sneer, 
*  You  bastard — ' " 

"Did  he  say  that,  Masther  Frank?"  inter- 
rupted Dick,  with  intense  excitement.  "  Oh,  the 
villain ! " 

"He  flouted  me ;  he  spoke  bitter  things  of  my 
mother,  as  though  she  had  not  been  his  own  too. 
And  then  he  attacked  our  father's  memory  :  that 
was  too  much.  When  I  remembered  how  I  had 
seen  Louis  fawn  and  flatter,  and  strive  to  cozen 
the  kind  old  man  every  way,  and  saw  him  then, 
triumphant  in  his  fraud,  and  sneering  at  the  folly 
of  his  dead  benefactor,  I  took  him  by  the  throat, 
Dick— I—" 

"Hush,  hush!  Put  my  coat  on,  Masther 
Frank;  there's  a  spot  on  your  shirt-front  that  is 
not  iron-mowld.  I  saw  that  from  the  first, 
though  I  didn't  like  to  speak.  Hide  it,  Masther 
Frank,  lest  them  might  see  it  that  has  less  right 
than  I  to  know  how  it  got  there;"  and  he 
wrapped  the  coat  around  his  stalwart  compan- 
ion, who  seemed  neither  to  consent  nor  to  resist, 
as  tenderly  as  a  mother  cloaks  her  babe. 

"  He  brought  it  on  his  own  head,  I  tell  you," 
cried  the  other,  fiercely,  as  though  in  answer  to 
some  reproachful  question.  "  He  denied  me  my 
rights,  my  natural  rights,  and  what,  but  for  him, 
would  have  been  my  legal  ones.  If  he  had  only 
been  fair-spoken,  though  dishonest — " 

"  Bah !  why  trouble  yourself,"  broke  in  Dick, 
"with  thinkin'  about  the  Thing?  It's  vain  to 
cry  over  spilt — " 

"  He  struck  me  first,  "continued  Master  Frank, 
not  heeding  the  other's  interruption ;  "  I  feel  the 
blow  on  my  cheek  yet.  He  was  a  dead  man 
then,  and  he  knew  it.  I  had  no  idea  there  was 
such  strength  in  him,  Dick." 

"He  came  of  a  good  stock,  you  see,"  observed 
Murphy,  coolly.  "  The  breedin'  told  at  last  with 
him,  though  it  was  rather  late.  Upon  my  life, 
Masther  Frank,  I  can't  see  what  you  are  raakin' 
this  bother  about,  for  conscience'  sake.  He  was 
a  bad  lot  altogether,  savin'  his  brother's  presence, 
and  his  end  is  a  good  riddance  to  all  that's  in  it. 
If  this  had  but  happened  in  the  ould  counthiw,  the 
boys  would  have  stuck  by  you  with  alibis  and 
every  thing  necessary,  and  there  would  have  been 
no  trouble  about  the  matter  at  all,  at  all." 

"That  may  be,  Dick;  but,  unhappily,  what 
has  been  done,  has  been  done  here ;  and  at  the 
very  best,  it  is  quite  certain  that  I  shall  never 
see  the  boys  again.  I  must  put  the  broad  seas 
between  myself  and  England,  if  I  would  save  my 
neck.  And  that  brings  me  to  what  I  wished  to 
say  at  first.  If  the  law  takes  hold  of  me,  and 
finds  you  in  my  company,  it  will  go  hard  with 
you  also ;  for  it  is  as  like  as  not  that  some  one 
down  yonder" — he  pointed  to  the  road  behind 
them — "may  recognize  your  honest  face.  As 
for  me,  I  am  a  lost  man,  unless  I  can  leave  Eu- 
rope, and  get  somewhere  out  of  the  reach  of  what 
these  fools  call  Justice." 

"It's  as  bad  as  that.  Sir,  is  it?"  answered  Mur- 


phy. "I'd  no  idea  they'd  be  so  hard  upon  you. 
It's  the  divil  gives  them  the  gumption  to  do  it : 
he  knows  that  if  you  were  with  us,  the  Good 
Cause  at  home  must  triumph,  sooner  or  later ; 
and  so,  all  along  of  a  family  squabble,  he  gets 
you  put  out  of  the  way." 

"  No,  Dick,  no,"  replied  the  other,  mournfully; 
"  the  Good  Cause  is  dead,  at  all  events  for  my 
lifetime.  The  match  was  applied  too  soon,  and 
so,  after  a  brief  flicker,  the  fire  went  out,  and 
will  now  be  harder  to  kindle  than  ever.  I  told 
you  how  it  would  be  when  you  struck  the  light ; 
and  my  advice  to  you  now  is  to  go  home  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  lie  there  quiet,  and  per- 
suade the  boys  to  do  the  like.  I  have  plenty  of 
money  for  you — " 

"You're  not  goin'  to  bribe  me  to  leave  you, 
Masther  Frank ?"  interrupted  the  other.  "It's 
hard  enough  to  put  it  so  to  me,  anyway." 

"Bribe  you  ?  of  course  not,  you  foolish  fellow ! 
I  do  but  point  out  what  is  the  sensible  and,  I 
think,  the  proper  course  for  you  to  adopt.  You 
leave  me  in  good  health,  and,  so  far  as  funds  go, 
in  prosperity;  you  have  nothing,  therefore,  to 
reproach  yourself  with." 

' '  Holy  Moses,  only  hear  him  talk  ?"  ejaculated 
Murphy.  "It  isn't  Masther  Frank  at  all  that  I 
am  listenin'  to,  but  Pat  Morris,  the  Limerick 
attorney.  'Nothing  to  reproach  myself  with!' 
The  boys  would  not  think  that  when  I  got  back 
to  County  Tipperary,  I  reckon.  '  And  how  did 
you  leave  the  young  masther,  whom  we  all  love 
so?'  inquires  one.  'Oh,  finely,'  says  I,  'unless 
they've  hanged  him.  I  didn't  stay  to  see  it  out, 
but  filled  my  own  pockets,  and — '  As  sure  as 
death,  Masther  Frank,  I  hear  horses'  hoofs  be- 
hind us," 

"  I  know  it,"  answered  the  other,  calmly;  "I 
have  heard  them  for  some  minutes.  There  are 
two  men  at  least,  but  it  is  no  matter  if  there 
were  half  a  dozen.     I  will  not  be  taken  alive." 

"  Divil  a  fear  of  you,  Masther  Frank.     It  is 
much  more  these  gentlemen's  look-out  nor  ours. 
I've  got  the  pistols  under  the  sate  here." 
"  What  pistols  ?" 

"Why,  your  own,  of  course.  A  gentleman 
never  moves  without  his  pistols.  I  packed  them 
up  when  I  heerd  tell  of  you  goin'  to  Falston ; 
'  for, '  says  I  to  myself,  '  they'll  quarrel,  will 
Masther  Frank  and  Louis,  to  a  certainty ;  and 
then  what  a  comfort  it  will  be  to  both  to  know 
that  every  thin'  is  at  hand  to  settle  the  business 
like  gentlemen.'" 

"  Did  you  think,  then,  that  I  should  shoot  in 
cold  blood  at  my  own  brother  ?" 

' '  I  thought  that  there  would  be  a  difiiculty  of 
some  sort — such  as  one  of  you,  at  laste,  wouldn't 
be  willin'  the  lawyers  should  meddle  with.  But 
since  that  has  been  got  over  in  another  way,  so 
much  the  better;  the  pistols  are  still  to  the 
fore.  If  these  gentlemen  only  knew  what  was 
waitin'  for  them  they  wouldn't  be  in  such  an  in- 
fernal hurry.  Don't  you  disturb  yourself,  Mas- 
ther Frank.  I  never  was  so  beautifully  fixed 
for  shootin'  in  my  life— it's  quite  a  luxury.    But 
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keep  the  mare  well  in  hand,  for  she  isn't  used  to 
standin'  fire." 

While  he  was  thus  speaking  Dick  stooped 
beneath  the  seat,  and  drawing  from  their  case 
a  couple  of  pistols,  deliberately  capped  them, 
and  then  sat  calmly  with  one  in  each  hand, 
awaiting  events. 

"  There  has  enough  blood  been  spilled  to- 
night already,"  said  the  other,  earnestly,  with- 
out, however,  interfering  with  these  preparations 
for  receiving  cavalry ;  ' '  and  I  would  give  much 
to  escape  these  fellows,  even  upon  their  own 
account.  Surely  it  is  about  here  that  the  road 
forks  to  Ascot.  If  we  could  only  take  that  turn- 
ing, and  so  double  upon  them,  we  should  be  safe 
so  long  as  the  dark  held." 

"  True ;  but  the  dark  is  so  divilish  dark  I 
doubt  we  shall  hardly  see  the  turnin'.  It  must, 
however,  as  you  say,  be  somewhere  nigh  at 
hand.  Keep  the  mare  weU  in  hand.  Sir,  and  I'll 
douse  the  glims,  so  that  they  may  not  see  we 
have  left  the  road." 

"  That's  well  thought  of.     But  they  ride  fast, 
those  fellows,  and  you  must  be  quick  about  it." 
"We  have  five  good  minutes,  Masther  Frank. 
This  tearin'  wind  is  with  them,  and  brings  up 
the  sound — " 

"Stop!     Hi!     Stop!" 

The  cry  arose  right  in  front  of  them ;  and  the 
flaring  lamps,  one  of  which  Murphy  was  in  the 
act  to  remove,  fell  full  upon  a  gesticulatiug  figure 
standing  in  the  midst  of  the  dark  road.  It  was 
that  of  a  very  young  man,  attired  in  homely  gar- 
ments, and  bearing  the  homeliest  luggage  of  the 
•wayfarer — a  hedge  stick  across  his  shoulder,  at 
the  end  of  which  depended  a  small  bundle. 

"Clear  the  way!"  cried  Kavanagh,  stung  to 
reckless  fury  by  the  imminence  of  the  peril  be- 
hind him,  "or,  by  Heaven,  I"ll  drive  over  you." 
But  the  boy,  throwing  down  his  bundle,  cast 
himself  upon  the  bridle  of  the  mare,  and  clung 
to  it  fast,  though  in  her  fierce  career  she  carried 
him  along  with  her,  and  never  ceased  his  cry  of 
"Stop,  stop,  stop!" 

"I'll  'stop'  you,  young  fellow,"  muttered 
Murphy,  between  his  teeth,  as  he  clambered 
back  over  the  dog-cart  for  a  pistol. 

"The  tree — the  fallen  tree!"  screamed  the 
boy.  "Keep  to  the  right,  or  you  are  both  dead 
men. " 

At  that  piercing  cry  Kavanagh  mechanically 
pulled  his  right  rein,  and  the  vehicle  sprang  into 
the  air,  once,  twice,  thrice,  and  then  came  to  a 
full  stop.  To  leap  out  was  with  the  two  men 
the  work  of  an  instant. 

"  Hold  the  mare,  boy.  Help  me  here,  Dick, 
to  pull  the  tree  right  across — so.  I  don't  hear 
the  horses  now — how's  that  ?" 

"We  must  have  passed  the  turnin',  and  they 
are  stoppin'  there  in  doubt  of  which  road  to 
take. " 

"  Just  so.  Boy,  you  have  done  us  a  good 
turn,"  said  Kavanagh,  kindly.  "Another  foot 
to  the  left,  and  we  should  have  gone  to  the 
devil ;  whereas,  as  it  is,  we  have  but  got  a  shak- 


ing over  the  branches.     What  can  we  do  for 
yoM  .*"' 

"If  you'd  give  me  a  lift.  Sir,  toward  town,  I'd 
be  very  grateful, "  said  the  lad.  He  was  a  whole- 
some, blue-eyed  young  fellow,  with  a  comely 
foce,  flushed  with  his  late  exertions,  and  a  bright, 
eager  air. 

"You  shall  have  it,  lad.  Go  fetch  your 
bundle." 

"Nay,  Masther  Frank,"  remonstrated  Mur- 
phy, as  the  young  fellow  obeyed,  ' '  that  is  surely 
most  imprudent ;  and  there — see — he  has  noticed 
how  the  tree  lies." 

The  boy,  whose  attention  had  been  hitherto 
absorbed  in  holding  the  mare,  was  now,  indeed, 
observing  with  surprise  that  that  which  had  been 
before  an  obstacle  difiicult  to  avoid  was  now  be- 
come an  eff'ectual  baiTicade.  "Begging  j'our 
pardon.  Sir,"  said  he,  ingenuously,  "I  fear  you 
have  made  things  worse  for  the  next  comers 
instead  of  better." 

"What  the  blazes  is  that  to  you.  Sir?"  cried 
MuiT^hy,  angrily. 

"Hush,  hush!  The  lad  is  an  honest  lad," 
said  Kavanagh,  "  and  wants  to  do  right  to  every 
body.  I  was  like  that  myself  at  one  time,  God 
help  me !  Look  here,  boy.  If  you  were  followed 
by  persons  who  wished  to  punish  you  for  what 
they  deemed  a  crime,  but  of  which  your  con- 
science held  you  innocent,  would  you  not  do 
your  best  to  balk  them?" 

"Yes,  indeed,  Sir,"  exclaimed  the  boy,  warm- 
ly. "  Jloreover,  that  is  just  what  might  be  hap- 
pening to  myself  now." 

"What!  Have  you  been  transgressing  the 
laws  already  ?  Why,  this  must  be  a  countryman 
of  our  own,  Dick!" 

Dick  muttered  something  which  sounded  like 
a  compliment  to  his  country  at  the  expense  of 
the  ne\v-com€r. 

"I  have  broken  no  laws.  Sir,"  said  tiie  boy, 
steadily;  "I  have  only  run  away  from  step- 
father." 

"  Verj'  right,  very  proper,"  remarked  Master 
Frank,  approvingly.  "  Curiously  enough,  I  also 
am  running  away  from  my  step-mother,  Mrs. 
England.     By  gad  !  they're  coming,  Dick ! " 

"  Of  course  they  are.  That's  what  comes  of 
wasting  precious  moments  in  chatterin'  to  every 
young  vagabond  one  meets  with  upon  the  road, 
and  all  the  time  with  them  gig-lamps  turned 
right  round,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  This  way ; 
here  we  are.  You've  taken  the  wrong  turnin', 
gentlemen.'  " 

"  They  will  prove  wreckers'  lights,  to  lure  them 
to  destruction,  Dick.  Douse  them ;  douse  them." 
In  one  instant  all  was  dark ;  not  a  trace  of 
trunk  or  branch  could  now  be  seen  of  the  huge 
tree  that  lay  before  them  like  a  rampart.  On  the 
still  furious  wind  was  borne  once  more  the  sound 
of  g-illoping  hoofs  and  clanging  steel. 

"  It  is  the  patrol  from  the  Heath,"  murmured 
the  lad,  in  awe-stricken  tones ;  "  I  hear  the  clang- 
ing of  their  scabbards. " 

The  wind  was  behind  their  pursuers  :   the  hill 
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sloped  from  them  toward  the  tree ;  they  were 
riding  at  headlong  speed. 

"Oh,  Sir  !  they  will  be  killed.  As  ^o«  would 
have — " 

A  heavy  hand  was  laid  on  the  lad's  mouth,  a 
grasp  of  iron  upon  his  wrist.  He  could  neither 
speak  nor  move,  but  only  listen.  Nearer  and 
nearer  came  the  beat  of  feet,  the  clang  of  steel ; 
the  very  champing  of  the  bits  could  be  heard ; 
then  crash,  crash  came  horse  and  man,  with  one 
terrible  cry,  that  seemed  to  pierce  the  wintry 
skv! 


CHAPTER  II. 

TAKING    SERVICE. 

Theke  was  silence  for  a  minute,  save  for  the 
roaring  of  the  gale ;  then  the  boy  felt  himself  lift- 
ed into  the  cart,  and  away  sped  the  bay  mare  on 
her  road  again,  as  though  she  knew  that  Death 
and  Ruin  were  at  her  heels. 

"They're  grueled,  Masther  Frank,"  was  the 
first  obser^-ation  that  was  made  in  allusion  to 
this  catastrophe  ;  "them  patrols  is  too  hea^-j- for 
Bteeple-chasin'. " 

"  I  didn't  cut  down  the  tree.  Their  blood  be 
on  their  own  heads,"  muttered  Kavanagh,  gloom- 
ily. Then  with  eageniess,  "Where's  the  boy? 
I  hope  he  got  no  hurt  ?'' 

"He's  here.  Sir,  safe  enough.  He  wanted  a 
lift,  so  I  thought  it  just  as  well  to  give  it  to  him 
for  a  mile  or  two,  so  as  to  keep  him  out  of  haim's 
way.  If  I  hadn't  gagged  the  young  divil  he'd  'a 
given  wamin'  to  them  fellows." 

"  Put  him  here  in  front." 

"No,  no,  Masther  Frank;  you've  got  your 
hands  full  with  the  mare ;  and  he  wriggles  like 
an  eel." 

"Put  him  here,  I  say!"  repeated  Kavanagh, 
imperiously. 

The  next  instant  the  lad  was  swung  on  to  the 
front  seat,  with  as  much  ease  as  though  he  had 
been  a  carpet-bag.  And  yet  he  was  a  fine  gro\\-n 
young  fellow  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  with  plenty 
of  strength  and  vigor  of  his  own,  as  had  been 
already  evidenced  by  his  stopping  the  mare. 

"  What  is  your  name,  lad  ?"  asked  Kavanagh, 
kindly. 

A  stifled  cough  was  the  only  reply. 

"You're  throttling  the  boy,  I\Iui-phy.  Did  not 
I  tell  you  to  leave  him  to  me  ?" 

"I  only  put  my  finger  in  his  neckhankecher 
to  keep  him  stiddy,"  exclaimed  Murphy,  apolo- 
getically. 

"Then  take  it  out.  He  has  done  us  a  great 
benefit  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life  and  limb,  and 
I  will  not  have  him  ill  used.  Do  you  hear  me. 
Murphy  ?" 

It  was  clear  that  Murphy  had  no  good-will  to- 
ward the  boy,  not  to  say  that,  on  the  whole,  he 
would  far  rather  have  strangled  him  than  not ; 
yet  his  tone  was  that  of  absolute  submission  as 
he  answered,  "  I  hear  you,  Masther  Frank,  and 
it  is  done." 


"My  name  is  Robert  Chesney,"  said  the  lad, 
articulating  with  some  difficulty. 

"Take  a  drop  of  the  crater,  Robert  Chesney," 
observed  Dick,  at  the  same  time  handing  him  a 
whisky  flask.  "There's  nothin'  like  it  for  a  sore 
throat.  Never  mind  av  it  does  burn  you  a  bit : 
can't  you  see  the  masther  wants  you  to  talk  to 
him?" 

He  spoke  with  entire  simplicity ;  it  seemed  to 
him  that  what  Master  Frank  desired  must  needs 
be  acceded  to  by  every  body,  at  no  matter  what 
personal  inconvenience. 

"If  it  does  not  hurt  you,  let  me  hear  your 
story,  boy,"  said  Kavanagh.  "How  came  you 
to  be  out  on  the  high-road  in  such  a  mad  night 
as  this?" 

"There  are  worse  things  than  the  winterwinds, 
Sir,"  said  the  lad,  bitterly,  "  such  as  cruelty,  pov- 
erty, and  hopelessness,  and  it  was  they  that  drove 
me  out  into  it  to-night.  I  am  seventeen,  and 
too  old  to  be  beaten  any  longer  by  a  drunken 
step-father." 

"  Unless,  by  bearing  that,  you  could  help  your 
mother,"  said  Kavanagh.  There  was  a  tender- 
ness in  his  voice  which  contrasted  veiy  strangely 
with  the  passion  he  had  so  lately  exhibited,  and 
with  the  vindictive  coolness  which  had  permitted 
the  patrol  to  rush  upon  their  doom. 

"  My  mother  died  last  year.  Sir.  There  is  no- 
body at  home  to  care  for  me.  Step-father  is  one 
of  the  keepers  in  the  Queen's  forest ;  he  never 
liked  me  ;  but  of  late  he  has  taken  to  cudgel  me, 
and  I  could  not  stand  that,  even  for  mother's 
sake." 

"I  don't  blame  you  for  that,  Robert.  On  the 
contrary,  I  should  have  cudgeled  At;«." 

"So  I  did.  Sir,"  replied  the  other,  naively. 
"We  had  a  rough-and-tumble  out  in  the  oak 
copse,  and  I  got  the  worst  of  it.  I  knew  it  was 
not  so  bad  as  I  should  get  if  I  waited  till  to- 
morrow morning ;  and  so,  when  he  went  out  to 
watch,  I  packed  up  the  few  things  I  could  call 
my  own,  and  ran  away.  I  had  scarce  got  into 
the  road  yonder,  when  the  big  tree  fell,  within  a 
yard  of  me ;  and  seeing  your  lamps,  I  ran  on 
ahead  to  warn  you.     That's  my  story." 

"All  of  it  ?"  asked  Kavanagh,  casting  a  search- 
ing glance  at  his  companion.  The  rage  of  the 
tempest  had  spent  itself,  and  the  stars  had  begun 
to  peep  through  the  thinning  clouds. 

"Yes,  all  of  it;  so  far,  at  least"  (and  here, 
notwithstanding  his  bold  speech,  the  young  fel- 
low blushed  like  a  girl),  "as  it  concerns  you  to 
know. " 

"  'Tis  best  you  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your 
head,"  exclaimed  Murphy,  scandalized  at  this 
audacity,  ' '  when  the  masther  does  you  the  honor 
to  ask  a  question." 

"The  lad  is  quite  right,"  said  Master  Frank, 
good-naturedly.  "  We  don't  boast  of  our  sweet- 
hearts at  seventeen,  do  we,  Robert?  So  the 
wide  world  is  before  you,  where  to  choose,  and 
only  one  friend  in  it  ?" 

"  Nay,  Sir ;  I  have  not  one  friend." 

' '  You  are  wrong  there,  my  lad ;  for  no  man 
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ever  did  a  good  turn  to  Trank  Kavanagh,  let  me 
tell  you,  without  making  a  friend." 

An  ejaculation  of  horror  burst  from  Murphy's 
lips.  "There,  now,  we  jnust  kill  him,  Masther 
Frank,  since  you've  told  him  who  ye  are.  Did 
ever  man  hear  of  such  madness !"  and  once  more 
the  lad  felt  his  wrist  compressed  as  in  a  vise, 
while  an  arm  like  a  cable  stole  round  his  waist, 

"Leave  the  boy,  I  say!"  cried  Kavanagh,  fu- 
rionsly,  and  for  tlie  first  time  speaking  with  an 
Irish  accent.  "Thousand  thunders!  have  I  to 
speak  thi'ee  times?  If  you  do  him  hurt,  by 
Heaven,  you  shall  answer  to  me  for  it !" 

"But  he'll  tell,  Masther  Frank." 

"  Ze<  him  tell.  It  would  be  only  w/idoing  what 
he  has  done  for  us,  if  he  did.  Yes,  boy,  I  am 
Frank  Kavanagh — a  name  that  you  will  soon 
hear  identified  with  that  of  a  murderer.  Do  I 
look  like  that  ?  I  don't  deny  I  did  the  deed  ; 
but  yet,  I  am  no  murderer.  Will  you  believe 
them,  or  me  ?" 

The  young  fellow  looked  up  in  his  companion's 
handsome  face,  and  answered,  ingenuously,  "  I 
shall  believe  you,  Mr.  Kavanagh ;  still,  I  don't 
think  you  did  right  to  leave  the  tree  in  the  road." 

"It  was  a  question  of  those  men's  lives  or 
mine,  Robert  Chesney.  A  hunted  man  can  not 
afford  to  be  squeamish.  Now,  look  you,  I  like 
your  face,  and  would  gladly  do  you  a  good  turn, 
in  guerdon  for  that  you  have  done  to  me.  What 
shall  it  be  ?     You  need  not  fear  to  ask,  boy. " 

"  I  was  thinking,  could  you  take  me  into  your 
service,  Sir?"  answered  the  lad,  hesitatingly. 

"You  would  find  it  a  veiy  poor  one,  my  good 
lad,"  said  Kavanagh,  sadly.  "  I  am  a  desperate 
man  in  desperate  case.  In  a  few  days,  if  I 
escape  the  vengeance  of  the  law,  I  shall  be  leav- 
ing England  for  a  distant  land,  and  perhaps  for- 
ever." 

"  So  be  it,  Sir.  Let  me  go  with  you.  I  have 
heard  my  step-father  say  that  England  is  not  the 
place  for  a  moneyless  lad. " 

"  But  what  had  you  in  your  mind  to  do  before 
we  met  ?" 

"  I  was  bound  for  London,  to  try  my  for- 
tune. " 

"Thinking  the  streets  were  paved  with  gold, 
like  Whittington,  I  suppose !  Have  you  got  a 
cat  in  your  bundle  ?" 

"  He'll  have  one  in  his  bag — more's  the  pity," 
muttered  Murphy,  despondently;  "and,  mark 
my  word,  he'll  let  it  out." 

"Well,  you  can  hardly  be  said  to  chan^your 
plan  for  a  worse,  since  you  have  none  at  all, 
lad,"  continued  Kavanagh.  "  What  can  you  do 
with  your  hands  or  your  head  ?" 

"I  can  carpenter  fairly,  Sir;  and  was  pretty 
good  at  school,  in  the  way  of  accounts." 

"Do  you  hear  t/iat,  Dick?"  said  Kavanagh, 
merrily.  "The  lad  knows  accounts — a  thing 
which  you  and  I  could  never  compass.  Suppose 
we  make  him  our  treasurer  and  controller  ?" 

This  change  in  Kavanngh's  mood  from  grave 
to  gay,  from  passionate  self-justification  to  almost 
levity,  was  by  no  means  shared  by  his  henchman. 


"  You  will  do  as  you  like,  Masther  Frank,"  said 
he,  moodily.  "I  only  trust  the  young  man  will 
be  grateful  and  faithful." 

"As  for  faithful,  I  say  nothing  of  that,"  said 
Chesney,  modestly,  "  though  1  will  endeavor  to 
prove  myself  so,  if  I  am  taken  into  your  service, 
Sir;  but  grateful  for  your  good  intentions  and 
your  kindness,  believe  me,  I  already  am." 

"That's  well  said,  lad,"  said  Kavanagh, 
heartily.  "And  you  have  'no  objection  to 
travel,'  as  the  advertisements  say?"  In  the 
midst  of  a  light  laugh  he  stopped,  and  added, 
gravely,  "I  am  not  offering  you  a  place  in  the 
household  of  a  man  of  fortune,  nor  is  it  a  tour 
of  pleasure  that  we  are  about  to  take.  We  shall 
have  a  hard  Hfe,  and  an  up-hill  fight  of  it ;  but  if 
you  are  content  to  link  your  lot  with  that  of  an 
outcast,  remember —  Well,  there's  my  hand 
upon  it." 

"  Thank  you.  Sir,  thank  you,"  cried  the  boy, 
with  grateful  emotion.  "  I  trust  you  will  never 
have  cause  to  repent  the  bargain." 

"  Amen !  but  I  doubt  it,"  muttered  Murphy ; 
then,  in  louder  tones,  "Ye '11  surely  make  him 
take  the  oath,  Masther  Frank  ?" 

"Not  I,"  laughed  Kavanagh.  "Why,  my 
poor  Dick,  do  you  suppose  that  the  words  whicli 
bind  the  boys  of  County  Tipperary  will  have  the 
same  effect  on  a  lad  from  the  royal  forest  of 
Windsor?  He  would  not  even  know  their 
meaning.  He  has  an  honest  face,  and  I  will 
take  his  bare  word.  Come,  you  must  shake 
hands  with  our  new  friend,  as  I  have  done,  and 
then  we  three  will  meet  the  world  together." 

It  was  curious,  and  even  comical,  to  mark 
the  conflict  of  feeling  in  Mr.  Richard  Murphy's 
fiice  as  he  received  this  order.  Obedience  to 
Kavanagh  was  a  paramount  obhgation  with  him, 
but  he  could  not  conceal  the  intense  disfavor 
with  which  he  regarded  this  command. 

"It's  downright  mad  you  are,  Masther  Frank. 
Here's  my  hand,  if  you  must  have  it  so,  but — " 

"  Give  it  to  him,  man,  not  to  me,"  cried  the 
other,  more  merrily  than  ever.  "  You're  as  bad 
to  drive  as  a  pig  to  market.  Hold  it  tight,  Dick, 
and  now  say  these  words  after  me;"  and  he 
spoke  a  long  sentence  in  what  Chesney  rightly 
judged  to  be  his  native  Irish.  Slowly  and  re- 
luctantly, with  a  face  such  as  a  child  wears  who 
is  taking  physic,  with  no  jam  to  follow,  Murphy 
repeated  this  Abracadabra. 

"  Now,  Dick  is  your  friend  as  well  as  mine, 
lad,"  said  Kavanagh,  assuringly. 

Muq^hy  muttered  something  in  his  own  tongue 
which  sounded  like  a  menace. 

"Don't  be  rude,  Dick;  you  should  never 
speak  the  classical  languages  before  those  who 
have  not  enjoyed  the  opportunities  of  making 
them  their  own.  What  he  said,  my  lad,  was,  as 
it  is  only  fair  to  tell  you,  that  he  reserved  to 
himself  the  right  of  putting  you  to  death,  incase 
you  should  not  keep  silence  as  respects  what  has 
happened  to-night.  Now  all  is  settled  satisfac- 
torily ;  and  see,  there  are  the  lights  of  London ; 
our  journey  is  coming  to  an  end." 
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Robert  Chesney  looked  with  eagerness  in  the 
direction  thus  indicated,  and 

"  Along  the  dusky  highway,  near  and  nearer  dra\vn, 
Saw  in  heaven  the  light  of  Loudon  flaring  like  a 

dreary  dawn ; 
And  his  spirit  leaped  within  him  to  he  gone  before 

him  then, 
Underneath  the  light  he  looked  at,  in  among  the 

throngs  of  men." 

If  he  had  not  met  with  his  present  fellow-traYel- 
er  his  excitement  would  probably  have  been  far 
greater ;  for  now  (although  he  knew  them  not) 
his  future  plans  were  to  be  laid  out  for  him  by 
another ;  he  was  not  about  to  plunge  alone  into 
that  unknown  and  fothomless  human  sea.  His 
I  crude  purpose  had  been  to  plod  through  street 
after  street  until  he  should  see  a  carpenter's  shop, 
and  there  to  stop  and  ask  for  employment — a 
dream  which  was  not  destined  to  become  reality. 
Neither  foot-sore  nor  friendless,  but  seated  at  his 
ease,  and  without  any  immediate  cares,  he  was 
at  liberty  to  look  about  him  in  the  great  city. 

The  dawn  was  breaking  as  they  entered  it,  and 
already  the  streams  of  traffic  were  setting  in  to- 
ward the  markets.  With  the  countiy  produce 
caiTied  in  the  carts  and  wagons  he  was  familiar 
enough,  but  that  only  made  the  amount  of  it 
more  striking ;  what  was  all  that  he  had  ever 
seen  in  Windsor  Street  upon  a  market-day  to  be 
compared  with  it  ?  Then  what  a  noise  and  tu- 
mult arose  as  the  day  wore  on !  How  different 
from  the  stillness  of  the  forest  glades  to  which  he 
had  been  accustomed,  where  the  scamper  of  a 
rabbit  through  the  fern  would  startle  the  ear. 
The  streets  at  first  were  shuttered,  and  the  gas 
feebly  strove  in  them  against  the  daylight ;  then 
shops  began  to  open,  and  the  thoroughfares  to 
fill ;  and  then  again  they  entered  a  region  where 
sleep  reigned  once  more.  Here  the  houses  were 
far  larger  and  handsomer;  there  were  statues, 
too,  and  gai-dens ;  and  many  a  question  rose  to 
Chesney's  lips,  which,  however,  did  not  pass 
them.  His  companion's  face  had  become  pale 
and  moody ;  the  excitement  of  the  night  was 
probably  wearing  ofi",  and  its  consequences  mak- 
ing themselves  clear  to  him ;  at  all  events,  he  was 
disinclined  for  converse.  With  scarce  the  inter- 
change of  a  word,  the  thi-ee  passed  through  tlie 
suburbs,  the  West  End,  and  part  of  the  City. 
At  last  Kavanagh  pulled  up  the  mare  in  an  un- 
frequented street. 

"  She  has  done  a  good  night's  work,"  said  he ; 
then  added  to  himself,  with  a  groan,  "  I  wish  to 
Heaven  I  could  say  as  much  for  her  driver.  See 
that  they  treat  her  well  at  the  inn,  Dick ;  you 
will  not  have  much  longer  to  perform  that  sen'- 
ice,  since  there  will  be  no  room  for  her  on  ship- 
board, even  if  we  are  so  lucky  as  to  get  there. 
Here  ;  take  the  reins." 

"  But  where  are  you  goin'  to,  Masther  Frank  ?" 
asked  Dick,  aghast. 

"To  the  old  place  in  Heme  Street.  It  will 
be  much  better  for  both  of  us  that  we  should  not 
be  seen  together  for  the  present.  Take  the  boy 
with  you  to  Mulvaney's,  and  let  him  want  for 


nothing  ;  and  stay  there  till  you  hear  from  me. 
— Chesney,  if,  in  a  moment  of  rash  impulse,  I 
have  done  wrong  in  coupling  your  fate  with  my 
own  desperate  fortunes,  there  is  still  time  for  you 
to  cry  off  the  bargain.  You  hold  to  it  ?  Good ! 
Then  I  conclude  you  will  need  no  warning,  but 
be  in  readiness  to  start  with  us  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice— it  may  be  to-morrow  night,  though  Heaven 
alone  knows  whither.  In  the  mean  time,  here 
are  the  means  to  make  merry  with." 

The  next  instant  the  speaker  had  pressed 
two  pieces  of  money  into  the  lad's  hand,  and  was 
retracing  with  rapid  strides  the  way  that  he  had 
come.  At  the  end  of  the  street  was  a  ware- 
house, with  a  crane  projecting  from  its  third 
floor,  from  which  depended  a  thick  rope  ;  under 
this  he  stopped,  looked  up  at  it  significantly, 
and  placed  his  hands  around  his  neck,  then 
walked  on  at  increased  speed. 

"Blessed  St.  Francis,  did  yon  see  that?'''  in- 
quired Murphy,  in  an  awe-stricken  whis])er. 

"I  did,"  said  Chesney;  "but  I  don't  think 
Mr.  Kavanagh  knew  that  he  was  doing  it." 

"Not  know  what  he  was  doin'  ?  D'ye  mean 
to  say  that  the  young  masther  has  got  the  faver 
in  his  brain  again,  that —  But  maybe  he  was 
only  jokin'.  He  was  always  full  of  jokes,  and 
fun,  and  thricks  in  the  ould  days — in  the  ould, 
ould  days." 

There  was  a  tremor  in  Mui-phy's  voice  that  in- 
stantly drew  his  companion's  eyes  upon  him. 
' '  Don't  laugh  at  me,  lad, "  exclaimed  he,  fiercely, 
as  he  shook  the  bridle,  and  the  gallant  mare 
made  shift  to  trot  once  more ;  "  don't  jeer  me, 
lest  I  strike  you  dead."  The  tears  were  cours- 
ing down  Dick's  weather-beaten  cheeks  like  rain. 


CHAPTER  ni. 
MULTA^^;T's. 
The  rest  of  their  journey  was  soon  ended. 
IMurphy  stopped  at  an  inn,  where  he  saw  the 
mare  rubbed  down  and  fed,  with  his  o^\ti  eyes, 
ere  he  took  his  young  companion  to  the  lodgings 
hard  by  which  Kavanagh  had  indicated.  IMul- 
vaney's  was  an  eating-house  of  humble  exterior, 
situated  in  a  secluded  street,  whereof  the  houses 
were  old  and  gabled,  and  mostly  built  of  wood : 
a  piece  of  streaky  bacon  and  some  potatoes  ap- 
pealed to  hungry  stomachs  in  the  ground-floor 
window;  while  above  the  words  "Good  Beds" 
addressed  themselves  to  tired  limbs.  The  inside 
of  this  house,  which  modestly  drew  back  a  little 
from  its  neighbors,  was  of  more  pretension  than 
the  outside.  Though  the  rooms  were  small — 
with  the  exception  of  the  public  one,  which  was 
divided  into  boxes,  shining  with  grease  and  age 
^^they  were  very  numerous,  and  wainscoted 
with  oak.  Most  persons,  finding  it  in  so  humble 
a  place,  would  have  taken  this  paneling  for  dis- 
colored deal,  but  Chesney,  familiar  with  timber, 
knew  better,  and  marveled  at  it.  The  staircase 
was  of  the  same  material,  its  steps  broad  and 
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shining,  its  balustrades  cniionsly carved  with  fruit 
and  flowers,  though  these  were  hardlj  discerni- 
ble for  the  dirt  that  begrimed  them.  The  man- 
sion had  doubtless  been  the  residence  of  some 
rich  and  thrifty  citizen  in  the  olden  time ;  it  had 
been  the  pride  of  some  Dame  Margery  to  keep 
the  oak  well  polished,  and  to  see  that  the  sleep- 
ing-rooms smelled  of  dried  lavender.  But  Dame 
Llargeijhad  been  dead  these  hundred  years  and 
more ;  and  if  Widow  Mulvaney,  who  reigned  in 
her  stead,  had  a  preference  for  any  odorous  herb 
above  another,  it  was  for  onions. 

The  smell  of  onions  always  arising  from  the 
kitchen,  like  a  perpetual  incense,  pervaded  the 
whole  establishment,  which  was  impregnated 
with  it.  You  might  have  taken  a  square  inch 
of  wood-work  in  the  spring-time  from  any  part 
of  the  interior  of  the  house,  carried  it  to  the 
Land's  End,  and  stuck  it  up  there  for  a  windy 
summer,  then  placed  it  in  a  chest  of  ottar  of 
roses  for  the  winter,  and  in  the  spring  again, 
when  you  took  it  out,  your  nose  should  tell  you 
still,  "This  came  from  Mulvaney's. "  You  might 
steep,  you  miglit  shatter  the  wood  at  your  will, 
but  the  scent  of  those  onions  would  cling  round 
it  still.  They  were  the  cliief  ingredient  in  that 
Irish  stew  to  which  the  frequenters  of  I\Iulvaney's 
(who  were  all  from  the  Emerald  Isle)  were  so 
patriotically  partial.  Even  at  the  early  hour  at 
which  our  travelei-s  arrived  under  this  hospitable 
roof  the  grateful  peifume  was  stealing  up  the 
kitchen  stairs,  and  renewing  its  powers  every 
where.  Only  one  chamber,  as  in  the  case  of 
Blue-beard's  wife,  was  denied  to  it.  At  the  back 
of  the  great  eating-room  was  a  smaller  apart- 
ment, used  probably,  in  ancient  times,  as  the 
citizen's  own  parlor,  from  whence  he  could  keep 
his  eye  upon  the  'prentices  in  the  shop,  but  now 
set  apart  as  a  witlidrawing-room  for  smokers. 
Here  the  smell  of  tobacco  and  the  reek  of  whisky 
devoured,  like  an  Aaron's  rod,  all  other  odors. 

"We'll  breakfast  in  the  smoke-room,  tell  IVIis- 
thress  Mulvaney,"  had  been  Murphy's  first  words 
to  the  girl  who  admitted  them  within-doors;  and 
in  this  more  private  chamber  their  meal  had 
accordingly  been  spread.  While  the  travelers 
were  doing  ample  justice  to  it  there  entered 
through  an  inner  door  the  proprietress  herself, 
a  stout  and  rosy-cheeked  widow,  whom  Jlr. 
Eichard  Murphy,  rising  hastily  from  his  chair, 
and  sweeping  the  back  of  his  hand  across  his 
lips,  saluted  with  a  very  audible  kiss. 

"  Be  aisy,  Dick,"  said  she,  but  so  calmly  that 
the  words  were  robbed  of  their  rebuke,  ' '  and  be- 
have yourself  before  folk.     Who  is  this  ?" 

"A  friend  of  the  young  masther's,"  answered 
Murphy. 

"Good  !  Then  he  is  welcome,  as,  of  course, 
are  you,  Dick;  though  I  am  sorry  to  see  you 
here."  She  looked  around  her  significantly. 
"What's  the  matter  now,  that  you  must  needs 
have  a  room  with  two  doors  to  it  ?" 

"The  very  divU's  loose  I"  said  ^lurphy ;  "I 
mustn't  talk  about  it  even  to  you.  There's  notli- 
in'  agin  myself  this  time ;  but  Chesney — that's 


the  boy  yonder— and  me  are  to  be  quiet  here 
till  we  have  our  orders.  Can  you  put  us  away 
up  stairs  somewhere  ?" 

"To  be  sure  I  can,  if  it  was  for  a  twelve- 
month. You  shall  have  the  front-room,  and 
Biddy  shall  leave  hers  and  come  to  mine — that 
will  give  one  to  the  masther's  friend.  It  is  but 
an  attic,  but — " 

"Any  place  will  do  for  me,  ma'am,"  inter- 
rapted  Chesney,  simply. 

"Oh,  he  ain't  a  young  prince  disguised,  if 
that's  what  you  mean,"  said  Muiphy,  with  a 
coarse  laugh. 

"He's  a  sight  better-looking,  and  a  deal  bet- 
ter-spoken, than  ever  you  were,  anyway,  Mr. 
Imperence!"  returned  the  widow.  "You've 
been  up  all  night,  I  reckon,  my  good  lad,  and 
would  not  be  sorry  to  feel  your  bed,  so  I'll  see 
that  it  is  got  ready  for  you."  And  off  she  hunied. 

"You'll  not  take  your  clothes  oflT,  boy,  mind 
that,"  said  Murphy,  imperiously.  "Eemember 
what  the  young  masther  said :  that  you  must  be 
ready  for  a  start  at  a  moment's  notice;  and  you'll 
hould  your  tongue,  no  matter  how  the  widow 
yonder  may  blarney  you ;  and  you'll  swear  not 
to  leave  this  house,  neither  night  nor  day — "' 

"I  shall  obey  Mr.  Kavanagh  in  every  partic- 
ular," observed  Chesney,  haughtily,  and  with  a 
strong  stress  upon  the  name. 

"  It  will  be  your  better  plan.  Master  Smooth- 
face,  for  the  hour  in  which  he  comes  to  harm 
through  fault  of  yours  will  be  your  last,  as  sure 
as  my  name's  Richard  MuiT^hy." 

The  color  deepened  in  the  lad's  wholesome 
cheek,  and  his  blue  eyes  flashed  scornfully  as  he 
replied :  "  I  have  seen  enough  of  one  bully  in  my 
life,  jNIr.  ^Murjjhy,  to  make  me  very  resolute 
against  putting  up  with  another,  I  was  not 
afraid  of  your  pistol  when  you  wanted  to  murder 
me  for  stopping  your  horse  and  saving  your  life, 
and  I  am  not  afraid  of  A^our  big  words ;  so  you 
may  spare  your  breath  for  other  purposes  than  to 
threaten  me.  You  have  Isiid  your  ugly  hand 
upon  me  twice — " 

"Begorra,  and  I'll  do  it  a  third  time,  and  to 
some  purpose!"  cried  Murphy,  with  a  hideous 
oath,  as  he  rose  to  put  his  words  into  efi'ect. 
Chesney  also  rose,  and  snatched  up  a  knife  from 
the  table. 

"  This  is  keeping  quiet  with  a  vengeance,  Mr. 
Murphy!"  exclaimed  the  widow,  re-entering  the 
room  at  this  critical  moment,  and  precipitating 
herself  between  the  would-be  combatants ;  ' '  and 
very  pretty  treatment  of  the  young  master's 
friend,  I'm  sure." 

"  lies  got  a  knife,"  said  Dick,  abashed  and 
apologetically. 

"And  quite  right  too,  when  he  has  to  deal 
with  a  mad  dog.  Did  Masther  Frank  give  you 
orders  to  beat  the  lad  ?" 

"No,"  said  Dick,  humbly,  and  resuming  his 
seat.     "I  was  wrong.     I'm  son-y." 

"Not  half  so  Sony  as  you  would  have  been 
had  you  laid  a  finger  on  me,"  cried  Chesney, 
angrily. 
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"  Tush,  tush  !  put  the  steel  by,  lad,"  whispered 
the  widow.  "  Dick  has  not  had  his  whisky  this 
morning,  and  is  not  himself.  Come,  let  me 
show  you  your  room." 

Robert  Chesney  picked  up  his  bundle  and  fol- 
lowed her  without  even  bestowing  a  glance  at 
his  late  antagonist. 

"You  mustn't  mind  Dick,"  said  she,  confi- 
dentially, on  their  way  up  stairs  :  "if  any  body 
else  had  offered  to  hurt  you,  he'd  have  flown  at 
them  just  the  same.  Here's  your  sleeping-room, 
which  is  but  small ;  but  if  you  want  any  thing, 
you  have  only  to  name  it." 

"I  should  like  some  ink,  if  you  please,"  said 
the  lad;   "that's  all." 

"Ink?"  answered  the  widow,  admiringly. 
"  What !  you  can  write,  can  you  ?  Why,  Dick 
couldn't  write  his  name  to  save  his  life!" 

"Pen  and  paper  I  have  in  my  bundle,"  ob- 
served Chesney :  "it's  only  ink  I  want,  and  the 
favor  of  getting  my  note  posted  when  I  have 
written  it." 

"I  thought  from  the  first  he  was  one  of  the 
quality,"  murmured  Widow  Mulvaney,  as  she 
went  down  stairs:  "his  hair  curled  so,  and  he 
was  so  soft-spoken,  and  now  he  is  for  writing 
notes.  I  wonder  whether  it  will  be  to  his  moth- 
er, poor  lad.  He  ain't  one  of  our  own  boys,  who 
fall  in  love  before  they  are  short-coated,  or  I 
should  say,  since  he  is  in  such  haste,  that  it  must 
needs  be  to  his  sweetheart." 

Weary  and  travel-stained  as  he  looked,  Robert 
Chesney  was  indeed  a  well-favored  youth,  very 
diff'erent  from  the  majority  of  customers  with 
whom  Mrs.  Mulvaney  was  wont  to  deal.  Though 
humbly  born  and  rudely  bred,  he  had  had  the 
advantage  of  a  good  schooling,  and  took  a  pride 
in  his  personal  appearance  unusual  with  those 
of  his  own  age  and  position  in  life.  But  for  the 
circumstances  of  a  drunken  step-father  and  an 
unhappy  home,  he  might  have  risen  from  being 
the  head  pupil  of  a  national  school  to  any  pin- 
nacle of  parochial  greatness ;  but  domestic  in- 
justice and  tyranny  had  warped  a  mind  naturally 
sensitive  enough  to  the  claims  of  authority,  and 
set  his  feet  on  a  far  different  path.  Of  kind- 
ness, to  which  he  was  hut  little  used,  he  was 
veiy  susceptible,  and  Kavanagh's  words  and  man- 
ner had  won  his  heart  at  a  time  peculiarly  op- 
portune for  making  a  pact  of  friendship.  Unim- 
pulsive  himself,  he  had  been  atti'acted  by  the  oth- 
er's reckless  confidence  to  a  degree  that  aston- 
ished him,  as  he  now  reviewed  in  quiet  the  stir- 
ring events  of  the  past  night.  It  was  satisfactory, 
of  course,  that  within  a  few  hours  from  his  volun- 
tary exile  from  his  step-father's  roof  he  should 
have  found  a  helpful  friend,  a  temporary  home, 
and  possibly  a  career  for  the  future :  but  what 
price  might  not  he  have  to  pay  for  these  undoubt- 
ed advantages  ?  Nay,  what  price  might  he  not 
have  already  paid  for  them  ?  He  had  been  seen 
by  many  in  company  with  one  who,  even  by  his 
own  account,  had  incurred  the  highest  penalty 
of  the  law.  He  did  not  for  a  moment  believe 
him  to  be  guilty  in  a  moral  sense  ;  his  own  ex- 


perience of  life,  which  had  somehow  placed  the 
sense  of  justice  in  opposition  to  obedience  to  au- 
thority, inclined  him  to  take  this  view ;  while 
Kavanagh  himself,  independent  of  his  disclaimer, 
impressed  him  as  being  quite  incapable  of  an 
atrocity ;  but  still  his  fortunes  had  evidently  be- 
come linked  with  that  of  a  dangerous  and  des- 
perate man.  The  measure  of  precaution  that  had 
been  taken  to  insure  his  new  friend's  escape  from 
his  pursuers  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  strong 
one.  If  Murphy  had  not  prevented  him,  he,  for 
his  part,  it  is  true,  would  have  given  warning  of 
their  danger  to  the  hapless  patrol  who,  for  all  he 
knew,  had  met  with  their  deaths  from  the  fallen 
tree ;  but  he  had  not  done  so,  and  he  was  now  the 
willing  companion  of  those  who  had  caused  the 
catastrophe.  For  all  that  he  had  run  away  fi-om 
home  with  nothing  beyond  what  he  carried  on 
his  back,  and  with  very  hazy  notions  of  gain- 
ing a  livelihood,  Robert  Chesney  was  a  sensible 
English  lad,  who  looked  matters  in  the  face  even 
when  they  were  serious. 

As  to  breaking  the  word  he  had  passed  to 
Kavanagh  to  keep  silence  upon  his  late  adven- 
ture, that  never  entered  into  his  mind ;  but  he 
did  ponder  with  precocious  gravity  upon  the  ad- 
visability of  cutting  his  new  connections  altogeth- 
er. Murphy  was  abhorrent  to  him,  of  course — a 
brutal  copy  of  his  own  drunken  step-father ;  but 
there  was  this  difference  :  from  early  association 
his  relative  by  marriage  had  obtained  a  certain 
ascendency  over  him ;  until  quite  recently,  in- 
deed, he  had  never  even  resisted  his  coiTection  ; 
but  as  for  this  hulldng  savage  (his  thoughts  were 
pregnant  with  unsavory  epithets  for  him),  he  did 
not  fear  him  one  whit.  His  society — so  much 
of  it,  at  least,  as  would  be  necessary  for  him  to 
endure — would,  doubtless,  be  distasteful  to  him ; 
but  his  pride  revolted  against  making  this  a  very 
important  item  in  his  calculations.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  had  taken  something  more  than 
a  fiincy  for  Murphy's  master.  Robert  had  met 
with  gentlemen,  and  veiy  grand  ones,  in  his  time 
— magnates  of  his  own  and  other  countries,  who 
had  shot  in  the  royal  park,  under  his  step-father's 
guidance,  and  for  whom  he  had  acted  as  beater 
or  game-bearer ;  but  he  had  never  seen  so  kind- 
ly a  face,  never  heard  such  gentle  tones,  as  those 
of  Frank  Kavanagh.  No  doubt,  the  kindliness 
and  gentleness  had  gained  by  contrast  with  the 
moodiness,  and  even  ferocity,  he  had  also  ex- 
hibited :  the  self-willed  and  passionate  man  has 
always  that  advantage  over  his  more  equable 
fellows,  that  when  he  does  make  himself  agree- 
able, it  is  all  the  more  appreciated,  like  a  clump 
of  trees  on  a  bare  moor ;  and  Kavanagh  had 
showed  his  genial  side  only  to  the  boy,  his  rough- 
er attributes  to  others.  Moreover,  he  had  trust- 
ed to  his  word,  just  as  though  he  had  been  a 
gentleman  instead  of  a  poor  lad,  and  that  in  a 
matter  of  the  gravest  sort.  It  was  a  rash  and 
reckless  thing  to  have  done  in  so  serious  a  case, 
and  on  so'short  an  acquaintanceship,  as  the  boy 
himself  could  well  understand  ;  and  this  endeared 
his  new  friend  to  him  all  the  more.     Lastly,  tc 
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have  bis  vagae  plan  for  the  future  fashioned  for 
him  into  some  practical  shape  would  have  been 
very  welcome,  even  had  it  taken  a  less  attractive 
guise ;  and  tliis  suggestion  of  leaving  England, 
and  seeking  his  fortune  in  some  far-away  region, 
exactly  chimed  in  with  his  own  longings.  But 
perhaps  what,  more  than  aught  else,  finally  de- 
cided Robert  Chesney  to  accept,  on  reflection, 
the  proposal  which  he  had  so  hastily  embraced, 
was  this  trifling  circumstance :  as  he  stood  in 
the  national  attitude  for  reflection,  with  one  hand 
scratching  his  head  and  the  other  thrust  into  his 
breeches  pocket,  the  jingle  of  golden  coin  fell 
upon  his  ear.  With  the  rattle  of  copper  he  was 
familiar,  with  the  cUnk  of  silver  even  he  had  some 
acquaintance ;  but  to  rub  one  piece  of  gold 
against  another  had  never  yet  fallen  within  his 
own  experience.  He  pulled  out  the  two  sover- 
eigns which  his  patron  had  given  him  to  make 
merry  with,  and  gazed  on  them  as  an  Esquimau 
gazes  on  a  clasp-knife,  or  an  Otaheitan  woman 
on  a  looking-glass. 

Hope  is  cheerful,  and  ambition  is  seductive ; 
but  the  possession  of  ready  money  in  the  unac- 
customed hand  is  the  realization  of  man's  bright- 
est dream. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A    LOVE-LETTER. 

Two  golden  sovereigns  to  make  merry  with ! 
He  had  slipped  them  into  his  pocket,  taking 
them  for  shillings,  his  attention— to  do  him  jus- 
tice— being  occupied  at  the  time  with  bidding 
adieu  to  the  donor ;  and  he  had  not  thought  of 
them  since.  How  profitable  should  that  sen-ice 
be  in  which  such  a  sum  was  bestowed  as  the 
means  of  mere  amusement !  And  yet  Robert 
Chesney's  mind  was  not  a  grasping  one,  nor  even 
unduly  set  upon  what  is  miscalled  "the  main 
chance" — as  though  that  could  be  "chance" 
which  every  man  may  acquire  for  himself,  if  he 
be  prudent  or  roguish  enough ;  or  as  if  that 
chance  were  "the  main"  one  in  which  self  is 
alone  concerned !  No,  it  was  not  on  his  own 
account  that  his  heart  leaped  within  him  at  the 
sight  of  that  golden  store,  but  because  it  reminded 
him  of  one  with  whom  he  could  instantly  share  it. 

He  untied  his  little  bundle,  and  took  from  it 
pen  and  paper ;  and  standing  beside  the  mantel- 
piece—  for  the  attic  did  not  boast  a  table — 
wrote,  in  a  good  clerkly  hand  (Mrs.  Mulvaney 
having  kept  her  word  as  to  the  ink-bottle)  the 
following  letter : 

"My  darling  Lizzy, — Little  did  I  think,  when 
I  bade  you  good -by  last  night,  that  I  should 
have  great  news  to  tell  you  so  soon.  I  have  met 
with  a  kind  friend — whose  name,  for  the  present, 
you  must  be  content  to  guess  at,  since  he  has 
reasons  for  its  concealment — and  I  am  in  hopes 
he  will  put  me  in  the  way  of  making  my  living. 
I  can  not  even  give  you  my  present  address,  for 
he  is  not  at  hand  to  give  me  leave  to  do  so ;  and, 


besides,  whether  I  shall  be  here  even  to-morrow 
is  more  than  doubtful.     You  are  too  sensible,  I 
know,  to  fret,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  am  going 
abroad — an  uncertain  word,  you  will  say,  and  yet 
I  have  nothing  to  tell  you  more  distinctly — a  great 
way  off",  my  darling — beyond  seas.     Well,  that 
was  my  own  wish,  you  know.     Step-father  was 
seldom  right  in  word  or  deed  as  respected  me,  but 
he  spoke  truth  (I  feel)  when  he  used  to  say  that 
England  was  no  place  for  a  young  fellow  who 
would  make  his  way  in  the  world  quickly ;  and 
I  have  the  sweetest  reason — have  I  not? — to 
make  it  quickly.     I  shall  write  to  you  whenever 
I  can.     I  shall  think  of  j'ou  always — of  the  long 
summer  days  (that  seemed  so  short)  which  we 
have  spent  together  in  the  forest  glades.     I  see 
them  now  in  this  place,  where  there  is  not  a 
tree ;  I  see  the  beech  wood  by  our  lodge,  with 
your  red  cloak   glinting   through   their   silver 
stems ;  I  see  the  mighty  elm  in  front  of  your 
cottage  door,  nodding  to  me  as  though  in  fare- 
well.    I  do  not  write  thus  to  pain  you,  you  may 
be  sure,  but  to  convince  you  that  I  am  still  with 
you  in  ray  thoughts.     Enough  of  myself.     I 
conclude  nothing  has  occurred  within  these  few 
hours  to  you,  though  so  much  has  happened  to 
me.     It  was  a  comfort  to  remember  that  the 
wind  would  blow  the  elm  away  from  your  roof, 
not  on  it.     You  will  be  talking  of  nothing  but 
the  gale  to-day — I  mean  your  mother  and  James 
will  be  doing  so.     Then,  about  eleven  (it  is  only 
seven  o'clock  when  I  write  this),  step-father  will 
come  in  with  the  news  that  I  have  left  home. 
Then  you  will  look  surprised  (httle  hypocrite  !), 
and  your  mother  will  weep,  I  know.     God  bless 
her !     I  fear  there  are  hard  times  approaching 
for  her.     James  will  never  get  your  poor  fath- 
er's place  unless  he  is  more  careful :  I  know  he 
is  suspected  of  poaching.     It  seems  hard,  in  a 
land  where  so  much  is  inherited,  to  have  been 
left  nothing  but  a  taste  in  which  we  are  forbid- 
den to  indulge.     If  any  opening  should  occur 
for  him  where  I  am  going,  I  will  let  him  know. 
I  need  not  tell  you  to  credit  nothing  that  step- 
father savs  of  me ;  but  see  your  mother  is  not 
misled :  I  should  be  loath  indeed  to  lose  the 
good  opinion  of  one  who  has  been  so  kind  to  me. 
A  time  may  come  when  I  may  repay  it ;  and, 
Lizzy  darling,  I  beheve  it  will.     I  noticed  yes- 
terday how  thin  her  shawl  was  got:  give  her 
this  sovereign,  with  my  dear  love,  to  buy  her  a 
warmer  one  on  this  Christmas-tide.     When  she 
looks  at  it  she  will  remember  me;  and  before 
the  remembrance  is  worn  out — who  knows! — I 
may  come  home — I  mean  to  your  home — to  re- 
mind her  of  myself  in  person.     How  did  I  get 
it  ?    Well,  never  mind,  it  was  honestly  come  by. 
And  don't  think  that  I  need  it.    There  has  been 
already  a  drizzle  of  sovereigns  upon  me ;  and  if 
it  should  come  on  to  pour,  in  the  tropics  some- 
where, I  shall  hold  out  my  hat,  turn  up  my  um- 
brella (a  palm  leaf)  the  wrong  way,  and  get 
thoroughly  soaked ;  then  come  back  to  England 
to  be  dried.     Since  you  may  like  to  know  where 
I  have  kissed  this  paper,  I  make  a  mark :  I  al- 
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ready  feel  your  lips  there,  and  tremble.  How 
grown  you  will  be  when  I  see  you  next !  but  you 
will  never  be  more  beautiful  in  my  eyes,  for  that 
is  impossible.  I  have  got  your  sampler,  with 
'  Trust  in  me'  upon  it.  I  do ;  I  will :  and  believe 
me  always,  for  my  part,  your  loving  sweetheart, 
"Robert  Chesxet. 
"  I  promised  to  tell  you  every  thing,  even  if  it 
should  not  be  good  news,  as  you  have  promised 
to  tell  me.  Well,  my  new  friend  has  a  compan- 
ion who  is  not  pleasant — a  sullen  brute  of  a  fel- 
low, with  whom  I  may  have  some  trouble :  even 
he,  however,  has  his  good  point — an  unreasoning 
attachment  to  his  master,  such  as  I  have  never 
seen  except  in  step-father's  dog  Fanr/." 

Robert  had  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  but  this 
note  took  him  long  to  compose  :  he  was  permit- 
ted by  the  nature  of  the  case  to  say  so  little 
about  his  own  adventures  ;  and  when  he  wrote 
of  Lizzy  he  had  a  way  of  lingering  lovingly 
over  the  words,  and  even  (as  we  have  seen)  of 
kissing  them,  which  prolonged  the  process.  He 
had  done  at  last,  however ;  and  having  address- 
ed the  letter  to  "Lizzy  Alston,  Green  Lane 
Gate,  Windsor  Park,"  was  about  to  get  it  post- 
ed, when  he  found  his  door  had  been  locked  on 
the  outside.  There  was  no  bell  in  the  room — 
indeed,  his  habits  did  not  lead  him  to  look  for 
such — and  he  began  to  shake  the  door-handle 
and  kick  the  panel. 

"Hush,  hush,  in  Heaven's  namel"  said  the 
landlady's  voice  through  the  key-hole. 

"I  will  not  hush,"  was  the  lad's  angry  reply  ; 
"I  will  not  be  locked  in,  as  though  I  were  a  spy 
and  a  liar." 

"Mr.  Murphy  has  gone  out,  and,  I  suppose, 
taken  the  key  with  him ;  he  will  be  back  soon, 
and  shall  open  the  door,  I  promise  you.  No 
lionest  lad  shall  be  kept  a  prisoner  in  my  house. 
In  the  mean  time,  what  is  it  you  want  ?" 

"  I  want  this  letter  posted." 

"Very  good.     Put  it  under  the  door." 

"Can  I  trust  her?"  thought  Robert,  hesitating. 

"  I  will  not  deceive  you,  my  good  lad,"  con- 
tinued she,  guessing  the  cause  of  the  delay  ;  "I 
will  put  it  into  the  box  with  my  own  hands." 
She  took  the  letter  and  went  down  stairs  with  it 
at  once ;  as  she  did  so  her  eyes  lit  on  the  super- 
scription, and  a  smile  spread  over  her  good- 
natured  face.  "So  he  has  a  sweetheart,  after 
all,"  she  murmured.  "What  luck  it  is  for  her 
to  have  a  lover  as  can  write !  It  would  be  some- 
thing, now  that  my  poor  dear  Miles  is  with  the 
saints,  to  have  an  ould  letter  or  two  in  his  own 
hand  to  keep  by  one ;  but  I  could  never  teach 
him  even  the  capitals.  Lor,  Mr.  Murphy,  how 
you  friglj^tened  me !     What  is  it  ?" 

"Nothin',  sweetheart:  only  I  want  that  let- 
ter;" and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  Mr. 
Kavanagh's  henchman  snatched  it  from  her, 
and  retreated  backward,  holding  it  behind  him, 
into  the  smoking-room,  from  which  he  had  sud- 
denly emerged. 

Mrs.  Mulvaney's  face  grew  two  shades  nearer 
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scarlet  than  heretofore.  "Bad  scran  to  you, 
you  thief  I"  cried  she,  following  him  quickly  into 
the  room.  "Give  me  up  that  letter!  Sweet- 
heart, indeed !  Your  lips  shall  never  toucli 
Bridget  Mulvaney's  cheek  again,  if  once  you 
break  that  seal.  I'll  tell  the  young  masther 
what  a  mane  sneak  of  a  foster-brother  he  has. " 

"  Tush,  tush  !  it's  for  his  sake  I  do  it,  woman. 
Yon  lad  is  new  to  us  all,  and  we  know  nothin' 
of  him.  The  masther's  in  trouble — sore  trouble, 
that  I  dare  not  speak  of  even  to  yourself.  How 
much  less,  then,  should  I  trust  a  gossoon  like 
that  ?" 

"  How  came  you  to  trust  him  at  all,  then  ?"  in- 
quired the  widow,  incredulously.  "  If  he  knows, 
he  knows." 

"  He  knows  something,  and  is  in  a  position  to 
tell  it,  which  is  more  than  he  should  have  been 
if  I  had  had  my  way ;  but  you  know  what  the 
young  masther  is — if  he  takes  a  fancy  to  man  or 
woman,  all's  out." 

"  I  believe  the  lad  is  as  true  as  steel." 

"  That's  because  you're  a  woman,  and  the 
young  fellow  is  good-looking,  like  myself.  Well, 
he  may  be  steel,  and  yet,  without  knowing  it,  he 
may  have  written  something  here  which  would 
bring  Frank  Kavanagh  to  the  gallows." 

"The  gaUows!"  cried  the  widow,  with  a 
shudder.  "Is  it  as  bad  as  that,  Mr.  Murphy? 
and  not  a  spy  nor  a  ganger  in  all  England  to 
excuse  the  matter." 

' '  That  is  so,  Misthress  Mulvaney ;  and  you 
had  best  ask  me  no  more  questions.  The  point 
is  this :  though  the  lad  up  yonder  knows  noth- 
ing of  the  trouble,  he  knows  of  something  that 
happened  afterward  to  a  couple  of  dirty  police- 
men that  followed  us  on  hoi-seback." 

"Ah,  the  blackguards!"  ejaculated  the  wid- 
ow;  "  bad  luck  to  them." 

"Well,  they  hadn't  good  luck,  and  that's  a 
fact,"  said  Murphy,  grimly  ;  "  and  if  the  lad  has 
chanced  to  mention  it  to  his  friends,  they  may 
put  two  and  two  together,  and  find  out  more 
than  he  has.  Besides,  in  his  pride  at  staying  at 
a  private  hotel,  he  may  have  written  ^Mulvaney's' 
at  the  top  of  the  note,  and  it's  very  particular 
to  keep  our  whereabouts  dark  for  the  present. " 

"There's  something  in  that,"  assented  the 
widow,  won  over,  perhaps,  no  less  by  this  com- 
plimentary reference  to  her  establishment  than 
by  his  arguments.  "But  you  needn't  have 
snatched  the  letter  out  of  my  hand  like  a  foot- 
pad. Here ;  give  it  to  me — for  it's  no  more  use 
to  yourself  than  a  mass-book  to  a  monkey — and 
I'll  read  it  out  to  you  aloud." 

"You'll  promise  to  read  every  word  of  it?" 
said  Mui-phy,  hesitating,  and  holding  the  letter 
high  above  his  head;  "and  not  to  hide  any 
thing,  out  of  softness  for  the  lad  ?" 

"  Y'es,  yes,  I  will,"  answered  the  widow,  im- 
patiently. Perhaps  she  was  not  altogether  sorry 
thus  to  satisfy  her  own  curiosity  as  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  young  fellow's  love-letter  under 
compulsion  and  without  twinge  of  conscience; 
and  Murphy  put  it  into  her  hand. 
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"Begon-a,  there's  money  in  the  seal! "cried 
she ;  "and  what  a  mane  crature  am  I  to  meddle 
with  it!  He's  sending  his  sweetheart  a  bit  of 
gold,  just  as  my  Miles,  when  he  was  courting 
myself,  once  sent  me  half  a  sovereign  on  my 
birthday,  only  it  was  stolen  in  the  post.  '  ^Iy 
DARLING  Lizzy,'  it  begins,  just  as  his  did,  saving 
my  name  was  Bridget. — Now,  Murphy,  if  there's 
any  thing  particularly  sweet  in  it,  you  must  look 
another  way,  plaze,  while  I  read  it  out.  Now 
silence,  and  be  aisy.  Sir."  The  last  words  had 
reference  to  a  tender  movement  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Murphy,  who  had  stolen  his  arm  round  her 
buxom  waist,  under  the  pretense  (somewhat 
transparent,  considering  that  he  could  not  read) 
of  commanding  a  full  view  of  the  letter.  It  was 
curious  to  watch  the  rapid  change  from  excess 
of  anger  to  the  height  of  good-humor  in  these 
late  antagonists,  and  the  mutual  friendliness 
that  had  taken  the  place  of  what  had  so  lately 
threatened  to  be  a  very  pretty  quarrel. 

'''' ^Little  did  I  think,  when  I  bade  you  good- 
hy  last  night,  that  I  should  have  great  news  to 
tell  you  so  soon. '  " 

"  There,  didn't  I  say  he  was  going  to  tell,  the 
sneaking  spalpeen!"  ejaculated  Murphy. 

"  ^  I  have  met  with  a  kind  friend — whose  name, 
for  the  present,  you  inust  be  content  to  guess  at, 
since  he  has  reasons  for  its  concealment.' 

"There,  you  see!"  cried  the  widow,  tri- 
umphantly; "if  you  did  say  he  was  a-going  to 
tell,  Dick,  you  was  a  liar." 

"Well,  anyway,  he's  set  a  woman  to  guess  at 
it,"  answered  Murphy,  obstinately;  "and  that's 
very  nigh  as  bad  as  telling." 

"  '  /  can  not  even  give  you  my  present  address, 
for  he  is  not  at  hand  to  give  me  leave  to  do  so.' 

"  Come,  what  do  you  think  of  that,  Murphy  ? 
Is  he  not  the  broth  of  a  boy,  and  as  true  as  I 
told  you  ?" 

"  She'll  be  coming  after  him,  and  find  it  out," 
argued  the  other,  doubtfully.  "There  was  a 
Pagan  woman  as  did  that  onst,  from  Palestine, 
as  had  no  other  address  to  go  by  beyond  London. 
Nothing  stops  them. " 

"Don't  talk  to  me  of  your  painted  women, 
Mr.  Murphy." 

"Pagan,  Misthress  Mulvaney — Pagan,"  ex- 
plained Dick,  apologetically.  ' '  There's  a  song 
written  about  it,  as  the  young  masther  sings." 

"Then  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself, 
and  you  for  listening  to  him.  Listen  to  this. 
Sir,  and  learn  a  lesson  in  good  behavior  from  yon 
poor  lad.  How  kindly  he  speaks  of  his  Lizzy's 
mother,  as  is  old  and  poor."  And  she  read  the 
extract  out,  approvingly. 

"Sure,  she  isn't  his  mother-in-law  j/e?,"  ob- 
sen-ed  Mr.  Murphy,  cunningly,  "or  he  would 
not  speak  of  her  that  way.  Now  it's  one  of  the 
many  merits  as  would  make  yourself  a  blessing 
to  any  man  that  your  mother  (rest  her  soul !)  is 
with  the  saints,  and — " 

"Be  quiet,  Dick,  with  your  flattery,  and  let 
me  seal  up  the  gold  again,  and  put  the  poor  lad's 
letter  into  the  post." 


[  "  You  are  deceiving  me,  Bridget,"  cried  Mur- 
phy, with  sudden  seriousness ;  "I  can  see  it  in 
your  eye  ;  you've  not  read  out  all  he  says." 

"  Well,  it's  just  the  postscript,  Dick, "explain- 
ed the  widow,  with  well-affected  reluctance. 
"There's  nothing  about  the  masther  in  that,  I 
do  assure  you." 

"  I'm  the  best  judge  of  that,  Misthress  Mul- 
vaney, and  I'll  just  tear  the  letter  up  from  top  to 
toe  unless  I  hear  it.     So,  there !" 

"  Well,  '  /  promised  to  tell  you  every  thing,' 
writes  he." 

"Ay,  now  it's  coming !"  said  Murphy,  grimly : 
"  them  lads  as  has  learned  to  write  puts  the  main 
thing  in  their  postscripts,  like  the  girls  them- 
selves. " 

"  ''  I  promised  to  tell  you  every  thing,  even  if 
it  should  not  be  good  news.  Well,  my  new 
friend' — that's  the  young  masther,  you  know — 
'  has  a  companion,  who  is  not  so  pleasant — a  sul- 
len brute  of  a  fellow' — this  is  you.  Murphy — 
'  with  whom  I  may  have  some  trouble.'  " 

"BegoiTa,  that's  like  enough!"  ejaculated 
Dick,  with  a  great  oath. 

"Hush,  hush,  j-e  hathen!"  said  the  widow, 
rebukefully ;  ' '  and  only  hear  how  he  praises  you 
afterward. 

"'-£7fen  he,  however,  has  his  good  point' — 
there's  for  you — '  an  unreasoning  attachment  to 
his  master,  such  as  I  have  never  seen,  except — 
except — ' " 

"  That's  well,  anyways,"  exclaimed  Slui-phy, 
complacently;  "and  I'd  like  to  know  where 
he  finds  my  equal  in  that  respect." 

"  '■Except  in  step-father's  dog  Fang.'  " 

"  The  impudent  young  blackguard !  Does  he 
say  that?"  exclaimed  Murphy,  scratching  his 
shock  head. 

"Yes,  indeed,  he  does,  you  omadhawn,"  an- 
swered the  widow,  laughing  heartily ;  "  and  now 
you  know  what  comes  of  prying  into  other  folk's 
letters.  It  is  you  that  have  been  listening  to  it 
all,  and  it's  the  listeners  that  never  hears  any 
good  of  themselves.  Come,  light  me  a  candle, 
Mr.  Fang,  while  I  get  the  sealing-wax,  and  try 
to  mend  what  never  ought  to  have  been  broken." 

Doubtless  Mrs.  Mulvaney  well  knew  the  man 
with  whom  she  was  dealing,  or  she  would  have 
abstained  from  thus  reminding  him  of  Robert 
Chesney's  sarcasm,  even  if  she  had  not  concealed 
it  from  him  altogether;  but  the  fact  was  that 
Murphy  was  rather  pleased  than  otherwise  with 
the  testimony  that  had  been  paid  to  the  one  vir- 
tue on  which  he  plumed  himself — his  fidelity — 
though  illustrated  by  so  homely  a  metaphor,  and 
regarded  its  author  with  no  increase  of  disfavor 
on  account  of  it,  but  rather  the  reverse.  A  proof 
of  this  was  immediately  forth-coming  in  his  giv- 
ing up  the  key  of  Robert's  attic  to  the  widow, 
and  bidding  her  tell  him  that  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  public  room)  he  was  free  of  the  house, 
though  forbidden  to  place  his  foot  outside  the 
door.  This  was  not  a  great  range  of  liberty; 
but  unable,  notwithstanding  the  fatigues  of  the 
previous  night,  to  sleep,  and  tired  of  remaining 
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in  his  own  apartment  without  the  solace  of  a 
single  book,  the  young  fellow  was  glad  enough 
to  take  advantage  of  it.  Without  being  by  any 
means  afraid  of  the  sturdy  Irishman,  he  would 
not  have  sought  his  society  had  it  been  avoid- 
able, and,  on  descending  to  the  smoke-room,  it 
was  a  relief  to  his  mind  to  find  it  empty.  The 
time,  however,  hung  very  heavily  on  his  hands  ; 
he  was  used  to  the  free  air  of  the  forest  and  an 
out-door  life,  and  the  sense  of  confinement  was 
almost  unbearable.  Mrs.  Mulvaney's  stock  of 
literature  was  limited  to  a  prophetic  almanac, 
and  a  work  of  Catholic  devotion  in  the  Latin 
tongue ;  so  that  he  had  really  nothing  to  do  but 
watch  the  company  in  the  coffee-room  from  be- 
hind the  curtains  of  the  glass  door.  They  were 
a  motley  crew,  and  ranged  from  the  mechanic  in 
the  receipt  of  good  wages,  down  to  the  linenless 
wight  who  was  spending  his  last  copper  in  a  go 
of  whisky,  but  they  were  all  of  one  type,  that  of 
working  (or  pretending-to-work)  Irish.  They 
all  seemed  to  know  one  another,  and  to  be  known 
to  Mrs.  Mulvaney,  who  ser\-ed  them  with  her 
ovm  hands,  and  had  a  word  of  friendly  greeting 
for  each  of  them. 

She  brought  in  Robert's  own  dinner  at  mid- 
day, but  she  did  not  dine  with  him ;  doubtless 
Mui-phy  had  laid  injunctions  on  her  to  the  con- 
trary. Later  in  the  day,  however,  the  former 
made  his  appearance,  and,  without  any  allusion 
to  their  previous  disagreement,  informed  Ches- 
ney  that  he  had  seen  Mr.  Kavanagh,  who  had 
made  an  appointment  for  them  both  to  visit  him 
on  the  ensuing  day.  Then  Mrs.  Mulvaney  join- 
ed them,  and  talked  to  Murphy  about "  the  boys," 
whom,  at  first,  Robert  took  to  mean  her  children, 
but  afterward  understood  to  be  certain  grown-up 
habitues  of  the  establishment  who  had  come  un- 
der his  own  notice  that  day.  In  the  evening 
some  of  them  returned,  and  were  spoken  with 
apart  by  Murphy :  they  were  all  of  the  more 
poverty-stricken  class,  and  seemed  to  regard 
that  gentleman  with  great  respect,  and  receive 
what  he  had  to  say  to  them  with  assent  and 
gratitude.  About  eight  o'clock  a  curious  inci- 
dent happened.  Murphy,  Mrs.  Mulvaney,  and 
Robert  were  sitting  at  supper  in  the  little  room, 
when  the  hoarse  voice  of  a  broad-sheet  seller  was 
heard  in  the  street. 

"There's  news  of  some  sort,"  obser\-ed  the 
widow.     "Listen!" 

"It's  nothing,"  said  Mui-phy,  roughly,  and 
making  an  unnecessary  clatter  with  his  knife 
and  fork.  "These  fellows  always  tell  a  parcel 
of  lies.  If  you  were  to  buy  his  papei-,  it  would 
be  only  money  thrown  away;  there  would  be 
nothing  in  it." 

"Still  it  can  cost  nothing  to  listen,"  argued 
the  widow.     "It's  Murder.     Hark!" 

Her  warning  was  unnecessary,  for,  urged  ei- 
ther by  an  instinct  of  imitation  or  by  a  curios- 
ity that  overwhelmed  all  other  considerations. 
Murphy  himself  was  now  straining  his  ears  to 
catch  the  fragmentary  news. 

*^  Horrible  murder — murder  in  Buckingham- 


shire— murder  and  'cide — horseback — mounted 
policemen." 

"  What  is  it?"  inquired  Robert,  rising  eagerly 
from  his  chair.  His  ears  were  unused  to  the 
sing-song  style  of  the  street  newsman,  but  the 
first  words  and  the  last  had  fallen  on  them  dis- 
tinctly enough. 

"It  is  murder  and  suicide,"  said  the  widow; 
"but  there  was  also  something  about  folks  on 
horseback.  Here  are  some  coppers :  run  out, 
my  lad,  and  buy  a  copy. " 

"  Give  them  to  me,  and  I'll  buy  it,"  said  Mur- 
phy, snatching  at  the  money :  "  a  boy  like  that 
is  sure  to  be  made  to  pay  twice  as  much  as  it  is 
worth  ;"  and  he  went  out  accordingly. 


CHAPTER  V. 


TWO   HCXDRED   POUNDS   KEWARD. 

It  was  some  minutes  before  Mr.  Murphy  re- 
turned, and  when  he  did  so,  it  was  without  the 
broad-sheet,  for  which  he  said  the  man  had 
charged  such  an  exorbitant  sum  that  he  refused 
to  give  it.  At  this  IMrs.  Mulvaney  grumbled, 
observing,  justly  enough,  that  the  extravagance 
would  not  have  affected  Mr.  Murphy's  purse, 
but  her  own,  while  the  broad-sheet  would  have 
been  a  very  entertaining  piece  of  hterature  with 
which  to  beguile  the  evening.  However,  the 
very  first  thing  in  the  morning  she  would  buy 
the  newspaper,  where  the  authentic  account  of 
the  transaction  would  be  duly  chronicled. 

"That's  if  it  ever  occurred  at  all,  Mrs.  Mul- 
vaney," said  Murphy,  with  a  short  laugh,  "  which 
is  more  than  doubtful ; "  and  at  the  same  time 
Robert  felt  a  significant  pressure  on  his  foot,  as 
though  a  broad-wheeled  wagon  was  passing  over 
his  toe,  which  certainly  did  not  emanate  from 
the  lady  of  the  house.  The  conversation  here 
took  another  turn,  and  settled  upon  a  subject 
very  frequently  discussed  under  that  roof,  name- 
ly, emigration.  Many  an  Irish  lad  who  left 
London  for  the  far  West,  or  the  still  further 
antipodes,  had  taken  his  last  meal  (and  that  not 
seldom  gratis)  at  Midvaney's,  and  poured  his 
hopes  and  fears  into  the  ears  of  the  friendly 
widow.  Of  only  a  very  small  minority  of  these 
she  had  ever  heard  again,  but  what  she  had 
heard  had  given  her  a  favorable  impression  of 
"foreign  parts,"  which  was  her  somewhat  in- 
definite geographical  expression  for  all  countries 
that  were  not  England  or  Ireland.  She  had 
therefore  been  always  an  upholder  of  emigration; 
while  Murphy,  who  held  a  strong  opinion  not  only 
that  Ireland  was  for  the  Irish,  but  for  no  one 
else,  and  especially  the  English,  had  always  op- 
posed it.  On  this  occasion,  however,  to  her 
great  surprise,  and,  perhaps,  not  a  little  to  her 
disappointment,  for  she  rather  enjoyed  an  assault 
of  arms  with  Dick,  since  it  always  ended  in  an 
embracing  of  them,  her  arguments  met  with 
small  opposition.  He  allowed  that  there  might 
be  cases — of  convenience,  he  would  not  say  of 
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compulsion — when  it  would  be  beneficial  to  leave 
his  native  land,  and  allowed  that  it  would  be 
somewhat  hard  upon  the  outside  world — the  in- 
habitants of  which  he  seemed  to  look  upon,  like 
the  Chinese,  as  barbarians — if  it  should  never 
have  the  advantage  of  being  leavened  by  a  few 
specimens  of  Irishmen.  On  the  subject  of  the 
national  excellences,  as  compared  with  the  merits 
of  inferior  races,  it  was  indeed  impossible  that 
there  should  be  disagreement  between  them ; 
bat  these  were  little  matters  of  detail  on  which 
they  differed  just  sufficiently  to  give  piquancy  to 
the  conversation.  Mrs.  Mulvaney  was  of  opin- 
ion that  Irish  folks  should  make  their  way  in  the 
world  like  other  people,  but  this  view  Murphy 
strongly  combated.  There  were  certain  chiefs 
of  that  noble  race,  such  as  the  young  master, 
who  had  a  natural  right  to  land  and  goods,  inde- 
pendently of  inheritance— this  was  not  quite  clear- 
ly explained,  but  somehow  "  the  blood  did  it" — 
and  again  it  was  only  natural  that  such  as  ac- 
knowledged the  authority  of  the  said  chieftains 
should  look  to  them  for  support.  Robert  Ches- 
ney,  though  a  good  scholar  of  the  village-school 
pattern,  knew  nothing  of  political  economy,  and 
yet  these  opinions  of  iSIr.  Murpliy  sounded  hol- 
low, or,  at  least,  as  though  there  was  but  little 
in  them ;  but  it  was  astonishing  with  what  fire 
and  fervor  they  were  advocated.  Every  glass  of 
whisky  that  Mr.  Murphy  swallowed — and  he  swal- 
lowed a  good  many — seemed  to  strengthen  his 
conviction,  though  by  no  means  to  assist  him  in 
expressing  it  with  perspicuity.  If  any  body  had 
contradicted  him,  matters  might  have  been  very 
different,  but  as  it  was,  he  was  affable  and  friend- 
ly. Eveiy  now  and  then  he  would  wink  at  Rob- 
ert with  a  sagacity  that  seemed  the  concentration 
of  all  the  sense  that  remained  in  him,  and  which 
left  him  poor  indeed. 

"Come,  Mr.  Murphy,  you  have  had  enough," 
said  the  widow,  presently.  "Nay" — for  he  had 
made  a  snatch  at  the  spirit  bottle,  but  not  being 
in  a  condition  favorable  for  the  calculation  of 
distance,  missed  it — "I  am  mistress  here;  and 
though  I  can't  send  you  to  bed  like  a  child, 
though  you  are  no  wiser  than  a  child,  and  de- 
serve to  be  whipped,  you  shall  have  no  more  to 
drink;"  with  which  she  tucked  the  bottle  under 
her  arm,  and  triumphantly  marched  off. 

"  She  thinks  I'm  dhrunk,"  observed  Mr.  ]Mur- 
phy,  confidentially,  and  winking  more  sagacious- 
ly than  ever  at  his  young  friend. 

"  I  confess  I — "  Robert  was  about  to  add 
that  he  himself  had  rather  leaned  to  that  opin- 
ion, when  the  other  interrupted  him  impatiently : 

"  Tchut,  lad ;  do  you  take  Dick  Murphy  for 
a  fool,  that  he  should  get  dhrunk  when  he  had  a 
saycret  to  keep,  and  with  a  woman  as  he's  sweet 
on  in  the  room  ?  No,  no ;  it  is  not  a  few  glasses 
of  such  poor  stuff  as  that  as  could  hurt  me.  I 
wanted  to  put  her  off  the  scent,  that's  all.  She'll 
be  thinking  half  the  night,  d'j-e  see,  whether  I've 
put  my  candle  out  or  under  the  bed,  and  won- 
der whether  the  house  is  on  fire,  instead  of  con- 
cerning herself  about  our  affairs.     If  she  had 


got  hold  of  that  broad-sheet,  there  might  have 
been  the  deuce  to  pav.  Them  patrols  are  dead, 
lad." 

"Good  Heavens!"  ejacuUited  Robert,  greatly 
shocked.  "And  was  that  what  the  man  was 
hallooing  about  ?" 

' '  Of  course  it  was ;  and  he  was  calling  it 
murder,  too;  mind  that." 

"  It  was  a  cruel  and  infamous  act,  any  way," 
said  the  boy,  excitedly,  "that  putting  the  tree 
across  the  road,  just  after  you  yourself  had  been 
saved  from  the  same  peril,  and  I  am  glad  I  had 
no  part  in  it." 

"Oh,  that's  your  game,  is  it?"  cried  the  oth- 
er, grimly.  "You  think  you  are  free  of  it,  do 
you,  while  others  have  to  pay  the  shot  ?  Well, 
let  me  tell  you,  you're  most  infernally  mistaken 
there.  "We're  all  in  the  same  boat,  we  three. 
You're  what  they  call  an  accessory  after  the  fact. 
They've  got  your  name  in  it  all  regular." 

"My  name!"  ejaculated  Robert,  in  horror, 
his  thoughts  instantly  flying  to  the  cottage  in 
the  forest,  and  picturing  Lizzy's  face  when  she 
should  come  to  hear  such  tidings  of  her  lover. 
"But  no;  that  is  impossible:  you  are  lying  to 
me." 

"Don't  you  use  such  hard  words,  my  young 
fighting-cock,  or  you  Mill  get  hard  blows  in  an- 
swer," said  Murphy,  menacingly.  "If  they 
haven't  got  your  name,  they've  got  your  descrip- 
tion as  like  as  life.  If  the  gallows  bear  fruit  at 
all,  it  will  bear  three  :  two  goodly  Irish  apples, 
that's  me  and  the  young  masther  (which  the 
saints  forbid  I),  and  one  little  English  crab,  which 
is  yourself.  So,  what  I  say  is,  be  careful ;  lie  snug 
as  a  mouse,  and  open  your  lips  to  nobody  about 
what  happened  last  night  till  you  have  put  a 
thousand  miles  of  salt  sea  between  you  and  En- 
glish land." 

JVIurphy  waited  for  a  moment,  as  if  expecting 
a  reply,  but  receiving  none,  gave  a  surly  nod  of 
his  head  by  way  of  "good-night, "and  marched, 
not  very  steadily,  out  of  the  room.  Robert  list- 
ened mechanically  to  his  heavy  footsteps  as  they 
staggered  up  stairs,  and  to  the  violent  closing  of 
his  bedroom  door.  The  news  he  had  just  heard 
had  deprived  him  not  only  of  speech,  but  of  the 
power  of  rational  reflection.  Unlikely — impos- 
sible, mdeed — as  it  was  that  he  should  be  thus 
fatally  associated,  and  above  all  so  soon,  with 
his  companions  of  a  few  hours,  he  did  not  doubt 
it  in  the  least ;  and  the  shock  was  overwhelming. 
Here  seemed  an  end  to  all  the  bright  prospects 
that  he  had  so  fondly  pictured  to  himself,  since 
he  was  to  begin  life,  if  not  as  a  felon,  still  (what 
was  as  bad  for  the  result)  under  the  imputation 
of  being  one.  If  his  name  had  really  been  men- 
tioned— and  here  the  ingenious  Mr.  Mui-phy 
(through  ignorance  of  the  fanciful  value  which 
some  people  put  upon  their  reputations)  had  been 
within  a  very  little  of  precipitating  the  very  ca- 
tastrophe he  would  have  averted — Robert  would 
perhaps  have  gone  straight  to  the  nearest  police 
station  and  given  himself  up,  the  better  to  clear 
himself  hereafter.     But  since  it  was  only  his  de- 
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scription  that  was  thus  advertised,  might  it  not 
be  well  to  take  this  ruffian's  advice,  and  leave 
the  country  as  soon  as  opportunity  oftered  ?  Ig- 
norant of  all  the  methods  of  criminal  procedure 
as  he  was,  it  struck  him  that  if  he  could  once  es- 
cape from  the  clutches  of  the  law  he  would  be 
safe ;  he  was  rapidly  growing  out  of  the  boy, 
and  in  a  few  years  recognition  of  his  person — if 
only  his  name  should  not  transpire — would  be 
impossible.  He  was  innocent,  it  is  true  ;  but  it 
might  be  difficult  to  prove  himself  so,  and  es- 
pecially without  compromising  his  companions. 
To  be  sure,  it  was  only  Murphy  that  was  really 
guilty  of  the  crime  in  question ;  but  he  had  pass- 
ed his  word  to  be  silent  concerning  the  night's 
doings,  and,  if  possible,  he  would  keep  it.  Any 
disclosure  of  them  would,  moreover,  implicate 
Mr.  Kavanagh  in  that  former  proceeding — he 
did  not  know  what  it  was,  but  could  not  but 
conclude  that  it  was  some  transgression  of  the 
law — which  had  led  up  to  the  present  catastro- 
phe, and  his  feelings  toward  that  gentleman 
were  very  warm  and  grateful.  Upon  the  whole,  I 
therefore,  and  after  long  pondering,  he  decided 
to  take  Murphy's  advice,  though  perfectly  well 
aware  that  it  had  been  dictated  by  the  most  un- 
blushing selfishness;  and  somewhat  relieved  by 
having  come  to  this  conclusion,  he  dragged  his 
weary  limbs  to  bed,  and  slept  as  only  the  young 
can  sleep  when  trouble  sits  by  the  pillow.  j 

"With   the  first  light  of  da^vn,  however,  he 
awoke  (not  of  himself,  as  it  turned  out,  but  prob-  , 
ably  at  the  opening  of  the  street-door),  and  hear- 
ing a  heavy  footfall  in  the  silent  street,  cautiously 
put  aside  the  window-blind,  and  looked  out.    His 
first  idea,  rechauffeed  from  what  his  imagination  , 
had  fed  upon  the  previous  night,  was  that  it  was 
a  policeman,  for  even  rural  officers  of  justice,  with 
whom,  of  course,  he  was  alone  famihar,  affect  that  ■ 
pompous  and  measured  tread,  which,  however  as- 
suring to  the  household,  is  certainly  premonitoiy 
to  the  thief;  but  it  was  not  a  policeman,  and  in- 
deed might  be  said  to  be  somebody  very  much 
the  reverse,  for  it  vras  Mr.  Richard  Mui-phy.  ' 
This  gentleman,  to  whom  the  vin  ordinaire  of  ' 
his  native  country  might  not  only  be  said  to  be 
meat,  drink,  and  clothing  (for  while  imbibing  it 
lie  felt  the  lack  of  none  of  them),  but  also  sleep, 
was  standing  in  front  of  the  house,  with  a  smil- 
ing countenance,  and  wiping  his  mouth  with  the  , 
back  oj"  his  hand.     The  morning  was  damp,  and 
there  was  a  slight  drizzle  falling,  which  perhaps 
was  welcome  to  him,  as  reminding  him  of  the ' 
weather  in  his  native  clime ;  at  all  events,  it  did  i 
not  disturb  him :  he  looked  up  the  street  and ' 
down  the  street  with  cheerful  serenity,  and  was  ; 
just  about  to  add  his  contribution  to  the  incense-  j 
breathing  morn,  by  lightinga  short  black dudheen,  | 
when  the  on-looker  saw  his  countenance  fall,  his  j 
tobacco  pouch  drop  from  his  hands,  and  the  whole  j 
aspect  of  the  man  alter  as  suddenly,  and  for  the  ' 
worse,  as  though  he  had  been  shot  in  the  stom-  I 
ach.    Following  the  direction  of  his  staring  eyes,  I 
Robert  beheld  an  announcement  on  the  dead- 
wall  opposite,  which  in  his  turn  made  him  shud-  ' 


'  der  from  head  to  foot :  '^Murder — Two  Hundred 
Pounds  Reward  —  Frank  Kavanagh."  These 
words  were  in  large  capitals ;  and  before  he  could 
make  out  the  rest  of  what  was  printed  in  smaller 
type,  Murj^hy  had  rushed  across  the  street,  pluck- 
ed the  Notice  from  the  wall,  and  was  tearing  it 
to  fragments.  So  fierce  and  vehement  was  the 
action  that  Robert  involuntarily  compared  it,  in 
his  own  mind,  with  the  rage  and  fury  of  some 
wild  beast  whose  young  is  threatened  ;  and  as  he 
did  so  he  saw  Murphy  look  quickly  up  at  his 
window.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  have 
dropped  the  comer  of  the  blind,  but  some  fasci- 
nation forbade  him  to  do  so,  and  in  an  instant 
their  eyes  had  met.  Such  a  tigerish  look  came 
into  Murphy's  face,  and  so  suddenly,  as  though 
bent  upon  some  instant  violence,  did  he  rush  in- 
doors that  the  boy  took  up  the  only  weapon  that 
was  at  hand,  the  poker,  convinced  that  within  the 
next  minute  he  would  have  to  defend  his  life. 
This  necessity,  however,  did  not  arrive.  Mur- 
phy remained  below,  doubtless  persuaded  to  do 
so  by  Mrs.  Mulvaney,  whose  voice,  raised  in  pas- 
sionate expostulation,  could  be  distinctly  heard. 
It  was  she,  indeed,  who  had  pointed  out  the  No- 
tice to  Dick's  attention,  or,  unacquainted  as  he 
was  with  the  art  of  reading,  he  would  have  re- 
mained in  blissful  ignorance  of  its  existence,  or 
concluded  it  to  be  a  mere  embellishment  of  the 
wall !  And  now  it  seemed  she  was  impressing 
on  him  the  futility,  if  not  the  wickedness,  of  en- 
deavoring to  make  matters  safe  by  proceeding  to 
some  fatal  extremity.  Robert  discovered  this  by 
the  simple  method  of  opening  his  bedroom  door 
and  listening  to  the  conversation,  which,  under 
the  circumstances,  he  might  well  be  excused  for 
doing. 

"He  knows  too  much,"  urged  Murphy,  with 
a  growl  like  that  of  a  wild  beast.  ("  And  how  like 
some  wild  beast,"  thought  Robert,  "such  as  the 
hunting -tiger,  trained  but  not  tamed  by  man, 
of  which  he  had  heard  tell,  this  Murphy  was !") 
"  He  knows  enough  to  hang  us." 

"No,  no,"  rejoined  the  widow;  then  added 
something  the  listener  could  not  catch,  but  which 
seemed  to  cany  weight  with  it.  "Moreover," 
she  continued,  in  tones  still  hushed,  but  not  in- 
audible, "you  are  not  in  your  own  land,  remem- 
ber ;  and  by  adding  a  new  crime  to  the  other, 
you  will  only  increase  the  danger  to  the  young 
master.  You  are  out  of  your  mind,  Dick — and 
it  isn't  far  you  have  to  go  for  that — or  I  would 
say,  besides,  that  none  but  a  ■\'illain  would  think 
of  murdering  a  poor  lad  like  that  because  of  a 
groundless  suspicion  of  his  fidelity." 

"Murthering!  Mrs.  Mulvaney ;  you're  joking," 
returned  Murphy,  in  tones  of  apparent  good  hu- 
mor. "I  was  only  going  to  put  the  innocent 
young  fellow  out  of  the  risk  of  temptation.  Two 
hundred  pounds  reward  is  a  considerable  attrac- 
rion,  and  especially  to  one  who  wants  to  marry 
and  set  up  housekeeping." 

"You  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  say  so,"  an- 
swered the  widow,  evidently  resistmg  some  per- 
sonal attentions  of  her  variable  swain  :    "  any 
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one  who  is  really  in  love  with  a  young  woman 
is  the  last  person  to  entertain  thoughts  of  treach- 
ery ;  though  if  he  is  only  pretending  to  be  so — 
Now  be  aisy,  and  keep  off,  Mr.  Murphy." 

It  was  clear  all  danger  to  himself,  for  the  pres- 
ent at  least,  was  over;  and  Eobert  discreetly 
closed  his  door,  and  left  the  loving  pair  to  con- 
clude their  love  passages  without  an  eavesdrop- 
per. It  was,  indeed,  with  some  little  embarrass- 
ment that  he  presently  descended  into  the  sitting- 
room  to  meet  the  man  who,  he  had  every  reason 
to  believe,  but  half  an  hour  before  entertained 
the  design  of  cutting  his  throat ;  but  it  was  with- 
out fear.  Boy  as  he  was,  he  was  far  from  being 
easily  frightened.  His  nature  was  that  of  the 
typical  Englishman,  sound  and  wholesome ;  his 
intelligence  was  straightfor\vard,  without  much 
imagination ;  and  the  out-door  life  he  had  lived  in 
the  forest,  both  by  night  and  day,  had  strength- 
ened what  had  originally  been  far  from  sensitive 
ner\-es ;  moreover,  he  felt  within  himself  a  cer- 
tain superiority  over  this  wild,  untutored  savage 
that  almost  amounted  to  contempt.  The  other, 
however,  had  the  advantage  over  him  in  one 
point.  Whether  from  native  cunning,  or  from 
some  extraordinary  shallowness  of  feeling,  which 
permitted  the  most  violent  ebullitions  of  passion 
to  pass  away  in  a  few  minutes  and  leave  no  trace, 
Mr.  JIurphy  seemed  now  entirely  at  his  ease, 
and  bade  his  young  friend  "  Good-morning  !"  in 
a  tone  that  was  almost  genial.  Mrs.  Slulvaney 
was  as  kind  in  her  manner  as  ever,  but  was  evi- 
dently depressed.  Instead  of  being  talkative,  as 
usual,  she  busied  herself  in  preparing  their  break- 
fast without  a  word ;  and  sometimes,  as  though 
wrapped  in  thought,  did  not  reply  even  when 
Murphy  addressed  her.  In  speaking  of  their  pro- 
posed visit  to  Heme  Street  that  morning,  Dick 
observed,  "And  unless  you  come  with  us — 
which,  I  suppose,  can  hardly  be,  misthress — you 
will  scarce  see  the  young  masther  yourself  before 
he  sails." 

"I  suppose  not," answered  the  widow,  coldly. 

"Not  but  that  he  would  come  here  himself, 
if  it  were  safe,  and  bid  you  good-by  in  person, 
you  may  be  sure,"  said  Dick,  soothingly. 

It  was  evident  that  he  had  mistaken  the  cause 
of  her  indifference,  for  she  added,  sharply,  "I 
don't  wish  to  see  him,  Mr.  Murphy,  either  here 
or  elsewhere  ;  but  least  of  all  in  my  own  house. " 

"And  yon  say  that,  who  were  bom  within 
the  shadow  of  the  ould  masther's  roof-tree,  and 
have  had  bread  from  his  hand !" 

"  Yes,"  cried  the  widow,  firmly,  "  I  do  say  it. 
I  wash  my  hands  of  him ;  and  I  wish  he  could 
wash  his  of — " 

"Silence,  woman !"  ejaculated  Murphy,  with  a 
savage  oath.  "  Stop  that  glib  tongue  of  yours ; 
unless,  indeed,"  added  he,  bitterly,  "  you  wish  to 
get  the  blood-money.  Perhaps  it  is  that  which 
has  made  such  a  change  in  Bridget  Mulvaney. 
English  air  by  itself  could  never  have  done  it." 

The  widow's  eyes  flashed  fire :  it  evidently  cost 
her  a  great  effort  to  stifle  her  feelings,  and  for- 
bear from  some  cutting  reply,  but  she  succeeded. 


"I  am  not  going  to  argue  with  you,  Richard 
Murphy,  or  rather  with  the  de\il  that  is  in  you. 
I  only  warn  you,  for  your  own  sake  and  for  an- 
other's, not  to  be  so  free  of  speech  to  your  foes  as 
you  have  been  this  day  to  one  who  was  onst  your 
friend. "  With  that  she  rose  from  her  chair,  not 
without  some  dignity,  and  keeping  a  calm,  con- 
temptuous face  opposed  to  his  scowling  looks, 
walked  slowly  out  of  the  room.  At  this  Mr. 
]\Iurphy's  features  became  suddenly  chop-fallen, 
and  he  fell  to  scratching  his  head. 

"A  woman  is  a  curious  creature,  lad,  as  you 
will  find  out  for  yourself  some  day,"  observed  he 
to  his  remaining  companion.  "  Now  one  would 
almost  think,  if  one  did  not  know  her,  that  Mrs. 
Mulvaney  yonder  was  downright  vexed." 

Not  having  the  advantage  of  a  long  acquaint- 
ance with  the  lady  in  question,  Eobert  confessed 
that  that  impression  had  been  produced  upon 
his  own  mind. 

"But  she  wasn't,  though;  or  if  she  was,  it's 
over  by  this  time,"  explained  the  other.  "I 
own  it  was  wrong  in  me  to  use  such  hard  words, 
but  a  squeeze  of  her  hand,  or  at  most  a  chuck 
under  the  chin,  will  make  her  all  right." 

Notwithstanding  this  confident  speech,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Mui-phy  did  not  attempt  either  of 
these  experiments,  nor,  indeed,  had  he  the  op- 
portunity of  doing  so,  for  when,  after  some  hesi- 
tation, he  ventured  very  gently  to  ring  the  bell, 
it  was  answered,  not,  as  usual,  by  the  widow,  but 
by  the  maid-of-all-work,  who  quietly  proceeded 
to  remove  the  breakfast  things. 

"  I^Iissis's  compliments,"  said  she,  "and  if  you 
should  plaze  to  want  any  thing,  it  is  me  as  is  to 
get  it  for  you." 

At  this  j\Ir.  Murphy  looked  rather  thoughtful 
for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then,  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  has  made  up  his  mind  on  an  important 
subject,  chucked  her  under  the  chin,  and  bade  her 
fetch  the  whisky  bottle.  "  When  love  is  denied 
to  us,  lad,"  observed  he,  with  pathos,  "there  is 
nothing  for  it  but  to  take  to  what  is  better — 
liquor." 

He  took  to  it  till  about  noon,  and  then  informed 
his  companion  that  the  time  had  come  to  keep 
their  appointment  with  the  young  master.  Rob- 
ert professed  his  readiness  to  accompany  him  ; 
but  when  Murphy  took  his  arm  and  would  have 
passed  it  through  his  own,  the  lad  drew  back. 

"  I  am  no  man's  prisoner,"  said  he,  haughtily, 
"and  I  either  walk  in  freedom  or  not  at  all." 

Jlurphy  gave  him  one  of  his  ugly  looks,  but 
perhaps  reflecting  that  there  was  no  time  to  spare 
just  then  for  having  a  quarrel  out  (a  pleasure 
which  can  always  be  postponed),  he  permitted 
him  to  have  his  way  as  far  as  the  nearest  cab 
stand,  when  he  called  a  vehicle,  and  ordered  the 
man  to  drive  to  Heme  Street. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

MR.  AVILSOK. 

Heune  Street  is  one  of  those  short  streets 
which  run  from  the  Strand  to  the  river,  and,  like 
most  of  its  fellows,  has  a  disused  and  melancholy 
air.  There  is  little  or  no  traffic  in  it ;  there  are 
no  shops ;  it  is  composed  wholly  of  lodging- 
houses  and  a  few  mouldy-looking  hotels.  At 
the  river  end  of  the  street,  the  card  "Apart- 
ments" no  longer  figures  in  the  parlor  windows  ; 
but  on  each  side  of  the  doors,  which  usually 
stand  open,  are  painted  the  names  of  the  differ- 
ent tenants,  the  houses  being  let  in  flats.  At 
one  of  these  doors  the  cab  stopped,  and  Mui-phy 
and  his  companion  alighted.  As  they  passed  in 
without  knocking,  Robert's  eye  was  at  once  at- 
tracted to  the  names,  among  which  it  naturally 
looked  for  that  of  Kavauagh ;  he  was  surprised 
to  find  it  absent.  They  went  up  a  stone  stair- 
case— very  dirty,  as  common  staircases  are  apt 
to  be — and  only  stopped  where  the  stairs  stopped 
— at  the  third  floor,  and  opposite  a  door  with 
' '  Mr.  Wilson"  painted  on  it.  Mui-phy  knocked, 
and  a  strange  voice  bade  them  come  in. 

Seated  at  a  round  table  in  a  somewhat  lofty 
room  was  a  gray-haired  old  gentleman,  pale,  and 
with  dark  rings  under  his  eyes,  examining  at- 
tentively a  huge  map  spread  out  before  him.  So 
absorbed  was  he  in  this  task  that  he  did  but 
give  a  single  glance  toward  his  visitors,  and  then 
motioning  with  his  hand  toward  a  couple  of 
chairs,  resumed  his  occupation.  Robert  was  not 
sorry  for  this,  because  it  enabled  him  to  at  once 
indulge  his  curiosity,  which  M'as  gi'eatly  excited 
by  the  contents  of  the  apartment,  in  which  every 
thing  was  strange  to  him,  with  the  trifling  excep- 
tion of  the  smell  of  spirits,  with  which  the  habits 
of  his  step-father — even  before  his  stay  at  Sirs. 
Mulvaney's — had  made  him  tolerably  familiar. 
Considering  that  it  was  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
the  room  was  a  lofty  one,  and  hung  from  floor 
to  ceiling  with  pictures  ;  some  of  these  were  on 
canvas,  though  only  one  or  two  were  framed,  but 
the  majority  were  on  paper,  pinned  to  the  wall. 
The  furniture  consisted  partly  of  pictures  also, 
which,  in  various  degrees  of  completion,  layabout 
the  chairs  and  tables,  and  even  on  the  floor :  a 
curious  machine,  which  he  rightly  concluded  to 
be  a  painter's  easel,  though  he  had  never  before 
seen  one,  occupied  a  prominent  place ;  and  in  two 
of  the  comers  were  life-size  figures  in  armor, 
standing  sentry-like  over  all  this  disaiTay.  There 
was  no  carpet,  nor  even,  to  Robert's  eyes — which 
were  not  exacting  in  that  respect — much  sign  of 
comfort  in  the  place  at  all ;  but  the  pictures  and 
the  armor  attracted  him  mightily,  as  also  did  the 
stirring  scene  that  presented  itself  outside  the 
windows.  These  looked  down  immediately  on 
the  river,  on  which  the  noonday  sun  was  shining, 
and  on  whose  dusky  but  sparkling  bosom  a  score 
of  steamers  and  other  craft  were  making  their 
way  with  more  or  less  of  speed.  He  knew  it  for 
the  Thames,  else  it  would  have  been  hard  indeed 
to  have  identified  the  river,  with  whose  grassy 


banks  and  gleaming  shallows  he  was  so  well  ac- 
quainted, with  this  bustling  and  crowded  stream. 
His  own  circumstances  seemed  to  offer  a  paral- 
lel to  it :  for  was  it  not  difficult  to  recognize  in 
himself,  now  launched  on  the  great  tide  of  life, 
and  already  in  such  strange  company,  the  boy 
of  four-and-twenty  hours  ago,  who  had  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  world  beyond  the  simple  life  of 
the  forest  and  what  he  had  read  in  books  ?  As 
be  mused  thus.  Murphy  called  to  him,  sharply, 
"Don't  you  hear  Mr.  Denton  speak  to  you,  or 
are  you  bent  on  making  him  say  every  thing 
twice  over,  and  him  so  weak  and  ill,  you  oma- 
dhawn  ?" 

Without  bestowing  a  glance  on  Murphy,  Rob- 
ert respectfully  apologized  to  the  old  gentleman 
for  his  inattention,  and,  in  obedience  to  a  sign 
from  him,  drew  near  his  table. 

"So  you  have  quite  made  up  your  mind,  I 
hear,  young  man,"  said  the  stranger,  feebly,  "  to 
leave  this  country,  and  take  your  chance  with 
your  new  employer  ?" 

"With  Mr.  Kavanagh — yes,  Sir." 

"Be  aisy,  you  fool," growled  Murphy,  "and 
leave  gentlemen's  names  for  themselves  and  their 
friends  to  use  them." 

"Hush,  hush!"  said  the  old  gentleman,  turn- 
ing round  upon  Dick  severely,  ' '  and  don't  you 
call  people  out  of  their  names  so  freely.  If  I 
am  not  much  mistaken  in  physiognomy,  this  lad 
is  no  more  fool  and  omadhawn  than  yourself— 
and  that  is  Mr.  Frank's  opinion. — The  fact  is, 
Robert  Chesney,  that  just  now  Mr.  Kavanagh 
has  reason  to  conceal  his  name,  and  it's  better 
not  to  mention  it.  Indeed,  he  is  at  present  con- 
ceaUng  himself,  and  that  is  why  I  am  appointed 
his  substitute  to  speak  with  you  this  morning. 
You  see  this  map — here  is  England,  look  you, 
and  there,  on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  is 
Australia.  It  takes  months  to  go  thither  and 
months  to  return — if  one  ever  does  return — "  , 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir, "  inteiTupted  Robert, 
"  but  I  have  thought  of  all  that,  and  if  so  be  as 
Mr.—" 

"Let  us  say  Mr.  Erank  only,  or  perhaps  Mr. 
Wilson  would  be  better  still,"  suggested  the  old 
gentleman,  with  a  smile. 

"Very  good,  Sir.  Then,  if  Mr.  Wilson  is  still 
of  the  same  mind  toward  me  as  before,  I  do  as- 
sure you  I  shall  not  go  back  from  my  word.  I 
am  quite  ready  to  go  with  him  to  Austraha,  or  any 
where  else,  and  make  myself  useful  in  the  way 
that  was  agreed  upon.  But  I  should  like  to  tell 
some  one — I  mean  I  should  wish  to  write  before 
I  start  to  some  one — " 

"Be  quiet,  Mui-phy,"  cried  Mr.  Denton,  in 
answer  to  a  growl  of  remonstrance  from  that 
gentleman  ;  "  how  can  you  make  me  raise  my 
voice,  when  you  know  I  am  so  unfitted  to  do  so  ? 
The  lad  thoroughly  understands  he  is  to  mention 
no  names,  and  that  is  sufficient. — ^Yes,  you  may 
write  of  course,  and  tell  her — for  it  is  a  'her,'  I 
suppose,  eh? — that  if  she  writes  by  return  of 
post,  under  cover,  to  Mr.  Denton,  Lloyd  Broth- 
ers, shipping  agents,  Livei-pool,  yon  will  get  her 
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reply  before  vou  start.  Mr.  Wilson  has  instruct- 
ed me  to  supply  j-ou  with  an  outfit  for  the  voyage, 
which  will  be  accomplished  in  an  emigrant  ves- 
sel, and  I  am  to  tell  you  not  to  be  astonished  if  he 
himself  should  not  be  on  board  of  her.  Muqihy 
will  be  there,  and  myself,  but — " 

"What!  is  not  5lr.  Frank  to  go  with  us?" 
inteiTupted  Robert,  '•^'ay)  ^i^  ^l^^"  ^^^^  ^^' 
ters  all ;  for  I  took  service  with  him,  and  with  no 
one  else.  There  is  no  love  lost  between  this 
man"— here  he  pointed  over  his  shoulder  to  Mur- 
phy—" and  myself;  and  though  I  am  sure  you 
are  most  kind  and  fair-spoken,  I  feel  no  call  to  go 
with  you  to  the  end  of  the  earth,  as  I  do  with 
Mr.  Kavanagh." 

"That  is  well  and  boldly  said,  Robert,"  said 
Mr.  Denton,  smiling,  '"though  it  is  not  compli- 
mentaiy  to  me  and  Murphy.  If  you  had  been 
a  little  less  hasty  to  express  your  sentiments,  1 
should  have  added  that  though  Mr.  Frank  would 
not  be  on  board  the  ship  at  starting,  he  would 
join  it  before  it  got  to  sea." 

"  That  is  quite  another  matter.  Sir,"  answered 
Robert,  simply;  "and  if  it  be  so,  I  am  at  your 
service." 

"  Verv  good;  then  that  is  settled.  I  have 
just  a  few  words  to  speak  to  IMurphy;  and 
meanwhile  here  is  the  newspaper — " 

An  exclamation  in  Irish  here  broke  from  Mur- 
phy's lips,  but  in  unmistakable  tones  of  alarm  and 
horror. 

"  That  man  is  afraid  of  my  reading  something 
in  the  paper  about  Mr.  Frank,"  observed  Robert, 
contemptuously,  his  cheeks  growing  scarlet  with 
indignation.  "  He  accused  ]Mrs.  IMulvaney  this 
morning  of  wanting  to  sell  his  master  to  the  po- 
lice for  the  two  hundred  pounds  reward  that  Is 
offered,  so  that  I  suppose  I  ought  not  to  feel  ag- 
grieved that  he  suspects  me  of  the  like  baseness  ; 
but  you  may  tell  ]\Ir.  Frank  that  his  secret  is  as 
safe  with  me  as  with  yonder  scowling  Irishman. 
I  did  not  approve  of  that  deed  which  has  brought 
his  master  into  trouble ;  but  I  think  there  was 
some  excuse  for  it,  and,  at  all  events,  sooner 
than  any  harm  should  come  to  him  through  my 
means,  I  would  cut  my  right  hand  off.  Put  the 
newspaper  in  your  pocket.  Sir,  for  if  you  were  to 
offer  it  to  me  now,  I  would  not  read  it,  nor  shall 
I  do  so,  if  the  opportunity  should  occur  again  to- 
morrow. I  have  my  own  opinion,  as  I  have  said, 
about  the  mischance  to  the  patrol,  which,  after 
all,  was  more  Murphy's  doing  than  his  master's  ; 
but  I  don't  want  to  hear  the  worst  made  out  of 
it  and  of  Mr.  Frank,  as  is  clear  is  done  by  their 
calling  it  Willful  Murder!" 

* '  This  lad  must  have  Irish  blood  in  his  veins, " 
cried  the  old  gentleman,  regarding  him  with  ad- 
miration. "I  can  scarcely  believe  that  one  pro- 
fessing such  meritorious  sentiments  can  likewise 
turn  his  hand  to  what  is  useful,  and  keep  ac- 
counts. See,  here  is  a  long  list  of  poor  fellows 
who  are  going  out  with  us  to  the  antipodes,  and 
who  do  not  get  their  passage  for  nothing,  and  also 
a  rough  estimate  of  what  their  kits  will  come  to. 
Sit  down  yonder,  and  add  mc  up  the  total.— And 


in  the  mean  time,  Dick — for  all  this  talking  has 
knocked  me  up — do  you  get  out  the  whisky,  and 
let  us  drink  success  to  the  Star  of  Erin  and  her 
voyage.  In  three  days'  time — "  Here  there 
was  a  knock  at  the  door.  INIurphy  ran  to  it,  and 
turned  the  key,  then  looked  at  Mr.  Denton  sig- 
nificantly. 

"  Its  Polly's  knock,"  whispered  the  latter, 
rising  excitedly.  "I  had  wished  to  have  been 
spared  this." 

"  No  matter ;  it  will  be  a  good  test,"  returned 
the  other,  encouragingly,  in  the  same  low  tone. 
"  Let  her  see  you,  if  it  be  but  for  a  minute  or  two, 
and  then  pass  into  the  bedroom,  and  so  out." 

Here  the  knocking  was  repeated,  and  a  female 
voice  exclaimed  through  the  key-hole,  plaintive- 
ly, "Let  me  in,  Frank.  I  know  you  are  there, 
for  I  hear  your  voice." 

"You  are  mistaken  there,  IMiss  ^Mary,"  ob- 
served Murphy,  unlocking  the  door  and  admit- 
ting the  would-be  visitor.  "Mr.  Wilson  is  out, 
and  when  he  will  return  is  very  uncertain." 

The  new  arrival  was  a  young  woman  of  con- 
siderable beauty,  small  but  exquisitely  shaped, 
and  whose  keen  blue  eyes  and  lavish  wealth  of 
rich  brown  hair  seemed  to  recall  to  Robert  some 
familiar  face.  If  that  were  so,  the  recognition  did 
not  appear  to  be  mutual.  "  Whois  Ae  .?"  inquired 
the  young  woman,  pointing  without  a  trace  of 
shyness  at  Chesney ;  then  carrying  her  finger  on 
toward  Mr.  Denton,  "and  he?" 

"  They  are  two  of  my  master's  friends,  whom 
I  had  no  particular  orders  to  introduce  to  yon, 
Miss  jMary, "  answered  Mui-phy. 

"They  are  here  by  appointment,  then,  and 
waiting  for  him.     Well,  I  shall  wait  for  him  too." 

With  that  she  unfastened  the  seal-skin  cloak 
she  wore,  and  sitting  down  with  her  back  turned 
toward  JNIui-phy,  put  up  her  pretty  feet  upon  the 
fender. 

"  Y'ou  may  stop,  or  go  away.  Miss  Mary,  just 
as  you  please — " 

"  Thank  you,"interrnpted  she,  with  sharp  con- 
tempt ;  "  I  shall  take  advantage  of  your  gracious 
permission,  and  stop." 

"  Well,  that  can  only  end  in  disappointment, 
miss.  Mr.  Frank  is  away,  miles  away,  and,  as 
vou  have  been  already  informed  by  his  own  hand, 
is  not  coming  back  again  to-day,  nor  any  day. 
So  there." 

"Is  this  true,  gentlemen?"  cried  the  girl,  ris- 
ing suddenly  from  her  chair,  and  looking  from 
one  to  the  other  appealingly.  "I  have  no  means 
of  knon-ing  whether  this  man  is  telling  me  truth 
or  not.  Heaven  help  me  !" 

As  Jlr.  Denton  did  not  even  look  toward  her, 
but  appeared  more  busily  engaged  with  his  map 
than  ever,  Robert  thought  himself  called  upon  to 
replv.  No  man,  ^vith  a  heart  in  his  bosom,  look- 
ing on  that  pathetic,  pleading  face,  could  have 
refused  to  do  so,  and  far  less  kind-hearted  Rob- 
ert Chesney,  who,  moreover,  at  once  bethought 
him  of  one  in  the  f;ir-off  forest  glades  who  might 
one  day  be  praying  for  some  longed-for  news  of 
him — in  vain. 
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"Indeed,  miss,"  said  he,  tenderly,  "I  believe 
the  man  is  telling  you  the  truth.  At  least  I 
came  myself  to-day  to  see  Mr. — Mr.  Wilson — 
and  have  failed  in  doing  so.  They  told  me  he 
would  not  be  here." 

"  And  is  it  true — you  are  young  and  kind,  and 
have  an  honest  face ;  you  would  not  tell  me  a 
lie,  I  feel — that  Frank — that  Mr.  Wilson  is  go- 
ing fixv  away — abroad?" 

"  Indeed,  miss,  it  is  true." 

At  these  words  the  little  creature  seemed  to 
shrink  within  herself,  and  dropping  into  her  seat 
again,  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hands  to  hide 
the  tears  that  she  could  no  longer  restrain.  Here 
Murphy  touched  Mr.  Denton  on  the  shoulder, 
and  that  gentleman  rose  at  once,  and  passing 
softly  but  quickly  across  the  floor,  opened  the 
bedroom  door  and  closed  it  behind  him.  The 
next  moment  the  outer  door  of  the  bed-chamber 
was  heard  to  open,  and  a  rapid  step  to  descend 
the  stairs. 

"That's  him — that  is  Frank's  footstep  I"  ex- 
claimed the  girl,  starting  to  her  feet,  and  rushing 
to  the  door. 

"  It  is  not.  It  is  only  Mr.  Denton,"  observed 
Murphy,  coldly.  She  ran  out,  however,  to  satis- 
fy herself  of  the  fact  by  leaning  over  the  bal- 
usters, and  presently  came  back  again,  looking 
very  tearful  and  excited. 

"  What  have  you  done  with  him  ?  "Where  is 
he  ?"  asked  she  of  Murphy.  ' '  If  you  will  not 
tell  me  where  he  is,  at  least  tell  me  how  he  is  ?" 

"Oh,  he's  well  enough,  so  far  as  that  goes," 
answered  Dick,  carelessly. 

"He  was  not  well  when  I  saw  him  last,  not 
looking  like  himself  at  all.  He  had  some  trou- 
ble on  his  mind — was  going  down  upon  some  un- 
pleasant business,  he  said,  into  the  country  ;  and 
that  made  him  take  to  what  is  so  bad  for  him 
more  than  ever." 

"Rubbish!"  returned  Murphy,  contemptu- 
ously. "If  you  mean  whisky,  no  Irishman  was 
ever  hurt  by  whisky  yet.  If  you  mean  weakness 
of  another  sort — a  foolish  passion  for  your  pret- 
ty face — that's  over." 

"  You  liar  I"  cried  the  girl,  her  moist  eyes  dart- 
ing fire,  her  cheeks  aflame;  "you  wicked,  cruel 
liar!"  Murphy  laughed  contemptuously.  ^^You 
pretend  to  love  him — you  /"  she  went  on,  with 
bitterness.  "It is  you  who  are  his  worst  enemy. 
You  lead  him  on  to  drink.  You  flatter  and  en- 
courage him  whenever  he  is  bent  on  what  is 
wrong  and  dangerous.  1'om — you  will  be  his 
ruin!" 

"Be  quiet,  vixen !"  shouted  Murphy.  "  Keep 
a  civil  tongue  in  your  head.  Y'ou  won't !  Then 
just  you  walk  out  of  this  room,  and  take  my  word 
for  it  that  it  is  the  last  time  you  ever  see  the  in- 
side of  it." 

"  I  will  not  stir  I"  cried  she,  defiantly.  Rob- 
ert knew  her  now ;  her  face— generally  resolute 
and  scornful,  as  at  present,  but  sometimes  soft 
and  pleading — was  on  half  the  pictures  on  the 
wall. 

"Then  I  will  put  you  out,"  said  Murphy, 


sternly.  He  advanced  toward  her,  holding  out 
his  huge  hand  menacingly.  The  expression  of 
his  face  was  so  grim  and  fierce  that  she  quailed 
before  it. 

"Oh,  Frank!  oh,  Frank!"  exclaimed  she, 
with  a  passionate  cr\-,  "  why,  why  are  you  not 
here  to  strike  him  dead  ?" 

The  huge  hand  was  almost  on  her  M-rist,  and 
she,  like  some  graceful  animal  fascinated  by  beast 
orreptile,  standing  motionless,  save  for  the  trem- 
bling of  her  limbs,  before  him,  when  Robert  sud- 
denly bounded  between  them,  and  whirling  her 
light  form  toward  one  of  the  mailed  sentinels  of 
the  apartment,  snatched  out  his  sword  from  its 
rusty  scabbard,  and  bi'andished  it  in  Murphy's 
face.  "I  am  not  Mr.  Frank,  miss,"  cried  he, 
assuringly,  "but  I  ivill  strike  him  dead  if  he 
lays  a  finger  on  you ;  and  let  me  tell  him  that 
if  his  master  is  the  man  I  take  him  for,  he  will 
have  an  account  to  settle  with  him  for  threaten- 
ing a  young  lady  under  his  own  roof — like  you." 

"A  young  lady!"  echoed  Murphy,  contempt- 
uously, the  allusion  to  his  master  doubtless 
checking  the  impulse  he  had  at  first  entertained 
to  rush  in  upon  the  lad,  at  all  risks,  and  take  sum- 
mary vengeance  on  him  for  his  interference.  ' '  A 
pretty  sort  of  a  young  lady,  truly,  though  scarce- 
ly worth  your  fighting  for,  if  you  knew  all.  And 
if  it  comes  to  telling,  suppose  /  were  to  tell  the 
masther  that  the  last  time  I  saw  Miss  jMary  she 
was  cuddled  up  in  your  arms,  like  that.  Come, 
there  is  no  need  for  tale-bearing,  nor  for  quar- 
reling neither."  It  was  evident  that  Mr.  Mur- 
phy very  much  repented  of  what  he  had  done,  or 
had  threatened  to  do,  and  that  he  feared  the 
consequences  of  it.  His  tones,  though  grufi", 
were  conciliatory ;  and  his  manner,  like  that  of 
a  bear  asking  for  buns  on  the  top  of  a  pole,  was 
embarrassed,  but  propitiatory. 

"I  am  not  more  given  to  tale-bearing  than 
yourself, "  said  Robert,  who  had  dropped  his  fair 
burden,  not  without  a  modest  blush,  at  the  oth- 
er's innuendo  ;  "  nor  do  I  seek  a  quarrel.  But 
I  won't  stand  by  and  see  a  woman  ill-treated  by 
any  man ;  and  she  shall  stay  here  as  long  as  she 
likes,  unless  Mr.  Frank  gives  orders  to  the  con- 
trary." 

"  She  may  stay,  and  you  may  stay,  for  all  I 
care,"  replied  Murphy,  carelessly ;  "but  I  have 
business  elsewhere."  With  that  he  left  the  room 
and  passed  down  stairs  as  far  as  the  front-door, 
but  did  not  cross  the  threshold.  His  business 
was  twofold — to  see  that  Chesney  did  not  leave 
the  house  without  him,  and  that  his  master  did 
not  enter  it  while  Miss  Mary  remained  within. 

In  the  mean  time  Robert  began  to  feel  a  little 
awkward.  When  a  knight-eiTant  of  the  good 
old  times  had  preserved  an  innocent  damsel  from 
a  giant,  he  made  no  more  ado  about  putting  her 
behind  him  on  his  horse's  crupper,  as  his  o^vn 
lawful  prize,  than  if  she  were  a  sack  of  corn. 
But  this  chivalrous  lad  had  no  horse;  and  his 
affections,  as  we  are  aware,  were  already  be- 
spoken by  another  young  person. 

"I  am  very,  very  much  obliged  to  you,"  said 
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Miss  Mary,  forcing  a  smile,  and  holding  out  a 
pretty  little  hand.  "I  hope  I  may  not  be  the 
cause  of  making  that  hateful  man  your  enemy. " 

"Don't  you  trouble  yourself  about  me,"  re- 
turned he,  good-naturedly;  "the  only  thing 
that  gives  me  sorrow  is  to  see  you  so  cast  down 
and  sad.  As  for  that  fellow.  Murphy,  he  was  no 
friend  of  mine  before." 

"And  yet  you  dared  to  anger  him,"  said  she, 
gratefully,  "to  save  me  from  insult — me,  whom 
lie  would  have  you  believe  was  a  worthless, 
wicked  girl !  But  though  I  am  no  young  lady, 
as  you  called  me,  I  am  not  that,  indeed.  Sir." 

Robert  knew  that  he  was  getting  veij  red  in- 
deed. He  was  burning  to  express  his  conviction 
that  ]\Iiss  Mary  was  every  thing  that  she  ought 
to  be,  but  he  couldn't  get  out  a  word. 

"The  fact  is,"  continued  his  companion,  frank- 
ly, "I'm  a  model." 

"Indeed!"  said  Robert,  simply,  endeavoring 
not  to  appear  surprised  at  this  announcement, 
which,  nevertheless,  was  a  little  unexpected. 
He  had  heard  of  a  model  of  propriety,  but  he 
had  never  before  seen  one,  and  the  reality  fell 
short  of  his  ideal. 

"Oh  yes;  I'm  there,  and  there,  and  there,'' 
she  said,  pointing  to  various  pictures,  in  which 
her  lively  features  had  been  reproduced  with 
more  or  less  of  success.  "  There  was  a  time 
when  Mr.  Frank  was  never  tired  of  painting  me  ; 
but  all  that's  over  now,  it  seems." 

She  sighed  so  pitifully  that  Robert  would  have 
given  all  he  had  to  have  been  able  to  say  a  M'ord 
of  comfort ;  but  he  had  none  to  give.  Simple  as 
he  was,  he  guessed  that  the  relation  between  his 
master  and  this  fair  young  creature  had  been  a 
tender  one,  and  was  now  broken  off  forever. 
"Is  Mr.  Frank  a  painter,  then  ?"  inquired  he. 

"Yes;  an  amateur  one,  at  least.  What!  did 
you  not  know  that  ?  You  can  not,  then,  have 
known  him  long. " 

"I  met  him  for  the  first  time" — he  was  about 
to  say,  "the  night  before  last,"  but  he  stopped 
liimself ;  that  might  be  saying  too  much,  perhaps. 
This  girl  could  scarcely  be  in  Mi-.  Kavanagh's 
confidence,  when  she  did  not  even  know  him  by 
his  real  name,  but  called  him  AVilson.  "I  met 
him  for  the  first  time  quite  latel}'." 

"And  yet  you  must  be  intimate  with  him,  to 
be  admitted  here,"  said  she. 

' '  I  have  been  taken  into  his  service,  miss,  and 
am  going  ab — " 

"  Going  abroad  with  him,  you  were  about  to 
say,"  said  the  girl,  quickly.  "  His  letter  told  me 
truth,  then!"  She  was  silent  for  a  little;  then 
sinking  her  voice  to  a  tone  of  deep  feeling,  went 
on,  as  though  unconscious  of  her  companion's 
presence :  "  Well,  well !  I  have  no  right  to  hin- 
der him ;  no  claim,  alas !  to  accompany  him. 
He  would  have  said  '  Good-by'  with  his  own  lips, 
I  know,  if  he  could  have  trusted  himself  to  do  so." 

"He  wished  to  spare  you  pain,"  suggested 
Robert,  sympathizingiy. 

"Ah,  I  see  ;  he  has  wound  himself  into  your 
heart  already,"  replied  she,  sadly.    "Beware  of 


him !  Don't  think  I  speak  it  in  bitterness,  and 
because  he  has  deserted  me  ;  but  take  warning 
from  one  who  knows  him  well,  and  loves  him 
still,  and  whom  it  grieves  to  give  it.  Frank  Wil- 
son wears  as  kind  a  heart  as  yours ;  he  has  been 
kind  to  me — most  kind — and  treats  me  now  as 
kindly  as  I  deserve.  But  he  is  not  himself  at  all 
times.  Beware  of  him  when  his  brow  clouds, 
and  his  words  flow  free  and  fast ;  beware  of  him 
when  the  drink  is  in  him,  and  Murphy  is  at  his 
ear.  He  is  mixed  up  with  dangerous  schemes ; 
I  know  not  what  they  are,  but  those  who  work 
them  with  him  are  low  and  villainous  men,  un- 
like himself — unlike,  I  trust,  what  you  will  ever 
be.  I  would  go  with  him  to-morrow  to  the  end 
of  the  earth,  if  he  would  have  me  with  him; 
but  though  I  am  blind  upon  my  own  account,  I 
can  see  on  yours.  Again  I  say,  beware  of  him. 
Good-bj',  boy;  and  a  thousand  thanks."  She 
held  her  hand  out  for  the  second  time,  which  he 
took  and  pressed.  Then  giving  one  last  look 
around  the  familiar  walls,  as  though  to  bid  them 
farewell,  she  left  the  room,  and  ran  down  stairs. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

IN   CHAKGE. 

While  Robert  was  still  hesitating  whether  to 
remain  where  he  was,  alone,  or  to  return  to  Mul- 
vaney's,  Murphy  reappeared,  and  bade  him  ac- 
company him  into  the  town  to  procure  his  outfit, 
for  which  Mr.  Denton  had  provided  the  means. 
The  warning  which  he  had  just  received  respect- 
ing the  danger  of  the  connection  he  was  thus 
about  to  form  was  still  ringing  in  his  ears,  and 
had  not  been  without  its  effect ;  it  had  manifest- 
ly been  given  out  of  gratitude  to  himself,  and 
not  at  all  with  any  desire  to  prejudice  him  against 
his  would-be  benefactor  ;  and,  moreover,  the  very 
fiict  of  Kavanagh's  having  concealed  his  own 
name  (as  he  had  manifestly  done)  from  one  on 
such  intimate  relations  with  him  as  "Miss Mary" 
was  no  small  corroboration  of  her  words.  If 
he  was  "Mr.  Wilson"  to  her,  it  was  pretty  cer- 
tain that  he  had  very  valid  reasons  for  adopting 
an  alias  as  respected  others ;  and  an  alias,  as  even 
Robert  was  aware,  is  not  ordinarily  used  except 
by  persons  who  are  at  odds  with  the  law  of  the 
land.  On  the  other  hand,  from  certain  obscure 
hints  and  more  openly  expressed  sentiments 
which  he  had  heard  both  from  Murphy  and  Mrs. 
Mulvaney,  he  had  reason  to  believe  tliat  the  of- 
fenses, if  any,  which  Mr.  Kavanagh  had  com- 
mitted were  of  a  political  character,  connected 
with  some  discontented  faction  in  Ireland,  and 
he  was  not  inclined  to  judge  him  harshly  upon 
that  account.  To  be  a  strong  politician,  one 
needs  to  be  a  wise  man  or  a  fool ;  and  though 
Robert  could  not  at  present  lay  claim  to  the  for- 
mer designation,  he  was  fiir  removed  from  tlie 
latter.  Moreover,  he  had  taken  a  liking  to  Kav- 
anagh, and  personal  attraction  would  have  had 
force  enough  in  his  case  (as  it  has  with  most  men) 
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to  have  overcome  the  repulsion  of  political  dis- 
agreement, even  had  it  existed.  Lastly,  but  by 
no  means  least  in  weight,  was  the  reflection  that 
if  he  should  decline  what  good  Fortune  now  of- 
fered to  him,  he  might  starve  before  the  next 
turn  of  her  wheel.  He  had  absolutely  no  other 
means  of  livelihood,  and  the  share  he  had  already 
taken  in  Kavanagh's  affairs  might  seriously  affect 
his  procuring  any.  In  accepting  this  outfit  at 
his  hands,  he  felt  he  was  taking  the  most  deci- 
sive step  that  life  had  yet  presented  to  him,  and 
it  might  well  give  him  pause.  In  the  end,  how- 
ever, he  did  accept  it,  and  what  seemed  to  him 
a  most  ample  supply  of  clothes  and  other  neces- 
saries into  the  bargain. 

The  sense  of  his  having  thus  thrown  in  his  lot 
with  his  new  master  seemed  also  to  extend  to 
his  companion.  Murphy's  manner  toward  him 
at  once  changed  for  the  better,  and  he  became 
communicative,  if  not  confidential.  He  inform- 
ed him  that  Mr.  Kavanagh  was  going  to  take  a 
good  many  of  ' '  his  people"  with  him  to  foreign 
parts,  including  some  of  "the  boys"  from  Mul- 
vaney's,  and  that  these  last  were  to  be  put  for  the 
present  under  Robert's  personal  supervision. 

"Here  is  the  money  out  of  which  you  are  to 
pay  for  their  keep  in  town,  and  their  passage  to 
Liverpool,  and  for  which  you  will  be  accountable 
to  the  young  masther.  And  there  are  tools  such 
as  emigrants  use  and  seeds  to  buy,  and  even 
ready-made  houses,  the  estimates  for  which  you 
will  make  out  at  home  from  papers  that  I  shall 
give  you." 

If  Murphy's  master  had  been  the  most  calcu- 
lating man  alive,  instead  of  the  most  impulsive, 
he  could  never  have  hit  upon  a  better  plan  to  in- 
sure the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  his  new  adherent. 
To  be  trusted  with  money  and  the  conduct  of 
affairs  was  a  compliment  that  a  young  man  of 
Robert's  character  thoroughly  appreciated,  while 
his  simplicity  did  not  permit  him  to  perceive  that 
the  work  thus  provided  for  him  at  Mrs.  Mul- 
vaney's  would  have  the  effect  of  keeping  him  well 
employed  and  close  within-doors.  Indeed,  when 
Murphy  added  a  hint — very  different  from  his 
former  imperative  injunctions — as  to  the  inex- 
pediency of  appearing  in  public,  his  young  com- 
panion took  it  in  excellent  part,  and  assured  him 
that  he  considered  his  previous  promise  to  keep 
himself  concealed  was  still  binding.  Erom  all 
which  we  may  gather  that  while  Robert  and 
"  Jliss  Maiy"  were  having  their  private  inter- 
view above  stairs  Mr.  Murphy  had  once  more  met 
Mr.  Denton  below,  and  had  received  from  him 
instructions  which  had  the  same  force  as  though 
they  had  come  from  the  "young  masther"  in 
person. 

For  the  remainder  of  his  stay  at  Mulvaney's, 
wliich  extended  for  several  days,  Robert  could 
no  more  complain  of  finding  time  heavy  on  his 
hands.  The  accounts  which  he  had  to  deal  with 
were  really  upon  an  extensive  scale,  and  demand- 
ed his  best  attention,  and  when  he  was  not  en- 
gaged with  them  the  specimens  of  humanity 
placed  under  his  control  afforded  him  occupation 


of  another  sort.  From  the  observations  that  he 
had  formerly  taken  of  these  through  the  parlor 
window  he  had  set  them  down  as  being  at  once 
both  shy  and  suspicious;  but  as  soon  as  they 
understood  from  Mui-phy  the  powers  that  had 
been  delegated  to  his  young  companion,  they  at 
once  threw  off  that  character,  and  toward  him- 
self at  least  became  all  artlessness  and  candor. 
From  them,  indeed,  he  learned  f\vr  more  of  their 
own  affairs  and  of  those  of  his  employer  than 
perhaps  the  latter  had  bargained  for.  Mr.  Frank 
Kavanagh  was,  it  seemed,  the  proprietor  of  a 
large  estate  in  Tipperary,  and  had  been  mixed 
up  with  certain  illegal  proceedings  which  these 
gentlemen  euphoniously  termed  "  the  Troubles." 
He  was  beloved  by  his  tenants,  or,  at  all  events, 
by  the  poorer  portion  of  them ;  and  having  failed 
in  some  experiment  he  had  attempted,  or  caused 
others  to  attempt,  for  their  benefit— which  Rob- 
ert could  not  but  suspect  was  no  less  than  a  rev- 
olution— was  now  assisting  them  to  emigrate. 
He  had,  on  the  other  hand,  a  younger  brother, 
Louis,  who  was  obnoxious  to  them,  and  of  whom 
they  never  spoke  without  the  preparatory  cere- 
mony of  spitting  on  the  floor.  It  was  a  shame 
and  disgi-ace  to  the  country,  and  indeed  to  the 
administration  of  the  universe,  that  such  things 
should  be,  but  somehow  or  other  Mr.  Frank 
had  been  ousted  from  his  property,  or  at  all 
events  a  portion  of  it,  by  Mr.  Louis,  who  was 
little  better  than  a  Sassenach,  notwithstanding 
the  good  blood  that  ran  in  his  veins,  but  so  it 
was ;  and  now,  disgusted  with  this  side  of  the 
world,  the  young  masther  had  I'esolved  to  push 
his  fortune  in  the  other.  What  that  fortune 
might  be  they  did  not  care  to  speculate  upon, 
so  long  as  they  were  pennitted  to  share  it ;  while 
of  the  voyage  before  them,  as  well  as  of  the  place 
— Australia — to  which  they  were  bound,  they  had 
the  most  inaccurate  notions. 

To  begin  with,  they  believed  that  they  would 
only  be  at  sea  for  a  day  or  two,  and  that  the  world 
was  quite  flat.  Robert,  on  his  part,  told  them 
what  he  knew  respecting  these  matters,  but  they 
took  very  little  interest  in  them.  They  were 
chiefly  solicitous  to  learn  where  the  young  mas- 
ther was,  and  what  he  was  doing ;  about  which 
he  had  no  information  to  give  them :  he  told 
them,  however,  that  Mr.  Kavanagh  was  not  to 
be  on  board  the  ship  at  first,  but  would  join  them 
somewhere,  after  it  had  set  sail ;  at  which  news 
they  seemed  to  be  as  surprised  as  he  had  been 
himself,  and  somewhat  cast  down.  Of  his  agent, 
Mr.  Denton,  they  had  not  so  much  as  heard,  they 
said ;  but  Murphy  appeared  to  be  a  great  favor- 
ite with  them,  and  held  in  much  respect,  as  be- 
ing foster-brother  to  the  young  masther.  Mrs. 
Mulvaney,  too,  was  as  good  a  soul  as  Ould  Ire- 
land, so  prolific  in  excellent  persons,  had  ever 
produced.  It  could  not  be  denied  that  Robert's 
new  friends  were  grossly  ignorant,  devoted  as 
much  to  liquor  as  to  patriotism,  dirty  in  their 
habits,  dependent  in  their  ideas,  and  so  for  af- 
fording as  strong  a  contrast  to  his  own  character 
as  could  be  imagined :  but  they  had,  nevertheless, 
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some  admirable  qualities  of  their  own,  which 
made  themselves  at  least  equally  apparent,  and 
on  the  whole  he  liked  them  very  ^s•ell.  They 
were  fliithful,  grateful,  trustful,  and,  as  is  only 
possible  with  Irishmen,  contrived  somehow, with- 
out having  any  thing  to  bestow,  to  exhibit  an 
extraordinary  generosity  to  one  another.  They 
were  full  of  good  humor,  too,  and  fun,  the  latter 
being  sometimes  of  such  an  uproarious  description 
as  to  demand  the  personal  interference  of  the 
widow,  who,  on  such  occasions,  did  not  hesitate 
to  put  it  down,  very  literally,  with  the  strong 
hand.  To  this  domestic  police  they  were  sub- 
missive enough ;  and  perhaps  Mrs.  Slulvaney's 
method  of  dealing  with  "these  children  of  a  lar- 
ger growth"  might  have  been,  in  some  respects, 
imitated  with  advantage  by  some  very  superior 
authorities.  Her  behavior  toward  Robert  him- 
self, though  uniformly  kind  and  pleasant,  was 
not  what  it  had  been  ;  nor  was  she  on  the  same 
familiar  footing  with  ^Murphy  as  before  their 
quarrel.  To  the  latter,  indeed,  her  manner  had 
become  quite  stiff  and  formal,  while  to  Robert 
it  was  only  reticent,  and  not  unmingled,  as  it 
struck  him,  with  a  sort  of  silent  pity. 

Whatever  she  may  have  had  in  her  mind,  how- 
ever, respecting  him  or  the  service  on  which  he 
had  entered,  she  kept  to  herself;  and  when  the 
morning  came  on  which  he  left  her  roof — in 
charge  of  some  half  dozen  of  ''the  boys'" — for  Liv- 
erpool, she  kissed  him  (as  she  did  all  the  rest),  and 
bade  him  godspeed ;  and  so  they  parted.  There 
was,  nevertheless,  a  certain  doubtful  trembling 
in  her  honest  voice  as  she  spoke  that  farewell, 
which  did  not  escape  Robert  Chesney's  notice, 
and  somehow  recalled  to  him  the  warning  that 
he  had  received  in  Heme  Street  from  lips  more 
fair,  but  not  more  friendly.  It  was  much  too 
late,  however,  even  if  he  had  wished  to  do  so,  to 
recede  from  what  he  had  undertaken  now,  and 
though  the  circumstance  recurred  to  him  after- 
ward, he  forgot  it  in  the  incidents  of  the  journey ; 
■while,  on  his  arrival  at  Liverpool,  where  he  re- 
ported himself  at  Lloyd  Brothers',  according  to 
instructions,  he  found  a  letter  awaiting  him  from 
Lizzy,  the  contents  of  which,  together  with  the 
duties  that  devolved  upon  him  with  respect  to  the 
emigrants,  gave  him  plenty  of  other  occupation 
for  his  thoughts.  Mrs.  Alston,  always  in  deli-  \ 
cate  health,  had  fallen  ill,  dangerously  so,  as  he 
could  read  through  poor  Lizzy's  transparent  ex- 
pressions of  hope — and  there  was  bad  news,  in 
another  way,  of  James.  The  latter  was  a  some- 
what morose-tempered  lad,  easily  led  where  dis- 
sipation was  in  new,  and  of  idle  habits.  Brought 
up  to  assist  his  father  in  his  duties  as  game- 
keeper, he  had  contracted  a  taste  for  sport,  which 
he  was  not  now  in  a  position  to  gratify  without 
the  most  serious  risks,  though  placed  amidst  the 
greatest  temptations  to  do  so.  Disappointed  in 
the  hope  of  succeeding  to  his  father's  post,  and 
doing  only  occasional  work  for  a  neighboring 
farmer,  he  lived  on  at  the  old  place,  where  the 
hares  started  under  his  feet,  and  the  pheasants 
whirred  about  his  ears,  with  more  spare  time  on 


his  hands  than  was  good  for  him,  and  not  with- 
out acquaintances  to  point  out  how  profitably  he 
might  spend  it.  In  a  word,  he  had  taken  to 
poaching — a  pursuit  which  in  his  case  could  not 
long  escape  detection.  Nay,  by  one  person  at 
least  it  had  already  been  detected ;  and  here- 
in lay  for  Robert  Chesney  the  bitterest  news  of 
all.  The  man  who  had  discovered  the  crime 
was  John  Rowland,  his  own  step-father,  and  the 
use  he  was  making  of  his  knowledge  was  to  en- 
deavor to  win  Lizzy  for  himself.  Robert  could 
see  that,  though  Lizzy  at  present  could  not.  She 
only  spoke  of  Mr.  Rowland's  forbearance  in  hav- 
ing spared  her  brother  for  her  sake,  and  of  his 
unlooked-for  forethought  in  not  having  revealed 
the  delinquency  to  her  mother,  upon  whom  such 
a  discovery  might  just  now  have  had  fatal  ef- 
fects. 

To  be  poor,  alas  I  is  often  to  be  powerless,  and 
Robert  could  do  no  more  than  warn  the  innocent 
girl  against  the  wiles  of  one  whom  he  himself 
knew  far  too  well  to  believe  capable  of  a  disin- 
terested act  of  benevolence.  Lizzy's  letter  had 
indeed  unwittingly  corroborated  for  him  certain 
suspicions  of  his  step-father  that  had  already 
rendered  him  uneasy  upon  her  account,  and 
which  now  went  nigh  to  madden  him.  Rowland 
had  always  disliked  him ;  but  of  late  months  his 
conduct  had  been  so  systematically  cruel  that  he 
had  found  it  hard  to  explain  it,  save  on  one  ground 
— that  of  jealousy ;  and  it  now  occurred  to  him 
that  his  running  away  from  home  was  the  very 
object  that  this  man  had  desired,  and  that  his 
brutal  behavior  might  even  have  been  in  part  as- 
sumed in  order  to  obtain  that  end. 

Outraged,  outwitted,  but  also  a  penniless  out- 
cast, what  could  he  do  beyond  putting  the  un- 
suspecting girl  upon  her  guard  ?  When  he  went 
on  board  the  ship,  and  found  it  crowded  not  with 
men  only,  but  their  wives  and  daughters,  how  he 
longed  to  have  had  the  means  at  his  disposal  to 
have  offered  the  Alstons  a  passage  to  the  New 
World :  if  he  could  have  had  his  Lizzy  with  him, 
safe  alike  from  poverty  and  persecution,  how 
light  of  heart,  how  strong  of  hope,  would  he  not 
have  been !  So  enraptured,  indeed,  was  he  with 
this  idea  that,  forgetful  of  her  mother's  illness, 
and  of  the  impossibility  of  the  ship  being  delayed, 
if  at  that  moment  he  could  have  seen  his  patron, 
he  would  have  besought  him,  notwithstanding 
the  obligation  he  felt  himself  already  under  to 
him,  to  assist  him  still  further  in  this  strait.  But 
fortunately  for  his  reputation  for  sanity,  Jlr, 
Frank  was  not  at  hand  ;  Mui-phy  even  protest- 
ed that  he  did  not  know  where  he  was,  and  if 
so,  it  was  certain  that  none  else  knew.  His  ab- 
sence entailed  upon  Robert  additional  duties, 
which  were  so  far  welcome  that  they  prevented 
his  mind  from  dwelling  on  its  own  sorrow. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

OUTWARD     BOUND. 

There  were  more  than  two  hundred  emi- 
grants of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  though  mostly 
adults,  on  board  the  ship,  and  out  of  these  about 
sixty  came  from  Mr.  Kavanagh's  estate,  and  had 
their  expenses  wholly  or  in  part  defrayed  by  him. 
These  were  for  the  most  part  as  ignorant  and 
helpless  as  the  contingent  Robert  had  brought 
with  him  from  town,  and  he  had  the  supervision 
of  them  all ;  to  supplement  their  too  scanty  out- 
fits, or,  in  the  rare  cases  when  they  had  a  little 
money  of  their  own,  to  restrain  them  from  pur- 
chasing unnecessary  articles,  was  only  a  small 
portion  of  his  task,  which  extended  from  keeping 
their  accounts  to  locating  them  in  their  respect- 
ive berths.  Mr.  Denton  was  ill,  much  worse, 
to  all  appearance,  than  when  Robert  had  met  him 
in  town,  and  was  recommended  by  the  doctors 
not  to  go  on  board  until  tlie  last  moment ;  and 
Murphy,  from  his  ignorance,  and  bad  example 
as  respected  indulgence  in  drink,  was  worse  than 
useless  as  a  coadjutor.  One  man  only  was  of  help 
to  Robert — a  weather-beaten,  wiry  old  fellow  of 
sixty  years  of  age  or  so,  whom  "  the  boys"  called 
Mister  Maguire.  The  "  Maguire"  was  open  to 
little  question,  but  the  reason  of  the  "Mister" 
was  by  no  means  self-evident.  Except  that  he 
had  a  more  intelligent  air,  his  appearance  in  no 
way  differed  from  that  of  his  fellow-emigrants  ; 
and  he  shared  bunk  and  board  with  them  in  the 
steerage,  and  v.'as  treated  in  all  respects  like  the 
rest.  But  among  "  the  boys"  themselves  it  was 
veiy  ditferent ;  he  was  evidently  held  by  them  in 
higher  consideration  than  Murphy,  notwithstand- 
ing that  that  gentleman  enjoyed  (as  did  Robert 
likewise)  the  privilege  of  a  second-class  berth, 
and  his  suggestions  rarely  failed  to  command 
obedience,  even  from  the  most  unreasonable. 
His  assistance,  therefore,  was  invaluable  to  one 
whose  delegated  authority — in  the  absence  of  him 
who  had  bestowed  it — would  not  otherwise,  per- 
haps, have  had  much  weight ;  and,  moreover, 
in  mattei's  relating  to  shipboard — of  which,  of 
course,  Robert  knew  nothing — he  was  thorough- 
ly at  home:  it  was  pretty  certain,  indeed,  al- 
though he  did  not  parade  the  fact,  that  at  one 
time  in  his  life,  at  least,  Mr.  Maguire  had  been  a 
sailor.  It  was  not  till  they  had  been  at  Liverpool 
a  week  that  all  was  ready  for  sailing  (for  the 
ship,  being  for  emigrants  only,  awaited  the  con- 
venience of  her  passengers),  and  Mr.  Denton 
came  on  board.  He  looked  very  white  and  ill, 
and  was  carried  up  the  side  on  a  sort  of  litter, 
and  at  once  conveyed  to  his  own  cabin.  That 
of  Mr.  Kavanagh  still  stood  empty,  and  the  only 
tidings  of  him  were  as  vague  as  before — that  he 
"would  join  them  somewhere  on  the  voyage." 

On  a  certain  Saturday  morning,  the  tide  serv- 
ing and  the  wind  being  favorable,  the  anchor 
was  weighed,  and  the  ship  set  sail.  A  few  min- 
utes after  she  began  to  move  a  large  black  boat 
shot  out  from  one  of  the  docks  ahead  of  them, 
and  pulled  straight  for  the  vessel. 


"  What  is  that  ?"  asked  Robert,  who  was  stand- 
ing on  the  forecastle,  of  Maguire,  who  stood  be- 
side him. 

"That's  the  police  galley,"  returned  he,  with 
a  crooked  smile,  which  might,  however,  have 
been  caused  by  his  having  his  pipe  in  his  mouth. 
"I  only  wish  I  was  the  steersman." 

"Why?"  inquired  Robert,  simply. 

"Because,  with  this  free  wind  and  some  un- 
skillful handling  of  the  wheel,  there  might  be  a 
lucky  accident." 

It  was  impossible,  from  his  sarcastic  tone,  as 
well  as  from  the  truculent  expression  of  his  eyes, 
to  doubt  that  what  Mr.  IMaguire  intended  to  ex- 
press was  that  he  Mould  run  her  down.  Robert 
had  seen  enough  of  his  new  companions  to  feel 
small  sui-prise  at  any  enmity  they  might  exhibit 
toward  the  police  authorities,  whether  on  land 
or  sea  ;  still,  his  companion's  views  in  that  quar- 
ter did  seem  a  little  "advanced,"  considering 
the  smallness  of  the  provocation  for  them. 

"Is  it  unusual,  then,"  asked  he,  " for  the  po- 
lice to  board  vessels  at  the  last  moment  ?  They 
don't  mean  any  particular  harm  to  us,  I  suppose?" 

"I  never  heard  of  their  meaning  any  particu- 
lar good,"  returned  the  other,  grimly. 

Robert  himself  began  to  feel  uncomfortable : 
occupied  with  his  own  sorrows,  and  still  more 
with  his  multifarious  duties,  he  had  almost  for- 
gotten the  apprehensions  under  which  he  had 
labored  while  at  Mulvaney's,  but  at  this  moment 
all  the  incidents  of  that  night  in  which  he  had 
first  made  acquaintance  with  his  present  patron 
recurred  to  him.  Kavanagh,  indeed,  was  not 
on  board,  but  he  himself  and  Murphy  were,  and 
it  was  more  than  possible  that  it  was  on  their 
account  that  this  unwelcome  visit  was  about  to 
be  paid.  W^ithout  absolutely  wishing  that  Mis- 
ter Maguire  was  at  the  wheel,  he  regarded  the 
approach  of  the  galley  with  considerable  anx- 
iety as  it  drew  neai'er  and  nearer.  Presently  it 
reached  the  ship ;  and  a  police  inspector,  accom- 
panied by  two  men  armed  with  pistol  and  cutlass, 
came  on  board.  The  captain  was  summoned,  a 
written  parchment  handed  to  him,  and  then  or- 
ders were  given  to  slacken  sail,  and  for  all  hands, 
except  the  women  and  children,  to  come  on  deck. 
The  inspector,  with  the  list  of  the  passengers  in 
his  hand,  first  compared  the  numbers. 

"  There  are  two  cabin  passengers  on  the  list," 
observed  he,  curtly. 

"  There  are  so,"  replied  the  captain :  "  one  is 
Mr.  Denton,  whom  you  will  find  below,  ill  in  his 
cot ;  the  other  is  Mr.  Kavanagh,  not  come  on 
board." 

"  That  remains  to  be  seen,"  said  the  inspector, 
significantly.  "  I  must  search  the  ship,  and  then 
examine  all  here.  See  that  no  one  leaves  the 
deck.  Where  is  this  Jlr.  Denton?"  An  ofiicer 
of  the  vessel  accompanied  the  inspector  and  one 
policeman  below ;  the  crew  and  passengers  re- 
mained where  they  were ;  the  latter,  for  the 
most  part  excited  and  alarmed,  and  watching  the 
guardian  of  the  law  as  sheep  regard  a  dog,  whose 
intentions,  notwithstanding  his  ofiBce,  they  can 
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not  persuade  themselves  are  friendly.  Some 
wore  a  more  dismayed  aspect,  as  though  they 
had  particular  cause  for  misgivings  on  their  own 
account,  and  others  a  more  menacing,  as  fear 
or  hate  had  the  upper  hand.  Murphy  and  Ma- 
guire  alone,  who  stood  apart  by  the  bulwarks, 
seemed  to  take  the  whole  affair  as  one  of  course. 
Yet,  from  what  the  latter  had  just  observed  to 
him,  Robert  knew  that  this  was  far  from  being 
the  case,  at  least  as  regarded  !Maguire  :  both  had 
their  eyes  fixed  earnestly  on  tlie  after-deck ;  and 
a  look  of  intense  relief,  as  Robert  fancied,  came 
over  their  countenances  when  presently  the  three 
men  appeared  upon  it,  after  their  examination 
of  the  cabins.  The  rest  of  the  ship  was  next 
thoroughly  searched,  and  then  commenced  a  per- 
sonal examination  of  the  astonished  passengers. 
Tliis  was  proceeded  with  after  a  very  extraordi- 
nary fashion :  every  man  had  to  take  off  his  cap, 
while  the  inspector  carefully  passed  his  hand  over 
the  front  of  the  head.  When  he  came  to  Ches- 
ney,  to  the  lad's  great  relief,  he  did  not  delay 
a  second;  nor  did  "Mister  Maguire"  occupy 
much  more  of  his  attention ;  but  he  scrutinized 
JIurphy  very  particularly.  "Is  it  a  lock  of  my 
hair  you're  afther.  Sir?"  inquired  that  gentle- 
man, in  atone  of  gratified  vanity  that  convulsed 
his  hearers :  it  was  so  unlike  him  to  indulge  in 
badinage  with  the  constabulary  that  it  was  clear 
to  Robert  that  something  had  put  him  into  high 
good  humor.  Some  of  the  emigrants,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  inclined  to  resent  this  liberty 
thus  taken  with  the  forelocks,  and  one  of  them 
warned  the  officer  at  his  peril  not  to  touch  one 
hair  of  his  head.  But  here,  again,  Murphy  turn- 
ed the  matter  into  mirth,  by  observing,  "Sure, 
'  Mike,  and  do  you  suppose  the  ofiicer  would  do 
it  if  so  be  he  hadn't  got  his  gloves  on  ?"  Finally, 
the  captain  himself  contributed  his  quota  to  the 
general  amusement  by  taking  off  his  cap  and 
exhibiting  a  head  almost  entirely  bald,  which  he 
begged  to  offer  to  the  consideration  of  the  exam- 
iner. The  search  having  thus  proved  fruitless, 
the  inspector  and  his  myrmidons  took  their  leave, 
and  the  vessel,  which  had  slackened  sail  in  obe- 
dience to  his  orders,  resumed  her  course. 

Though  cold,  the  Aveather  was  clear  and  bright, 
and  the  sea-air  and  sunsliine  rapidly  restored 
Robert  Chesney's  spirits.  He  had  the  utmost 
confidence  in  Lizzy's  fidelity  to  himself;  and 
since  all  had  been  done  in  putting  her  on  her 
guard  that  could  be  done,  what  use  was  there  in 
dwelling  on  what  might  after  all  be  an  imaginaiy 
trouble  ?  So  Youth,  with  its  practical  good  sense, 
can  reason,  while  Age,  bowed  by  sad  experience, 
carries  the  burden  in  anticipation.  He  had  an 
exemption,  too,  from  another  sort  of  trouble, 
from  which  youth  has  by  no  means  a  universal 
immunity :  he  never  felt  seasick,  except  when 
his  duties  called  him  to  ^-isit  his  charges  in  the 
steerage,  which  offered  a  scene  that  is,  very  lit- 
erally, better  imagined  than  described.  Irish- 
men make  good  soldiers,  but  they  are  not  good 
sailors — at  least  to  begin  with.  Their  wit  died 
out  of  them,  their  sentimental  regrets  vanished  ; 


their  pigs,  their  potatoes,  their  potheen,  nay,  pa- 
triotism itself,  were  all  forgotten  in  the  wretched 
excitement  of  that  game  of  pitch-and-toss,  in 
which  their  all,  or  wiiat  seemed  their  all,  was  lost 
twenty  times  a  day.  Even  the  absence  of  the 
young  masther  was  for  the  time  no  longer  com- 
mented upon  by  his  unhappy  adherents.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  began  to  disturb  Robert  very  much. 
To  them  the  assurance  that  Mr.  Kavanagh  would 
join  them  on  the  voyage  had  been  perfectly  sat- 
isfactory :  there  were  doubtless  a  dozen  ports  be- 
tween Livei-pool  and  Australia,  at  any  one  of 
which  they  might  touch,  and  behold  him  on  the 
quay.  But  to  one  whose  geographical  knowledge 
was  more  accurate,  matters  began  to  look  very 
suspicious.  If  the  recent  visit  of  the  officers  of 
justice  had  been  foreseen,  it  was  easy  to  under- 
stand why  Mr.  Kavanagh  had  not  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance ;  and  Robert  had  judged  it  probable 
that  he  had  embarked  on  board  some  fishing 
smack,  or  other  vessel,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
picked  up  when  the  Star  of  Erin  (as  their  own 
ship  was  named)  had  got  some  few  miles  down 
the  Channel.  But  as  time  went  on,  and  they 
began  to  near  the  open  sea,  this  expectation  grew 
less  and  less,  till  it  fiided  altogether.  He  would 
have  insisted  upon  an  explanation  from  IMr.  Den- 
ton but  that  that  gentleman  was  reported  to  be 
mortally  ill,  and  none  but  Murphy  (out  of  whom 
he  could  get  nothing  but  evasive  replies)  was  ad- 
mitted to  his  cabin.  There  was  nothing  for  it, 
therefore,  but  to  await  as  patiently  as  he  could 
the  course  of  events.  He  would  certainly  not 
have  embarked  on  board  the  Star  of  Erin  had 
he  not  believed  that  Mr.  Kavanagh  was  to  have 
accompanied  him  ;  but,  after  all,  he  had  had  his 
passage  paid  to  the  New  World,  and  was  even  in 
receipt  of  a  small  salary  as  general  manager  for 
his  patron's  clients.  In  this  capacity,  indeed, 
he  enjoyed  a  considerable  consideration,  not  only 
with  the  emigrants,  but  even  with  the  captain 
himself.  They  had  been  at  sea  nearly  a  week, 
and  were  out  of  sight  of  land,  when  that  gentle- 
man, being  engaged  on  deck  one  evening,  hap- 
pened to  request  Robert  to  fetch  for  him  some 
article  out  of  his  cabin.  To  obey  this  request 
it  was  necessary  to  pass  the  door  of  Mr.  Denton's 
berth,  and  as  he  did  so  he  was  surprised  to  hear 
from  within  it  the  sound  of  uproarious  laughter. 
It  was  Murphy's  laugh,  to  be  sure,  but  it  seemed 
strange  that  even  Murphy  should  indulge  in  such 
hilarity  at  the  bedside  of  one  supposed  to  be  dan- 
gerously ill.  On  his  return,  not  only  was  the 
sound  renewed,  but  the  cabin  door  opened  just 
as  he  was  about  to  pass  it,  and  out  came  both 
Murphy  and  Maguire,  the  former  evidently  in 
the  liighest  spirits,  the  latter  cold  and  qniet-look- 
ing  as  usual. 

"I  am  glad  Mr.  Denton  is  better,"  observed 
Robert,  significantly.  "  I  hope  there  is  now  no 
reason  why  I  should  be  denied  admittance  to 
him  ?" 

"He's  ill — he's  very  ill  still,"  began  Murphy, 
becoming  suddenly  sedate  and  sad. 

"Stuff  and  nonsense!"  said  Maguire,  con- 
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temptaously.  "  Why  keep  up  this  farce,  Dick, 
before  Mr.  Chesney,  who,  after  all,  is  one  of  our- 
selves ? — Mr.  Denton  can  hardly  be  seen  to- 
night. Sir,  being,  in  point  of  fact — " 

' '  Under  the  influence  of  a  sleeping-draught, " 
interrupted  Murphy,  gravely. 

"  Just  so,"  continued  Maguire ;  "  but  if  you 
require  a  plain  answer  to  a  plain  question  or  two, 
I  shall  be  happy  to  tell  you  all  you  want  to  know 
over  a  pipe  on  the  foksale." 

Robert  thought  it  strange  enough  that  he 
should  be  thus  referred  to  "Mister  Maguire"  for 
an  explanation  of  such  importance,  but  he  was  too 
desirous  of  obtaining  it  to  do  aught  than  close 
with  the  offer.  In  a  few  minutes  the  two  were 
seated  under  shelter  from  the  freshening  breeze, 
each  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth ;  they  were  quite 
alone,  except  for  the  watch — the  emigrants  be- 
ing all  in  their  bunks  even  at  that  comparatively 
early  hour :  a  thousand  stars  were  shining  over- 
head ;  the  breeze  rang  in  the  shrouds,  but  there 
was  no  other  sound,  save  when  a  wave  larger 
than  common  struck  the  vessel  on  her  quarter, 
and  made  her  shiver  from  stem  to  stern. 

"Now  what  is  it  you  want  to  know,  young 
man  ?"  inquired  Maguire. 

"I  want  to  know  several  things, "replied  Rob- 
ert, piqued  by  his  companion's  tone,  and  also, 
perhaps,  by  the  reflection  that  a  confidence  had 
been  reposed  in  him  which  had  been  denied  to 
himself.  "Firstly,  why  have  I  been  told  by  Mr. 
Denton  that  Mr.  Kavanagh,  my  employer,  was 
to  join  us  on  our  voyage,  when  that  was  not  the 
case?" 

"Let  us  confine  ourselves  to  facts,"  replied 
the  other,  puSing  slowly  at  his  pipe.  "Leave 
out  'when  that  was  not  the  case,' and  the  an- 
swer is  easy :  Mr.  Kavanagh  is  on  board  the  ship 
at  this  present  moment." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE   CABIN  PASSENGERS. 

"  Mr.  Kavanagh  on  board  !  That  is  incred- 
ible," exclaimed  Robert. 

"I  can't  help  that"  returned  Maguire;  "I 
can  only  repeat  that  it  is  the  fact.  I  saw  him 
with  my  own  eyes  to-day.  I  think  I  may  even 
promise  that  you  shall  see  him  with  yours  to- 
morrow." 

"But  the  police — "  commenced  Chesney. 

"  Oh  !  you  believe  in  the  police,  do  you?"  in- 
terrupted the  other,  contemptuously,  "  and  yet 
talk  of  things  being  '  incredible.'  For  my  part, 
I  have  been  in  a  ship  before  in  which  there  was 
'  one  too  many'  on  board,  and  that  was  '  the 
devil'  himself.  The  present  incident,  therefore, 
sinks  into  insignificance." 

It  was  certain  that  Mr.  Maguire  was  not  jok- 
ing ;  he  never  did  joke,  after  the  fashion  of  his 
compatriots,  but  used  a.  certain  staidness  of 
speech  and  manner,  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  police  galley,  diversified  by  ferocity. 


"You  are  wondering  who  I  am,  young  fel- 
low," continued  he,  "  and  since  I  have  promised 
to  satisfy  a  reasonable  curiosity,  I  will  tell  you. 
I  would  not  tell  every  body,  mind  you  (nor  even 
you,  for  that  matter,  if  we  were  not  well  out  in 
the  blue  water)  ;  but  you  are  a  lad  of  spirit,  and 
I  like  you.  With  your  wits  and  pluck,  you  would 
make  a  figure  in  the  world,  if  it  was  not  for  your 
slavish  respect  for  people  in  high  places." 

' '  I  was  not  aware  that  I  entertained  a  slavish 
respect  for  any  man,"  answered  Robert,  some- 
what haughtily,  for  his  youthful  pride  was 
touched. 

' '  Nevertheless,  it  is  so, "  continued  Maguire, 
coolly.  ' '  You  are  frightened  at  the  very  shad- 
ow of  so-called  authority  ;  any  Jack-in-office  has 
only  to  cry  out,  'In  the  king's  name,' and  you 
dare  not  lift  your  voice  against  him,  far  less  your 
finger.  Yet  kings,  and  such-like,  would  have  no 
existence  but  for  the  dullness  of  mankind.  It 
pleases  the  great  mass  of  the  world  to  make  be- 
lieve to  worship  stupidity,  and  to  exalt  it  above 
independence  and  energy  ;  for  then,  let  the  clev- 
er fellows  do  their  best,  they  can  never  get  to 
the  top  of  the  tree. " 

"I  think  I  see  what  you  mean,"  said  Robert, 
thoughtfully;  "yet  what  is  the  feeling  toward 
the  young  master,  as  they  call  him,  by  which  our 
friends  down  yonder" — he  pointed  to  the  deck 
below — "  are  actuated,  but  this  same  worship  of 
an  accidental  distinction  ?  What  is  the  posses- 
sion of  '  the  old  blood'  but  an  accident  of  birth  ?" 

"Quite  true,  my  young  friend.  l''ou  might 
have  even  added  (had  you  known  it),  '  How  is 
it  that  you  yourself  are  called  "  Mister  Maguire," 
when  there  is  no  diflTerence  of  present  fortune 
between  yourself  and  the  poorest  of  your  com- 
panions, but  only  that  once  upon  a  time  your  fa- 
ther held  a  bit  of  the  land  which  he  inherited  by 
no  merit  of  his  own  ?'  Well,  the  explanation  of 
it  is  easy :  these  poor  fellows  are  a  parcel  of 
fools." 

"  Perhaps,"  obsen'ed  Robert,  shrugging  his 
shoulders  ;  "  still,  there  must  be  something  in  it. 
Murphy,  for  instance,  would  lay  down  his  life 
for  the  young  master." 

"  Very  true  ;  but  that  is  because  Murphy  is 
the  greatest  fool  of  them  all.  Now,  I  like  '  the 
young  masther,'  as  they  call  him,  too,  and  would 
go  as  far  to  sen'e  him,  perhaps,  as  any  of  his 
poor  besotted  idolaters ;  but  then  I  like  him  for 
his  own  sake.  He  is  a  fine  fellow,  and  might 
have  gone  far  even  in  his  own  countiy  at  one 
time,  only  luck  was  against  him.  Now  Murphy 
woidd  admire  him  just  the  same  if  he  were  a 
miser  or  a  coward,  such  as  Louis  was.  By-the- 
bye" — here  the  speaker  looked  at  his  companion 
with  great  significance — "  do  you  know  about 
Louis  ?" 

"I  think  I  have  heard  it  said  that  he  was 
dead,"  said  Robert ;   "  that  is  all." 

"  Ah,  well ;  then  that  is  enough.  We  are  al- 
ready getting  out  of  our  reckoning.  I  promised 
to  tell  you  something  of  my  own  life,  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Louis  Kavanagh's  death, 
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poor  devil.  My  father  was  a  squireen  in  Tip- 
peraiy,  as  his  fathers  had  been  before  him  for 
many  a  generation.  It  was  very  creditable  of 
them  to  go  on  succeeding  their  ancestors  so  reg- 
ularly, and  getting  drunk  in  the  same  parlor  with 
such  assiduity  ;  but  life  of  that  sort  was  too  re- 
spectable for  me,  and  on  the  occasion  of  a  certain 
domestic  difl5culty  (we  were  both  wrong,  and  very 
drunk),  I  cut  the  paternal  cable,  and  ran  away 
to  sea.  You  ran  away  from  home  yourself, 
young  fellow,  did  you  not  ?" 

"  I  did,"  said  Robert,  gravely ;  "  but  it  was  to 
avoid  my  step-father's  ill  treatment." 

"Xo  apology  is  requisite  to  me,  my  lad,"  said 
Maguire,  frankly.  "1  like  a  lad  that  runs  away 
from  home.  What  are  ease  and  comfort  at  that 
age  compared  to  independence?' 

"Nay,  pray  do  not  imagine  that  I  left  them 
when  I  left  my  home,"  explained  Robert.  "It 
was  but  a  cottage,  and  my  step-father  but  a 
gamekeeper." 

"  Then  where  did  you  learn  your  fine  words 
and  your  good  figuring  ?" 

"  At  the  village  school.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
learning  was  the  only  thing  that  could  get  me  out 
of  a  condition  that  was  very  unpleasant,  and  so 
I  worked  hard  at  my  books." 

"Ah,  that's  bad,"  observed  Mister  Maguire, 
deprecatingly.  "  I  don't  mind  a  young  fellow's 
learning  to  read  and  to  write,  and  even  a  little 
arithmetic,  which  I  have  myself  found  useful  at 
a  pinch — but  I  am  dead  against  books.  They 
disincline  you  to  action.  At  this  moment,  in- 
stead of  saying  to  yourself,  '  Here  is  a  man  of 
spirit  and  experience,  whose  views  must  needs 
be  worth  something,  and  111  follow  his  lead,'  you 
are  wasting  time  in  thinking  about  it.  '  Will  it 
be  prudent  to  do  so  ?'  is  the  idea  that  occurs  to 
you,  or  even  (if  they  taught  you  out  of  good 
books),  '  Will  it  be  right?'  Now  it  is  one  ex- 
cellent point  in  the  character  of  our  good  friends 
below  here  that  they  never  think." 

Not  a  muscle  of  Mr.  Z^Iaguire's  countenance 
moved,  save  those  employed  in  the  suction  of 
his  pipe.  It  was  impossible  to  tell  by  the  ex- 
pression of  his  face  whether  he  was  in  jest  or  in 
earnest.  ' '  However,  let  me  go  on  with  my 
stoiy,''  he  continued.  "  I  went  to  sea  as  a  cab- 
in-boy, and  in  twelve  years'  time — when  I  was 
seven-and-twenty — I  found  myself  the  captain  of 
a  ship.  It  was  but  a  small  one,  indeed — a  sloop 
called  the  Mermaid,  with  but  very  few  hands  on 
board,  but  I  was  proud  enough  of  being  her 
skipper.  She  was  laden  with  oil  from  Barba- 
does,  and  we  had  not  long  left  the  place  when 
we  fell  in  with  a  strange  sail.  She  showed  no 
colors ;  and  as  she  drew  nearer,  I  made  her  out 
to  be  a  schooner,  full  of  hands  all  in  white  shirts, 
and  with  a  whole  tier  of  great  guns. 

"'Where  does  this  sloop  belong  to?'  hailed 
she. 

"  '  To  London,'  said  I ;  '  from  Barbadoes.' 

"  'We  know  that,'  was  the  answer.  'Send 
your  master  on  board.' 

"And  a  black  flag  flew  up  to  her  mast-head. 


That  was  thirty  years  ago,  and  yet  I  remem- 
ber that  moment  as  clearly  as  though  it  hap- 
pened yesterday.  One  doesn't  M\  into  the 
hands  of  pirates  every  day.  Notwithstanding 
my  alarm,  I  felt  it  hard  to  keep  my  temper 
(which  was  always  short)  when  the  captain  called 
out,  as  we  were  making  the  best  haste  we  could 
in  our  little  boat  toward  his  ship,  '  PuU  faster, 
you  speckled-shirted  dogs'  (as  though  we  would 
not  have  worn  white  ones,  if  we  had  known  of  his 
preference  for  them),  '  or  I  will  drub  you  within 
an  inch  of  your  lives,  and  that  inch  too.'  But  I 
knew  better  than  to  answer ;  for  when  your  hand 
is  in  the  lions  mouth,  says  the  proverb,  get  it  out 
as  easy  as  you  can.  Only  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  I  would  take 
that  gentleman  around  the  waist  and  jump  into 
the  sea  with  him,  at  any  rate. 

"'And  who  are  we,  think  you?'  said  he, 
when  I  got  upon  deck. 

"  '  Sir,'  said  I,  '  I  believe  you  are  gentlemen  of 
fortune  belonging  to  the  sea.' 

"  '  Nay,  there  you  lie,'  said  he,  '  for,  by , 

we  are  pirates.' 

"For  though,  like  most  people  in  authority, 
he  was  inclined  to  give  himself  airs,  this  gentle- 
man was  very  plain  spoken.  He  asked  what  I 
had  on  board  my  ship — warning  me  at  the  same 
time  that  a  lie  would  cost  me  my  life — and  was 
very  dissatisfied  when  I  told  him.  It  seemed  to 
me,  indeed,  that  the  time  had  almost  come  for 
his  taking  that  leap  with  me  into  the  sea,  the 
satisfaction  of  which  I  was  fully  resolved  not 
to  deny  myself;  but,  fortunately  for  us  both,  it 
seemed  he  had  not  the  absolute  disposal  of  life 
and  death  in  his  own  hands,  but  must  needs  con- 
sult the  ship's  company. 

"In  the  mean  time,  I  was  sent  down  to  his 
cabin  to  await  the  result  of  their  deliberations. 
While  there,  one  of  his  men  came  in,  and  with 
a  friendly  countenance,  said,  'So  you  don't  know 
me,  Mr.  Maguire?' 

"  ' No,'  said  I ;   'I  have  not  that  pleasure.' 

"  Then  he  reminded  me  that  he  had  served  in 
the  same  ship  with  me  five  years  ago,  as  likewise 
two  others  of  his  companions  had. 

' ' '  We  three  wish  you  well,'  said  he  ;  '  but  it  is 
unfortunate  that  the  Mermaid  has  so  little  in 
her,  which  makes  the  others  bitter  against  you. 
Now  what  we  shall  propose — since  they  are  for 
shooting  you — is  to  make  you  one  of  ourselves ; 
for  there  is  not  a  man  on  board  of  us  who  can 
keep  accounts,  which  we  know  you  can  do.  So 
I  have  come  down  to  bid  you  have  no  hesitation, 
in  case  you  get  the  chance  of  such  an  offer — not 
without  risk  to  myself,  let  me  tell  you ;  but  one 
should  stand  by  an  old  shipmate.' 

"  I  thanked  him  heartily,  and  said,  what  was 
very  true,  though  piracy  was  not  to  my  taste,  a 
bullet  through  the  head  was  much  less  so ;  and 
in  the  end  it  turned  out  as  he  had  given  me  to 
hope.  I  was  made  purser  of  the  Mother  Carey, 
as  their  vessel  was  called,  that  very  night,  and 
shook  hands  with  the  captain  upon  it  (instead 
of  kissing  them,  as  when  the  king  gives  you  any  ^ 
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thing),  and  with  all  the  crew.  Moreover,  they 
brought  in  a  huge  bowl,  made  of  solid  silver, 
which  held  eight  quarts  of  punch,  and  drank 
until  sunrise  to  my  new  appointment — a  most 
undesirable  one,  you  are  doubtless  thinking,  my 
friend,  and  so  thought  I  at  that  time.  With 
the  exception  of  the  three  men  that  had  saved 
my  life,  I  had  no  desire  to  see  any  one  of  my 
present  companions  again,  unless  it  should  be 
at  some  place  of  execution ;  but  one's  opinion 
changes  upon  many  things  in  this  world,  and  I 
have  been  on  board  worse  ships,  and  mated  with 
worse  crews  than  that  of  the  Mother  Carey. " 

"But  how  long  were  you  on  board  of  her,  be- 
fore you  had  an  opportunity  of  escape  ?" 

"  Well,  really,"  said  Maguire,  sucking  slowly 
at  his  pipe,  and  regarding  Robert  with  a  sort  of 
comical  grimness,  "I  can't  quite  say  as  to  the 
opportunity  of  escape,  but  I  was  with  the  Mother 
Carey,  or,  at  all  events,  with  her  chickens — for 
she  went  to  the  bottom  the  next  cruise — for  about 
twenty  years.  But  there  !  it's  getting  late,  lad, 
and  time  to  turn  in,  so  I'll  finish  my  yarn  anoth- 
er time."  And  with  that  he  rose,  knocked  the 
ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  and  with  a  nod  at  his  pet- 
rified young  companion,  descended  gravely  into 
the  steerage. 

Twenty  years  the  companion  of  pirates !  It 
was  clear,  even  to  the  inexperience  of  Robert 
Chesney,  that  no  man  could  be  among  such  per- 
sons for  such  a  length  of  time,  and  yet  not  of 
them.  "Misther  Maguire,"  then,  who  enjoyed 
such  respect  below  stairs  and  with  Mui"phy,  and 
who  even  associated  on  familiar  terms  with  Mr. 
Denton  himself,  had  been  in  his  time  "a  gentle- 
man of  fortune,"as  he  had  delicately  put  it,  "  be- 
longing to  the  sea!"  This  was  sufficiently  as- 
tounding, of  course,  but  it  was  not  absolutely 
shocking  to  the  feelings ;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
the  whole  story  might  be  untrue — "only  ayarn," 
as  the  narrator  himself  had  termed  it,  spun  to 
beguile  an  idle  hour,  or  to  impose  upon  his  own 
(Robert's)  credulity ;  and  secondly,  if  it  was  true 
(and  indeed  he  believed  it  to  be  so),  the  circum- 
stance had  happened  so  long  ago,  and  was  so 
much  out  of  the  pale  of  ordinary  experience, 
that  it  was  robbed  of  its  more  oifensive  features. 
Piracy,  as  Robert  understood,  was  a  thing  of  the 
past;  and  this  strange  fellow-passenger  of  his 
must  have  been  one  of  the  very  last  of  that  now 
legendaiy  race,  whose  hand  was  against  every 
man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  them.  This 
Maguire  (who,  moreover,  had  some  good  points 
about  him,  or,  at  all  events,  points  that  were  at- 
tractive) was,  after  all,  to  be  regarded  more  as 
some  marine  monster,  so  rare  that  it  is  more  an 
object  of  curiosity  than  of  loathing  or  alarm  ;  or 
as  some  antediluvian  animal,  supposed  to  be  ex- 
tinct, whom  nobody  would  now  wish  to  destroy, 
even  if  it  still  was  a  little  dangerous,  but  would 
rather  preseiwe  and  make  much  of,  as  a  solitary 
specimen  of  what  had  once  existed. 

What  doubtless  strengthened  these  liberal 
news  in  Robert,  who  was  certainly  not  without 
good  principles,  was  the  powerful  interest  that 
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the  relation  thus  suddenly  broken  off"  had  excited 
in  him  ;  he  wanted,  it  must  be  confessed,  to  hear 
the  conclusion  of  the  matter.  Moreover,  the 
confidence  that  had  thus  been  reposed  in  him — 
for  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Maguire  did 
not  show  every  body  this  strange  leaf  of  his  own 
history — was  a  compliment  to  his  good  sense  as 
well  as  his  sense  of  honor.  It  was  evidently 
not  expected  that  he  should  tell  this  wonderful 
story  all  over  the  ship,  as  many  lads  of  his  age 
would  have  hastened  to  do.  He  did  not  see 
that  what  was  a  compliment  to  his  prudence  was 
paid  at  the  expense  of  his  sensitiveness  to  the 
claims  of  justice  and  authority;  that  it  must  also 
have  not  been  expected  that  he  would  be  so 
shocked  at  the  revelation  as  to  denounce  the  au- 
thor of  it.  He  lay  awake  half  the  night  thinking 
of  the  Mother  Carey,  and  dreamed  of  a  "speck- 
led-shirted  dog, "  who  was,  however,  in  his  dream 
but  a  retriever ;  and  not  until  the  morning — so 
wholly  had  the  greater  wonder  absorbed  the  less- 
er— did  he  remember  what  Maguire  had  told  him 
of  Kavanagh's  presence  on  board  the  Star  of 
Erin.  If  that  was  tme,  it  was  only  a  few  steps 
more  of  improbability  to  be  surmounted  to  be- 
lieve the  strange  story  his  companion  had  told 
about  himself.  The  greeting  that  Maguire  gave 
him  the  next  morning  was  more  brief  and  com- 
monplace even  than  usual,  being  confined  to  a 
careless  nod,  so  that  at  first  Robert  was  inclined 
to  think  that  the  other  had  repented  of  his  con- 
fidence of  the  previous  evening.  When  noon 
had  arrived  without  his  receiving  any  communi- 
cation, he  got  verj'  impatient,  and  even  irritable, 
for  it  struck  him  that  he  had  been  made  the  vic- 
tim of  a  practical  joke  ;  but  after  dinner  Mur- 
phy came  to  him  with  the  information  that  Mr. 
Denton  wished  to  see  him  on  a  matter  of  impor- 
tance. 

"He  is  better,  then ?"  observed  Robert,  care- 
ful not  to  exhibit  his  own  state  of  expectation — 
for  though  it  was  certain  that  Murphy  must  know 
any  secret  connected  with  his  young  master  that 
Maguire  knew,  he  thought  it  well  to  show  himr 
self  worthy  of  the  latter's  confidence. 

"Yes,  he's  better,  but  still  in  his  berth ;  and 
the  light  hurts  his  eyes,  so  you  must  talk  through 
the  curtain." 

When  Robert  knocked  at  the  cabin  door  it 
was  certainly  a  stronger  and  more  healthy  voice 
that  bade  him  "come  in"  than  he  had  expected 
to  hear ;  and  he  found  Mr.  Denton,  though  still 
confined  to  bed,  very  different  in  appearance 
from  what  he  had  expected.  Not  only  was  he 
far  from  looking  like  a  sick  man  but  lately  in 
extremis,  but  even  better  than  when  he  had  seen 
him  in  Heme  Street. 

"  Sit  down  there,  Robert,"  said  he,  pointing 
to  a  seat  beside  his  pillow,  but  separated  from 
it  by  the  curtain  which  was  drawn  round  him, 
"  and  tell  me  about  the  boys." 

Robert  made  his  report ;  to  which  the  other 
seemed  to  listen  attentively,  and  then  expressed 
his  high  approval  of  what  he  had  done. 

"With  Mr.  Kavanagh  away,  and  myself  ill," 
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said  he,  frankly,  "I  don't  know  how  we  should 
have  got  on  without  you.  I  hope  you  find  your 
own  position  comfortable  on  board,  as  I  am  sure 
it  deserves  to  be  ?" 

"  Yes,  thank  you,  Sir." 

It  seemed  ungrateful  to  say  to  tliis  kind  ola 
invalid,  "But  the  promise  that  you  made  to  me 
lias  not  been  kept  with  respect  to  one  thing — 
that  ISIr.  Frank  was  to  come  with  us." 

"And  did  you  write  home,  as  I  told  you,  and 
bid  your  pretty  sweetheart  reply  to  you  at  Liv- 
erpool ?" 

"  I  wrote  home,  Sir,  and  got  an  answer,"  re- 
plied Robert,  a  little  stiffly.  Mr.  Denton  was 
not  his  patron,  and  this  light  allusion  to  his  Liz- 
zie seemed  unjustifiable.  Moreover,  there  was  a 
movement  of  the  curtain  which  suggested  that 
his  companion  might  be  laughing  at  him — rath- 
er heartily  for  a  sick  man. 

"And  what  did  the  young  woman  say,  Rob- 
ert ?" 

"  ^Vell — she  sent  me  but  ill  news,  Sir ;  but  such 
as  it  was,  it  only  concerns  myself  and  her.  If 
Mr.  Kavanagh  had  asked  me,  it  would  be  dif- 
ferent, but  you  must  excuse — " 

There  was  a  chuckle  from  the  bed  ;  the  curtain 
was  drawn  suddenly  back,  and,  to  Robert's  in- 
tense astonishment,  revealed  Mr.  Frank  Kava- 
nagh himself,  just  as  he  had  seen  him  on  the 
morning  after  their  adventure,  except  that  he 
had  a  smoking-cap  on  his  head,  which  he  wore, 
perhaps,  by  way  of  night-cap  I 

"  There  goes  my  scalp,"  cried  he,  flinging  the 
gray  wig,  which  had  so  long  concealed  his  own 
curling  locks,  against  the  cabin  wall,  "and  Mr. 
Denton  with  it,  though,  you  see,  he  has  kept  his 
word  with  you,  after  all." 

Robert  took  the  hand  that  was  extended  to  him 
in  all  sincerity  ;  he  was  delighted  to  find  himself 
once  more  face  to  fiice  with  his  friendly  patron ; 
but  his  prevailing  idea  was  still  that  of  astonish- 
ment at  the  means  that  had  secured  this  incognito. 

"  So  you  were  Mr.  Denton,  were  you,  all 
along,  Sir,  and  Mr.  Wilson  as  well  ?" 

"  Yes,"  returned  Kavanagh,  gravely ;  the  gay 
tone  and  the  smiling  look  both  vanished — swept 
awav,  as  Robert  judged,  by  the  tender  memory 
which  the  latter  alias  had  evoked — "  yes.  There 
were  reasons — political  ones  —  why  I  lived  in 
Heme  Street  under  a  feigned  name." 

"And  when  the  police  came  on  board,  they 
never  found  you  out  neither !  You  should  have 
seen  them  on  deck,  Sir,  scrutinizing  us  all,  and 
feeling  the  hair  of  our  heads,  though  why  they 
did  that  I  can  not  imagine." 

"  Xor  any  one  else,  I  should  think,"  said  Kav- 
anagh, forcing  a  laugh:  "they  were  not  very 
sagacious,  truly,  but  they  were  very  civil.  The 
inspector  apologized  for  disturbing  so  confimied 
an  invalid  as  myself.  But  enough  of  that.  I  wish 
to  know  of  your  own  affairs,  Robert,  "What  of 
your  sweetheart,  and  her  ill  news  ?  Can  she  not 
reconcile  herself  to  your  lea\nng  her,  and  taking 
so  long  a  journey?  Well,  that  is  only  to  be  ex- 
pected." 


A  sigh  followed  Kavanagh's  words  :  Robert 
felt  even  more  certain  than  before  that  what  had 
so  suddenly  turned  his  impulsive  patron's  mirth 
to  melancholy  was  the  remembrance  of  pretty 
•'iliss  Marj'." 

' '  No,  Sir ;  it  is  worse  than  that ;"  and  he  told 
him  of  the  troubles  which  Lizzie's  letter  had  dis- 
closed to  him. 

"Well,  well,'' said  Kavanagh,  cheerfully,  "we 
need  not  be  afraid  that  a  good-looking  lad  like 
you  will  be  cut  out  by  your  step-father;  but  the 
poverty  and  the  poaching  are  real  misfortunes. 
What  a  pity  we  could  not  have  brought  the 
whole  family  out  with  us!" 

"  Yes,  indeed.  Sir  ;  that  is  what  I  had  in  my 
mind  when  we  were  at  Liverpool,"  answered 
Robert.  "If  I  had  known  who  you  were,  I 
think  I  should  have  plucked  up  courage  to  ask 
you  that  great  favor,  notwithstanding  all  the  ob- 
ligations— " 

"Tush,  tush!"  inten-npted  the  other,  kindly  ; 
"  don't  talk  of  them.  Without  a  treasurer  and 
comptroller  such  as  you  have  proved  yourself  to 
be,  we  could  never  have  got  on  as  we  have.  Even 
Murphy  allows  that.  Ko,  no ;  the  debt  is  quite 
on  the  other  side.  As  for  your  friends  trying 
their  luck  in  the  Xew  Woild,  they  can  do  that 
still ;  and  it  is  much  better  that  they  should  fol- 
low you,  when  you  have  got  settled  somewhere, 
than  help  to  swell  the  number  of  our  incapables. 
If  money  is  wanting  for  their  passage,  I  will  let 
you  have  it — advance  it  out  of  your  salary,  if 
you  are  too  proud  to  take  it  as  a  gift.  There, 
there  ;  that  is  settled,  so  no  more  words  about  it." 

It  was  no  longer  a  wonder  to  Robert  that 
"  the  boys"  should  have  such  reverence  for  their 
"young  masther,"  for  he  felt  himself  as  though 
he  could  have  laid  down  his  life  for  his  sake.  It 
was  not  only  gratitude  which  affected  him ;  there 
was  an  indescribable  charm  in  Kavanagh's  tone 
and  manner  that  was  wholly  removed  from  the 
lad's  experience,  and  almost  seemed  to  him  to 
belong  to  a  superior  being ;  it  was  not  patron- 
age, and  it  was  not  friendship,  but  it  had  the 
grace  of  the  one  and  the  tenderness  of  the 
other. 

"Indeed,  Sir,  you  overwhelm  me  with  kind- 
ness," was  all  he  could  answer;  "and  I  only 
hope  I  may  show  myself — " 

' '  Yes,  yes,  we  shall  always  be  good  fiiends, 
Robert," interrupted  the  other;  "I  am  sure  of 
that.  And  now  about  the  boys — I  mean  7«_y  boys. 
Are  they  under  the  belief  that  I  have  forsaken 
them,  or  have  they  more  faith  than  some  people 
I  could  mention  ?" 

"Well,  Sir,"  replied  Robert,  apologetically, 
"  they  are  still  too  sick  to  be  very  urgent  about 
any  thing  else,  and  besides,  they  don't  see  why 
you  should  not  step  on  board  any  day  from  some 
island  or  continent." 

Kavanagh  laughed,  but  there  was  a  touch  of 
pity  in  the  tone  in  which  he  replied,  "Ah !  yes, 
that  is  likely  enough.  They  know  nothing  but 
what  the  priest  tells  them,  poor  fellows !"  then 
added,  still  more  gravely,  "and  perhaps  the 
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greatest  proof  of  their  simplicity  is  their  belief  in 
myself. " 

Here,  somewhat  to  Robert's  relief— for  Kava- 
nagh's  voice  had  sunk  so  low  that  his  companion 
scarcely  knew  whether  this  last  observation  was 
intended  for  his  ear  or  not — there  was  a  knock 
at  the  cabin  door,  and  Murphy  entered,  which 
put  an  end  to  further  confidential  talk. 


CHAPTER  X. 

TIIE    CLOUDS    GATHER. 

The  next  time  Maguire  met  Robert  his  quick 
eye  detected  a  difference  in  the  lad's  expression. 

"Ah !"  said  he,  "you  have  seen  him,  I  per- 
ceive.    Did  I  not  tell  you  the  truth  ?" 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  answered  Robert.  "But  you 
must  allow  there  was  some  cause  for  incredulity. 
Surely  nothing  could  be  more  imlikely  than  the 
whole  affair." 

"To  j/oM,  perhaps  not,"  answered  Maguire. 
"  But  as  for  me,  I  am  too  old  to  be  astonished 
at  any  thing.  Besides,  I  have  seen  a  much 
stranger  thing  in  the  way  of  '  keeping  quiet'  on 
board  ship." 

"Then  that  must  have  been  on  board  the 
Mother  Carey, "  said  Robert,  smiling. 

"  Well,  lad,  it  was  so."  He  too  smiled  good- 
naturedly  enough,  for  he  saw  that  the  lad  was 
greedy  to  hear  more  of  that  adventure  ;  and 
lighting  his  pipe,  and  sitting  down  under  the 
bulwarks  as  before,  proceeded  to  gratify  him. 

"The  story  of  my  life  would  weary  you,  and, 
besides,  some  of  its  incidents  might  prove  a  trifle 
too  strong  for  your  stomach.  But  what  we  have 
just  been  saying  reminds  me  of  a  curious  circum- 
stance. While  I  was  perforce  a  member  of  the 
pirate  crew  they  met  with  some  hard  knocks, 
for  it  is  not  every  ship  that  gives  up  to  the  black 
flag  without  a  tussle ;  and  next  to  Captain  Grim 
himself,  as  he  was  termed  (for  neither  he  nor  his 
men  were  particular  about  preserving  their  real 
names),  the  greatest  fire-eater  among  them  was 
a  good-looking  young  fellow  called  Galley.  He 
was  not  a  general  favorite,  because  he  kept  him- 
self to  himself,  and  did  not  drink  much  ;  but  his 
bravery  made  him  respected.  I  well  remember 
his  resenting  some  innuendoes  of  the  mate  with 
respect  to  his  sparing  the  punch  in  order  that 
he  might  win  at  cards,  one  night,  by  throwing 
the  whole  bowl  of  liquor  over  him,  and  the  duel 
that  took  place  in  consequence.  When  any  of 
the  crew  quarreled  it  was  not  permitted  to  fight 
on  board,  but  they  were  put  out  on  the  first  land 
we  came  to,  and  there  settled  the  matter  with 
sword  or  pistol.  The  way  in  which  young  Galley 
polished  off  the  mate  with  the  sharp  steel  in  half 
a  dozen  cuts  was  a  very  pretty  sight,  nor  have 
I  ever  seen  a  man  of  his  age  so  dextrous  with 
that  weapon.  Whenever  we  met  a  bigger  ship 
than  we  liked  the  look  of,  and  it  was  a  question 
of  flight  or  fight,  he  was  always  for  fighting ; 
and  sometimes  when  we  have  been  chatting  to- 


gether, just  as  you  and  I  are  now,  he  would  ex- 
press himself  with  respect  to  his  own  trade  in  the 
most  truculent  manner.  Being  only  a  sort  of 
amateur  myself,  I  was  allowed  to  have  my  own 
opinion  about  piracy,  and  I  ventured  to  tell  him 
that  it  seemed  to  mc  to  be  an  unsatisfactory  sort 
of  life,  especially  as  it  had  for  the  most  part  a 
noose  of  rope  at  the  end  of  it.  '  And  quite  right 
too,'  said  he:  'if  it  were  not  for  hanging  us 
pretty  fellows,  every  cowardly  scoundrel  would 
turn  pirate,  and  so  infest  the  seas  that  men  of 
courage  would  starve.  The  ocean  would  be 
crowded  with  rogues,  like  the  land,  and  no  mer- 
chant would  dare  venture  out,  so  that  our  trade 
would  no  longer  be  worth  the  following.'  Well, 
when  the  Mother  Carer/  came  to  grief,  and  her 
chickens  were  lodged  in  jail,  previously  to  having 
their  necks  wrung,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the 
court  on  behalf  of  Galley  such  as  astonished  mc 
more  than  if  the  honest  fellow  had  played  booty, 
and  turned  king's  evidence  :  his  defense  was  that 
he  was  a  young  woman.  And  as  one  of  the  gen- 
tler sex,  supposed  to  be  incapable  of  piratical  con- 
duct— and  also  being  very  good-looking — the 
judges  acquitted  her  on  that  plea.  And  now  you 
will  easily  understand,  my  friend,  how  the  fact 
of  Mr.  Denton's  turning  out  to  be  Mr.  Kavanagh 
does  not  appear  to  me  so  very  extraordinary. 
Y'ou  may  think  that  one  of  us,  at  all  events,  was 
cognizant  of  Galley's  sex,  for  whose  sake,  per- 
haps, she  might  even  have  assumed  the  masculine 
garb;  but  this  was  certainly  not  so  ;  and,  indeed, 
the  sixth  article  of  our  regulations  (which  were 
common,  I  believe,  to  all  the  fraternity)  ran  as 
follows  :  '  If  any  man  is  found  carrying  a  woman 
to  sea  disguised,  or  even  conniving  at  such  an  act, 
he  shall  suffer  death.'  " 

"You  had  laws,  then,  it  seems,  like  honest 
people  ?"  obseiTed  Robert. 

"Most  certainly.  We  had  Articles  of  War, 
some  of  which,  at  least,  were  as  strictly  observed 
as  on  board  of  a  king's  ship,  and  to  which  eveiy 
man  had  to  subscribe ;  and  I  did  so  myself 
— though  of  course  under  compulsion.  There 
were  ten  (if  I  remember  right)  in  all.  Number 
one  established  universal  suffrage.  Every  man 
had  an  equal  vote  in  affairs  of  moment ;  an  equal 
share  of  the  fresh  provisions  and  strong  liquors, 
at  any  time  seized,  and  might  use  them  at  pleas- 
ure, unless  a  scarcity  (no  uncommon  thing  with 
us)  made  it  necessary  to  vote  a  retrenchment. 
Number  two  referred  to  public  property,  in  which, 
if  any  man  defrauded  his  companions,  if  it  was 
but  the  icorth  of  a  dollar,  he  was  marooned  (that 
is,  set  on  the  first  desolate  island  we  might  come 
to,  with  a  gun  and  a  few  charges  of  powder  and 
shot,  and  a  bottle  of  water,  to  perish  of  starva- 
tion). If  the  robbery  ivas  only  between  one  an- 
other, the  offender  had  his  ears  and  nose  split,  but 
ivas  not  marooned.  The  third  article  was  direct- 
ed against  gambling,  and  was  by  no  means  scru- 
pulously observed.  The  fourth  commanded  lights 
and  candles  to  be  extinguished  at  eight  o  clock  ; 
and  if  any  of  the  crew  after  that  hour  were  still 
inclined  for  drinking,  they  were  to  drink  on  the 
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open  deck.  The  fifth  related  to  keeping  the  cut- 
lasses and  pistols  clean  and  fit  for  semce,  and 
was  the  most  popular  of  all.  The  men  were  ex- 
travagantly nice  in  the  beauty  and  richness  of 
their  weapons,  and  would  give  sometimes  at  an 
auction  (at  the  mast)  as  much  as  forty  pounds  a 
pair  for  pistols,  which  they  wore  in  time  of  ser^-- 
ice  slung  over  their  shoulders,  and  adorned  with 
ribbons.  The  sixth  article  I  have  already  quoted. 
The  seventh  decreed c/ea^A  to  any  man  who  should 
desert  the  ship  or  his  quarters  in  battle.  The 
eighth  was  to  arrange  quaiTels.  There  was  to 
be  no  striking  on  board,  but  (as  I  have  said)  at 
the  nearest  convenient  spot  the  disputants  were 
landed,  and  placed  back  to  back  at  twenty  paces. 
At  the  word  of  command  they  turned  andjired 
immediately,  or  else  the  piece  was  knocked  out  of 
their  hands.  Then,  if  both  missed,  they  came  to 
their  cutlasses,  and  who  drew  first  blood  was  held 
the  victor.  The  ninth  enacted  that  no  man 
should  talk  of  breaking  up  their  way  of  living 
until  each  had  cleared  a  thousand  pounds.  But 
if  any  man  should  lose  a  limb  or  become  a  crip- 
ple in  the  public  sen-ice,  he  was  to  have  eight 
hundred  dollars  out  of  the  common  stock,  and  for 
lesser  hurts  proportionally.  The  tenth  and  last 
article  provided  the  captain  and  quartermaster 
should  receive  two  shares  of  a  prize,  the  master, 
boatswain,  and  gunner  one  share  and  a  half, 
and  other  officers  one  and  a  quarter." 

' '  Then  there  were  persons  in  authority  as  well 
as  laws  among  you  ?"  remarked  Robert,  not  for- 
getful of  Mr.  Maguire's  anarchical  opinions  of 
the  previous  night. 

"Yes,  there  were;  nor  do  I  deny  that  such 
institutions  are  necessary.  Nevertheless,  so  far 
as  government  was  concerned,  the  Mother  Carey 
was,  I  contend,  a  model  vessel ;  nay,  there  is  no 
doubt,  looking  at  the  matter  as  a  commercial 
speculation,  that,  with  ordinary  prudence,  any 
man  on  board  might  have  made  his  thousand 
pounds  twice  over  I  The  law  against  drunken- 
ness, however,  and  gambling  was  almost  a  dead 
letter  ;  and  the  captain,  as  you  may  judge  from 
my  own  case,  was  unnecessarily  brutal.'' 

"  \Yas  he  cruel  to  others  as  well  as  yourself, 
then  ?"  inquired  Robert. 

"  Yes,  indeed.  I  have  known  him  make  a 
poor  skipper,  in  whose  cargo  he  was  disappoint- 
ed, eat  his  own  ears  with  pepper  and  salt  I  He 
had  not  the  head-piece  for  a  captain  ;  and  that  is 
what  I  complain  of  in  other  societies,  that  men 
who  are  altogether  unfit  for  it  are  trusted  with 
authority." 

Robert  was  too  horrified  with  the  incident  of 
the  skipper's  ears  to  pay  much  attention  to  this 
philosophical  observation  ;  but  it  did  not  escape 
him  that  Mr.  Maguire  was  veiy  charitable  in  his 
views  with  respect  to  piracy,  and  seemed  inex- 
plicably desirous  to  make  his  listener  a  convert 
to  them.  At  that  time,  however,  he  did  not 
think  very  seriously  of  the  matter.  Mr.  Ma- 
guire still  appeared  to  him  in  the  light  of  a  lusus 
natures — a  being  to  excite  wonder  rather  than 
apprehension.      He  did  not  reflect  that  repre- 


[  sentations  of  exciting  adventures  and  wealth 
easily  come  by,  although  they  had  no  influence 

I  upon  himself,  might  have  their  weight  with  more 
ignorant  and  impulsive  hearers  ;  that  the  spark 

I  which  falls  innocuous  on  the  hearth-rug  will  set  a 

j  heap  of  shavings  in  a  blaze. 

!  '•  You  think,  then,  that  if  you  had  had  a  wise 
man  instead  of  a  brute  for  captain,  you  would 

'  have  made  an  excellent  speculation  of  the  Moth- 

,  er  Carey, "  observed  Robert,  dryly,   ' '  and  that 

I  each  of  the  crew  might  have  retu-ed  from  busi- 
ness upon  a  handsome  fortune  ?"' 

i  "  Yes,  I  do, "  said  Maguire,  boldly.  "  If  I  had 
not  been  an  ass  at  that  time,  I  might  now  my- 

[  self  be  a  rich  man,  for  that  matter." 

I      ' '  They  gave  you  a  share  of  their  gains,  then, 

■  though  you  were  but  an  amateur  ?" 

I  "Of  course  they  did:  why  the  deuce  should 
'  they  not  ?"  answered  the  other,  so  naively,  and 
even  indignantly,  that  Robert  refrained  from 
]  putting  the  inquiry  that  had  suggested  itself,  as 
I  to  how  Mr.  Maguire  had  reconciled  it  to  his  con- 
science to  partake  of  such  ill-got  spoil.     "Yes, 

■  I  could  have  made  my  fortune,"  continued  he, 
"had  I  had  the  head  on  my  shoulders  which  I 
carry  now ;  while  Captain  Grim,  drankard  and 

i  gambler  as  he  was,  used  to  boast  of  his  twenty 
thousand  pounds  laid  up  in  some  place,  which 
I  he  was  wont  to  say  '  only  himself  and  the  devil 
]  knew  of;  and  the  longest  liver  should  take  all.' 
'  His  weakness  was  drink,"  continued  Mr.  Ma- 
guire, in  a  deprecating  tone,   "under  the  in- 
fluence of  which  he  became  just  what  all  men  in 
!  authority  become  who  have  no  right  to  their 
high  places — tyrannical.     I   shall  never  forget 
'  his  firing  a  brace  of  pistols  right  and  left  under 
'  the  dinner-table  one  night  among  us  all,  '  in  or- 
'  der,'  as  he  explained,  'that  we  should  not  for- 
get who  he  was.'    "NYe  fined  him  eight  hundred 
I  dollars,  however,  for  breaking  tiie  mate's  leg 
'  with  one  of  the  bullets,  so  that  it  was  an  expen- 
i  sive  shot." 

"  Then  it  must  have  been  rather  dangerous 
work  to  be  even  purser  on  board  the  Mother 
Carey  .*"  remarked  Robert. 

"Oh,  that  was  nothing,"  answered  Maguire, 
coolly.  "  I've — that  is,  I  have  known  a  man  on 
board  that  ship  to  stand  in  the  powder-magazine 
during  an  action  in  which  we  were  likely  to  get 
the  worst  of  it,  torch  in  hand,  with  orders  from  the 
captain  to  send  all  to  blazes  in  case  things  went 
the  wrong  way. — But  here's  one  of  your  sheep 
from  the  steerage  in  search  of  his  shepherd. "  And 
leaving  Robert  with  one  of  his  many  charges,  who 
happened  to  come  up  at  that  moment  to  make 
some  complaint  respecting  rations — he  had  for- 
gotten for  the  tenth  time  to  bring  his  pannikin 
and  other  utensils  on  deck  to  receive  them,  and 
the  steward  had  poured  rice,  oatmeal,  and  flour, 
pease,  sugar,  and  tea,  into  one  paper  bag,  in  a 
rage — Mr.  Maguire  sauntered  away.  It  struck 
Robert  that  he  was  glad  to  do  so  ;  that  he  had 
spoken  rather  more  freely  than  he  had  intended 
to  do  respecting  his  OAvn  share  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  crew  of  the  Mother  Carey,  and  this 
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idea  was  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  he  made 
no  further  allusion  to  that  vessel  of  his  own  ac- 
cord, and  was  chary  of  doing  so  even  when  in- 
terrogated concerning  her. 

The  Star  of  Erin  pursued  her  voyage,  upon  the 
whole,  most  favorably;  there  were  storms  and 
calms,  of  course,  but  for  the  most  part  she  had 
fine  weather,  and  there  was  little  to  complain  of 
save  the  tediousness  inseparable  from  life  on  ship- 
board. Notwithstanding  what  has  been  sung  of 
it,  this  is  a  very  prosaic  state  of  existence  :  on 
sea  one  day  is  more  like  another  than  it  can  pos- 
sibly be  on  shore,  even  in  the  most  unvarying  of 
households.  The  smallest  details  assume  a  gi- 
gantic importance.  The  sight  of  a  shoal  of  por- 
poises, the  catching  of  a  shark,  the  speaking  with 
another  ship,  are  events  to  be  remembered,  be- 
cause they  are  the  only  ones.  The  sunsets  of  the 
troi)ics  are  gorgeous,  but  there  are  times  when 
the  sun  is  not  setting,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  "  the 
boys"  did  not,  as  a  general  rule,  appreciate  it  even 
when  it  did.  Some  of  the  women  made  them- 
selves useful  in  cooking,  and  mending  and  wash- 
ing clothes  ;  but  the  men  did  nothing ;  when 
they  were  not  listening  to  Mr.  Maguire's  yarns, 
of  which  they  were  very  greedy,  they  lay  on  deck 
and  slept  all  day,  then  went  below  and  slept 
again — a  mode  of  existence  which  suited  them 
very  well.  Robert  had  his  duties,  such  as  they 
were,  to  occupy  him ;  he  borrowed  a  few  books 
from  the  captain,  of  whom  he  was  a  great  favor- 
ite, and  devoured  them  word  by  word ;  and  had 
always  by  him  a  letter  for  Lizzie,  ready  for  any 
homeward-bound  vessel  that  might  volunteer  to 
be  their  ocean  postman.  But  the  time  hung 
heavily  on  his  hands.  How  differently  would  it 
have  passed  (thought  he)  if  he  could  have  had 
Lizzie  for  a  fellow-passenger !  how  differently 
it  would  pass  when  she  had  once  joined  him  in 
the  Under-world !  His  letters  were  full  of  that 
bright  prospect,  we  may  be  sure. 

When  they  had  been  about  two  months  at 
sea  an  incident  happened  to  vary  the  monotony 
of  their  existence.  Mr.  Kavanagh  emerged  from 
his  cabin  in  his  own  proper  character.  The  en- 
thusiasm among  the  tenants  of  the  steerage  was 
immense,  yet  not  so  great  as  it  would  have  been 
had  his  presence  on  board  been  unsuspected : 
one  by  one  "  the  boys" — that  is,  his  own  Tip- 
perary  boys — had  been  of  late  admitted  into  the 
secret,  and  these  had  told  the  rest.  But,  even 
as  it  was,  the  turmoil  and  excitement  were  some- 
thing startling.  There  was  not  only  joy  that  the 
young  master  was  among  them ;  there  was  also 
triumph  because  a  victory  had  been  obtained 
over  the  law.  The  crew,  indeed,  were  compara- 
tively indifferent  about  the  matter,  but  they 
formed  but  a  small  portion  of  the  population  of 
the  Star  of  Erin.  The  captain,  as  Robert  could 
not  but  remark,  not  only  did  not  share  in  these 
manifestations  of  delight,  but  showed  some  signs 
of  displeasure.  This  might  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  he  had  been  imposed  upon — used  as 
a  cat's-paw  by  Kavanagh — for  it  seemed  he  had 
himself  been  ignorant  hitherto  of  the  identity 


of  that  gentleman  with  Denton ;  but,  at  all 
events,  so  it  was.  The  steerage  passengers  were 
exceedingly  uproarious  that  night,  having  had 
liquor  supplied  them  by  Murphy ;  and  Robert 
remained  on  deck  until  a  late  hour,  in  case  his 
services  might  be  required  among  them.  While 
thus  keeping  voluntary  watch,  the  captain  came 
up  and  spoke  with  him  on  the  matter,  and  his 
manner  seemed  uneasy ;  they  both  agreed  that 
to  give  liquor  in  such  abundance  to  so  excitable 
a  throng  was  most  injudicious :  it  might  have 
been  fancy,  but,  in  the  moonlight,  Robert  caught 
sight  of  something  gleaming  in  the  captain's 
breast  pocket  which  looked  very  like  the  butt 
of  a  revolver. 


CHAPTER  XL 


PROMOTION. 


Toward  morning,  and  when  the  sounds  of 
disorder  from  beneath  had  at  last  ceased,  Robert 
was  about  to  retire  to  his  berth,  when  suddenly 
he  heard  a  cry  of  "  Help,  help !"  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  captain's  cabin.  Appi-ehensive,  he 
scarcely  knew  of  what,  he  rushed  toward  it, 
when  on  his  way  he  was  arrested  by  a  repetition 
of  the  cry,  not  from  where  he  had  expected,  but 
from  the  cabin  occupied  by  his  patron.  It  was 
uttered  in  muffled,  half-suiFocated  tones ;  and 
finding  the  door  locked,  Robert  flung  himself 
without  a  moment's  hesitation  against  it,  and 
forced  it  open.  Mr.  Kavanagh  was  alone,  sitting 
up  in  his  berth,  with  the  skull-cap  on  that  he 
now  wore  night  and  day,  and  pointing  with  shak- 
ing finger  to  some  object  —  an  imaginary  one, 
as  it  turned  out — in  the  centre  of  the  cabin. 
The  moonlight  which  streamed  in  on  him  at  the 
little  window  showed  his  staring  eyes,  his  trem- 
bling lips,  his  features  palsied  as  if  with  excess 
of  terror.  "  Help,  help ! "  he  continued  to  cry,  in 
a  hoarse  whisper.  ' '  Keep  him  off !  keep  him  off ! 
I  say.     He  struck  me  first ;  I  swear  it." 

"  Who  struck  you,  Mr.  Kavanagh  ?  There  is 
no  one  here,"  said  Robert,  soothingly. 

"There  is,  there  is — there,  there,  with  his 
strangled  face!"  and  the  bare  stretched-out  arm 
pointed  quiveringly  where  nothing  was  to  be  seen. 
"Help,  Murphy,  help!" 

"I  am  hei'e,  master,"  answered  Murphy  from 
without.  Then  pushing  hurriedly  in,  and  seeing 
Robert,  he  whispered,  huskily,  "Be  off,  lad;  you 
are  not  wanted  here." 

Robert  heard  him,  but  took  no  notice :  he  had, 
he  deemed,  as  much  right  to  be  where  he  was  as 
Murphy  had ;  nay,  more,  for  it  was  clear  enough 
that  the  latter  was  much  intoxicated,  and  there- 
fore unfit  to  be  of  service  to  his  master;  and, 
moreover,  the  insolence  of  the  man's  tone  was 
such  as  might  well  excite  antagonism. 

"  Do  you  hear,  you  fool  ?"  continued  Murphy, 
savagely.     ' '  You  are  not  wanted  here. " 

"  Yes,  yes ;  take  him  away,"  muttered  Kava- 
nagh, huddling  himself  in  the  bedclothes.  ' '  His 
mouth  is  bleeding.    There,  there !" 
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It  was  clear  to  any  person  who  had  the  use  of 
his  senses  that  these  words  could  have  reference 
to  no  visible  being  ;  but  no  sooner  were  they  ut- 
tered than,  as  if  taking  them  as  a  positive  com- 
mand, Murphy  threw  himself  on  Eobeit  with  the 
fury  of  a  wild  beast,  and  dragged  him  to  the  door. 
The  suddenness  of  the  attack  for  the  moment 
overcame  the  lad ;  but  he  soon  recovered  him- 
self, and  grappled  with  his  assailant,  not  without 
etiect.  Had  they  both  been  on  equal  terms,  in- 
deed, the  conflict  would  not  long  have  been 
doubtful,  but  Murphy,  being  far  gone  in  liquor, 
lost  his  footing  and  fell  on  the  cabin  floor,  with 
Robert  above  him.  There  they  writhed  and 
struggled,  till  presently  Maguire  appeared,  half 
dressed  and  far  from  sober-looking,  at  the  open 
door. 

"What  is  it,  Dick?"  inquired  he.  "Is  it 
money  you're  wrastling  for  ?" 

"Fut  him  out!"  roared  Murphy — "put  him 
out !" 

"Nay,  it's  an  eviction,  is  it  ?  Then  you  may 
just  put  tim  out  yourself,  for  it's  contrary  to  my 
principles  to  lend  a  hand  to  it." 

"The  master  don't  want  him  here,"  gasped 
Murphy,  for  Robert's  hand  had  fastened  on  his 
neckerchief  to  some  purpose.  "He's  got  the 
fit  on  him." 

"Oh,  that's  another  thing,"  replied  Maguire, 
gravely. — "I  am  the  last  man  to  interfere  with 
an  honest  rough-and-tumble,  blaster  Chesney, 
but  this  exhibition  must  positively  close."  He 
stooped  down  over  the  combatants,  and  seizing 
Robert,  who  was  still  uppermost,  by  the  neck, 
compelled  him  on  pain  of  suffocation  to  let  go  his 
hold  ;  then  swung  him  outside  the  cabin  door,  as 
easily  as  though  he  had  been  a  cat,  and  closed  it. 
Like  a  cat  Robert  alighted  on  his  feet,  and  sprang 
at  the  door,  though  a  moment's  reflection  must 
have  convinced  him  that  it  would  be  madness  to 
attempt  to  push  his  way  against  two  such  antag- 
onists :  he  had  forced  the  lock  in  the  first  in- 
stance, but  the  opposition  he  now  encountered 
was  far  stronger  than  that  of  bolt  or  bar. 

A  chuckling  sound  from  within  proclaimed 
the  sense  of  superiority  enjoyed  by  at  least  one 
of  the  besieged,  and  convinced  him  of  the  use- 
lessness  of  his  efforts.  Furious  and  baffled,  he 
retired  to  his  own  cabin,  not  to  sleep,  but  to  re- 
flect on  the  humiliation  he  had  so  unjustly  suf- 
fered. He  was  no  tale-bearer,  but  he  was  thor- 
oughly resolved  to  lay  the  whole  matter  before 
Mr.  Kavanagh,  and  if  not  righted  by  him,  to 
withdraw  from  a  service  degraded  by  such  com- 
panionship as  Murphy's.  In  the  New  World,  a 
man  might  make  his  own  way  without  a  patron. 
Still  he  could  not  forget  that  he  was  under  great 
obligations  to  Kavanagh,  nor  forbear  to  pity  his 
present  condition.  A  London  lad  in  the  same 
position  in  life  would  probably  have  been  at  no 
loss  for  the  right  name  for  the  attack  to  which 
he  had  been  so  lately  a  witness,  but  to  Robert 
it  seemed  some  uncommon  disorder — ^perhaps  an 
epileptic  fit. 

Days  went  by,  and  on  the  morning  of  each 


Robert  presented  himself  at  Kavanagh 's  cabin, 
only  to  be  refused  admittance  in  Murphy's  dog- 
ged tones ;  but  this,  and  a  certain  off'ensive  gi-in 
with  which  Maguire  now  greeted  him,  only  made 
him  more  intent  upon  his  purpose.  On  the  sixth 
morning  he  was  admitted.  He  found  Mr.  Kava- 
nagh looking  very  ill  and  pale,  which  touched 
him  ;  and  when  he  held  out  his  wasted  hand 
for  him  to  take,  and  welcomed  him  even  more 
kindly  than  usual,  his  wrongs  somehow  lost  their 
proportions,  and  became  at  most  a  grievance. 

"So  I  hear  you  have  been  to  ask  after  me 
everj-  morning,  Robert  ?" 

"Yes,  indeed.  Sir;  but  Murphy  denied  me 
admittance.     He  said  I  was  not  wanted." 

"  Well,  well,  he  is  gone  now,  and  you  are  here," 
urged  Kavanagh,  smiling.  '•  He's  a  rough  fellow, 
and,  I  know,  resents  another's  showing  me  any 
regard,  which  is  verv*  unreasonable." 

"Nay,  Sir,  I  find  no  fault  with  him  on  that 
account ;  but  when  you  were  taken  ill  the  other 
night,  and  cried,  'Help,  help!'" — asuddenspasm 
shot  across  the  sick  man's  foce.  "Something ails 
you.  Sir,"  said  Robert,  hastily.  "It  was  very 
selfish  of  me  to  be  making  complaints  at  such  a 
time :   forgive  me." 

"No,  no;  I  am  better  now,"  gasped  Kava- 
nagh. "I  would  rather  hear  all  about  it,  I 
cried,  '  Help,  help  I '  you  say  ?" 

"  Yes,  Sir ;  and  then  I  ran  in,  and  found  you 
sitting  up  in  bed,  and  pointing  to  I  know  not 
what." 

"Well,  well,  and  what  did  I  say  more?"  in- 
quired the  sick  man,  nervously. 

"  Nothing  more.  Sir,  that  was  any  sense.  But 
while  you  wandered  on,  in  Murphy  came,  and 
bade  me  leave  the  cabin,  since  you  did  not  want 
me.  It  might  have  been  so,  but  it  seemed  to  me 
you  did  want  '  help'  of  some  sort ;  and  since  he 
was  drunk,  and  I  was  sober,  that  I  was  the  bet- 
ter fitted  to  give  it.  Then  he  threw  himself 
upon  me,  and  sti'ove  to  turn  me  out  by  force. 
I  left  my  mark  upon  his  throat,  I  reckon." 
Here  Robert  paused,  stopped  this  time  by  an 
ejaculation  from  the  other  of  pain  and  horror. 

"What  wickedness!"  he  murmured:  "you 
might  have  strangled  him !" 

"  Indeed,  Sir,  he  might  have  strangled  7«e,"  an- 
swered Robert,  indignant  at  what  seemed  to  him 
an  expression  of  gross  favoritism.  "If  the  big 
drunken  brute  had  kept  his  feet,  he  would  have 
done  it.  I  do  not  show  my  own  regard  for  you  by 
flying  like  a  bull-dog  at  the  faces  of  your  friends, 
but  I  strive  to  serve  you.  Sir,  as  best  I  can — " 

"You  do,  you  do"  interrupted  Kavanagh. 
"It  is  an  ill  return  to  be  treated  thus  indeed. 
It  shall  not  happen  again  ;  I  will  speak  to  Mur- 
phy." Robert  smiled  incredulously.  "Ah,  3'ou 
think  speaking  of  no  use  ?  W^ell,  Ave  shall  see : 
tell  Murphy  to  come  hither  at  once." 

"Indeed,  Sir,  there  is  no  need  to  trouble  your- 
self about  the  matter  so  immediately,"  urged 
Robert ;   "when  you  get  well  and  strong — " 

"  I  said  at  once"  reiterated  Kavanagh  ;  "did 
you  not  hear  me  ?" 
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Eobert  opened  the  cabin  door,  and  there  stood 
Murphy  in  close  attendance. 

"Mr.  Kavanagh  wants  you." 

Without  bestowing  a  ghxnce  at  the  speaker. 
Murpliy  made  one  stride  to  his  master's  pillow, 
and  there  stood,  obedient  as  the  dog  that  hears 
the  shepherds  voice,  and  springing  to  his  side 
awaits  his  signal. 

"I  Avish  to  speak  to  yon,  Dick,  about  our 
good  friend  Robert,  here.  We  are  not  in  En- 
gland now,  begirt  by  spies  and  hunted  by  the 
blood-hounds  of  the  law;  and  when  we  were, 
remember,  though  you  doubted  him,  this  lad 
proved  true  as  steel.  There  is  no  danger  in  his 
being  one  of  us,  in  short,  and  if  there  were,  I 
still  would  wish  it.  Don't  speak" — his  voice  be- 
came imperative,  and  even  harsh — "  my  mind  is 
fixed  upon  it,  and  immovable.  What  you  and  I 
lack  we  have  found  in  this  good  lad.  lie  can 
use  his  wits  and  fingers  too,  and  in  the  days  to 
come  will  be  more  useful  to  us  even  than  he  has 
been.  At  present  he  has  no  authority,  and  you 
(he  tells  me)  take  advantage  of  it  to  treat  him 
as  you  dare  not  treat  one  of  those  whom  I  have 
placed  under  his  charge.  This  must  not  be.  In 
future  look  on  him  as  my  lieutenant,  my  second 
ia  command,  whom,  in  my  absence,  you  will  obey 
as  though  he  were  myself.     And  if  I  die — " 

"  The  saints  forbid!"  ejaculated  Murphy,  pi- 
ously. 

"  Still,  it  may  happen,  Dick,"  continued  Kav- 
anagh, kindly,  "and  then  what  would  become 
of  all  these  poor  fellows,  without  a  head  ?  I  say, 
if  I  should  die,  this  man,  so  far  as  I  can  make 
him  so — and  with  you  at  least  I  can — is  my  suc- 
cessor.    Do  you  hear?" 

The  expression  of  Mr.  Richard  Murphy's  coun- 
tenance was  curious  to  witness.  Rage,  dislike, 
humiliation,  were  struggling  within  him  against 
a  habit  of  obedience  to  his  master's  wishes  that 
was  second  nature ;  he  looked  from  Chesney  to 
Kavanagh,  from  Kavanagh  to  Chesney,  in  such 
pitiable  perplexity  that  the  latter,  who  had  a 
generous  spirit,  was  moved  by  it. 

"Indeed,  Mr.  Kavanagh,"  said  he,  "I  have 
no  wish  to  exercise  authority  over  Murphy,  but 
merely  to  be  made  secure  from  any  such  out- 
rage as  he  put  upon  me  the  other  night." 

"That  I  feel  sure  of,  Robert,  or  I  should  not 
intrust  you  with  it.  I  know  too  well,  from  my 
own  case,  how  ill  it  is  to  possess  a  power  that  one 
is  not  fit  to  wield."  Here  he  stopped  and  sighed. 

"  AiTah,  be  aisy,  Mr.  Frank ;  sure  yourself  is 
the  king  of  men,"  whispered  Murphy,  reassur- 
ingly ;  but  the  other  took  no  notice. 

"Yes,  that  is  the  only  way,  "continued  he, 
thoughtfully.  "  I  tried  to  make  you  a  friend  of 
this  good  lad,  Dick,  but  that,  through  your  own 
fault,  has  failed.  I  now  make  him  your  superior. 
Y'ou  could  not  give  your  good- will,  it  seems  ;  but 
there  will  be  no  excuse  for  refusing  your  obedi- 
ence." 

"And  is  the  likes  of  him  to  come  between  me 
and  vou,  Masther  Frank?"  asked  Murphy,  piti- 
fully. 


"  No,  Dick  ;  no  man  can  do  that,  I  think,  nor 
woman  either,"  answered  Kavanagh,  tenderly. 
"Don't  fret,  man.  The  lad  has  had  honor  done 
him,  but  not  at  your  expense.  Give  me  your 
hands,  botli  of  you." 

He  placed  them  in  one  another  as  he  liad  done 
once  before,  on  the  niglit  of  their  first  meeting. 
Robert  grasped  Murpliy 's  fingers  heartily  enough, 
and  Murphy  returned  the  jiressure,  keeping  his 
eyes,  however,  intently  fixed  upon  Kavanagh's 
face. 

"You  see  what  I  am  doing,  master,  for  your 
sake,"  they  seemed  to  say. 

"That's  well,  Dick;  now  leave  us  for  the 
present,  for  I  have  some  private  talk  to  finish 
with  Mr.  Chesney." 

"  Very  good,  Masther  Frank. — Perhaps,  Sir" 
— and  here  he  turned  to  Robert  with  an  air  of 
hesitating  respect — "you  will  kindly  let  me 
know  when  you  have  done,  and  I  may  come  back 
again."  As  he  said  these  words  he  ran  out  of 
the  cabin,  as  though  he  could  bear  the  scene  no 
longer.  To  address  Robert  as  his  superior  thuj 
voluntarily  had  probably  been  the  hardest  task 
which  he  had  ever  set  himself  to  do. 

"Poor  Dick !"  ejaculated  Kavanagh,  remorse- 
fully.    "  I  think  that  ought  to  content  you,  lad." 

"Indeed,  Sir,  it  was  more  than  I  asked,  or 
even  desired, "  answered  Robert. 

"  Perhaps,"  replied  the  other;  "but  it  was 
necessary.  I  remember  when  I  was  at  the  mili- 
taiy  college — years  ago  in  France — the  only  way 
by  which  a  certain  worthy  cadet  could  be  saved 
from  a  most  unmerited  persecution  was  by  cre- 
ating him  a  sub-lieutenant ;  and  a  first-rate  offi- 
cer he  made." 

"You  were  in  the  aimy,  then,  Sir?"  asked 
Robert,  simply. 

"  Y^'es  and  no  :  that  is,  I  had  a  military  train- 
ing, which  might  have  been  useful  had  circum- 
stances turned  out  as  they  were  expected  to  do." 

"  In  Ireland,  I  suppose  ?" 

"Yes :  there  is  no  need  to  make  a  secret  of 
the  matter  now,  even  if  you  have  not  guessed  it. 
I  nourished  a  vain  dream,  which  was  only  real 
inasmuch  as  it  was  dangerous.  On  board  ship 
I  was  obliged  to  be  Mr.  Denton ;  in  Heme 
Street  I  was  Wilson.  You  see  I  keep  nothing 
from  you,  lieutenant." 

"Yes,  Sir,"  replied  Robert,  naively.  "I 
should  like,  however,  if  you  would  not  take  it 
ill,  to  ask  you  one  more  question." 

' '  What  is  that'?"  Kavanagh's  tone  became  sud- 
denly impatient  and  even  suspicious,  and  under 
pretense  of  settling  his  skull-cap  on  his  head, 
he  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hand.  "I  never 
promised  to  tell  you  all  my  private  affairs,  how- 
ever. " 

"Indeed,  Sir,  I  should  not  be  so  impertinent 
as  to  inquire  into  them.  But  might  I  ask  what 
sort  of  man  is  he  whom  they  call  'Misther  Ma- 
guire  ?' " 

Kavanagh  removed  the  hand  from  his  face, . 
and  I'evealed  an  expression  of  great  relief. 

"  Oh,  Maguire  I"  answered  he,  gayly.    "  Yes, 
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he  is  a  strange  fellow,  and  I  do  not  wonder  that 
he  has  excited  your  curiosity.  Moreover,  it  is 
only  right  it  should  be  satisfied,  since  it  is  likely 
he  will  be  more  or  less  mixed  up  with  our  own 
fortunes.  Well,  he  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman 
on  a  neighboring  estate  to  that  of  my  father,  and 
who,  like  the  bad  boys  of  the  story-books,  ran 
away  at  an  early  age  to  sea.  He  led  a  very  queer 
hfe,  I  fancy — what  is  called  '  a  checkered  ca-  [ 
reer,' which  is  mostly  black,  you  know;  though 
I  don't  believe  there  was  ever  much  real  harm  in 
him.  When  he  returned  home,  after  a  quarter 
of  a  centun,-,  he  found  matters  worse  than  he 
had  left  them — his  father  '  evicted'  by  the  mort- 
gagees from  what  had  once  been  his  own  prop- 
erty, and  other  unpleasantries,  such  as  only  oc- 
cur in  Ireland.  Then  he  got  mixed  up  in  '  the 
troubles, 'and  had  to  flee  the  countrj'  and  save 
his  skin,  poor  fellow — like  myself." 

"Nay,  Sir,  not  so ;  for  it  seems  to  me  that  he 
had  nothing  to  lose  and  all  to  gain,  whereas 
you  had  an  estate  at  stake." 

"  I  had  at  one  time — yes,"  returned  Kavanagh, 
thoughtfully.  "  There  is  something  in  what  you 
say,  perhaps,  though  we  have  no  right  to  impute 
selfish  motives.  You  do  not  like  Mr.  Maguire, 
it  seems. " 

"  I  don't  dislike  him,  Sir,  personally,  but  I 
confess  that — of  late — he  has  seemed  to  me  to 
be  a  dangerous  man." 

"Dangerous!  why  dangerous?"'  inquired  Kav- 
anagh, quickly. 

"  Well,  Sir,  I  can't  exactly  say ;  but  this  man 
has  great  influence  among  our  people,  and  if  he 
chose  to  use  it  ill  there  might  be  great  danger. 
I  am  certain,  at  all  events,  that  that  is  the  cap- 
tain's opinion.  You  have  been  ill  and  confined 
to  your  cabin,  so  that  you  may  not  have  obsen^ed 
it ;  but  I  notice  that  both  he  and  the  other  offi- 
cers of  the  ship  go  about  armed." 

' '  Armed !  How  long  has  that  been  the  case  ?" 
inquired  Kavanagh,  with  excitement,  a  deep  flush 
snff"using  his  pale  face. 

"  Since  the  day  you  came  on  deck  in  your 
real  character." 

"Thatis  strange,"  muttered  Kavanagh ;  "very 
strange.  Is  this  a  matter  of  general  remark  ;  do 
the  boys  know  it  ?" 

"  I  think  not.  Sir ;  they  do  not  take  much  no- 
tice of  any  thing ;  but  there  is  one  man  that 
knows  it  besides  myself,  unless  I  am  much  mis- 
taken, and  that  is  Maguire  himself." 

"Ah;  then  he  should  have  told  me.  I  mean," 
added  Kavanagh,  hastily,  "he  should  have  con- 
fessed that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  foolish  indis- 
cretion. There  is  no  harm  in  him  nor  in  my 
people,  but  there  should  be  no  ground  for  sup- 
posing harm.  Keep  your  eyes  open,  Robert, 
for  the  future,  and,  above  all  things,  your  mouth 
shut.  To  talk  of  danger  before  some  people  is 
like  putting  a  match  to  a  fire-grate  that  is  already 
laid.  And  now  tell  poor  Dick  that  I  am  ready 
to  see  him.  To-morrow,  or  the  next  day  at 
furthest,  I  shall  be  well  and  about  again.  Good- 
day,  lad,  good-day." 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

THE   VOLCANIC   ISLAND. 

The  inteniew  was  over,  and  clearly,  as  it 
seemed  to  Robert,  hurried  to  a  close  by  the  ti- 
dings which  he  had  just  communicated.  It  was 
evident  that  ilr.  Kavanagh  had  been  unaware 
of  _the  effect  produced  by  his  own  appearance 
among  his  people,  and  yet  when  informed  of  it 
he  had  not  expressed  that  disapprobation  which 
might  have  been  expected  of  him.  He  must 
surely  have  known  more  of  Maguire  also  than 
he  had  chosen  to  reveal,  and  in  that  respect,  as 
perhaps  in  others,  he  (Robert)  was  still,  there- 
fore, it  seemed,  only  half  trusted.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  appointment,  if  it  could  be  called  such, 
of  second  in  command  to  his  patron  was  at  least 
a  proof  of  extreme  favor,  while  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  genuine,  Murphy's  own  behavior  abun- 
dantly testified. 

Neither  on  the  next  day  nor  for  many  days 
afterward  did  Robert  again  see  Sir.  Kavanagh. 
That  gentleman  was  once  more  reported  ill,  and 
remained  in  his  berth,  visited  only  by  Murphy 
and  Maguire.  It  would  have  doubtless  been 
within  the  scope  of  Chesney's  newly  conferred 
authority  to  insist  on  being  admitted  to  the  sick 
man's  cabin ;  but  he  took  no  advantage  of  this. 
The  same  wild  cries  for  "Help I"  the  same  half- 
suffocated  sounds,  were  repeated  as  he  had  heard 
on  the  previous  occasion,  and  something  hinted 
to  him  that,  whatever  might  be  the  nature  of  his 
patron's  seizures,  the  presence  of  an  unaccustom- 
ed witness  like  himself  would  not  be  welcome  to 
him.  The  ship's  surgeon  had  attended  the  pa- 
tient in  the  first  instance,  but  of  late  he  had  not 
done  so,  since,  as  he  explained  to  Robert,  the  two 
men  in  question  thoroughly  understood  the  case, 
and  were  competent  to  deal  ^\ith  it.  The  ship 
was  by  this  time  advanced  far  across  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  was  within  a  few  hundred  miles  of 
the  western  coast  of  Australia,  and  the  emi- 
grants, no  longer  influenced  by  Maguire  (whom 
Kavanagh's  illness  seemed  to  have  greatly  sober- 
ed, and  who  was  much  engaged  about  the  sick 
man's  person),  and  excited  by  the  prospect  of  a 
termination  to  their  tedious  voyage,  passed  much 
of  their  time  on  deck,  looking  out  for  the  first 
glimpse  of  land.  Thus  Robert  made  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  than  he  had  hitherto  done, 
not  only  with  those  under  his  own  charge,  but 
with  the  rest  of  his  fellow-passengers,  and  was 
much  struck  with  the  difference  between  them. 
The  Tipperary  boys,  with  their  wives  and  fam- 
ilies, gave  but  little  thought  to  their  future,  ap- 
pearing to  leave  that,  with  great  contentedness, 
in  the  hands  of  their  patron ;  while  the  others 
were  never  tired  of  speculating  like  children 
upon  the  new  world  they  were  so  rapidly  ap- 
proaching, where  potatoes  grew  without  plant- 
ing, and  all  were  masters,  and  none  sen'ants. 
But  just  when  they  seemed  to  be  on  the  point 
of  realizing  these  brilliant  visions,  Fortune,  which 
had  hitherto  so  favored  the  voyage  of  the  Star  of 
Erin,  turned  dead  against  her:  a  furious  gale 
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sprang  up  from  the  northwest,  and  drove  the 
ship,  under  bare  poles,  hundreds  of  miles  out  of 
her  course,  at  a  pace  she  had  never  achieved 
when  in  full  sail.  The  hatches  had  to  be  bat- 
tened down,  and  the  unhappy  tenants  of  the 
steerage  were  reduced  to  a  condition  even  worse 
than  that  in  which  they  had  been  plunged  at 
first:  to  the  horrors  of  seasickness  were  now 
added  unspeakable  terrors.  In  their  dark  and 
confined  quarters,  amidst  the  howling  of  the  tem- 
pest and  the  straining  of  the  ship's  timbers,  they 
looked  for  nothing  less  than  death  from  dawn 
to  night,  from  night  to  dawn.  This  continued 
for  many  days ;  and  when  the  wind  slackened 
and  the  ship  became  once  more  under  control, 
she'was  pronounced  by  the  captain  to  be  a  great- 
er distance  from  the  desired  haven  than  she  had 
been  at  the  beginning  of  the  gale.  The  sun,  in- 
deed, had  once  more  reappeared ;  the  sea,  like 
some  passionate  domestic  despot,  who,  having 
committed  endless  ravage  in  his  wrath,  is  aston- 
ished, now  that  it  is  over,  that  any  one  should 
remember  it,  wore  a  thousand  smiles ;  but  the 
poor  passengers,  huddled  together  on  deck,  and 
heart-sick  with  hope  deferred,  refused  to  be 
comforted,  and  believed  themselves  doomed  to 
wander  over  the  watery  waste  forever.  Cu- 
riously enough,  the  condition  of  Kavanagh  had 
improved  during  the  late  commotion,  and  his 
first  act,  when  circumstances  permitted  of  an 
interchange  of  talk — which  had  been  absolutely 
impossible  during  the  gale — was  to  send  for 
Robert,  who,  to  his  great  sui-prise,  found  his 
patron  up  and  dressed. 

"Better,  lad;  yes,  I  am  better,"  said  he,  in 
answer  to  his  congratulations;  "but  this  bout 
has  given  me  a  lesson.  If  I  had  died,  it  would 
have  been  heavy  on  my  conscience — which,  alas ! 
has  its  weight  to  bear  already — that  I  should 
have  left  my  sheep,  with  a  shepherd,  indeed,  but 
without  the  means  of  pasturing  them.  Murphy, 
it  is  true,  is  as  honest  as  this  blessed  sunlight  that 
at  last  is  shining  on  us  again ;  but  with  all  the 
good-will  in  the  world  to  serve  me,  he  has  no 
head  for  management  of  any  kind.  Here  are 
three  thousand  pounds  in  English  notes,  of  which 
you  will  take  charge,  taking  care  at  the  same 
time  that  nobody  suspects  you  of  being  my 
banker  except  for  current  expenses.  When  oc- 
casion arises  you  will  make  disbursements  on 
our  common  account  and  on  that  of  my  poor 
people,  which  I  will  audit  from  time  to  time. 
Then,  if  any  thing  should  happen  to  me — I 
don't  say  I  apprehend  it,  but  I  think  it  right  to 
take  precautions — I  leave  you  my  trustee  and 
guardian  in  their  interests  :  when  you  shall  once 
have  given  them  a  fair  start,  the  balance  may 
be  retained  by  yourself,  or,  what  is  better,  given 
to  your  sweetheart,  from  one  who  never  knew 
her,  but  who  wishes  her  well,  as  her  marriage- 
portion. — It  is  my  own  property,  man,"  cried 
Kavanagh,  with  sudden  vehemence,  and  observ- 
ing Robert  to  hesitate.  "Do  you  suppose  that 
I  would  give  away  what  is  not  my  own  ?" 

"Indeed,  Sir,  I  was  not  thinking  that  at  all,"  1 


answered  Chesney,  earnestly,  "but  only  of  your 
great  kindness  and  generosity :  most  sincerely 
do  I  trust  that  you  may  long  live  to  expend  this 
money  to  greater  advantage,  doubtless,  than  I 
should  use ;  but  it  is  a  very  large  sum ;  and 
though  such  confidence  can  not  but  be  gratify- 
ing to  me,  the  responsibility  is  great. " 

"Nay,  nay,  lad,"  said  Kavanagh,  reassuring- 
ly, "one  can  only  do  one's  best,  which  I  have 
no  fear  but  that  you  will  do;  while  as  to  the 
mere  safety  of  the  money,  it  will  be  more  secure 
with  you,  since  you  will  never  be  suspected  of 
the  possession  of  it,  than  with  myself.  I  have 
had  warnings  that  my  life  is  at  best  a  precarious 
one ;  arid  though  I  flatter  myself,  could  I  once 
escape  from  this  cursed  imprisonment,  and  set  a 
free  foot  on  land —     What's  that  ?" 

A  sudden  tunmoil  had  broken  out  on  the  deck 
above  them ;  clappings  of  hands  and  shouts  of 
joy  were  heard;  and  while  they  listened,  the 
cabin  door  was  flung  open  by  Murphy,  who 
rushed  in,  in  a  wild  state  of  excitement,  cry- 
ing, "Land,  land!  Begorra,  Mr.  Frank,  we're 
there !" 

"It  is  impossible,"  answered  Kavanagh,  in- 
credulously, rising  from  his  seat,  nevertheless, 
with  an  eager  light  in  his  eyes.  "The  captain 
told  me  only  an  hour  ago  that  it  would  take  us  a 
week  to  make  the  coast." 

"Sure  the  coast  is  ready-made,  then,  for  there 
it  is,  not  half  a  dozen  miles  away.  I've  been  up 
the  mast-head  to  look,  and  there  it  lies  all  green 
and  glorious  like  Ould  Ireland  herself,  with  just 
a  bit  of  hill  like  the  Hill  of  Howth  growing  out 
of  the  middle  of  it." 

"The  man  is  drunk,"  said  Kavanagh,  con- 
temptuously. "  Give  me  your  arm,  Robert,  and 
help  me  on  deck,  that  I  may  see  with  my  own 
eyes." 

The  joy  and  excitement  in  Murphy's  face 
faded  as  suddenly  out  as  when  the  slide  is  with- 
drawn from  a  magic  lantern,  and  leaves  the 
blank  white  sheet.  "  '  Drunk,'  am  I  ?"  mutter- 
ed he,  as  he  watched  them  go  slowly  out ;  "and 
'  give  me  your  arm,  Robert !'  is  it  ?  Well,  I 
obey  you,  Mr.  Prank,  and  therefore  obey  Mm  ! 
but.  Holy  Moses !  how  I  hate  him  !"  On  deck 
both  passengers  and  crew  had  all  assembled,  and 
it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  Robert  coiddmake 
way  for  his  companion  through  the  crowd  to 
where  the  captain  stood  talking  to  one  of  the  of- 
ficers of  ship. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Kavanagh,  eagerly. 
"  What  is  this  nonsense  about  land  ?" 

"I  know  no  more  than  yourself,"  answered 
the  captain,  coldly  and  ungraciously,  as  Robert 
thought,  considering  that  he  was  addressing  the 
most  influential  passenger  on  board  his  ship,  and^' 
moreover,  a  sick  man.  "  That  land  it  is,  there 
is  no  doubt,  as  any  glass  will  show  you,  but  how 
it  comes  there  is  more  than  I  can  tell.  It  is  not 
in  the  chart,  that's  certain ;  nor  can  it  be  the 
main-land,  which  lies  more  than  five  hundred 
miles  to  eastward." 

Here  a  telescope  was  ofifered  by  some  by-stand- 
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er,  and  Kavanngh  endeavoved  to  adjust  it,  but, 
whether  from  excitement  or  the  weakness  arising 
from  his  late  illness,  his  hand  was  so  unsteady 
that  he  could  make  no  use  of  it.  "  There,  do 
you  take  it,  Robert,"  said  he,  pettishly,  "for  I 
am  too  weak  to  hold  it.  Tell  me  what  you  see. " 
"  It  is  land  without  doubt, "answered  Robert ; 
and,  indeed,  to  the  naked  eye,  what  had  seemed 
a  dark  cloud  resting  on  the  eastward  horizon 
was  already  assuming  color  and  consistency  ; 
"and  if  an  island,  it  is  a  large  one — large  but 
low,  except  for  one  green  hill  in  the  centre ;  but 
I  see  no  trace  of  trees." 

"  If  this  was  in  the  Chinese  waters,"  observed 
the  firm  but  quiet  voice  of  Maguire,  "I  should 
be  at  no  loss  to  tell  you  what  it  was." 

"  Neither  should  I,  if  I  were  nearing  the  Nee- 
dles," answered  the  captain,  contemptuously, 
"  for  then  I  should  say  it  was  the  Isle  of  Wight." 
"And  that  would  be  a  very  good  guess  for  a 
home-voyager,"  answered  Maguire,  coolh'.  "  A 
man  need  only  have  been  as  f;ir  as  Palermo, 
however,  to  see  an  island  that  has  come  up  out 
of  the  sea,  and  here,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken, 
is  one  of  the  same  kidney.  Off  the  Philippines 
I  have  seen  half  a  dozen  of  tliem." 

"  You  know  a  deal  more  about  sea-faring,  Mr. 
Maguire,  it  seems  to  me,  than  when  you  first 
came  on  board,"  remarked  the  captain,  signifi- 
cantly, and  regarding  the  object  of  debate  at- 
tentively through  his  glass ;  "  and  I  don't  mean 
to  say  that  you  ma}-n"t  be  right  as  to  this  island. 
I've  seen  Nerita  myself  in  the  ^lediterranean, 
which  sprang  up,  as  you  say,  in  a  single  night ; 
but  this  has  grass  upon  it,  and  looks  a  well- 
established  concern  enough.  I  only  hope  it  has 
got  fresh-water,  for  we  shall  want  it  before  many 
days  are  out." 

"There  is  something  shining  like  a  silver 
thread,"  observed  Robert,  "and  running  down 
from  the  hill-side  toward  the  sea :  that  must 
surely  be  a  river. " 

Half  an  hour  more  resolved  all  doubts.  The 
island  in  question,  which  had  very  deep  water 
all  about  it  (a  circumstance  that  corroborated  the 
idea  that  it  was  of  volcanic  origin),  so  that  the 
ship  could  coast  quite  close  to  it,  was  of  consid- 
erable dimensions.  It  was  covered  with  such 
beautiful  verdure  as  delighted  and  refreshed  the 
sea-wearied  eyes  of  all,  and  had  at  least  two 
considerable  streams  of  fresh-water,  still  more 
welcome  to  the  captain's  view.  A  little  bay  on 
its  more  remote  shore — the  eastern  one — foiined  a 
natural  harbor,  and  into  this  the  ship  was  steered 
and  anchored.  To  see  the  enfranchised  emi- 
grants rush  on  shore,  some  rolling  like  dogs  or 
horses,  for  very  joy,  upon  the  shining  sward,  some 
nmning  along  the  shore  as  though  to  convince 
themselves  that  they  had  at  last  the  use  of  their 
legs,  and  all  shouting  with  mirth,  was  like  be- 
holding a  school  on  "breaking-up  day."  Kav- 
anagh  himself  looked  bright  and  hopeful,  as 
Robert  had  never  seen  him  since  they  had  set 
sail.  "Murphy,"  said  he,  "I  spoke  to  you 
harshly  and  unjustly  a  wliile  ago.   Put  that  down 


to  my  ill  health,  not  to  ill  will.  Come,  let  us 
take  our  first  walk  upon  dry  land  together.  Do 
you  think  that  you  and  Robert,  between  you, 
could  pull  me  up  yonder  hill  ?" 

"One's  plenty,  Mr.  Frank,  for  a  job  like  that," 
answered  Murphy,  eagerly:  "just  get  astride 
upon  my  neck — so — that's  well.  There  is  not  a 
mother  yonder  with  a  child  in  her  arms  that  feels 
the  burden  as  light  as  I  do  now."  And  before 
Robert  could  offer  his  assistance — which  indeed 
he  would  have  been  loath  to  do,  for  IMurphy's 
sake,  who  would  certainly  have  deeply  resented 
it — tlie  faitiiful  fellow  had  started  for  the  hill 
with  his  master  on  his  shoulders.  Robert  walk- 
ed rapidly  by  their  side — for  no  slow  pace  would 
have  kept  up  with  Murphy's  giant  strides — in 
readiness  to  give  his  aid  should  it  be  required  ; 
and  in  tliat  order  the  three  left  the  crowd  and 
climbed  the  hill.  Arrived  at  the  top,  Kava- 
nagh  descended  from  his  human  steed,  who  had 
showed  no  signs  of  weariness,  and  proceeded  to 
survey  this  singular  territory,  his  reconnaissance 
being  supplemented  by  Robert's  eyes,  who  used 
the  glass.  To  the  latter,  accustomed  to  the  thick 
foliage  of  the  forest,  the  island  looked  bare  and 
bald  enough  ;  but  whatever  its  foundations  might 
be  composed  of,  the  upper  soil  was  evidently 
rich,  and  even  at  the  elevation  at  which  they 
stood,  far  from  rocky  or  barren.  Its  whole  ex- 
tent could  not  be  less  than  ten  miles  long  by 
eleven  broad. 

"It  is  quite  a  little  kingdom  in  itself,"  mur- 
mured Kavanagh,  dehghtedly. 

' '  Then  why  should  you  not  reign  over  it,  Mas- 
ther  Frank  f'  This  rejoinder  came  from  ]\Iur- 
phy,  and  was  a  much  more  apt  one  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  his  lips ;  but  it  was 
characteristic  of  the  man  and  of  his  relations 
with  Kavanagh,  that,  whereas  except  for  some 
gleams  of  humor  which  seemed  themselves  to  be 
unconsciously  uttered,  he  was  for  the  most  part 
dull  and  unready,  it  was  often  otherwise  when 
speaking  with  reference  to  his  patron's  interests  ; 
his  wits  seemed  sharpened  by  the  anxiety  he  felt 
to  further  them  ;  and  though  judgment  was  oft- 
en wanting  even  then,  readiness  never  failed  him. 
The  suggestion  he  now  made,  doubtless  out  of 
the  abundance  of  his  personal  loyalty  rather  than 
with  any  serious  idea  of  its  being  realized,  seem- 
ed to  strike  Kavanagh  amazingly. 

"Reign  over  it!"  exclaimed  he,  striking  his 
palms  together.  "Why  not?  By  Heaven! 
Dick,  you  have  more  wit  than  ten  Maguires. 
Here  is  good  soil,  fresh-water,  and  room  to  in- 
crease and  multiply.  Why  not  establish  our 
own  colony  here,  where  no  flag  flouts  the  breeze 
to  remind  us  that  we  are  still  slaves  as  well  as 
exiles?— Your  judgment,  Robert,  is  of  the  sober 
sort :  what  think  you  of  the  plan  ?" 

"Well,  Sir,  we  can't  eat  grass,  nor  can  the 
women  and  children  lie  on  the  bare  earth — " 

"There  is  no  need  for  either,"  interposed 
Kavanagh,  enthusiastically.  "  We  have  pro- 
visions enough  and  to  spare  for  months,  as  the 
captain  told  me.     We  have  tents,  too,  and  even 
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houses  that  can  be  set  up  in  a  few  hours.  We 
have  seeds  in  plenty,  and  agricultural  implements 
of  all  sorts.  I  have  money,  too,  far  beyond  what 
you  imagine — for  there  was  no  need  to  tempt 
you  with  the  knowledge  of  it,  good  lad,  to  fol- 
low my  fortunes.  Well,  why  should  I  not  em- 
ploy it  to  get  all  we  want  from  the  main-land — 
clothes,  timber,  cattle — " 

"  The  whisky  is  getting  low,"  suggested  Mur- 
phy, dehcately. 

"  Be  serious,  you  omadawn. — Why  not,  Rob- 
ert, I  say,  use  Melbourne  as  our  store-house,  but 
in  other  respects  be  independent  of  the  world  ? 
The  prospect  seems  a  dream — a  golden  dream ; 
but  why  should  it  not  be  realized  ?  Why  should 
I  not  be  king,  as  Murphy  puts  it,  and  you  prime 
minister  ?  Why  shouldn't  your  Lizzy,"  he  add- 
ed, in  Robert's  ear,  "come  out  and  marry  you  ? 
A  parson  shall  be  imported  for  the  very  pur- 
pose, look  you — there's  my  hand  on  it — and  aft- 
er my  death  you  shall  be  king  yourself,  and  all 
your  progeny  princes  and  princesses.  Think  of 
it,  man — think  of  it !" 

The  air  and  tone  of  the  speaker  were  wild  and 
excited  beyond  any  thing  that  Robert  had  yet 
seen  in  him  ;  but  the  theme  itself  seemed  to  ex- 
cuse it.  Strange  and  fanciful,  indeed,  it  was, 
but  by  no  means  ill  adapted  to  win  the  ear  of 
youth ;  and,  moreover,  there  was  no  doubt,  what- 
ever might  be  the  final  success  of  the  scheme,  that 
it  could  be  at  least  inaugurated.  To  Robert,  it 
is  true,  it  lacked  the  attraction  which  it  possessed 
for  his  patron  in  its  restriction  to  his  own  people 
and  dependents  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  here 
was  a  home  assured  for  Lizzy  and  her  kindred 
at  the  outset ;  while  the  idea  of  his  wielding  so 
large  a  personal  influence  in  the  new  colony, 
both  at  present  and  in  the  future,  was  also, 
doubtless,  not  without  its  influence. 

"  Do  you  think  your  people  would  themselves 
be  in  favor  of  such  a  plan  ?"  inquired  Robert, 
doubtfully. 

"Do  I  think!  no ;  I  am  certain."  And 
Murphy  laughed  a  laugh  that  carried  more  con- 
viction with  it  than  even  his  master's  words. 

Robert  himself,  indeed,  had  little  doubt  that 
most  if  not  all  of  Kavanagh's  immediate  fol- 
lowers would  hail  the  plan  with  delight,  and  not 
at  all  the  less  so  because  of  its  romantic  wild- 
ness ;  but  still  the  natural  prudence  of  his  char- 
acter, and  his  very  knowledge  that  the  tempta- 
tion of  Lizzy's  immediate  coming  was  having  a 
greater  weight  with  him  than  all  other  consider- 
ations, bade  him  pause. 

"It  matters  not  whether  we  prosper  here  or 
not,"  continued  Kavanagh,  persuasively.  "I 
shall  get  the  captain  to  sell  me  a  boat  or  two — 
one,  at  least,  large  enough  to  accomplish  the  voy- 
age to  Melbourne,  from  which  place  we  could 
send  over  for  the  rest.  Then  all  could  start 
afresh,  as  we  had  originally  intended  to  do. 
But  I  feel  certain  we  shall  prosper  here.  The 
captain  has  already  taken  the  bearings  of  the 
island,  and  pronounced  on  the  harbor  very  fa- 
vorably :  if  we  ourselves  should  not  colonize  it. 


be  sure  tliat  others  would.  You  were  saying 
but  a  while  ago  how  gladly  you  would  welcome 
your  friends  the  Alstons  in  the  New  World ; 
with  how  much  greater  pride  can  you  now  in- 
vite them  to  our  own  private  territory !  No 
money  shall  be  spared  by  me  to  further  your 
wishes  as  to  their  coming  ;  and  if  the  ship  that 
brings  them  from  England  can  not  be  induced 
to  steer  a  few  days  out  of  her  course,  a  vessel 
shall  be  hired  to  bring  them  out  from  Melbourne 
immediately  npon  their  arrival.  It  is  a  romance, 
my  lad,  I  grant,  from  first  to  last ;  but  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  a  Romance  of 
Reality." 

The  enthusiasm,  of  the  speaker's  tone,  tlie 
brilliancy  of  the  future  he  depicted,  the  bright- 
ness and  gayety  of  the  scene  that  lay  stretched 
before  them,  combined  together  to  sweep  away 
Robert's  last  lingering  doubts. 

"  So  far  as  I  can  help  you,  Mr.  Kavanagh," 
said  he,  impulsively,  "my  services  are  altogeth- 
er at  your  disposal,  whether  here  or  elsewhere." 

" That's  well,  and  spoken  like  yourself,"  cried 
the  other.  "  For  the  present,  then,  they  will  be 
elsewhere.  You  must  go  on  in  the  Star  to  Mel- 
bourne, and  purchase  all  things  that  we  may  re- 
quire ;  then  return  to  us  as  soon  as  may  be." 

"I  will  do  my  best,  Sir,"  replied  Robert,  hesi- 
tatingly; "but  you  speak  as  thougli  the  affair 
was  settled.  There  are  your  people  to  be  spoken 
to,  and  the  captain — " 

"Leave  the  people  to  me,"  answered  Kava- 
nagh, smiling ;  and  as  for  the  captain,  you  may 
take  my  word  for  it  he  will  be  glad  enough 
to  get  rid  of  us. — And  now,  Murphy,  there  is 
one  thing  more  to  be  done.  Two  hours  ago  I 
doubted  your  word  when  you  spoke  of  land  in 
sight — I  am  now  about  to  make  }-ou  compensa- 
tion. Do  you  happen  to  have  a  drop  of  whisky 
in  yon  pocket?" 

"Have  I  a  drop  of  blood  in  my  body,  do  you 
mean,  Masther  Frank!"  replied  Mui-phy,  re- 
proachfully, and  producing  from  his  coat  a  flask 
of  the  vintage  of  his  native  land. 

Kavanagh  placed  it  to  his  lips,  and  said,  "I 
name  this  island  Murphy's  Island ;"  then  took 
a  deep  draught. 

"The  honor  is  too  much  for  the  likes  of 
me,  Masther  Frank,"  returned  Dick;  "I  feel 
quite  overcome  by  it,  and  must  just  take  a  sup 
myself. — Mr.  Chesney,  I  drink  your  veiy  good 
health,  and  a  fair  voyage  to  Melbourne."  There 
was  something  cj'nical  in  Murphy's  tone,  which 
perhaps  at  any  other  time  would  have  excited 
Robert's  notice  ;  but  his  mind  was  too  full  of  the 
scheme  he  had  just  heard  propounded,  and  the 
hopes  or  dreams  which  it  had  evoked,  to  pay  any 
attention  to  so  trifling  a  circumstance. 

"  Come,  let  us  go  down  and  clinch  this  mat- 
ter," cried  Kavanagh,  impatiently ;  "for  there  is 
not  an  hour  to  lose."  And  they  descended  to  the 
shore  accordingly. 
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CHAPTER  XIH. 

SCSPICIOXS. 

The  emigrants  were  harangued  by  the  "  young 
master"  with  all  the  effect  that  he  had  anticipa- 
ted :  exhausted  with  their  long  imprisonment, 
and  delighted  to  find  the  green  turf  once  more 
under  their  feet,  they  were  unwilling  to  resume 
their  voyage  even  for  the  few  days  that  now  re- 
mained of  it ;  not  only  his  own  people,  but  a 
considerable  minority  of  the  other  passengers 
elected  to  remain  where  they  were,  under  Kav- 
anagh's  authority.  The  captain  also,  as  he  had 
predicted,  seem.ed  by  no  means  indisposed  to 
second  their  wishes  ;  and  accordingly  the  seeds 
and  implements,  the  tents  and  dwelling-houses, 
intended  for  Australia,  were  disembarked,  along 
with  sufficient  provisions  to  last  the  islanders  for 
two  months  to  come,  long  before  which  Robert 
might  be  expected  back  with  stores  of  all  sorts. 
Before  an  hour  had  passed  the  island  with  its 
little  hill  had  become  like  an  ant's  nest  in  the 
spectacle  it  presented  of  activity  and  business  ; 
and  by  night-fall  it  wore  already  the  appearance 
of  an  infant  colony.  It  was  clear  warm  weather, 
and  most  of  the  tenants  of  the  steerage  prefeired 
to  occupy  their  improvised  residences  on  land, 
and  even  to  camp  out  on  the  turf,  rather  than 
to  remain  in  their  close  berths. 

When  all  had  been  got  out  of  the  vessel  that 
could  well  be  spared,  including  even  a  couple  of 
her  boats,  the  pinnace  and  the  gig  (which  had  to 
be  paid  for  veiy  handsomely),  and  after  four 
days  of  hard  labor,  wherein  Robert  Chesney  was 
pronounced  by  the  ship's  carpenter  to  be  the  only 
man  of  the  new  colony  who  understood  how  to 
use  his  hands,  the  Star  with  her  much-diminished 
freight  set  sail  for  Melbourne.  Robert  had  gen- 
eral instructions  as  to  the  articles  he  was  to  pro- 
cure there,  as  well  as  ample  funds  for  that  pur- 
pose, but  a  great  latitude  was  necessarily  left  to 
his  own  judgment.  He  had  no  person  to  whom 
to  apply  to  assist  his  inexperience,  except  the 
captain,  and,  much  to  his  surprise,  that  gentle- 
man showed  a  strong  disinclination  to  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  matter.  He  had  been  very 
kind  to  Robert  during  the  early  portion  of  the 
voyage  out ;  not  only  lending  him  books,  as  has 
been  said,  but  taking  some  pains  to  teach  him  to 
box  the  compass,  and  even  a  little  seamanship : 
but  of  late  his  distrust  and  dislike  of  Maguire 
and  his  associates  had  seemed  to  extend  in  a  less 
degree  to  Robert  himself.  Still  it  did  seem 
strange  that  he  should  refuse  even  such  scant 
courtesy  as  a  little  good  addce.  However,  so  it 
was.  "I  have  done  IVIr.  Kavanagli's  bidding," 
said  he,  "  in  helping  him  and  his  friends  out  of 
my  ship,  and  I  did  it  very  gladly ;  but  they  and 
I  have  shaken  hands,  and  I  shouldn't  fret  if  we 
never  came  across  one  another  any  more.  No, 
Sir ;  I  should  be  very  glad  to  do  you  a  personal 
service,  but  I'll  neither  meddle  nor  make  with 
their  affairs ;  and  since  you  are  a  friend  of  his, 
and  his  right-hand  man,  you  had  better  not  inquire 
what  has  made  me  come  to  that  conclusion." 


Robert  was  loyal  to  his  patron,  and  felt  the 
affront  as  though  it  had  been  put  upon  himself. 
His  own  explanation  of  the  captain's  ire  was, 
first,  that  he  had  never  forgiven  the  fugitive  for 
having  come  on  board  the  Star  under  false  pre- 
tenses, notwithstanding  that  two  saloon  fares  had 
been  paid  for  instead  of  one ;  and  secondly,  that 
Kavanagh's  influence  had  not  been  exerted  to 
the  extent  it  might  have  been  in  quelling  that 
disorder  among  his  followers  which  had,  with- 
out doubt,  at  one  time  caused  him  (the  captain) 
considerable  anxiety.  Robert  was  not  inclined, 
however,  to  inquire  if  this  was  so,  but  kept  much 
to  the  cabin,  which  Kavanagh  had  transferred 
to  him,  during  the  brief  voyage,  and  employed 
himself  in  composing  a  long  budget  to  Lizzy, 
wherein  he  told  her  of  all  that  bad  of  late  so 
strangely  happened,  and  painted  the  new  pros- 
pect of  their  future  in  the  brightest  colors.  He 
greatly  pressed  ths  immediate  emigration  of 
the  whole  family  by  the  next  steamer,  and  in- 
closed— thanks  to  his  patron's  generosity — such 
a  sum  as  would  easily  pay  their  passage  to 
Murphy  s  Island  by  either  of  the  two  routes  sug- 
gested. 

He  was  so  fortunate  as  to  arrive  in  Melbourne 
on  the  very  day  on  which  the  English  mail 
started,  and  his  letter  went  off  by  it  accordingly. 
To  know  that  the  missive  that  was  to  bring  his 
Lizzy  to  his  arms  was  already  on  its  way,  and 
that  every  day  would  speed  it,  was  an  inexpress- 
ible comfort  to  him,  while  the  duties  that  pressed 
upon  his  attention  prevented  the  time  of  sweet 
expectancy  from  lagging.  Moreover,  the  dis- 
covery of  Murphy's  Island — it  was  in  40°  21' 
south  latitude,  123°  4'  east  longitude — excited 
not  a  little  interest,  which  naturally  concenti'ated 
itself  upon  the  person  intrusted  with  the  victualing 
of  the  new  colony ;  so  that  curiosity  and  self-inter- 
est together  procured  for  him  more  than  enough 
of  society.  Working,  in  short,  as  diligently  as  he 
could,  and  sparing  no  expense  to  insure  expedi- 
tion, it  was  nevertheless  fully  six  -weeks  before 
he  found  himself  in  possession  of  all  that  he  had 
been  commissioned  to  procure,  and  got  it  em- 
barked on  board  the  sloop  which  he  had  hired 
for  that  puiTiose.  It  was  a  ship  that  had  already 
an  interest  for  him,  for  he  had  been  informed, 
on  application  at  the  oSice  of  the  mail  steamer, 
that  passengers  from  England  could  not  be  taken 
to  the  island  direct,  and  this  very  sloop  would 
probably  bring  his  Lizzy  out  from  Melbourne,  as 
it  was  now  conveying  himself.  Its  crew  consist- 
ed of  some  half  a  dozen  men  besides  the  skipper, 
and  one  of  them,  as  it  happened,  had  belonged 
to  the  Star  of  Erin,  which  had  sailed  for  En- 
gland while  he  had  been  delayed  (or  so  his  story 
ran)  by  illness  up  the  country.  With  this  man 
Robert  was  naturally  more  famiUar  than  with 
the  rest ;  and  on  the  day  they  started  for  their 
destination,  and  during  some  conversation  about 
the  stores,  the  former  observed,  "  Well,  what- 
ever we  shall  find  them  short  of  when  we  reach 
the  island,  it  won't  be  liquor." 

The  sailor's  tone  was  so  significant  that  Rob- 
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ert  was  tempted  to  question  liim;  when  he 
learned  that  the  Star  had  been  laden  with  an 
unusual  quantity  of  spirits,  and  that  almost  all 
of  it  had  been  purchased  by  Kavanagh  for  the 
use  of  the  colony. 

"  But  it  seems  only  right,"  observed  Chesney, 
"since  the  ship  could  be  resupplied  at  Mel- 
bourne, that  as  much  as  possible  should  have 
been  left  in  store  on  the  island." 

"No  doubt,  Sir,"  answered  the  man,  grinning, 
"if  so  be  as  it  has  been  left  in  store,  though, 
from  what  I  have  seen  of  our  late  shipmates, 
they  are  not  the  ones  to  let  good  liquor  spoil  in 
the  cellar." 

This  reply  would  not  have  caused  Robert  un- 
easiness but  that  it  had  seemed  to  him  that  the 
amount  of  spirits  which  he  had  been  commis- 
sioned to  purchase,  and  which  he  was  now  bring- 
ing with  him,  was  very  large,  while,  if  it  was 
really  true  that  the  store  was  already  suiScient 
for  the  colonists  in  that  respect,  it  would  be  im- 
mensely in  excess  of  their  needs. 

"Well,  well,"  returned  he,  with  an  air  of 
somewhat  assumed  indifference,  "the  cellar  key 
will  of  course  be  taken  care  of,  and  the  liquor 
only  given  out  under  proper  restrictions. " 

"By  the  master,  Sir,  or  the  butler?"  inquired 
the  other,  with  a  most  significant  action  of  the 
left  eyelid. 

"What  the  deuce  do  you  mean,  man?"  asked 
Robert,  angrily. 

"Well,  Sir,  I  mean  no  offense,"  returned  the 
other,  apologetically.  "  Only  that's  what  we — 
I  mean  we  of  the  crew — used  to  call  Mr.  Kav- 
anagh and  his  man,  'master  and  butler,'  be- 
cause they  were  such  Lushingtons.  I've  known 
three  bottles  of  whisky  go  into  Mr.  Kavanagh's 
cabin  of  a  morning,  and  come  out  empty  before 
night.  I  dare  say  Murphy  helped  him,  and  Ma- 
guire  too,  for  that  matter;  but  to  have  D.  T. 
for  the  second  time  during  one  voyage,  well, 
that's  going  it  a  leetle  too  fast.  Of  course  I 
thought  you  had  known,  Sir,  or  I  would  not 
have  mentioned  it." 

Robert  was  not  so  simple  but  that  he  had 
heard  of  delirium  tremens,  but  until  that  mo- 
ment he  had  been  totally  unaware  that  he  had 
himself  been  a  witness  to  a  sufferer  from  that 
complaint.  This,  then,  was  the  explanation  of 
Kavanagh's  cries  for  "  Help !"  and  spectre-haunt- 
ed gestures,  and  also  of  the  disinclination  of 
Murphy  to  admit  him  on  such  occasions  to  his 
master's  cabin.  A  shadow  seemed  to  fall  upon 
his  heart  with  the  revelation ;  for  how  unstal3le, 
he  reflected,  must  those  fortunes  be,  that  but  a 
while  ago  had  looked  so  fair,  which  rested  on 
the  caprice  of  a  habitual  drunkard  I  The  vague 
but  solemn  warning  of  "Miss  Mary,"  the  fore- 
boding farewell  of  Mistress  Mulvaney,  recurred 
to  him  now  with  novel  force,  and  found  at  least 
their  partial  interpretations.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, was  certain,  he  had  thrown  in  his  lot  with 
Kavanagh,  and  it  was  far  too  late — and  indeed 
for  the  present  impossible — to  dissociate  their 
fortunes. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


WHAT  KAVANAGH  HAD  DONE. 

On  the  fifth  day  the  sloop  made  the  island ; 
and  its  arrival  was  welcomed  in  the  little  harbor 
with  evident  satisfaction,  yet,  as  it  seemed  to 
Robert,  without  the  enthusiasm  that  might  have 
been  expected.  There  was  an  air  of  constraint 
about  these  usually  frank  and  light-hearted  peo- 
ple, Avhich,  under  the  circumstances,  was  quite 
unaccountable.  Robert's  first  act  would  have 
been  to  go  to  Government  House — as  the  only 
wooden  erection  of  which  the  harbor  boasted 
was  fticetiously  termed,  and  from  whose  roof 
floated  a  huge  green  flag — to  report  himself  to 
Kavanagh.  "  The  Governor,"  however,  he  was 
informed,  was  not  within  ;  he  had,  it  seemed, 
started  Avith  Murphy  a  few  hours  ago  for  anoth- 
er spot  in  his  dominions  upon  the  other  side  of 
the  hill,  and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  disembarkation  of  the  stores.  The 
live  stock,  which  included  sheep,  goats,  pigs,  poul- 
try, and  even  a  few  cows,  excited  such  admira- 
tion as  no  golden  medalist  of  a  metropolitan 
cattle-show  ever  extorted ;  for  these  poor  folk 
had  been  living  on  salt  junk  for  the  last  three 
months,  and  milk  had  been  an  unknown  com- 
modity even  to  the  little  children.  It  was  no 
little  disappointment  to  Robert,  who  was  secret- 
ly conscious  of  having  acquitted  himself  well  as 
purveyor  to  the  little  commonwealth,  that  Mr. 
Kavanagh  was  not  present  during  these  proceed- 
ings ;  and  when  they  were  concluded,  and  such 
things  as  might  suffer  damage  from  exposure 
placed  safely  under  cover,  he  was  naturally  im- 
patient to  see  his  patron,  to  whom  Magnire  of- 
fered to  conduct  him.  The  colony  had  been 
divided,  it  seemed,  into  two  parts,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  "faction  fight"  that  had  already 
taken  place  between  his  "  Tipperary  boys"  and 
the  other  members  of  the  community ;  and  the 
latter  were  located  on  the  south  side  of  the  isl- 
and in  a  settlement  of  their  own,  to  which  "the 
Goveraor"  was  now  paying  a  visit,  just  as  in  dis- 
turbed districts  "a  royal  progress"  is  sometimes 
made  for  the  purpose  of  conciliation.  On  the 
way  Robert  noticed  with  pleasure  that  some  at- 
tempts at  cultivation  had  been  made,  and  not 
without  success,  for  though  the  agricultural 
knowledge  of  the  community  was  for  the  most 
part  confined  to  planting  potatoes  or  the  sow- 
ing of  mustard  and  cress,  the  soil  was  so  fer- 
tile that  you  had  but  to  "  tickle  it  with  a  hoe 
and  it  straightway  laughed  in  harvest."  In  a 
few  years  it  was  plain  that,  with  very  moderate 
industry,  il/Mrp%'s  Island  might  be  changed 
from  a  comparative  desert  to  a  spot  not  only 
self-supporting,  but  teeming  with  plenty.  They 
were  not  long  before  they  came  in  sight  of  New 
Town,  as  it  was  called — a  little  cluster  of  tents 
with  one  wooden  house,  from  the  roof  of  which 
a  green  flag  was  flying,  similar  to  that  which 
adorned  the  harbor. 

"That  is  the  sign  of  your  vice-sovereignty," 
observed   Maguire,  in   answer  to  Robert's  in- 
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quiry.  ' '  I  ought  to  have  told  you  that  it  has  been 
arranged  that  you  are  to  live  here.  The  New 
Town  folks,  you  see,  will  have  no  objection  to 
you,  since  you  are  not  connected  with  our  Tip- 
perary  lot,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would 
never  have  done  to  leave  them  without  some 
representative  of  authority." 

There  was  a  cynicism  in  JIaguire's  tone  which 
would  not  have  escaped  his  companion  had  his 
thoughts  not  been  otherwise  occupied.  The  news 
he  had  just  heard  was  displeasing  to  him  for  a 
reason  which,  however,  he  would  have  been 
ashamed  to  mention.  He  had  pictured  him- 
self, as  the  time  drew  near  for  his  Lizzy's  ar- 
rival, rising   every  morning  and   sweeping   the 


was  but  a  two-roomed  cabin,  yet  it  was  very 
neatly  and  even  comfortably  furnished  in  sea 
fashion,  thanks  to  Kavanagh's  long  purse  and 
the  acquiescence  of  the  captain  of  the  Star; 
but,  for  the  moment,  Robert  was  far  too  indig- 
nant to  observe  this  evidence  of  his  patron's 
kindness,  and  could  think  only  of  the  deception 
that  had  been  practiced  on  himself. 

"  And,  now  we  are  alone,  Mr.  Maguire,"  ex- 
claimed he,  impatiently,  "be  so  good  as  to  ex- 
plain to  me  for  what  reason  I  have  thus  been 
made  a  fool  of ;  or  is  it  for  the  mere  pleasure 
that  you  may  chance  to  take  in  telling  a  lie?'' 

"  Sit  down,  my  good  Sir,"  said  Maguire,  qui- 
etly, himself  taking  a  chair,  "  for  to  tell  you  all 


sea  with  his  glass,  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  j  will  be  a  long  story.  I  have  told  you  a  lie,  no 
the  ship  that  was  to  bring  her,  and  from  Xew  j  doubt ;  but  that  is  because,  from  the  experience 
Town  no  such  view  could  be  obtained,  since  the  j  I  have  had  of  you,  I  did  not  think  you  strong 
hill  in  the  centre  of  the  island  obstructed  it.  ]  enough  to  bear  the  truth.     I  have  sounded  you 

"It  is  immaterial  where  I  Uve,"  observed  i  during  our  late  voyage  together  a  dozen  times, 
Robert,  "and,  as  vou  sav,  these  good  folks  owe  and  though  you  have  doubtless  done  credit  to 
me  no  ill-will.  But  I  hope  Mr.  Kavanagh  has  your  teaching  (against  which  I  have  nothing  to 
come  to  no  harm  by  venturing  hither :  it  is  but  :  say,  except  that  it  doesn't  suit  my  views),  the  re- 
an  hour's  walk  from  the  harbor,  and  I  can't  un-  |  suit  has  been  in  every  case  disappointment.  Yon 
derstand  what  has  detained  him."  have  no  ambition,  you  have  no  sense  of  inde- 

"Oh,  the  Governor  is  safe  enough,"  answer-  pendence,  and  you  can  only  think  in  a  groove, 
ed  Maguire,  carelesslv;  "it  is  quite  likely  he  j  Yes,  lad;  you  have  sense  and  spirit,  and  had 
has  gone  back  the  other  way,  which  is  a  good  i  you  shown  a  disposition  to  back  me  in  a  mat- 
long  round."  |  ter  to  which  there  is  now  no  need  to  allude,  we 

"  Then  he  must  be  in  much  better  health  than  j  might  all,  instead  of  ending  our  days  on  this 
when  I  left  him!"  exclaimed  Robert.  [beggarly  island,  have  had  all  this  side  of  the 

Maguire  returned  no  answer.  j  world  to  choose  from,  and  a  good  ship  of  our 

Thev  had  come  in  sight  of  a  knot  of  men  ,  own  to  take  us  whither  we  would." 
lounging    and   loafing   in  the   sunshine   at   the  j      "  You  rascal,  I  believe  you  would  have  had  us 
entrance  of  the  village,  looking  certainly  idle  ]  all  turn  pirates  !"  exclaimed  Robert,  striking  the 
enough,  but  not  so  happy  as  idleness  was  wont    table  with  his  hand. 

to  make  them.  Perhaps  they  had  been  to  blame  [  "  Perhaps,"  answered  Maguire,  coolly.  "But 
in  the  late  disturbance,  and  regretted  the  part  '  wishes  unfulfilled  are  not  crimes,  I  believe,  at 
they  had  taken  in  it ;  but,  at  all  events,  Rob-  least  in  this  life,  though  some  good  folks  have 
ert  observed  the  same  subdued  air,  though  in  affixed  a  penalty  to  them  in  the  next.  You 
a  somewhat  mitigated  degree,  that  he  had  no-  are,  I  see,  recalling  to  your  mind  the  delicate 
ticed  in  the  people  at  the  harbor.     At  the  sight    hints  that  I  used  to  drop  upon  this  subject,  my 


of  Chesney  they  rose  and  ran  to  meet  him. 
From  the  southerly  position  of  their  settlement, 
they  had  been  unable,  as  he  had  foreseen,  to 
perceive  the  approach  of  the  sloop,  and  its  ar- 
lival  was  unknown  to  them. 

Having  answered  their  questions,  Robert  in- 
quired, in  his  turn,  whether  "the  Governor,"  as 


endeavors  to  make  myself  agreeable  to  the  poor 
fools  below  stairs,  the  disfavor  with  which  the 
gallant  captain  of  late  regarded  me,  and  other 
little  matters.  But  let  us  not  waste  time  either 
on  regrets  or  self-congratulations.  The  point  is 
that  here  we  are,  and  we  are  not  pirates." 
"  Nay, " answered  Robert,  firmly,  "the  point 


Kavanagh  was  gravely  termed,  was  in  the  vil-    is  rather  that  however  you  might  have  succeeded 
Lige.  in  imposing  upon  your  own  poor  ignorant  peo- 

"Xo,  indeed,"  said  they.    "  "V^'hy,  he  has  been    pie,  you  would  not  have  gained  a  man  with  a 


ill  for  weeks." 

Robert  turned  to  Maguire  in  blank  astonish- 
ment. 

"That's  so,"said  the  latter,  coolly;  "I'll  tell 
you  all  about  it  when  we  get  within-doors 


head  on  his  shoulders  or  a  heart  in  his  breast 
to  join  in  so  mad  and  atrocious  a  scheme.  Xo 
one  of  them,  in  the  first  place,  would  have  moved 
a  finger  without  their  master's  bidding  ;  and  you 
will  never  persuade  me  that  a  gentleman  like 


The  wooden  house  which  had  been  set  apart  j  Mr.  Kavanagh,  however  imprudent  and  mis- 
for  Robert's  residence  was  the  only  one  in  Xew  j  guided,  would  have  consented  to  become  a  thief 
Town  to  which  that  phrase  "  within-doors"  could  :  and  a  murderer — " 

have  been  applied;  and  since  such  of  the  people  j  "One  moment,"  interposed  Maguire,  laying 
as  had  not  at  once  started  for  the  harbor  on  the  his  finger  on  Robert's  arm :  "by  a  most  singu- 
news  of  the  sloop's  arrival  were  now  crowding  lar  and  unusual  accident  to  have  occurred  during 
about  him  and  his  companion,  tliey  hastened  to  a  flight  of  virtuous  eloquence,  you  have  chanced 
take  advantage  of  the  privacy  it  afforded.     It    to  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  with  your  sledge-ham- 
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mer.  What  would  you  say  if  I  was  to  let  you 
know  that  Mr.  Kavanagh  is  a  murderer  al- 
ready?' 

"I  should  say  that  you  are  a  Liar,  and  in 
point  of  fact  I  do  say  it,"  answered  Robert, 
hotly. 

"  Very  good  ;  that  shows  your  spiiit.  There 
have  indeed  been  days — and  not  so  long  ago — 
when  I  would  have  shot  a  man  dead  for  sanng 
less ;  but  let  that  pass.  I  want  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  you,  my  lad,  and  not  to  quar- 
rel; and,  besides,  it  is  your  very  pluck  that  makes 
me  wish,  I  don't  say  for  your  friendsliip,  lest  it 
should  offend  you,  but  your  alliance.  I  must 
still  request  you  to  listen  to  me,  even  though 
you  may  disbelieve  my  assertions  ;  but  the  proofs 
of  what  I  say  shall  be  forth-coming  before  you 
leave  this  room.  Mr.  Frank  Kavanagh  had,  as 
you  know,  a  younger  brother,  Louis  ;  they  were 
born  of  the  same  mother,  but  under  circumstances 
that  made  the  younger  the  heir  and  the  elder 
penniless.  Mr.  Kavanagh  senior  did  not  mar- 
ry his  wife  until  after  Frank's  birth,  whereby 
the  boy  was  rendered  illegitimate,  though  only  a 
few  persons  were  aware  of  the  fact,  either  at  that 
time  or  afterward.  The  old  man  liked  Frank 
best,  as  indeed  did  every  body ;  though  wild  and 
impulsive,  he  was  generous  and  warm-hearted  ; 
and  even  the  political  scrapes  he  got  into  (which 
were  very  serious)  seemed  in  his  father's  eyes, 
who  sympathized  with  their  objects,  but  the  re- 
sult of  youthful  enthusiasm.  To  the  tenants  of 
the  estate  they  endeared  him,  and  even  from 
Louis  they  never  received  any  direct  discour- 
agement (although  he  held  aloof  from  them)  un- 
til after  the  old  man's  death.  It  was  not  till 
long  after  Frank  had  grown  up  that  his  father 
revealed  to  him  the  fact  of  his  illegitimacy,  and 
I  dare  say  the  revelation  did  not  help  to  sober 
him,  or  to  heal  the  disagreements  which  already 
existed  between  his  better-fortuned  brother  and 
himself.  Of  these  latter,  however,  the  old  man 
was  not  very  cognizant,  or,  at  all  events,  at- 
tached to  them  less  importance  than  they  de- 
served. However  his  sons  might  differ  in  poli- 
tics, he  thought  they  would  be  loyal  to  one  an- 
other ;  and  especially  that  Louis,  who  was  always 
full  of  professions  of  duty  and  principle,  would 
take  care  to  see  his  wishes  carried  out  with  re- 
spect to  Frank  after  his  own  death,  just  as  if 
they  had  the  force  of  law.  He  could,  indeed, 
have  left  his  eldest  son  pro^"ided  for  in  his  will, 
but  not  without  the  exposure  of  the  shame  of  his 
dead  mother ;  so  in  the  presence  of  both  his 
sons,  and  with  Frank's  full  consent,  he  stated 
how  he  desired  them  to  share  his  property.  Hist 
English  estate  of  Falston,  which  was  much  larger 
than  that  he  possessed  in  Ireland,  he  gave  to 
Louis,  who  disliked  the  latter  country,  to  which, 
on  the  other  hand,  his  brother  was  devoted.  To 
make  up  for  this  unequal  distribution,  and  also 
because  he  foresaw  that  Frank's  revolutionaiy 
tendencies  might  one  day  cause  him  to  need 
ready  money  wherewith  to  make  himself  a 
home  in  the  New  "World,  he  left  him  a  large 


sum  (which  he  always  kept  by  him  in  notes  at 
Falston  for  the  very  pui-pose  to  which  it  was 
afterward  applied),  as  well  as  the  estate  in  Tip- 
perary.  Louis  promised  solemnly  that  this  ar- 
rangement should  hold  good  after  his  father's 
death,  just  as  if  it  had  been  so  devised  by  will ; 
and  so  the  brothers  parted  company,  never,  I  be- 
lieve, to  meet  again  but  once :  Frank  to  recom- 
mence his  desultory  existence,  made  up  of  at- 
tempts at  art,  attempts  at  politics — assisted  in 
the  latter  by  the  devotion  of  such  poor  tools  as 
you  see  here.  Frank  Kavanagh  was  honest; 
his  people  were  faithful,  but  they  could  not  dis- 
cover the  way  to  the  moon.  Moreover,  there 
were  some  people  who  objected  even  to  the  ex- 
periment being  tried.  His  plots,  harmless  to 
the  government  against  which  they  were  direct- 
ed, were  dangerous  to  himself:  he  had  to  use 
disguises,  aliases,  and  houses  that  had  back- 
doors to  them,  while  Louis  lived  with  his  fa- 
ther at  Falston  Hall,  a  model  son,  with  an  eye 
to  the  county  magistracy.  When  the  old  man 
died  Frank  was  in  hiding,  and,  as  Louis  pre- 
tended, could  not,  therefore,  be  communicated 
with  ;  but,  at  all  events,  the  first  hint  he  received 
of  the  fact  was  from  the  stoppage  of  his  own  al- 
lowance, followed  by  the  information  that  his 
brother  had  taken  possession  of  the  whole  pater- 
nal estate,  as  he  had  undoubtedly  a  legal  right  to 
do.  On  the  same  evening  Frank  Kavanagh,  with 
Mui-phy,  rode  Ao\\n  from  toA\-n  to  Falston  Hall. 
What  happened  there  I  can  pretty  well  guess ; 
but  if  you  like  to  see  the  account  of  it  as  written 
by  the  penny-a-liners,  here  it  is. "  Maguire  drew 
a  newspaper  from  his  breast  pocket,  and  threw  it 
across  the  table.  "  '  The  murder  at  Falston  EalV 
is  what  they  call  it,  you  see." 

"I  see,"  gasped  Robert,  looking  from  that 
ghastly  heading  to  the  date  of  the  newspaper, 
which  was  the  same  as  that  on  which  he  had 
visited  Heme  Street.  Oh,  why,  when  Denton 
had  offered  it  to  him  then,  had  he  declined  to 
read  it  ? 

"How  you  could  be  ignorant  of  what  had 
taken  place,"  continued  Maguire,  "was  always 
a  marvel  to  me ;  for  if  you  had  missed  the  pa- 
pers, yet,  being  in  town,  'how  could  you  have 
helped  reading  this,  which  was  on  every  blank 
wall  in  London  ?"  ■* 

From  the  same  pocket  he  took  out  a  handbill, 
and  spread  it  out  upon  the  table : 

"^QAA  KEWAHD.— The  above  reward  will  be 
J^^Kjyj   paid  for   the   apprehension    of   Frank 
Kavanagh,  charged  \\\ih.  the  Willful  Murder  of  hia 
brother,  Louis  Kavanagh,  of  Falston  Hall,  Esquire." 

It  was  the  same  notice  which  had  been  pasted 
opposite  to  Robert's  window  at  Mulvaney's,  but 
of  which  he  had  only  read  the  first  two  words 
when  it  was  toni  do«Ti  by  Murphy.  Now  the 
whole  trath  flashed  upon  him.  The  bi'oad-sheet 
seller  of  the  previous  night  had  proclaimed  the 
full  particulars,  though  the  widow  and  he  in  the 
smoke-room  had  caught  them  but  indistinctly: 
he  had  missed  the  name,  and  had  taken  for 
suicide  what  without  doubt  had  been  fratricide. 
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Murpliy  had  prevented  his  going  out  to  buy  the 
broad-sheet,  and  had  invented  an  excuse  for  not 
obtaining  it  himself,  in  order  to  conceal  the  ter- 
rible truth.  With  Robert,  who  had  had  the  en- 
counter with  the  patrol  in  his  mind,  and  had  no 
suspicion  of  any  other  catastrophe,  he  had  suc- 
ceeded, even  after  the  former  had  seen  the  hand- 
bill, since  he  set  that  down  to  the  same  account; 
but  the  widow  he  had  been  unable  to  deceive, 
and  hence  their  quan-el  respecting  Kavanagh. 
She  had  been  blind  to  his  failings,  tender  to  his 
faults,  but  she  could  not,  like  his  faithful  hench- 
man, excuse  his  crimes.  "I  don't  wish  to  see 
him,  Mui-phy,"  she  had  said,  when  he  had  spoken 
"of  the  young  master's  wishing  her  farewell, 
"  either  here  or  elsewhere,  but  least  of  all  under 
my  own  roof."  And  the  reason  was  now  only 
too  evident — she  had  shrunk  from  taking  his 
blood-stained  hand  in  hers.  From  the  moment 
she  knew  that  he  had  taken  his  brother's  life  all 
regard  for  him  had  died  out  in  her,  or  only  just 
so  much  remained  as  prevented  her  from  pro- 
claiming his  crime.  To  Robert  she  had  main- 
tained an  icy  silence,  the  coldness  of  which  had 
not  escaped  his  notice,  though  he  had  never 
guessed  its  cause. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

maguire's  ultimatum. 

The  revelation  of  this  view  of  his  patron  was 
to  Robert  in  itself  sufficiently  overwhelming,  but 
what  was  still  more  terrible  was  the  reflection,  ' 
"And  with  this  man  I  have  cast  in  my  lot,  and 
not  only  mine,  but  Lizzy's  I"  In  the  bitterness  . 
of  his  heart  he  groaned  and  bowed  his  face  be- 
tween his  hands. 

"Come,  come,  look  up,"  ciied  Maguire,  en- 
coui-agingly.  "It  is  no  use  hiding  one's  head 
like  an  ostrich,  to  escape  from  an  inevitable  po-  I 
sition.  You  called  me  a  Liar,  you  know,  and 
that  perhaps  made  me  acquaint  you  with  these 
little  particulars  more  abruptly  than  was  judi- 
cious. You  believe  me  now,  I  suppose,  or  will 
do  so  when  you  have  read  that  newspaper  ?"         ■ 

"Take  it  away!"  ejaculated  Robert,  with  a' 
gesture  of  loathing ;   "  I  am  convinced  enough."  | 

"Now  that  is  what  I  call  a  proof  of  sense,"  ob- 
served Maguire,  in  a  congratulatoiy  tone.  "  The 
object  of  a  newspaper  writer  is,  of  course,  to  har- 
row the  feelings  ;  and  therefore,  when  you  want 
any  dramatic  incident  communicated  to  you  in 
a  delicate  way,  it  is  better  to  trust  to  a  friend.  ! 
What  happened  at  Falston,  stripped  of  cant  and 
sensation,  was,  as  I  understand,  something  of 
this  kind :  the  brothers  had  a  private  interview, 
in  which  Frank  talked  of  his  mother's  memory 
and  his  father's  dying  wishes,  and  Louis  listened, 
not  with  very  particular  attention,  his  thoughts 
being  probably  entirely  engrossed  by  his  own  af- 
fairs ;  but  when  the  question  was  directly  put  to 
him,  '  Are  you  going  to  fulfill  the  promise  that 
you  gave  our  father  in  my  presence  with  regard  to 


'  the  distribution  of  his  property,  or  do  you  intend 
to  take  the  whole,  since  the  law  awards  it  to  you?' 
I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  he  replied,  with 
great  distinctness,  'I  mean  to  take  the  whole.' 
Perhaps  he  added  (for  he  was  a  consummate  hyp- 
ocrite) that,  painful  as  it  was  to  him  to  arrive  at 
this  determination,  he  had  done  so  no  less  on 
public  grounds  than  private,  inasmuch  as  he 
should  deem  it  dangerous  to  the  state  to  intrust 
a  man  of  '  dear  Frank's'  revolutionary  sentiments 
with  the  means  to  carry  them  into  practical  ef- 
fect. At  all  events,  whatever  he  said,  he  said 
too  much.  Frank's  head  had  long  been  '  going :' 
from  a  child  he  was  subject  to  paroxysms  of 
passion,  which,  compared  with  what  people  call 
'  temper,'  were  as  a  tornado  to  a  capful  of  wind, 
and  of  late  years  they  had  been  growing  worse 
and  worse.  He  had  begun  to  drink,  too,  though 
not  to  the  extent  that  he  drinks  now.  You  must 
forgive  him  that,  since  it  is  done,  I  fancy,  to 
drown  the  remembrance  of  the  event  which  I  am 
now  about  to  relate,  and  for  which  he  is  so  fool- 
ish as  to  entertain  remorse.  Well,  being  in  this 
hot-headed  state,  and  excessively  exasperated, 
while  the  other  was  contemptuous  and  arrogant, 
there  is  no  wonder  that  there  were  high  words ; 
then — I  don't  know  who  struck  them  first ;  that  is 
a  nice  question  for  the  lawyers — then  blows.  In 
the  end  ensued  a  dreadful  rough-and-tumble,  out 
of  which  Louis  never  came  at  all,  for  he  was  left 
dead  on  the  hearth-rug,  with  the  front  lock  of 
his  brother's  hair  in  his  hand,  which  he  had  torn 
up  by  the  roots.  The  reason  Frank  always  wears 
a  skull-cap  is  to  conceal  that  wound  ^  and  now 
you  know  why  the  officer  at  Liverpool  was  so 
careful  to  pass  his  hand  over  every  body's  head 
who  at  all  resembled  Kavanagh.  The  disguise 
he  had  assumed  as  Denton,  however,  pulled  him 
safely  through  that  ordeal,  which  was  fortunate 
for  the  inspector  also,  who  would,  without  doubt, 
have  shown  his  sagacity  at  the  expense  of  his 
life.  After  the  trouble  and  pains  that  Murphy 
and  the  rest  of  us  had  been  at  to  get  the  young 
master  safely  on  board  the  Star,  and  surrounded 
by  his  own  friends,  it  is  not  likely  that  we  would 
have  let  him  be  snatched  from  their  hands  at  the 
moment  of  escape." 

"But  he  is  not  safe  noic,"  ejaculated  Robert : 
"  directly  he  disclosed  who  he  was  he  surely  be- 
came liable  to  apprehension,  even  on  board  the 
Star!" 

"No  doubt, "  observed  Maguire,  grimly,  "if      , 
there  had  been  any  body  fool  enough  to  appre-    1 
hend  him.     It  is  more  than  likely,  however,  that     •■ 
the  captain  was  himself  ignorant  of  the  serious 
character  of  Kavanagh's  crime;  and,  at  all  events, 
he  knew  that  he  had  become  irresponsible  for  it." 

"  Irresponsible  for  it !     How  could  that  be  ?" 

"  Because," answered  Maguire,  leaning  across 
the  table,  and  speaking  in  hushed  tones,  "the 
man  is  mad,  mad  as  a  March  hare  five  days  out 
of  every  six ;  and,  when  drunk,  always  mad.  You 
saw  him  once  yourself  in  the  latter  state,  and 
thought  it  was  D.  T.,  I  suppose.  W^ell,  so  it 
was ;  but  it  was  something  else  besides.     He  was 
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going  through  the  whole  performance  that  took 
place  at  Falston,  as  he  often  does.  '  There,  there 
he  stands,  with  his  strangled  face  V  he  cries.  '  He 
struck  vie  Jirst ;  I'll  swear  it.'  And  then, 
'■Help,  help!'  the  echo  of  the  cry  his  brother 
gave,  or  perhaps  his  own  terrified  call  to  Murphy 
when  the  knowledge  of  what  he  had  done  first 
forced  itself  upon  liim." 

•  "Poor,  miserable  man!"  exclaimed  Robert, 
pityingly. 

"Well,  no,  not /joor,"  answered  Maguire,  cool- 
ly. "  The  one  sensible  thing  that  Prank  Kava- 
nagh  ever  did,  or  rather  which  (as  I  shrewdly 
guess)  Murphy  did  for  him,  was  to  carry  off  from 
Palston  Hall  that  parcel  of  bank-notes  which  his 
father  had  designed  for  him,  and  always  kept  in 
his  desk  ready  for  an  emergency — though  he  lit- 
tle guessed  of  what  sort  the  emergency  would  be. 
I  believe  this  amounted  to  many  thousand  pounds, 
from  which  we  on  Murphy's  Island  have  already 
reaped  the  benefit." 

' '  You  think,  then,  that  Mr.  Prank  was  mad,  or 
nearly  so,  before  the  aggravation  of  his  brother's 
meanness  made  him  lose  all  command  over  him- 
self and  commit  this  terrible  deed?"  observed 
Robert,  shocked  by  the  revelation  of  his  patron's 
crime,  and  genuinely  anxious  to  believe  him 
guiltless  of  it. 

"I  believe  he  was  always  crack-brained,"  an- 
swered Maguire,  coolly — "though  his  friends 
used  to  call  it  enthusiasm — and  that  the  fissure 
has  been  growing  wider  and  wider. " 

"And  yet,"  urged  Robert,  "on  all  occasions 
on  which  I  have  seen  him,  save  one,  he  has  ap- 
peared sane  enough." 

"You  have  seen  him  in  lucid  intervals,  and, 
besides,  the  voyage  itself  greatly  benefited  him 
for  the  time ;  but  since  he  has  been  ashoi'e  here 
matters  have  been  infinitely  worse :  remorse  and 
drink  together  have  undermined  the  remainder 
of  his  wits,  and  they  have  fallen  in,  higgledy- 
piggledy." 

"  Then,  if  he  was  to  be  sent  for  from  England, 
and  taken  prisoner,  you  don't  think  he  could — " 
Robert  hesitated,  for  he  did  not  forget  that  Kav- 
anagh  had  been  uniformly  kind  to  him,  and 
had  trusted  to  his  bare  word  in  the  weightiest 
matters. 

"Don't  think  he  could  be  hanged?  you  were 
going  to  say,  man.  No,  he  could  not  be  hanged, 
if  that  is  any  sort  of  satisfaction  to  you.  But 
what  interests  me  greatly  more  than  that  far-off 
contingency  is,  how  his  madness  is  likely  to  affect 
us  in  the  mean  time.  There  is  no  lunatic  asylum 
on  Murphy's  Island;  and  if  there  were,  it  would 
be  as  much  as  our  lives  were  worth  to  attempt  to 
shut  him  up  in  it.  For  Murphy  will  never  be- 
lieve, even  when  he  sees  him  raving,  that  his 
master  is  any  thing  more  than  a  little  eccentric, 
and  would  obey  his  wildest  mandate  rather  than 
the  advice  of  the  sagest  of  men ;  while  as  for  the 
tag-rag  andbobtail  over  at  the  harbor  yonder,  they 
will  believe  any  thing  that  Murphy  tells  them. 
For  all  we  know,  when  the  fit  is  on  him,  Kav- 
anagh  may  give  orders  for  our  immediate  execu- 
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tion,  as,  indeed,  has  happened  to  one  poor  wretch 
already." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  that  he  put  a  man  to 
death  ?"  exclaimed  Robert,  in  hon-ified  accents. 

"Indeed  I  do,  though.  He  was  tried  by  a 
sort  of  court-martial  for  trying  to  make  off 
with  the  'gig'  —  it  is  now  made  a  capital  of- 
fense, by-the-bye,  to  leave  the  island  without 
Kavanagh's  permission — and  they  strung  him 
up  in  front  of  Government  House.  As  it  hap- 
pened, it  was  only  a  Tipperary  boy,  but  it  might 
have  been  you  or  me.  Well,  all  this  brings  me 
round  to  the  matter  which  I  had  in  my  mind 
when  I  brought  you  over  to  New  Town.  The 
people  here  are  not  quite  such  fools  as  they  are 
at  the  harbor;  there  the  boys  are  so  entirely 
under  Murphy's  thumb  that  they  did  not  dare  to 
whisper  to  you  that  the  Governor  was  ill,  where- 
as here  you  were  informed  of  it,  as  you  remem- 
ber, readily  enough ;  and,  moreover,  I  am  glad 
to  say,  they  have  had  a  disagreement  with  one 
another.  Now  '  When  fools  quarrel,  wise  men 
come  by  their  oAvn,'  says  the  proverb,  or  some- 
thing to  that  effect.  And  now  perhaps  you  see 
at  what  I  have  been  driving  ?" 

"Not  exactly — no,  I  confess  I  don't,"  said 
Robert,  suspiciously.  His  former  interest  in 
and  even  regard  for  Maguire  was  indeed  swept 
away.  The  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
now  placed  no  longer  admitted  of  his  looking 
upon  that  personage  as  a  harmless  nonentity: 
the  calm  and  almost  approving  manner  in  which 
he  had  narrated  this  story  of  Cain  and  Abel  had. 
shocked  the  lad  to  the  core.  What  he  had  tak- 
en for  candor  in  the  man  he  now  perceived  to  be 
an  unblushing  recklessness ;  he  feared  his  san- 
ity almost  as  much  as  Kavanagh's  madness. 

"You  are  duller  than  you  are  wont  to  be, 
Master  Chesney,"  observed  Maguire.  "Why, 
is  it  not  clear  that  you  and  I  are  the  only  two 
men  on  this  island  with  brains  in  their  head, 
save  one  who  has  them  muddled  ?  If  this  mad- 
man and  his  man  were  out  of  the  way,  the  rest, 
look  you,  would  be  our  subjects." 

"Granting  that,"  answered  Robert,  quietly, 
"  for  the  sake  of  the  argument :  how  do  you  pro- 
pose to  persuade  Mr.  Kavanagh  and  Murphy  to 
leave  the  island  ?" 

"I  think  I  could  persuade  them,"  answered 
Maguire,  with  a  cold  smile.  "At  all  CA^ents, 
you  may  leave  that  matter  to  me.  I  have  influ- 
ence with  both  factions,  and  you  are  not  dis- 
liked by  either ;  moreover,  you  will  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  such  authority  as  Kavanagh  may 
leave  behind  him.  Why  should  we  not  make 
alliance  and  reign  together  peaceably  over  this 
little  territory  ?  I  don't  pretend  to  conceal  from 
you  that  if  you  had  more  spirit,  or  had  not  been 
spoiled  by  a  mawkish  bringing  up,  that  I  should 
have  proposed  a  bolder  game — such  as  I  very 
nearly  persuaded  Kavanagh  to  play. " 

"You  would  have  revived  the  days  you  spent 
on  board  the  Mother  Carey,  on  shore,  I  pre- 
sume ?"  said  Robert,  in  as  indifferent  a  tone  as 
he  could  compass.     - 


"I  would,  by  Heaven  I"  answered  Maguiie, 
roundly.  "We  could  have  had  our  own  ship  in 
yonder  harbor,  and  done  a  good  trade,  of  which 
no  one  would  have  suspected  us  ;  and  when  folks 
in  little  vessels  dropped  in  upon  us  by  accident, 
we  should  have  welcomed  them  so  warmly  that 
they  would  never  have  gone  away.  But  you 
are  not  fit  for  such  bold  strokes,  so  I  think  of 
tliem  no  longer.  We  must  be  content  to  call 
this  isle  our  own,  and  to  have  no  masters,  which 
is  no  small  thing  in  these  days.  You,  I  hear, 
are  expecting  your  sweetheart  from  England." 
In  spite  of  himself,  here  Eobert  could  not  re- 
press a  shudder.  How  terrible  had  the  bare  idea 
become  of  bringing  his  Lizzy  to  such  a  spot ! 
too  horrible  even  to  think  of,  but  that  he  had 
already  formed  a  plan  in  his  own  mind  by  which 
such  a  catastrophe  should  be  averted. 

"Well,  I  have  also  fixed  my  affections  upon 
a  young  lass,  from  King's  County,"  continued 
ilaguire.  "To  be  sure,  they  are  not  at  pres- 
ent returned,  but  no  doubt  they  will  be  when  I 
can  call  myself  co-governor.  Altogether,  the 
prospect  seems  to  me  verj'  fair  and  promising  for 
us  both,  but  especially  for  yourself,  who  are  far 
the  younger  man,  and  will  have  the  sole  com- 
mand when  I  am  under -ground  or  feeding  the 
fishes.  So  stands  my  offer,  lad,  in  retui-n  for 
your  alliance.  I  regret  to  add — but  then  it  is 
so  much  better  to  be  explicit — that  if  you  should 
decline  it,  there  is  an  unpleasant  reverse  to  the 
picture.  I  have  still  the  ear  of  the  Governor, 
when,  at  least,  he  can  be  got  to  listen  to  any 
body,  and  also  the  confidence  of  Murphy ;  and  I 
have  only  to  whisper  that  this  ambitious  scheme 
has  sprung  from  your  own  head  instead  of  mine 
to  make  you  dance  in  the  air  in  fiont  of  Govern- 
ment House.  Just  think  over  the  whole  matter, 
lad,  and  then  answer  me  '  Yes'  or  'Xo.'  "  Here 
Maguire  lit  his  pipe,  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and 
began  to  occupy  himself  with  the  newspaper,  so 
as  not  to  interfere  with  his  young  friend's  delib- 
erations. Robert  had  already  made  up  his  mind 
as  to  his  future  course  of  conduct,  but  he  thought 
it  better  to  appear  undecided,  and  to  temporize 
as  much  as  possible. 

"Indeed,  Mr.  Maguire,"  returned  he,  after  a 
considerable  pause,  "all  that  you  have  told  me 
is  so  strange  and  unlooked  for  that  I  must  be 
forgiven  for  saying  that  I  can  promise  nothing 
until  I  have  satisfied  myself  of  the  facts  you  have 
narrated  with  my  own  eyes  and  ears.  Until  I 
have  convinced  myself  that  Mr.  Kavanagh  is 
mad,  I  don't  see  how  you  can  reasonably  expect 
me  to  deny  him  my  allegiance." 

"That  would  be  well  enough  in  a  believer  in 
the  Divine  Right  of  kings,"  observed  ^Maguire, 
carelessly ;  "  but  in  a  person  of  such  delicate 
moral  scruples  as  yourself  the  fact  of  his  having 
committed  a  double  murder  ought  to  weigh  some- 
what, I  should  have  thought,  against  his  author- 
ity. However,  there  is  no  hurry  about  any  thing 
in  Murphy's  Island,  and  you  have  only  to  see  its 
Governor  to  be  convinced  of  what  I  have  told  you 
about  him.     Presene  your  decision  till  to-mor- 


row, or  the  next  day,  for  that  matter,  ail 
tell  me  fi'ankly  whether  we  are  to  be  fri^t 
foes."    The  tone  of  the  speaker  was  still  i 
conciliation  ;  but  he  spoke  with  knitted 
and  with  the  air  of  one  who  is  putting  a  I 
restraint  upon  himself.     Moreover,  there  las 
suspicious,  searching  glance  in  his  keeii 
eyes  that  bespoke  but  little  confidence  in  tid 
cision  which  he  had  requested  proving  favkbi ; 
to  his  views. 

"Well,"  said  he,  rising,  "I  shall  now  to 
you  to  make  yourself  at  home  in  your  new  1  Lie. 
You  will  be  over  at  the  harbor  before  nij^ ), 
dare  say,  and  in  the  mean  time  good-by  to 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE     COSSTITUTION. 

Yes,  Robert  certainly  intended  to  be  ovilat 

the  harbor  before  night.     It  was  his  fixecl 

solve  to  seek  an  inten'iew  with  Kavanagll 

soon  as  might  be,  and,  whether  he  found  hiiir 

the  condition  JIaguire  had  described  or  nol 

take  passage  to  Melbourne  the  next  morning 

the  ship  that  had  brought  him  thence.     Wii 

murderer,  whether  sane  or  mad,  he  would  h 

I  no  part  nor  lot,  and,  above  all,  he  would  t 

care  that  Lizzy  should  never  set  foot  upon  t 

perilous  shore.     The  only  doubt  now  left  ia 

mind  as  to  his  future  conduct  was  whether 

should  acquaint  the  authorities  in  Australia  w 

I  the  state  of  affairs  on  Murphy's  Island.     In  j 

:  tice  to  its  colonists,  now  subject  to  the  capric 

'  of  a  mad  despot,  and  fated  in  all  probability 

I  become  the  prey  of  an  unscrupulous  schemer, 

was  clearly  his  duty  so  to  do ;  and  yet  he  shra 

from  the  ingratitude  that  such  an  act  would  : 

j  voire,  for  how  could  he  describe  what  had  < 

I  cuiTed  without  denouncing  his  benefactor  a 

!  patron  ?    As  to  acceding  to  the  infiimous  pre 

'  osition  of  Maguire,  his  nature   revolted  at 

He  believed  that  the  man's  hint  of  being  able 

!  "persuade"  Kavanagh  and  his  faithful  follow 

to  quit  the  island  meant  nothing  less  than  tl: 

they  were  to  be  put  to  death ;  and  even  if 

could  be  so  base  and  vile  a  traitor,  he  had  lit 

doubt  that  he  himself,  having  served  his  cc 

federate's  selfish  ends,  would  in  turn  become  1 

victim. 

!      In  order  to  give  his  late  companion  ample  tir 

to  precede  him  to  the  harbor,  rather  than  wi 

I  any  interest  in  the  investigation  itself,  he  we 

over  his  httle  home,  and  was  both  surprised  ai 

I  touched  to  find  in  it  many  indications  both  ( 

I  the  good-will  and  generosity  of  Kavanagh.     Ti 

'  furniture,  and  even  the  decorations  of  the  salo( 

•  cabins  of  the  Star,  had  evidently  been  laid  u 

I  der  lavish  contribution  to  supply  his  needs;  and 

Government  House  should  prove  to  be  equippi 

proportionally  to  the  residence  of  the  second 

command,  its  interior  at  least  would  not  gi'es 

ly  belie  its  ambitious  designation.    For  his  ov 

part,  however,  he  was  to  reap  no  advantage  fro 
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^^^this  splendor,  which  also  filled  him  with  remorse- 
^  <^fiil  tenderness  toward  him  by  whose  forethought 
'  Ojt  had  been  provided.    With  a  heavy  heart  he  left 
'^^'■'the  house,  and  was  at  once  surrounded  by  such 
^^  of  the  population  of  New  Town — mostly  women 
'^  and  children — as  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  the 
'"•'^  stores  had  not  attracted  to  the  other  settlement. 
"'  Among  the  former  he  noticed  the  black-eyed, 
gypsy-faced  young  girl  from  King's  County  upon 
whom  Maguire  had  deigned  to  bestow  his  to-be- 
'^"<  one-day  enviable  affections.    Robert  had  noticed 
'^-  her  himself  on  board  the  Star — not  only  from 
^  her  beauty,  but  because  of  the  likeness  to  the 
•    "Miss  Mary"  of  Heme  Street,  whom  (although 
she  was  much  younger)  in  her  general  appear- 
ance she  greatly  resembled.     Her  age  could  not 
have  much  exceeded  sixteen,  and  she  had  still 
about  her  all  the  glow  and  radiance  of  childhood. 
His  heart  sunk  within  him  as  he  heard  her  mer- 
ry laugh,  and  listened  to  her  thoughtless  words, 
t   for  the  reflection  forced  itself  upon  him,  "If  I 
-    should  spare  Kavanagh,  w-iU  it  not  be  eventual- 
3    ly  at  the  sacrifice  of  this  bright  and  innocent 
I    girl?" 

Escaping  from  the  questions  and  welcomings 
of  the  throng  as  soon  as  he  could,  he  breasted 
the  central  hill,  resolving  to  take  that  way  to  the 
harbor  in  preference  to  the  shorter  and  easier 
road  by  which  he  had  come,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  possibility  of  overtaking  Maguire,  whose 
companionship  he  now  felt  to  be  intolerable. 
At  the  summit  he  paused — not  for  breath,  for 
the  elevation,  to  his  young  limbs  and  lungs,  was 
insignificant  enough,  but  to  survey  the  ocean, 
which  had  of  late  acquired  an  interest  for  him 
which  it  had  lacked  before.  "  In  three  months' 
time,"  thought  he,  "  or  four  at  furthest,  the  ship 
that  brings  my  darling  to  the  home  I  trust  I  shall 
by  that  time  have  made  for  her  will  be  speeding 
yonder  on  her  course."  And  even  while  he  look- 
ed his  heart  bounded  within  him,  for  there,  in 
truth,  but  a  few  miles  off,  there  was  a  ship,  and 
steering,  so  far  as  he  could  judge,  for  Melbourne. 
The  next  moment  he  blushed  at  his  own  folly, 
for  how  could  it  be  the  ship  in  question,  since 
even  that  which  carried  his  summons  to  the  Al- 
stons had  not  yet  arrived  in  England !  Howev- 
er, taking  out  a  pocket-glass  with  which  he  had 
provided  himself  in  Melbourne,  he  scanned  the 
vessel  with  some  intei'est,  which  increased  as  he 
gazed  to  intense  excitement.  He  was  not  much 
versed  in  seamanship,  but  surely,  surely  that  was 
the  very  sloop  in  which  he  had  himself  arrived 
but  a  few  hours  ago !  The  harbor  was  concealed 
under  the  hiU,  but  he  ran  forward  quickly  until 
he  could  command  it,  and  then  his  worst  suspi- 
cions were  confirmed :  the  sloop  which  it  had  been 
definitely  arranged  was  to  have  waited  until  the 
morrow  was  already  gone ! 

It  was  for  this,  then,  perliaps,  that  he  had 
been  enticed  to  visit  New  Town !  His  idea  of 
taking  passage  at  once  to  Melbourne  had  been 
anticipated,  whether  by  Maguire  or  others,  and 
thus  forestalled.  If  it  was  so,  the  misfortune 
was  indeed  overwhelming,  for  how  could  he 


warn  Lizzy  of  her  danger  in  coming  to  the 
island?  Had  it  been  arranged  that  the  mail 
was  to  bring  her,  he  could  have  carried  her  on 
to  Melbourne  in  it,  despite  all  opposition;  but 
the  crew  of  this  little  sloop  could  not  control  the 
force  that  the  islanders  could  bring  against  them, 
and  being  in  the  pay  of  Kavanagh,  were  of  course 
subject  to  his  orders.  Indeed,  it  must  be  in  obe- 
dience to  them  that  they  had  now  altered  their 
intention  of  remaining  the  night,  and  set  sail  for 
home. 

The  pinnace,  it  is  true,  and  the  gig  still  lay  in 
harbor ;  but  the  former  needed  at  least  three 
men  to  navigate  her,  and  the  latter  was  a  mere 
cockle-shell,  quite  unfit  to  face  the  open  sea. 
Moreover,  had  it  not  been  enacted  that  it  was 
death  to  embark  in  either  of  them  without  Kav- 
anagh's  express  permission — a  penalty  which, 
unless  Maguire  had  told  a  falsehood  capable  of 
immediate  refutation,  had  been  already  carried 
out  to  its  extremity  ?  His  position,  under  eveiy 
aspect,  was  indeed  growing  gloomy  and  serious, 
and  it  was  with  a  heavy  heart  that  Robert  re- 
sumed his  way  toward  the  harbor.  For  the  pres- 
ent he  was  alone  in  his  peril ;  how  much  more 
terrible  would  the  situation  be  if  Lizzy  should 
arrive  to  share  his  fate — perchance  his  doom ! 

"Government  House,"  though  a  structure  of 
absurdly  insignificant  size  to  have  so  grand  a 
title,  was  a  well-built  and  compact  edifice ;  it 
was  two  stories  high,  and  contained  eight  rooms, 
yet  every  piece  of  timber  of  which  it  was  com- 
posed had  a  number  and  place  of  its  own,  and 
fitted  into  its  neighbor  piece  like  the  joints  of  a 
child's  puzzle.  In  Australia,  though  house-room 
might  be  dear  and  difficult  to  obtain,  this  costly 
toy — which  was  painted  and  fitted  up  with  infi- 
nite elaborateness — would  have  been  out  of  place, 
if  not  superfluous,  and  only  have  ministered  to 
its  possessor's  vanity ;  but  on  Murphy's  Island, 
by  a  singular  chance,  it  had  found  its  proper 
function.  Contrasted  with  the  tents  around  it, 
and  with  the  more  humble  dwellings  which  were 
already  being  erected  at  the  harbor  out  of  the 
timber  which  Robert  had  brought  over  with  him 
from  Melbourne,  and  with  the  gay  banner  float- 
ing from  its  flag-staff,  it  had  a  lordly  if  not  a 
sovereign  air.  Moreover,  as  though  in  mimicry 
of  royal  state,  one  of  the  Tipperary  "boys," 
pike  in  hand,  was  strutting  sentrywise  to  and 
fro  in  front  of  its  door. 

"Is  the  master  within,  Tim?"  asked  Robert 
of  this  consequential  personage,  with  whom,  of 
course,  he  was  well  acquainted. 

"He's  in.  Sir;  yes.  But  Murphy  says  that 
he  can  be  seen  by  none  of  his  people." 

"But  that  does  not  include  me,  I  suppose?" 
said  Robert,  persuasively.  ' '  Besides,  I  have  im- 
portant matters  to  transact  with  him,  Tim. " 

Tim  lowered  his  pike,  scratched  his  head  with 
the  point  of  it,  and  deliberated  gravely  within 
himself.  He  had  had  his  orders,  but  were  they 
to  be  put  in  effect  with  respect  to  the  master's 
own  lieutenant  ? 

"Well,  you  can  just  step  in,  Mr.  Chesney,  and 
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ask  liim  yourself  whether  he  wishes  you  to  be 
admitted  or  not." 

"Without  stopping  to  question  Tim's  logic, 
Robert  opened  the  door  and  stepped  within. 
The  atmosphere,  charged  with  tobacco-smoke 
and  tinctured  with  the  smell  of  spirits,  remind- 
ed him  of  the  httle  room  at  Mulvaney's  ;  it  didn't 
smell  like  a  new  house  at  all,  though  every  thing  I 
to  the  eye  was  spick  and  span. 

""Who's  that?"  inquired  a  harsh  voice  from 
above  stairs.  Then  Murphy's  shock  head  ap- 
peared over  the  balusters.  "Oh,  it's  you,  Mr. 
Chesney, "  added  he,  in  a  hoarse  whisper.  "  The 
master  is  ill,  Sir,  and  can't  be  seen." 

"  Come  up  I"  roared  another  voice  from  an 
upper  room,  in  such  excited  tones  that  Robert 
could  hardly  have  recognized  them  as  belonging 
to  Kavanagh.  "Come  up,  and  bring  another 
bottle  of  whisky,  Robert,  for  we  are  half  through 
this  one  already." 

Murphy,  as  usual,  at  once  withdrew  his  oppo- 
sition to  his  master's  wishes,  and  only  held  up 
his  forefinger  in  warning  of  Robert  knew  not 
what,  as  the  latter  obeyed  the  summons. 

In  a  front-room,  handsomely  furaished,  and 
close  to  a  round  table  on  which  were  glasses  and 
a  bottle,  sat  Frank  Kavanagh,  looking  years  old- 
er than  when  Chesney  had  seen  him  last,  and 
with  that  blotched,  unhealthy  flush  upon  his  face 
which,  unlike  that  resulting  from  fresh  air  and 
exercise,  suggests  a  protracted  and  deep  debauch. 
His  eyes  were  blood-shot,  and  regarded  the  new- 
comer without  disfavor,  indeed,  but  without  a 
particle  of  the  interest  that  under  the  circum- 
stances might  have  been  expected ;  and  his  di- 
sheveled hair,  no  longer  covered  by  a  skull-cap, 
displayed  above  the  forehead  a  bald  scar,  the 
sight  of  which  sent  a  shudder  through  Robert's 
frame  ;  for  was  it  not  the  mark  of  Cain  I 

"Sit  down,  lad. — Dick,  bring  a  fresh  glass," 
exclaimed  Kavanagh.  "Well,  thank  Heaven, 
that  sloop's  gone,  and  here  we  are  all  alone  once 
more  in  our  own  Uttle  island  I"  Then,  breaking 
out  into  a  song : 

"'Oh,  it's  a  bright  little  island — 
A  right  little,  ti^ht  little  island ! 
Search  the  globe  ronnd,  none  can  be  found 
So  happy  as  this  little  island!'" 

"I  hope  it  may  be  a  happy  one,  Sir,"  observed 
Robert,  quietly. 

"  Hope,  lad!  I  say  it  is,  and  I'm  master  here, 
I  believe. — Isn't  that  so,  Dick?" 

"Tnie  for  you,"  answered  Murphy,  gravely; 
"you're  the  king  of  us  all,  sure." 

"Then  why  does  this  mealy-mouthed  gentle- 
man talk  about  his  hopes?"  resumed  the  other, 
with  irritation.  "If  my  people  are  not  happy 
here.  111  know  the  reason  why.  And,  look  you, 
happy  or  not,  they  shall  go  nowhere  else" — he 
brought  his  fist  down  on  the  table  with  an  em- 
phasis that  made  the  glasses  ring  again — "  no- 
where else,  so  help  me  Heaven,  save  to  the  dick- 
ens.— Fishing?  Xo,  they  shall  not  so  much  as 
fish,  unless  I  give  them  my  royal  permission  so 
to  do.     That  was  why  I  hanged  Pat  Doolan  :  to 


encourage  the  others  not  to  go  fishing  in  the  gig 
without  my  leave.  And  as  for  the  pinnace,  it  is 
never  to  be  used  without  my  written  order,  my 
imperial  ukase.  You're  my  second  in  command, 
Sir,  so  look  to  that.''  The  tragic  air  and  stilted 
manner  of  the  speaker  were  such  as  would  have 
fitted  the  mock-sovereign  of  a  burlesque,  or  some 
self-satisfied  inmate  of  the  walls  of  Bedlam ;  but 
there  was  a  certain  significance  in  his  words,  too, 
that  jarred  upon  his  hearer  worse  than  their 
mere  jangling  wildness.  This  tirade  about  the 
boats,  as  it  struck  Robert,  was  intended  to  apply 
to  his  own  case,  and  serve  as  a  personal  warning. 
"  I  shall  obey  your  directions,  Sir,  of  course," 
answered  he,  respectfully.  "  But  as  to  quitting 
the  island,  as  I  suppose  you  hint  at,  that  would 
not  be  very  practicable  in  the  gig,  at  all  events ; 
and  to  hang  a  man  for  going  out  to  fish  seems  to 
me  to  be  hard  measure." 

"Seems  to  you?"  answered  Kavanagh,  mena- 
cingly. "And  what  is  that  to  ine'/  "When  I  ask 
my  minister's  opinion,  he  may  give  it,  but  not 
unasked.  The  power  of  fife  and  death  is  the 
king's  prerogative.  Jlurphy  and  I  are  drawing 
up  the  statutes  of  the  island,  and  that  is  the  first 
article  of  our  constitution.  To  speak  against 
the  king  or  to  discuss  his  acts  with  strangers 
has  been  also  made  a  capital  offense.  We  put 
them  in  after  Fat's  death,  lest  the  crew  of  the 
sloop  should  come  to  hear  of  it,  and  that  exer- 
cise of  my  undoubted  aiithority  be  subsequently 
questioned  elsewhere.  It  is  a  great  power,  look 
you,  lad,  and  makes  one  draw  a  proud  breath  to 
be  able  to  s.iy  '  Death'  to  any  man  who  doesn't 
suit  one's  fancy.  To  open  to  him,  as  it  were> 
by  a  word,  the  gates  of  Eternity.  Yes,  yes. 
The  mischief  is,  however,"  added  the  speaker, 
with  a  puzzled  air,  "that  one  can't  get  the  fel- 
low back  again  when  one  wishes  it.  And  one 
does  wish  it  sometimes — oh,  one  does."  His 
head  drooped  gently  on  his  hand,  his  tones  be- 
came soft  and  tender,  and  his  feverish  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  "I  had  a  brother  once,  lad;  we 
were  boys  together ;  I  can  remember  saying  my 
prayers  with  him  at  our  mother's  knee.  But  he 
would  take  out  the  boat  and  fish  conti-ary  to 
our  express  injunction,  and — the  king  must  ad- 
minister justice  quite  indifterently,  you  know — 
and  poor  Louis  paid  for  it  with  his  life. — Didn't 
he,  Dick  ?" 

The  tone  of  his  appeal  was  very  sad  and 
touching,  but  not  more  so  than  the  expression 
of  ilurphy's  answering  look.  It  seemed  to  say, 
"  Oh,  what  has  happened  to  my  beloved  master? 
His  wild  words  make  me  tremble  to  hear  them, 
and  yet  I  will  never,  never,  never  think  him 
mad !" 

"Don't  talk  of  that,  Mr.  Frank,"  answered 
the  other,  cheerfully.  "Let  us  speak  of  other 
things.  Y'ou  have  never  said  a  word  to  Mr. 
Chesney,  you  know,  respecting  his  stay  in  Mel- 
bourne, and  the  cargo  he  brought  over  with 
him." 

"Yes,  indeed,  Sir,"  obsen-ed  Robert,  "I 
should  wish  to  account  to  you,  as  soon  as  yoa 
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have  the  leisure,  for  the  money  intrusted  to  me. 
I  have  expended  nearly  the  whole  of  it,  but  I 
hope  in  such  a  manner  as  you  will  approve." 

"Yes,  yes;  I  have  seen  it  all,  and  I  do  ap- 
prove. There  is  whisky  enough  to  supply  our 
royal  cellar  for — well,  one  week  at  least.  That 
is  why  the  man  keeps  guard  over  us  with  a  pike 
— to  keep  oft"  thieves,  and  to  knock  in  the  head 
of  a  cask  whenever  it  is  wanted.  Isn't  that  so, 
Dick?" 

Mui-phy  muttered  some  inarticulate  reply, 
which,  by  the  cheerful  nod  that  accompanied 
it,  would  seem  to  be  in  the  affirmative ;  but  that 
devoted  follower  was  evidently  in  sad  straits. 

"By-the-bye,  Eobert,"  continued  Kavanagh, 
his  changeful  manner,  which  had  been  fierce, 
pathetic,  and  humorously  cynical  by  turns,  be- 
coming suddenly  delicately  courteous,  "yoix 
have  spoken  of  the  cargo,  but  not  of  the  pas- 
sengers. Y''ou  have  not  said  one  word  about 
your  Lizzy.  Why  did  you  not  bring  her  here 
to  see  me  ?  I  wish  above  all  things  to  welcome 
my  friend's  wife  to  Murphy's  Island,  and  espe- 
cially to  introduce  her  to  Mary.  The  Govern- 
or's wife,  you  know,  must  call  upon  the  Deputy- 
Governor's,  that  is  a  constitutional  necessity. 
She  will  go  in  state,  upon  a  white  elephant,  if 
the  animal  is  procurable.  But  in  the  mean  time 
the  young  women  should  be  friends.  Y'ou  have 
seen  my  Mary,  of  course?" 

"Y^es,"  replied  Robert,  hesitating;  "but  I 
did  not  know" — he  was  going  to  add,  "  that  she 
was  on  the  island,"  when  Kavanagh  broke  in, 
triumphantly : 

"There!  he  has  seen  her,  Murph}',  with  his 
own  eyes ;  and  yet  you  try  to  persuade  me  that 
she  is  not  at  New  Town.  Go  away,  Dick,  go 
away,  and  leave  me  with  Sir.  Chesney,  to  ar- 
range our  pecuniary  accounts,  about  which  your 
poor  stupid  head  can  understand  nothing. — The 
poor  fellow  is  losing  what  little  wits  he  has, 
Chesney,  and  positively  tries  to  persuade  me 
that  my  own  Mary,  who  has  followed  me  here 
so  faithfully  from  England,  is  a  girl  from  King's 
County.  A  pretty  thing,  indeed,  that  a  man 
should  not  know  his  own  sweetheart.  And  there 
were  others  too — that  fellow  Maguire,  for  one — 
who  were  in  the  same  tale.  But  yours  is  inde- 
pendent testimony.  Hush !  not  a  word.  I  thank 
yon  for  it.  Empty  titles  are  not  to  be  created 
under  ray  dynasty ;  but  I  give  you  in  reward  a 
solid  privilege.  Y^ou  shall  go  fishing  in  the  gig 
within  the  circuit  of  half  a  mile,  to  which  our 
jurisdiction  extends. — Put  that  down,  Mm-- 
phy ;  it  shall  form  the  seventeenth  article  of 
the  constitution.  But  there,  you  can  not  write. 
Give  vie  the  parchment.  '  Given  at  the  Govern- 
ment House' — that  is  our  royal  style — '  etc.,  etc' 
There,  you  are  free  to  take  the  boat  and  fish, 
provided  only  that  if  you  should  catch  sturgeon, 
it  must  be  reser^'ed  for  our  own  table." 

During  all  this  rodomontade  Robert  main- 
tained a  respectful  silence.  He  had  endeavored 
to  explain  the  mistake  into  which  Kavanagh  had 
fallen  with  respect  to  "Miss  Maiy,"  but  the 


former  had  refused  to  listen  to  it ;  and  was  it 
now  worth  while  (even  if  it  was  possible)  to  set 
this  poor  madman  right  in  so  absurd  a  matter, 
especially,  too,  as  the  misunderstanding  had 
brought  forth  such  welcome  fruit?  For  in  the 
gig  could  he  not  go  forth  and  meet  the  sloop,  and 
thereby  avert  all  danger  from  her  it  should 
bring — since  on  his  report  it  would,  of  course, 
put  back  to  Melbourne,  whence  help  could  then 
be  sent,  if  necessary,  to  the  distracted  island? 
On  the  other  hand,  Robert  perceived  that  he  had 
deeply  offended  Murphy.  Kot  only  had  he 
brought  upon  him — itself  an  unforgivable  injury 
— his  master's  wrath,  but  instead  of  doing  his 
i)est  to  mitigate  Kavanagh's  hallucinations,  he 
had  pretended  to  acquiesce  in  them — or  at  least 
in  one  of  them — in  order  to  reap  what  must  have 
seemed  a  very  trifling  advantage.  The  pair  had 
never  been  good  friends,  but  up  to  this  time  the 
contempt  had  always  been  on  Chesney "s  side, 
M'hile  the  other  monopolized  the  hate.  But  now 
Murphy's  scowling  face  exhibited  not  only  the 
most  furious  hostility,  but  the  bitterest  scorn. 

"You  vUe  young  viper!"  cried  he,  "to  bite 
the  hand  that  has  fed  you.     I'll — " 

"Silence!"  roared  Kavanagh.  "How  dare 
you  use  such  words  to  the  Deputy-Governor! 
Ha^•e  I  not  placed  him  over  you,  you  dog,  you 
cur?" — and  as  though  poor  Dick  had  been  in- 
deed the  creature  by  whose  name  he  was  thus 
addressed,  he  winced  and  shrank  from  every 
word  as  from  a  lash — "and  is  this  the  reverence 
you  pay  to  an  officer  of  my  choosing  ?  Be  off — 
be  oS,  I  say,  or  I  will  set  it  down  in  the  consti- 
tution that  to  call  the  Deputy-Governor  '  a  vile 
young  viper'  is  to  have  earned  death."  With  a 
subdued  though  still  sullen  air  Murphy  raised 
his  hand  to  his  head — a  form  of  respect  enjoin- 
ed, as  Robert  rightly  guessed,  by  the  new  con- 
stitution to  its  founder — and  slowly  left  the  room. 

"Discipline  must  be  maintained,"  sighed  Kav- 
anagh, regretfully  ;  "  but  it  would  cause  me  in- 
tense regret  to  be  compelled  to  hang  Dick  3Iur- 
phy.  I  tell  you  what" — and  here  his  look  be- 
came intensely  cunning— "  we'll  make  a  statute 
that  the  Governor's  wife  shall  always  possess  the 
right  of  pardon,  and  then,  thanks  to  Mary,  we 
shall  be  extricated  out  of  all  these  little  embar- 
rassments. I  am  so  glad  you  recognized  her, 
my  dear  lad ;  for  not  to  be  recognized  is,  in 
society,  a  very  serious  annoyance.  And  now 
about  these  accounts — fill  your  glass — well,  then 
/will;  and,  sparing  us  the  details  (which  are  al- 
ways tedious),  tell  us  what  is  the  gross  surplus." 

"There  is  about  eighty  pounds  remaiiung. 
Sir.     But  here  are  the  papers,  with  every  item — " 

"  Very  good  ;  an  auditor"  (with  a  wave  of  his 
hand)  "  shall  look  into  them  in  due  time,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  will  find  them  correct.  As  for 
the  eighty  pounds,  I  shall  give  them  to  Murphy, 
whose  feelings,  I  could  see,  were  hurt." 

"Y'ou  will  remember.  Sir,"  urged  Eobert, 
"  that  I  have  still  in  my  possession  untouched 
the  three  thousand  pounds  with  which  you  in- 
trusted me  on  board  the  Star. " 
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• '  Yes,  yes ;  quite  light — you  must  keep  that. 
I  am  better,  much  bettei'  now  in  heahh ;  but  the 
necessity  may  still  arise  for  expending  it  in  the 
manner  suggested.  The  cares  of  my  high  office 
may  be  too  much  for  me.  Do  you  know,  lad" 
(he  laid  his  hand  in  his  old  flimiliar  manner  on 
Robert's  arm,  and  sunk  his  voice  to  a  whisper), 
*'I  sometimes  think  my  brain  is  failing  me? 
Suppose  the  Governor  was  to  go  mad  hke 
George  III. !  Don't  you  think  that  should  be 
provided  for  in  the  constitution  ?'' 

Robert  bent  his  head :  he  knew  not  what  to 
say.  He  was  ashamed  of  his  own  hypocrisy, 
and  yet  what  could  he  do  but  temporize  and  af- 
fect acquiescence  ?  It  was  clear  that  IMaguire  had- 
not  exaggerated  Kavanagh's  condition,  which, 
moreover,  was  probably  much  worse  than  when 
he  had  last  appeared  in  pubhc  ;  nothing,  indeed, 
but  the  slavish  aft'ection  of  Murphy  could  be 
proof  against  the  conviction  that  his  master  M^as 
a  madman.  And  yet  in  this  man's  hands  were 
intrusted  the  destinies,  even  to  life  and  death, 
of  all  upon  the  island !  These  reflections  were 
of  a  nature  to  make  Robert  in  no  mood  for 
speech,  and  Kavanagh  ran  on  with  his  wild 
words,  not  only  without  contradiction,  but  with- 
out interruption.  "In  case  any  thing  should 
happen  to  me,  Mary,  it  is  true,  might  be  re- 
gent ;  but  it  is  so  difficult  for  a  woman  to  main- 
tain order  when  there  are  revolutionaiy  elements 
at  work ;  and  (between  ourselves)  they  ai-e  at 
work  even  now.  Xo ;  you,  Robert,  will  be  the 
interim  governor,  and  will  also  succeed  me,  in 
case  of  my  dying  without  issue.  This  is  very 
important,  and  must  be  entered  in  the  constitu- 
tion before  a  witness."  The  speaker  opened  the 
door,  and  called  for  Murphy,  who  rose  from  the 
rug  outside,  on  which  he  had  been  disconsolately 
lying,  to  execute  this  pressing  duty. 

The  whole  inteniew  would  have  been  most 
distressing  to  Robert,  were  it  not  that  pity  for 
his  patron  was  overborne  by  the  gravest  consid- 
erations for  the  future  both  for  himself  and  oth- 
ers. When  it  was  over — that  is,  so  soon  as  he 
could  decently  make  his  escape — he  once  more 
ascended  the  cone-shaped  hill,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  his  own  vice-regal  two-roomed  res- 
idence, was  the  only  spot  on  the  whole  island 
where  he  could  obtain  even  comparative  privacy. 
The  summit  was  a  level  flat  of  a  few  feet  square, 
and  lying  down  on  this,  with  the  sky  above  him, 
the  sea  around  him,  he  could  foncy  himself  alone 
in  the  world.  Standing  up,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  could  not  only  survey  all  that  insular  domain 
(except  what  was  hidden  by  the  hill  itself,  which 
on  the  harbor  side  was  somewhat  precipitous), 
but  could  himself  be  seen  from  every  part  of  it. 
Not  a  tree,  not  a  bush  was  there  to  intercept  the 
view:  nothing  higher  than  a  grass  blade,  save 
the  few  vegetables  that  already  rewarded  the 
industry  of  the  colonists,  appeared  above  the 
soil  of  Murphy  s  Island.  Even  now  the  home 
of  madness  and  treacherv-,  and  fated,  perhaps, 
to  witness  as  dark  deeds  as  any  spot  beneath 
the  sun,  the  place  was  ah-eady  become  abhorrent 


to  him.  He  swept  the  horizon  in  hopes  to  see 
a  sail  (he  cared  not  what  nor  whence  it  came) 
with  the  feverish  longing  of  a  shipwrecked  man 
whose  scanty  store  is  lessening  fast ;  but,  as  his 
heart  foreboded,  he  looked  in  vain.  The  Star 
had  been  blo^^■n  much  out  of  her  course,  or  she 
would  never  have  chanced  upon  the  island, 
which  lay  too  far  to  the  southeast  to  be  in  the 
track  of  the  Austrahan  traders  ;  the  little  chart 
which  he  spread  out  before  him  told  him  that 
much.  His  only  hope  lay  in  the  comparatively 
small  direct  Tasmanian  traffic,  the  ships  en- 
gaged in  which,  however,  could  be  seen,  if  at 
all,  from  New  Town.  He  would  watch  for  them 
night  and  day,  and  if  seen,  do  his  best  to  attract 
their  notice.  To-morrow,  he  would  propose  to 
Kavanagh  that  a  flag-staff  should  be  placed  upon 
the  hill,  with  a  banner  flying,  to  proclaim  his  sov- 
ereignty. "While  pondering  in  his  mind  upon 
these  things,  he  was  suddenly  startled  by  a  low 
and  sullen  roar,  followed  by  a  perceptible  move- 
ment of  the  air,  which  seemed  to  be  that  of  the 
earth  itself  He  had  heard  a  royal  salute  fired 
from  Windsor  Castle,  so  that  he  recognized  this 
at  once  for  the  report  of  a  heavy  gun.  Leaping 
to  his  feet,  he  once  more  looked  eagerly  around — 
for  the  sound  had  seemed  to  come  from  no  par- 
ticular quarter — expecting  to  descry  the  smoke. 
But  there  was  no  smoke  to  be  seen.  He  saw 
the  New  Town  people  running  along  the  shore, 
and  presently  others  from  the  harbor  meeting 
them,  each  party,  as  he  rightly  guessed,  behev- 
ing  that  the  report  came  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  island  to  that  on  which  they  were.  The 
whole  population,  of  late  so  depressed  and  slug- 
gish, seemed  to  have  wakened  into  life,  cluster- 
ing together  in  dark  masses,  and  with  a  mur- 
murous hum,  like  bees.  They  too,  perhaps, 
would  have  gladly  hailed  the  airival  of  a  stran- 
ger strong  enough  to  overbear  the  authority  of 
Kavanagh,  whose  severity  in  the  case  of  Doolan 
had  alarmed  them.  It  was  a  proof  of  their  sim- 
plicity that  only  one  of  them  thought  of  ascend- 
ing the  hill,  from  which  their  curiosity,  if  at  all, 
could  have  been  satisfied  at  once.  Robert  did 
not  need  his  glass  to  be  convinced  that  this  per- 
sonage was  Maguire. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


ARRESTED. 


"  So  you  are  on  the  look-out,  Mr.  Chesney, 
with  your  map  and  your  glass,"  said  Maguire, 
when  he  had  come  up  to  Robert's  side,  "  in  hopes 
to  see  a  friendly  sail  ?" 

He  spoke  in  a  dry,  cynical  tone  that  was  ha- 
bitual to  him,  but  the  expression  of  his  face  w-as 
less  grim  than  usual,  though  not  more  genial : 
it  was  grave,  set,  and  determined. 

"I  am  looking,  like  other  people,"  answered 
Robert,  carelessly,  "  for  the  ship  that  fired  that 
gun." 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  other,  contemptuoasly, 
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"and  you  were  also  wishing  that  you  had  a 
white  table-cloth  to  wave,  or  a  pile  of  wood  to 
fire,  in  order  to  attract  her  attention." 

"Why  not?"  inquired  Robert,  coolly:  "all 
sails  are  friendly  to  us  here,  I  suppose." 

"To  you,  perhaps,  they  may  be;  but  not  to 
him  who  rules  this  island  for  the  nonce,  nor  to 
him" — and  he  struck  his  own  broad  breast  with 
his  hand — "  who  is  about  to  rule  it.  Xo  ship 
shall  land  here  with  my  leave ;  be  sure  of  that ; 
and  woe  be  to  the  man  who  brings  one  hither." 

' '  I  did  not  know  that  the  island  was  provided 
with  such  heavy  batteries,  and  that  you  had  the 
command  of  them,"  observed  Robert,  with  height- 
ened color.  "As  to  your  menace — if  you  in- 
tend it  to  be  a  personal  one — it  is  thrown  away 
upon  me." 

"  Ho,  ho !  so  you  have  already  made  up  your 
mind  upon  the  subject  we  discussed  a  while  ago. 
We  are  to  be  enemies,  are  we,  Robert  Chesney?" 

"We  are  not  to  be  friends,  Maguire,  if  at 
least  you  are  so  free  i\-ith  your  threats,"  an- 
swered Robert,  boldly.  "You  may  kill  me — 
and  you  look  this  moment  as  if  you  would  like 
to  do  it — but  be  sure  of  this,  you  shall  never 
bully  me.  If  I  had  a  flag  here,  I  would  wave  it, 
if  I  had  .1  bonfire  here,  I  would  light  it,  though 
it  were  to  be  the  last  movement  of  my  hand." 

"What  a  pity  that  I  shall  some  day  have  to 
kill  you,  Chesney,  if  you  let  your  courage  so 
far  outstrip  your  wits,"  said  Maguire,  not  with- 
out some  admiring  pity.  "It  is  lucky  for  you 
that  both  you  and  those  poor  fools  yonder  are 
alike  in  error  respecting  the  sound  you  have  just 
heard.  That  was  no  ship's  gun,  my  lad,  as  you 
imagine,  but  an  earthquake  shock.  In  the  Chi- 
na seas  I  have  heard  such  more  than  once,  though 
never  in  these  latitudes,  Y"ou  doubt  me  ?  W^ell, 
if  it  be  a  ship,  then,  you  may  signal  her,  and  may 
I  swing  at  her  yard-arm. " 

"An  earthquake  shock!"  answered  Robert, 
wonderingly.  "Well,  it  is  true  I  thought  I  felt 
the  island  tremble." 

"  And  you  were  right,  lad.  I  have  told  you 
the  explanation  of  that ;  now  why  not  be  taught 
by  me  in  other  matters  ?  Did  I  deceive  you  as 
to  the  condition  of  Kavanagh  ?  Is  he  not  stark, 
staring  mad?  Are  not  our  lives  hanging  on  a 
mere  thread  while  we  submit  ourselves  to  his  ty- 
rannical caprices  ?" 

"All  that  is  true,"  said  Robert,  firmly.  "But 
I  will  not  have  him  harmed — that  is,  as  you  would 
harm  him." 

"  Y'^ou  would  rather  let  hira  kill  you  than  kill 
hint,  perhaps?"  observed  Maguire,  significantly. 
"And  yet,"  added  he,  when  the  other  made  no 
answer,  "I  have  heard  it  said  you  once  drew  a 
knife  upon  a  man  yourself" 

"  On  Mui'phy :  yes.  But  I  had  no  other  means 
whereby  to  defend  my  life." 

"Oh!  that  was  it,"  said  Maguire,  carelessly. 
"I  thought  you  had  a  slighter  reason.  Well, 
our  intelligent  friends  yonder  have  hit,  I  see,  at 
last  upon  the  idea  of  using  the  hill  as  a  look-out ; 
and  as  I  don't  want  to  have  to  explain  to  them 


the  phenomena  of  earthquakes,  I  shall  be  ofl^;  so 
good-evening." 

He  nodded,  and  moved  slowly  off  toward  tlie 
harbor.  Unconcerned  as  he  strove  to  appear, 
Robert  knew  that  ^laguire  felt  baffled,  angiy, 
and  evilly  disposed  toward  himself ;  that  he  had 
made  his  last  eflbrt  to  win  him  over  to  his  views, 
and  was  now  resolved  to  act  without  him — per- 
haps against  him.  Full  of  serious  thoughts  and 
apprehensions,  Robert  felt  as  little  inclined  to 
chatter  as  his  late  companion,  and  went  down 
the  hill  to  his  own  house.  Instigated  by  some 
presentiment  of  danger  to  those  precious  treas- 
ures, he  dug  up  the  flooring  of  his  bedroom,  and 
hid  beneath  it  his  map,  his  telescope,  and  also  a 
little  pocket-compass  he  had  purchased  in  Mel- 
bourne ;  then  feeling  that  he  had  taken  all  the 
poor  precautions  that  were  within  his  power,  he 
lit  his  pipe,  to  think  and  ponder  once  again.  Be- 
fore it  was  smoked  out  there  came  a  knock  at  the 
door,  and  Tim  appeared  at  it,  pike  in  hand. 

"  Yoir're  wanted,"  said  he,  "at  the  harbor." 

The  curtness  of  the  man's  manner,  and  the 
absence  of  the  "  Sir,"  which  he  had  used  but  a 
few  hours  ago,  would  have  suggested  to  Robert 
that  there  was  something  amiss,  even  had  there 
not  been  at  Tim's  back  two  other  men,  also  with 
pikes,  presenting  on  the  whole  a  fiir  from  friend- 
ly-looking embassy. 

"Why,  what's  the  matter,  Tim?"  inquired 
Robert,  good-naturedly. 

"That  you  must  answer  to  the  master — I 
mean  the  Governor,"  was  the  gruff  reply.  "I'm 
to  bring  you  to  him,  and  these  are  to  stay  here 
and  search  about." 

When  Tim  and  his  prisoner  were  on  their  way 
together  to  the  Government  House,  however,  the 
former  relaxed  in  his  sternness,  and  became  more 
communicative.  Maguire,  it  appeared,  had  im- 
peached Robert  to  Kavanagh,  accusing  him  of  a 
design  to  attract  strangers  to  the  island,  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  his  authority ;  and  the 
poor  mad  Governor  was  more  beside  himself 
than  ever  with  fury. 

"Bedad,  if  it's  proved  against  you,  hell  string 
you  up  just  as  he  did  Pat  Doolan,"was  Tim's 
fixed  opinion,  in  which  Robert  himself  was 
obliged  to  concur :  and  if  that  was  to  happen, 
what  would  then  become  of  Lizzy,  left  on  Mw- 
phy's  Island  without  even  the  protection  of  his 
slender  arm  !  This  reflection,  however,  instead 
of  paralyzing  him,  seemed  to  nerve  him  with 
courage,  and  if  it  did  not  sharpen  his  wits,  de- 
termined him  at  least  to  exercise  them  without 
scruple.  He  had  an  arrow  in  his  mental  quiver 
which,  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  he  would 
let  fly  at  Maguire's  own  breast,  be  the  issue  to 
that  traitor  what  it  might. 

In  front  of  Goverament  House  there  was  a 
little  crowd  assembled,  that  made  way  for  him 
with  a  pitying  muimur ;  and  what  was  far  more 
ominous,  there  projected  from  one  of  its  front 
windows  a  stout  pole,  from  the  end  of  which  a 
rope  was  already  dangling,  the  same,  no  doubt, 
which  had  cut  short  poor  Doolan's  mortal  coil. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

HIGH  TREASON. 

Robert  was  ushered  by  Tim  into  the  same 
room  wherein  he  had  been  before  admitted,  but 
which  now  presented  a  somewhat  ditierent  ap- 
pearance. Upon  the  round  table,  on  which  bot- 
tle and  glasses  were  still  standing,  had  been  hoist- 
ed an  arm-chair,  and  in  this  elevated  seat  was 
Kavanagh,  holding  in  his  hand,  by  way  of  symbol 
of  sovereignty,  a  wooden  ruler,  which  he  waved,  as 
Robert  entered,  with  a  majestic  air.  By  his  side 
stood  iMurphy,  with  a  drawn  sword ;  and  in  a 
corner  of  the  room,  in  an  empty  tea-chest,  which 
came  up  to  his  hips,  and  supplied  the  place  of 
a  witness-box,  stood  Slaguire — both  with  the 
gravest  faces,  as  of  persons  impressed  with  a  due 
reverence  for  judicial  ceremonial.  Perilous  as 
he  felt  his  position  to  be,  Robert  could  hardly 
maintain  his  gravity  at  this  ludicrous  spectacle  ; 
though  the  black  beam  projecting  from  the  win- 
dow, and  the  murmur  of  hushed  expectancy  that 
came  up  from  the  crowd  below,  might  well  have 
quenched  the  mirth  of  a  braver  man. 

"Robert  Chesney,"  observed  the  Governor, 
in  a  solemn  voice,  marred,  however,  by  an  oc- 
casional hiccup,  "you  are  accused  of  endeavor- 
ing to  bring  upon  us  a  foreign  power,  thereby 
to  subvert  our  authority — an  offense  contrary 
to  the  constitution,  and  which  by  it  is  punish- 
able with  death.  It  is  my  hope,  dearly  beloved 
cousin,  and  second  only  to  ourselves,  as  you  are, 
within  this  realm,  that  you  may  clear  yourself 
of  this  hateful  charge.  But  if  otherwise,  j'ou 
shall  pay  the  penalty,  like  the  meanest.  There 
stands  your  accuser!"  And  Kavanagh  pointed 
to  the  tea-chest  with  his  ruler,  and  drained  a 
glass  of  whisky  to  the  dregs. 

Then  Maguire  repeated  so  much  of  the  con- 
versation Robert  had  held  with  him  on  the  hill 
as  referred  to  the  ship,  erroneously  expected, 
adding  certain  expressions  of  aspiration  to  which 
the  young  fellow  had  never  given  utterance,  but 
that  really  gave  a  certain  treasonous  aspect  to 
what  had  been  said,  well  fitted  to  inflame  a  ty- 
rant's suspicions.  The  very  repetition  of  his  sto- 
ry, in  fact,  evidently  aroused  Kavanagh's  jeal- 
ousy and  alarm,  and  at  its  conclusion  it  was 
with  an  impatient  gesture  that  he  motioned  to 
the  accused,  and  bade  him  say  what  he  had  to 
say  in  his  defense. 

"  Much  of  that  which  Maguire  has  stated, 
Sir,"  said  Robert,  finnly,  "is  a  malicious  lie; 
but  as  to  my  saying  that  I  intended  to  hail  the 
ship,  if  such  it  had  proved  to  be,  I  did  say  so ; 
nor  did  I  know — nor  do  I — that  I  should  have 
done  wrong  in  so  doing. " 

"Death,  by  article  nineteen  of  the  constitu- 
tion," obsen-ed  Kavanagh,  hastily.  "Get  ready 
the  rope  there." 

"To  be  punished,  Sir,"  pleaded  the  unhappy 
lad,  "for  transgressing  a  law  of  which  I  was 
wholly  ignorant — " 

"It's  the  same  in  the  British  constitution,  my 
good  fellow,"  observed  Kavanagh,  cheerfully. 


"That  may  be,  Sir;  but  the  one  that  you 
have  so  wisely  framed  upon  its  model  should 
not  copy  its  faults.  Doubtless  all  the  rest  of 
your  subjects  have  been  made  acquainted  with 
this  admirable  document,  whereas  I  alone  when 
it  was  proclaimed  was  absent  from  the  island 
upon  business  of  your  own  and  of  the  state. " 

Kavanagh  shook  his  head. 

"Z'e  7)iiiiimis  non  curat  lex"  said  he:  "we 
can't  take  notice  of  these  little  matters.  Are 
you  acquainted  with  any  just  cause  or  impedi- 
ment— no,  that's  not  it.  Have  you  any  reason 
to  oft^r" — and  here  he  put  on  his  black  skull-cap, 
like  a  judge  who  is  about  to  award  the  last  pen- 
alty of  the  law — "  why  sentence  of  death  should 
not  be  passed  upon  you  ?"' 

"Yes,"  answered  Robert,  boldly,  "I  ha^-e  a 
state  secret,  the  revelation  of  which  may  well 
earn  for  me  my  life  at  your  hands,  and  which 
I  pray  you  to  let  me  whisper  in  your  ear." 

"Whisper  in  my  ear? — How  the  deuce  can 
he  do  that,  Murphy?  I'm  too  high  up.  This 
has  not  been  provided  for  in  the  constitution." 

A  stool,  however,  was  brought,  and  Robert, 
ascending  it,  spoke  a  few  words  earnestly  to 
Kavanagh  in  a  low  tone.  They  seemed  to  af- 
fect him  in  an  extreme  degree. 

"Tim!"  cried  he  to  the  sentinel,  excitedly, 
"  go  to  New  Town,  and  fetch  our  royal  consort, 
Jilary  Becher. " 

Tim  scratched  his  head ;  the  mandate  being 
unintelligible  to  him,  as  it  well  might  be. 

"  It's  Slary  Beamish  that  the  Governor 
means,"  whispered  Dick,  in  explanation. 

"/f's  not!"  roared  KaA'anagh,  in  a  transpoll 
of  fury.  "What  do  you  say,  Robert?  You 
know  it's  Mar\'  Becher,  don't  you  ?" 

Robert  assented  eagerly :  he  would  have  rec- 
ognized her  with  equal  facility  as  Maiy  de' 
^ledici,  JIary  of  Burgundy,  or  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots. 

^' Now  I  know  who  are  the  traitors!"  ex- 
claimed Kavanagh,  looking  reproachfully  at  INIur- 
phy,  and  then  casting  an  angiy  glance  upon  Ma- 
guire, who,  indeed,  if  to  grow  pale  and  red  by 
turns  is  to  be  of  doubtful  loyalty,  exhibited  very 
traitorous  symptoms.  "But  nevertheless  let 
the  crime  be  proved." 

Here  the  door  opened  and  admitted  Mary 
Beamish,  whom  Tim  had  found  in  the  crowd 
without,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Nev?  Town  having 
by  this  time  congregated  thither  at  the  news  of 
Robert's  impeachment.  She  was  a  pretty  bru- 
nette enough,  and  the  slight  paleness  caused  by 
her  alarm  at  this  unexpected  summons  mitiga- 
ted her  somewhat  too  rosy  charms. 

"We  sent  for  you,  Mary,"  explained  Kava- 
nagh, with  elaborate  courtesy,  "to  know  from 
your  own  lips  whether  that  man  yonder" — point- 
ing to  Maguire — "has  ever  ventured  to  abuse 
vour  ear  by  protestations  of  affection.  Speak 
the  truth,  and  fear  not." 

Maiy  hung  her  head  and  blushed. 

"Mr.  Maguire  has  courted  me," faltered  she; 
"but—" 
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"  Ah !  you  concealed  the  matter  that  the 
wretch  might  keep  his  life,"  interrupted  Kava- 
nagh. 

"Well,  Sir,"  continued  the  puzzled  girl,  "I 
thought  him  too  old  and  too  ugly." 

"Most  feithful  of  women!"  ejaculated  Kava- 
nagh,  admiringly,  "you  have  said  enough. — Tim, 
remove  our  consort. — What  ho!  without  there! 
get  the  rope  ready !  Maguire  shall  swing.  Ex- 
ecutioner, do  your  duty." 

Maguire  turned  deadly  pale,  and  thrust  his 
hand  into  his  breast ;  but  the  weapon  that  he 
looked  for  was  not  there.  He  had  come  un- 
armed to  a  council  where  affairs,  as  he  thought, 
could  never  have  taken  a  turn  so  perilous  to 
himself.  Murphy  was  advancing  toward  him 
with  a  rope  to  pinion  his  wrists,  when  Kobert 
suddenly  interposed.  He  certainly  owed  this 
man  no  favor,  but  the  idea  of  his  being  put  to 
death  at  his  instigation  was  abhorrent  to  him. 

' '  I  humbly  beg,  Sir,  that  you  will  spare  Ma- 
guire's  life,"  cried  he. 

"Why  so?"  asked  Kavanagh,  testily.  "He 
is  your  own  enemy." 

"I  know  it.  Sir:  and  for  that  very  reason 
would  not  have  his  blood  upon  my  hands." 

"  Blood  upon  my  hands !"  repeated  Kavanagh, 
fiercely,  and  looking  at  his  own  fingers.  "What 
is  that  to  you?  Have  you  not  just  heard  that 
he  has  committed  high  treason  ?  You  call  your- 
self my  loyal  subject,  and  yet  you  would  have  me 
pardon  him.  You  ask  his  life — well,  take  it, 
then.  The  man  is  free;  and  now  I  have  not 
a  friend,  not  one,  not  one — but  you,  Dick." 

Murphy  had  run  to  his  master,  and  was  now 
helping  him  to  descend  from  his  chair  of  state 
with  affectionate  solicitude.  ' '  Blood  on  my 
hands,  Dick !  Did  you  hear  him  ?  I  will  never 
forgive  him  that.  Send  them  away,  send  them 
away ! " 

As  Maguire  and  Robert  went  down  the  stairs 
together  from  the  hall  of  audience,  the  former 
grasped  the  latter's  arm. 

"  You  turned  the  tables  on  me  well,"  he  whis- 
pered, in  harsh,  grating  tones.  "  Where  you 
erred  was  in  not  pushing  your  advantage ;"  and 
he  pointed  to  the  noose  that  still  swung  mena- 
cingly above  their  heads.  The  next  moment  he 
was  lost  in  the  throng  that  crowded  about  Ches- 
ney,  noisily  congratulating  him  on  his  acquittal, 
and  overwhelming  him  with  questions  ;  but  his 
words  rang  long  in  Robert's  ears.  It  had  been 
indeed  imprudent  in  him  to  offend  Kavanagh, 
as  he  had  manifestly  done,  by  pleading  for  this 
man's  life,  who,  without  provocation,  would  have 
taken  his  own ;  and  now,  as  impervious  to  grati- 
tude as  to  mercy,  it  was  plain  he  would  never 
rest  till  he  had  destroyed  him.  With  Murphy, 
Maguire  had  still  great  influence,  so  long  as  it 
was  not  used  against  his  master ;  and  there  was 
nothing,  Robert  felt,  but  Kavanagh's  waning  fa- 
vor to  presence  him  from  the  fate  that  he  had 
for  the  nonce  escaped  but  by  a  hair-breadth. 

These  forebodings  were  in  some  measure  cor- 
roborated by  finding  himself  on  the  succeeding 


day  denied  to  Kavanagh — with  whom  he  had 
wislied  to  confer  respecting  the  house-building 
at  New  Town,  which  was  proceeding  with  more 
dispatch  than  care — and  also  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  sentry  on  the  hill-top,  who  had  or- 
ders to  prevent  any  person  ascending  the  same. 
This  latter  arrangement,  as  Robert  only  too  well 
understood,  being  to  give  Kavanagh  early  and 
exclusive  notice  of  a  ship's  approacli. 

On  the  other  hand,  Chesney  was  not  person- 
ally interfered  with  ;  his  authority,  both  at  New 
Town  and  elsewhere,  seemed  to  be  acknowledged 
as  usual,  and  indeed  he  was  thought  to  be  in 
especially  high  favor  with  the  Governor,  since  he 
was  allowed  to  use  the  little  boat.  In  this  he 
paddled  about  for  hours  daily,  not  for  pleasure, 
but  in  order  to  make  it  an  accustomed  sight,  so 
that,  should  the  opportunity  arise  of  going  out  to 
meet  the  sloop,  his  doing  so  should  not  excite 
comment.  No  opposition  was  even  offered  when 
he  tried  the  experiment  of  beaching  the  gig  at 
New  Town,  instead  of  leaving  it  in  the  harbor, 
though  he  had  reason  to  suspect  that  a  messen- 
ger had  been  dispatched  from  the  latter  place  to 
learn  whether  he  had  returned  to  the  island. 
To  IMaguire,  and  probably  to  Murphy,  the  news 
that  he  had  not  done  so  would  have  been  welcome, 
for  it  was  not  likely,  if  once  carried  out  to  sea  in 
such  a  tiny  craft,  he  would  ever  have  seen  land 
again.  There  was  much  to  do  in  the  way  of  su- 
perintendence of  affiiirs,  for  little  as  he  knew 
about  agricultural  matters,  he  knew  more  than 
his  brother  colonists,  while  in  the  matter  of 
architecture,  since  it  was  almost  wholly  confined 
to  carpentering,  his  advice  and  help  were  always 
in  request.  It  was  fortunate  that  it  was  so,  for 
if  he  had  had  less  to  occupy  him,  he  would  have 
been  consumed  with  anxieties  and  apprehensions 
upon  Lizzy's  account,  the  time  for  whose  aiTiv- 
al,  as  he  calculated,  was  now  drawing  very 
near.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the  Alstons  would 
at  once  embrace  the  opportunity  that  had  been 
offered  them,  and  leave  England  by  the  next 
mail ;  and  bitterly  indeed  he  now  regretted  the 
haste  he  had  urged  them  to  use.  His  hope 
was  that  they  had  found  themselves  unable  to  so 
immediately  obey  his  summons,  and  that  before 
another  two  months  had  passed  help  might  ar- 
rive from  some  unlooked-for  quarter.  If  not, 
and  especially  if  any  thing  should  happen  to 
Kavanagh,  who  was  understood  to  be  in  very  ill 
health — or  at  least  that  was  the  reason  given 
for  the  denial  he  always  met  with  at  Govern- 
ment House  —  he  might  expect  the  worst  in- 
deed. In  the  mean  time  he  seemed  to  be  grow- 
ing more  and  more  out  of  favor  with  the  Gov- 
ernor, who  had  sent  him  orders,  through  Blur- 
phy,  that  he  was  to  confine  himself  to  his  own 
district  of  New  Town,  and  not  presume  to  come 
over  to  the  harbor  without  permission — an  edict 
which,  as  he  guessed,  had  a  similar  intention 
with  that  of  the  appointment  of  the  hill  sentry  : 
other  persons  had  made  the  same  calculations  as 
himself  respecting  the  probable  arrival  of  the 
sloop. 
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One  morning  early  there  came  a  timid  knock 
at  his  door,  and  rising  in  haste,  though  nearly 
dressed — for  he  held  himself  day  and  night  in 
readiness  to  take  to  the  boat  at  a  moment's  notice 
— he  found  Mary  Beamish.  This  girl  was  very 
grateful  to  him  for  having  delivered  her  from 
the  persecutions  of  Maguire,  who,  since  the  day 
that  had  so  nearly  proved  fatal  to  him,  had  not 
ventured  to  molest  her,  and  was  well  aware  of 
his  anxiety  on  Lizzy's  account,  with  which  (in 
spite  of  a  little  tenderness  she  felt  for  Robert 
herself)  she  warmly  sympathized. 

"What  is  it,  Mary?"  inquired  he,  eagerly. 

"  Come  to  our  cottage,  Sir,  and  I'll  tell  you," 
said  she,  cautiously.  ' '  I  can  not  tell  you  in  the 
street." 

"  But  is  the  sloop  come  ?  For  HeaA'en's  sake 
tell  me  that." 

"Yes,  it  anived  not  an  hour  ago;  and  has 
sailed  away  again.  I  could  not  get  to  tell  you 
sooner." 

"  But  Lizzy  ?    Is  she  at  the  harbor?" 

"  Xo,  indeed,  Sir ;  you  must  not  go  to  the  har- 
bor. Mr.  Maguire,  bad  cess  to  him  I  would  only 
be  too  glad  to  see  you  disobeying  orders. — "Well, 
stop  one  moment ;"  and  as  Robert  was  about  to 
start  madly  off  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  she  lifted 
the  latch  of  the  cottage  door,  and  added,  with  a 
sly  smile,  "she's  here.  Sir."'  The  next  instant 
he  was  clasped  in  Lizzy's  aims. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE    EMBARKATION. 

"I'm  here!"  observed  a  dogged  voice,  pres- 
ently ;  not  as  a  warning  that  there  was  a  spec- 
tator of  the  fond  pair's  rapture  (which,  indeed, 
they  already  had  in  Mary),  but  as  a  hint  that  he 
had  been  overlooked. 

"Oh,  Jim,  of  course,"  said  Robert,  a  little, 
awkwardly,  but  sliaking  him  all  the  more  warm- 
ly by  the  hand,  to  make  up  for  the  neglect. 

Jim  was  not  improved  in  appearance  since  the 
old  forest  days.  He  had  that  slouching,  defiant 
look  which  is  acquired  from  habitual  conflict 
with  the  law,  and  he  looked  dissatisfied  besides. 
"  This  ain't  much  of  a  place,"  said  he,  "  to  come 
to,  across  tlie  world,  considering  how  you've 
cracked  it  up.  There  is  not  a  tree  as  I  can  see, 
and  where  the  game's  to  come  from — " 

"Oh,  Jim  I  how  can  you,"  broke  in  Lizzy, 
tearfully,  "after  what  your  mother  said  I"  Sh« 
was  not  easily  moved  to  tears,  as  Robert  knew, 
but  he  had  perceived  that  slie  was  in  deep  mourn- 
ing, and  guessed  the  cause,  which  had  prevented 
him  from  asking  after  her  mother. 

"Oh  yes,"  continued  Jim,  "it's  all  very  fine 
for  you,  who  have  your  young  man  here,  which 
is  all  you  want.  But  what  /  want  to  know 
is,  \Vhy  we're  here  ?  Why  didn't  we  stay  in 
Melbourne,  where  we  should  have  been  light 
enough,  and  Robert  have  joined  us  there,  in- 
stead of — " 


"  I  could  not  join  you  there,"  interposed  Rob- 
ert, gravely.  "I  wish  I  could  have  done  so. 
It  is  a  long,  sad  story.  This  place  is  all  you 
think  of  it,  James,  and  much,  much  worse — " 

"Hush,  hush!"  interposed  Mary,  warningly, 
and  pointing  to  the  door  of  the  other  room  that 
made  up  the  cottage,  and  in  which  the  rest  of 
the  Beamish  family  were  asleep.  "Tell  him  all 
that  another  time — not  here:  it  is  not  safe. 
Take  them  both  over  to  your  house  to  break- 
fast." 

"  You  have  sense  in  your  head,  young  wom- 
an," observed  Jim,  approvingly. 

"  And  kindness  in  her  heait,  I  am  sure,"  add- 
ed Lizzy,  gratefully.  ' '  She  has  been  so  kind  to 
me,  Robert !" 

"  Don't  speak  of  that,  miss,"  said  Mary.  "  It 
was  only  fortunate  that  I  happened  to  have  been 
asked  to  stay  with  some  friends  at  the  harbor  for 
a  few  days,  and  so  chanced  to  be  there  this  morn- 
ing when  you  arrived.  I  knew  that  my  mother's 
roof,  such  as  it  is,  would  give  you  welcome,  and 
I  also  knew  that  Mr.  Chesney  here  would  have 
gone  mad  if  you  did  not  come  to  New  Town. 
— Both  Maguire  and  Murphy,  Sir"  (turning  to 
Robert),  ' '  looked  very  black  at  me,  but,  thanks 
to  you,  I  have  my  own  way  with  eveiy  body 
now." 

And  so  it  was.  The  Governor  in  no  way  mo- 
lested her,  but  his  craze  of  imagining  her  to  be 
his  consort  made  her  much  "looked  up  to"  by 
the  colony  in  general,  whOe,  after  the  lesson  that 
Maguire  had  received,  he  scnipulously  avoided 
her  presence,  though  without  doubt  awaiting  his 
own  day  of  recompense. 

A  few  hours  put  Robert  in  possession  of  all 
that  had  happened  to  Lizzy  since  he  sailed  to 
seek  what  he  now  felt  to  be  indeed  his  ill- 
starred  fortune.  Her  mother  had  succumbed  to 
the  illness  of  which  she  had  written  to  him  while 
at  Liverpool,  and  that  loss  to  the  orphaned  girl 
had  been  more  deplorable,  since  it  rendered  her 
more  subject  to  the  hateful  solicitations  of  John 
Rowland.  Her  brother,  indeed,  remained  to  her, 
but  it  was  easy  to  see,  though  Lizzy  strove  to 
disguise  it,  that  he  had  not  played  the  part  of 
guardian  as  he  should  have  done.  Perhaps  he 
was  too  much  in  Rowland's  power  to  do  so  ;  per- 
haps he  was  not  unwilling  to  become  allied  by 
marriage  with  one  who  could  not  only  screen  his 
offenses,  but  offer  him  great  opportunities  for  in- 
dulging in  his  favorite  pursuit.  At  all  events,  it 
was  plain  that  poor  Lizzy  had  been  greatly  perse- 
cuted. Love  alone  could  scarcely  have  account- 
ed for  the  rapture  which  she  now  evinced  in  hav- 
ing found  a  home  which,  humble  though  it  was, 
was  subject  to  no  intrusion,  or  for  the  happy  con- 
fidence she  showed  in  Robert's  protecting  arm. 
He  had  not  the  heart  to  fully  disclose  to  her 
how  weak  that  ann  really  was ;  and  indeed  it 
would  have  been  hard  to  convince  his  hearers, 
fresh  from  the  well-ordered  glades  of  Windsor, 
of  the  abnormal  and  anarchic  condition  of  things 
on  Murphy's  Island,  and  of  the  perils  from  a 
mad  despot  in  the  one  case,  from  a  revengeful 
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traitor  in  the  other,  in  which  they  stood.  "What 
he  told  them  did  but  make  Jim  more  than  ever 
curse  his  fate  in  having  quitted,  first  England, 
and  then  Melbourne,  for  "this  cussed  island" — a 
very  natural,  but  at  the  same  time  an  ungener- 
ous expression  of  feehng,  whereat  Eobert  winced ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  made  Lizzy  nestle  in 
I  his  arms  the  closer,  whose  dear  embrace  filled  him 
!  with  trembling  fears.  When  he  bethought  him 
'  now  that  for  his  sake,  and  at  his  invitation,  she 
had  come  to  such  a  perilous  spot,  her  very  beau- 
ty sent  a  chill  to  his  heart.  She  was  more  beau- 
tiful even  than  when  he  had  seen  her  last,  and  as 
he  had  so  often  pictured  her  while  absent.  She 
was  no  longer  the  tall  and  slender  girl  that  had 
hung  upon  his  neck  in  passionate  farewell  but  six 
months  ago,  but  a  graceful  woman.  Her  simple 
mourning  dress  became  her  admirably ;  the  one 
black  ribbon  that  confined  her  plentiful  soft 
brown  hair  was,  in  his  eyes  at  least,  more  at- 
tractive than  a  circlet  of  pearls ;  the  small  white 
collar  about  her  shapely  throat  embellished  it 
better  than  a  diamond  necklace,  save  that  the 
latter  would  have  less  concealed  its  charms. 
Her  pearls  and  diamonds  were  in  her  eyes,  in 
which  the  happy  tears  would  gather  at  his  words 
of  love  and  comfort,  to  be  kissed  away  by  his 
long-stinted  lips.  And  yet  one  of  that  reunited 
pair,  at  least,  was  well  aware  that  it  was  no  time 
for  courtship  and  love  passages  ;  and  how  to 
escape  from  Murphy's  Island  was  the  one  thought 
that  occupied  him  whenever  he  dared  to  think. 
Notwithstanding  that  when  she  was  out  of  his 
sight  he  always  trembled  for  Lizzy's  safety,  he 
did  not  omit  once  a  day  to  put  to  sea  as  usu- 
al in  his  little  boat,  and  coast  round  to  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  island,  where  alone  he  could 
hope  to  catch  sight  of  some  passing  sail.  lie 
would  have  taken  Lizzy  with  him  had  he  dared, 
but  fraught  with  danger  as  his  position  was  in 
any  case,  to  have  infringed  Kavanagh's  edict 
would,  he  felt,  be  at  once  to  draw  down  on  him 
— or,  what  was  worse,  on  her — the  pent-up  venge- 
ance of  Maguire.  That  Kavanagh,  if  not  Avon 
over  by  the  latter,  was,  at  all  events,  growing 
more  and  more  unfavorable  toward  himself,  was 
only  too  plain :  not  only  was  he  still  forbidden 
to  approach  the  harbor,  but  the  permission  he 
had  applied  for  to  give  up  his  own  residence  to 
Lizzy  and  her  brother,  had  been  coldly — perhaps 
cynically — denied  to  him,  as  being  derogatory  to 
Robert's  position  as  Lieutenant-Governor.  Un- 
der pretense  of  being  his  sei'vant,  however,  Jim 
was  allowed  to  have  a  lodging  under  his  roof,  a 
privilege  only  granted  perhaps  because  it  was 
known  that  it  would  not  add  to  his  own  domes- 
tic comfort.  James  Alston  indeed  had  shown 
himself  little  less  than  an  enemy  of  Robert's. 
He  spoke  ill  of  him,  or,  at  all  events,  in  dissatis- 
fied and  grumbling  terms,  throughout  the  island ; 
and  was  in  consequence  received  into  open  favor 
with  Murphy,  and,  as  was  whispered,  by  Ma- 
guire himself.  Another,  though  less  particular 
reason  for  his  being  "taken  up  with,"  by  the 
former  at  least,  was  his  love  for  drink,  which,  al- 


'  ways  manifest  in  him,  had  become  on  the  island, 
where  strong  liquor  was  only  too  easily  procur- 
able, very  pronounced  indeed.  He  would  come 
home  from  the  harbor  drunk  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor's  residence,  and  behave  not  only  with 
disrespect,  but  in  the  most  offensive  manner,  to 
Lizzy's  inexpressible  concern  :  at  last,  coming 
home  one  evening  more  intoxicated  than  usual, 
when  his  sister  and  Robert  chanced  to  be  taking 
a  walk  together,  and  finding  the  boat  as  usual 
drawn  up  upon  the  beach,  he  launched  it,  and 
paddled  out  to  sea.  Eobert  saw  him  from  the 
shore,  and  hurried  home,  not  daring  to  com- 
municate to  Lizzy  the  apprehensions  that  auda- 
cious act  inspired  within  him  ;  but  the  mischief 
had  been  done.  Even  if  the  fact  of  this  contra- 
vention of  the  law  could  have  been  concealed 
through  the  good-nature  of  those  who  witnessed 
it — which  was  more  than  doubtful,  since  Jim  had 
rendered  himself  far  from  popular  in  New  Town 
— the  culprit  would  have  thrown  away  that 
chance,  for  he  boasted  openly  of  the  deed,  aflSrm- 
ing  in  one  breath  that  he  was  an  Englishman ,  who 
owed  no  obedience  to  Kavanagh  nor  any  other 
"  Irish  body,"  and  in  the  next  that  Murphy  and 
Maguire  were  hand  and  glove  with  him,  and  would 
see  he  did  not  come  to  harm. 

The  next  morning  he  was  seized  under  Ches- 
ney's  roof,  and  carried  off  to  the  harbor,  where 
the  latter  dared  not  follow  him :  the  arrest  it- 
self might  have  been  made,  and  very  likely  was 
so,  with  the  very  intention  of  thus  getting  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  into  the  net  of  despotic 
law ;  and  though  he  would  have  run  the  risk 
had  he  himself  only  stood  in  peril,  he  dared  not 
do  so  with  Lizzy  dependent  on  him.  More- 
over, he  did  not  anticipate  any  very  severe  sen- 
tence upon  Alston,  from  the  fact  of  his  connec- 
tion M'ith  Murphy.  Lizzy,  however,  was  beyond 
measure  alarmed  and  solicitous  upon  her  broth- 
er's account,  and  at  once  hastened  over  with 
Mary  Beamish  to  Government  House.  With 
Kavanagh  she  was  sternly  denied  an  interview  ; 
but  Maguire  coolly  informed  her  that  if  her 
brother's  life  was  spared,  it  would  be  so,  as  Rob- 
ert's had  been,  on  the  condition  that  he  should 
make  a  disclosure  of  certain  state  secrets,  and  in 
the  mean  time  he  was  to  remain  in  prison.  To 
Lizzy  this  was  inexplicable,  but  Robert  under- 
stood but  too  well  what  it  meant :  James  Alston 
was  to  be  kept  in  confinement,  with  the  fear  of 
death  hanging  over  him,  until  he  should  confess 
to  some  treasonable  words  spoken  by  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor ;  and  indeed,  when  in  company 
with  his  sister,  he  had  heard  Robert  speak  frank- 
ly enough,  and  needed  no  imagination  to  invent 
them.  Whether  he  should  have  the  baseness  to 
betray  them  was  at  present  doubtful ;  but  the 
one  thing  certain,  whether  as  regarded  the  pris- 
oner's fate  or  his  own,  was  that  not  a  moment 
was  to  be  lost  in  leaving  the  inland.  The  state 
of  affairs  had  become  intolerable,  and  must  be 
put  an  end  to  at  all  risks.  He  could  now  han- 
dle the  little  boat  with  ease,  whether  with  sail  or 
oar,  and,  small  as  she  was,  had  acquired  gieat 
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confiJence  in  her.  So  long  as  the  sea  was  toler- 
ably smooth — and  it  was  now  fair  weather — he 
felt  that  she  would  float  well  enough ;  though 
any  thing  like  a  gale  would  without  doubt  sink 
her.  He  knew  his  course  to  Melbounie,  and 
made  up  his  mind  to  tempt  the  dangers  of  the 
deep,  though  it  was  but  in  a  cockle-shell,  rather 
than  trust  any  longer  to  the  caprice  of  a  mad- 
man or  the  mercy  of  a  villain.  He  had  small 
hope,  indeed,  of  reaching  the  main-land  in  such 
a  craft ;  but  it  was  not  impossible,  could  he  keep 
her  above  water,  that  he  might  fiiU  in  with  some 
passing  vessel :  in  that  case,  no  matter  what  she 
was,  nor  whither  she  was  bound,  help  for  Lizzy 
would  surely  be  obtained,  for  had  he  not  about 
him  the  money  wherewith  to  purchase  it !  At 
any  moment  he  might  be  himself  arrested,  or  the 
permission  to  enter  the  boat  withdrawn  from 
him,  and  even  this  last  desperate  plan  be  thereby 
entirely  frustrated  ;  so  he  set  about  his  arrange- 
ments at  once.  His  glass,  his  compass,  and  his 
map  he  disinterred  from  their  hiding-place,  and 
concealed  them  in  the  gig;  he  also  stored  an 
abundance  of  water  and  provisions  ready  to  place 
on  board  of  it  at  the  last  moment.  But  he  could 
not  go— he  had  not  the  heart  to  do  so— without 
acquainting  Lizzy  with  his  intention. 

"  It  is  a  wild  and  desperate  hazard,  darling," 
said  he,  having  set  before  her  both  the  perils  that 
he  was  about  to  flee  from,  and  those  which  he 
must  needs  incur;  "but  it  is  the  last  chance 
left  to  me,  and  I  must  take  it." 

"  Take  it,"  cried  she,  "and  may  Heaven  pros- 
per it ;  but  if  you  love  me,  Robert,  grant  me  one 
thing :  take  vie  with  you !" 

At  this  proposition  Chesney  was  greatly  alarm- 
ed and  distressed.  He  had  expected  arguments 
against  his  own  departure,  but  this  sympathetic 
compliance  with  it  embarrassed  him  far  more 
than  opposition  could  have  done.  The  idea  was 
hopeless,  preposterous.  To  dare  the  ocean  in  so 
frail  a  bark  himself  he  knew  to  be  perilous  in 
excess ;  but  to  permit  one  so  delicate  and  pre- 
cious to  share  that  peril  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 
And  yet  she  pleaded  hard,  and  not  without  some 
show  of  argument  and  good  sense. 

"I  could  say,  Robert,  that  without  you,  and 
knowing  the  dangers  to  which  you  were  exposed, 
life  would  be  here  intolerable  to  me ;  I  could  say 
that,  left  without  your  protection,  I  would  rath- 
er die  than  trust  myself  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
such  men  as  Maguire  and  JIurphy,  who  would 
at  once  guess  that  you  had  taken  flight,  and  take 
vengeance  upon  poor  me,  who  would  alone  be 
within  their  power;  but  you  have  thought  of 
these  things  yourself,  I  know,  though  you  have 
been  silent  on  them  for  my  sake.  Let  me  re- 
mind you  rather  of  what  you  have  forgotten: 
how  useful  my  poor  help  may  be  to  you.  I  know 
nothing  of  the  sea,  it  is  true,  but  on  the  river, 
remember,  I  have  learned  to  manage  both  sail  and 
tiller ;  the  little  boat  will  trim  no  worse,  but  the 
better,  for  my  weight,  and  even  for  the  greater 
quantity  of  provisions  that  my  presence  may  make 
necessary.   If^ou  perish,  let  me  perish  Avith you, 


which  would  be  more  merciful  to  me  than  to  bid  ™ 
me  live  on  ;  and  if,  through  Heaven's  mercy,  we  ■ 
escape,  let  us  escape  together. "  '" 

Such  were,  in  brief,  her  arguments,  which, 
backed  by  tears  and  kisses,  in  the  end  prevailed 
on  her  lover  to  carry  her  with  him.  As  Robert 
had  access  to  the  provision  store,  the  pi'eliminary 
arrangements  were  soon  completed,  and  the  veiy 
next  evening  was  fixed  upon  for  the  adventure. 
It  was  necessary  to  delay  till  after  dusk,  in  order 
that  they  should  elude  the  pinnace,  which,  without 
doubt,  would  instantly  be  sent  after  them.  But 
with  eight  hours  or  so  of  clear  start,  Robert  hoped 
that  he  would  elude  pursuit ;  once  out  of  sight 
of  the  island,  he  would  be  safe :  not  even  Ma- 
guire was  capable  of  shaping  his  course  to  Mel- 
bourne without  the  aid  of  a  compass,  and,  for- 
tunately enough,  there  was  none  such  on  the  isl- 
and save  that  which  Robert  possessed.  The 
date  of  the  fugitive's  escape  was  delayed  by  a 
curious  circumstance.  Robert,  who  had  pur- 
posely avoided  Lizzy's  company  for  some  hours, 
in  order  to  avoid  suspicion,  was  alone  in  his 
house,  making  a  few  final  preparations,  when 
suddenly  a  violent  report  shook  the  frail  tene- 
ment, so  that  the  glass  fell  from  the  windows, 
and  every  thing  on  the  shelves  was  thrown  to 
the  ground.  The  whole  population  of  the  village 
were  in  the  street  in  an  instant  to  seek  the  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomenon,  which  they  deemed 
as  before  to  proceed  from  the  explosion  of  some 
gigantic  piece  of  ordnance ;  for  the  sky  was 
without  a  cloud,  and  no  indication  of  thunder 
was  to  be  felt  in  the  atmosphere,  which  was  se- 
rene and  cool.  Lizzy  herself,  accompanied  by 
Mary  Beamish,  ran  across  to  Robert's  house, 
and,  with  joyful  cries,  averred  that  some  ship  of 
war  was  nearing  the  harbor.  He  met  them  at 
the  door,  with  an  excited  but  unjoyful  face. 

"The  sentry  is  still  on  the  hill-top,"  said  he, 
"which  shows  that  he  has  seen  no  ship.  My 
belief  is  that  it  is" — before  he  could  say  "  an 
earthquake"  another  shock  took  place,  even  more 
violent  than  before,  and  accompanied  by  a  strange 
appearance  in  the  sea ;  the  waves  were  rising  and 
roaring  upon  the  shore  like  water  that  is  about  to 
boil. 

"The  boat,  the  boat!"  cried  he,  and  rushed 
doAATi  to  the  spot  where  it  w.as  beached,  a  little 
remote  from  the  village,  followed  by  the  two 
young  women.  With  their  assistance  he  was 
able  to  drag  it  up  far  higher  on  the  shore ;  but 
they  were  only  just  in  time.  The  waves,  gath- 
ering strength  and  volume  every  moment,  swept 
over  the  very  place  where  it  had  lain  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  one  even,  the  sixth  and  largest, 
caught  themselves  as  they  fled  up  hill  before  it ; 
they  escaped,  however,  with  a  thorough  wetting, 
and  the  boat  being  laden,  was  too  heavy  to  be 
dragged  down  by  its  recoil.  After  the  sixth 
wave,  the  sea  went  back  again  to  its  usual  limits, 
but  continued  greatly  disturbed.  The  houses  in 
New  Town  were  all  more  or  less  damaged,  and 
one  or  two  swept  away :  though  there  were  no 
lives  lost,  the  people  were  in  a  state  of  great  per- 
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plexity  and  alarm,  which  Robert  in  vain  attempt- 
ed to  allay  by  assuring  them  that  the  earthquake 
was  over.  He  could  convince  none  except  Liz- 
zy and  Mary,  who  had  been  greatly  impressed 
by  his  sagacity  in  respect  to  the  danger  that 
menaced  the  boat ;  although  he  was  solely  in- 
debted for  his  knowledge  to  a  narrative  he  had 
somewhere  read  of  the  great  earthquake  at  Lis- 
bon, where  the  waves  had  risen  and  swallowed 
up  the  land.  Now  was  the  time,  when  men's 
minds  were  occupied  with  vague  terrors,  and  dis- 
inclined to  concern  themselves  with  the  affairs 
of  others,  for  the  fugitives  to  put  their  plan  into 
execution :  at  night-fall,  accordingly,  by  which 
hour  the  sea  had  resumed  its  former  calm,  Rob- 
ert and  Lizzy  stole  out  to  where  they  had  left  the 
boat,  and  proceeded  to  push  it  down  the  hill. 
As  they  were  thus  employed  a  hand  was  laid 
upon  Robert's  arm,  and  his  blood  ran  cold  within 
him.  To  be  served  with  a  writ  of  ne  exeat  reg- 
no at  such  a  momentous  crisis  would  have  gone 
nigh  to  kill  him,  and  he  expected  no  less  than 
to  see  Maguire  or  Murphy,  with  help  to  back 
them,  come  to  forbid  his  departure.  To  his  im- 
mense relief,  however,  his  eyes  only  met  Mary's 
pretty  face,  with  a  sad  sweet  smile  upon  it. 

"  So  you  are  going  away — you  two — without 
even  a  good-by  to  me,"  sighed  she. 

"  We  are,  dear  Mary,"  answered  Lizzy  :  "  we 
did  not  tell  you  of  our  intention  only  in  order 
that  you  might  be  in  ignorance  when  taxed  with 
the  knowledge  of  it  by  others.  Besides,  in  a 
few  weeks  at  farthest,  with  Heaven's  aid,  we 
hope  to  be  back  again  with  help  for  my  poor 
brother  and  for  all  of  you." 

"I  knew  Mr.  Chesneywas  going,"  saidMaiy, 
softly.  ' '  I  felt  that  the  boat  was  heavier  than 
it  should  be  when  I  helped  to  beach  it  to-day. 
'There  are  provisions  in  it,'  said  I  to  myself, 
'under  that  tarpauling;'  nor  would  he,  I  felt, 
have  shown  such  anxiety  about  the  safety  of  the 
gig,  had  he  meant  it  to  serve  only  as  a  fishing 
boat.  Yes,  I  knew  he  was  going,  and  even 
guessed  that  it  would  be  to-night ;  but  I  never 
dreamed  of  your  accompanying  him,  Lizzy." 

"Will  you  come  also?"  said  Lizzy,  tenderly. 
"There  is  room,  and  there  is  food." 

"  No,  dear,  no,"  answered  Mary.  "  The 
temptation  is  great,  but  the  people  here  will  have 
no  friend  but  me  when  Mr.  Chesney  has  gone, 
and  I  am  of  use  to  them  in  many  ways :  above 
all,  I  can  not  leave  my  mother." 

"In  a  fortnight's  time,  be  sure  we  shall  meet 
again,  Mary,"  said  Robert,  consolingly.  "Not 
one  instant  shall  be  lost  by  me  in  procuring  as- 
sistance for  you  all — for  you  above  all,  Mary," 
and  he  kissed  her  cheek,  "to  whom  we  both 
owe  so  much." 

"  You  will  do  your  best,  as  you  always  do  for 
others,"  answered  she,  gravely ;  "  but  something 
tells  me  that  the  help  will  come  too  late — that  we 
are  parting  forever.  That  is  why  I  could  not  help 
coming  here  to  say  good-by." 

After  a  few  more  words  of  consolation  from 
Robert,  which  the  girl  acknowledged  in  silence, 


with  the  same  sad  smile,  and  after  the  two 
young  women  had  affectionately  embraced,  the 
boat  was  launched,  Mary  running  into  the  waves, 
and  pushing  it  off  with  her  own  hands.  Robert 
watched  her  standing  on  the  shore  until  her  foraa 
faded  away  into  the  dusk,  every  stroke  of  his 
oars  sounding  in  his  ears  like  a  muffled  funeral 
bell.  I  think  that  Lizzy  also  knew  that  Mary 
loved  him,  and  pitied  her,  not  with  the  contempt- 
uous pity  that  some  who  have  won  the  wealth 
for  which  they  toiled  have  for  the  poor,  and 
that  some  women  have  for  their  unsuccessful  ri- 
vals, but  with  true  and  genuine  tenderness. 

"  Since  it  can  not  now  be  seen  from  the  isl- 
and," said  Robert,  breaking  the  long  silence, 
"we  can  put  up  the  sail ;"  and  he  did  so. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE    EKD    OF   THE    ISLAND. 

They  sailed  all  night,  the  sea  being  tolerably 
tranquil,  in  what  Robert  judged  to  be  the  right 
direction  ;  but  the  clouds  gathered  heavily  and 
hid  the  stars,  so  that  he  could  make  use  neither 
of  them  nor  of  the  compass.  Lizzy  was  very 
helpful  to  him  in  the  management  of  the  boat, 
and  he  allowed  her  to  do  more  than  was  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  distract  her  thoughts.  As  for 
sleep,  anxiety  forbade  her  even  to  close  her  eyes. 
At  sunrise,  which  in  these  latitudes  occurs  at 
once,  without  the  streaks  of  dawn  that  herald  it 
at  home,  they  looked  anxiously  about  them,  and 
beheld  the  island  still  lying  at  a  great  distance. 
The  wind  had  unfortunately  changed  in  the 
night,  and  their  course  with  it.  They  lowered 
their  sail  at  once,  in  hopes  to  have  escaped  ob- 
servation, and  Robert  took  to  the  oars,  and 
pulled  his  best.  But  either  the  sail  had  already 
attracted  the  notice  of  those  on  land,  or  the  gig 
itself  was  discernible  by  means  of  the  telescope. 
Before  half  an  hour  had  elapsed  their  worst  ap- 
prehensions were  confirmed  by  seeing  the  pin- 
nace leave  the  harbor,  and,  with  a  favorable 
breeze,  bear  directly  down  upon  them.  Robert 
once  more  put  up  the  little  sail,  and  rowed  as 
before  with  all  his  might,  while  Lizzy  steered ; 
but  it  was  evident  that  his  exertions  were  useless. 

"We  are  lost,"  he  murmured,  "and  I  have 
been  her  destruction."  He  felt  sure  that  Kav- 
anagh,  urged  by  Maguire,  would  condemn  Liz- 
zy to  death  for  disobeying  his  edict,  probably 
without  peimitting  him  to  speak  in  her  defense : 
nay,  if  permitted,  what  would  his  words  avail! 

Lizzy  awaited  her  fate  in  silence,  keeping  her 
loving  eyes  fixed  on  her  companion's  face ;  there 
were  no  tears  in  them  now :  English  born  and 
English  bred,  she  was  not  one  easily  to  give  up 
hope,  nor,  indeed,  was  she  so  deeply  impressed 
as  Robert  was  with  Kavanagh's  despotic  power. 
"He  would  surely  never  put  her  brother  to 
death,  though  he  might  frighten  him,  far  less  her- 
self or  Robert." 

She  was  soon  fated  to  be  undeceived.     The 
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pinnace  came  up  to  them  very  rapidly,  and  on 
her  deck  they  could  perceive  Murphy  himself, 
with  three  of  the  most  devoted  of  his  adherents. 
The  former  leveled  a  revolver  at  Robert's  head 
as  she  came  alongside,  and  bade  him  and  "  the 
deserter"  come  on  board.  There  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  obey.  The  unhappy  fugitives  were 
transferred  to  the  pinnace,  which  immediately 
put  about  for  the  island — clumsily  enough,  for 
Murphy  knew  little  of  seamanship,  and  his  men 
]ess — with  the  gig  fastened  by  a  rope  in  tow. 
Robert  was  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  thrown 
into  the  bows.  Only  one  sentence  more  was 
vouchsafed  by  JIurphy.  "It  is  lucky  for  you, 
traitor,"  said  he  to  his  prisoner,  "  that  Maguire 
was  not  in  my  place.  He  would  have  shot  you 
down  like  a  dog.  There  is  now,  however,  twelve 
hours  of  life  before  you,  since  3-ou  will  die  at  sun- 
set. As  for  this  girl,  she  will  not  be  hung,  since 
I  have  taken  a  fancy  to  her  myself;"  and  he 
looked  toward  Lizzy  with  sullen  approval. 

"Fool,  idiot,  that  I  was  1"  thought  Robert,  his 
helpless  frame  trembling  with  fur}'.  He  had  a 
pistol  in  his  pocket,  and  might  have  settled  ac- 
counts at  least  with  this  miscreant  at  the  mo- 
ment when  he  was  overtaken,  but  he  had  for- 
borne to  do  it  upon  Lizzy's  account,  and  lest  the 
other  men,  who  were  also  armed,  might  in  re- 
venge have  killed  her  on  the  spot.  Xow,  for 
her  sake,  he  regretted  that  he  had  not  done 
so.  The  poor  girl  was  sitting  in  the  stern,  with 
her  ej-es  fixed  on  the  sea,  and  her  face  pale  as 
death — the  death  which  Robert  knew  that  she 
was  meditating.  After  Murphy's  words  she  had 
made  up  her  mind  not  to  be  carried  ashore  alive. 
Presently  the  sea  became  extraordinarily  agita- 
ted, and  the  vessel,  guided  as  it  was  by  such  un- 
skillful hands,  began  to  be  unmanageable. 

"If  you  wiU  loose  my  limbs,"'  said  Robert, 
"  I  will  save  the  ship  :  otherwise  you  will  all  four 
go  to  the  bottom  sooner  than  you  expected." 

The  three  men  looked  at  Murphy,  as  much  as 
to  say,  "  There's  something  in  that." 

"The  Governor's  orders  were  that  he  was  to 
be  bound  hand  and  foot,"  mused  Murphy ;  "  but 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  to  be  brought 
back;  and  if  we  sink,  that  can't  be  done."  On 
the  whole,  he  thought  his  master's  orders — and 
he  thought  of  nothing  else— justified  him  in  cut- 
ting Robert's  bonds,  and  handing  him  the  tiller, 
not,  however,  without  this  caution,  "  If  you  do 
not  steer  direct  for  the  island,  I  will  blow  your 
brains  out." 

"I  must  steer  as  the  sea  will  let  me," answer- 
ed Robert,  cooll}'.  A  grim  calmness  had  settled 
down  upon  him :  the  thought  that  he  could  kill 
Murphy  at  any  moment  was  a  very  Considerable 
comfort,  and  whenever  he  looked  toward  Lizzy 
he  longed  to  do  so.  The  sea  still  continued  very 
rough,  notwithstanding  that  there  was  scarcely 
any  wind,  and  a  cloudless  sky.  A  wave  would 
sometimes  sweep  the  deck  from  end  to  end,  and 
the  blinding  spray  dashed  over  the  bows  like  a 
fountain. 

' '  You  are  not  steering  for  the  harbor ! "  roared 


Murphy  preser'      ,an^^         ;ring  the  butt  of  his 
revolver.  ,,..•<  ,    ,      .,    ,  . 

"  The  spray  flies  so  high  and  thick  that  I  can 
not  even  see  the  island,"  was  Robert's  quiet  re- 
ply.    "  Where  is  it?" 

Ay,  where  was  it  ?  It  had  been  seen  a  minute 
ago  about  half  a  league  to  the  southwest,  and 
now  it  was  not  visible. 

JIurphy  and  his  men  looked  out  for  it  with 
eager  eyes ;  Lizzy  lifted  up  her  head,  and  lan- 
guidly looked  about  her,  though  the  question  had 
little  interest  for  her,  since  she  never  meant  to 
set  foot  upon  the  shore.  Robert,  who  knew  the 
very  place  where  it  ought  to  be,  could  see  nothing, 
though  his  gaze  was  prolonged  and  fixed.  This 
was  the  more  exlraordinaiy,  for  at  this  time  the 
waves  began  sensibly  to  abate,  and  the  spray 
with  them.  The  sea,  and  nothing  else,  was  to  be 
beheld  on  all  sides.  Incredible  as  the  fact  seemed, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  about  it :  the  island 
was  gone. 

They  sailed  on  in  the  direct  course  in  which 
it  ought  to  lie ;  but  as  though  it  had  been  a  float- 
ing island,  with  power  of  rapid  locomotion,  it 
eluded  them. 

"There  is  some  witchcraft  in  this,"  exclaimed 
Murphy,  turning  furiously  toward  Lizzy.  "It 
is  you  who  have  done  it,  you  fair-faced  devil." 

Robert  took  out  his  pistol,  cocked  it,  and  placed 
it  on  the  seat  behind  him.  One  of  the  crew,  how- 
ever, stepped  between  the  girl  and  IMurphy. 

"  That  is  nonsense,  Dick,"  said  he.  "There 
has  been  murder  done  enough  already,  and  who 
knows  but  on  that  very  account  this  thing  has 
happened  !     Remember  Pat  Doolan  I" 

"But  the  young  masther ! "  ejaculated  Murphy, 
with  a  groan  of  agony.  "What  can  have  be- 
come of  him?  Oh,  Sir"  (here  he  burst  into  tears, 
and  turned  to  Robert  with  outstretched  hands 
and  suppliant  voice),  "I  have  done  you  wrong, 
and  meant  you  worse;  but  you  loved  the  young 
masther  once  yourself — I  know  it,  for  that  was 
why  I  hated  you — I  pray  you,  then,  for  his  sake, 
tell  me  what  has  happened !  You  know  so  much, 
while  I — I  only  know  that  I  have  lost  him !" 
With  that  he  groveled  on  the  deck,  and  would 
have  clasped  Robert's  knees  had  he  permitted 
it.  "Are  yon  sure,  are  you  quite  sure,  that  this 
is  where  the  island  was  ?" 

"I  am  quite  sure  of  that,"  answered  Rob- 
ert, gravely ;  ' '  and  what  has  become  of  it  I 
think  I  can  also  tell  you.  I  have  no  more  ex- 
perience of  such  matters  than  yourself,  but  I 
have  read  that  islands  are  sometimes  cast  up  in 
the  sea,  and  there  remain  for  many  months  and 
years,  and  then  again  are  swallowed  up  with 
shocks  as  of  an  earthquake  as  quickly  as  they 
came ;  and  such,  as  I  believe,  has  been  the  fate 
of  this  one :  at  all  events,  it  is  beyond  a  doubt 
that  underneath  us  now  is  the  grave  of  all  your 
friends,  and  some  of  mine." 

Lizzy,  notwithstanding  the  miracle,  as  it  seem- 
ed, that  had  been  wrought  for  her  deliverance, 
was  weeping  bitterly  for  the  fate  of  her  ill-starred 
brother.     Robert,  too,  hung  his  head,  thinking 
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of  the  self-sacrifi     •       one        "-t  had  pushed  his  1 
boat  oft'  but  a  few  .    ars  r      liom  what  was  then 
land,  and  were  now  tossing  unhfe-like  beneath  I 
the  wave  with  shingle  and  with  shell.     The  men,  | 
too,  were  deeply  atfected,  and  gazed  down  into  j 
the  blue  depths,  as  though  it  were  possible  to  de- 
scry within  tliem  the  forms  of  their  lost  friends  | 
— wives,  children,  comrades.     Perhaps,  poor  fel- 
lows, they  were  simple  enough  to  suppose  that 
the  island  might  presently  reappear  again,  with 


other  hand,  Kavanagh's  loss  appeared  far  other- 
wise to  him  than  to  Lizzy,  or  than  it  had  done 
to  himself  at  the  moment  of  their  own  deliver- 
ance. The  acts  of  violence  committed  by  the 
"young  masther"  from  first  to  last,  and  inclu- 
sive of  his  brother's  murder,  he  honestlv  ascribed 
to  madness,  to  which,  indeed,  they  were  doubtless 
due  :  how  far  that  madness  had  been  induced  by 
passion  and  want  of  moral  control,  and  finally  by 
drink,  was  a  question  into  which  he  dared  not 


nobody  much  the  worse.  Murphy  still  knelt  in  ',  look.  "What  he  strove  to  remember  now  was 
the  boat,  with  his  clasped  hands  before  his  face  |  only  the  drowned  man's  tenderness  and  trust. 
— a  piteous  spectacle.     Xo  word  was  spoken  for  I  Louis  had  perished  without  leaving  any  heirs,  so 


several  minutes,  passed  in  unutterable  thoughts, 
till  Robert  again  broke  silence :  "  There  is  no  use 
in  our  remaining  here,  Murphy;"  said  he,  fiimly ; 
"I  shall  now  steer  for  Melbourne." 

"You  will  do  as  you  please.  Sir,"  answered 
the  other,  in  broken  tones,  "and  these  men  will 
obey  you.  The  masther  said  that  if  any  thing 
happened  to  him,  you  were  to  be  his  successor." 

These  words  were  spoken  with  a  certain  rev- 
erential humility,  as  though  Chesney  had  actual- 
ly become  invested  vdth.  a  portion  of  that  author- 
ity which,  with  Mui-phy,  stood  in  the  place  of 
all  others  —  human  or  divine.  All  at  once  he 
sprang  to  his  feet,  and  stood  in  the  attitude  of 
one  who  listens  attentively. 

"What  do  you  hear?"  asked  Robert,  anx- 
iously. It  was  just  possible  that  another  volcan- 
ic shock,  such  as  had  doubtless  submerged  the 
island,  had  given  warning  of  its  approach,  though 
to  his  own  ear  nothing  was  apparent  but  the 
soft  splash  of  the  wave  and  the  flutter  of  the 
sail,  for  the  boat  was  almost  stationary. 

"  I  hear  his  voice,"  cried  Murphy.  "  '  Dick, 
Dick!'  he  says,  soft  and  low,  just  as  he  used  to 
whisper  when  I  was  down  with  the  fever,  and  he 
was  minding  me.  I'm  coming,  I"m  coming, 
masther ! " 

And  before  any  one  could  interfere,  the  faith- 
ful, foolish  fellow  had  placed  his  foot  upon  the 
gunwale,  and  with  tight-folded  arms  had  leaped 
into  the  sea.  He  was  a  strong  and  active  swim- 
mer, as  all  well  knew,  but  he  never  rose  again. 
Robert  would  have  given  much  to  see  him  do  so, 
for  in  that  act  of  fidelity — dog-like  or  madman- 
like though  it  might  be,  but  inexpressibly  touch- 
ing— all  the  wrongs  done  or  intended  to  him  or 
his  were  forgotten ;  but  they  watched  for  him  in 


that  the  bequest  of  the  three  thousand  pounds 
— with  the  deduction  of  that  large  proportion  of  it 
which  he  did  not  forget  to  bestow  on  the  three  sur- 
vivors from  Murphy  s  Island,  in  accordance  with 
Kavanagh's  wishes — might  fairly  be  considered 
to  be  his  own.  The  first  sum  which  he  expend- 
ed out  of  it  on  arriving  in  England  went  to  the 
purchase  of  a  marriage -ring;  and  daring  the 
time  which  the  cruelty  of  the  law  interposed  be- 
tween him  and  wedded  bUss,  he  placed  his  Lizzy 
under  the  care  of  Mistress  Mulvaney.  To  the 
former's  surprise,  and  indeed  not  a  little  to  her 
scandal,  the  widow  welcomed  him  with  a  hearty 
embrace.  "I  never  thought  to  see  you  again, 
my  brave  boy,"  cried  she,  "nor  to  hear  any  thing 
of  you,  save  that  you  had  come  to  grief;  far  less 
such  good  news  as  this;"  and  here  she  kissed 
Lizzy.  "ITou  went  away  from  my  house,  lad, 
in  very  indifferent  company :  as  to  one  of  them,  I 
ask  no  question,  for  ever  since  what  happened  at 
Falston  Hall  I  washed  my  hands  of  him.  But 
how  is  that  ne'er-do-well,  Dick  ?" 

Robert's  face  told  her  before  he  could  reply  in 
words.  The  widow  plumped  down  on  the  little 
sofa — it  was  in  the  old  smoke-room  that  the  in- 
terview took  place — and  burst  into  tears. 

"  Heaven  forgive  me  for  speaking  ill  of  the 
dead!"  cried  she;  "and  he  such  a  broth  of  a 
boy!     But  tell  me  all  about  it." 

Robert  did  not  tell  her  all,  or  perhaps  she 
would  once  more  have  altered  her  opinions;  but 
he  told  her  what  he  could  of  good  about  him, 
and  especially  concerning  his  end. 

"I  never  thought  Dick  would  overlive  his 
master,"  was  the  widow's  quiet  comment  when 
she  had  recovered  herself.  "Do  you  remem- 
ber what  you  wrote  about  him  to  your  pretty 


vain :  Murphy  had  gone  to  join  his  master.  Aft-  '  sweetheart  here,  comparing  his  fidelity  to  that 
er  half  an  hour  of  fruitless  waiting  the  pinnace  '  of  a  dog  ?  He  got  hold  of  that  letter,  and  made 
was  put  about,  and  sailed  for  Melbourne.  They  -  me  read  it  to  him  in  this  very  room ;  and  when 
•would  have  had  to  endure  much  privation  on  the  \  I  got  to  that  part  of  it,  the  poor  fellow  only  said, 
way,  even  had  they  reached  it  at  all,  since  the  store  'Well,  that's  true  enough,'  as  though  he  was 
of  provisions  in  the  gig  was  very  insufiScient  for  I  proud  of  it. 


five  persons  ;  but  on  the  second  day  they  fell  in 
with  a  vessel  bound  for  England,  which  took  them 
all  on  board.  The  terrible  and  unlooked-for  de- 
struction that  had  overwhelmed  their  friends — 
though  at  the  same  time  it  had  preserved  them- 
selves— for  some  time  overshadowed  the  lovers. 


With  his  remaining  two  thousand  pounds  or  so 
Robert  purchased  a  little  business  in  the  cabinet- 
making  line,  for  which  he  had  always  had  a  taste ; 
and  being  not  only  diligent  himself,  but  having 
a  diligent  wife  —  which  always  doubles  a  poor 
man's  gains — he  soon  became  prosperous  enough. 


Eor  Maiy  they  both  mourned ;  Lizzy  bewailed  \  The  first  article  of  any  elaboration  that  he  tnrn- 
her  brother,  for  whose  fate  Robert  could  not  be  ed  out  with  his  own  hands  was  a  tea-caddy, 
expected  to  feel  poignant  grief ;  while,  on  the  \  which  now  forms  the  admiration  of  the  patrons 
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of  Mulvaney's.  The  outside  has  succumbed  to 
the  all-pervading  influence  of  the  place,  but  the 
inside — and  this  JMrs.  I\Iulvaney  persists  in  as- 
cribing to  its  excellent  workmanship  rather  than 
to  its  contents — has  up  to  this  time  successfully 
resisted  the  flavor  of  onions.  Robert  has  one 
son,  named  after  himself.  He  would  have  called 
him  "  Frank,"  after  his  benefactor,  but  Lizzy  op- 
posed it.  "Mr.  Kavanagh  was  very  good  to 
us,"  pleaded  she,  "  I  own  ;  but  I  do  not  wish  my 
boy  to  remind  me  in  any  way,  even  in  name,  of 
a  mur — I  mean,  of  Murphy's  master. "  In  grace- 
ful return  for  this  compliance,  when  a  little  girl 
arrived  to  make  their  home  complete  in  its  do- 
mestic furniture,  her  mother  named  her  Mary. 
As  for  the  other  Mary  —  Maiy  Becher  —  so 
strangely  and  unwittingl}'  mingled  with  their 
fortunes,  nothing  could  be  heard  of  her,  though 
Robert  did  his  best  to  find  her  out.  He  felt 
that  the  least  they  could  do  was  to  share  with  her, 
should  she  need  it,  the  abundance  with  which 
they  had  been  dowered  by  him  she  had  known 
and  loved  as  Wilson.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  he  had  amply  provided  for  her  before  he 
quitted  England. 


The  Chesneys  lead  a  happy,  quiet  life,  and 
they  desire  no  other.  The  love  of  adventure 
with  which  Robert  was  one  possessed  has  been 
fully  satisfied,  and  he  is  very  reticent  conceniing 
his  past  experience.  As  a  customer  of  his  of 
some  standing,  and  admitted  in  some  sort  to 
his  familiarity,  as  being  an  amateur  cabinet- 
maker who  has  a  turning-lathe  of  his  own,  I 
gained  possession  of  the  foregoing  facts ;  but  I 
should  not  have  done  so  had  I  not,  in  addition 
to  those  pretensions,  happened  to  disclose  the  cir- 
cumstance that  I  had  been  witness  to  a  certain 
scene  at  a  tunipike  gate  near  Windsor  Forest  on 
one  stormy  winter  night,  which  was,  as  it  turn- 
ed out,  the  prologue  to  his  own  eventful  history. 
I,  too,  although  but  for  a  few  moments,  had  seen 
both  Murphy  and  Murphy's  master,  and  there- 
fore seemed  entitled  to  be  told  their  story. 

To  assert  its  truth  would  seem  to  be  to  pro- 
test too  much  ;  but  as  a  satisfaction  to  that  con- 
siderable class  of  the  community  who  "only  be- 
lieve what  they  read  in  the  newspapers,"!  may 
add  that  its  most  singular  feature — the  sinking 
of  a  populated  island — was  recorded  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  Times  within  the  last  three  years. 


THE  END. 


^Tovela  are  sweets.  All  people  with  healthy  literary  appetites  love  them— almost  all  women ;  a  vast  numhr* 
off lever,  hard-headerl  men.  Judges,  bishops,  chancellors,  mathematicians,  are  notorious  novel  readers,  as 
vv-  as  young  boys  and  sweet  girls,  and  their  kind,  tender  mothers.— W.  M.  Tuackeeay,  in  Roundabout  Papers. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


THE  EECTOK   AXD    HIS    WIFE. 


IF  the  Iiills  of  Stanbrook  were  not  dwarfed  by 
the  vicinity  of  the  Westmoreland  mountains, 
and  its  mere  reduced  to  fairy  proportions  by  the 
neighborhood  of  the  northern  lakes,  it  would 
have  a  name  for  the  picturesque,  which  at  pres- 
ent it  does  not  possess.  You  may  have  a  verj' 
pretty  property  in  land  of  your  own,  and  one 
which  would  make  you  "a  ground  swell"  in  an 
open  county,  but  if  you  happen  to  have  a  Beau- 
fort or  a  Derby  for  neighbors,  you  are  not  great- 
ly thought  of;  and  as  with  people  so  with  places. 
No  one  was  ever  invited  by  advertisement  to  take 
a  return  ticket  "to  Stanbrook"  at  five  shillings 
less  per  head  if  applied  for  on  the  previous  day ; 
no  splendid  picture,  bathed  in  the  dyes  of  sunset 
and  magenta,  ever  portrayed  that  paradise  at  a 
railway  station ;  nor  was  the  British  public  ever 
invited  by  the  genius  loci  (who  generally  keeps 
an  inn)  to  "spend  a  happy  day"  there.  Yet 
happy  days  were  spent  there  for  all  that. 

With  all  respect  for  the  purveyors  of  traveling 
for  the  million,  perhaps  our  very  happiest  days 
are  not  those  which  we  enjoy  in  companies  of 
from  fifty  to  five  hundred.  In  boyhood,  indeed, 
it  may  be  so  ;  but  in  adolescence  (or  even  later) 
two  is  the  better  number;  while  in  mature  age  it 
is  well  to  wander  over  some  fair  scene  alone,  and 
think  with  unbidden  but  not  unhappy  tears  of 
those  who  once  shared  with  us  its  pleasures,  and 
are  fled  to  that  "city  glorious,"  that  "great  and 
distant  city,"  planned  on  a  scale  of  which  no 
Board  of  Works  has  ever  dreamed.  Oh,  rare 
and  pure  is  the  breeze  upon  the  hill-top,  and  cool 
and  pure  the  breeze  upon  the  mere ;  but  when 
they  breathe  for  us  a  gracious  memory,  they  are 
airs  no  more  of  earth,  but  blow  from  heaven. 

Ah,  little  house,  still  mine,  but  emptied  of  its 
pride !  ah,  quiet  church-yard  that  infolds  it  all ! 
forbear  to  glass  yourselves  in  these  dewy  eyes. 
I  turn  from  Death  to  Life,  from  Now  to  Then, 
and  strive  to  draw  a  picture  from  the  Past. 

It  is  an  autumn  morning ;  the  mists  have  left 
the  bases  of  the  hills,  but  shroud  their  summits ; 
above  is  the  sea  of  vapor,  save  one  broad  penin- 


sula of  light  that  strikes  upon  a  little  garden,  and 
decks  its  trees  with  drops  of  diamonds,  and  sows 
its  lawn  with  pearls  and  rubies,  and  breaks  upon 
the  lake  in  flame.  It  flames  too  upon  the  win- 
dow of  the  breakfast  parlor,  so  that  Aunt  Elea- 
nor, seated  at  the  urn,  cries,  "  What  a  glare !  do 
draw  the  blind  down,  Harry." 

But  cried  Uncle  Ealph,  "Nay,  never  shut 
God's  sunshine  out  in  autumn.  Let  me  wheel 
your  chair  round ;  so,  my  dear.  If  you  knew 
how  light  became  you  and  your  rings"  (here  he 
cast  a  glance  at  me  that  twinkled  with  sly  hu- 
mor as  brightly  as  the  rings  themselves),  "you'd 
have  no  shade — except  to  cast  your  rivals  into." 

"You  are  pleased  to  be  facetious  this  morn- 
ing, Mr.  Hastings,"  was  my  aunt's  stiff  reply; 
but  she  took  his  speech  in  good  part,  notwith- 
standing. It  was  impossible  to  put  Aunt  Elea- 
nor out  by  any  overdose  of  compliment.  She 
was  near  upon  threescore  years  and  ten,  and  had 
been  a  very  fine  woman  in  her  day,  which,  in  her 
own  opinion,  was  by  no  means  over  yet.  Her 
complexion  was  still  that  of  a  young  girl ;  her 
dark  hair,  which  was  bat  slightly  tinged  with 
gray,  was  as  plentiful  as  that  of  most  girls,  and 
it  was  all  her  own.  She  was  indebted  neither  to 
rhinoceros  nor  vegetable  ivory  for  a  single  tooth. 
Her  hands  were  a  maiwel  for  her  age — so  plump 
and  white  and  small ;  and  if  there  M'ere  some 
nodosities  about  the  knuckles,  they  seiwed  the 
better  to  keep  her  rings  on.  I  doubt  whether 
any  woman  had  ever  seen  my  aunt  Eleanor  with- 
out wondering  who  would  have  those  rings  when 
she  came  to  die — a  reflection  which  never  trou-_ 
bled  the  good  lady  herself  in  the  least.  Perhaps 
(trusting  to  her  knuckles)  she  had  an  idea  they 
would  be  buried  with  her,  and  that  she  might 
make  a  figure  with  them  in  other  spheres ;  or, 
more  probably,  the  subject  Avas  altogether  foreign 
to  her  thoughts.  She  had  had  a  life  interest  in 
forty  thousand  poiinds  so  long  that  I  think  it  had 
moulded  her  character,  and  made  her  averse  to 
speculations  about  the  future. 

Do  not  let  it  be  supposed,  however,  that  Aunt 
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Eleanor  was  irreligious.  Ear  from  it.  Indeed, 
she  would  scarcely  have  married  a  clergyman — 
for  Uncle  Kalph  was  the  rector  of  Stanbrook — 
had  that  been  the  case.  ^loreover,  although  an 
essentially  worldly  woman,  she  had  many  good 
qualities,  and,  though  so  vain,  plenty  of  wits. 
It  was  said,  indeed — but  mostly  by  ladies,  who, 
I  venture  to  think,  are  not  infallible  judges  on 
such  a  point — that  she  had  more  common-sense 
in  her  little  finger  (the  only  one  without  the 
rings)  than  her  husband  had  in  his  whole  body. 
Omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico  is  no  more  invari- 
ably true  than  other  proverbs ;  and  Uncle  Kalph 
was  a  humorist.  A  more  kindly,  undesigning 
creature  than  he  never  existed  ;  and  the  wonder 
was  how  he  had  ever  committed  the  prudence 
of  marrying  my  aunt — a  lady  ten  years  older 
than  himself,  it  is  true,  but  in  all  other  respects 
so  excellent  a  match.  :My  own  conviction  is 
that  he  had  had  but  little  voice  in  the  matter. 
Up  to  nearly  forty  years  of  age  Eleanor  Raby 
had  been  walking  tlie  wood,  looking  for  a  straiglit 
stick,  when  it  suddenly  struck  her  that  she  must 
not  be  so  particular  ;  and  the  Rev.  Ralph  Hast- 
ings happening  to  fall  in  her  way,  she  had  pick- 
ed him  up  and  appropriated  him.  He  was  whol- 
ly unsuspicious  of  her  design,  imagining  her  to 
be  meat  for  his  masters — much  too  high  on  Eor- 
tune's  ladder  for  the  likes  of  him ;  but  so  soon 
as  he  was  made  to  understand  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  his  good  nature  compelled  him  to  suc- 
cumb. He  had  but  three  thousand  pounds  of 
his  own,  and  his  so-called  living,  which  brought 
him  in  two  hundred  a  year,  the  half  of  which  he 
paid  back  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  ;  the  rectorj' 
itself  had  been  but  a  poor  cottage,  till,  under  my 
aunt's  golden  reign,  it  had  blossomed  into  as 
bright  "a  bijou  residence"'  as  English  sun  e'er 
shone  on.  She  had  spent  more  money  on  the 
house  than  would  have  built  it  ten  times  over ; 
the  very  room  in  which  we  sat  had  had  a  window 
"let  in"  over  the  fire-place,  which  the  architect 
had  pronounced  to  be  "an  impossibility,"'  and 
charged  for  it  accordingh*  when  surmounted ;  and 
to  sit  with  her  small  feet  on  the  fender,  watching 
the  snow  fall  on  the  Fells,  and  reflecting  that  she 
had  had  her  will  in  spite  of  that  architect,  was 
one  of  my  aunt's  winter  pleasures.  Her  mother 
had  been  a  Frenchwoman,  and  she  ought  to  liave 
been  French  herself  bj*  rights,  so  tasteful  and 
trim  she  was,  so  shallow  and  sparkling,  so  senti- 
mentally tender,  and  so  childishly  selfish.  Tiiere 
were  only  three  persons  in  the  world,  besides  her- 
self, for  whom  she  had  any  personal  affection,  I 
believe,  at  the  time  of  which  I  write :  first,  her 
husband — I  have  a  doubt  as  to  his  being  first, 
but  I  give  him  and  her  the  benefit  of  it ;  second- 
Iv,  her  Blenheim  spaniel, Nelly,  who  was  "a  great 
invalid,"  as  her  mistress  was  wont  to  say,  and 
pushed  the  wants  and  caprices  of  invalidism  to 
extremity  ;  and  thirdly,  though  at  a  considerable 
inten-al,  her  nephew  and  biograjiher,  myself 


"  Harry,  boy,  you  don't  eat,"  said  my  uncle  ; 
"what  is  the  matter?" 

"  "Why  need  you  ask,  Mr.  Hastings  ?  He  has 
had  but  a  trout  and  two  eggs  and  a  little  cold 
beef,  it  is  true,  at  present ;  but  then,  don't  you 
remember  that  to-morrow  he  leaves  us  ?" 

"Tull  down  the  blind,"  said  my  uncle,  sen- 
tentiously ;  and  this  time  I  obeyed  him  at  once. 

"There, now,"  continued  my  aunt,  patting  my 
shoulder  graciously;  "I  am  no  longer  angry 
with  any  body,  and  least  of  all  with  you,  HaiTy. 
Let  me  have  my  own  way,  and  I  am  always  de- 
lighted. I  am  veiy  sorry  you  are  going  away. 
If  your  uncle  had  not  been  so  cruel,  you  might 
have  remained  here  all  your  days — at  least,  all 
my  days— and  written  poems  to  the  sunsets.  For 
my  part,  I  would  hke  you  to  be  a  poet,  and 
nothing  else.  It  is  so  ethereal;  now  that  is  not 
at  all  the  case  with  an  attorney." 

"  Veiy  likely,"  remarked  my  uncle;  "but 
unless  Harry  is  poet  enough  to  live,  as  Eve  Flei- 
gon  of  Clere  did,  on  no  other  nourishment  than 
the  smell  of  flowers — " 

"  How  delightful!"  interposed  my  aunt. 

"  In  summer-time,  perhaps  ;  but  when  it  came 
to  the  dahlia  season  I  should  not  have  envied 
her.  "Well,  since  Harry  has  nothing  to  depend 
upon  but  his  own  exertions,  it  is  necessary  he 
should  set  to  work." 

"  How  sad  !"  sighed  my  aunt. 

"  He  has  had  the  education  of  a  gentleman  at 
the  university,"  continued  the  rector,  looking  to- 
ward his  wife,  but  in  reality,  as  I  was  well  aware, 
intending  his  discourse  for  my  private  behoof; 
"and  I  much  regret  that  he  did  not  get  more 
out  of  it.  You  have  heard  of  a  man  being  'a 
gentleman  and  a  scholar;'  well,  unhappily,  he 
did  not  become  the  latter.  You  have  also  heard 
of  the  alternative  of  being  '  a  gentleman'  or  '  a 
fellow ;'  he,  unfortunately,  chose  the  former. 
Worse  than  all,  he  has  chosen  to  devote  his  time 
and  talents  to  the  composition  of  verse,  for  which 
he  will  never  get  a  farthing  a  foot— not  alcaic, 
but  linear  measure." 

"  Nav,  he  got  two  guineas  for  that  charming 
valentine  in  the  Illustrated  Post  last  February," 
interposed  my  aunt,  good-naturedly. 

""Well,  let  us  except  the  valentine;  a  man 
who  can  only  make  money  by  his  profession  on 
the  14th  of  February  reminds  one  of  the  Amer- 
ican gentleman  whose  calling  was  to  blacken 
glasses  against  eclipse  days.  Harry  Sheddon  will 
never  be  the  Laureate,  nor  even  procure  bread 
and  cheese  by  his  muse.  "What  profession  would 
he  choose,  then,  was  the  question  whicli  I,  as 
his  guardian,  was  bound  to  put  to  him.  He  has 
answered,  '  I  will  be  an  attorney.  I  will  be  arti- 
cled to  Jlr.  Mark  Raebuni,  at  Kirkdale.  It  is 
but  ten  miles  away,  so  that  I  can  run  over  to 
Stanbrook  and  see  you  and  my  aunt  every  Satnr- 
dav  if  you  wish  it.'  Of  course  we  wish  it.  The 
arrangement  is  most  welcome  to  me  every  way, 
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and  shows  in  the  boy  as  much  good  feeling  as 
good  sense." 

"And  these  Kaeburns — these  wretches  who 
are  depriving  us  of  our  Harry — are  coming  to 
dinner  to-day,  are  they  not  ?"  inquired  my  aunt. 

"  Certainly;  the  coach  has  just  stopped  at  the 
gate  to  leave  the  fish,  no  doubt." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  make  myself  agree- 
able to  them." 

"Nay,  my  dear,  that  is  unnecessary.  Nature 
has  taken  that  trouble  off  your  shoulders — you 
have  only  to  be  your  charming  self.  The  Kae- 
burns are  not  much  in  your  way,  it  must  be 
owned." 

"Ah,  I  know  them,"  said  my  aunt,  with  a 
little  shudder.  "The  man  is  not  so  bad,  in- 
deed, except  for  marrying  the  woman.  He  must 
have  committed  great  crimes,  however,  to  have 
deserved  her." 

"No,  no ;  Mark  is  a  good  fellow,"  laughed  my 
uncle ;  "  you  can't  judge  of  desert  by  marriages, 
else  what  an  angel  must  I  be  to  have  been  re- 
warded with  such  a  prize  as  you,  my  dear.  He 
is  an  excellent  fellow,  and  as  straight  as  a  die ; 
my  only  fear  is  that  he  has  not  quite  enough 
business  to  teach  Harry  his  trade.  Mrs.  Eae- 
burn  is  a  terrible  woman,  I  allow,  and  sets  one's 
teeth  on  edge  to  look  at  her.  I  wouldn't  kiss  her 
for  a  fifty-pound  note." 

"Indeed,  I  hope  not,"  said  my  aunt,  with  a 
toss  of  her  head ;  ' '  and  I  hope  Harry  won't. 
One  thing  is  certain,  if  he  does,  he  will  never  get 
another  kiss  from  his  aunt  Eleanor." 

"Then  I  am  quite  sure  he  won't,"  remarked 
my  uncle,  with  confidence.  "Jloreover,  she 
■would  never  give  the  fifty-pound  note ;  she  is  a 
thorough  skinflint.  To  see  her  pay  away  a  shil- 
ling is  a  most  piteous  spectacle ;  it  makes  her 
look  as  if  slie  was  drawing  out  one  of  her  finger- 
nails. You  must  give  Harry  some  provisions 
to  take  away — jams  and  hams  and  so  forth — as 
you  did  when  he  was  going  to  school,  else  I'm  cer- 
tain he'll  be  starved.  She  starves  her  own  son 
John ;  no  young  fellow  of  his  age  could  look  so 
gaunt  and  grim  and  old  if  he  was  not  starved." 

"How  can  you  think  of  going  to  live  among 
such  people,  Harry  ?"  inquired  my  aunt,  throw- 
ing up  her  jeweled  hands.  "  It  is  dreadful  even 
to  think  that  they  are  coming  to  dinner." 

"Well,  I  rather  like  Mr.  Eaeburn,  aunt,"  said 
I,  cheerfully ;  "and  John  is  a  clever  fellow,  and 
a  most  excellent  mimic." 

"  Mimic !  who  is  there  to  mimic  at  Kirkdale  ?" 
asked  my  aunt,  contemptuously. 

I  felt  very  hot  and  uncomfortable,  for  the  very 
last  time  I  had  met  John  Eaeburn  he  had  per- 
sonated my  respected  aunt,  even  to  that  very 
manner  of  her  throwing  up  her  head,  with  an  ac- 
curacy that  had  drawn  tears  of  laughter  from  me. 

"Oh,  every  body  about,"  said  I,  carelessly; 
"his  flither  and  mother,  for  instance,  and  the 
new  doctor,  Mr.  Wilde." 


"Nice,  dutiful  boy!"  obseiwed  my  uncle. 
"  However,  they  are  all  coming  to  dinner,  and 
IMiss  Floyd  with  them." 

"Miss  Floyd!"  exclaimed  my  aunt;  "who 
is  Miss  Floyd  ?" 

"  Wliy  surely  I  told  you  about  her,"  said  my 
uncle,  in  some  confusion.  "She  is  Mark  Eae- 
burn's  ward,  and,  I  believe,  his  cousin.  When 
I  took  your  invitation  to  the  Eriary — " 

"The  Pi-iory,  Uncle  Ealph,"  suggested  I. 

"Yes,  I  know  it  is  the  Priory;  but  it  ouglit  to 
be  the  Briary,  so  I  always  call  it  so — a  wilder- 
ness of  a  place,  like  the  garden  of  the  sluggard, 
and  every  thing  sharp  and  prickly  and  disagree- 
able about  it.  Not,"  added  he,  hastily,  "but 
that  Harry  will  find  himself  quite  at  home  there, 
no  doubt,  in  time." 

"But  about  this  Miss  Floyd,"  insisted  my 
aunt;  "for  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard 
of  her  from  either  of  you. " 

"Well,  Harry  ought  to  have  told  you,  though 
I  forgot  it,  since  he  knows  all  about  her." 

"My  dear  uncle!"  remonstrated  I. 

"Knows  all  about  her!"  repeated  my  aunt, 
"and  has  never  told  me  a  word  !" 

"This  is  quite  a  mistake.  Aunt  Eleanor," 
stammered  I,  "I  have  seen  the  young  lady 
once  or  twice,  it  is  true,  but  as  to  forgetting  that 
she  was  to  come  to  dinner,  I  don't  see  what  light 
Uncle  Ealph  has  to  shift  the  blame  to  my  shoul- 
ders. When  he  took  your  note  of  invitation  to 
Mrs,  Eaeburn,  with  an  apology  for  your  not  call- 
ing in  person,  she  was  rather  inclined  to  be  of- 
fended— drew  herself  up — " 

"Quite  unnecessary,"  interposed  my  aunt; 
"  she's  always  like  a  ramrod." 

"  Well,  you  see,  you  had  never  visited  her,  and 
perhaps  it  struck  her  that  you  would  not  have 
asked  her  to  dinner  if  I  had  not  been  about  to 
be  articled  to  her  husband." 

"Therein  she  shoAved  her  sagacity,"  was  my 
aunt's  quiet  comment. 

"Well,  at  all  events,  that  made  her  stiff  as 
buckram,  and  she  told  Uncle  Ealph  that  it  would 
have  given  herself  and  Mr.  Eaeburn  very  great 
pleasure  to  dine  at  Stanbrook,  but  that  his  cous- 
in, JMiss  Floyd,  was  residing  with  them — " 

"No,  no,"  interrupted  my  uncle,  laughing, 
"  you  are  spoiling  the  story.  She  said  that  they 
would  be  happy  to  come,  but  that  there  was  her 
son  Jolm. 

"  'Then  bring  him,'  said  I,  'we  have  plenty 
of  room  ;'  and,  indeed,  we  had  agreed,  you  know, 
to  ask  him. 

"  'Nay,  but  there  is  Miss  Floyd,'  said  she." 

"Mercy  on  us!"  cried  my  aunt,  "I  wonder 
you  did  not  invite  a  dozen  of  them." 

"Well,  my  dear,  you  see  it  was  like  the  flible 
of  the  fox  and  the  goose  and  the  bushel  of  corn. 
She  couldn't  leave  Miss  Floyd  alone — the  pretti- 
est girl,  by-the-bye,  I've  seen  for  many  a  day — 
and  she  couldn't  leave  her  Don  Juan  of  a  son  at 
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home — you'll  think  him  exceedingly  like  Don 
Juan — to  keep  company  with  her,  so  that,  hav- 
ing once  mentioned  the  young  fellow's  name,  I 
had  to  ask  them  all  four.  It's  only  once  and 
away,  you  know,  and  it  will  make  them  civil  to 
the  lad  here.  Then,  having  husiness  matters  to 
settle  with  Raeburn,  the  whole  affair  escaped  my 
recollection.  Besides,  I  made  sure,  since  Harry 
was  present,  that  he  would  have  told  you  all 
about  it. — "Well,  Eichard,  what's  the  matter?" 

"Oh,  please.  Sir,  the  fish!"  exclaimed  the 
man-servant,  who  had  approached  my  aunt  with 
a  frightened  look,  as  though  about  to  make  a 
confession  of  some  calamity,  and  now  gladly 
turned  toward  my  uncle  ;  "  there  has  something 
happened  to  the  salmon." 
'  "Something  happened?  What  do  you  mean, 
man?  Has  it  caught  the  small-pox?  Bring  it 
iu  and  let's  look  at  it." 

"Not  in  here,  I  beg,"  observed  my  aunt. 
"Take  it  into  the  porch,  Eichard,  and  show  it 
to  your  master.  No,  don't  you  move,  Harry ;  I 
want  to  have  a  word  with  you." 

I  would  very  gladly  have  accompanied  my 
uncle,  but  of  course  there  was  no  escaping  this 
direct  command.  I  kept  my  seat,  therefore,  and 
looked  up  at  ray  aunt  with  an  air  of  as  innocent 
surprise  as  it  was  possible  to  assume  in  such  an 
emergenc}-. 

"So,  nephew,  you  have  embraced  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law,  have  you,  to  please  Sir.  Hastings, 
and  because  by  doing  so  you  would  be  within 
reach  of  your  dear  uncle  and  aunt?" 

"Those  were  some  of  the  reasons,  Aunt  El- 
eanor." 

"They  are  all  that  I  have  heard  mentioned — 
that  is,  directly,"  observed  the  old  lady,  with 
meaning.  "  But  it  seems  the  law  has  other  at- 
tractions for  you  ?" 

"Not  many,  that  I  am  aware  of,"  answered 
I,  with  a  feeble  laugh. 

"Don't  giggle,"  was  my  aunt's  reproving  re- 
joinder. "That  is  a  girl's  trick,  which  I  con- 
clude you  have  caught  from  this  young  person 
already.  You  need  not  look  so  simple.  How 
old  are  yon,  Sir  ?" 

"  I  am  just  twenty-one." 

"Well,  at  twenty-one  a  man  does  not  forget 
that  '  the  prettiest  girl  one  has  seen  for  many  a 
day'  is  coming  to  dinner ;  I  doubt  even  whether 
your  uncle  did.  You  didn't  dare  to  tell  me 
about  her.  She  is  doubtless  a  vulgar  creature, 
of  whom  you  are  enamored,  and  yet  ashamed." 

"  I  am  not  asliamed  of  her.  She  has  nothing 
to  be  ashamed  of,"  cried  I,  rising  from  the  chair, 
and  speaking  with  indignant  vehemence.  "She 
is  as  lady-like  and  accomplished  as  she  is  beau- 
tiful." 

"Oh,  Lud,  it's  as  bad  as  that,  is  it,  Harry?" 
cried  my  aunt — then  burst  into  one  of  her  rare 
fits  of  mirth  that  sovmded  like  the  tinkling  of 
sleigh-bells.     "  Well,  well,  it's  very  natural,  and 


a  great  pity  that  such  little  dears  can't  marry  and 
settle  in  a  doll's  house  at  once.  Has  she  any 
money,  child  ?" 

''I  don't  know," said  I,  with  sullen  sheepishness. 

Then  the  silver  laughter  rose  again  and  fell 
all  about  me  like  a  fountain-song. 

"Of  course  he  doesn't  know!"  cried  she,  ad- 
miringly. "It  would  have  been  out  of  all  keep- 
ing had  he  made  inquiries  about  so  superfluous 
a  matter.  Ah,  youth!  Ah,  love  !  Ah,  me!"' 
A  look  of  inexpressible  sadness — the  reflection, 
perhaps,  of  her  own  past,  swept  over  her  furrow- 
ed face.  She  laid  a  sparkling  hand  upon  my 
shoulder,  and  in  a  voice  in  M'hich  the  shrillness 
of  old  age  was  rendered  musical  by  tenderness, 
said,  "Leave  all  to  me,  Harry.  If  the  girl  is 
worthy  of  you,  and  I  like  her,  you  shall  embrace 
— your  profession." 

I  took  her  hand — to  squeeze  it  was  impossible, 
because  of  the  rings — and  raised  it  to  my  lips. 

"Confusion!"  cried  she,  with  the  accent  of  a 
Dejazet ;  "  my  husband !" 

At  that  moment  my  uncle  had  re-entered  the 
room,  with  a  purple  face  and  a  fish  basket.  He 
held  his  disengaged  hand  to  his  side,  and  ap- 
peared half  suftbcated  with  laughter.  "  Never," 
gasped  he,  "since  the  world  was  made — never, 
at  least,  since  the  water  jvas  peopled — has  such 
a  sight  been  seen  as  this.     Look  at  it,  Eleanor !" 

My  aunt  raised  her  double  eyeglasses,  and 
gazed  into  the  basket  with  a  supercilious  air. 
"I  see  a  large  crab  and  a  fish-bone." 

"  Yes,  a  very  large  crab — a  crab  that  weighs 
six  pounds  more  than  he  did  when  he  left  town 
— and  the  bone  of  a  salmon.  The  crab  has 
boned  that  salmon." 

"What,  eaten  it  on  the  way ?"' 

"Most  certainly  he  has.  It  is  magnificent  I 
What  martyr  doomed  to  execution  has  ever 
shown  such  calmness,  what  hero  such  presence 
of  mind!" 

"Well,  we  have  the  salmon  still,"  observed 
my  aunt,  with  satisfaction,  "  since  it  is  inside 
the  crab." 

"My  dear  Eleanor,  I  am  shocked  at  you; 
that  is  the  reflection  of  a  political  economist.  [ 
Harry,  put  your  hat  on  ;  there  is  the  dog-cart  atj 
the  door.  I  must  request  you  to  drive  this  gen-| 
tleman  to  ]Morecambe  Bay,  and  put  him  carefully^ 
into  the  sea  again— somewhere  in  the  sand,  where 
he  will  be  able  to  be  quiet  and  digest  at  leisure." 

"  But,  my  dear  uncle — " 

"Yes,  I  am  sorry  to  trouble  yon,"  interrupted 
the  rector,  gravel}',  "but  I  couldn't  trust  him  to 
Eichard.  He  would  only  pretend  to  throw  him 
in,  as  Sir  Bedivere  pretended  to  throw  the  sword 
Excalibur,  and  sell  him  to  somebody  for  half  a 
crown.  A  crab  like  that  is  worth  his  weight  in 
gold,  and  shall  never  be  eaten  if  I  can  help  it." 

So  I  drove  tlie  crab  to  IMorecambe  that  morn- 
ing— a  good  eight  miles — and  restored  him  to 
his  native  clement. 


CHAPTER  II. 


ilY   SECRET. 


Mt  aunt  vras  right  in  her  view  of  -whiit  had 
been  the  magnet  that  had  drawn  me  toward  the 
legal  profession.  I  had  no  particular  liking  for 
the  law  itself,  nor,  to  say  truth,  for  any  profes- 
sion. Though  far  from  illiterate,  I  was  by  na- 
ture indolent  and  disinclined  to  application  of 
any  sort.  The  Church,  the  Bar,  the  Army  had 
each  been  presented  for  my  choice  in  turn  by 
my  good  uncle,  after  his  peculiar  manner;  not 
point-blank,  as  more  business-like  guardians 
would  have  put  them,  but  in  a  half-playful,  half- 
serious  fashion.  ' '  Archbishop,  Lord  Chancellor, 
Field-Marshal ;  come,  which  shall  it  be,  Harry  ?" 
He  had  never  pressed  the  question  home,  partly 
because  he  was  himself  as  indolent  as  I,  and  partly 
because  he  was  averse  to  lose  me.  I  had  never 
grown  weary  of  Stanbrook,  but  passed  all  my 
vacations  there  in  great  content.  I  loved  the 
great  green  fells,  the  silver  mere ;  I  shot,  I  rode, 
I  fished  ;  and  had  enough  of  geniality  of  my  own 
to  appreciate  the  rector's  humor.  We  liked  each 
other's  company  ;  and  though  he  knew  the  time 
was  come  for  me  to  put  my  armor  on  and  mix 
in  the  mele'e  of  the  world,  he  kept  me  witli  him, 
and  I  was  glad  to  stay.  I  was  his  companion 
eveiy  where,  and  helped  him  all  I  could.  In 
church  I  read  the  lessons  for  him ;  at  the  Sunday- 
school  I  took  a  class  beyond  my  powers,  lest  his 
own  knowledge  concerning  the  kings  of  Judah 
should  be  put  to  too  severe  a  test ;  and  when  he 
went  into  Kirkdale,  weekly,  to  the  Petty  Sessions, 
it  was  I  who  drove  his  dog-cart. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions — though  not 
at  the  Petty  Sessions — that  I  had  first  met  Ger- 
trude Floyd.  She  was  walking  arm  in  arm  with 
her  cousin,  John  Eaeburn,  who  introduced  her  to 
me  ;  and  my  first  thought,  as  I  well  remember, 
was  what  an  ill-assorted  pair  they  were.  For 
John  was  short  for  a  man,  and  thin  and  grim, 
though  his  features  had  great  flexibility,  and 
were  capable,  as  I  have  said,  of  simulating  the 
expression  of  persons  widely  differing  from  him- 
self; and  Miss  Floyd  was  tall,  though  daintily 


shaped,  and  beautiful  exceedingly ;  and  yet,  I 
swear,  it  was  not  her  beauty — not  the  rippling 
fall  of  her  brown  hair,  which  flowed  unrestrain- 
edly from  under  her  summer  hat ;  nor  the  liquid 
gentleness  that  shone  in  her  hazel  eyes  ;  nor  the 
whiteness  of  her  low  broad  brow  ;  nor  the  color, 
like  that  which  tips  the  daisy,  that  adorned  her 
cheeks — that  made  me  hers  from  that  eventful 
hour,  but  her  gracious  looks.  She  had  a  smile 
for  every  body — not  the  simper  that  some  girl's 
wear,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  admiration  they 
are  anxious  of  inviting^  but  a  sort  of  heavenly 
radiance  ;  as  the  genial  sun  shines  both  upon 
the  just  and  the  unjust,  so  did  she  seem  to  smile 
both  on  me  and  John.  There  are  men  who 
would  have  blamed  her  for  that ;  but  I  felt  no 
pang  of  jealousy.  It  Avas  clear  to  me  that,  out 
of  her  charity  and  .tenderness,  she  looked  thus 
kindly  on  her  cousin,  who  was  nothing  (or  at 
least  very  little)  to  look  at;  while  something 
whispered  to  my  beating  heart  that  I  had  already 
found  favor  in  her  eyes.  It  was  very  egotistic 
in  me — very  conceited,  it  may  even  be  said — but 
there  is  no  need  to  argue  upon  that  subject,  be- 
cause, as  the  event  proved,  I  was  right. 

"This  is  filr.  Sheddon,"  said  John,  with  his 
crooked  smile — he  always  smiled  from  one  side 
of  his  face,  and  I  felt  a  great  inclination  on  the 
present  occasion  to  make  him  smile  upon  the 
other — "Mr.  Harry  Sheddon,  the  poet." 

You  may  imagine  the  tone  in  which  a  budding 
attorney  in  a  country  town  would  make  such  an 
observation  as  that ;  it  was  with  the  intention, 
of  course,  of  making  me  ridiculous  in  the  eyes 
of  his  fair  companion.  I  had  had  the  imprudence 
to  publish  a  small  volume  of  immature  verse,  and 
what  is  true  of  a  prophet  in  his  own  country  was 
eminently  so  of  a  poet  in  Kirkdale.  You  can 
imagine,  therefore,  I  say,  the  tone  of  Mr.  John 
Eaeburn  ;  but  you  can  not  imagine,  unless  you 
have  heard  a  chorus  of  nightingales  by  daytime, 
the  exquisite  music  of  ^liss  Floyd's  voice,  as  she 
replied, 
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"  I  have  read  Mi-.  ShedJon's  poems  with  great 
pleasure."  If  we  had  been  alone,  I  should  doubt- 
less have  found  fit  words  to  acknowledge  tliis 
compliment ;  but  with  Jlr.  John  Eaeburn  stand- 
ing by,  I  sliowed  an  embarrassment  with  which 
he  was  pleased  to  make  very  merry. 

When  he  saw  that  I  was  really  annoyed,  how- 
ever, he  desisted.  "Come,"  said  he,  "your 
uncle  has  got  a  long  case  at  the  sessions-house, 
and  will  not  be  out  tliese  two  hours.  AVhy  not 
look  in  on  us  at  the  Priory  ?  AYe  have  had  our 
luncheon,"  added  he,  naively,  as  though,  if  that 
meal  iiad  yet  to  come,  the  circumstance  would 
have  been  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  invita- 
tion, as  indeed  it  doubtless  would.  The  Rae- 
burns  were  not  famous  for  their  hospitality. 
"When  they  gave  a  dinner  party,  it  was  said  (for 
I  had  had  no  personal  experience  of  the  fact, 
since  our  families  did  not  visit,  though  my  uncle 
had  business  relations  with  the  attorney)  that 
though  Champagne  glasses  were  placed  at  each 
guest's  side,  the  place  of  the  sparkling  liquid  was 
supplied  in  summer-time  by  flowers,  in  winter  by- 
Indian  grasses,  which  tickled  the  nose  without 
satisfying  the  palate.  It  was  a  favorite  story  of 
the  rector's,  that  he  had  once  extricated  himself 
from  the  meshes  of  Jlrs.  Raebum's  conversation 
in  Kirkdale  by  dasliing  through  the  bridge  toll- 
gate,  whereby  an  impassable  gulf — since  it  in- 
volved the  payment  of  a  half-penny — had  been 
placed  between  them.  And  yet  the  attorney  had 
a  tolerable  practice  in  the  district,  and  was  re- 
ported rich. 

The  Priory  was  an  ancient  mansion  of  some 
pretensions,  standing  a  little  outside  the  town, 
and  possessing  a  large  walled  garden  —  so  ill 
kept,  however,  that  it  well  deserved  my  uncle's 
name  for  it  (the  Briary) — in  which  the  fruits 
and  flowers  bore  but  a  small  proportion  to  the 
vegetables.  The  house  was  surrounded  by  a 
grove  of  ragged  elms,  which  gave  it  a  gloomy 
appearance,  and  within,  as  I  afterward  discov- 
ered, reigned  a  social  gloom  in  eveiy  chamber, 
save  those  alone  which  Gertrude  Ployd  irradi- 
ated by  her  presence.  Even  on  that  first  occa- 
sion it  struck  me  that  I  had  never  seen  a  lady 
do  the  honors  of  her  house  with  so  ill  a  grace  as 
Jlrs.  Raeburn.  She  was  tall  and  big-boned, 
though  flat  and  thin  as  a  pancake,  and  had  a 
hard,  suspicious  eye.  Nature  had  evidently  in- 
tended her  to  be  mistress  of  a  reformatory,  or 
abbess  of  a  convent,  where  the  rules  were  of  the 
severest  kind,  but  circumstances  had  restricted 
lier  sphere  of  usefulness  and  energy.  She  was 
one  of  those  women,  in  short  (of  whom  it  must 
be  owned  there  are  a  good  many),  who  at  once 
suggest  the  question  to  all  beholders,  "IIow 
could  any  man  have  married  her?"  and  when 
j'ou  saw  her  husband,  tliis  query  was  repeated, 
with  a  difference,  "IIow  could  ]\Iark  Eaeburn, 
of  all  men,  have  ever  married  her?"  For  the 
attorney,  notwithstanding  that  he   had  passed 


1  some  thii-ty  years  in  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion, had  an  honest,  good-luimored  face,  which, 
'  though  at  this  date  care-worn  enough,  must  at 
I  one  time  have  been  the  index  of  a  cheeiy  dispo- 
sition ;  and  even  now,  when  free  from  the  chill- 
ing influence  of  his  wife's  presence,  he  was  known 
I  to  sing  a  good  song  w  ith  effect,  and  would  drain 
his  glass  (with  other  people's  wine  in  it)  as  freely 
as  any  man, 

"So,  so;  this  is  an  unexpected  pleasure,  Mr. 
Sheddon,"  said  he,  coming  in  from  his  office  to 
the  dining-room,  with  whicli  it  communicated  by 
folding-doors,  and  shaking  me  cordially  by  the 
hand. 

"An  unexpected  condescension,  I  call  it,"  ob- 
served I\Irs.  Eaeburn,  grimly.  "I  have  just  been 
i  saying  that  Sirs.  Hastings  has  never  deigned  to 
set  foot  in  the  Priory." 

"  I\[y  aunt  is  in  ver}'  delicate  health,  my  dear 
.madam,"  stammered  I,  "and  goes  out  scarcely 
any  where." 

"Of  course,  of  course,"  said  the  attorney, 
.hastily;  "that's  it,  my  dear,  that's  it.  The 
I  rector  is,  I  am  sure,  a  constant  visitor  of  ours — " 

"On  business,"  intei-polated  this  inexorable 
woman. 

"Well,  well,  on  business  or  pleasure,  it's  all 
one.  Perhaps  Mr.  Sheddon  is  here  with  an  eye 
to  business — thinks  of  being  articled  to  me,  per- 
haps, and  becoming  one  of  the  fiimily  for  the 
next  five  years ;  no,  since  he  has  taken  his  de- 
gree at  the  university,  it  will  be  only  three.  But 
he  might  do  worse,  much  worse." 

Up  to  that  instant  I  had  had  no  more  idea  of 
being  articled  to  Mr.  Jlark  Eaeburn  than  of 
being  a  Christy  Minstrel;  but  tlie  phrase,  "be- 
coming one  of  the  family,"  addressed  to  me,  as 
it  was,  with  beautiful  Gertrude  Floyd  standing 
before  my  eyes,  who  I  knew  to  be  an  inmate  of 
the  house,  attracted  me  vastly. 

"The  fee  would  be  three  hundred  guineas," 
remarked  ]Mrs.  Eaeburn,  as  coolly  as  if  she  were 
asking  me  to  take  wine,  which,  however,  she 
had  shown  no  inclination  to  do. 

"jNIy  dear,  my  dear,  that's  my  affair,"  inter- 
posed the  attoniey,  reprovingly;  "a  question  to 
be  settled  between  Mr.  Sheddon 's  uncle  and 
guardian  and  myself." 

"The  arrangement  for  his  being  here  would 
be  mine,"  continued  Mrs.  Eaeburn,  quite  unruf- 
fled. "I  could  not  think  of  taking  less  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  guineas  per  annum,  exclusive 
of  washing." 

"And  he  must  bring  a  silver  fork  and  spoon 
with  him,  which  will  not  be  returned,"  observed 
John  Eaeburn,  in  a  voice  so  like  his  mother's 
that  the  similarity  made  me  shake  with  inward 
laughter,  and  even  drew  a  suppressed  chuckle 
from  the  attorney. 

"  John,  leave  the  room,"  cried  Mrs.  Raeburn  ; 
an  order  that  he  instantly  obeyed  by  vanishing 
into  the  office.     "You  are,  doubtless,  unaccus- 
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tomed,  Sir,  to  hear  a  mother  mocked  by  her  own 
flesh  and  blood  ?" 

To  this  I  made  no  reply,  for  I  dared  not  trust 
myself  to  speak.  It  was  a  very  common  remark 
with  her,  as  I  afterward  discovered,  when  the  ir- 
repressible Jolm  ventured  on  any  mimicry,  and 
was  perhaps  made  use  of  in  refutation  of  those 
persons,  of  whom  there  were  many  in  Kirkdale, 
who  affirmed  that  Mrs.  Kaeburn  was  not  made 
of  flesh  and  blood  at  all,  but  of  cast  iron. 

"  My  uncle  has  not  yet  come  to  any  decision  as 
to  my  future  profession, "  observed  I ;  "  but  I  will 
be  sure  to  tell  him  what  you  say,  Mr.  Kaeburn." 

"  Do  so,  do,  my  lad  ;  the  rector's  a  great  favor- 
ite of  ours,  and  his  nephew  would  be  very  welcome 
to  our  circle.    Matilda,  give  him  a  glass  of  wine." 

Mrs.  Eaeburn  sighed,  and  produced  the  keys 
of  the  cellaret.  "  Will  you  have  sherry  wine  or 
sweet  wine  ?  In  the  middle  of  the  day,  perhaps 
a  ghiss  of  raisin — " 

"No,  no;  sherry,  sherry,"  interposed  the  at- 
torney, impatiently.  "Gentlemen  at  the  uni- 
versity do  not  drink  home-made  wines." 

The  hostess  shook  her  head  (which  had  a  cap 
on  trimmed  with  black  bugles)  in  a  hearse-like 
foshion,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  So  much  the  worse 
for  them,  and  for  their  friends  who  have  to  pay 
their  wine  bills,"  and  unwillingly  produced  the 
decanter. 

"Two  glasses,  my  dear,"  said  the  attorney; 
"  no  gentleman  likes  to  drink  alone." 

Mrs.  Kaeburn  muttered  an  ejaculation,  partly 
of  contempt,  partly,  perhaps,  of  incredulity — for, 
indeed,  it  was  whispered  that  the  attorney  him- 
self had  by  no  means  a  disinclination  to  that 
practice — and  produced  a  second  glass.  The 
action  was  fatal  to  her  scheme  of  economy,  for, 
while  she  turned,  her  husband  seized  the  decan- 
ter, and  took  advantage  of  its  possession  not  only 
to  fill  my  glass  up  to  the  brim,  but,  presently,  to 
help  himself  a  second  time,  notwithstanding  an 
audible  groan  of  reproof  from  his  consort. 

"  Here's  to  our  better  acquaintance,  Mr.  Shed- 
don.  I  have  often  regretted,  for  my  son  John's 
sake,  that  he  saw  so  little  of  you.  I  am  sorry 
that  I  have  no  leisure  this  morning  to  do  the 
honors  of  the  Priory;  but  Gertrude  here  will 
doubtless  show  you  at  least  the  garden." 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  consonant  with 
my  wishes  than  this  arrangement,  as,  doubtless, 
the  attorney  had  foreseen.  That  unlooked-for 
proposal  of  my  becoming  one  of  his  household 
would  scarcely  have  been  made,  I  fancy,  had  he 
not  relied  upon  her  attractions  to  make  it  wel- 
come. Its  abruptness  was  characteristic  of  his 
nature,  and,  so  far  from  the  proposition  offend- 
ing me,  I  even  felt  flattered  by  it,  for  it  was  ab- 
surd to  suppose  that  the  amount  of  my  pi-emium, 
or  the  few  pounds  a  year  his  wife  might  make  by 
my  "  keep,"  could  be  of  moment  to  a  man  in  his 
position.  . 

Miss  Floyd,  however,  I  thought,  looked  pained 


and  shamed.  She  led  the  way  to  the  garden 
without  a  word,  and  when  I  remarked  to  her 
upon  its  beauty — for  it  was  summer-time,  when 
even  the  wilderness  is  beautiful — she  made  no 
reply,  but  reverted  to  the  previous  topic. 

"I  hope,  Mr.  Sheddon,"  said  she,  "that  you 
know  my  cousin  well  enough  not  to  take  all  he 
says  quite  literally." 

"Oh  yes,"  replied  I.  "Every  body  knows 
IMark  Kaeburn  to  be  the  most  effusive  of  attor- 
neys. What  he  must  have  been  in  his  youth, 
before  the  chastening  influence  of  his  wife  miti- 
gated his  enthusiasm — " 

"For  shame,  Mr.  Sheddon!"  exclaimed  my 
companion,  smiling,  however,  in  spite  of  herself; 
"I  am  sorry  to  find  a  satirist  where  I  had  ex- 
pected a  poet.  Seriously,  though,  I  do  hope  you 
will  not  repeat  my  cousin's  proposition  to  your 
uncle." 

I  knew  very  well  that  she  was  alluding  to  the 
terms  in  which  it  had  been  made,  so  indicative 
of  the  greed  of  Mrs.  Raeburn's  nature,  but  I  af- 
fected to  misunderstand  her. 

"You  have  no  wish,  then,  that  I  should  be 
made  one  of  the  femily  at  the  Priory?" 

"Nay,  it  would  be  as  rude  to  say  that  as  un- 
becoming to  express  the  contrary.  What  con- 
cerns me  more  particularly  in  the  matter  is,  that 
my  kinsman  should  not  be  rendered  ridiculous  to 
others  by  your  representing  the  case  as  it  actually 
occurred." 

Then  for  the  first  time  the  truth  flashed  upon 
me.  The  attorney  had  been  intoxicated.  I  re- 
called his  flushed  face  and  hurried  accents ;  his 
having  been  at  home  that  day,  too,  had  not  my 
mind  been  otherwise  occupied,  ought  to  have 
struck  me  with  surprise,  since  he  was  clerk  to 
the  magistrates,  and  should  have  been  in  his 
place  in  the  sessions-house.  Miss  Floyd  had  ev- 
idently given  me  credit  for  keener  observation 
than  I  had  possessed,  and  was  now  appealing  to 
my  good  feeling  not  to  make  her  cousin's  condi- 
tion a  public  scandal.  How  sad  it  seemed  thai 
this  pure  and  fiiir  young  creature  should  have  to 
plead  in  such  a  cause,  and  that  to  a  comparative 
stranger  such  as  I !  How  melancholy  must  be 
her  days,  thought  I,  passed  in  such  a  house  as 
this,  among  companions  so  ignoble !  There  was 
one  way  only  by  which  it  was  in  my  power  to 
ameliorate  her  lot,  namely,  by  sharing  it ;  by  ac- 
cepting in  sober  seriousness  the  offer  that  Mark 
Kaeburn  had  made  to  me  in  his  cups;  and  I 
at  once  resolved  to  do  so.  It  was  a  rash  and 
impulsive  decision ;  but  I  had  really,  as  I  have 
said,  no  preference  for  one  profession  over  an- 
other, and  it  had  become  absolutely  necessary  to 
make  a  choice.  Moreover,  there  was  the  most 
beautiful  girl  1  had  ever  beheld  appealing  to  me 
with  dewy  eyes  and  a  voice  wliich  emotion  had 
rendered  tremulous.  I  was  but  twenty-one  years 
of  age  too,  and  a  poet. 

"I  shall  certainly  come  to  the  Priory,"  said  I, 
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in  a  rapture,  '•and  use  my  most  heart-felt  en- 
deavors," I  was  about  to  add,  "  to  mitigate  your 
unhappy  position,"  when  her  look  of  cold  sur- 
prise checked  me  midway,  and  made  me  stam- 
mer in  its  place — "to  become  an  attorney." 

I  had  forgotten  that  the  ardent  thoughts 
which  had  flashed  through  my  brain  had  done  so 
without  her  knowledge,  and  that  to  her  I  must 
have  seemed  to  be  merely  considering  whether  I 
should  tell  people  that  her  cousin  3Iark  had  had 
too  much  wine,  or  should  conceal  the  fact.  '"Of 
course,"  I  continued,  "what  has  happened  to- 
day will  never  be  repeated  by  my  lips ;  and,  in- 
deed, to  say  truth,  Miss  Floyd,  I  have  paid  but 
little  attention  to  it.  It  is  no  flattery  to  say  that 
in  your  presence — " 

"You  must  bring  a  silver  fork  and  spoon, 
which  will  not  be  returned, "  croaked  Mrs.  Rae- 
burn,  close  to  my  ear,  in  the  person  of  her  son 
John.  "Don't  flatter  yourselves  that  you  were 
the  only  spectators  of  the  ratification  of  the 
Ueaty,"  he  continued,  bursting  into  laughter. 
"I  was  watching  it  all  through  the  baize  door. 
I  heard  dad  evade  the  ginger  wine,  and  saw  him 
collar  the  sherry.  Oh  dear,  oh  dear,  what  a 
scene  it  wasl" 

Of  course  I  had  no  further  private  talk  with 
the  charming  Gertrude.  The  quotations  from 
The  Sensitive  Plant, v,hich  I  had  prepared  in  my 
mind  for  instant  use,  apropos  of  the  garden,  had 
to  be  suppressed,  and  nothing  but  the  merest 
commonplaces  could  be  indulged  in. 


But  I  was  only  the  more  resolved  to  seek  oth- 
er opportunities  of  speech  with  her,  and  that  as 
soon  as  possible.  Her  voice  haunted  my  ear 
throughout  that  day  like  wedding  chimes ;  the 
touch  of  her  hand,  as  she  bade  me  simple  fare- 
well, lingered  on  it  for  hours,  and  "filled  my 
pulses  with  the  fullness  of  the  spring."  From 
that  day  my  rides  had  always  Kirkdale  for  their 
object,  and  when  I  chanced  to  see  her  there,  I 
came  back  radiant  to  the  rectory,  to  be  congi'at- 
ulated  by  Aunt  Eleanor  on  my  high  spirits,  or 
rebuked  for  them,  according  to  the  state  of  her 
nerves.  If  I  did  not  meet  my  channer,  I  was 
as  dull  as  ditch-water  all  the  evening.  But  not 
a  hint  did  I  drop  to  any  human  creature  of  tiie 
cause  of  this  rise  and  fall  in  my  barometer,  but 
hugged  the  precious  secret  to  ray  heart  as  though 
it  had  been  my  Gertrude's  self,  ily  proposition 
of  being  articled  to  ilr.  Eaeburn,  though  utterly 
unexpected  by  my  uncle,  was  much  too  welcome 
to  him  for  any  expression  of  surprise,  and  so  it 
happened  that  in  but  a  week  or  two  from  my 
first  visit  to  the  Priory  it  was  arranged  that  I 
should  become  a  resident  there  for  the  next  three 
years ;  and  that,  on  the  very  day  on  which  my 
stoiy  opens,  the  Eaeburn  family,  accompanied  by 
the  object  of  my  affections,  were  to  be  the  guests 
of  my  aunt  and  uncle  at  Stanbrook. 

Little  did  I  guess,  from  the  intimacy  thus 
brought  about  by  my  own  act,  and  induced  by 
love  and  youth,  in  what  a  net-work  of  intrigue 
and  fraud  I  was  about  to  be  entangled. 
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OUE   LITTLE   DINNER   PAETT. 


I  MUST  have  been  very  much  in  love  in  those 
days,  for  I  remember  that,  throughout  that  long 
drive  to  Morecambe  Eay,  the  absurdity  of  my 
errand — the  fact  that  I  had  a  lai^ge  live  crab  in 
the  dog-cart,  Avhich  was  neither  to  be  eaten,  nor 
sold,  nor  given  away,  but  was  to  be  placed  on  a 
retired  plateau  of  sand,  near  stones,  to  which  he 
might  betake  himself,  if  so  inclined — did  not  oc- 
cupy my  mind,  though  humor  was  by  nature 
welcome  to  it.  I  had  laughed  when  my  uncle 
had  intrusted  me  with  the  task,  and  I  laughed 
again  when  I  had  accompUshed  it:  when  the 
huge,  ungainly  object  of  my  care  was  squatting 
on  the  sand  in  front  of  me,  so  astonished  to  find 
liimself  there,  instead  of  on  a  fish-monger's  slab, 
that  for  a  minute  or  two  he  could  do  nothing 
but  stare  and  slobber,  and  presently,  still  staring, 
disappeared  in  the  wet  sand,  in  a  grave  of  his 
own  digging ;  but  for  the  most  part  I  thought 
of  nothing  but  Gertrude.  Did  she  like  shell- 
fish, I  wondered,  and  should  I  be  able  to  afford  to 
give  it  her  when  we  were  married?  when  those 
three  years  of  apprenticeship  should  be  over — no 
servitude  like  that  which  Jacob  endured  for  his 
Eachel,  but  a  blessed  state  of  existence,  since  it 
would  be  passed  in  her  society — and  I  should  be 
a  full-fledged  attorney,  and  competent,  if  clients 
came,  to  mate  with  my  angel  ?  It  would  be  nec- 
essary, perhaps,  to  live  in  a  town,  but  in  the  sum- 
mer-time we  should  pass  a  month  or  two,  at  all 
events,  in  some  beautiful  district,  such  as  that  I 
was  now  traversing  —  perhaps  that  very  one. 
Oh,  to  be  driving  her  (instead  of  the  crab)  to  the 
shore  of  the  silver  sea,  that  she  might  bathe 
there  (a  salt-water  Undine),  or  to  wander  over 
the  sparkling  sands  together  (the  sea-air  could 
never  make  her  bilious  as  it  did  Aunt  Eleanor) ; 
to  be  walking  home  with  her  that  very  road,  by 
moonlight,  with  my  arm  round  her  dainty  waist, 
and  nauglit  but  the  silent  hills — and  those  at  a 
great  distance — to  watch  our  proceedings !  I  re- 
member that  drive  for  its  sweet  visions,  as  though 
I  took  it  but  yesterday,  and  how  they  were  rude- 


ly broken  in  upon  by  the  wheel  of  the  dog-cart 
coming  into  contact  with  the  fourth  mile-stone — 
which,  reminded  me  of  the  distance  on  the  road 
of  life  tliat  yet  lay  between  me  and  their  accom- 
plishment. 

In  later  years  I  have  talked  of  love  to  many 
men,  and  their  first  acquaintance  with  that  pas- 
sion, as  related  by  themselves,  has  been  some- 
thing veiy  different  from  my  own ;  the  view  that 
the  poets  take  of  it,  even  in  youth,  would  seem 
to  be  a  greatly  exaggerated  one,  when  tested  by 
the  common  experience.  If  his  Belinda  is  un- 
kind to  a  man,  he  seeks  consolation,  not  in  vain, 
in  Betsey.  Nay,  Betsey  present  has  as  great  at- 
tractions for  him  as  Belinda — kind — but  absent. 
Whether  it  was  that  I  was  really  something  of  a 
poet,  or  that  Gertrude's  beauty  was  so  superla- 
tive that  no  comparison  with  that  of  others  was 
possible,  I  did  certainly  justify  in  my  own  case 
the  most  extravagant  assertions  that  have  been 
made  concerning  the  power  of  love.  There  were 
several  young  ladies  in  our  neighborhood  who 
were  more  or  less  admired,  and  about  my  "in- 
tentions" toward  whom  I  had  been  even  rallied 
by  Aunt  Eleanor,  but  I  regarded  them  now  with 
no  more  emotion  than  if  they  had  been  of  the 
other  sex.  The  very  fiice  of  nature  was  more 
fair  to  me  since  I  had  seen  Gertrude's ;  I  beheld 
her  smile  in  the  sunbeam,  I  felt  her  kisses  (though 
she  had  never  kissed  me)  in  the  summer  breeze; 
and  in  the  night" I  trembled  with  joy  to  think 
that  she  was  but  ten  miles  away.  Imagine  mv 
transport  then,  in  the  reflection  that  that  very 
evening  she  was  coming  to  the  rectory,  and  it 
would  be  my  lot  to  take  her  in  to  dinner !  I  had 
never  sat  beside  her  yet ;  my  eyes  had  never 
yet  pastured  on  her  fair  face  at  leisure,  as  they 
might  do  a  few  hours  hence,  without  reproof; 
there  was  a  fragrance  about  her  such  as  no 
scent  could  give,  and  it  would  encompass  me ; 
her  dress  would  ripple  over  me ;  her  round  white 
arm  would  perchance  touch  mine.  Bountiful 
Heavens ! 
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I  am  tolJ  that  some  sensitive  persons,  even  in  1 
middle  age,  experience  similar  emotions  at  the  , 
prospect  of  sitting  by  a  lord ;  if  so,  I  do  not  envj'  | 
them.     It  ■was  a  sickening,  swooney  sensation  ' 
after  all,  and  for  one  thing,  I  remember  well . 
that  it  entirely  destroyed  my  appetite.     I  dress-  | 
ed  for  dinner  with  infinite  care  and  pains,  but  ! 
should  not  have  taken  half  the  time  but  for  the 
trembling  of  my  limbs.     The  arrangement  of  my 
white  cravat  in  particular  was  a  work  of  extreme  ' 
difficulty,  and  I  had  as  many  "failures"  in  it  as 
Brummel.     Then  I  tottered  down  to  the  break- 
fast-room, which  commanded  the  approach  to 
the  house,  and  flattened  my  nose  against  the 
window-pane  until  the  sudden  thought  struck  ' 
me  that  I  was  defacing  that  feature,  which  was  ; 
agonizing.     There  was  such  a  singing  in  my 
cars  that  I  did  not  hear  the  carriage  till  I  saw  it 
at  the  door — a  yellow  "  fly"  from  the  George  at 
Kirkdale,  about  which  no  pleasant  associations  ; 
bad  hitherto  lingered,  for  it  had  been  wont  to 
take  me  to  school ;  but  it  was  henceforth  to  be  a 
sacred  vehicle. 

"Harry  I"  cried  my  aunt's  voice  from  the 
drawing-room,  with  which  the  breakfast-room 
communicated,  "  why  on  earth  are  you  not  here, 
Sir?  Your  uncle  is  not  down,  and  these  people 
are  your  friends,  remember,  not  mine." 

She  had  doubtless  forgotten  for  the  moment 
all  about  Gertrude,  and  was  in  no  very  pleasant 
frame  of  mind  at  having  to  welcome  the  Kae- 
burns,  whose  acquaintanceship  she  had  always 
studiously  avoided.  Otherwise,  to  my  great  envy, 
she  was  comfjletely  at  her  ease.  I  heard  the 
shuffling  of  feet  in  the  little  hall,  the  sweeping  of 
dresses  (one  of  them  her  dress  I),  and  a  sharp 
"Stop  a  minute,  Mark,"  from  Mrs.  Kaeburn, 
whose  cap  perhaps  had  fallen  on  one  side — what 
did  it  matter  how  she  looked !  Then  the  door 
opened,  and  Eichard  announced,  "Mr.,  Sirs., 
and  Mr.  John  Eaeburn,  and  Miss  Hoyd."  I 
knew  he  had  made  some  stupid  mistake  by 
John's  giggle,  but  was  too  occupied  with  my  du- 
ties as  deputy-master  of  the  ceremonies  to  hear 
what  it  was. 

Aunt  Eleanor  welcomed  Mrs.  Raeburn  with 
the  most  polished  urbanity,  to  which  tliat  lady 
responded  by  an  acid  smile :  properly  speaking, 
she  had  no  mouth  at  all,  but  only  a  slit  between  her 
nose  and  chin,  which  it  seemed  to  give  her  pain 
to  widen.     "  So  glad  to  see  you,"  said  m\'  aunt. 

' '  So  glad  to  see  you,  madam — after  so  many 
years,"  was  the  unconciliatoiy  response. 

"Yes," sighed  ray  aunt,  quite  unabashed,  "ill 
health  has  deprived  me  of  many  pleasures.  I 
have  been  a  prisoner — to  the  house  at  least — I 
may  almost  say  for  life." 

I  had  not  been  very  studious  of  the  classics, 
but  the  phrase  "  splendide  mendax"  involuntarily 
occurred  to  me.  My  aunt  had  at  one  time  been 
a  woman  of  fashion,  and  had  not  forgotten  her 
accomplishments. 


* '  Jly  husband's  cousin  and  ward.  Miss  Floyd," 
continued  ilrs.  Raeburn.  It  seemed  to  my  sen- 
sitive ear  that  she  laid  a  particular  emphasis  on 
the  word  "ward,"  as  though  to  imply  that  her 
hand  was  at  the  attorney's  disposal. 

"  Very  pleased  to  see  you,  my  dear,"  was  my 
aunt's  gracious  welcome;  youth  and  beauty  were 
always  passports  to  her  favor,  which  surely  was 
to  her  credit,  since  she  had  herself  once  possess- 
ed and  lost  them. 

!Mr.  Raeburn  came  up  rubbing  his  hands,  a 
little  nen-ous,  but  with  a  cheerful  smile.  Mrs. 
Hastings  did  not  consider  him  quite  a  gentle- 
man, or  one  that  was  in  his  proper  place  as  a 
guest  in  her  drawing-room  ;  but,  being  there, 
he  had  nothing  to  complain  of  in  his  reception. 

As  for  Jlr.  John  (perhaps  with  the  remem- 
brance of  his  powers  of  mimicry  in  her  mind), 
my  aunt  gave  him  but  a  couple  of  fingers,  and  a 
"How  do  you  do,  Sir?"  the  manner  and  tone 
of  which  he  afterward  reproduced  to  perfection. 

"We  were  all  a  little  stiff  and  formal  till  my 
uncle  came  down,  whose  genial  influence  thawed 
the  social  atmosphere  ;  and  as,  moreover,  with  a 
desperation  that  his  sense  of  the  duties  of  hospi- 
tality could  have  alone  inspired,  he  at  once  laid 
himself  yard-arm  to  yard-arm  beside  the  majes- 
tic JNIrs.  Eaebura,  and  engaged  her  with  vol- 
lej's  of  small-talk,  I  was  able  to  get  a  few  words 
with  Gertrude.  Then  dinner  was  announced — 
it  was  always  served  to  the  moment  at  the  rec- 
tory— and  she  laid  her  little  hand  on  my  trem- 
bling ann,  and  we  were  wafted  into  the  dining- 
room  together,  as  on  pinions.  During  soup  time 
conversation  languished,  but  when  tlie  fish  peri- 
od arrived  my  aunt  explained  the  absence  of  the 
salmon  with  great  applause. 

"  Capital!  capital!"  cried  the  attorney,  helping 
himself  to  the  sheixy,  which,  in  country  fashion, 
stood  on  the  table;  "he  must  be  a  noble  crab, 
as  I  dare  say  he  will  prove.  For  my  part,  I 
think  that  a  dressed  crab  is  as  good  a  dish  as  a 
salmon." 

"  But  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  crab  is  gone  too," 
said  my  aunt,  ruefully ;  she  was  rather  ashamed.| 
of  the  rector's  eccentric  benevolence,  and  hadj 
hoped  to  have  been  spared  the  relation  of  it. 

"  Ho !  ho  !  so  somebody  ate  him  too,  did  he?" 
observed  Mr.  Raeburn.  Then  catching  the  smile 
upon  my  face,  he  added,  "It  must  have  been  a 
young  digestion  that  tackled  such  a  fellow  as 
that,  and  I  think  I  can  guess  whose  it  was." 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  "  I  made  away  with  the  whole     i 
of  it."  [ 

Mrs.  Raeburn  gasped  audibly,  and  laid  down     \ 
her  knife  and  fork.     "If  this  lad  eats  a  crab 
with  a  salmon  in  it  for  luncheon,"  was  her  pri- 
vate reflection,  "a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a 
year  is  too  little  by  half  to  charge  for  his  keep." 

"  Wiiy,  you  are  quite  a  Jonah,  Sheddon,"  ex- 
claimed the  attorney,  with  some  slight  confusion 
of  metaphor.  .    . 
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"  No,  no  !"  exclaimed  my  aunt,  *'  my  nephew 
didn't  eat  the  crab.  The  fact  is,  my  husband 
was  so  struck  with  tlie  creature's  pluck,  as  he 
termed  it,  that  he  actually  sent  Harry  to  put  it 
back  in  Morecambe  Bay." 

"  And  did  you  ?"  inquired  John  Raeburn,  with 
simplieit}'. 

"Did  he,  Sir?"  exclaimed  my  aunt,  with  in- 
dignation. "Do  you  suppose  he  sold  it  for  half 
a  crown  upon  the  sly,  and  kept  the  money  ?" 

"How  pleasant  it  must  be  to  be  rich  enough 
to  indulge  one's  self  in  such  eccentricities,"  ob- 
served Mrs.  Raeburn,  coldly. 

This  observation  annoyed  my  aunt,  I  could 
see,  even  more  than  the  remark  of  Mr.  John, 
but  she  made  no  reply. 

"Well,  the  crab  is  in  the  bay,  Mrs.  Eaeburn," 
said  my  nncle,  turning  a  little  red,  "and  will 
probably  be  caught  and  sent  to  Kirkdale ;  so  that 
you  will  have  the  benefit  of  it,  after  all." 

"  Oh,  we  don't  indulge  in  such  luxuries  at  the 
Priory,  I  do  assure  you," replied  Mrs.  Raeburn, 
shooting  a  significant  glance  in  my  direction,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "so  don't  expect  them,  young 
man."  "I  must  say,  Mr.  Hastings,  that  I  think 
you  committed  a  wicked  extravagance." 

"I  don't  see  why  you  must  say  it,  my  dear," 
expostulated  Mr.  Raeburn,  "even  if  you  think 
it." 

"I  always  speak  my  mind,  Mark,  as  j'ou 
know,"  was  his  lady's  stern  rejoinder ;  at  which 
the  attorney  sighed,  and  again  resorted  to  the 
sherry. 

"For  my  part,  I  think  it  was  very  nice  of  your 
uncle," whispered  Gertrude,  timidly,  "though it 
was  certainly  very  funny." 

This  observation  enchanted  me,  independently 
of  its  sentiments  ;  for,  since  she  said  it  was  fun- 
ny, I  was  clearly  privileged  to  smile  in  adhesion, 
and  also  to  reply  in  the  same  hushed  and  tender 
key.  How  the  general  conversation  proceeded 
from  henceforth  I  took  no  note ;  but  it  struck  me 
that  there  were  gaps  and  pauses  in  it,  and  that 
every  time  Mr.  Raeburn  spoke  it  was  with  an  ac- 
cess of  confidence  and  gayety.  The  Champagne 
glasses  at  Stanbrook  Rectory  were  neither  filled 
with  Indian  grasses  nor  suffered  to  stand  empty 
before  its  guests. 

I  was  sometimes  addressed  by  others,  of  course, 
in  which  case  I  answered  them  civilly  enough, 
but  not  without  an  eflfort ;  I  could  not  readily 
detach  my  mind  from  my  divinity.  Once,  for 
instance,  I  replied,  "  Beautiful,"  when  Mr.  Rae- 
burn asked  me  what  I  thought  of  the  new  med- 
ical man  at  Kirkdale,  Dr.  Wilde.  But  when- 
ever Gertrude  was  spoken  to  I  was  all  ears, 
and  it  did  not  escape  me  that  John  Raeburn 
twice  addressed  her  as  "Miss  Hoyd,"  in  allu- 
sion to  Richard's  mistake  in  her  introduction 
— a  jocularity  which,  considering  that  that  do- 
mestic was  waiting  at  table,  filled  me  with  un- 
speakable disgust. 

B 


John  was  one  of  those  anomalous  individuals 
who,  though  really  clever  and  quick-witted,  are 
wholly  without  discrimination :  vulgar  he  was  to 
the  backbone,  and  what  was  worse,  he  was  ab- 
solutely unaware  when  a  pleasantry  was  calcu- 
lated to  give  offense.  Nervous  persons — and 
especially  ladies — who  knew  John,  grew  hot  all 
over  when,  after  a  preparatory  grin,  he  opened 
his  mouth  for  a  sally ;  and  many  and  many  a 
time  have  I  wished  him  choked.  Such  slapdash 
humorists,  the  oracles  of  their  "office,"  or  of  the 
"commercial  room,"  bring  humor  itself  into  dis- 
repute, just  as  some  pious  folks,  who  have  more 
zeal  than  knowledge,  do  discredit  to  true  religion. 

I  am  afraid  I  must  have  become  more  and 
more  wrapped  up  in  my  fair  neighbor,  since,  when 
she  suddenly  whispered  "Hush,"  I  replied, 
"Why,  hush?"  and  the  next  instant  was  turned 
into  stone  by  my  aunt's  "Harry!  grace!"  for 
it  seemed  I  had  been  interrupting  the  rector  in 
that  function.  Moreover,  when  the  ladies  rose  to 
go,  I  was  wholly  unprepared  for  it,  having  miss- 
ed the  statelj''  bow  interchanged  between  the 
hostess  and  Mrs.  Raeburn,  and  did  not  fly  to  open 
the  door  for  them,  as  was  my  bounden  duty : 
from  which  occurred  the  absurdest  circumstance, 
for  John  Raeburn,  either  from  politeness,  or  to 
contrast  his  chivalry  with  my  neglect,  rushed  at 
what  he  thought  was  the  door,  and  opened  a  cup- 
board full  of  jam  pots,  kept  there  because  the 
preserve  closet  was  damp — a  revelation  which 
annoyed  my  aunt  beyond  all  measure. 

Among  us  men,  however,  there  was  a  roar  of 
laughter,  and  we  sat  down  to  our  wine  in  high 
good  humor.  Though  I  would  infinitely  rather 
at  once  have  "joined  the  ladies,"  I  felt  that  my 
behavior  to  Miss  Floyd  had  been  already  some- 
what exclusive,  and  was  quite  resolved  to  make 
up  for  it,  by  making  myself  pleasant  to  my  un- 
cle's guests  ;  for  which,  indeed,  little  credit  was 
due  to  me,  since  they  had  been  invited  solely 
upon  my  own  account.  Mr.  John,  too,  by  no 
means  cast  down  by  his  fiasco  with  the  cupboard, 
and  evidently  relieved  by  the  absence  of  the  la- 
dies, chuckled  over  his  walnuts  with  a  gusto  that 
could  not  have  been  exceeded  if  he  had  been  an 
ape,  and  had  stolen  thgm ;  while  the  attorney 
manifested  a  hilarious  garrulity  which,  even  had 
Miss  Floyd's  appeal  to  me  concerning  him  on 
the  occasion  of  our  first  interview  never  been 
made,  I  could  not  fail  to  have  attributed  to  the 
effects  of  liquor.  He  was  not  indeed  what  even 
the  most  ill-natured  could  have  termed  intoxica- 
ted ;  but  the  professional  caution  for  which,  de- 
spite his  good  humor,  he  was  rather  remarkable, 
had  vanished  before  the  genial  hospitality  of  my 
uncle,  and  also  perhaps  from  his  sense  of  satis- 
faction at  finding  himself  a  welcome  guest  at 
Stanbrook. 

Mr,  Hastings  was  not  only  personally  very 
popular  in  the  county,  but  his  marriage  with  my 
aunt  had  given  him  a  certain  social  position  and 
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importance  much  beyond  that  commoulj  enjoy- 
ed by  a  country  rector ;  and  though  singuLirly 
free  from  pretence  or  pride,  his  wife  had  com- 
jielled  him  to  behave  with  a  certain  exclusiveness, 
which  had  kept  such  families  as  the  Kaeburns  at 
a  distance,  and  would  without  doubt  have  con- 
tinued to  do  so,  but  for  the  accident  of  my  elect- 
ing to  be  an  attorney  at  law.  Thus  Mr.  Rae- 
burn  felt  "elevated'  in  more  than  one  sense, 
while  his  host's  genuine  kindness  of  manner 
warmed  him  into  frankness  and  confidence.  The 
sheriy  at  the  Priory  was  far  from  first  rate,  nor 
was  the  key  of  the  cellar  easily  attainable  from 
the  lady  who  was  so  good  as  to  take  charge  of  it, 
so  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  attorney  to  make 
-'a  wet  night"  of  it  whenever  he  had  a  favora- 
ble opportunity,  while  the  absence  of  his  wife  and 
master  always  gave  him  a  certain  elasticity.  His 
geniality,  moreover,  generally  evaporated  very 
harmlessly  in  a  smoking  or  drinking  song — a 
safety-valve  unfortunately  denied  to  him  on  the 
present  occasion,  lie  seldom  lost  his  profes- 
sional wariness  ;  and  never,  as  his  son  afterward 
assured  me,  had  he  been  so  communicative — and 
that,  too,  with  respect  to  his  own  aflfairs — as  on 
that  evening  over  the  rector's  mahogany.  We 
were  speaking,  as  was  natural,  about  the  law  and 
its  prospects,  when  some  guarded  expression  of 
opinion  on  the  attorney's  part  caused  my  uncle 
to  rally  him  upon  his  caution.  "Directly  one 
touches  on  the  subject  of  your  profession,  Rae- 
burn,  I  notice  that  you  shrink  into  your  shell. 
In  one  so  prosperous  and  trusted  as  yourself,  I 
can  not  understand  such  reticence — though  of 
course,  in  an  incapable  or  'shaky'  practitioner, 
it  would  be  explicable  enough.  "When  one  speaks 
of  military  matters  to  a  soldier,  it  is  as  though  he 
heard  the  call  of  a  trumpet,  and  his  tongue  is 
loosened  instantly.  Talk  to  my  Harry  here 
about  poetry,  and  he  will  astonish  you  with  his 
eloquence.  But  you  lawyers  seem  always  afraid 
of  letting  some  cat  out  of  the  bag." 

"We  don't  like  giving  advice  gratis,  you  see, 
my  dear  Sir,"  answered  the  attorney,  slily,  yet 
with  a  somewhat  disconcerted  and  embarrassed 
air;  "or,  perhaps,"  added  he,  "we  are  afraid 
lest  we  should  make  th^  law  intelligible  to  lay- 
men, and  that  the  famiharity  should  breed  con- 
tempt." 

"Upon  my  life,  I  do  think  there's  something 
in  that,"  replied  my  uncle,  frankly.  "  You  hedge 
about  every  legal  operation  with  forms  and  cer- 
emonies such  as  would  become  an  act  of  fe- 
tich-worship, rather  than  a  transaction  between 
civilized  men,  and  hide  your  meaning  in  such 
a  wearisome  labyrinth  of  terms  and  phrases 
that  every  one  shrinks  from  exploring  it ;  and 
then  you  affect  to  wonder  how  sensible  men 
can  be  ignorant  of  their  own  affairs.  Wherever 
there  is  designed  obscurity,  I  must  confess  it 
is  my  conviction  that  there  is  always  more  or 
less  of  imposture.'' 


"That  is  pretty  well  for  a  clergyman,  and  a 
steward  of  divine  mysteries,"  answered  the  attor- 
ney, roguishly, 

"Nay,  nay,  I  was  only  speaking  of  mundane 
matters,"  said  my  uncle  ;  and  then,  with  a  pleas- 
ant smile,  as  if  to  condone  his  momentary  grav- 
ity, he  added,  "  besides,  I  have  never  |ieard  a 
clergyman — at  all  events  in  the  pulpit — accused 
of  reticence.  Kow  when  you  are  in  your  pulpit 
you  have  not  a  word  to  say.  It's  the  training 
that  has  done  it — and  on  that  account  I  fear  it 
for  my  boy  here,  lest  he  should  lose  his  frank- 
ness. Why,  thirty  years  ago,  Raeburn,  I  remem- 
ber you  as  open  as  the  day,  just  like  your  poor 
brother  Alec." 

"Ay,  aj,  rector,  that  is  true  enough,"  an- 
swered the  attorney.  "Thirty — years — ago." 
He  drained  his  glass  of  port,  and  sighed  deeply. 

"He  was  your  elder  brother,  if  I  remember 
right,  was  he  not  ?"  inquired  my  uncle,  tenderly. 

"  He  was,  though  we  might  have  been  almost 
twins  for  our  likeness  to  one  another,  both  in 
feeling  and  feature ;  but  if  he  were  alive  now,  it 
is  likely,  as  you  say,  that  our  dispositions  would 
be  as  different  as  the  poles.  Ko  one  would  be- 
lieve, who  did  not  know  me  then,  of  what  enthu- 
siasm of  affection  I  was  capable.  If  the  details 
of  our  last  interview  should  be  written  down, 
they  would  be  thought  too  fancifid  for  a  romance. 
Poor  Alec!"' 

"You  have  never  heard  of  him  from  that  day 
to  this,  have  you,  Mark  ?" 

"Never,  Hastings,  never.  It  is  my  own  con- 
viction that  he  died  within  a  veiy  few  months  of 
our  parting.  That  took  place  at  Liverpool,  from  j 
which  he  sailed  next  day  to  America  to  seek  his 
fortune;  for  each  of  us  had  then  to  seek  it.  Not 
even  my  young  friend  Harry,  yonder,  with  his 
taste  for  novel-reading  and  verse-writing,  would 
ever  guess  the  resolve  that  Alec  and  I  arrived  at 
on  that  occasion." 

The  air  and  manner  of  the  attorney  had  be- 
come altogether  altered  while  he  thus  spoke,  and 
his  tone  had  a  pathos  of  which  I  had  not  con- 
ceived it  capable. 

"I  think  I  can  guess,"  said  I,  not  without  a 
feeling  of  secret  triumph  at  my  own  sagacity : 
"you  made  an  agreement  with  him  that  whoev- 
er should  die  first  should  appear  to  the  other 
and  inform  him  of  the  fact !" 

"Not  so,"  answered  tlie  attomey,  gravely, 
' '  for  what  my  brother  promised  he  would  have 
performed,  and  in  that  case  I  should  have  be- 
held him  long  ago.  No,  it  was  no  spiritual  com- 
pact, but  a  material  one,  and  yet  of  so  fanciful  a 
nature  that  it  might  well  pertain  to  another  world 
than  ours.  We  solemnly  vowed  to  one  another 
that,  when  we  met  again,  we  should  make  com- 
mon lot  of  our  fortunes — should  divide  in  equal 
parts  whatever  property  we  might  have  both  ac- 
quired in  the  interim." 

A  shrill  whistle,  which  made  my  uncle  "jump," 
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dissolved  the  silence  that  followed  this  remarka- 
ble statement. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir,"  explained  John 
Eaeburn,  "  but  I  couldn't  help  it.  Only  imagine 
how  awkward  it  would  be,  if  Uncle  Alec  was  to 
come  back  with  only  a  stick  and  bundle,  saying, 
'Divide,  divide,' like  they  do  in  the  House  of 
Commons !" 

Of  this  ill-timed  pleasantry  the  attorney  took 
no  notice,  his  thoughts,  to  all  appearance,  being 
occupied  with  recollections  of  the  past.  The 
click  of  the  decanters,  however,  as  the  rector 
passed  them  round,  aroused  hira,  and  he  helped 
himself  to  a  bumper  of  sherry. 

"  That  is  to  the  governor,"  whispered  John  in 
my  unwilling  ear,  "what  '  God  save  the  Queen' 
is  to  a  band  of  music.  When  he  has  had  his 
'whitewash'  he  never  drinks  any  thing  more." 

And,  indeed,  within  five  minutes  my  uncle's 
old-fashioned  inquiry  of  "Gentlemen,  shall  we 
join  the  ladies  ?"  was  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  we  adjourned  to  the  drawing-room. 

As  we  entered  it,  my  eye  chanced  first  to  fall 
upon  Mrs.  Eaeburn,  and  though  it  was  in  search 
of  some  one  else,  the  expression  of  her  face  ar- 
rested it.     Her  cold,  impassive  features  wore  a 


strange  look  of  anxiety  upon  them,  as  she  fixed 
her  gaze  upon  her  jovial-looking  husband. 

"  What  folly  have  you  been  committing  now  ? 
what  secret  have  you  let  out  over  your  cups  ?"  it 
seemed  to  say. 

In  answer  to  which  query  the  attorney's  flush- 
ed features  had,  to  my  fancy,  a  deprecating  air. 
"There  is  nothing  to  be  alarmed  at,  my  dear; 
but,  I  must  confess,  I  have  been  a  little  impru- 
dent in  my  confidences,  and  that's  the  fact." 

I  must  have  been  highly  imaginative  at  that 
period  of  my  life,  for  I  distinctly  remember  a 
horrible  idea  suggesting  itself  to  me  out  of  that 
supposed  dialogue  between  man  and  wife.  Was 
it  possible,  in  j'ears  to  come,  that  Gertrude  and 
I  should  ever  look  at  one  another  like  that,  or 
have  the  same  sordid  hopes  and  fears  in  com- 
mon? 

The  next  moment  I  caught  sight  of  my  dar- 
ling leaning  over  my  aunt's  blue  sofa  cushion, 
like  an  angel  on  a  cloud,  and  endeavoring  to 
grapple  with  the  mysteries  of  a  new  knitting 
stitch  which  her  hostess  was  teaching  her. 

"Here  is  Harry,"  whispered  the  old  ladv, 
slyly,  as  I  drew  near  them  ;  "you  see,  my  dear, 
he  wants  to  learn  it  too." 


CHAPTER  IV. 


A    REVELATION. 


Our  little  dinner  at  the  rectort',  though  per- 
fectly satisfactory  in  its  material  details,  which, 
thanks  to  my  aunt,  -were  always  perfect,  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  a  success  in  a  social  point 
of  view.  It  certainly  did  not  bring  the  two  fami- 
lies into  closer  connection  with  one  another.  At 
breakfast  next  morning  my  aunt  pronounced 
Mrs.  Eaeburn  to  be  a  monstrosity,  from  which 
term,  either  in  the  way  of  mitigation  or  explana- 
tion, she  was  not  to  be  moved  an  inch.  As  for 
John,  she  had  read  of  such  young  persons  in 
books,  but  had  always  thought  them  too  hateful 
to  have  a  real  existence.  While  of  Mr.  Eaeburn, 
she  could  only  say  in  his  favor  that  he  was  not  a 
whit  more  vulgar  than  she  had  expected  him  to  be. 
She  allowed,  however,  in  the  men's  case,  that 
they  were  the  victims  of  circumstances.  "When 
Harry  becomes  an  attorney,  he  will  doubtless 
grow  like  the  fatlier ;  and  if  he  had  not  gone  to 
college" — this  had  always  been  a  strong  point 
with  my  aunt,  and  indeed  it  was  to  her  views 
upon  the  matter  that  I  owed  my  university  ca- 
reer— "he  M'ould  now  be  like  the  son.  There 
must  be  attorneys" — this  in  answer  to  a  mild 
observation  of  my  uncle's  to  that  effect — "quite 
true,  my  dear,  though  it  is  much  to  be  regretted ; 
and  there  must  also  always  be  young  men  who 
are  not  brought  up  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge ; 
but  they  have  no  business  in  society,  and  if  they 
are  found  there,  ought  to  be  removed — or,  at  all 
events,  avoided." 

So  she  disposed  of  the  whole  family ;  and  when 
I  questioned  her  about  Gertrude,  she  clashed  her 
rings  together  with  a  little  shriek  of  despair. 

"  My  dear  boy,  don't  speak  of  her.  I  couldn't 
help  playing  into  your  bands  last  evening,  be- 
cause I  like  to  see  young  people  happy,  and  the 
impulse  of  the  moment  overpowered  mc.  She  is 
charming,  modest,  beautiful — any  thing  and  ev- 
ery thing  you  please  ;  but  there  is  an  insuperable 
fl*)stacle  to  my  contemplating  her  as  the  future 
Jlrs.  Sheddon — you  must  dismiss  her  from  your 
mind,  once  and  for  all,  Harry." 


"Why?" 

"How  can  you  ask  me  why?  She  is  Mr. 
Raeburn's  cousin,  and  if  you  suppose  that  I  will 
ever  submit  to  be  connected  with  that  family, 
you  don't  know  your  aunt  Eleanor." 

My  uncle's  views  respecting  our  guests  were, 
as  usual,  of  a  much  less  decisive  kind.  Mrs. 
Eaeburn  was,  indeed,  he  confessed,  "  a  gorgon ;" 
"but  what  does  it  matter,  my  dear?  there  are 
two  toll-gates  between  here  and  Kirkdale,  and 
she  will  never  call."  As  for  the  attorne}',  though 
the  rector  had  had  no  intimacy  with  him  for  years 
— their  business  relations  in  the  mean  time,  how- 
ever, being  continuous — he  had  known  him  when 
they  were  lads  together,  and  was  not  inclined  to 
pass  any  severe  judgment  on  so  old  an  acquaint- 
ance. "Whatever  he  is,  he  can  deserve  no  worse 
than  to  have  a  wife  like  that.  What  a  constitu- 
tion she  must  have  to  be  so  strong  and  tough, 
when  every  thing  must  turn  acid  with  her ! "  His 
good  nature  saw  nothing  particularly  objection- 
able in  John,  whom  indeed  that  escapade  with 
the  preserve  cupboard  had,  I  think,  rather  en- 
deared to  him.  "He's  a  pleasant  young  fellow  . 
enough,  if  he  wouldn't  whistle  at  table." 

' '  And  what  do  you  think  of  I\Iiss  Floyd  ?" 
asked  my  aunt,  whose  conversation  with  me 
upon  that  subject  had  occurred  before  my  un- 
cle had  made  his  appearance  at  the  breakfast 
table. 

"Well,  'pon  my  life,"  answered  the  rector, 
laughing,  "I  think  what  Harry  thinks.  She 
has  money  too,  you  sly  dog,"  added  he,  approv- 
ingly ;  "  ten  thousand  pounds  of  her  own,  as 
Mark  informed  me  in  a  most  unusual  fit  of  con- 
fidence. I  never  saw  him  so  communicative  as 
he  was  last  night.  A  strange  story  that  he  told 
about  himself  and  his  bi-other  Alexander,  was  it 
not?" 

"Veiy,"  observed  my  aunt,  contemptuously, 
to  whom  the  narrative  had  doubtless  been  al- 
ready communicated  above-stairs  ;  "  very  strange 
if  true ;  though  to  believe  that  your  friend  the 
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attorney  ever  acted  on  an  affectionate  impulse  is 
out  of  my  po\Yer." 

In  spite  of  these  unfavorable  sentiments  re- 
specting the  Kaeburn  family,  the  arrangements 
respecting  my  residing  with  them  had,  of  course, 
to  be  carried  out,  and  I  migrated  from  Stan- 
brook  to  Kirkdale  that  very  day. 

Sly  reception  at  the  Priory  was  bj'  no  means 
an  enthusiastic  one.  Mrs.  Kaeburn  had,  I  fan- 
cy, been  no  better  pleased  with  her  visit  to  the 
rectory  than  lier  host  and  hostess  had  been  to 
see  her  there,  for  she  never  even  so  much  as  ask- 
ed after  them,  while  the  attorney  himself  was  far 
from  cordial.  Either  from  the  sense  that  my 
premium  was  secure,  and  that  there  was  no  fur- 
ther need  to  make  himself  agreeable,  or  (which 
I  think  more  probable)  from  the  consciousness 
of  having  somewhat  committed  himself  before 
me  the  previous  evening,  his  manner  was  re- 
seiTed  and  formal.  He  wasted  no  time  in  hos- 
pitable courtesies,  but  at  once  proceeded  to  in- 
troduce me  to  my  duties,  the  sphere  of  which 
was  of  course  his  office.  This  was  a  spacious 
apartment,  built  out  from  the  dining-room,  and 
furnished  with  two  monstrous  desks  and  one 
nondescript  article  of  furniture  with  curious  legs, 
which  served  the  same  purpose,  though  it  more 
■  resembled  a  pulpit.  I  had  heard  of  persons  be- 
ing "sold  up"  by  the  lawj-ers,  and  it  struck  me 
that  this  might  be  the  rostrum  from  which  their 
goods  were  knocked  down  to  the  public. 

"  What  is  that?"  inquired  I. 

"Why,  a  desk,  of  course;  John's  desk.  He 
likes  it  high." 

The  fact  being,  as  I  aftei^ward  discovered,  that 
it  was  an  old  "upright  grand"  piano,  long  past 
service,  which  Mrs.  Raebum  had  caused  to  as- 
sume this  questionable  shape  to  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  procuring  a  new  desk  on  my  arrival. 
Many  a  time  did  John  play  on  it,  as  though  the 
keys  had  still  been  there  to  perform  their  office, 
choice  airs  of  his  own  composing.  Many  a  ser- 
mon did  he  preach  from  it,  in  imitation  of  the 
Kev.  John  Merrick,  Vicar  of  Kirkdale  ;  and  many 
a  time,  in  the  character  of  the  local  auctioneer, 
did  he  dispose  of  the  title-deeds  of  his  father's 
clients  to  an  imaginary  audience  at  exceedingly 
low  figures.  The  walls  were  lined  with  shelves, 
on  which  reposed  tin  boxes,  each  containing 
some  precious  parchment,  labeled  without,  Kirk- 
dale Manor  Trust,  Hawley  Estate,  Lord  Bel- 
combe's  Deeds,  etc. 

"Why,  3-ou  have  every  body  in  the  county  for 
your  clients,  Mr.  Eaeburn,"  said  I. 

"  Well,  pretty  near  all  the  good  names,  Sir. 
There's  your  uncle  Ealph's,  you  see.  His  fa- 
ther, the  late  rector,  did  business  with  my  fa- 
ther, and  I  hope  his  nephew  and  my  son  will 
be  equally  good  friends.  Yes,  yes,  for  a  mere 
local  lawyer,  he  will  have  a  tolerable  practice,  I 
flatter  myself"  The  mention  of  my  uncle's  name 
seemed  to  have  mellowed  the  attorney. 


"What  is  that  box  with  West  Indies  on  it  ?" 
asked  I ;   "  they  are  not  in  the  county." 

"Well,  John  calls  it  'Hot  Pickles,'"  repHed 
Mr.  Eaeburn,  with  a  grim  smile;  "for  the  fact 
is,  it  is  rather  a  warm  subject.  There  lie  my 
wife's  titles  to  her  West  India  estates,  which  are 
no  longer  in  existence.  If  you  want  to  air 
your  legal  knowledge  in  this  house,  never  choose 
the  Emancipation  Act  as  your  topic.  You  are 
looking  at  Miss  Floyd's  box,  and  that  reminds 
me  that  you  rather  '  put  out'  my  wife  last  night 
by  your  marked  attention  to  Gertnxde,  and  the 
poor  girl  caught  it  in  consequence.  Of  com'se 
it  was  but  natural  on  your  part ;  but  in  future 
you  must  be  more  careful.  Perhaps  it  will  be 
better  to  let  you  know  at  once  that  she  is  en- 
gaged to  John." 

Here  was  a  fiasco !  Three  hundred  guineas 
paid  out  of  my  very  moderate  fortune,  and  three 
years'  imprisonment  before  me  in  the  Briary — 
besides  the  adoption  of  a  profession  for  which,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  I  had  no  sort  of  liking — and 
all  for  nothing !  If  the  attorney  had  taken  down 
the  large  county  map  that  hung  over  the  fire- 
place, and  knocked  me  doi^-n  with  the  rollers,  I 
could  not  have  been  more  astonished,  nor  more 
prostrated. 

"Gertrude  is  my  ward,"  he  continued,  "and 
my  veto  as  to  the  disposal  of  her  hand  while  a 
minor  M'ould  have  been  absolute;' but  though 
they  were  cousins — which  Llrs.  Eaeburn  thought 
an  objectionable  circumstance  —  I  had  not  the 
heart  to  refuse  the  young  folks." 

'.'  Then  their  marriage  is  to  take  place  immedi- 
ately," observed  I,  with  as  much  indifference  as 
I  could  assume. 

"  Well,  no,  there  is  no  hurry ;  some  time  with- 
in the  next  three  years." 

A  gleam  of  hope  illumined  my  inward  gloom. 
Within  three  years  her  judgment  would  have  ma- 
tured, and  she  might  change  her  mind.  The 
idea  of  that  lovely  and  graceful  girl,  who  could 
appreciate  true  poetry,  becoming  the  wife  of  John 
Eaeburn,  was  too  terrible  to  contemplate ;  but 
then,  what  shocking  contrasts  matrimony  did 
afford !  The  head  of  my  college,  a  septuagena- 
rian, had  manied  a  girl  of  seventeen,  who  had 
been  the  cynosure  of  all  our  ej'es  in  chapel. 

Mr.  Eaeburn'^disclosure  had  taken  me  so  ut- 
terly by  surprise  for  the  moment  that  I  did  not 
question  its  authenticity.  Stunned  and  cast 
down,  I  listened  with  heedless  ears  to  his  details 
of  my  future  office  work  and  office  hours ;  but 
when  at  last  he  concluded  them,  and  had  shown 
me  my  own  apartment,  and  left  me  there,  and  I 
sat  down  to  contemplate  my  catastrophe  at  lei- 
sure, some  uncertain  lights  broke  in  upon  me. 

It  might,  of  course,  have  been  the  embarrass- 
ment of  the  topic  itself  that  had  caused  him  to 
avert  his  eyes  from  me  while  speaking  of  it ;  to 
play  with  the  ruler ;  to  use  a  tone  of  marked  em- 
phasis that  contrasted  strangely  with  his  nervous 
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manner  ;  but  it  might  also  liave  been  that  he  was 
not  speaking  the  truth — or,  at  all  events,  speaking 
something  more  than  the  truth.-  I  could  not  credit, 
upon  a  reviewal  of  what  had  passed  between  Ger- 
trude and  myself,  that  she  was  actually  engaged  to 
John  Raeburn.  No  word  of  love,  it  is  true,  had 
been  exchanged  between  us,  or  had,  even  on  my 
part,  been  actually  expressed ;  yet  she  could 
scarcely  have  been  mistaken  as  to  the  nature  of 
my  attentions,  and  these  she  had  undoubtedly 
encouraged.  The  thought  that  she  had  been 
playing  into  the  attorney's  hands,  merely  to  in- 
sure my  becoming  his  articled  clerk,  flushed  my 
cheek  with  shame  for  having  entertained  it  even 
for  an  instant,  and. was  dismissed  at  once  and 
forever.  No ;  whatever  arts  had  been  used  in 
that  procedure,  she  at  least  was  guiltless  of  them, 
though  she  might  have  been  the  innocent  instru- 
ment of  others.  Perhaps  Mr.  Eaebum  thought 
to  pocket  my  three  hundred  guineas,  and  at  the 
same  time  rid  himself  of  an  unwelcome  pupil,  by 
this  unlooked-for  revelation.  In  that  case  I 
would  show  him  that  I  was  tenacious  of  my 
rights,  resolute  to  have  my  money's  worth,  and 
so  far  evidence  a  capacity  for  my  new  calling. 
I  would  not  be  starved  out  of  my  present  quar- 
ters, though  Mrs.  Kaeburn  should  diet  me  on 
home-made  wine  and  periwinkles ;  and,  above 
all,  I  would  seek  an  early  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing from  Miss  Floyd's  own  lips  whether  her  guard- 
ian had  told  the  truth  or  lies. 

In  the  drawing-room  I  found  the  whole  family 
assembled,  awaiting  the  announcement  of  dinner, 
which  was  at  the  Briaiy  a  movable  feast,  varying 
with  the  seasons ;  being  in  summer-time  at  the 
fashionable  hour  of  seven,  in  the  autumn  at  six 
and  five,  and  in  the  winter  at  three,  the  object  of 
which  complicated  arrangement  was  to  avoid  the 
necessity  and  consequent  expense  of  dining  by 
candle-light.  Miss  Floyd  rose  to  meet  me  with 
a  quiet  smile  and  the  very  faintest  change  of 
color ;  if  her  manner  was  not  absolutely  cordial, 
it  was  as  much  so  as,  considering  the  presence  in 
which  we  stood,  it  could  have  been  expected  to 
be ;  and  when  I  pressed  her  hand,  the  pressure 
—and  I  watched  for  it  as  a  doctor  watches  for  a 
beat  of  pulse  —  was  perceptibly  returned.  It 
might  have  been  but  as .  a  sign  of  welcome, 
though  even  so  I  should  have  been  thankful  for 
it ;  but  my  heart,  which  had  been  low  and  cold, 
leaped  up  at  that  touch,  like  flame  from  ashes, 
taking  it  as  a  more  tender  token.  Her  speech 
was  gentle  as  usual,  but  quite  unembarrassed ; 
so  that  of  one  of  two  things  I  felt  convinced — 
either  Mrs.  Raeburn  had  not  rebuked  her  for  my 
conduct  of  the  previous  evening,  in  which  case 
her  husband  had  told  me  an  untruth,  that  had 
probably  been  but  one  out  of  many ;  or  if  she 
had,  that  it  had  had  no  effect  upon  her.  Of  the 
two,  I  inclined  to  the  latter  opinion,  for  I  knew 
that  Gertrude  had  a  spirit  of  her  own  that  would 
resist  unjustifiable  censure,  while  the  fact  of  her 


pecuniarj'  independence  placed  her  out  of  the 
reach  of  absolute  harslmess.  To  her  ser^'ants,  to 
her  husband,  to  everv-  one  over  whom  she  could 
exercise  supremacy,  Mrs.  llaeburn's  manner  was 
dictatorial ;  to  her  equals,  or  those  she  fancied 
to  be  her  equals,  it  was  morose  and  taciturn ;  but 
to  Gertrude  she  was  always  patronizingly  civil. 
She  did  not,  indeed,  call  her  "Gerty,"  as  John 
Raeburn  did,  but  she  termed  her  "cousin" — 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  she  was  not — and  in 
the  morning  and  at  night  she  applied  that  gash 
between  her  chin  and  nose  to  Miss  Floyd's  cheek 
(like  a  pike  smelling  at  a  water-lily)  in  motherly 
salutation. 

It  devolved  on  me,  of  course,  to  take  Mrs. 
Raeburn  in  to  dinner,  her  husband  followed  with 
Gertrude,  and  behind  came  John,  with  a  min- 
cing gait,  in  supposed  imitation  of  the  ladies,  that 
turned  the  servant -girl  in  waiting  purple  with 
suppressed  mirth.  To  my  chagrin,  I  was  placed 
by  myself  at  IMrs.  Raeburn's  right  hand,  while 
Gertrude. sat  opposite  with  John.  This,  how- 
ever, I  reflected,  Avas  no  less  than  what  was  to 
be  expected  from  ]\Ir.  Raeburn's  announcement, 
whether  true  or  not ;  and  certainly  my  vis-a-vis 
did  not  conduct  themselves,  at  least  to  my  think- 
ing, as  engaged  persons.  If  a  single  covert 
glance  had  been  exchanged  between  them ;  if 
their  hands  had  strayed  together  for  one  instant 
below  the  table-cloth ;  if,  with  a  stolid  glance  at 
his  father's  picture  on  the  wall,  John  had  even 
ventured  to  press  her  fairy  foot  with  his  own — I 
should  without  doubt  have  been  cognizant  of  it, 
so  strict  was  my  watch  upon  them ;  but  none  of 
these  significant  events  occurred.  They  seemed 
on  intimate  terms,  indeed,  but  only  such  as  might 
be  looked  for  in  the  case  of  two  young  people 
living  under  the  same  roof,  and  related — although, 
indeed,  but  distantly— to  one  another.  Had  I 
not  already  been  acquainted  with  John  Raeburn,' 
his  total  freedom  from  embarrassment  would 
have  convinced  me  that  there  was  "nothing  be- 
tween them  ;"  but  that  symptom  was  in  his  case 
not  to  be  depended  upon.  .  He  would  have  been 
just  as  free  and  easy  in  his  manners  if  he  had 
been  accepted  yesterday,  or  had  been  refused,  or 
if  he  was  going  to  marry  his  fair  neighbor  on  the 
moiTow. 

Our  dinner  had  one  merit — it  was  not  preten- 
tious.    There  were  two  small  soles,  which  being 
set  before  my  hostess,  I  off'ered  to  carve,  a  prop- 
osition which  to  my  great  satisfaction  slie  de- 
clined.    It  required  a  mathematical  genius  to 
divide  them  into  five  portions,  and  yet  leave  a 
fragment  on  the  dish.     There  was  a  boiled  scrag- 
end  of  mutton,  which  was  a  dire  cause  of  dis- 
composure to  me,  since  it  naturally  suggested  ca- 
I  per-sauce ;  and  when  I  asked  for  it,  there  was 
none.      "  Cook  has   forgotten  it,  I'm  afraid," 
■  said  my  host,  apologetically.     "  The  cook  has 
done  nothing  of  the  kind,"  was  his  wife's  stem 
,  rejoinder.    "  In  this  house,  Mr.  Sheddon,  though 
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I  trust  you  will  find  every  tliin<T  good  and  whole- 
some of  its  kind,  you  will  find  no  luxuries.  We 
avoid  them  upon  princijile.  Some  people,  for  in- 
stance, indulge  in  a  profusion  of  foreign  liquors ; 
now,  in  my  opinion,  the  manufactures  of  our  own 
country  should  he  encouraged,  rather  than  those 
of  France  or  Spain  ;  so,  although  there  is  sherry 
for  those  to  whom  a  vicious  custom  has  render- 
ed it  necessary'' — here  she  shot  a  rebukeful  glance 
at  the  attorney — "  it  is  our  usual  custom  to  drink 
raisin  or  ginger  wine."  Having  had  experience 
of  the  sherry,  my  own  opinion  was  that  the  charge 
of  foreign  manufacture  could  scarcely  be  laid 
against  it ;  but,  nevertheless,  I  took  Mrs.  Eae- 
burn's  hint  and  a  glass  of  ginger  wine. 

Any  thing  more  objectionable  I  did  not  re- 
member to  have  put  in  my  mouth  since  I  had 
been  a  school-boy ;  and  I  suppose  the  expression 
of  my  countenance  betrayed  the  fact,  for  she  add- 
ed, hastily,  "It  is  a  most  excellent  stomachic." 

At  this,  John  Eaeburn,  who  was  in  the  act  of 
taking  a  dose  of  it  himself,  was  seized  with  an 
irresistible  fit  of  laughter. 

It  was  necessary,  of  course,  to  swallow  this  ad- 
mirable tonic  remedy  before  its  beneficial  attri- 
butes could  take  effect  upon  the  human  system. 


In  John's  case  this  preliminary  operation  had 
not  been  completed,  and  fur  some  minutes  I 
thought  he  would  have  been  choked. 

"  It  went  the  wrong  way,"  observed  Jlrs.  Eae- 
bnrn,  either  in  explanation  of  this  hideous  catas- 
trophe, or  as  an  apology  for  her  wine. 

"  If  it  went  the  right  way,"  muttered  the  at- 
torney, gloomily,  "it  should  go  into  the  hog-tub, 
every  bottle  of  it." 

The  observation  was  a  partially  just  one ;  but 
"By  what  an  atmosphere,"  thought  I,  with  in- 
dignation, "of  vulgarity  and  meanness  is  yon 
angelic  creature  surrounded  in  this  house!" 

I  felt  like  some  heroic  young  seaman  to  whom 
a  "  cutting  out"  expedition  has  been  for  the  first 
time  intrusted ;  and  from  under  the  frowning 
battery  of  Sirs.  Raeburn's  guns  I  swore  to  my- 
self to  rescue  the  charming  Gertrude,  to  haul 
down  her  cousin's  colors  (if  indeed  she  wore 
them)  from  the  mast,  and  to  substitute  in  place 
of  them  my  own.  I  was  not  so  sanguine  or  so 
venturous  as  to  think  of  asking  her  for  the  pres- 
ent whether  I  possessed  her  love  ;  but  I  was  re- 
solved to  know  that  very  evening  in  what  position 
she  really  stood  with  relation  to  John  Eaeburn, 
that  I  might  shape  my  course  accordingly. 


CHAPTER  V. 


.\:n-  arkiyal. 


OcR  sordid  meal  did  not  occupy  much  time ; 
nor  was  there  any  great  temptation  to  linger  over 
the  plate  of  biscuits—"  mixed,"  said  the  hostess. 
but  in  fact  consisting  of  five  small  abernethys  and 
one  infinitesimal  macaroon — which,  with  some 
mystic  preserve,  the  basis  of  which  seemed  to  be 
damaged  damsons,  formed  the  dessert.  After 
one  more  glass  of  ginger  wine,  to  which  she  must 
have  assimilated  her  constitution,  for  it  never  did 
her  any  hurt,  Mrs.  Eaeburn  thawed  a  smile  at 
Gertrude,  then  froze  again  with  dignity,  and  car- 
ried my  charmer  away  with  her  into  the  draw- 
ing-room. 

"  John,  bring  the  brandy,"  was  the  ejaculation 
uttered  by  the  attorney,  as  the  door  closed  upon 
his  wife's  majestic  figure.  "Your  mother  may 
call  that  wine  of  hers  a  stomachic,  but  I  pro- 
nounce it  stomach  ache.  I  am  sure  Sheddon 
must  be  suffering  tortures." 

John  instantly  dived  into  the  office  and  pro- 
duced a  decanter  of  what  looked  like  sherry,  and 
of  which  his  father  insisted  upon  my  partaking 
under  the  transparent  pretense  that  it  had  been 
sent  for  upon  my  account.  The  occurrence  was 
evidently  a  habitual  one,  and  when  he  had  help- 
ed himself  to  a  bumper,  the  host — for  fear,  as  I 
concluded,  of  a  sudden  inroad  from  his  better 
half — placed  the  bottle  on  the  carpet  beside  his 
chair,  as  though  it  had  been  Champagne  in  ice. 
Every  hour  that  I  had  been  at  the  Priory  seem- 
ed to  present  some  painful  illustration  of  the 
character  of  one  or  other  of  its  inmates. 

"My  host  was  a  drunkard,  my  hostess  a  Bcrew, 
John  a  clown,  only  Gertrude  was  tender  and  true," 

was  the  verdict  my  experience  passed  upon  my 
new  acquaintances,  and  which  my  habit  of  verse- 
making  cast  into  the  above  poetic  foi-m.  I  had 
plenty  of  leisure  both  for  reflection  and  compo- 
sition, for  Mr.  Raeburn  and  his  son  began  to  talk 
over  the  business  transactions  of  the  day,  which 
had  no  interest  for  me  even  when  intelligible — 
how  Farmer  Dod  had  called  about  renewing  his 


lease,  and  how  Lord  Belcomhe's  steward  had  ob- 
jected ;  how  Gaffer  Gurdon's  will,  which  he  had 
insisted  on  making  himself,  would  not  prove  very  . 
profitable  to  his  niece  by  the  time  the  law  had 
done  with  it ;  and  how  the  superintendent  of  the 
borough  police  had  been  "  squared"  by  the  land- 
lord of  the  Dove  with  Two  Heads. 

Through  the  monotonous  buzz  of  their  talk, 
which,  together  with  the  effects  of  the  unaccus- 
tomed glass  of  brandy,  was  fast  lulling  me  to 
slumber,  my  ear  suddenly  caught  the  sound  of 
wheels.  The  house  stood  quite  apart  by  itself, 
with  only  a  private  road  leading  to  it  from  the 
town,  so  that  if  any  vehicle  was  coming  that  way 
it  must  needs  be  to  the  Priory.  Any  visitor 
would  be  welcome  to  me,  as  not  only  putting  a 
stop  to  the  present  conversation,  which  seemed 
interminable,  but  as  enabling  me  to  escape  to  the 
drawing-room.  I  listened,  however,  to  the  rum- 
ble of  the  wheels  upon  the  hard  road ;  to  the 
click  of  the  entrance  gate;  and  then  to  the 
craunch  upon  the  gravel,  with  an  interest  that 
could  scarcely  have  been  warranted  by  such  con- 
siderations. Years  afterward,  when  presenti- 
ments chanced  to  be  the  subject  of  talk,  the 
unaccountable  excitement  I  felt  on  the  present 
occasion  recurred  to  me,  and  made  me  silent  in- 
stead of  joining  the  side  of  the  scoffers. 

"I  hear  a  gig,"  remarked  John,  presently. 

"  Xay,'"  said  I,  to  whom  the  sound  was  by  this 
time  quite  familiar,  "  it  is  a  four-wheeler  of  some 
sort." 

"It  is  the  brandy  that  makes  you  hear  dou- 
ble," rejoined  John,  with  his  odious  titter,  whicl 
had  this  time  a  touch  of  malice  in  it,  because 
perhaps  his  father  had  not  offered  him  a  glass.] 
The  old  man  knew  too  well  the  bitterness  of  the 
fruit  of  that  tree  of  knowledge  to  ofler  it  to  hisj 
only  son ;    and  perhaps   even  foresaw   a  time 
wherein,  even  though  he  were  yet  alive,  there! 
should  be  but  one  head  left  to  manage  affairsj 
the  intricacy  of  which  needed  careful  steeling. 

' '  It  has  passed  the  oflSce  door  and  is  cominj 
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to  tlie  house.  What  a  fool  that  little  Jeny  is ! 
he  is  always  making  some  mistake,"  said  Mr. 
Kaeburn,  peevishly,  "  They  should  put  some 
other  man  at  the  station." 

"It  isn't  Jerry  driving,"  answered  John,  who 
liad  risen,  and  was  looking  out  of  the  window. 
"It's  a  dog." 

"  A  dog  ?  you  must  be  drunk,  John !"  exclaim- 
ed his  father,  rising  also,  but  not  without  some 
difficulty. 

As  we  all  three  stood  at  the  window,  we  beheld 
this  portent :  A  railway  fly,  with  such  an  enor- 
mous bull-dog  sitting  on  its  front  seat  that  he 
absolutely  concealed  the  driver  (who  was,  how- 
ever, but  of  very  small  dimensions)  on  the  other 
side  of  him.  Above  the  fly  were  some  nonde- 
script and  shapeless  articles  of  luggage,  made  of 
some  wild  animal's  hide,  with  the  hair  outside 
(afterward  found  to  be  a  bison's).  Within  the 
fly,  and  looking  out  of  its  window,  from  which  it 
nodded  to  ns  with  an  air  of  fomiliar  recognition, 
was  a  veiy  large  scarlet  bird,  which,  from  the 
height  at  which  it  stood,  might  have  been  an  ibis, 
but  it  had  a  parrot's  beak. 

"What the  deuce  is  it?^'  murmured  the  attor- 
ney. There  was  positive  apprehension  in  his 
tone,  that  in  his  case  too  might  well  have  been 
presentiment,  but  which  I  believe  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  suspicion  that  his  vision  was  play- 
ing him  false ;  that  the  Nemesis  of  which  he  stood 
in  fear — D.  T. — had  already  overtaken  him. 

"It's  a  menagerie,"  replied  John,  quietly. 
"They  think  you  are  the  mayor  this  year,  in- 
stead of  Wilmot,  and  are  come  to  ask  pennission 
to  exhibit  in  the  Town-hall.  There's  the  pro- 
prietor— that  fellow  with  tlie  white  beard  and  the 
straw  hat — and  he  has  probably  got  a  Bengal  ti- 
ger imder  his  seat." 

The  man  alluded  to  had  left  the  vehicle,  and 
was  standing  at  the  front-door,  with  the  bird 
upon  his  wrist,  like  a  falconer  with  a  scarlet 
hawk,  while  the  driver,  evidently  in  abject  ter- 
ror of  the  bull-dog,  was  cautiously  taking  down 
the  luggage. 

"Who  can  it  be?"  reiterated  the  attorney, 
with  a  tremor  ia  his  voice  even  more  perceptible 
than  before, 

"It  is  Robinson  Crusoe,  father,"  answered 
John,  with  imperturbable  gravity.  "His  man 
Friday  is  to  arrive  by  the  next  train,  and  they 
are  come  to  stop  with  us  over  Christmas." 

It  was  clear  indeed  that  the  visitor  was  not 
making  an  afternoon  call,  but  intended  to  stay 
the  night,  at  all  events.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  "effects"  had  been  by  this  time  taken  out 
of  the  fly,  and  were  accumulated  about  him :  a 
large  brass  cage,  probably  the  residence  of  the 
parrot ;  two  small  deal  boxes  with  slits  in  them, 
as  though  to  Iwld  money  for  some  charitable  in- 
stitution; two  or  three  packages,  looking  like 
the  offspring  of  the  larger  ones,  and  equally 
shapeless  and  hairy ;  and  an  enormous  umbrella. 


"I  thought  so,"  ejaculated  John,  as  this  last 
article  made  its  appearance ;  "  you  will  soon  see 
his  two  guns  and  his  tame  goat." 

But  at  that  moment  the  front-door  opened, 
and  the  owner  of  all  these  wonderful  properties 
disappeared  within  the  house.  There  was  a 
tumult  of  voices  in  the  hall ;  the  chatter  of  the 
parrot,  the  growl  of  the  dog,  a  shriek  from  the 
maid-servant,  and  presently  the  last-named  came 
flying  into  the  room  with — 

"  Please,  Sir,  a  gentleman  wants  to  see  you." 

"What  about  ?  what  does  he  want  ?"  inquired 
the  attorney,  who  stuck  fast  by  the  window,  look- 
ing very  pale  and  embarrassed. 

"I  am  sure  I  don't  know,  Sir;  he  has  a  lot 
of  birds  and  beastesses  and  serpents  "  added  she, 
with  terrified  emphasis.  "But  missis  has  gone 
out  to  him." 

It  was  plain  that,  in  the  maid's  opinion,  there 
was  no  man,  nor  beast,  nor  creeping  thing,  whom 
her  mistress  was  not  fully  a  match  for ;  and  yet 
we  could  now  hear  Mrs.  Eaeburn's  voice  pitch- 
ed many  degrees  lower  than  her  usual  tone, 

"In  tliat  case  you  had  better  see  my  husband 
at  once,  Sir,"  she  was  saying,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment the  door  opened  and  she  entered,  followed 
by  the  stranger  and  his  myrmidons. 

It  looked  like  a  segment  of  the  procession  into 
the  ark,  and  yet  John's  simile  of  Crusoe  held  bet- 
ter than  ever,  for  the  parrot  had  left  the  stran- 
ger's wrist  and  was  sitting  upon  his  shoulder. 
He  was  a  fine,  handsome  fellow,  though  his  face, 
bronzed  by  a  tropical  sun,  looked  by  contrast 
with  his  long  beard  less  like  a  copper  kettle  than 
the  bottom  of  it  after  being  exposed  to  the  action 
of  fire. 

"Here's  a  gentleman  who  says  he  is  your 
brother,  Mr.  Eaeburn." 

"Mark!"  cried  the  stranger,  opening  his  long 
arms  and  looking  earnestly  at  the  attorney. 
"Dear  Mark,  don't  you  know  me?" 

Mr.  Raeburn  came  hurriedly  forward,  and  since 
the  offer  of  his  hand  would  evidently  have  fall- 
en short  of  what  was  expected,  yielded  to  his 
brother's  embrace. 

The  ridiculousness  of  the  scene  was  beyond 
description ;  for  the  attorney,  quite  unused  to 
such  a  display  of  affection,  was  not  only  awk- 
ward in  his  accomplishment  of  it,  but  was  evi- 
dently in  mental  terror  of  the  parrot,  who,  from 
his  post  on  the  stranger's  vacant  shoulder,  emit- 
ted a  series  of  discordant  shrieks,  ending  with, 
"Kiss  and  be  friends!  kiss  and  be  friends!  kiss 
and  be  friends!" 

Thers  was  one  thing,  however,  which,  to  my 
mind  at  least,  rescued  the  proceeding  from  utter 
absurdity,  and  even  invested  it  with  pathos.  The 
tall,  white-bearded  man  was  shedding  tears  of  joy. 

"Thirty  years  ago,  Mark  ;  thirty  years  ago," 
reiterated  he,  in  broken  tones;  "and  yet  that 
you  should  know  me  still." 

"I  knew  you,  Alec,"  answered  the  other,  not 
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without  corresijondlng  tones  of  emotion,  "  \vlien 
you  first  got  out  of  tiie  fly." 

"  Well,  that  is  so  far  satisfactory,"  observed 
Jlrs.  Raeburn,  who  had  been  regarding  these 
proceedings  with  considerable  impatience  and 
contempt:  "because,  really,  nowadays  there  is 
no  knowing  who's  who." 

"God  bless  you,  Alec,  and  welcome  home!" 
cried  the  attorney,  hoarsely. 

"Yes:  welcome  home  to  England,"  added 
Sirs.  Raeburn,  with  some  slight  stress  on  the  last 
two  words.  "You  are  come  from  abroad,  of 
course;  and  in  health  and  prosperity,  I  hope. 
Mark  has  often  and  often  talked  about  you." 

The  visitor  turned  his  fiice  toward  his  hostess 
with  a  questioning  look,  then,  after  a  little  pause, 
exclaimed,  "  I  do  not  doubt  it,  madam  ;  though, 
if  I  did,  I  should  still  thank  you  for  saying  so. 
"When  we  were  lads,  we  were  all  in  all  to  one 
another.  Kow,  of  course,  it  is  different.  He 
has  his  wife — what's  her  name,  Mark  ?" 

"Matilda." 

"Let  me  salute  you,  INLitilda."  She  stood 
like  a  graven  image  wliile  her  brother-in-law 
stepped  up  to  her,  parrot  and  all,  and  kissed  her 
cheek ;  though,  from  the  expression  of  that  bird's 
countenance,  I  sliould  not  have  been  a  whit  sur- 
prised had  he  picked  her  eye  out.  "This  is 
your  son  ?" 

"  Yes ;  John,"  explained  the  attorney,  absent- 
ly, for  the  bull-dog  was  walking  round  and  round 
his  legs. 

"And  this  vour  second?"  continued  the  vis- 


itor, addressing  myself  n  ith  the  same  genial  smile 
that  he  had  bestowed  on  my  supposed  brother. 
"Since  your  eldest  son  was  not  named  after 
yourself,  I  can  scarcely  hope  to  find  an  Alexan- 
der in  the  family." 

"He  does  not  belong  to  the  family  at  all,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Raeburn. 

"I  am  sorry  for  it,"  answered  the  visitor, 
dryly  ;  "he  looks  a  frank  young  fellow  enougli. 
I  trust,  however,  I  have  at  all  events  a  relation 
in  this  charming  young  lady." 

Gertrude  had  entered  the  dining-room  unob- 
served in  the  confusion,  and  was  standing  close 
behind  me. 

"  If  you  are  Mr.  Alexander  Raeburn,  my  fa- 
ther, Robert  Floyd,  was  your  first  cousin,"  answer- 
ed she,  sweetly.  "I  remember  to  have  heard 
my  mother  speak  of  you,"  she  added,  with  a  little 
blush. 

"Are  you  Maggie  Warden's  daughter?"  ex- 
claimed the  bearded  man,  with  a  tremor  in  his 
manly  voice.  "I  ought  to  have  known  as  much. 
Would  you  mind  if  an  old  man  like  me  should 
ask  to  kiss  you  ?" 

"  That's  nice !  that's  nice !  that's  nice !"  shout- 
ed the  parrot,  as  its  master  suited  the  action  to 
the  word.  "Kiss  and  be  friends!  kiss  and  be 
friends!  kiss  and  be  friends!" 

"  I  hope  we  shall,  Chico  ;  I  am  sure  we  shall," 
ejaculated  the  visitor,  gravely.  "  God  bless  all 
in  this  house,  and  thanks  be  to  Him  that,  after 
so  many  years.  He  has  permitted  me  to  come 
among  them!" 


CHAPTER  VI. 


E  E  O  T  H  E  E     ALEC, 


The  exjiLination  that  I  had  promised  myself 
to  obtain  from  Gertrude  had,  after  all,  to  be  post- 
poned, for  it  was  impossible  for  any  of  us  to  speak 
or  think  that  evening  except  of  "Brother  Alec." 
He  was  by  for  tlie  most  interesting  and  striking 
personage  that  had  come  within  the  range  of  my 
small  experience,  and  the  effect  he  produced  upon 
us  all  was  prodigious.  Sirs,  Eaeburn,  in  partic- 
ular, entertained,  or  affected  to  entertain,  a  very 
grave  interest  in  her  new-found  brother-in-law, 
though  it  was  manifested  with  her  usual  caution. 
She  made  no  pretense  to  affection  for  him  ;  she 
could  not  even  overcome  her  niggardly  disposi- 
tion so  much  as  to  offer  him  refreshment. 

"This  room  smells  unpleasantly  of  dinner; 
had  we  not  better  go  into  the  drawing-room?"' 
was  all  the  allusion  she  made  to  food :  but  she 
listened  to  him — especially  when  he  spoke  of  his 
own  fortunes — with  rapt  attention,  and  watched 
liim  like  a  cat  at  a  mouse-hole. 

As  generally  happens  when  a  man  returns  to 
his  own  country,  after  long  and  distant  travel, 
brother  Alec's  talk  was  at  first  confined  to  ques- 
tioning those  who  had  remained  at  home,  and 
afterward  to  his  own  later  and  English  experi- 
ences— how  he  had  fiired  at  the  hotel  at  South- 
ampton ;  how  the  swiftness  of  the  London  ex- 
press had  astonished  him;  how  the  official  had 
tried  to  compel  his  dog  "Fury"  to  travel  under 
the  seat  (which,  however,  a  station-master  and 
four  aids  had  entirely  failed  to  accomplish) ;  and 
how  his  fellow-passengers  had  stared  at  his  par- 
rot, and  laughed  to  hear  it  enter  into  conversa- 
tion. We  were  by  no  means  astonished  at  these 
last  two  statements. 

"Where  did  you  get  tliat  dog  from,  Uncle 
Alec?"  Avas  one  of  John's  first  inquiries. 

"Ah,  my  pretty  Fuiy!"  returned  the  other. 
This  dog,  by-the-way,  was  of  a  supercanine  ugli- 
ness. His  immense  weight  seemed  to  have  bow- 
ed out  his  legs  even  more  than  is  customary  with 
bull-dogs ;  his  head  was  very  nearly  of  the  same 
size  as  his  body ;    and  he  had  no  tail  whatever, 


but  only  a  stump,  which  protruded  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  needed  most  careful  adjustment 
before  he  could  sit  down.  The  most  remarkable 
feature,  however,  of  this  attractive  animal — I  say 
attractive,  because  it  was  impossible  to  withdraw 
your  attention  from  him  for  a  single  instant  if 
he  happened  to  be  in  your  neighborhood — was 
his  eyes,  which  were  fearfully  blood-shot,  and 
seemed  to  resent  the  fact  that  they  had  been  fit- 
ted into  inappropriate  sockets.  They  were  not 
large  eyes,  whereas  the  sockets  were  very  large, 
and  the  unoccupied  portions  of  the  rims  were  red 
and  ragged,  which  heightened  exceedingly  the 
truculence  of  his  general  expression. 

"  Ify  pretty  Fury,  yes ;  he  was  the  first  thor- 
oughly English  face,  as  it  were,  that  saluted  me 
when  I  touched  the  land.  His  master  was  bound 
the  next  day  for  a  foreign  shore,  as  I  found  upon 
making  acquaintance  with  him  in  the  afternoon, 
and  one  of  his  chief  regrets  was  that  his  dog  could 
not  be  taken  with  him ;  he  had  no  friend  that 
really  loved  the  animal  with  wliom  he  could  leave 
him  with  confidence,  and  since  it  took  a  marvel- 
ous fancy  to  myself,  he  made  me  a  present  of  it. 
For  all  its  formidable  looks,  it  would  not  hurt  a 
child." 

"That  is  not  so  much  consequence  to  us," ob- 
served John,  rather  pertinently,  ' '  as  that  it  will 
not  hurt  gi-own  people. " 

"  No,  no,  it  will  hurt  nobody  ;  see  how  it  al- 
ready has  taken  to  Miss  Floyd  yonder,"  observed 
its  owner,  "and  is  licking  her  hand,"  which  in- 
deed it  was ;  and  a  more  complete  contrast  of 
Beauty  and  Beast  than  the  pair  aff'orded  it  was 
impossible  to  imagine.  "Fury  is  as  harmless  as 
Chico  here." 

Chico  was  the  parrot,  who,  on  hearing  his  name 
pronounced,  pressed  his  scarlet  head  against  his 
master's  cheek  and  clawed  his  waistcoat  loving- 
ly, and,  being  answered  with  a  finger  of  acknowl- 
edgment, took  it 

"with  all  care, 
And  bit  it  for  true  heart  and  not  for  harm." 
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"That  is  surely  not  a  common  parrot,  Mr. 
Raeburn,"  observed  Gertrude,  admiringly. 

"You  are  right,  my  dear  young  lady,  though 
I  must  beg  you  to  call  me  cousin,  as  you  do  my 
brother.  It  is  a  very  uncommon  parrot,  as  I 
have  had  to  explain  to  every  body  who  has  seen 
him.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  another  such  a 
bird  in  England.  He  is  called  the  Night  Talker, 
because  all  night  long  he  makes  conversation 
with  himself,  and  is  generally  silent  in  the  day, 
though  my  locomotive  habits  of  late  have  put  him 
out.  The  kind  is  rare  even  in  the  place  from 
which  I  brought  him ;  which,  by-the-bye,  I  have 
not  yet  named.  For  these  last  five-and-twenty 
years,  while  you  have  thought  me  dead,  Mark, 
my  home  has  been  in  Peru." 

"Peru!"  exclaimed  we  all.  It  seemed  so 
strange  that  he  should  speak  of  home  in  connec- 
tion with  so  outlandish  a  country. 

"Let  observation  with  extensive  view 
Survey  manldnd  from  China  to  Peru," 

was  the  couplet  that  at  once  suggested  itself  to 
me.     I  had  read  but  very  little  else  about  it. 

"I  have  been  living  at  Cuzco,"  he  continued, 
mildly, "  which,  as  perhaps  you  may  have  heard, 
John,  was  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Incas."  ■ 

"Black  people,  are  they  not?"  replied  John, 
tentatively.  He  had  a  general  notion  that  per- 
sons born  out  of  Europe  are  black,  and  perhaps 
he  thought  Incas  was  spelled  with  a  k. 

"  Indeed  they  are  not,"  answered  Uncle  Alec, 
smiling.  "They  are  of  a  beautiful  bronze  col- 
or ;  at  least  the  natives  are,  the  upper  classes  be- 
ing Spanish.  I  had  thought,  until  an  hour  ago" 
— here  he  bowed  with  a  certain  quiet  grace  that 
made  one  forget  his  absurd  surroundings  alto- 
gethei",  and,  notwithstanding  his  ill-fitting  and 
hastily  made  European  garments,  showed  the 
true  gentleman  within  them — "that  no  woman 
in  all  the  world  could  be  compared  with  the  Pe- 
ruvians for  loveliness." 

"And  is  it  possible.  Sir,  that  you  should  have 
lived  among  all  these  beauties  for  so  many  years," 
inquired  Jlrs.  Raeburn,  in  a  tone  of  raillery  very 
foreign  to  her  tongue,  and  which,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  was  adopted  in  order  to  conceal  the  inter- 
est she  felt  in  the  expected  reply,  "and  yet  re- 
mained unmarried  ?" 

"Xo,  madam,"  answered  Uncle  Alec,  with 
grave  frankness.  "I  was  a  bachelor  for  many 
years ;  the  remembrance  of  one  I  had  left  in  En- 
gland"— he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  Gertrude  with 
such  sorrowful  tenderness  that  it  was  easy  to 
guess  that  he  was  alluding  to  her  mother — "  was 
too  strong  to  be  easily  broken ;  but  in  the  end 
the  present  outwore  the  absent,  and  I  married." 

"  Did  you  have  any  children  ?"  inquired  Mrs. 
Kaeburn.  The  whole  topic,  it  was  plain,  was 
painful  to  her  brother-in-law  ;  but  no  considera- 
tion of  such  a  fact  had  the  least  influence  with 
that  indomitable  woman. 


"I  had  one  baby  boy,  and  when  l;e  died  his 
mother  died  with  him,"  answered  Uncle  Alec,  in 
a  voice  that  went  to  our  hearts. 

There  was  silence  among  us  all,  while  the  tears 
stood  in  tender  Gertrude's  eyes,  and  Mrs.  Rae- 
burn sighed — a  very  satisfactory  sort  of  sigh  in- 
deed. I  had  not  forgotten  her  husband's  reve- 
lation at  my  aunt's  table  of  the  facts  of  which  she 
had  doubtless  long  been  cognizant,  and  by  that 
light  it  was  not  difficult  to  read  to  what  end  her 
questions  had  been  put.  If  Uncle  Alec  was  poor, 
I  knew  her  well  enough  to  feel  convinced  that  he 
would  find  himself  no  better  off  by  reason  of  the 
solemn  covenant  made  with  her  husband  thirty 
years  ago ;  but  if  he  was  rich,  and  without  in- 
cumbrance in  the  shape  of  wife  or  child,  it  would 
be  worth  her  while  to  conciliate  this  man — frank, 
impulsive,  simple-hearted,  as  he  seemed  to  be — 
to  the  uttermost.  Mark,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
asked  no  questions  of  his  brother,  but,  with  his 
ej-es  fixed  constantly  upon  him,  had  stood  with 
his  chin  in  his  hand,  his  usual  attitude  when  in 
thought. 

He  was  now,  however,  the  first  to  break  si- 
lence. 

"You  have  never  told  us.  Alec,  how  it  was 
that  for  all  these  many,  many  years  we  have 
heard  nothing  from  you,  and  had  learned  to  think 
you  dead.     Hov/  was  it  ?" 

"  That  is  a  question  hard  to  answer,  Mark ; 
having  to  go  so  far  back  in  my  mind  for  the  ma- 
terials of  the  reply.  It  was  something  of  this 
sort,  I  think,  however.  When  we  two  last  part- 
ed at  Southampton — you  have  not  forgotten  that 
occasion,  Mark?" 

"I  have  not,  brother,"  answered  the  attorney, 
a  slight  flush  rising  to  his  fitce,  which  had  been 
deadly  pale. 

' '  When  we  parted  then,  you  remember  how 
light  and  buoyant  were  my  spirits ;  how  sanguine 
I  felt  of  coming  back  in  a  few  years  with  a  for- 
tune reaped  beyond  the  Atlantic ;  how  confident 
I  was  in  ray  youth  and  strength  and  wits. 
Well,  not  only  did  I  reap  no  harvest  in  the  field 
I  had  selected,  but  I  lost  there  the  few  grains — 
you  know  how  few  they  were,  for  you  had  the 
like — which  I  had  gleaned  at  home.  You  said 
it  would  be  so ;  you  advised  my  staying  here  in 
England,  and  showed  how,  standing  shoulder 
to  shoulder  (as  we  should  have  stood,  Heaven 
knows),  that  we  might  have  pushed  our  way  in 
the  Old  World ;  and  because  your  warning  had 
been  justified,  and  because  I  had  a  devil  of  pride 
within  me,  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  confess 
the  truth — that  you  were  right,  and  I  had  been 
oversanguine.  If  1  succeeded,  I  said,  then  I 
will  go  back  to  Mark  with  both  hands  full  of 
gold,  and  one  handful  for  him — " 

"  One  moment,  my  dear  Sir,"  interrupted  Mrs, 
Raeburn,  with  a  smile  almost  as  wide  as  the  bull- 
dog's ;  "  entranced  by  your  interesting  talk,  and 
overcome  by  the  emotions  natural  to  the  occa- 
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Bion,  I  have,  up  to  this  moment,  wholly  forgotten 
that  you  are  not  only  our  brother,  but  our  guest ; 
your  journey  has  been  a  long  one,  and  you  have 
doubtless  mucli  to  tell.  Do  let  me  offer  you  some 
sherry  and  a  biscuit,  until  something  more  sub- 
stantial can  be  got  ready." 

"Thank  you,  dear  madam,  I  have  already 
dined,"  answered  Uncle  Alec,  courteously ;  "  but 
if  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  get  something 
for  Fury,  here  ;  he  likes  a  beefsteak,  underdone, 
better  than  any  thing ;  and  a  little  something  hot 
for  my  serpents — '" 

"Your  servants!"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Eaeburn, 
with  an  involuntary  groan.  "I  did  not  know 
you  had  brought  any." 

"Nor  have  I,  dear  madam"  (I  noticed  he  nev- 
er called  her  "Matilda"  after  that  first  time); 
"  though,  in  one  sense,  my  serpents  are  my  serv- 
ants, since  they  do  whatever  I  bid  them.  In 
those  flat  boxes  left  in  the  hall  there  are  a  cou- 
ple of  diminutive  anacondas,  that  have  been  my 
companions  throughout  the  voyage,  and,  indeed, 
have  occupied  the  same  berth.  They  are  perfect- 
ly harmless,  and  require  nothing  but  warm  bread 
and  milk,  with  an  occasional  rabbit. " 

"He  means  Welsh  rabbit — toasted  cheese," 
Avhispered  John  in  my  ear.  "As  for  his  par- 
rot, it  requires  human  flesh,  and  will  begin  with 
my  mother's  cheek." 

That  remarkable  bird,  indeed,  evidently  regard- 
ed our  hostess  with  no  favor,  and  was  ci'aning  to- 
ward her  from  its  master's  shoulder,  with  open 
beak  and  ruflled  plumes,  in  a  highly  cannibalish 
way. 

"Soft,  Chico,  soft,"  said  Uncle  Alec,  rebuke- 
fully  ;  "  if  you  happen  to  have  a  cocoa-nut  in 
the  house,  dear  madam ;  but  no,  that  is  not  like- 
ly:  a  fine  fig  then,  or  even  an  orange,  will  suit 
him  admirably." 

"I  will  get  an  orange  for  him,  and  see  to  the 
ether  things,  Mrs.  Eaeburn,  if  you  will  give  me 
the  keys,"  observed  Gertrude,  "so  that  you  need 
not  leave  Cousin  Alec." 

Our  visitor  cast  on  her  a  grateful  look,  doubt- 
less more  in  acknowledgment  of  her  having  used 
that  title  than  of  her  readiness  to  supply  the 
wants  of  his  fiivorites,  about  which  there  proba- 
bly seemed  to  him  no  sort  of  difiiculty.  But 
Mrs.  Eaeburn's  countenance  was  a  study.  The 
idea  of-giving  beefsteaks  to  the  dog,  bread  and 
milk  to  the  serpents,  and  a  fine  fig  to  her  declared 
enemy,  the  parrot,  was  almost  intolerable :  yet 
the  thought  of  that  "handful  of  gold"  that  was 
to  have  been,  and  perhaps  still  was,  for  Mark, 
overcame  her  repugnance,  and  with  a  mufiled 
groan  she  surrendered  the  keys. 

"Well,  Mark,"  continued  his  brother,  "I 
made  up  my  mind,  as  I  was  saying,  to  send  you 
no  news  of  me,  unless  it  was  good  news ;  and, 
alas !  the  '  good'  was  years  and  years  in  coming 
to  me ;  so  long  that  I  grew  ashamed,  and  almost 
afraid  of  writing  at  all.     It  is  a  lame  excuse,  I 


feel.  But  you  don't  know — I  thank  Heaven  you 
have  never  known — what  a  change  can  come 
over  a  proud  spirit,  bent  beneath  the  yoke  of  al- 
most unremunerated  toil,  bowed  by  degrading 
servitude,  crushed  by  the  pitiless  feet  of  those 
whom  it  would  fain  have  despised.  You,  who 
are  rich,  respected,  and  surrounded  by  those  near 
and  dear  to  you,  can  not  understand  what  hap- 
pens to  a  lonely,  friendless,  poverty-stricken  creat- 
ure, such  as  I  was ;  how  hope  dies  out  within 
him,  and  the  bitterness  of  despair  enters  in  instead, 
and  turns  his  blood  to  gall.  I  loved  you,  Mark, 
at  all  times,  even  at  my  worst,  but  it  was  a  dif- 
ferent sort  of  love  than  that  of  old ;  there  seem- 
ed a  gulf  between  us,  and  as  I  was  changed,  I 
knew,  so  I  thought  might  you  have  been.  If  I 
had  had  the  means  to  have  come  back,  haggard 
and  ragged  as  I  was,  I  should  not  have  dared  to 
do  it,  lest  my  welcome  might  have  been  cold, 
dear  Mark,  and  all  that  was  human  in  me  still 
should  have  been  frozen  by  it.  I  did  you  wrong, 
you  would  say,"  added  the  speaker,  hastily  laying 
his  hand  upon  the  other's  shoulder ;  "I  know  it, 
nay,  I  knew  it  then.  Forgive  me,  and  forget  it." 
It  is  impossible  to  reproduce  the  tender  ear- 
nestness with  which  these  words  were  uttered. 
The  attorney's  face  showed  signs  of  an  answer- 
ing emotion,  though  a  certain  hesitation  seemed 
to  mix  with  it,  that  made  it  veiy  different  from 
that  of  his  brother.  Even  "my  son  John"  for- 
bore to  utter  his  ill-timed  pleasantries ;  and  Mrs. 
Eaeburn  kept  a  silence  which  was  really  credita- 
ble to  her  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  knew  how 
strongly  tempted  she  must  have  been  to  express 
contempt. 

"And  when  was  it.  Cousin  Alec,"  inquired 
Gertrude,  softly,  "that  your  fortunes  began  to 
mend?" 

"Thanks,  Gertrude,  thanks,"  said  the  old 
man.  "I  am  grateful  to  you  for  cutting  short 
the  recollection  of  a  grievous  time — of  such  dark 
and  weary  years  that  they  cast  back  their  shad- 
ow even  on  this  happy  present.  My  luck  did 
change  at  last,  A  Southern  gentleman,  whom  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  rescue  from  some  un- 
pleasant customers  in  New  York  one  night,  be- 
came my  friend.  It  was  perhaps  sent  for  a  re- 
proof to  me,  Mark,  that  the  talents  on  which  I 
had  reckoned  so  proudly  to  win  my  way  in  the 
world  were  fated  to  go  for  nothing,  while  my 
mere  thews  and  sinews  placed  me  on  the  first 
round  of  the  ladder  of  prosperity.  This  gentle- 
man, who  had  a  great  estate,  and  was  a  poli- 
tician of  some  mark  in  his  own  country,  made 
me  his  secretary,  treated  me  in  every  respect  as 
ins  equal — for  which  I  felt  more  grateful  to  him 
than  for  all  besides — and  took  me  with  him  to 
New  Orleans.  I  felt  another  man  there ;  recov- 
ered my  self-respect,  and  found,  to  my  great 
joy,  that  I  could  make  myself  useful  to  my 
benefactor,  Mr.  Pittsburg.  My  salary  was  lib- 
eral, and,  thanks  to  him,  I  was  introduced  into 
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good  society,  and  began  once  more  to  hold  mj- 
liead  up  in  the  world. 

"It  was  a  life  not  only  new  to  me,  but  one 
that  would  have  seemed  strange  to  any  English- 
man. Among  the  rich  were  tlie  greatest  luxury 
and  idleness  ;  no  literature,  no  arts ;  no  business 
was  ever  transacted  among  them  ;  splendid  hos- 
pitalities, diversified  by  quarrels  and  duels,  alone 
occupied  their  time.  There  was  a  young  man 
of  my  own  age,  a  planter,  named  Redman,  who 
was  said  to  have  killed  a  dozen  men  with  his 
unerring  pistol,  and  who  was  greatl}-  respected 
in  consequence.  His  estate  bordered  upon  that 
of  ]Mr.  Pittsburg,  and  he  was  a  constant,  though, 
I  fancied,  not  a  very  welcome,  visitor  at  his 
house.  .  Jlr.  Pittsburg  had  a  son,  a  mere  strip- 
ling, whom  he  passionately  loved,  and  for  whose 
sake  I  soon  found  out  that  he  kept  on  friendly 
terms  witli  Kedman,  lest  he  should  pick  a  quar- 
rel with  the  lad  and  add  him  to  his  numerous 
victims.  For  this  reason,  I  have  no  doubt,  it 
was  that  when  this  Redman  behaved  himself 
very  contemptuously  toward  myself — taking  ad- 
vantage, as  no  other  man  did,  of  my  dependent 
position — ray  patron  besought  me  not  to  resent 
it.  I  obeyed  him.  I  protest  that  that  scoun- 
drel's insults  to  me  were  comparatively  unfelt, 
so  much  more  did  I  burn  to  avenge  the  social 
oppression  which  he  exercised  over  my  bene- 
tiictor  and  his  family.  He  was  by  nature  a  ty- 
rant, and  his  cruelty  to  his  numerous  slaves  was, 
even  in  that  country,  where  a  black  skin  is  held 
of  such  small  account,  spoken  of,  though  with 
bated  breath,  with  reprobation  and  disgust." 

"By  persons  who  had  no  slaves  to  deal  with, 
I  conclude,"  observed  Mrs.  Raeburn,  coldly.   • 

' '  Nay, "  answered  brother  Alec,  surprised  at 
this  unlooked-for  interruption,  "  by  every  body. 
Indeed,  there  were  unhappily  but  very  few  per- 
sons in  Richmond  County  who  had  no  slaves  to 
deal  with." 

Mrs.  Raeburn  concentrated  her  outraged  feel- 
ings into  one  sniff  of  contemptuous  defiance  and 
the  interjection  "Oh,"  whereupon  her  relative 
resumed  his  story. 

"  I  had  been  nearly  twelve  months  at  Eosc- 
mount,  as  Mr.  Pittsbm-g's  country-house  was 
called,  when,  walking  one  morning  in  the 
grounds  alone,  my  ears  were  pierced  by  the 
most  appalling  cries  of '  Help'  and  'Mercy.'  Run- 
ning in  the  direction  from  which  the  sounds 
proceeded,  I  found  myself  the  spectator  of  a 
frightful  scene.  A  negro  girl  lay  stretched  upon 
the  ground,  while  two  white  men  stood  over  her, 
one  of  whon;  was  applying  a  cowhide  to  her 
naked  flesh.  I  had  seen  black  men  beaten  often, 
but  this  was  the  first  time  that  I  had  ever  be- 
held the  punishment  inflicted  upon  a  woman. 
My  blood  boiled  within  me,  and,  without  think- 
ing of  consequences,  I  rushed  between  the  tor- 
turer and  his  victim,  and  confronted  him  with  an 
indignant,  'Stop,  you  coward  !'     I  thought  tliat 


it  was  some  overseer  of  my  patron  who  was 
thus  indulging  his  brutality  in  defiance  of  his 
masters  orders,  for,  though  by  no  means  what 
we  term  a  '  sentimental'  man,  Mr.  Pittsburg 
always  opposed  himself  to  harshness  in  the  treat- 
ment of  his  black  people.  To  my  intense  as- 
tonishment (for  I  thought  that  I  stood  on  i\Ir. 
Pittsburg's  land),  I  found  myself  opposite  Hugh 
Redman.  For  the  moment  he  was  abashed  at 
my  discovering  him  in  the  commission  of  an  act 
which,  even  among  the  harshest  masters,  was 
usually  delegated  to  their  subordinates  only, 

"  'Are  you  aware  that  this  is  my  plantation?' 
inquired  the  ruffian,  with  his  whip  still  raised 
over  his  shoulder. 

"  '  I  care  not,'  said  I,  '  whose  plantation  it  is. 
To  whip  a  girl  like  that  is  a  disgrace  to  any  hu- 
man being,  and  an  insult  to  the  God  who  made 
her.' 

"  'We  do  what  we  like  with  our  own  here, 
Mister,'  replied  Redman,  with  a  contemptuous 
laugh,  '  and  you  had  better  get  out  of  my  way, 
or  you  win  taste  the  cowhide  yourself.' 

"  '  The  girl  was  skulking  work,'  explained  the 
overseer,  who  stood  behind  his  master,  in  an 
apologetic  tone.  He  knew  the  tales  that  were 
told  about  'Hell  Gates,'  as  the  plantation  was 
termed,  from  the  suflerings  of  its  hands,  and  did 
not  desire  that  a  new  witness  to  the  appropriate- 
ness of  that  title  should  be  added  in  my  person. 

"  '  "What  is  that  to  him  ?'  continued  Redman, 
passionately.  '  I  shall  whip  whom  I  please, 
without  excusing  myself  to  any  soul  alive,  far 
less  to  an  upstart  hanger-on  like  this  fellow,  who 
has  nothing  white  about  him  except  his  liver.' 

"I  well  understood  this  taunt  to  refer  to  the 
patience  with  which  I  had  so  long  submitted  to 
this  ruffian's  insolence,  and  which  he  naturally 
enough  attributed  to  my  cowardice ;  but,  furious 
as  it  made  me,  I  take  Heaven  to  witness  that  it 
raised  not  half  the  fury  which  consumed  me 
when  he  once  more  brought  down  the  sounding 
lash  upon  that  poor  defenseless  creature.  Her 
cry  to  him  for  mercy,  to  God  for  death  to  relieve 
her  from  such  frightful  torture,  still  rings  in  my 
ears.  In  an  instant  I  had  snatched  the  whip 
from  the  scoundrel's  hand,  and  laid  it  over  his 
face  with  such  good-will  that  the  blood  spurted 
from  his  cheeks  as  it  had  done  from  his  victim's 
naked  limbs.  The  overseer,  who  had  sprung  upon 
me  in  aid  of  his  master,  I  saluted  with  the  butt- 
end,  which,  as  it  happened,  was  heavily  weight- 
ed, and  it  felled  him  insensible  to  the  ground. 
Hugh  Redman  was  not  a  brave  man — how  could 
so  base  a  wretch  be  brave  ? — unless  he  had  a  pistol 
in  his  hand,  his  skill  in  which  gave  him  so  dead- 
ly an  advantage  over  his  fellows ;  and  with  a 
shriek  of  rage  and  pain  he  fled  from  my  second 
blow,  with  his  hand  clapped  to  his  disfigured  face. 
I  was  left  alone  with  the  tortured  girl,  who  had 
crept  toward  me  as  a  protector  sent  from  heaven 
itself,  and  was  embracing  mv  knees. 
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"  'Poor  soul!  what  is  to  be  done  with  you?'  i  those  words.  From  that  moment  he  devoted 
was  the  involuntary  exclamation  that  escaped  me.    himself  to  preparing  me  for  the  approaching  con- 

"  'Never  mind  poor  nigger  girl, 'washer  pite-  { flict,  and  though  I  understood  tlie  intention  of 
ens  moan ;  'she  is  used  to  be  whipped.  Get !  but  half  his  teaching,  I  set  myself  diligently  to 
away,  or  massa  will  come  with  pistol  and  kill ,  acquire  all  he  would  have  me  learn.  A  billiard- 
you.'  I  room  of  very  large  proportions  was  built  on  to 

"  '  That  is  very  likely,'  thought  I ;  but  I  en-  one  side  of  Eosemount,  and  out  of  this  he  caused 
deavored  to  comfort  her  all  I  could.  I  felt  no  ,  the  table  and  other  furniture  to  be  taken,  in  or- 
doubt  that  when  Eedman  had  called  me  out  and  ,  der  to  use  it  as  a  shooting  gallery  ;  but  that  very 
shot  me — which  it  would  be  his  immediate  busi-  ^  night,  and  before  I  took  pistol  in  hand,  he  set 
ness  to  dp — this  poor  girl  would  become  the  only  me  to  judge  my  distances,  bidding  me  stop  short 
object  left  on  which  to  wreak  his  vengeance  ;  my  i  when  I  considered  that  I  had  approached  a  cer- 
interference  would,  in  fact,  so  far  from  doing  her  j  tain  object  within  four-and-twenty  feet.  In  the 
service,  be  the  cause  of  untold  wretchedness  to  ;  billiard-room,  but  mostly  out-of-doors,  I  prac- 
her ;  so,  therefore,  it  was  only  right  that  I  should,  '  ticed  this  unceasingly,  so  that  at  last  I  was  never 
if  possible,  secure  her  safety.  I  gave  her  what  wrong  beyond  a  few  inches.  In  the  mean  time 
money  I  had  about  me,  and  certain  instructions,  — indeed,  on  the  very  morning  after  his  cow- 
which,  if  carried  out — though  it  must  needs  be  hiding — Eedman  sent  me  a  challenge,  and  a 
at  great  risk — would  put  her  into  communication  |  meeting  was  appointed  for  ten  days  hence,  the 
with  some  friends  of  mine  who  were  connected '  unusual  length  of  time  being  my  adversaiw's 
with  the  '  Under-gi'ound  Eailway' — the  system  by  own  stipulation,  upon  the  plea  that  his  eyesight 
which  runaway  slaves  were  helped  by  abolition-  |  had  been  injured  in  our  recent  'conflict,'  as  he 
ists  to  the  land  of  libertv.     She  was  to  make  no   termed  it. 


attempt  in  the  matter  until  after  the  result  of 
the  duel,  which,  I  felt  sure,  was  inevitable.  If 
I  fell,  she  was  to  fly  ;  and  if — though  of  that,  in- 
deed, there  was  but  a  slender  chance — I  should 
kill  my  adversary,  I  would  get  my  patron  to  pur- 
chase the  girl's  freedom. 

"  When  I  reached  home  and  told  Mr.  Pittsburg 
what  had  taken  place,  he  looked  grave  indeed. 
I  well  knew  what  was  passing  through  his  mind, 
and  pitied  him  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 


The  inten'al,  however,  Mas  of  im- 
mense advantage  to  myself. 

"On  the  outer  wall  of  the  billiard-room  Mr. 
Pittsburg  sketched  out  a  human  figure  of  about 
the  size  and  bulk  of  my  future  opponent,  and  at 
this  I  practiced  with  the  pistol  for  many  hours  a 
day,  walking  slowly  from  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  and  then  discharging  the  weapon  when  I 
had  come  exactly  within  twenty-foui-  feet  of  the 
object.  By  incessant  application,  aided  by  a 
keen  eye  and  a  steady  hand,  I  had  learned  be- 


Hugh  Eedman  would  not  be  satisfied  with  one  :  foi-e  the  appointed  ten  days  had  elapsed  to  hit  an 
victim  in  reparation  of  the  insult  that  had  been  imaginary  spot  on  the  waistcoat  of  the  figure 
put  upon  him  ;  his  hatred  would  extend  to  those  (exactly  over  its  breast)  three  times  out  c»f  every 
who  had  harbored  and  been  friendly  to  the  man  |  four,  nor  was  the  fourth  shot  very  wide  of  the 
that  had  slashed  his  sneering  face  for  him,  and  mark.  But  while  acknowledging  my  progress, 
he  would  seek  his  quarrel  with  him  who  was  far  my  tutor  was  well  aware  that  firing  at  a  fixed 
dearer  to  my  host  than  his  own  life,  namely,  his  object  was  a  very  different  matter  from  firing  at 
only  son.  My  heart  bled  for  my  kind  friend  ;  }  an  advancing  one,  especially  when  the  latter  had 
and  yet  I  could  not  wish  that  night's  work  un- !  a  loaded  pistol  in  his  hand  wherewith  to  return 
done,  nor  that  I  had  held  my  hand  M'hen  that !  the  compliment ;  and  I  went  on  perfecting  my 
poor  slave  had  invoked  its  aid.  aim  as  much  as  possible,  even  to  the  very  morn- 

"  'Eaeburn,'  said  Mr.  Pittsburg,  after  a  long  si-  '  ins  of  the  duel.     Mr.  Pittsburg  himself  accom- 


lence,  during  which  he  had  been  pacing  thought- 
fully up  and  down  the  room,  'you  must  shoot 
this  scoundrel,  and  I  will  teach  you  how  to  do  it. 
You  have  no  experience  with  the  pistol,  I  be- 
lieve ?' 

"  'Xone  whatever.' 

"  'So  much  the  better :  you  will  have  nothing 
to  unlearn.  You  have  a  keen  eye  and  good 
nen-es,  I  know.  Can  you  measure  distances  ? 
Well,  no  matter — we  shall  have  time  for  prac- 
tice, if  you  have  marked  Eedman  as  severely  as 
you  say.  The  dainty  gentleman  will  not  come 
out  to  fight  till  his  wounds  have  healed,  I'll  an- 
swer for  it.' 

"  I  had  long  known  that  my  enemy  was  no 
favorite  with  Mr.  Pittsburg,  but  I  had  no  idea 
Low  cordially  he  hated  him  till  I  heard  him  say 


panied  me  to  the  place  of  meeting  as  my  second. 

"  '  This  Eedman  will  endeavor  to  frighten  you,' 
said  he,  'by  his  boastful  talk  and  also  by  his 
ugly  looks,  which  the  whipping  you  gave  him 
has,  I  hear,  not  improved ;  but  pay  no  heed  to 
him.  You  will  be  arranged  one  hundred  feet 
apart,  and  when  the  handkerchief  is  dropped  you 
will  advance  upon  each  other,  pistol  in  hand, 
firing  when  you  please.  It  is  this  man's  invari- 
able custom  to  reserve  his  bullet  until  he  comes 
within  twenty  feet,  at  which  distance  he  can 
split  a  pea.  When  he  comes  within  twenty- 
four  feet,  therefore,  be  sure  to  fire ;  it  is  your 
only  chance  of  life.' 

"Just  as  my  patron  had  predicted,  Eedman 
came  upon  the  ground,  talking  loudly  to  his 
friends — of  whom  he  had   several  with  him — 
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and  taking  care  to  let  me  hear  at  what  hotel  in 
t!ie  city  he  was  to  dine  that  day  after  our  affair 
was  over.  A  livid  seam,  which  ten  days  of  cold 
applications  had  not  erased,  crossed  his  giim 
cheek  and  made  him  horrible  to  behold  as  he 
cast  his  cruel  eyes  upon  me. 

"When  the  handkerchief  was  dropped  he  did 
not,  as  I  expected,  cover  me  with  his  pistol,  but 
held  it  loosely  downward,  while  he  advanced 
with  a  menacing  air,  slightly  swaying  his  arms. 
At  twenty  feet  from  his  victims  it  was  his  habit 
to  become  suddenly  rigid,  and  to  discharge  his 
weapon  as  from  a  fixed  battery.  ^ly  heart  beat 
fast  as  I  beheld  him  thus  approaching,  but  I  did 
not  omit  to  calculate  my  four-and-twenty  feet ; 
and  when,  as  I  judged,  that  exact  distance  lay 
between  us,  I  fired  and  shot  him  dead." 

"Bless  my  soul!"  ejaculated  the  attorney; 
"why,  by  the  twentieth  of  Charles,  1G79,  that 
was  murder." 

"Not  in  Richmond  County,  however," answer- 
ed brother  Alec,  gravely ;  "  nor,  as  I  humbh^ 
hope,  in  the  statutes  of  heaven.  For  my  part,  I 
had  no  more  compunction  in  killing  such  a  wretch 
than  I  should  have  felt  in  slaying  any  other  fero- 
cious wild  beast  that  is  a  terror  to  men  and  wom- 
en. The  thought  of  that  tortured  girl,  and  of 
the  miseries  that  would  have  been  in  store  for 
her  had  my  aim  been  unsuccessful,  nerved  hand 
and  eye,  as  I  covered  him  with  my  weapon,  and 
I  felt  as  though  I  were  myself  an  instrument  in 
the  hand  of  avenging  Heaven.  Every  body  con- 
gratulated me  (and  himself)  upon  the  result  of 
tiie  encounter ;  3-et,  strange  to  say,  when  it  leak- 
ed out  that  the  quarrel  had  taken  place  about  a 
negro  ^ave,  public  opinion  turned  against  me, 
and  it  became  absolutely  impossible  for  me  to 
continue  at  Eichmond." 

"That  is  generally  the  result  of  the  enterprises 
of  knight-errants  nowadays,"  observed  Mrs.  Rae- 
burn. 

"At  least,  dear  madam,  there  was  nothing 
Quixotic  in  my  conduct,  I  hope,"  returned  broth- 


er Alec,  mildly.  "I  only  did  what  your  hus- 
band, your  son,  or  this  young  gentleman  here, 
would  surely  also  have  done  in  protecting  u 
woman  from  most  infamous  and  degrading  treat- 
ment." 

"A  black  woman,  however,"  answered  she, 
contemptuously.  "  What  does  the  Scripture  say 
concerning  bondsmen :  '  He  shall  be  brought 
unto  the  doorpost,  and  his  master  shall  bore  his 
ear  througli  with  an  awl ;  and  he  shall  serve  him 
forever.'  People  will  never  persuade  me,  no 
matter  how  they  cant  and  whine,  that  black  folks 
feel  as  we  do." 

"  That  is  a  very  soothing  argument  for  whites, 
madam  ;  but  suppose  you  had  been  born  black 
yourself?" 

To  look  at  INIrs.  Raeburn  at  that  moment  you 
would  have  thought  she  had  been  born  so,  and 
had  kept  her  color  particularly  Avell.  She  M-as 
naturally  swarthy,  and  the  thunder-cloud  which 
formed  upon  her  brow  at  this  rejoinder,  in  spite 
of  all  considerations  of  prudence,  would  have 
raised  the  "drum"  at  any  meteorological  sta- 
tion. She  answered  not  a  word ;  but  all  of  us, 
save  the  new-comer  himself,  were  aware  that, 
from  that  moment.  Alec  Raeburn  had  made  an 
enemy  for  life  in  the  woman  he  had  chosen  for 
his  hostess.  Tliough  ignorant  of  the  full  extent 
of  his  fiasco,  our  Ulysses  perceived  that  he  had 
given  ofi'ense,  and,  on  the  plea  of  being  used  to 
early  hours,  desisted  for  that  time  from  narrating 
his  adventures,  and  asked  permission  to  retire 
for  the  night.  The  attorney  accompanied  his 
brother  to  his  apartment,  but  leaving  Mrs.  Rae- 
burn in  the  drawing-room,  before  ^^hom  it  was 
impossible  to  discuss  the  new  arrival,  so  we  pres- 
ently followed  his  example  and  went  to  bed. 

The  last  thing  I  remember  before  I  went  to 
sleep  was  my  door  being  cautiousl}'  opened,  and 
a  voice,  half-suffocated  with  laughter,  repeating 
the  words,  "Divide,  divide,  divide,"  in  parrot- 
like tones,  as  tliough  Chico  had  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  British  senate. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


A    NIGHT    ALAEM. 


There  was  nothing  at  this  time  of  my  life, 
save,  no'.v  and  then,  some  blissful  castle-building 
in  relation  to  Gertrude,  which  ever  robbed  me  of 
my  sleep,  and  yet,  on  the  night  which  followed 
"Brother  Alec's"  arrival  at  the  Priory,  I  scarce- 
ly closed  ray  eyes.  That  far- traveled  man,  with 
his  strange  equipment  and  weird  belongings,  in- 
terested me  beyond  measure ;  and  I  found  my- 
self endeavoring  to  picture  him  when  he  was 
a  lad  of  my  own  age — sanguine  and  impulsive 
— and  then  to  follow  him  through  the  various 
phases  of  his  character,  as  experience  evolved  or 
moulded  them,  until  I  arrived  at  what  he  had 
eventually  become.  In  this  last  attempt,  how- 
ever, I  felt  myself  baffled.  That  he  was  as  sim- 
ple and  sensitive  as  a  child  was  clear  enough  ; 
but  I  was  not  so  sure  that  his  wild  career  had 
not  left  its  mark  upon  his  character.  Patient 
and  conciliatory  as  he  had  shown  himself  to  Mrs. 
Eaeburn,  it  had  seemed  to  me,  who  had  watched 
him  narrowly,  that  his  forbearance  had  cost  him 
a  severe  effort :  when  she  spoke  of  slavery,  in 
particular,  there  had  been  a  slumbering  fire  of 
indignation  in  his  eye  suggestive  of  a  hidden  vol- 
cano. He  appeared  to  me  to  have  comprehended 
the  whole  situation,  so  far  as  his  sister-in-law  was 
concerned ;  how  that  she  was  the  ruling  power 
in  the  house,  and  the  one  to  whom  he  must  look 
for  aid — if  aid  he  needed — since  his  brotlier,  with 
all  the  good-will  in  the  world  to  help  him,  could 
only  do  so  by  her  permission ;  and  knowing  this, 
I  fancied  he  resented  it.  If  poor,  her  treatment 
of  him,  though  intended  to  be  prudently  polite, 
must  have  been  sufficiently  galUng ;  if  rich,  he 
probably  regarded  her — except  upon  his  brother's 
account,  to  whom  it  was  certain  he  was  tenderly 
attached  at  present,  however  future  experience 
might  dispel  his  illusions — with  contemptuous 
indifference.  I  would  have  given  much,  though 
I  dare  say  not  so  much  as  my  thrifty  hostess,  to 
know  in  which  of  these  two  characters  Alec  Rae- 
bum  had  returned  to  his  native  land ;  whether 
as  an  expectant  sharer  of  liis  brother's  bountv, 
C 


or  as  the  intending  donor  of  half  a  splendid  for- 
tune. 

It  never  crossed  my  mind  that  he  had  forgot- 
ten the  agreement  of  thirty  years  ago,  or  would 
ignore  it,  or  would  look  upon  it  as  having  any 
thing  less  than  the  full  force  of  law;  and  this 
certainty  I  gathered  not  alone  from  his  own  tone 
and  manner — which,  though  he  had  made  not 
the  faintest  allusion  to  such  an  arrangement,  seem- 
ed to  me  to  take  it  for  granted — hut  from  the  be- 
havior of  the  attorney  himself.  In  Mark  Eae- 
burn all  the  tender  feeling  which  years  and  tlio 
practice  of  his  profession  had  left  in  him  had 
been  stirred,  it  was  easy  to  see,  to  the  very  depths 
by  the  arrival  of  his  once-beloved  brother ;  and 
yet  it  was  as  evident  that  it  had  overwhelmed 
him  with  apprehension  and  dismay.  I  could  not 
help  calling  to  mind  the  state  of  things  mirrored 
by  the  poet : 

"  That  could  the  dead,  whose  djring  eyes 
Were  closed  with  wail,  resume  their  life, 
They  would  but  find  in  child  and  wife 
An  iron  welcome  when  they  rise." 

For  was  not  this  man  risen,  as  it  were,  fi-om 
the  dead — from  a  grave  of  thutj'  years — and 
vainly  looking  for  the  affection  wliich  had  been 
lavished  on  him  at  the  moment  of  his  departure  ? 
To  expect  the  chain  of  Love  to  hold  when  so 
many  links  were  missing  was  to  he  oversanguine, 
but  to  look  for  it  to  run  on  as  before,  without 
even  showing  where  t'le  break  had  been,  was  to 
cast  anchor  in  the  sand.  A  few  days,  or  weeks 
at  farthest,  must  needs  show  the  futility  of  such  a 
hope,  unless,  indeed.  Interest  should  step  in  and 
forge  such  links  as  might  be  mistaken  by  a  fond 
and  willing  mind  for  the  true  metal.  Perchance 
it  would  do  so ;  perhaps  in  one  of  those  uncouth 
portmanteaus  might  be  scrip  and  share  enough 
— or  even  bullion  ;  for  here  was  just  the  man  to 
carry  wealth  about  with  him  in  the  most  tangible 
form — to  make  brother  Alec  welcome  to  live  on 
at  the  Priory ;  and,  still  more,  to  die  there,  leav- 
ing his  wealth  behind  him. 
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Ileie,  picturing  bars  of  gold  and  rouleaux  of 
dollars,  I  dozed  off  to  be  awakened  by  a  series 
of  such  hideous  screams  as  had  never  before  sa- 
luted my  ear.  They  were  inarticulate,  yet  seem- 
ed to  appeal  to  Heaven  and  earth  against  mur- 
der "most  foul  and  most  unnatural."  They 
came  from  the  "  spare  room"  next  to  mine,  and 
in  which  "  Brother  Alec"  had  been  put.  '"Was 
it  possible,"  thought  I,  still  half  asleep,  "  that  on 
the  veiy  first  night  beneath  his  kinsman's  roof 
this  trustful  guest  should  have  his  throat  cut  for 
liis  gold  ?"  Leaping  from  my  bed,  I  rushed  into 
the  passage,  only  to  rush  back  again  for  my  dress- 
ing-gown, for  around  my  neighbor's  door  there 
was  already  a  little  crowd  collected,  including 
ilrs.  Kaeburn  herself.  I  i-em  ember  well,  in  that 
moment  of  horror,  that  it  was  quite  a  comfort  to 
me  to  reflect  that  she,  at  all  events,  could  not 
have  committed  the  crime  which  seemed  even 
now  in  course  of  accomplishment. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  cried  the  attorney. beat- 
ing frantically  at  his  brother's  door,  which  defied 
his  attempts  to  open  it,  while  the  screams  shrill- 
ed through  our  ears  witli  the  force  and  vehemence 
of  a  railway  whistle. 

'•Eh,  eh,  hullo: "returned  a  voice  much  dull- 
ed with  slumber.  There  was  a  yawn  and  a 
stumble  on  the  floor,  and  then  the  door  was 
opened,  revealing  the  figure  of  our  visitor  in  a 
sort  of  "West  Indian  costume,  in  which  it  ap- 
peared he  slept,  like  that  of  a  journeyman  baker, 
and  vigorously  nibbing  his  eves.  "  What  is  it, 
Mark?" 

'•My  dear  Alec,  that  is  what  we  ask  of  you. 
Are  you  ill  ?  Are  you  mad  ?  What  nightmare 
can  have  made  you  yell  like  that  ?" 

"I  had  no  nightmare;  I  never  opened  my 
mouth,  that  I  am  aware  of." 

"  Time  to  get  up  I  time  to  get  up  I  time  to  get 
tip!"  ejaculated  a  discordant  voice  behind  him; 
and  on  the  mantel-piece,  perched  on  the  clock, 
which  pointed  to  a  little  past  three  o'clock,  stood 
the  scarlet  paiTot. 

"  Oh,  it's  only  Chico  I"  observed  brother  Alec, 
mildly.  "  He  never  disturbs  me ;  but  when  the 
clock  strikes  during  the  small  hours,  he  often  in- 
dulges himself  in  a  'View  holloa.'  That  is  win- 
he  is  called  the  Night  Talker.  They  didn't  like 
it  on  board  the  ship  at  first,  but  they  soon  got 
used  to  it." 

"  Used  to  it  I"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Raeburn,  indig- 
nantly. "ViTiy,  who  could  get  used  to  it?  It 
is  lucky  we  don't  live  in  the  town,  or  that  bird 
would  have  called  the  police." 

"  He  does  that  sometimes,  madam,"  answerad 
our  imperturbable  visitor,  "  Call  the  police, 
Chico." 

"Po — leesel  po — leese!  po — leese!"  cried  the 
p.irrot,  thus  invited,  and  shrieking  at  the  full 
pitch  of  his  voice.  Then,  very  rapidly,  "  P'leese  I 
p'leese !  p'leese !  p'leese  I  p'leese !"'  with  which,  as 
though  to  signify  that  the  performance  was  quire 


concluded,  he  fluttered  down  upon  the  hearth-rag 
and  placed  his  head  underneath  his  wing. 

"Xow  he  will  be  quiet  for  the  rest  of  the 
night,"  observed  his  master,  confidently,  "un- 
less," added  he,  "by  any  accident  one  of  the 
snakes  should  crawl  over  him.  The  naughty 
bird  shall  apologize  in  the  morning  for  having 
disturbed  you  all." 

"One  moment  1"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Faieburn, 
witli  lifted  finger — tall  and  gaunt,  and  wrapped 
up  in  her  chintz  dressing-gown,  she  might  easily 
have  been  taken  for  a  Wizard,  though  certainly 
not  for  an  Enchantress — "  this  untimely  disturb- 
ance may,  after  all,  have  been  sent  for  our  good, 
ilark.     I  smell  fire !'' 

The  attorney  sniff'ed,  as  in  duty  bound. 

"  My  dear,"  said  he,  "I  only  smell  smoke." 

"  Smoke  and  fire  are  much  the  same  things,  I 
believe,"  replied  she,  sternly.  "If  this  sort  of 
thing  is  to  be  permitted,  we  shall  all  be  burned 
in  our  beds." 

"Is  it  possible  you  allude  to  my  tobacco,  dear 
madam?"  inquired  brother  Alec,  innocently. 
"  It  is  true  that,  for  many  years,  it  has  been  my 
custom  to  smoke  in  bed  ;  but  if  you  are  nervous 
about  the  consequences,  I  promise  you  it  shall 
not  occur  again.  I  will  in  future  always  take  my 
pipe  by  the  fire-place.  I  shall  get  used  to  all 
I  your  English  ways  in  time,  no  doubt,  and  be«ome 
;  perfectly  civilized." 

I  Here  he  nodded  pleasantly  to  us,  and  closed 
the  door,  so  that  the  expression  of  disgust  and 
incredulity  which  Mrs.  Raeburn's  countenance 
displayed  was,  unhappily,  lost  upon  him. 

"  This  is  positively  unbearable,"  cried  she,  "to 
I  know  that  he  will  continue  to  smoke  in  his  bed- 
room— " 

I  "Hush,  hush!"  said  the  attorney,  softly ;  "wa 
must  allow  for  foreign  habits." 

Mrs.  Eaeburn's  countenance  was  by  no  means 
expressive  of  charity  either  to  natives  or  foreign- 
!  ers  ;  but,  nevertheless,  she  suffered  herself  to  be 
led  back  to  her  room. 

No  sooner  had  she  disappeared  than  her  hope- 
ful son,  who,  in  an  airy  costume  at  his  o\vn  door, 
had  been  manifesting,  by  pantomimic  action,  his 
extreme  delight  at  the  whole  proceedings,  exe- 
cuted a  noiseless  harlequinade  which  landed  him 
in  my  apartment. 

"Did  you  ever  see  such  a  jolly  go?"  cried  he, 
in  a  hushed  rapture.  "Did  you  ever  hear  such 
a  love  of  a  bird  ?" 

"I  must  say,"  assented  I,  "  that  the  whole  af- 
fair is  exceedingly  comical." 

"  Comical !  my  dear  fellow.  If  you  only  knew 
what  I  know  you  would  say  it  was  excrucia- 
tingly funny.  I  have  had  to  stufif  my  handker- 
chief in  my  mouth  for  the  last  two  hours,  even  be- 
fore that  bird  began,  lest  I  should  explode  with 
laughter.  It  would  be  very  wrong  to  talk  of  such 
matters,  if  my  father  had  not  himself  let  out  the 
secret  over  your  uncle's  port-wine  the  other  night ; 
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but  as  it  is,  there  can  be  no  great  harm  in  telling 
j-ou  how  my  estimable  parents  are  nonplused  by 
the  new  arrival.  I  can't  keep  it  to  myself,  at  all 
events,"  added  he,  apologetically;  "I  can't,  in- 
deed. Is  Uncle  Alec  a  Croesus,  or  is  he  a  Laza- 
rus, is  the  question  upon  which  a  family  conclave 
has  been  sitting  for  half  the  night. 

"  '  If  he  is  not  rich,  Mark'  (and  here  i\Ir.  John 
Eaeburn  imitated  the  air  and  tone  of  his  mater- 
nal parent  to  the  life),  '  it  is  not  possible  that  he 
would  have  dared  to  come  here  uninvited,  with 
dogs  and  birds  and  serpents.  That  would  be  be- 
yond the  utmost  stretch  of  human  impudence.' 

"Then  my  father"  (though  it  was  quite  un- 
necessary for  the  histrionic  John  to  say  that) : 
"  '  Well,  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,  my  dear  Ma- 
tilda. Alec  was  always  a  very  cool  hand — 
very.' 

' ' '  Cool,  Mark !  If  that  man  is  poor,  he  ought 
to  be  hung.  Beefsteaks  for  his  bull-dog,  oranges 
for  his  parrot,  bread  and  milk  for  his  serpents — 
no,  no ;  he  must  be  very,  very  rich,  that's  cer- 
tain.' 

"  'Let  us  hope  so,  my  dear.' 

"  '  And  I  can  see  this,  Mark,  that  he  takes  a 
great  interest  in  the  family :  the  likeness  of  our 
John  to  himself,  which — except  for  that  ridicu- 
lous beard,  which  makes  him  look  like  a  savage — is 
most  remarkable,  and  can  not  but  be  very  grati- 
fying to  him.  Yes  ;  he  must  dismiss  his  menag- 
erie, and  dress  and  shave  himself  like  a  Christian. 
It  is  your  duty,  as  his  brother,  to  tell  him  that ; 
and  then  I  am  sure  I  shall  grudge  no  pains  nor 
trouble  to  make  him  comfortable.  Ilis  ideas,  in- 
deed, are  shocking,  and  subversive  of  all  author- 
ity ;  but  he  has  hitherto  been  exposed  to  no  re- 
ligious influences ;  as  how  should  he  be,  living  in 
such  uncivilized  parts  ?  But  we  must  not  forget 
that  he  is  your  own  flesh  and  blood.  I  think  you 
were  quite  right  not  to  ask  him  point-blank, 
whether  he  had  made  his  fortune.  He  will, 
doubtless,  himself  acquaint  us  with  that  fact,  and 
then  it  will  be  time  enough  to  recall  to  his  mind 
the  little  agreement  which  you  made  with  him  at 
parting.  When  a  man  comes  from  Peru,  he  is 
not  likely  to  have  merely  secured  a  competence. 
We  must  give  a  dinner  party  or  two  to  introduce 


him  to  our  neighbors,  and  it  will  be  quite  as  well 
to  let  them  know  what  a  millionaire  he  is.' 

"  'When  we  know  it  ourselves,  my  dear,  by 
all  means ;  but  I  don't  think  we  should  be  too 
precipitate.  Alec  always  held  that  there  could 
be  no  obligation  on  either  side  between  him  and 
me  ;  and  it  is  just  possible — mind,  I  do  not  say 
it  is  so — but  it  is  just  possible,  that  he  may  have 
come  home  here  without  a  penny  in  his  pocket, 
counting  upon  the  hospitality  which,  were  our 
cases  reversed,  he  would  certainly  not  refuse  to 
me.' 

"To  see  my  maternal  parent's  face,  Sheddon, 
when  my  father  delivered  himself  of  that  suspi- 
cion, was  many  degrees  better  than  a  play. 

"  'Mark,'  says  she,  'I  sometimes  think  that 
it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  be  a  very  clever  attorney 
and  yet  to  be  a  fool.'  But  still  it  was  plain  that 
my  mother  could  not  dismiss  the  notion  from  her 
mind  that  the  governor  might  be  right ;  and 
when  that  parrot  broke  out  just  now,  and  Uncle 
Alec  confessed  to  smoking  in  bed,  the  thought 
that  he  was  right  brought,  I  could  see,  matters 
to  within  that  much"  (here  John  portioned  off 
the  extreme  tip  of  his  finger-nail)  "of  a  Tre- 
mendous Explosion ;  and  to  see  poor  Uncle  Alec, 
so  unconscious,  and  so  polite,  in  his  Peruvian 
uniform,  too,  and  with  that  awful  dog  blinking 
round  the  corner,  and  all  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning — oh  dear!  oh  dear!  oh  dear!" 

So  hearty  was  my  companion's  burst  of  merri- 
ment, that  I  could  not,  for  the  life  of  me,  help 
joining  in  it,  though  I  felt  how  Avrong  it  was  in 
him  to  make  a  jest  of  the  fomily  anxieties,  and 
especially  of  his  mother.  To  remonstrate,  how- 
ever, with  a  born  joker,  such  as  John,  and  one, 
too,  so  absolutely  devoid  of  delicacy  of  feeling, 
would  have  been  mere  waste  of  breath ;  more- 
over, I  was  young  myself,  and  to  a  joke  at  Mrs. 
Eaeburn's  expense  I  could  be  hardly  expected 
to  refuse  a  welcome. 

At  the  same  time  (so  convenient  are  the 
arguments  of  self-interest)  I  reflected  that  this 
was  but  another  proof,  if  one  were  needed,  of 
the  vulgarity  of  John's  character,  and  of  his  to- 
tal unfltness  to  aspire  to  the  hand  of  Gertrude 
Floyd. 
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When  Uncle  Alec  came  dovrn  to  breakfast 
next  morning,  in  company  with  his  dog,  the 
storm  had  blown  over  from  Mrs.  Eaebura's  brow, 
and  she  received  him  with  urbanity.  The  table 
at  the  Priory  was  not  well  provided  at  any  meal, 
and  especially  at  the  earliest  one ;  but  what  deli- 
cacies there  were — some  rashers  of  bacon,  a  cold 
cutlet,  which  advanced  age  had  tinged  with  gray, 
and  a  magnificent  pot  of  home-made  marmalade 
— were  pressed  upon  him ;  and  he  was  even 
asked  if  he  would  like  to  have  an  egg.  These 
l)rofFers  of  hospitality  he  received  so  much  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  a  triumphant  glance  shot 
more  than  once  from  our  hostess  to  her  husband ; 
"It  is  impossible"'  (it  seemed  to  say)  "that  my 
conviction  should  not  be  correct ;  this  man  has 
all  the  ease  in  accepting  favors  which  belongs  to 
one  who  has  the  power  of  returning  them." 

When  Mrs.  Haeburn  suggested  that  he  might 
find  tlie  anacondas  an  incumbrance,  and  even 
suggested  his  offering  them  to  the  Zoological 
Society  in  London,  who  would  doubtless  elect 
him  a  fellow  in  return  for  that  donation,  he  did 
not  take  the  hint  with  precipitation. 

"Well,  I'll  think  about  that,  my  dear  madam  ; 
the  pretty  creatures  and  myself  have  a  great  at- 
tachment to  one  another,  and  we  should  be  loath 
to  part.  If  you  had  httle  children  in  the  house, 
I  am  sure  I  should  have  their  voices  in  favor  of 
retaining  them,  for  gentler  playmates  it  is  im- 
possible to  imagine.  To  see  them  swarm  up  the 
balusters  of  a  staircase — like  the  living  tendrils 
of  a  vine — is  one  of  the  prettiest  sights  in  na- 
ture ;  the  elder  one  follows  me  like  a  dog. " 

"Are  you  going  to  take  him  with  you  into 
Kirkdale  this  morning.  Uncle  Alec?"  inquired 
John,  demurely. 

"No,  my  boy,  no.  The  fact  is,  it  would  be  a 
dangerous  thing  to  do  in  England." 

"I  should  think  it  would,"  ejaculated  Mrs. 
Eaeburn. 

"Yes,  madam,  on  account  of  the  pigs,"  con- 
tinued Uncle  Alec,  imperturbably.     "Though 


men  and  boys  would  think  twice  before  inter- 
fering with  my  spotted  fiivorites,  a  pig  would 
snap  them  up  and  destroy  them  in  an  instant." 

"You  don't  say  so!"  said  Mrs.  Raeburn,  with 
an  air  of  much  relief.  It  was  evident  that  the 
question  as  to  whether  it  is  better  to  grow  one's 
own  pork  or  to  buy  it  was  settled  from  that  mo- 
ment in  her  own  mind :  she  had  resolved  to  keep 
a  pig. 

"After  all,"  pursued  brother  Alec,  "ana- 
condas, though  not  indeed  such  docile  specimens 
as  I  have  above- stairs,  are  common  enough. 
The  Zoological  Society  have  plenty  of  them,  and 
can  easily  procure  them  ;  whereas  for  my  sweet 
Chico  they  would  give  his  weight  in  gold." 

"Ilis  weight  in  gold,"  reiterated  IMrs.  Rae- 
burn, playing  with  her  tea-spoon;  "think  of 
that,  Mark!" 

"If  that  is  the  case  I  should  fatten  him  up 
well,"  observed  the  attorney,  "and  then  sell 
him." 

"Xay,  but  you  would  not,  Mark,"  answered 
brother  Alec,  quickly.  "  If  I  know  your  nature, 
it  is  to  prefer  affection  and  old  associations  to  all 
the  gold  in  the  world.  That  poor  bird  has  been 
my  companion  when  I  had  no  other,  and  has 
spoken  my  own  tongue — you  may  laugh,  but 
even  his  queer  way  of  speaking  it  was  better 
than  nothing — when  none  could  do  the  like 
within  a  thousand  mjles  of  me.  There  have 
been  times  when  I  have  tliought,  '  When  Chico 
dies,  I  shall  lose  my  last  friend.'  I  would  not 
part  with  him  for  a  hundred  poimds." 

"I  wish  you'd  take  something  more,  Mr. 
Alexander,  you  are  eating  nothing!"  exclaim- 
ed Mrs.  Kaeburn,  persuasively.  "Do  try  that 
cutlet." 

"I  have  quite  done,  thank  you,  dear  madam ; 
but  if  nobody  is  really  going  to  take  it — " 

"I  am  quite  sure  nobody  is,"  answered  the 
hostess. 

"  So  am  I,"  remarked  John,  with  confidence ; 
"  quite  sure." 
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"Well,  ill  that  cnse,  I'll  give  it  to  dear  old 
Fury  here,"  said  hrother  Alec,  and  in  an  instant 
the  dainty  morsel  had  disappeared  from  human 
ken.  There  was  no  process  of  mastication  nor 
of  deglutition  ;  tlie  dog's  enormous  mouth  open- 
ed and  closed  lilve  that  of  an  automaton,  and 
precisely  the  same  result  would  probably  have 
taken  place  if  he  had  been  offered  a  baby. 

"Well,  I  call  that  sinful,"  ejaculated  Mrs. 
Raeburn,  "to  give  good  food  to  a  dog.  His 
way  of  taking  it,"  added  she,  more  graciously, 
"shows,  I  fear,  how  dreadfully  he  has  been 
spoiled,  and  also — does  it  not? — by  what  a 
wealthy  master  he  must  have  been  brought  up." 

This  was  what  in  the  law  courts  is  called  "a 
leading  question,"  but,  unfortunately,  it  failed 
of  its  effect. 

"Well,  I  don't  know  as  to  that,  dear  madam," 
was  the  quiet  reply.  "I  only  saw  his  master 
for  a  few  hours,  and  I  never  thought  of  asking 
him  whether  he  had  a  balance  at  his  bankers  or 
not." 

Mrs.  Eaeburn  looked  confused  and  disappoint- 
ed. Forgetting  that  her  brother-in-law  had  only 
accepted  the  dog  two  days  ago  she  had  hazard- 
ed a  vital  question,  which,  while  it  might  reveal 
her  own  greedful  curiosity,  could  not  possibly 
elicit  any  satisfactory  reply.  The  tone,  too, 
of  "Mr.  Alexander,"  as  she  called  him — and 
against  the  foi-raality  of  which  address  he  made 
no  protest,  as  he  had  done  in  Gertrude's  case — 
had  been  almost  one  of  reproof. 

If  it  was  Mark  Eaeburn's  intention,  on  having 
obtained  me  for  his  articled  clerk,  to  get  as  much 
work  out  of  me  as  possible,  he  certainly  showed 
no  haste  in  exacting  my  services.  "  You  are 
free  of  the  office,  Sheddon,  now,  you  know,  and 
can  take  possession  of  your  high  stool  whenever 
you  like,"  was  the  not  very  pressing  invitation 
that  he  gave  me,  after  breakfast,  to  commence 
my  legal  studies ;  "  or,  perhaps,  since  it  is  a 
fine  morning,"  added  he,  "you  would  prefer  a 
stroll  in  the  garden." 

I  thanked  him,  and  chose  the  latter  alterna- 
tive ;  the  more  so,  as  I  had  from  my  bedroom 
window  seen  Miss  Floyd  watering  the  flowers, 
and  noticed  that  the  breakfast-bell  had  called 
her  away  from  an  unfinished  task.  I  found 
her,  as  I  had  expected,  still  among  the  linger- 
ing autumn  roses,  with  a  bewitching  little  apron 
on  to  shield  her  gown,  and  a  pair  of  gardening 
gloves  (probably  Mrs.  Eaeburn's)  much  too  large 
for  her  fairy  fingers,  and  which  dropped  from 
them  now  and  then  as  though  faint  with  the  ec- 
stasy of  inclosing  such  dainties.  When  I  ven- 
tured upon  a  high-flown  compliment  to  this  effect, 
however.  Miss  Floyd  only  laughed  derisively,  and 
presently  observed,  when  one  of  them  fell  into  the 
water-pot,  that,  supposing  my  view  was  a  correct 
one,  it  must  have  committed  suicide.  Though 
Gertrude  had  an  appreciation  of  poetry  very  rare 
in  Kirkdale  folks,  she  had  also  a  keen  sense  of 


the  ridiculous,  which  just  then  I  felt  inclined  to 
resent ;  for,  as  a  chance  expression,  a  glance,  a 
gesture  even,  will  sometimes  in  one  however  dear 
to  us  remind  us  of  another  with  whom  we  are  far 
from  sympathetic,  so  her  jesting  seemed  to  me 
to  reflect  the  very  man  of  whom  I  felt  most 
jealous,  namek,  John  Eaeburn;  and  the  idea 
at  once  suggested  itself  of  hearing  there  and  then 
what  the  actual  relations  between  her  and  her 
young  cousin  really  M-ere.  The  opportunity, 
however,  was  not  easily  found ;  or,  perhaps,  un- 
willing to  exchange  a  state  which,  though  of  sus- 
pense, had  still  much  eager  hope  in  it  for  one  of 
blank  disappointment,  I  was  slcnv  to  press  the 
matter.  At  all  events  the  water-pot  was  filled 
and  emptied  many  times  before  I  ventured  to 
approach  the  subject.  It  came  at  last  out  of 
our  talk  about  the  new  arrival,  "  Brother  Alec," 
whom  Gertrude  pronounced  to  be  a  charminj; 
creature,  simple  and  kind,  and,  for  all  his  out- 
landish ways,  a  thorough  gentleman. 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  I,  "the  admiration  is  re- 
ciprocal ;  that  is  not  surprising,  of  course,  IMibS 
Floyd—" 

"Thank  you.  Sir,"  interrupted  she,  with  a  de- 
licious little  courtesy.  It  was  very  provoking  of 
her  that  she  would  not  be  serious. 

"I  say,"  continued  I,  "it  is  enough  to  make 
any  body  jealous — that  is,  it  would  be  so  if  any 
one  had  a  right  to  be  jealous— to  see  how  affec- 
tionately the  old  gentleman  regards  you." 

"Unhappily  I  can  not  attribute  that  to  my 
own  merits.  Mi*.  Sheddon,"  answered  she,  grave- 
ly. "  It  is  the  result  of  tender  association.  My 
mother,  as  I  have  heard,  was  at  one  time  en- 
gaged to  Mr.  Alexander  Eaeburn." 

"Indeed,"  replied  I;  "then  he  must  have 
been  a  very  young  lover,  and  your  mother,  I 
suppose,  even  younger." 

"  That  was  so,"  answered  Gertrude,  pensively. 

"  The  custom  seems  to  be  hereditary  in  your 
family.  Miss  Floyd." 

"What  custom?" 

The  abruptness  of  the  question  startled  me. 
I  had  flattered  myself  I  had  taken  advantage  of 
her  confession  to  conduct  my  approaches  very 
skillfully,  and  now  it  began  to  strike  me  that  I 
had  only  been  impertinent.  However,  it  was  too 
late  to  beat  a  retreat. 

"I  referred  to  the  custom  of  early  engage- 
ments. " 

"Even  now,  Mr.  Sheddon,"  answered  she, 
with  a  slight  blush  on  her  cheek,  and  continuing 
to  douche  a  flower  that  had  had  already  much 
more  than  its  share  of  water,  "I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand  your  meaning." 

Her  manifest  embarrassment  confirmed  my  sus- 
picions, and  gave  me  the  courage  of  despair. 

"  I  have  been  given  to  understand.  Miss  Floyd, 
though  only  yesterday"  (and  I  laid  a  pathetic 
stress  upon  those  last  two  words)  "that  you  are 
yourself  engaged  to  be  married." 
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She  put  down  the  water-pot,  and  confronted 
me  with  a  steady  look. 

"  Who  told  you  that,  Mr.  Sheddon  ?" 

I  hesitated,  doubting  whether  the  question 
could  have  been  justifiable  which  had  evidently 
given  so  keen  an  annoyance. 

"I  must  insist  upon  a  reply,"  continued  she, 
"or,  if  I  may  not  insist,  I  implore  you,  as  a 
gentleman,  to  answer  me.  Eemember,  Sir,  it  is 
an  orplianed  girl  who  is  appealing  to  you." 

"Indeed,  my  dear  IMiss  Floyd,"  protested  I, 
"I  had  no  idea  of  hurting  your  feelings.  The 
information — which  gave  me  great  surprise,  I 
own — came  to  me  from  a  quarter  that  I  could 
not  doubt ;  your  guardian,  jMr.  jMark  Eaeburn, 
told  me  so  with  his  own  lips." 

"  Mark  Eaeburn  told  you  that  I  was  engaged 
to  be  married !     And  pray,  Sir,  to  whom  ?" 

"  ^Yell,  unless  I  dreamt  it,  to  his  son  John." 

"That  was  false!"  replied  my  companion, 
blushing  to  her  very  forehead — "false  and  cow- 
ardly and  cruel." 

She  moved  as  thougli  she  would  have  return- 
ed within  doors  and  taxed  at  once  the  attorney 
with  his  baseness. 

"  One  moment,"  said  T,  "dear  Miss  Floyd" — 
the  tliought  that  any  such  rash  action  might 
cause  an  immediate  and  perhaps  eternal  separa- 
tion between  us  flashing  npon  me  like  the  light- 
ning that  shows  the  darkness  of  the  niglit — "I 
may  have  been  mistaken  as  to  his  positively  stat- 
ing the  fact  in  question,  though  I  have  not  a 
shadow  of  doubt  that  he  purposely  led  me  to 
conclude  it.  It  was  an  infamous  deception,  and 
my  own  heart"  (here  I  dropped  my  voice,  so  that 
she  might  easily  pretend  not  to  hear  me,  for  it 
was  far  from  my  wish  now  to  precipitate  matters) 
"reveals  the  motive  of  it  but  too  plainly.  Still 
it  would  only  bring  confusion  on  my  head  to  re- 
proach him  with  it.  He  would  certainly  pretend 
that  I  must  have  misunderstood  him,  while  your 
own  position  in  this  house,  after  such  an  expla- 
nation, would  be  rendered  to  the  last  degree  em- 
barrassing." 

The  tears  of  mortification  stood  in  my  fair 
companion's  eyes,  tlie  blush  of  undeserved  shame 
dyed  her  modest  cheeks.  It  went  to  my  heart 
to  see  her  irresolution  and  distress,  and  the  emer- 
gency made  me  wise  beyond  my  years.  "You 
are  motherless,  dear  Miss  Floyd,"  continued  I, 
reading  her  Litter  thoughts,  "  and  without  a 
friend  under  this  roof  of  your  own  sex  to  advise 
or  comfort  you ;  but  my  aunt  Hastings,  with 
all  her  faults,  has  a  kindly  heart,  and  would,  I 
know,  be  a  true  friend  to  you  if  you  would  per- 
mit her.  Siiould  you  be  persecuted  by  the  at- 
tentions of  your  cousin — " 

"Forbear,  Sir,  I  entreat!"  exclaimed  Miss 


Floyd,  earnestly.  "  You  mean  me  well,  I  have 
no  doubt,  Mr.  Sheddon,  but  it  is  not  for  you  to 
ofter  me  counsel.  I  do  not  yet  know  how  I  shall 
act  with  respect  to  what  you  have  told  me  ;  but  J 
it  is  only  fair  to  my  cousin  John  to  say  that  ^ 
neither  directly  nor  indirectly  has  he  lent  himself, 
so  far  as  I  know,  to  the  scheme — whether  it  be 
serious  or  pretended — at  which  you  hint." 

"Indeed,"  said  I,  with  a  sudden  revulsion  of 
feeling  in  favor  of  the  family  farceur,  "I  can 
easily  believe  it :  John  would  never  play  so  im- 
pudent a  part.  The  utter  absence  of  any  out- 
ward pretension  on  his  part  to  be  the  object  of 
your  choice  would  have  made  I\Ir.  Eaeburn's 
communication  surprising  to  me  even  if  I  my- 
self had  not  ventured  to  hope  at — " 

"Hullo,  hullo,  hullo!"  screamed  a  very  high 
voice  proceeding  from  a  very  low  level,  and  the 
ubiquitous  Chico  stood  before  us.  He  had  wad- 
dled along  the  gravel-walk  that  led  from  the 
house  door  without  attracting  our  attention. 
"This  '11  never  do,  you  know;  this  '11  never 
do,"  repeated  he,  shaking  his  scarlet  head  with 
portentous  gr.ivity.     "  Hullo,  hullo,  hullo !" 

"I  think  you  had  better  take  Chico  in,  INIr. 
Sheddon,  lest  the  cat  should  get  at  him,"  said 
Jliss  Floyd. 

I  at  once  understood  from  this — since  Chico 
was  obviously  a  match  for  any  grimalkin  at  the 
Priory,  and  would  have  picked  out  its  eyes  with 
gusto^— that  she  wished  our  conversation  to  ter- 
minate for  the  present,  which  I  was  very  willing  it 
should  do.  If  I  had  received  no  encouragement 
from  her  in  that  little  fragment  of  a  suit  on  which 
I  had  ventured,  I  had,  at  all  events,  met  with 
no  rebuff;  while  I  had  established  a  confidential 
relation  between  us  which  I  felt  to  be  eminently 
satisfactory.  Above  all,  I  had  good  cause  to  be 
content  with  the  assurance  I  had  had  from  her 
own  lips  that  no  engagement  existed  between 
her  and  her  cousin ;  nor  did  I  by  any  means 
share  her  feelings  of  indignation  against  the  at- 
torney, whose  unscrupulous  assertion  had  had  an 
effect  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  had  been  in- 
tended. So  far  from  making  me  give  up  all  hope 
of  winning  Gertrude,  it  had  made  me  speak  to 
her  more  plainly  than,  without  it,  I  should  have 
dared  to  do ;  while  the  object  of  his  behavior, 
which  must  needs  now  be  as  clear  to  her  as  it 
had  been  to  me,  might  almost  suffice,  on  my 
part,  for  a  positive  declaration  of  love. 

I  placed  Chico,  therefore,  upon  my  wrist  as 
if  he  had  been  a  love-bird,  and  having  restored 
him  to  his  master,  betook  myself  to  my  desk  in 
the  office,  not  "to  pen  stanzas,  when  I  should 
engross,"  but  to  hold  a  session  of  sweet  thoughts 
more  engrossing  f:ir  than  the  occupation  which 
employed  my  fingers. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


THE   STOEY   OF   UNCLE   ALEC. 


When,  after  dinner  that  evening,  we  were  all 
assembled  in  the  drawing-room,  Mrs.  Eaeburn, 
adopting  the  style  of  the  sister  to  Scheherayade' 
in  the  Arabian  Nights,  thus  addressed  her  guest 
and  brother-in-law : 

' '  Mr.  Alexander,  if  you  have  nothing  better 
to  do  to-night,  I  hope  you  will  not  refuse  to  re- 
late what  happened  to  you  after  quitting  Rich- 
mond." 

"By  all  means,  my  dear  madam,'"  returned 
he,  good-naturedly,  "and  the  more  readily  since 
it  will  give  me  the  opportunity  to  relate  the  his- 
tory of  a  little  present  or  two  which  I  have 
brought  with  me  for  the  acceptance  of  my  dear 
friends  here,  and  which  would  have  but  little  value 
save  for  the  association  which  attaches  to  them." 

Mrs.  Eaeburn's  countenance,  which  had  risen 
at  the  word  "present,"  here  fell  again,  for  "as- 
sociation" was  not  so  attractive  to  her  practical 
mind  as  intrinsic  worth :  yet  she  contrived  to 
say,  in  her  highly  principled  way,  that  nothing 
had  been  farther  from  her  mind  than  the  per- 
sonal advantage  of  herself  or  of  those  belong- 
ing to  her  in  making  her  request,  and  that  it 
had  been  suggested  to  her  solely  by  the  natural 
interest  which  she  felt  in  Mr.  Alexander's  wan- 
derings. 

"You  are  very  good  to  say  so,  madam,"  re- 
turned the  old  man,  with  a  bow,  "and  I  will 
not  so  ill  repay  you  as  to  linger  over  that  part 
which,  whatever  its  attractions  for  myself,  may 
easily  seem  tedious  to  those  who  listen  to  me. 
My  patron  at  Richmond,  then,  finding  that  I 
could  reside  no  longer  under  his  roof  with  any 
pleasure  to  myself,  by  reason  of  the  public  dislike 
with  which  I  was  regarded,  and  at  the  same  time 
filled  with  personal  gratitude  toward  me  for  hav- 
ing rid  him  of  so  dangerous  a  neighbor  as  Red- 
man, procured  me  employment  elsewhere.  A 
cousin  of  his  had  emigrated  to  Peru,  where,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Cuzco,  he  had  a  large  graz- 
ing farm,  where  herds  of  cattle  were  reared, 
chiefly  for  the  supply  of  bulls  for  the  Lima  bull- 


ring, and  this  gentleman  being  in  need  of  an 
English  steward,  Mr.  Pittsburg  recommended 
me  for  the  situation.  I  gladly  accepted  his  of- 
fer, and  taking  my  credentials  with  me,  which 
were  couched  in  most  friendly  and  flattering 
terms,  I  traveled  by  way  of  Panama  to  Lima, 
and  thence  on  mule-back,  the  only  means  of  tran- 
sit across  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes.  In  that 
district  inns  are  (or  were  at  that  period)  utterly 
unknown,  but  the  most  unbounded  hospitality  is 
on  every  hand  to  be  met  with.  If  each  house- 
holder had  been  my  brother,  like  yourself,  Mark, 
I  could  not  have  been  received  with  greater  kind- 
ness. The  magnificence  of  the  mountain  scen- 
ery, the  glorious  climate,  the  richness  of  the  pas- 
ture lands,  the  fertility  of  the  ravines  and  val- 
leys, and,  above  all — though  my  then  ignorance 
of  Spanish  placed  me  at  a  great  disadvantage  in 
this  respect — the  legends  of  past  greatness  and 
splendor  that  environ  almost  every  locality  in  the 
country  of  the  Incas,  gave  to  every  day  of  my 
journey  the  aspect  of  a  gorgeous  dream.  In  the 
recesses  of  that  Sierra,  as  doubtless  you  all  have 
heard,  lay  concealed  the  inexhaustible  and  far- 
famed  treasures  of  Peru." 

"  And  has  nobody  found  them  yet  ?"  inquired 
Mrs.  Raeburn,  pertinently. 

"Some  have  been  found,  madam,  but  most  of 
them  will  doubtless  remain  undiscovered  for  all 
time.  The  fact  of  their  existence  was  in  each 
case  intrusted  to  as  few  persons  as  possible,  and 
those  persons  being  poor  Indians,  whose  lives — 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  their  Spanish  masters — 
have  too  often  been  saci'ificed,  when  their  secret 
perished  with  them." 

"What  on  earth  did  they  go  burying  their 
money  for,  instead  of  putting  it  in  the  bank  ?"  in- 
quired the  attorney,  whose  historical  knowledge 
was  by  no  means  on  a  par  with  his  commercial 
experience. 

"Well,  Mark,  there  were  two  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  the  Indian  belief  in  a  place  of  fu- 
ture rewards  and  punishments,  combined  with 
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their  loyalty,  led  to  tlie  burial  of  vast  treasures  ' 
along  with  their  dead  princes."  ' 

'•I  see," said  Mark,  "  they  thought  it,  as  Rog-  : 
ers  tlie  banker  observed  when  he  heard  that  a 
friend  had  died  worth  half  a  million,  'a  pretty 
sum  to  begin  the  next  world  with.'  " 

"Just  so.  Moreover,  the  vast  wealth  of  the 
temples  had  been  in  many  cases  hidden  in  a  sim- 
ilar manner  in  order  to  escape  the  cupidity  of  the 
Spaniards.  Even  the  mouths  of  silver  mines 
were  stopped  up,  and  all  traces  of  their  existence 
done  away  with,  so  that  the  hated  conquerors 
should  reap  no  advantage  from  them  ;  nor  could 
the  pain  of  torture  nor  the  fear  of  death  wring 
the  secret  from  those  who  held  it.  The  Spanisli 
voke  had  not  been  thrown  off  at  the  time  of  my 
arrival,  and  every  tongue  that  dared  wag  at  all 
was  tipped  with  the  fire  of  indignation  against  j 
them.  I  could  tell  you  tales,  dear  madam,'"  said 
brother  Alec,  addressing  ilrs.  Kaeburn  gravely,  j 
"of  such  fiendish  cruelty  and  oppression  inflict- 
ed by  these  foreign  conquerors  as  would  cause 
you  not  only  to  abhor  them  as  the  fiend  himself, 
but  to  regard  the  system  under  Avhich  alone  such 
deeds  were  possible — that  of  slavery — as  hateful 
in  the  sight  of  God  and  man." 

It  was  evident  enough  that  "  Uncle  Alec"  was 
greatly  moved,  so  Mrs.  Raeburn,  instead  of  de- 
bating the  matter,  which  she  doubtless  felt  much 
impelled  to  do,  framed  what  she  conceived  to  be 
a  conciliatory  reply,  as  follows  : 

"Well,  well,  !Mr.  Alexander,  I  have  no  doubt 
there  is  something  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the 
question." 

"  I  can  tell  you  what  is  to  be  said  on  one  side, 
madam,"  continued  Uncle  Alec,  sternly ;  "  that 
between  the  time  of  the  Incas  and  the  year  of 
Liberty  in  1828 — that  is,  in  three  Iiundred  years 
— the  native  population  of  Peru  was  reduced  by 
five  millions  of  souls  in  consequence  of  their  com- 
pulsory mine  service  and  its  hideous  conditions 
of  staiTation,  stripes,  and  darkness.  Nay,  I  can 
tell  you  one  crime  of  my  own  knowledge  which 
was  committed  upon  a  man,  himself  a  Spaniard, 
and  from  the  lips  of  whose  son  I  myself  heard 
it.  There  was  a  certain  poor  man,  named  Don 
Pedro  Giron,  who  was  a  physician,  and  who, 
quite  contrary  to  the  usual  habit  of  his  countr}-- 
men,  had  endeared  himself  to  the  Indians  by  acts 
of  benevolence  and  the  gratuitous  practice  of  his 
art ;  and  having  by  his  skill  saved  a  young  In- 
dian boy  from  death,  the  grateful  father  disclosed 
to  his  benefirctor  the  existence  of  a  certain  mine 
in  Pinco.  The  Spanish  viceroy  envying  him  his 
newly  acquired  wealtli,  cast  him  into  prison,  upon 
some  groundless  charge  of  fomenting  rebellion 
among  the  natives,  and  refused  to  forward  his 
appeal  to  the  Spanish  king,  even  though  he  offer- 
ed to  give  him  a  bar  of  pure  silver  daily  while 
the  ship  went  from  Callao  to  Europe  and  back, 
a  voyage  that  lasted  at  that  time  six  months. 
The  tyrant,  however,  overreached  himself  by  his 


own  cruelty,  since  Don  Pedro  died  under  the  suf- 
ferings inflicted  on  him,  and  never  disclosed  the 
whereabouts  of  the  source  of  his  wealth." 

"And  what  became  of  it  eventually  ?  I  mean 
the  mine?"  inquired  Jlrs.  Raeburn.  "Was  it 
ever  discovered?" 

"It  was  never  publicly  made  known, madam," 
answered  brother  Alec,  dryly,  "though  I  have 
seen  it  with  these  eyes." 

A  total  silence  followed  upon  this  statement ; 
even  volatile  John  Raeburn  appeared  fascinated 
by  the  attraction  of  his  uncle's  words  and  man- 
ner, which  were  singularly  pregnant  and  sug- 
gestive, while  the  rapt  attention  which  his  host- 
ess bestowed  upon  them  would  have  been  a  com- 
pliment to  the  best  raconteur  in  Europe. 

"There  is  more  than  one  curious  story  con- 
nected with  that  Pinco  mine,"  continued  broth- 
er Alec,  as  tliough  in  acknowledgment  of  our 
interest  in  the  topic,  "which  are  less  widely 
known  than  that  connected  with  poor  Pedro 
Giron.  A  certain  Franciscan  monk,  who  was 
a  gambler,  had  done  some  good  service  to  a  na- 
tive, who,  in  return,  presented  him  with  a  large 
bag  of  silver  ore.  His  cupidity  was  at  once  ex- 
cited, and  taxing  the  Indian  with  the  knowledge 
of  a  concealed  mine,  he  besought  him  to  let  him 
behold  it,  promising  the  most  solemn  secrecy, 
and  that  lie  would  never  revisit  it  upon  his  own 
account.  The  Indian  assented,  and,  accompa- 
nied by  two  others,  blindfolded  the  monk,  and 
carried  him  up  by  night  into  the  mountains, 
where  he  eventually  showed  him  a  subterranean 
gallery  sparkling  with  silver  ore.  On  his  return 
the  cunning  monk  loosened  his  beads  one  by  one, 
and  dropped  them  on  the  road,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  retracing  it  by  means  of  them  ;  but  in  tlie 
morning  the  Indian  returned  with  a  whole  hand- 
ful of  them,  and  the  significant  remark,  '  Good 
father,  you  have  dropped  your  breviary ;'  so  that 
he  had  to  keep  his  word  in  spite  of  himself." 

"And  may  I  ask,  dear  Mr.  Alexander,"  ob- 
served our  hostess,  in  her  most  conciliatory  man- 
ner, "  how  it  was  tliat  you  yourself  contrived  to 
gain  admission  to  this  wondrous  mine?' 

Brother  Alec  here  grew  very  grave. 

"  Indeed,  madam,  I  fear  I  must  keep  that  se- 
cret, as  poor  Don  Pedro  kept  his,  inviolable. 
The  circumstances,  too,  were,  after  all,  of  a  pri- 
vate nature,  and  had  no  such  striking  features 
about  them  as  belonged  to  the  cases  I  have  men- 
tioned." 

I  "  There  was  a  woman  at  the  bottom  of  it,  I'll 
lay  ten  pounds,"  cried  the  attorney,  boisterously. 
The  presence  of  his  brother  at  the  dinner  table 
had  enabled  him  to  make  more  free  with  the 
sherry  than  was  usually  possible,  though,  on  the 
other  hand — perhaps  out  of  the  fear  of  losing  that 
relative's  good  opinion — the  brandy  bottle  had  nol 
made  its  appearance  at  dessert.  "  Come,  Alec, 
can  see  by  your  face  that  I  have  hit  the  blot." 

In  Peru  backgammon  was  probably  unknown 
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and  the  metaplior  thus  drawn  from  that  amuse- 
ment may  therefore  have  been  unintelligible  to 
one  from  whose  memory  the  fireside  games  of 
liis  own  country  must  long  ago  have  faded  out. 
Over  Alec's  brow  passed  the  first  cloud  that  I 
had  seen  shadow  it,  as  he  replied,  "There  was 
no  blot  in  the  case,  Mark,  I  am  thankful  to  say ; 
though  you  are  right  in  so  far  that  a  woman  was 
concerned  in  it — the  brightest  and  loveliest  creat- 
ure that  ever  blessed  earth  with  her  presence, 
and  who,  having  departed  from  it,  has  robbed 
life,  for  me,  of  all  its  charms." 

His  voice  had  such  an  exquisite  pathos  in  it, 
infinitely  more  touching  from  its  welling  through 
those  white-bearded  lips,  that  I  heard  John  Eae- 
burn  mutter,  pitifully,  "Poor  old  buffer!"  and 
saw  the  tears  rise  in  Gertrude's  eyes.  Alec, 
whose  glance  had  turned  toward  her  while  he 
spoke  the  last  sentence,  as  though  to  a  quarter 
where  he  could  count  on  sympathy,  saw  them 
also.  "I  had  loved  before,  it  is  true,"  contin- 
ued he,  addressing  her  in  a  gentle  apologetic 
tone,  "but  Fate  had  long  separated  me  from 
the  object  of  my  boyish  passion.  I  felt  no  sting 
of  conscience.  Cousin  Gertrude,  when  I  married 
my  Indian  bride." 

"  Indian  bride!"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Kaeburn,  like 
an  echo,  shocked.  "Were  such  matches  usual 
in  Peru,  Mr.  Alexander  ?" 

"Unhappily,  madam,  they  were  not.  Tliis 
girl,  who  had  the  blood  of  Huayna  Ccapac,  the 
greatest  of  the  Incas,  in  her  veins,  would  not  by 
some  have  been  deemed  worthy  to  be  allied  to  a 
penniless  adventurer  like  myself,  who  chanced 
to  be  of  European  descent." 

"Then  this  young  woman  was  not  penniless," 
remarked  J\Irs.  Kaeburn,  simply;  "that,  of  course, 
made  the  match  much  less  unequal." 

"  Yes,  madam  ;  it  made  it  a  still  greater  con- 
descension on  her  side.  I  was  but  a  rich  man's 
steward,  well  to  do,  indeed,  by  that  time, but  whose 
means,  beside  those  which  Inez  Nusta  could  com- 
mand, were  contemptible  indeed.  When  I  mar- 
ried her,  however,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  I  knew 
not  of  their  existence.  I  had  heard  that  she  was 
descended  from  the  noblest  family  in  Peru,  and 
one  which  had  at  one  time  been  its  rulers,  but  I 
little  suspected  that  she  was  their  heiress. .  Her 
father  saw  me  woo  and  win  her,  like  a  man  of 
honor,  though  I  was  of  the  white-skinned  race, 
and  when  I  married  her,  he,  out  of  gratitude, 
disclosed  to  me  that  he  owned  the  silver  mine 
in  Pinco,  and  had  inherited  those  buried  treas- 
ures of  the  Huatanay,  the  knowledge  of  whose 
hiding-place  had  entailed  death  and  tortm-e  on 
so  many  of  his  race." 

"Would  it  be  a  breach  of  confidence,  Alec,  to 
tell  tis  what  was  the  Huatanay?"  inquired  the 
attorney,  his  native  humor,  which  still  occasion- 
ally manifested  itself  in  spite  of  his  wife's  de- 
pressing sway,  being  doubtless  stimulated  by  these 
disclosures  of  his  brother's  prosperity. 


"The  Huatanay  is  a  river,  beneath  whose 
channel,  it  had  always  been  whispered,  lay  some- 
where hidden  the  golden  fittings  of  the  Temple 
of  the  Sun  at  Cuzco,  which  the  Spaniards  had 
found  stripped  of  its  splendors.  They  had  plun- 
dered the  shrine  of  Pachacamac,  in  the  neigli- 
borhood  of  Lima,  of  its  enormous  riches,  the 
contributions  of  ten  generations  of  worshipers ; 
they  had  stripped  its  doors  of  their  golden  plates 
and  its  ceilings  of  their  precious  stones,  and  out 
of  its  silver  ornaments  had  even  paved  a  road 
for  miles  for  the  triumphant  passage  of  their 
viceroy ;  but  with  tlie  temple  at  Cuzco  the  na- 
tives had  been  beforehand  with  them.  Its  cen- 
tral door  and  massive  cornice  were  said  to  have 
been  of  virgin  gold ;  the  Sacred  Sun,  in  whose 
honor  the  edifice  had  been  reared,  was  made  of 
the  same  metal,  studded  with  emeralds  and  tur- 
quoises, and  shone  like  its  namesake  in  the  fir- 
mament ;  its  vases  of  gold,  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  tears  shed  by  that  luminary,  stood  filled 
with  sacrificial  first-fruits  on  its  costly  floor ;  but 
none  of  these  ever  gladdened  the  greedy  eyes  of 
Pizarro  or  De  Castro." 

To  behold  Mrs.  Kaeburn  at  that  moment  was 
a  commentary  on  the  speaker's  words  such  as  is 
rarely,  indeed,  supplied  to  text.  I  had  some- 
where read  of  a  miser  whose  pulse  would  rise  to 
fever  quickness  at  the  mention  of  any  large  sum 
of  money  ;  and  it  really  seemed,  to  judge  by  the 
eager  and  hungry  looks  of  our  hostess,  that  he 
had  found  his  parallel  in  her.  At  the  mention 
of  the  silver  mines  her  countenance  had  exhibit- 
ed a  force  of  expression  of  which  I  should  have 
deemed  it  utterly  incapable,  but  while  she  list- 
ened to  the  catalogue  of  these  golden  splendors 
it  had  become  positively  eloquent  with  rapaci- 
ty and  greed.  Uncle  Alec,  however,  saw  noth- 
ing of  this ;  his  thoughts  were  wrapped  in  the 
topics  on  which  he  was  discoursing,  and  his 
eyes,  fixed  straight  before  him,  were  evidently 
regarding  a  far  other  scene  than  that  around 
him.  He  looked  up,  like  one  aroused  from  a 
dream,  when  Mrs.  Kaeburn  inquired,  with  ear- 
nest vehemence : 

"And  do  you  mean  to  say,  dear  Mr.  Alexan- 
der, that  you  yourself  beheld  these  wondrous 
treasures,  and  handled  all  those  precious  things 
with  your  own  fingers  ?" 

"I  handled  some,  madam,  and  saw  them  all," 
replied  he,  quietly.  "  If  proofs  be  needed  of 
what  indeed  may  easily  seem  to  be  a  gorgeous 
romance,  I  possess  them  here."  He  took  from 
his  pocket  a  leather  bag,  and  out  of  it  some  ar- 
ticles carefully  wrapped  up  in  leather.  "Here 
are  three  images  of  various  size,"  said  he,  "yet 
very  literally  (as  I  was  saying  yesterday  of  Chi- 
co)  worth  their  weight  in  gold,  since  they  are 
gold.  Their  workmanship  is  not  such  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  admire  in  Europe  ;  yet  I  doubt 
not,  independent  of  their  intrinsic  worth,  these 
weird  fantastic  figures,  so  many  ages  old,  M'ould 
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have  a  value  in  the  eyes  of  antiquarians  equal  to 
tlie  best  products  of  Grecian  or  Italian  art." 

"Are  you  sure  it  is  really  gold  ?"'  asked  ^Irs. 
Raebnrn,  with  a  voice  that  fairly  trembled  with 
emotion,  as  she  took  the  largest  of  the  images 
into  her  hand. 

"I  am  quite  sure,  madam,"  answered  broth- 
er Alec,  smiling.  "If  it  were  counterfeit,  I 
should  not  venture,  as  I  do,  to  beg  your  accept- 
ance of  it." 

"  "Why,  this  must  be  worth  a  matter  of  a  hun- 
dred pounds,"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Eaeburn,  forget- 
ting, in  her  intense  appreciation  of  its  value,  to 
acknowledge  the  gift  itself. 

"I  don't  know  as  to  that,  madam,"  returned 
he.  '  ■  I  only  know  that  you  are  very  welcome 
to  it.  Brother  JIark,  here  is  one  for  you,  which 
I  am  sure  you  will  value  for  my  sake,  even  if 
you  have  no  love  for  antiquities.  Cousin  Ger- 
trude, this  is  but  a  little  one,  but  its  size  does 
not  typify  the  affection  with  which  I  regard  you 
for  your  dear  mother's  sake.  I  only  wish  I  had 
brought  more,  that  no  one  here  should  have 
been  empty-handed,"  and  the  old  man  looked  at 
John  and  me  with  quite  a  distressed  air. 

"I  am  sure  you  have  been  more  than  gener- 
ous enough  already,"  observed  our  hostess,  re- 
garding her  costly  present  much  as  some  devotee 
might  have  done  in  whose  eyes  it  had  been  a 
genuine  divinity.  "It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  you  should  have  burdened  your  personal 
luggage  with  many  such  articles.  You  turned 
most  of  the  property  of  this  kind  into  a  more 
portable  form,  doubtless,  before  you  left  the  land 
of  the  Incas." 

"Indeed,  I  did  not,  madam;  long  before  I 
quitted  Cuzco  there  was  happily  no  occasion  for 
any  man  to  conceal  the  wealth  which  he  had 
honestly  come  by.     The  bulk  of  what  I  possess- 


ed was  in  bars  of  silver,  for  which,  as  I  w.is  told, 
I  could  get  a  larger  sum  at  the  IMint  in  London 
than  from  the  bankers  in  Lima." 

"And  what  an  enormous  weight  it  must  have 
been,  Mr.  Alexander  ?"' 

"It  was  certainly  very  heavy,  madam;  in- 
deed, my  chief  difficulty  lay  in  getting  a  strong 
box  to  carry  it,  and  sufficiently  powerful  tackle 
to  convey  it  on  board  ;  the  ship  was  in  deep  wa- 
ter, and  if  a  handle  had  broken  away,  or  a  chain 
snapped,  I  must  have  wished  '  good-by'  to  what 

j  even  in  Peru  was  considered  a  considerable  for- 
tune." 

j  "  But  the  handles  stood  fast,  and  the  chains 
held,  I  trust,  Mr.  Alexander?" 

j  "They  did  so,  madam ;  and  the  box  lies  at 
my  agents'  in  London." 

Not  another  question  did  IMrs.  Raeburn  put 

1  to  her  brother-in-law  after  this  interesting  point 
had  been  so  satisfactoiily  settled ;  but  Gertrude, 

I  who  sat  beside  him,  had  much  to  ask  concerning 
his  Peruvian  life,  to  which  he  very  willingly  re- 
plied. His  description  of  the  country  with  its 
splendid  scenery,  its  thickets  of  molle'  trees,  its 
noble  fuchsias  covered  with  crimson  flowers,  its 
roadways  carpeted  with  heliotropes  and  blue  and 
scarlet  salvias,  had  a  peculiar  charm  for  her,  to 
whom  the  pleasures  of  the  garden  were  an  un- 
failing delight ;  nor  did  her  interest  fail  when  he 
spoke  of  his  duties  at  the  cattle  flirm,  and  of  his 
gradual  acquisition  of  an  independence.  Pres- 
ently he  dropped  liis  voice,  so  that  Gertrude 
alone  could  hear  him,  but  in  the  gentle  and  sym- 
pathizing expression  of  her  face  it  was  easj'  for 
me  at  least  to  read  that  he  was  discoursing  of 
his  Indian  bride,  whom  he  had  wooed  in  his  far 
back  youth,  and  won  to  find  her  a  richer  prize 
than  all  her  unlooked-for  wealth,  only  to  lose  her 
at  last  forever. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

alec's    COKFESSIOlSr. 


I  HAVE  said  that  Mrs.  Eaeburn  no  longer 
thought  it  necessary  to  put  her  brother-in-law 
through  any  cross-examination  as  to  his  affairs  ; 
but  from  the  hour  of  the  discovery  of  his  being  a 
■wealthy  man  she  plied  him  with  endless  ques- 
tions concerning  his  personal  comforts.  He  had 
only  to  express  a  wish  respecting  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  room,  the  time  at  which  he  preferred 
to  take  his  meals,  and  his  preference  to  a  partic- 
ular dish  at  any  one  of  them,  to  have  it  gratified. 
She  well  reconsidered  within  herself  that  ques- 
tion of  his  smoking  in  bed,  and  on  her  reflecting 
that  the  house  and  fiu-niture  were  insured  to  their 
full  value,  and  that  if  any  accident  did  occur  he 
would  surely  see  the  propriety  of  handsomely  rec- 
ompensing the  family  for  the  inconvenience,  she 
withdrew  her  objection  to  that  custom.  On  the 
very  next  morning  after  that  narration  of  his  ad- 
ventures the  fatted  calf — in  the  mitigated  form 
of  a  couple  of  kidneys — was  served  up  for  the 
breakfast  of  this  honored  guest,  and  great  was 
the  chagrin  of  his  hostess  when  be  only  took  a 
fourth  of  that  costly  dish,  as  being,  when  the  two 
ladies  had  declined  to  partake  of  it,  neither  more 
nor  less  than  his  proper  share.  In  vain  did  she 
wink  hard  at  her  husband  and  her  son ;  they 
were  neither  of  them  inclined  to  deny  themselves 
so  unusual  a  dainty,  while,  as  for  myself,  I  con- 
sidered it  as  included  in  my  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  per  annum,  and  would  probably 
have  done  so  (as  Sirs.  Raebura  afterward  ob- 
seiTed  to  Jolm  in  confidence,  who,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  retailed  it  to  me)  "  had  it  been  night- 
ingales'tongues. " 

In  consequence  of  this  generous  forbearance 
on  the  part  of  brother  Alec,  the  general  supply 
of  these  extras  was  largely  increased,  so  that  we 
all  benefited  from  his  sister-in-law's  desire  to 
please  him,  and  blessed  the  hour  in  which  he 
threw  himself  on  her  prodigal  hospitality.  There 
was  really  no  limit  to  her  endeavors  to  gratify 
his  tastes,  his  palate,  and  even  those  inconvenient 
fancies,  from  which  no  man,  who  has  sojourned 


long  in  foreign  climes,  is  wholly  free.  The  ser- 
pents had  their  bread  and  milk,  and  performed 
their  evolutions  as  they  pleased,  the  only  stipu- 
lation being  that  they  should  remain  in  Mr.  Alex- 
ander's apartment,  except  when  he  occasionally 
played  Laocoon  with  them  in  the  drawing-room 
for  the  public  amusement;  the  bull-dog  eat  his 
weight  in  beefsteaks  twice  a  day ;  and  the  par- 
rot was  allowed  to  indulge  in  a  vocabulary  that 
was  moi'e  extensive  than  select  at  any  hour  of 
the  day  or  night,  not  even  excepting  Sundays. 
Every  doubt  of  her  brother-in-law's  being  a 
wealthy  man  had  been  swept  away  from  her 
mind,  if  not  from  the  moment  when  he  had  pre- 
sented her  with  that  precious  example  of  Peru- 
vian handiwork,  at  all  events  from  that  in  which 
the  Kirkdale  jeweler,  whom  she  consulted  on  the 
subject  without  delay,  assured  her  that  it  was 
genuine  gold.  The  reflection  that  she  had  judged 
rightly  in  this  matter,  while  her  husband  had 
doubted,  was  also  a  source  of  intense  satisfaction 
to  her ;  and  although  Mrs.  Eaeburn  was  scarcely 
one  of  those  persons  who  are  said  to  be  "very 
agreeable  when  pleased,"  her  manners  were  mod- 
ified by  the  circumstance,  and  at  least  presented 
a  pleasing  contrast  to  what  they  had  been  before 
her  guest's  arrival. 

Another  source  of  congratulation  with  her  was 
the  importance  that  the  family  acquired  in  the 
neighborhood  from  their  possession  of  brother 
Alec,  the  report  of  whose  untold  wealth  spread 
far  and  wide,  enriching  the  social  soil  as  such 
news  is  wont  to  do,  so  that  acquaintanceships 
sprang  up  where  none  had  hitherto  existed,  and 
in  some  cases  even  yielded  welcome  fruit  in  the 
form  of  "an  increased  legal  connection."  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Eaeburn  had  more  invitations  to  din- 
ner during  the  next  five  months — thanks  to  the 
companion  they  took  M'ith  them — than  they  had 
received  during  the  same  number  of  years.  This 
newborn  popularity,  however,  had  its  drawbacks 
in  the  necessity  it  entailed  of  a  reciprocity  of 
hospitality ;  and  many  a  feast  had  the  reluctant 
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mistress  of  ilie  Priory  to  provide  in  which  her 
ginger  wine  could  not  play  its  thrifty  part,  and 
the  feathered  grasses  that  had  been  wont  to  fur- 
nish forth  her  frugal  table  were  compelled  to  give 
way  to  the  foamy  wine,  for  which  brotlier  Alec 
had  expressed  his  decided  preference.  His  nat- 
ural and  matter-of-course  acceptance  of  all  the 
f;ivors  which  she  lavished  on  him  would  have 
been  intolerable  to  her,  did  she  not  count  it  as  so 
much  corroboration  of  his  possession  of  those 
ample  means  with  which  he  was  on  all  hands 
credited ;  but  with  other  peisons  his  simple,  un- 
aflFected  manners  were  highly  popular.  My  un- 
cle Ralph  in  particular,  who  was  among  the  first 
to  congratulate  him  on  his  return  to  England, 
delighted  in  his  company;  while  my  aunt  was 
leported  to  have  expressed  a  suspicion  that  broth- 
er Alec  was  an  impostor,  who,  from  some  mask- 
ed ambition,  had  essayed  to  play  tlie  part  of  a 
Kaeburn,  but  who  was,  in  reality,  much  too 
"nice"  to  be  related  to  the  family.  lie  was 
certainly  very  nice.  Tender,  gentle,  and  gener- 
ous, with  such  a  genial  air  as  charmed  his  hear- 
ers, and  a  graphic  power  of  describing  what  he 
had  seen  that  evinced  no  common  intellectual 
powers ;  but  he  was  also  very  eccentric.  He  had 
a  habit  of  twitching  so  violently  when  suffering 
under  verbal  chastisement — long  bucolic  stories 
from  the  coiratry  gentlemen,  or  protracted  dis- 
courses from  the  Kirkdale  pulpit — that  you  might 
have  judged  him  to  be  afflicted  by  St.  Vitus's 
dance ;  wliile,  when  moved  to  indignation  by 
some  after-dinner  antagonist — this  was  especially 
the  case  when  any  tyrannical  or  oppressive  sys- 
tem was  being  apologized  for  or  defended — he 
was  accustomed,  before  his  turn  came  to  reply, 
to  emit  guttural  noises  expressive  of  dissatisfac- 
tion and  disgust,  of  the  utterance  of  which  he 
was  wholh'  unconscious. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  salient  points, 
as  also  many  other  peculiarities  of  tone  and  man- 
ner, were  seized  upon  by  John  Raeburn,  and  im- 
itated to  perfection.  The  family  likeness,  of 
which  his  mother  had  spoken,  between  the  uncle 
and  nephew  was  quite  strong  enough,  to  begin 
with,  to  utterly  demolish  my  aunt  Hastings's  the- 
ory. Then  John  was  thin  and  spare,  and  had 
an  old  face ;  so  that,  but  for  the  white  hair  and 
beard,  you  might  easily  have  imagined,  when  this 
undutiful  lad  was  giving  his  imitations,  that  his 
uncle  Alec  was  addressing  you  in  person.  The 
best  of  it  was,  that  nobody  appreciated  this  per- 
formance better  than  the  individual  who  was  thus 
travestied  ;  and  many  a  hearty  laugh  did  he  en- 
joy at  his  own  expense  while  John  twitched  and 
grunted  at  an  imaginary  antagonist,  or  lavished 
on  Chico  the  absurdly  endearing  epithets  that 
were  wont  to  be  applied  to  him  by  his  devoted 
master.  The  dismal  Priory  was,  in  foct,  trans- 
formed by  Uncle  Alec's  genial  presence,  and  by 
the  fun  that  grew  out  of  it,  into  quite  an  agiee- 
able  place  of  residence ;  and  as  the  attorney  by 


no  means  overtasked  me  with  legal  duties,  and 
the  relations  between  myself  and  Gertrude,  though 
tacit,  grew  every  day  more  tender  and  confiden- 
tial, I,  for  my  part,  had  no  cause  to  complain  of 
my  lot.  If  it  were  my  purpose,  indeed,  to  be  my 
own  biographer,  I  should  here,  though  but  for  a 
brief  space,  be  narrating  how  the  course  of  true 
love  did  run  smooth,  and  every  thing  bade  fair 
to  make  two  lovers  happy ;  but  this  story  has 
not  myself,  but  others,  for  its  theme,  though  I 
and  she,  who  was  dearer  than  myself,  clianced  to 
have  the  thread  of  our  lives  mingled  with  theirs. 
There  was  one  thing  only  that  disturbed  Mrs. 
Raeburn's  complacent  satisfaction  with  the  posi- 
tion of  affairs,  namely,  that  up  to  this  date  not 
a  word  had  passed  her  brother-in-law's  lips  re- 
specting the  agreement  made  between  him  and 
Mark  in  their  far  back  youth,  which,  for  all  her 
husband's  confidence  in  brother  Alec's  sense  of 
its  moral  obligation,  she  was  very  desirous  to 
hear  him  acknowledge.  Had  he  been  the  one 
likely  to  be  advantaged  by  a  division  of  profits, 
he  would  have  been  eager  enough,  she  reasoned, 
to  advert  to  the  subject ;  and  so  far  his  silence 
was  not  displeasing  to  her ;  but  there  were  other 
matters  which  made  her  impatient  for  what  my 
uncle  Hastings  called  Alec's  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. The  rector,  it  will  be  remembered, 
had  been  admitted  to  the  secret  on  the  same  oc- 
casion with  myself,  when  the  attorney,  warmed 
with  wine,  and  confident  that  he  would  never  set 
eyes  on  his  long-lost  relative  again,  had  beguiled 
our  after-dinner  time  with  its  relation;  but  a 
sense  of  delicacy  had  not  only  restrained  him 
from  communicating  it  to  others,  but  had  caused 
him  to  enjoin  on  me  a  similar  reticence.  Ko 
one,  therefore,  beyond  the  family  circle  at  the 
Priory,  was  aware  of  the  peculiar  position  in  which 
the  two  brothers  stood ;  folks  looked  upon  the 
wanderer's  return  as  a  piece  of  probable  good 
fortune  for  the  Raeburns  in  the  future,  indeed 
(provided  the  new-comer  continued  to  find  his 
relatives  to  his  satisfaction),  but  of  no  immediate 
pecuniary  advantage  to  them,  save  what  might 
arise  from  the  general  belief  in  their  great  expec- 
tations. This,  as  I  have  said,  was  already  con- 
siderable ;  but  it  was  counterbalanced  by  a  sin- 
gular circumstance.  Brother  Alec  was  forever 
applying  to  the  attorney  for  small  sums  of  mon- 
ey, which,  as  it  happened,  it  was  not  very  con- 
venient for  him  to  lend  ;  the  fact  that  the  former 
had  not  paid  a  single  bill,  except  his  washing 
bill,  since  his  arrival ;  and  that  the  tailor  and  the 
boot-maker  in  Ivirkdale  had  sent  in  their  little 
accounts  without  effect  for  rigging  him  out  in 
the  European  style,  excited  no  suspicion  of  his 
schemes  in  I\Irs.  Raebum's  mind ;  her  own  feel- 
ings upon  money  matters  made  her  well  under- 
stand that  the  richer  a  man  is  the  more  unwill- 
ing he  often  is  to  part  with  coin,  even  to  pay  his 
just  debts  ;  but  the  borrowing  of  those  small 
sums  from  her  husband — or,  rather,  from  her- 
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self,  since  she  held  the  purse-strings — did  trou- 
ble her  very  much.  Brother  Aleo's  enormous 
wealth  could  not  surely  consist  so  exclusively  in 
bars  of  silver  and  golden  images  that  he  did  not 
know  where  to  find  a  five-pound  note,  or  even  a 
sovereign ;  and  the  parting  with  these  little  sums 
was,  to  her,  like  bleeding  slowly  to  death  in  a 
^^■arm  bath ;  she  perspired  and  grew  faint  with 
the  hideous  apprehension,  fanciful  though  she 
i   knew  it  was,  that  she  might  possibly  never  get 

them  back  again, 
i       She  was  well  aware  of  the  risk  that  lay  in 
pressing  the  great  question,  "And  now,  Mr. 
I   Alexander,  rich  as  you  are,  are  you  prepared  to 
i   cany  out  the  solemn  covenant  made  with  my 
j   husband  more  than  a  generation  ago,  to  halve 
I   the  goods  with  which  Fortune  has  dowered  you  ?" 
It  was  likely  enough  he  would  at  once  suspect 
her  interested  designs,  and  put  down  all  the  fa- 
vors he  had  received  from  her  to  their  true  ac- 
count ;  but,  still,  her  patience  was  almost  worn 
out,  and  his  trespasses  upon  her  purse — and  not 
the  less  because  they  were  generally  made  to  pur- 
chase some  present  or  provide  some  treat  for  the 
j'oung  folks  in  the  neighborhood,  of  whom  broth- 
er Alec  was  the  idol,  so  that  all  went  out  of  the 
family — were  getting  well-nigh  intolerable. 

An  application  of  her  brother-in-law  for  a  five- 
pound  note,  to  be  spent  in  fire-works  on  Ger- 
trude's birthday,  at  Easter-time,  was  the  last  drop 
that  caused  Mrs.  liaeburn's  cup  of  bitterness  to 
overflow,  which  it  did  in  the  drawing-room  among 
us  all,  with  an  effect  that  I  shall  never  forget  to 
my  dying  day,  and  with  such  consequential  re- 
sults as,  could  I  have  foreseen  them,  would  have 
impressed  me  even  more. 

"Five  pounds  for  fire-works  !"  remonstrated 
she;  "  that  is  throwing  money  into  the  fire  in- 
deed, Mr.  Alexander.  Of  course,  I  can  not  tell 
how  rich  you  are ;  you  are  so  very  reticent  about 
your  own  affairs  ;  but,  unless  you  are  a  million- 
aire, I  must  confess  that  to  spend  such  a  sum  in 
squibs  and  crackers  seems  abominable !" 

"A  miUionaire!"  exclaimed  brother  Alec. 
"  You  must  be  laughing  at  me,  my  dear  madam." 

"  Well,  I  mean  you  ought  to  have  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds  to  make  so  light  of  five- 
pound  notes  as  you  do." 

"Hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds!"  repeat- 
ed brother  Alec,  vacantly;  while  Chico  on  his 
shoulder,  catching  his  tone  as  usual,  cried,  "  Oh 
dear !  oh  dear !  oh  dear !  oh  dear !  only  think 
of  that." 

"My  dear  madam,  I  have  scarce  a  hundred 
thousand  pence ! " 

"Why,  that's  only  four  hundred  and  sixteen 
pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence !"  shriek- 
ed Mrs.  Eaeburn,  who  was  "a  ready  reckoner" 
and  ' '  a  save-all"  in  one.  ' '  You  are  joking,  Mr. 
Alexander,  I  know, "  added  she,  with  a  ghastly 
smile ;  "  but  I  am  not  fond  of  joking  upon  these 
important  matters. " 


"  I  never  was  more  serious  in  my  life,  mad- 
am," answered  brother  Alec,  and  indeed  he  look- 
ed not  only  serious  but  exceedingly  distressed. 
"  You  talk  of  my  reticence  concerning  ray  own 
affairs,  but  Mark  can  explain  how  that  was,  if  he 
will.  It  was  for  him  to  speak,  not  for  me.  I 
confess  I  understood  from  your  manner,  madam, 
that  you  yourself — nay,  I  may  add  that  all  pres- 
ent here,  were  aware  of  the  agreement  that  ex- 
isted between  him  and  me,  of  which  I  am  cer- 
tain"— here  he  looked  tenderly  toward  his  broth- 
er — "  Mark  will  never  question  the  validity ;  but 
if  that  is  not  so,  I  must  at  once  tell  you  that 
your  husband  and  I  made  a  solemn  compact 
when  we  parted  in  our  youth  that  when  we  met 
again  each  should  give  the  other  the  one-half  of 
whatever  property  he  might  then  be  possessed  of, 
so  that  God  should  bless  us  both  alike.  Was  it 
for  me,  an  unsuccessful  adventurer,  to  remind 
Mark  of  it,  or  to  wait  his  own  good  time  to  ad- 
vert to  it  ?" 

"An  unsuccessful  adventurer!"  gasped  Mrs. 
Eaeburn,  while  her  husband's  face  turned  from 
red  to  white,  and  his  ej'es  seemed  about  to  start 
from  their  sockets.  "Why,  how  much  was  in 
that  iron  box  that  you  told  us  was  at  your  agents' 
in  London?" 

"When  it  left  shore,  madam,  about  twelve 
thousand  pounds'  worth  of  silver  metal,  which, 
unfortunately,  lies  sixty  fathoms  deep  in  Lima 
Harbor.  The  handles  and  chains  held  well 
enough,  as  I  told  you,  but,  unhappilj',  the  bot- 
tom of  the  box  came  out  as  it  was  being  swung 
on  board." 

"Then  you  purposely  led  us  to  believe  that 
you  were  a  wealthy  man,  when,  in  fact,  you  had 
lost  your  all.  Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Eaeburn,  with  slow 
distinctness,  and  a  certain  teriible  expression  in 
her  pale  face  which  I  can  only  describe  as  the 
white  heat  of  hatred. 

"If  it  be  an  offense,  madam,  not  to  anticipate 
a  question,  I  own  I  am  so  far  guilty, "  returned 
the  other,  with  dignity.  "  To  all  your  very  per- 
tinent inquiries  I  gave  you  a  truthful  answer ; 
but  I  confess  they  jarred  upon  my  feelings,  since 
their  mercenary  object  was  only  too  obvious  to 
me.  It  wounded  me  to  the  core  to  find  my 
brother's  wife  concerned  herself  in  no  wise  in 
my  affairs,  but  only  as  to  the  amount  of  proper- 
ty that  I  might  have  brought  home  for  her  be- 
hoof. Had  IMark  asked  me  for  my  confidence, 
it  would  have  been  given  to  him  unreservedly 
and  at  once.  I  should  have  said,  as  I  still  say 
to  him,  notwithstanding  your  cruel  words,  'I 
have  returned  a  poor  man,  but  I  will  never  make 
you  poor,  Mark.  You  are  a  family  man,  and  I 
will  not  exact  from  you  the  conditions  of  our 
agreement.  Keep  your  wealth  undivided ;  only 
give  me  a  home  in  your  own  house,  and  a  com- 
fortable subsistence  there — I  happen  to  know, 
brother,  that  I  shall  not  be  long  a  tax  upon  its 
hospitality — until  I  die.'  " 


id 
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These  words  were  addressed  so  directly  to  the 
attorney  that  he  could  no  longer  delegate  the 
task  of  reph'  to  his  JIatilda.  lie  looked  up  hur- 
riedly from  the  floor,  on  which  his  gaze  had  been 
fixed,  and  with  an  abashed,  uneasy  air,  ob- 
served, "I  really  think  you  are  greatly  to  blame, 
Alec,  in  this  matter.  You  had  no  right  to  de- 
ceive us  as  to  the  state  of  your  affairs.  Your 
■welcome  would  have  been  just  as  hearty  had  you 
made  a  clean  breast  of  it ;  though  you  would 
not,  perhaps,  have  been  entertained  in  so  lavish 
a  manner.  There  is  little,  indeed,  on  the  score 
of  loss  with  which  to  reproach  you."  (Here  he 
looked  at  his  wife  and  held  his  hand  up,  seeing 
that  she  was  about  to  burst  into  a  furious  denial.) 
"  The  golden  images  which  you  gave  to  Slatilda 
and  myself  will  doubtless  repay  any  cost  to  wliich 
we  may  have  been  put  upon  your  account ;  but 
of  course  things  must  now  be  jilaced  on  quite  an- 
other footing.  The  entertainment  of  your  ani- 
mal friends  is,  to  begin  with,  a  serious  item  in 
our  domestic  expenditure." 

"Do  you  hear  that,  my  darling?"  murmur- 
ed brother  Alec,  pathetically,  to  his  feathered 
favorite ;  "  they  grudge  you  your  nuts  and 
oranges." 

"  Oh  dear !  oh  dear !  oh  dear  I"  answered  the 
parrot. 

"  Chico  is  right,  Alec,"  said  the  attorney, 
whose  voice  was  growing  more  confident  with 
every  word,  since  he  found  himself  uninterrupt- 
ed by  his  wife,  and  perceived  his  brother  sub- 
missive ;  "such  things  are  verj'  dear  when  given 
to  birds.  Of  course  your  home  is  here,  as  long 
as  3'ou  choose  to  live  with  us,  but  these  ex- 
tra expenses  must  be  cut  off:  it  has  long  dis- 
tressed Sirs.  Eaeburn  to  see  so  much  good  food 
thro^vn  away  on  dogs  and  reptiles.  I  am  afraid 
she  will  insist — and  I  can  not  blame  her  for  it — 
upon  a  change  being  made  at  once  in  tliis  re- 
spect.    Is  it  not  so,  iMatilda  ?" 

"So  absurd  a  question  requires  no  answer, 
i\rr,  liaebnrn,"  was  that  lady's  grim  reply ;  "but 
when  you  have  quite  done,  I  have  a  few  words  to 
say." 

' '  Do  not  speak  them ;  I  pray  j'ou  do  not  speak 
them,  madam,"  cried  brother  Alec,  in  a  low  be- 
seeching voice.  "No  words  that  you  can  utter 
can  do  more  than  what  has  been  already  done. 
I  have  been  told  by  poor  tortured  creatures  in 
Peru  that  when  their  bodies  have  been  beaten 
with  great  severity,  blows  hurt  them  no  more, 
since  the  bruised  flesh  becomes  deadened  to  the 
pain ;  and  so  it  is  now,  madam,  with  my  heart. 
I  acknowledge  that  I  was  wrong  to  intrude  my 
presence  here — " 

"Upon  false  pretenses," put  in  Mr.  Iiacburn, 
mildly. 

"Upon  the  misunderstanding  rather  that  I 
was  a  wealthy  man,  IMark,"  continued  the  other ; 
"  whereas  I  had  no  claim  on  your  hospitality, 
save  that  I  was  your  brother,  returned,  as  it  must 


have  seemed  to  you,  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
grave." 

"That  claim  I  allow," answered  tlie  attorney, 
with  unaccustomed  firmness,  and  striking  his 
hand  upon  the  table.  "I  will  not  have  you 
turned  out  of  house  and  home,  though  you  should 
not  possess  a  penny  piece." 

IMrs.  Eaeburn  gave  a  contemptuous  snort. 

"  Yes,  I  swear  it,"  continued  JMark ;  "  but,  at 
the  same  time,  we  can  not  afford  to  minister  to 
your  luxurious  habits.  Moreover,  it  was  highly 
reprehensible  in  you  to  borrow  money  of  JMrs. 
Eaeburn,  which,  it  seems,  you  are  hardly  in  a 
position  to  repay.  You  owe  bills  too.  Alec,  as  I 
understand,  in  the  town?" 

"A  few  pounds,  Mark,  yes ;  and  as  much 
again,  perhaps,  I  have  borrowed  of  your  wife," 
returned  the  other,  quietlj-.  "Still,  what  were 
they  when,  by  our  solemn  compact  —  which,  I 
protest  to  Heaven,  I  believe  you  have  acknowl- 
edged all  along,  and  would  have  gladly  put  into 
effect  if  I  had  been  the  rich  man  you  supposed 
me  to  be — the  one-half  of  all  you  had  was  mine. 
Do  you  ignore  that  compact  ?  Do  you  deny  that 
obligation  ?" 

"The  man  is  mad !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Eaeburn, 
scornfully. 

"Mark,  it  is  to  you  I  speak,"  cried  brother 
Alec,  stretching  out  his  hand  with  earnest  digni- 
ty. "In  the  presence  of  your  own  flesh  and 
blood  here,  who  will  take  his  lesson  of  justice 
from  your  lips — and  before  these  young  folks, 
who  know,  because  truth  is  in  them,  wliat  your 
answer  ought  to  be — I  ask  you,  once  for  all,  do 
you  admit  the  fact  of  the  agreement  to  which  I 
have  referred,  and  do  you  hold  it  binding  on 
you?" 

"  My  dear  Alec,"  returned  the  attorney,  fixing 
his  eyes  on  a  corner  of  the  drawing-room  table- 
cloth, and  taking  its  tassel  in  his  hand,  "I  do 
not  deny  that  when  we  were  boys — " 

"Not  boys,  Mark." 

"  Well,  very  young  men,  then  ;  of  age,  it  is 
true,  but  not  of  that  mature  age  which  alone  is 
adapted — and — and — suitable  for  arrangements 
involving  the  interests  of  a  lifetime,  we  did  make 
the  romantic  compact  to  which  you  I'efer ;  but 
as  to  its  being  binding,  my  dear  Alec,  in  the 
sense  that  we  lawyers  are  accustomed  to  attach 
to  that  word,  you  must  forgive  me  if  I  say  that 
your  long  absence  from  England,  and  your  resi- 
dence in  a  semi-barbarous  country,  can  alone 
account  for  your  entertaining  such  a  preposter- 
ous idea." 

' '  I  see,"  said  brother  Alec,  in  a  low  and  broken 
voice;  "I  see.  Do  not  pai-n  yourself  and  me 
by  saying  more.  No,  madam"  (for  Mrs.  Eaeburn 
here  began  with  her  "Sir.  Alexander"),  "I  can 
not  hear  you  either.  I  have  heard  enough.  If 
it  is  not  too  expensive  a  luxury,  I  wish  to  go  to 
bed." 

This  brief  return  of  the  old  gray-beard's  humor 
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was  even  more  sad  than  his  pathos  had  been : 
his  mouth,  wliich  tried  to  force  a  smile,  twitched 
and  quivered  so  that  I  half  feared  it  was  the  pre- 
lude to  a  stroke  of  paralysis.  He  got  up  feebly 
from  his  chair,  and  moved  slowly  across  the 
room,  like  one  who  travels  in  the  dark. 


Gertrude  followed  him  swiftly,  and  gave  him 
her  arm  so  flir  as  the  drawing-room  door. 

"Thanks,  Gerty,"  said  he;  "thanks,  ir.y 
darling;  your  poor  relation  will  not  trouble  you 
for  long.     Will  he,  Chico  ?" 

"Dead.'  dead!  dead!"  answered  the  parrot. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


IIAEK  TAKES    COUEAGE. 


"\Vk  five  in  the  drawing-room  stared  at  one 
another  in  silence,  while  the  voice  of  the  bird, 
repeating  its  monstrous  cry  of  "Dead!  dead  I 
dead  1"  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  each  filled  with 
our  own  reflections  upon  the  scene  that  had  just 
occurred.  I,  for  my  part,  was  blaming  myself  for 
not  having  run  forward,  as  Gertrude  had  done, 
to  assist  the  old  man,  and  also  for  not  having 
expressed  a  syllable  of  the  sympathy  I  felt  for 
him  in  every  throb  of  my  pulses  ;  though,  after 
all,  he  might  have  taken  any  verbal  interference 
on  ray  part  as  an  impertinence,  since  I  was  but 
a  lad  in  years,  no  relation  of  the  family,  and  not 
even  in  the  independent  position  of  a  guest,  since 
I  was  but  his  brother's  articled  clerk.  Moreover, 
if  I  had  spoken,  I  should  certainly  have  express- 
ed an  indignation  which  would  have  done  poor 
brother  Alec  no  good  service.  Kevertheless,  as 
I  have  said,  I  felt  distressed  and  ashamed,  and 
when  presently  Mrs.  Kaebum  broke  the  silence 
by  thus  addressing  me,  ''And  now,  I  suppose, 
Mr.  ShedJon,  you  will  be  telling  this  discredit- 
able story  all  over  the  town,"  I  endeavored  to 
make  up  for  my  past  cowardice. 

* '  I  am  no  tale-bearer,  Mrs.  Eaebnm, "  answer- 
ed I,  "and  shall  always  honorably  keep  secret 
such  private  matters  as  come  to  my  knowledge 
in  this  house ;  but  I  must  be  permitted  to  say 
that  the  word  '  discreditable'  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  apply  to  Mr.  Alexander  Raebum's  con- 
duct in  this  affair,  however  well  it  may  describe 
tliat  of  others." 

"  You  are  very  welcome  to  your  opinion,  young 
man,"  answered  Mrs.  Eaebura,  contemptuously, 
'"though  your  expression  of  it  does  not  show 
much  respect  for  your  master  yonder." 

"Tush,  tush  I"  exclaimed  the  attorney,  pet- 
tishly, "  the  boy  is  quite  right  to  stand  up  for  his 
friend.  There  is,  after  all,  something  to  be  said 
upon  poor  Alec's  side." 

"  Indeed,  Sir !  %Ye]l,  at  all  events,  there  is  no 
necessity  to  argue  the  matter  in  public,"  observed 
Mrs.  Kaebum,  with  a  glance  of  wrath  at  her  hus- 


band that  said,  "  Silence,  fool  I''  as  plainly  as  any 
words. 

"Yes,  but  this  is  not  in  public,  Matilda,"  re- 
turned the  attorney,  who  had  his  own  reasons 
for  making  terms  for  his  brother  while  he  had  a 
sympathizing  audience  at  his  back,  rather  than 
in  the  unprotected  atmosphere  of  the  connubial 
chamber.  "  Mr.  Sheddon  here,  who  is  a  young 
gentleman  of  honor,  has  pledged  himself  to  se- 
crecy upon  this  matter,  and  for  the  rest  we  are 
all  of  one  family.  Gertrude  is  Alec's  relative  as 
well  as  my  own,  and  it  is  but  right  that  she 
should  hear  the  end  of  this  aifair  as  well  as  the 
beginning.  Y'ou  and  my  brother  never  hit  it  oft" 
together  from  the  first,  and  prejudice  should  not 
be  allowed  to  interfere  with  judgment." 

"Judgment!"  echoed  Mrs.  Kaeburn,  with  a 
shrill  laugh,  like  the  noise  made  by  the  escape- 
pipe  of  a  railway  engine,  and  without  which  means 
of  relief  she  perhaps,  like  it,  would  have  been 
in  danger  of  bursting.  "Here  is  an  impostor, 
who,  by  a  false  representation  of  his  position, 
has  caused  us  to  turn  our  house  out  of  doors  to 
please  him,  to  harbor  wild  beasts  and  reptiles,  to 
Lavish  Champagne  like  water,  to  lend  him  five- 
pound  notes  to  make  paper  kites  of — for  he  has 
spent  most  of  it  in  toys ;  and  I,  forsooth,  am  to 
use  judgment !  It  would  be  much  more  to  the 
purpose  to  send  for  a  policeman,  and  I've  half  a 
mind  to  do  it  too." 

A  stifled  cry  of  horror  broke  from  Gertrede's 
lips. 

"  Well,  it's  only  for  your  sake,  my  dear  cous- 
in, if  I  don't,"  added  Mrs.  Raeburn,  clutching 
at  this  gracious  method  of  extricating  herself 
from  what  she  must  have  felt  to  be  a  ridiculous 
position. 

As  for  John,  he  was  breathing  very  hard,  with 
his  handkerchief  stuffed  into  his  mouth,  and  his 
eyes  protruding  like  a  lobster's.  The  notion  of 
Uncle  Alec  in  the  custody  of  Sergeant  Tims,  of 
the  county  police — a  figure  familiar  to  him  at 
quarter  sessions — on   the   charge  of  obtaining 
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Champagne  undev  false  pretenses,  was  evidently 
tickling  his  heart-strings. 

"  You  are  talking  rubbish,  SlatilJa !"  exclaim- 
ed the  attorney,  angrily,  "and  what,  if  it  was 
not  rubbish,  would  be  exceedingly  disgraceful." 
His  irritation  was  perhaps  as  much  feigned  as 
real,  for  it  was  oidy  by  getting  into  a  passion,  or 
pretending  to  be  in  one,  that  he  could  ever  mus- 
ter courage  to  ojjpose  himself  to  his  formidable 
ispouse.  "I  say  now,  once  for  all,  notwithstand- 
ing all  that  has  come  and  gone,  that  I  will  not 
have  my  own  brother  turned  out  of  my  own 
house;  so,  if  that  is  what  you've  got  iu  your 
mind,  Matilda,  dismiss  it." 

"I  was  not  thinking  of  turning  your  brother 
out  of  your  own  house,  as  you  call  it,  Slark ; 
though,  in  that  matter,  it  is  much  less  yours  than 
mine." 

"  Be  silent,  woman  I"  exclaimed  the  attorney, 
menacingly,  and  rising  hastily  from  his  chair. 
*'  I  spoke  of  what  was  in  your  mind,  but  it  strikes 
me  v-ou  are  clean  gone  out  of  it." 

There  was  a  dreadful  silence  at  these  words, 
the  vehemence  and  rage  of  which  (by  no  means 
simulated  this  time)  seemed  to  have  their  effect 
even  on  Mrs.  Eaeburn. 

"I  am  quite  sane,  thank  you,  Mark,"  return- 
ed she,  coldly. 

"  Then  perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
state  your  plans,"  observed  her  husband.  "  Let 
us  hear  them  once  for  all ;  I  won't  be  worried 
and  ballyragged  about  this  matter  all  night,  I 
promise  you.  I  have  done  quite  enough  this 
evening  out  of  deference  to  your  opinion.  There 
is  going  to  be  some  compromise  on  your  part  too, 
Ihope?" 

"  Our  course  seems  to  me  quite  obvious,  Mr. 
Eaeburn.  As  to  turning  Mr.  Alexander  out  of 
doors,  that  is  an  idea  which  never  occurred  to  me. 
He  must,  of  course,  stay  on  here  for  the  present ; 
he  has  a  claim  upon  you  to  that  extent,  I  allow; 
but  I  suppose  I  shall  be  justified  in  treating  him 
as  one  of  the  family — not  as  a  prince  of  the  blood 
royal?  It  is  only  reasonable  to  expect  repay- 
ment of  the  sums  I  have  advanced  him  on  the 
faith  of  his  representation  ;  and,  of  course,  I  shall 
insist  on  the  disposal  of  his  horrible  animals. 
For  the  rest,  we  must  take  our  time  to  consider 
of  it  and  talk  the  matter  over.  John,  please  to 
light  my  bed  candle." 

The  attorney  turned  pale  and  shivered. 
"John,"  said  he,  "bring  me  the  brandy." 

It  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  ever  ventured 
to  call  for  that  liquor  in  his  wife's  pr(*sence.  He 
did  so  now,  I  tliink,  to  give  her  notice  that  on 
that  night  at  least  a  curtain-lecture  would  be 
thrown  away  upon  him.  He  felt  like  a  beaten 
general  who  has  to  fall  back  upon  his  reserves. 

"  My  dear  Gertrude,"  observed  Mrs.  Eaeburn, 
significantly^  "I  think  you  had  better  retire  also, 
since  a  brandy  bottle  is  about  to  be  brought  into 
the  drawing-room."     ■ 
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Tiie  two  ladies  witlidiew  together,  and  then 
the  attorney  rang  for  hot  water  and  tumblers, 
and  having  brewed  some  punch,  poured  out  a 
glass  for  each  of  us. 

"This  is  a  sad  business,  Sheddon,"  said  he. 
"  I  own  to  you  that,  if  I  had  not  the  utmost  con- 
fidence in  your  honor,  I  should  feel  greatlv  dis- 
turbed about  it.  If  the  rumor  got  abroad  that 
poor  Alec  was  a  pauper,  it  would  be  very  griev- 
ous to  me — I  mean,  of  course,"  he  added,  hast- 
ily, "in  the  way  of  social  humiliation.  Poor 
Mrs.  Eaeburn  has  gone  about,  as  v,-omen  will  do, 
boasting  of  her  rich  brother-in-law,  and  she  nat- 
urally feels  bitter  about  it.  It  is,  I  own,  a  dis- 
appointment to  myself — a  great  disappointment." 
Here  he  drained  his  glass,  and  poured  himself 
out  another.  "  I  don't  tliink  my  brother  meant 
to  deceive  us,  Sheddon;  upon  my  life  I  don't. 
Money  matters  had  never  any  attraction  for  him, 
and  he  imagines  that  that  is  the  case  with  oth- 
ers. He  thought  that  it  could  not  much  signify 
to  us  whether  he  was  a  rich  man  or  a  poor  one  ; 
nor  would  it  have  done  so  in  the  sense  of  our  af- 
fection for  or  behavior  toward  him — Heaven  for- 
bid !  but  it  caused  us  to  entertain  expectations. 
There  has  been  no  positive  loss,  as  I  told  Mrs. 
Eaeburn,  for  the  golden  image  my  dear  brother 
gave  her  was  a  present  fit  for  a  king.  But  we 
have  bowed  down  to  the  golden  image ;  yes,  by 
Jove !  and  now  we  are  soriy  for  it.  .  That's — 
just  fill  my  glass  again,  John — that's  the  real 
fact  of  the  matter,  Sheddon,  and  I  am  glad  to 
think  that  you  have  been  a  spectator  of  all  this — 
seen  us  wash  our  dirty  linen,  as  the  saying  is — 
because  it  will  be  a  lesson  to  you.  The  real  fact 
of  the  matter  is,  that  the  whole  thing  has  oc- 
curred through  my  poor  brother's  ignorance  of 
the  nature  of  a  legal  contrasht — contract.  I  am 
glad  to  think  that  under  my  tutelish — tutelage — 
you  have  already  acquired  sufficient  knowledge 
of  your  future  profession  to  avoid  fldling  into  his 
error.  Suppose  John  here  and  yourself,  who  are 
very  good  friends  I  am  pleased  to  see,  were  to 
make  a  contrasht" — the  attorney  paused  as  thongli 
he  felt  he  had  dropped  something,  then  hurried 
on  as  though  it  was  not  worth  while  to  pick  it  up 
— "  the  object  of  which  was  to  divide  your  ag- 
gregate property  at  some  specified  future  time, 
what  would  you  do  to  make  that  arrangement 
binding  ?  You  would  put  it  iu  writing  to  begin 
with,  would  you  not?  You  would  procure  wit- 
nesses ;  you  would  purchase  such  a  stamp  as  you 
found  on  inquiry  would  be  suitable  for  your  ob- 
ject. Well,  my  brother  chose  to  dispense  with 
all  these  necessary  forms,  and  the  consequence 
is,  he  has,  metaphorically  speaking,  not  » leg  to 
stand  on.  I  am,  however,  sorry  for  him.  Mor- 
ally, he  may  have  some  fanciful  claim  ;  but  what 
have  we  to  do  with  morals  ?  '  Fiat  justitia,  ruat 
coelum' — the  law  must  take  its  course,  independ- 
ently of  religion  and  morals.  But  mind,  Shed- 
don, short  of  that — short  of  giving  him  half  my 
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bed  and  half  my  board,  and  cutting  the  horse 
exacti}'  down  the  middle,  Alec  shall  have  his 
rightsh.  He  shall  not  be  starved  or  snubbed ; 
he  shall  have  a  little  pocket-money  of  his  own ; 
and  I  tell  you  what" — here  the  attorney  ])laced 
liis  mouth  close  to  my  ear — "he  shall  not  be 
poisoned  with  that  ginger  wine.  And  now,  j'oung 
gentlemen,  good-night ;  you  have  had  quite  as 
much  to  drink  as  is  good  for  you,  and  I  wish  to 
be  left  to  meditation.  It  is  my  advice  to  you, 
ladsh,"  added  he,  with  a  flicker  of  a  smile,  "not 
to  make  any  noise  that  may  bring  Jlrs.  Raeburn 
out  to  you  to-niglit." 

Of  course  we  went  up  stairs  at  once,  John  on 
his  hands  and  knees,  not  so  much  for  silence' 
sake  as  in  order  grotesquely  to  typify  enjoyment 


too  excessive  for  the  ordinary  means  of  locomo- 
tion, and  so  to  our  own  rooms.  But  I  could  not 
sleep  for  hours  ;  I  was  haunted  by  brother  Alec's 
pale  despairing  face  as  he  uttered  those  parting 
words  to  Gertrude,  "Your  poor  relation  will  not 
trouble  you  for  long!" 

He  had  indeed  looked  ten  years  nearer  to  the 
grave  when  he  left  the  room  than  when  he  had 
entered  it.  Would  his  hen-pecked  brother,  still 
drinking  below  stairs  to  nerve  himself  for  the 
combat  that  awaited  him,  have  the  courage  to 
defend  him  not  only  then,  but  through  the  days  to 
come?  or  would  Mrs. Raeburn  push  him  forth  into 
the  pitiless  world  by  slights  and  insults,  as  cruel 
men  have  pricked  their  enemy  witli  spear-points, 
and  forced  him  over  some  steep  place  to  die  ? 


CHAPTER  XII. 


A    C•^A^"•GE    OF   TEEATilE^IT. 


I  SUPPOSE  all  of  us  looked  for  brother  Alec's 
appearance  on  the  morning  after  that  dreadful 
change  in  his  position  among  us  with  something 
of  expectation.  I,  for  my  part,  felt  a  profound 
pity  for  him  ;  so,  I  am  sure,  did  Gertrude,  for 
her  eyes  filled  with  tears  when  he  entered  the 
breakfost-room — last  of  all,  as  it  happened,  with 
a  certain  gentle  deprecating  air  (but  very  far 
from  cringing),  as  though  he  felt  that  his  exist- 
ence was  objected  to,  and  would  have  been  glad 
to  oblige  the  world  by  leaving  it. 

"You  are  late,  Mr.  Alexander,"  said  Mrs. 
Raeburn,  severely,  and  looking  up  at  the  clock. 
"1  hope  this  will  not  occur  again." 

"I  am  very  sony,  madam,"  was  the  quiet  re- 
ply. "For  once  in  my  life  I  have  a  grudge 
against  Chico."  He  had  not  brought  tlie  bird 
down  with  him  as  usual,  lest,  as  I  verily  believe, 
it  should  receive  any  ill  treatment  for  its  master's 
sake.  "  He  is  veiy  restless,  poor  fellow,  this 
morning,  and  hindered  my  toilet." 

"  That  will  not  happen  again  veiy  often,"  was 
the  cold  rejoinder,  "  as  I  intend  to  take  measures 
for  the  disposal  of  the  bird." 

Brother  Alec  looked  up  hastily,  his  pale  face 
tinged  with  color,  and  exclaimed,  "I  trust,  mad- 
am, that  whatever  alteration  you  may  think  prop- 
er to  make  in  the  way  of  my — " 

The  old  man  hesitated  and  looked  confusedly 
at  his  plate,  in  which  there  was  only  bread-and- 
butter.  The  scanty  dish  of  rashers  to  which  we 
had  returned  was  placed  under  ilrs.  Eaeburn's 
immediate  superintendence. 

"Xay,"  said  she,  curtly,  "you  can  speak  out. 
Of  course  there  is,  and  will  be,  a  change  in  your 
way  of  entertainment  here.  Your  brother  can 
not  afford  extravagant  dainties — which,  after  all, 
are  very  unwholesome — unless,  as  in  ^Mr.  Shed- 
don's  case,  a  particular  arrangement  is  entered 
into." 

I  was  tolerably  used  to  Mrs.  Eaeburn's  bUmt- 
ness  by  this  time,  but  this  speech  of  hers  thor- 
oughly overwhelmed  me.     I  suppose  I  must  have 


looked  excessively  disgusted,  since  the  attoraey 
here  ventured  to  put  in  his  words. 

"I  really  do  not  see  the  necessity,  ^Tatilda,  for 
entering  into  these  pecuniary  details." 

"  Do  you  not,  Mr.  Eaebura  ?  "Well,  I  do,"  slid 
replied.  "We  have  had  quite  enough  of  mis- 
understanding and  misrepresentations,  and  in  fu- 
ture I  intend  to  use  plain  words." 

If  the  attorney  had  fortified  himself  against  his 
wife's  arguments  the  previous  night,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  it  had  been  only  to  fall  a  prey  to  thera 
in  the  morning.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  there 
had  been  a  battle  royal  over  the  body  of  his  fall- 
en relative,  and  that  the  lady  had  been  the  victor. 
Mark  Eaeburn  had  not  once  looked  up  from  his 
plate  since  his  brother  had  entered,  except  to 
greet  him  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Alec  turn- 
ed his  gaze  upon  him  with  piteous  persistence, 
as  on  the  only  quarter  wherein  lay  his  hope. 

"I  was  about  to  say,  brother  IMark,"  faltered 
he,  "  that,  whatever  new  arrangements  Mrs.  Eae- 
burn may  think  proper  to  make,  I  trust  it  may 
not  be  deemed  necessary  that  I  should  part  with 
the  bird.  It  may  seem  foolish,  and  perhaps  it 
is  so,  to  feel  so  strong  an  attachment  for  a  feath- 
ered creature  as  I  do  in  this  case,  but  there  are 
associations — so  tender,  Jlark,  that  I  have  not 
ventured  to  allude  to  them  even  to  yourself — in 
connection  with  Chico — " 

"My  husband  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  do- 
mestic aiTangements,  Mr.  Alexander,"  broke  in 
Mrs.  Eaeburn,  imperiousl\\  "If  there  is  any 
business  to  transact  connected  with  your  proper- 
ty"— and  it  is  impossible  to  convey  in  writing 
the  cynical  stress  which  she  laid  upon  that  last 
word — "  your  brother  is  the  person  to  apply  to  ; 
but  the  management  of  this  household  is  in  my 
hands.  I  object  to  this  poll  parrot  being  main- 
tained at  the  Priory  upon  many  grounds  ;  but  it 
is  only  necessary  to  mention  one — that  of  ex- 
pense. Y'ou  havd  told  me  yourself  that  it  would 
be  worth  a  hundred  guineas  to  tiie  proprietors  of 
the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  I  intend  to  write  to 
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t!:em  to  offer  it  for  that  sum.  If  you  retained  it,  I 
you  would  be  expending  no  less  than  five  pounds 
n  year,  interest  of  money,  in  its  maintenance — or 
rather  we  should  be  expending  that  sum — not  to 
mention  that  it  costs  in  nuts  and  oranges  as  much  , 
jer  week  as  by  the  statistical  accounts  of  mis- 
i^ionary  enteqjrise  would  convert  an  African  adult 
I'oira  darkness  to  spiritual  light.  Ko,  jNIr.  Alex- 
under,  the  bird  will  not  remain  in  this  house."      | 

Brother  Alec  looked  toward  brother  Mark,  but 
looked  in  vain.  The  attorney  was  chasing  a 
|)iece  of  rasher  of  bacon  round  his  plate,  as  the 
Queen's  Hunt  chases  a  stag,  not  with  the  object 
of  devouring  it,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  occupa- 
tion. He  did  not  dare  to  meet  that  piteous  gaze, 
so  pregnant  witli  reproachful  memories. 

"With  your  permission,  Mrs.  Eaeburn,"  ex- 
claimed Gertrude,  hurriedly,  "if  Cousin  Alec 
must  needs  dispose  of  Chico,  I  will  buy  the  bird 
myself,  and  also  maintain  it  at  my  own  charge."  [ 

"Bravo,  bravo  1"  cried  Jolm,  pounding  the 
table  witli  the  handle  of  his  knife.  "You're  a 
brick,  Gerty  I" 

•  John's  expressions  were  certainly  very  vulgar,  j 
but  the  sentiment  they  conveyed  was,  in  tliis  . 
case,  irreproachable.  I  think  I  never  liked  him  ' 
so  well  as  I  did  at  that  moment. 

"Be  silent.  Sir,"  cried  his  mother,  angrily. 
"Your  manners  are  those  of  a — "  she  was  ob- 
viously going  to  say  "  >{  a  public-house,"  but 
reflecting  that  the  metajihor  was  itself  a  little 
coarse,  she  corrected  herself  hastily  with  "are 
not  those  of  a  private  house.  ISTo  one  would 
think  that  your  schooling  had  cost  your  parents 
eighty  pounds  per  annum,  exclusive  of  extras." 
Thus  she  continued  to  upbraid  her  hopeful  son, 
not  so  much,  I  fancy,  for  his  moral  behoof,  as  to 
gain  time  in  which  to  revolve  Gertrude's  propo- 
sition in  her  mind. 

Brother  Alec's  eyes  had  flashed  one  grateful 
look  at  the  young  girl,  then  once  more  fixed  tliem- 
selves  on  his  brother's  face. 

"  No,  Gertrude,"  said  Mrs.  Eaeburn,  suddenly 
breaking  otf  in  her  lecture,  "your  proposal  can 
not  be  seriously  entertained.  ^ly  husband  would 
not,  I  am  sure,  as  your  guardian,  consent  to  the 
expenditure  of  so  vast  a  sum  upon  a  feathered 
fowl"  (she  laid  a  great  stress  on  feathered,  as 
though,  if  the  bird  had  been  an  apteryx,  he  would 
have  consented  at  once);  "it  is  utterly  out  of 
the  question." 

"I  have  the  money  of  my  own,"  obseiTed 
Gertrude,  quietly,  "and  so  need  not  trouble  my 
cousin." 

"How  can  you  have  the  money?"  inquired 
Jlrs.  Eaeburn,  always  interested  in  tue  subject 
of  tlie  acquisition  of  property.  ' '  Where  did  you 
get  it  from  ?" 

Gertrude  blushed  and  hesitated.  "  I  shall  sell 
the  golden  image  which  Cousin  Alec  was  so  good 
as  to  give  me,"  said  she;  "with  a  little  saving 
of  my  allowance  added  to  what  that  will  bring,  I 


could  easily  get  the  hundred  pounds.  Then  the 
bird,  you  know.  Cousin  Alec,"  added  she,  softly, 
"  would  be  as  much  your  gift  as  the  other."    ■ 

But  the  old  man  only  cast  down  his  eyes  upon 
his  plate,  and  uttered  not  a  word. 

"My  dear  Gertrude,  it  is  not  a  question  of 
mere  money,"  broke  in  Mrs.  Eaeburn,  loftily,  '•  it 
is  one  of  principle." 

"Then  it's  all  up  with  Chico,"  murmured 
John,  with  sagacious  intuition.  It  was  always 
"  all  up"  with  every  thing  that  was  pleasant  (and 
not  profitable)  when  his  mother  took  higli  moral 
grounds. 

"I  would  rather  wring  tlie  neck  of  the  bird 
with  my  own  hands,"  she  continued,  "  than  abet 
such  abominable  extravagance.  T'he  parrot  and 
the  serpents  will,  of  course,  go  together.  As  for 
the  bull-dog,  which  has  already  consumed  in  this 
house  sufficient  food  to  keep  a  Christian  family 
of  six  persons  at  the  rate  of  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  meat  apiece  per  week  (for  I  have  calculated 
it),  I  shall  send  to  Mr.  Welsh,  the  butcher's,  with 
my  compliments.  I  have  heard  him  express  ad- 
miration for  it,  and  since  I  am  certain  he  clieated 
us  in  his  last  joint,  he  quite  deserves  it.  I  shall 
get  you,  John,  to  take  it  roimd." 

"I'm  hanged  if  I  do!"  exclaimed  Jolm,  reso- 
lutely. "  Take  it  roimd,  indeed  !  Do  you  mean 
take  it  round  the  neck  and  pull  it  tliere  ?  AVhy, 
it  would  be  as  much  as  my  life's  worth.  That 
beast  always  looks  at  me  as  though  he  was  hun- 
gry." 

"I  will  take  Fury  to  the  butcher's,  if  such  is 
your  wish,  ]SIrs.  Eaeburn,"  observed  brother  Alec, 
quickly. 

"Very  good,  Mr.  Alexander;  it  is  indifferent 
to  me  who  takes  him,"  was  the  ungracious  re- 
joinder, "  so  long  as  he  goes,"  and  with  that  she 
rose  from  the  table. 

It  was  plain  that  his  sister-in-law  was  unap- 
peasable ;  never  had  I  beheld  any  woman  so  bit- 
ter toward  a  person  of  the  opposite  sex.  In  the 
pleasure  which  she  manifestly  took  in  giving  him 
pain  she  reminded  me  of  that  character  common 
enough  (to  the  shame  of  our  educational  system) 
in  the  English  boy-world,  but  which,  considering 
the  youth  of  the  offender,  and  what  ouglit  to  be 
youth's  attributes,  is  a  most  loathsome  one — the 
school  bully. 

In  all  that  she  did  thenceforth  she  could  scarce- 
ly have  proceeded  more  openly  to  make  her  rela- 
tive's life  a  burden  to  him  if  she  had  told  liim 
that  such  was  her  intention  in  so  many  words. 
Only  in  the  presence  of  strangers  she  still  used  to 
him  a  forced  style  of  civility,  since  it  was  of  im- 
portance to  conceal  the  change  in  their  relations. 
Of  course  there  were  no  more  dinner  parties  at 
the  Priory,  but  invitations  came  more  than  once 
for  Mr.  and  ]Mrs.  Eaeburn,  and  Mr.  Alexander 
Eaeburn,  which  she  strove  hard  to  m.ike  her 
brother-in-law  accept;  but  in  this  one  respect  he 
was  firm  in  resisting  her  will. 
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"  I  would  do  any  thing  in  my  power,  madam,  to 
please  you,  and  make  up  for  the  disappointment 
of  which  I  have  been  the  involuntary  cause  ;  but 
to  go  out  to  dinner  is  not  in  my  power.  I  could 
not  for  a  moment  play  my  part  as  you  would 
liave  me  play  it." 

To  look  at  him,  so  old  and  worn  and  broken, 
and  to  hear  his  trembling  voice,  was  to  be  con- 
vinced of  this  fact.  Mrs.  Eaeburn  forbore  to 
insist  upon  a  proceeding  which  would  have  cer- 
tainly had  the  contrary  effect  to  that  she  de- 
sired ;  he  therefore  wrote  to  decline  all  such 
hospitalities  on  the  ground  of  physical  indispo- 
eition — a  very  warrantable  plea,  though  his  dis- 
ease was  scarcely  one  to  be  remedied  by  the 
doctor,  even  in  the  unimaginable  case  of  Mrs. 
Haeburn's  invoking  his  aid.  So  she  and  the 
attorney  went  out  to  dine  alone,  much  to  the 
disgust  of  the  iuviters,  while  brother  Alec  staid 
at  home  with  us  "  young  people."  Gertrude  and 
I  were,  of  course,  full  of  sympathy  for  him,  and 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  John  behaved  with  far 
better  feeling  than  I  had  given  him  credit  for. 
He  ceased  to  mimic  him,  addressed  him  person- 
ally with  great  resj3ect,  and  spoke  of  him  in  his 
absence  with  compassion,  as  "that  unfortunate 
old  buffer."  But  none  of  us  could  win  poor 
brother  Alec  from  his  woe.  So  soon  as  he  had 
dispatched  his  scanty  meaF— for  when  the  heads 
of  the  family  were  out  the  board  at  the  Priory 
had  even  less  cause  to  "groau"  than  usual — he 
would  retire  to  his  own  room,  where,  far  into 
the  night,  I  could  hear  him  talking  in  melan- 
choly accents  to  Chico,  and  that  sympathetic 
bird  replying  in  the  same  key. 

When  "  carriage  people,"  as  Mrs.  Raeburn  al- 
ways described  those  of  her  acquaintances  who 
possessed  vehicles  of  their  own,  came  to  make 
kind  inquiries  after  the  invalid,  he  always  de- 
nied himself  to  them ;  and  to  hear  that  lady 
make  excuses  for  his  non-appearance,  if  her  son 
happened  to  be  present,  was  always  a  situation 
of  great  embarrassment  to  me.*  The  effort  it 
cost  her  to  frame  words  of  sympathy  about  her 
pauper  relative,  the  expression  of  her  face  as  she 
did  so,  the  thanks  she  returned  for  the  hopes  ex- 
pressed that  he  would  soon  "  be  himself  again," 
were  all  reproduced,  as  in  a  mirror,  for  my  ben- 
efit by  the  irrepressible  John.  If  the  theory  of 
"natural  selection"  could  be  proved  by  a  single 
example,  it  was  established  in  liis  proper  person 
(thougli  not  quite  in  the  sense  attached  to  it  by 
Darwin),  since  it  seemed  as  if,  out  of  his  own 
will  and  pleasure,  he  had  transmogrified  him- 
self from  man  to  monkey. 

What  heightened  the  attraction  of  this  spec- 
tacle was  the  fact  that — though,  of  course,  quite 
ignorant  of  the  true  circumstances  of  the  case — 
these  sympathizing  callers,  who  were  mostly  of 
the  fashionable  sort,  were  themselves  incredu- 
lous of  Mrs.  Haeburn's  sincerity ;  they  thought 
that  she  was  counting  upon  brother  Alec's  illness 


terminating  fatally  and  in  a  magnificent  legacy. 
One  of  these  visitors,  however,  was  very  differ- 
ent from  the  rest,  namely,  my  uncle  Hastings. 
He  had  ridden  over  from  the  rectory  directly  he 
heard  of  the  old  man's  indisposition,  partly  out 
of  his  own  regard  for  Ijim,  partly  urged  by  my 
aunt's  entreaties:  "Pray  do  go  and  look  after 
the  poor  man ;  it  is  my  belief  that  those  people 
are  killing  him  among  them  for  the  sake  of  his 
money."  And  though  the  invalid  had  made  no 
exceptions  in  the  matter,  the  rector  would  not 
be  denied.  "I  am  a  friend  of  thirty  years'  stand- 
ing," said  he,  "and  if  Alec  Eaeburn  is  not  well 
enough  to  come  down  and  see  me,  I  will  go  up 
stairs  and  see  him."     And  he  did  so. 

The  interview  between  them  was  a  long  one, 
and  when  the  rector  returned  to  the  drawing- 
room  his  tace  was  very  grave.  Mrs.  Eaebuni's 
mind  was  evidently  disturbed.  She  had  a  sus- 
picion, I  think,  that  he  had  been  told  every  thing, 
and  assumed  a  somewhat  defiant  air. 

"  Well,  Jlr.  Hastings,  and  what  do  you  think 
of  Mr.  Alexander  ?" 

"I  think  your  brother-in-law  seriously  ill, 
madam.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  his  ap- 
pearance shocked  me  ;  so  great  a  change  within 
so  short  a  time  I  never  saw  in  any  man." 

Mrs.  Eaeburn  sighed  heavily,  from  s^vmpathv, 
as  the  rector  doubtless  imagined,  but,  as  I  con- 
jectured, from  the  relief  his  words  had  given 
her. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  she;  "but  I  trust  he  is 
not  so  bad  as  he  looks.  He  has  really  no  seri- 
ous symptoms,  except  want  of  appetite.  Noth- 
ing seems  to  tempt  him."  (Here  John's  face 
became  a  picture,  which  somehow  reproduced 
' '  scrap  pie"  and  unattractive  cutlets. )  ' '  He  has 
expressed  no  wish  for  medical  advice." 

"Perhaps  not,  but  he  surely  ought  to  have 
it ;  at  least,  if  I  were  in  your  place,  I  should  in- 
sist upon  having  a  professional  opinion.  I  would 
rather  have  such  a  responsibility  upon  the  doc- 
tor's shoulders  than  on  mine.  Dr.  Wilde,  I 
hear"  (this  was  our  new  practitioner  at  Kirk- 
dale),  "makes  the  diseases  of  old  age  quite  a 
specialty,  and  he  seems  very  clever." 

"My  bi'Other-in-law  has  only  to  express  the 
wish  to  have  it  gratified,''  returned  IMrs.  Eae- 
burn, icily. 

"Of  course,  of  course,  my  dear  madam;  of 
that  I  am  certain  ;  but  don't  you  think  it  should 
be  suggested  to  him  ?  I  don't  wish  to  frighten 
you,  I'm  sure.  Alec's  appearance,  it  is  true,  is 
peculiar;  his  white  beard  on  his  white  foce  makes 
him  look,  doubtless,  worse  than  he  is ;  but  my 
advice  is,  let  him  see  the  doctor." 

JMy  uncle's  behavior  was,  I  thought,  a  little 
dictatorial,  but  he  was  a  man  accustomed  to 
have  his  own  way  with  every  body,  except  his 
wife;  her  means  gave  him  importance,  his  per- 
sonal popularity  was  great,  and  being  at  once 
squire   and  parson  of  his  own  parish,  he  was 
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wont  to  give  advice  with  authority.  Mrs.  Rae- 
burn  had  reasons  of  her  own,  as  I  afterward 
came  to  know,  for  not  getting  into  a  passion 
with  the  rector,  and  no  glow  from  the  fire  that 
was  douhtless  burning  within  her  was  permitted 
to  be  seen  without. 

"It  is  like  yourself,  INIr.  Hastings,  to  take  so 
warm  an  interest  in  your  old  friend,"  answered 
she,  slowly;  "but  you  must  remember  that  he 
is  Mark's  own  brother,  and  that  my  husband  is 
not  one  to  neglect  his  own  flesh  and  blood." 

"Indeed,  indeed,  Mrs.  Ilaeburn,  you  mistake 
me,"  replied  the  rector.  "I  am  quite  aware 
of  Mark's  kindness  of  heart,  and  can  easily  im- 
agine that  Alec  himself  is  the  chief  obstacle  to 
the  proposition  I  would  suggest ;  but  his  objec- 
tion to  have  medical  advice  should  be  overborne. 
It  is  for  the  very  reason  that  he  is  so  near  of  kin 
to  you  that  I  have  ventured  to  speak,  since,  if 
any  thing  were  to  happen  to  him,  and  Mark 
Avere  greatly  benefited  by  it,  and  ordinary  pre- 
cautions had  been  neglected —  Don't  you  see, 
my  good  woman?"  explained  my  uncle,  falling 
into  his  parochial  visiting  style. 

"Dear  me,  I  never  thouglit  of  that,"  said  ilrs. 
Raeburn,  with  innocent  surprise. 

"  Of  course  not ;  your  conscience  would  have 
nothing  to  reproach  itself  with,  doubtless.  I 
only  wished  to  put  you  on  your  guard,  that  you 
should  not  give  the  world  an  ojiportunity  of  be- 
ing censorious." 

"You  are  most  kind,"  answered  Mrs.  Eae- 
burn.  "I  will  speak  to  my  brother-in-law  on 
the  subject  at  once.     Good-morning." 

"Xow,  upon  my  word,"  said  my  uncle,  as  I 
dutifully  accompanied  him  to  the  town  where 
he  had  left  his  horse,  "that  woman  is  not  so 
black  as  she  is  painted.  Some  people  would 
have  flown  out  in  a  rage  when  I  suggested  that 
if  Alec  died  folks  would  say  she  had  killed  her 
brother-in-law  to  get  liis  money." 

"I  don't  think  you  did  quite  say  that,  uncle." 

"  No ;  but  she  knew  what  I  meant  well  enough. 
She's  as  sharp  as  a  razor,  and  very  reasonable 
too,  that  I  must  allow.  AYhen  one  comes  to 
know  people,  and  when  any  thing  of  impor- 


tance causes  them  to  speak  out  to  you,  I  have 
always  found  that  there  is  some  good  in  every 
body. " 

It  did  not  become  me  to  dispute  the  dictum  of 
so  experienced  an  ecclesiastic  ;  and  as  to  the 
particular  case  of  my  hostess,  perhaps  my  six 
months'  acquaintance  with  her  had  been  insuf- 
ficient to  develop  her  merits,  so  I  said  nothing 
on  that  point.  'My  curiosity,  on  the  other  hantl, 
was  considerable  as  to  whether  the  invalid  had 
in  any  way  made  a  confidant  of  the  rector. 

"And  do  you  really  think  iNIr.  Alexander's 
indisposition  is  serious,  uncle  ?" 

"  "Well,  yes,  I  do.  He  not  only  looks  ill,  but 
is  utterly  down  in  the  mouth  and  hipped.  If 
one  could  see  inside  him,  I  expect  you  would 
find  his  liver  about  three  times  its  proper  size, 
or  else  gone  altogether.  If  your  aunt  saw  him" 
(here  the  rector  chuckled),  "she  would  say  that 
'  those  Eaeburns  were  poisoning  him.'  " 

"Did  he  say  that  he  was  not  comfortable  at 
the  Priory  ?" 

"  Oh  dear,  no!  Indeed,  our  talk  was  almost 
exclusively  of  old  times  ;  his  only  complaint  was, 
that  he  was  afraid  he  was  about  to  lose  his  par- 
rot. I  suppose  it  has  got  the  pip  or  something, 
though  it  looked  to  me  well  enough." 

"  He  didn't  tell  you  about  Mrs.  Raebura's 
sending  away  his  dog  ?" 

"Not  a  word.     Why,  the  brute  was  in  his    J 
room,  large  as  life  and  larger."  ^ 

"  Yes  ;  the  butcher,  to  whom  it  was  sent  as  a 
present,  sent  it  back  again.  It  frightened  peo- 
ple from  the  shop,  he  said,  and  eat  half  a  sheep 
or  so  a  day." 

"I  don't  wonder,"  laughed  my  uncle.  "It 
was  like  giving  a  man  a  white  elephant.  It  must 
be  expensive  as  well  as  inconvenient  to  keep  poor 
Alec's  menagerie ;  but  his  lelatives  will  be  well 
paid  for  it  some  day,  and  I  am  afiaid  only  too 
soon." 

Dissimulation  was  an  art  unknown  to  my  un- 
cle, and  I  felt  certain  that  he  was  concealing 
nothing  from  me ;  it  was  clear,  therefore,  that 
the  invalid  had  kept  his  griefs  locked  up  in  his 
own  bosom. 
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THE    ACCUSATION. 


Althottgii  I  have  spoken  of  brother  Alec  as 
an  invalid,  he  was  not  such  in  the  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term ;  for  althongli  he  denied 
himself  to  guests,  he  came  down  to  every  meal, 
and  was  treated  in  every  respect  as  usual  by  his 
hostess,  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  was  with  no  re- 
spect at  all.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  much 
fuss  should  be  made  about  a  "poor  relation," 
who  felt  a  little  out  of  sorts,  but  it  seemed  shame- 
ful that  her  tongue  should  be  just  as  rancorous 
against  the  poor  old  gentleman,  in  his  present 
depressed  and  feeble  state,  as  though  he  had  been 
in  good  health.  Even  the  school  bully  holds  his 
hand  when  his  victim  is  sick. 

"So,  Mr.  Alexander,"  observed  Mrs.  Eaeburn 
at  dessert  that  evening,  and  immediately  after  the 
servant  had  withdrawn,  "you  have  been  telling 
pretty  tales  to  Mr.  Hastings,  I  hear." 

This  was  evidently  a  feeler ;  some  suspicion 
probably  still  lingering  in  her  mind  that  the  rec- 
tor might  have  learned  more  than  he  chose  to  tell. 

"  Tales,  madam  ?  I  had  no  tales  to  tell,"  an- 
swered poor  brother  Alec,  in  tones  that,  for  all 
my  pity  for  him,  reminded  me  of  the  needy  knife- 
grinder  in  Canning's  ballad. 

"  Oh,  indeed,"  was  the  snappish  reply  ;  "then 
I  suppose  Mr.  Hastings  invented  them.  You 
want  to  see  the  doctor,  it  seems,  and  make  com- 
plaints that  your  wish  has  not  been  anticipated." 

"Indeed,  madam,  there  is  some  mistake.  I 
never  expressed  any  such  wish  to  Mr.  Hastings. 
No  doctor  would  do  me  any  good;  no,  no." 
The  pathos  of  his  words,  which  pierced  every 
heart  but  one,  only  added  fuel,  I  could  see,  to 
Mrs.  Eaebnrn's  fire ;  but  he  went  on  unconscious 
of  that,  with  his  humble  apology.  "  'There  is 
nothing  the  matter  witli  me,  Hastings,'  I  said. 
'I  am  not  ill.'  " 

"You  look  ill,  then,'"  exclaimed  his  hostess, 
with  acerbity,  "and  that  is  exceedingly  unpleas- 
ant. 'Wliy  doesn't  he  cut  off  that  dreadful 
beard,'  said  Mr.  Hastings,  'avIucIi  makes  our 
friend  look  so  ghastly.'    I  wish  you  M'ould,  ]Mr. 


Alexander;  I  have  always  said  I  disliked  it." 
Cruel  and  insolent  as  were  her  words,  the  voice 
and  manner  with  which  she  spoke  them  were  even 
still  more  harsh. 

A  faint  flush  crept  over  the  old  man's  white 
face,  as  he  cast — it  was  veiy  rarely  that  he  did 
so  now — a  mute  appealing  glance  at  his  brother. 

ilark  shuiSed  in  his  chair  uneasily. 

"Matilda,  I  think  you  are  going  too  far,"  he 
said,  "in  meddling  with  my  brother  Alec.  It 
can  not  make  any  difference  to  you  whether  he 
wears  a  beard  or  not.  He  is  not  your  husband 
— eh,  Alec  ?"  (here  the  attorney  gave  a  ghost  of 
a  laugh).  "He  is  old  enough,  my  dear,  to  choose 
for  himself  whether  he  shall  shave  or  not,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"  I  only  echoed  Jlr.  Hastings's  very  reasonaLle 
remark,"  replied  Mrs.  Kaeburn,  more  mildly; 
not  influenced  probably  so  much  by  her  husband's 
appeal  as  moved  for  the  moment  by  the  displeas- 
ure evident  in  Gertrude's  fiice,  and  the  disgust  (I 
hope)  expressed  by  my  own.  "A  beard,  as  I 
always  said,  does  not  become  Mr.  Alexander ; 
and  in  every  case  it  is  an  outlandisli  and  unnec- 
essaiy  appendage.  People  of  position  can,  of 
course,  be  as  eccentric  in  their  appearance  as  they 
please;  but  that  is  certainly  not  your  brother's 
case.  I  have  heard  you  say  myself  that  it  is 
absurd  in  the  chemist's  assistant  to  wear  mus- 
taches. I  mean  nothing  offensive,  but  I  object 
to  it  on  principle,  as  incongruous  and  unseemly. 
Of  course  Mr.  Alexander  will  do  as  he  likes,  but 
I  have  expressed  my  sentiments." 

Here  Gertrude  rose  from  her  chair  in  indig- 
nant protest.  It  was  her  intention  to  have  walk- 
ed straight  out  of  the  room  in  sign  that  she  would 
be  no  longer  witness  to  her  cousin's  humiliation  : 
but  Mrs.  Eaeburn,  affecting  to  misunderstand 
her,  and  to  have  herself  given  the  signal  for  re- 
treat, rose  with  her,  and  they  quitted  the  apart- 
ment together. 

"  Mark,"  said  brother  Alec,  "you  heard  what 
your  wife  has  said  to  me ;  what  am  I  to  do?'' 
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His  voice,  though  gentle,  was  veiy  steady ;  1  brother  Alec  never  made  appeal  or  lemonstrance 
more  so  tiian  it  ever  had  been  since  the  change    to  him  again, 
had  occurred  in  his  position  in  the  house.  Except  in  matters  relating  to  his  own  profes- 

The  attorney  helped  himself  to  a  whole  glass  sion,  wherein  JIark  was  singularly  discreet,  and 
of  brandy — he  made  no  stranger  of  his  brother  j  indeed  so  reticent  in  communicating  them  that  I 
now  in  that  respect — and  tlien  answered,  "I  suppose  no  articled  clerk  ever  learned  less  law 
should  please  myself.  Alec.  You  heard  what  I  than  I  did  during  the  space  of  time  that  I  re- 
said  to  JIatilda.  I  would  say  as  much  again,  and  mained  under  his  tutorship,  he  was,  as  I  have 
more.  It  is  I  who  have  prevented  her  send-  said,  by  nature  open  and  unreserved ;  this  char- 
ing away  your  parrot.  I  had  a  great  fight  for  acteristic  was  shared  by  his  son  John,  in  whom 
that,  and  she  is  at  me  about  it  almost  every  i  it  was  even  heightened  by  a  total  want  of  per- 
iiight."  :  ception  of  the  necessity  of  concealment ;  while 

"Do  not  make  your  life  unhappy  on  my  ac-  '  ]\Irs.  Raeburn,  from  long  habit  of  despotic  rule, 
count,  I\Iark,"  was  the  quiet  rejoinder.  '"You  rode  rough-shod  over  every  body,  and  gave  her- 
mean  me  well,  but  you  are  not  strong  enough,  to  self  no  trouble  to  put  the  velvet  glove  on  her 
help  me.  How  can  I  expect  it,  when  you  can  iron  fingers.  Thus  it  happened  that,  though  but 
not  even  help  yourself?"  '  a  youthful  student  of  human  nature,  tlie  proceed- 

" I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  Alec, "replied    ings  of  the  Eaeburn  family — for  poor  brother 

the  attorney,  with  an  angry  flush.     "I  am  mas-   Alec  was  a  character  one  might  run  and  read — 

ter  in  mv  own  house,  I  hope.     But,  of  course.  I  and  even  their  motives,  were  as  clear  to  me  as 

"  .  '  I 

there  are  some  things  in  which  one's  wife  will  ■  though  I  had  been  a  ^Macchiavclli.     Kor  was 

have  her  way ;   at  least,  that  is  so  in  England,    Gertrude  Floyd  any  enigma  to  me  by  this  time. 


however  matters  are  m.auaged  in  Peru." 
"  I  see,"  said  the  other,  coldly. 


Although  no  vows  had  been  interchanged  be- 
tween us,  I  felt  myself  secure  of  her  affections. 


"Y'ou  say  'you  see,'  my  dear  Alec,"  laughed  '  and  fondly  hoped  that  only  patience  was  needed 
the  attorney,  on  whom  the  liquor  had  begun  to  on  my  part  to  enjoy  a  happiness  of  which  I  nev- 
have  an  effect,  "as  if  seeing  was  not  believing;  ertheless  acknowledged  myself  undeserving.  Ev- 
bnt  was  it  not  so?  Did  you  not  find  your  Peru-  '  ery  day  brought  for  me  some  new  proof — such 
vian  wife  rather  inclined  to  take  the  bit  in  her  \  as  that  tacit  but  pointed  remonstrance  she  had 
mouth,  eh,  like  ilatikla?"  I  made  against  the  treatment  of  her  poor  cousin — 

"ily  wife  is  dead,  Mark.  Wlien  alive,  she  of  her  generosity  and  spirit;  and  I  watched  her 
was  quite  a  different  person  from  my  sister-in-  '  ripening  charms  of  mind  and  body  as  the  child 
law."'  I  watches  the  peach  that  has  been  promised  to 

''Well,  you  see,  you  don't  hit  it  off,  you  two;  '  him  ripening  on  the  garden  wall,  without  a 
and  it's  a  sad  pity.  JIatilda  is  naturally  master-  '  thought  of  the  canker-worm  or  of  the  thief.  In- 
ful,  and  you  having  no  profession  are  always  at  deed,  who  could  be  the  thief  in  this  case,  even  in 
home  with  her,  and  liable  to  her  little  onslaughts.  ^  design,  save  the  volatile  John,  of  whose  rivalship 
It's  a  good  thing  for  a  married  man  to  have  a  I  knew  I  need  entertain  no  fears  ? 
calling,  if  it's  only  that  it  gives  him  a  loop-hole  I  Thus,  then,  stood  matters  at  the  Priory,  when 
through  which  he  can  make  himself  scarce  oc-  a  circumstance  occurred  which  placed  the  un- 
casionally.  I  could  defend  you  well  enough —  happy  dependent  on  his  brother's  bounty  in  even 
I've  proved  it  to-night — if  I  could  be  always  by,  a  more  humiliating  position  than  he  had  yet  oc- 
Alec  ;  but  1  have  no  doubt  she  worries  you  when  cupied,  while  it  also  threatened  to  deprive  him 
I  am  away.  As  for  your  beard,  I  say  again  she  ,  of  the  sympathy  entertained  for  him  by  those 
has  no  business  to  dictate  such  a  thing ,  but  if  I '  who  claimed  to  be  his  friends.  This  sympathy 
were  in  your  place,  and  loved  peace  and  quiet-  was  just  then  at  its  height,  since  the  poor  fellow 
ness  better,  I'd  cut  it  off.  Then,  perhaps,  she  '  had  actually  submitted  to  the  personal  degrada- 
will  be  pacrfied,  and  not  pitch  into  me  again  for  '  tion  suggested  by  his  implacable  hostess,  and 
a  night  or  two  about  the  bird."  '  parted  v.ith  his  venerable  beard.     I  am  aware 

The  unreserve  with  which  the  attorney  was  of  the  ludicrous  ideas  that  such  a  sacrifice  can 
accustomed  to  discuss  his  domestic  affairs,  and  [  not  but  suggest.  "The  manly  growth  that 
especially  when  he  had  been  taking  his  favorite  fringed  his  chin''  is  a  line  which  tries  the  gravity 
liquor,  had  long  ceased  to  astonish  me;  but  I '  of  even  the  readers  of  an  epic;  and  how,  there- 
had  never  heard  him  confess  his  wife's  supremacy  ;  fore,  is  it  possible  to  make  such  matters  serious 
so  openly  as  on  this  occasion.  I  think  he  had  in  plain  prose?  Yet  tlie  personal  indignity  in- 
nerved  himself  thus  to  acquaint  his  brother,  once  '  flicted  on  brother  Alec,  considering  his  age  and 
for  all,  that  he  was  powerless  to  help  him.  The  i  kinship  and  forlorn  condition,  was  as  great  as  it 
little  show  of  bitterness  which  the  other  had  made  is  possible  to  conceive,  and  stiiTcd  tiie  indigna- 
in  that  "she  was  quite  a  different  person  from  tion  of  all  beholders — fortun.itely  by  this  time  con- 
my  sister-in-law"  h.ad  annoyed  the  hen-pecked  fined  to  the  family  circle.  There  was  one  feature 
man  and  supplied  him  with  the  fillip  he  needed ;  ,  in  the  case  tliat  might  have  made  even  Jlrs. 
and  be  effected  his  object,  sinoe  to  my  knowledge  .  Raeburn  herself  relent,  had  she  not  been  as  emo- 
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tionless  as  a  millstone,  iifimely,  that  the  change 
thus  wrought  in  the  old  man"s  appearance  brought 
out  his  likeness  to  her  son  in  the  most  extraor- 
dinary manner.  The  lines  and  wrinkles  in  the 
old  man's  face  were  already  mirrored  in  that  of 
the  young  one,  produced  there,  I  fancy,  partly  by 
liis  tricks  of  grimacing ;  and  now  that  the  digni- 
ty which  the  beard  always  gives  to  the  aged  was 
gone,  there  was  really  little  but  the  gray  head — 
except  that  the  depressed  and  broken  manner 
contrasted  strongly  enough  with  John's  upstart 
and  graceless  ways — to  distinguish  uncle  from 
nephew. 

However,  "  Well,  Jlr.  Alexander,  I  call  that 
a  great  improvement ;  you  really  do  look  now 
like  a  civilized  being,"  was  all  the  remark  that 
the  old  man's  compliance  with  her  wishes  drew 
from  his  sister-in-law.  If  he  had  hoped  to  con- 
ciliate her  by  his  obedience  he  was  mistaken  in- 
deed. 

A  few  days  after  this  a  letter  arrived  by  the 
afternoon's  post  for  Mrs.  Kaeburn,  the  contents 
of  which  (for  it  happened  that  she  received  it  at 
the  dinner  table)  appeared  to  all  eyes  to  disturb 
her  exceedingly. 

"What  is  it,  Matilda  ?"  inquired  the  attorney, 
anxiously.  He  was  always  anxious  about  let- 
ters, but  of  late  months  I  had  noticed  that  this 
habit  had  greatly  increased  with  him.  He  did 
not  drink  more  than  usual  in  my  presence,  but  I 
had  a  suspicion  that  he  had  taken  to  do  so  more 
and  more  in  private,  and  that  his  nerves  were  be- 
ginning to  be  affected. 

"Never  mind  just  now,  Mark;  you  will  all 
hear  soon  enough,"  was  his  wife's  reply,  deliver- 
ed in  her  most  frigid  tone ;  and  presently,  when 
the  servant  had  left  the  room,  we  did  hear. 

"Mr.  Alexander,"  said  she,  with  stately  calm, 
"  I  have  received  a  communication  within  the 
last  half  hour  which  concerns  you  nearly,  and 
myself  in  a  more  remote  degree.  Am  I  favored. 
Sir,  with  your  attention  ?" 

This  question,  which  was  shot  out  with  amaz- 
ing sharpness,  startled  brother  Alec  not  a  little. 
He  had  grown  so  accustomed  to  be  the  object  of  his 
sister-in-law's  remarks,  M'hich  partook  largely  of 
tlie  style  of  a  judge's  address  to  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar,  and  always  ended  in  a  pretty  severe  sen- 
tence, that  he  rarely  raised  his  head  when  she 
addressed  him,  but  he  looked  up  now  with  a 
grave  and  deprecating  air,  and  said,  "  I  am  quite 
at  your  service,  madam,  I  assure  you." 

"  So  you  say.  Sir,  and  so  you  would  have  oth- 
ers believe,  I  know.  It  is  part  of  your  plan  to 
be  always  submissive  and  yielding.  It  has  brought 
you  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  in  this  house,  and, 
which,  no  doubt,  you  also  intended,  considerable 
opprobrium  upon  myself.  As  for  me,  however, 
I  have  cared  nothing  for  that,  since  I  have  been 
actuated  solely  by  a  sense  of  duty.  I  made  a 
tolerable  guess  at  j-our  character  when  I  first  set 
eyes  upon  you." 


"Matilda!"  exclaimed  the  attorney  in  mild 
expostulation,  for  either  from  weakness  or  want 
of  will  he  now  hardly  held  up  the  shield  at  all 
between  his  brother  and  these  cruel  darts — "Ma- 
tilda, I  am  surprised  at  you." 

"You  will  be  more  surprised  at  that  man 
there" — and  she  stretched  out  her  skinny  arm 
and  pointed  to  brother  Alec  across  the  table — 
"when  I  have  told  you  what  I  have  just  now 
heard  about  him.  I  have  incurred  much  odium, 
I  say,  upon  this  gentleman's  account,  because  I 
read  him  from  the  first,  and  was  therefore  not 
disposed  to  spoil  and  humor  him.  I  have  never 
permitted  him — and  I  am  now  most  thankful  to 
say  it — to  have  his  own  way  in  this  house,  though, 
I  trust,  I  have  not  forgotten  that  he  was  my  hus- 
band's brother." 

"A  little  more  than  kin  and  less  than  kind," 
murmured  brother  Alec,  softly. 

"I  dare  say," continued  Mrs.  Eaeburn,  con- 
temptuously, "you  would  not  be  so  glib  with 
your  quotations.  Sir,  if  you  knew  what  was  com- 
ing." Her  dislike  of  her  poor  relative  was  so 
excessive  that  she  could  not  prevent  herself 
from  flying  at  him  in  this  cat-like  manner,  which 
seriously  compromised  the  dignity  of  her  judicial 
tone.  "The  time  has  come,  i\Ir.  Alexander," 
she  continued,  more  solemnly,  "  for  the  correct- 
ness of  my  judgment  to  be  established.  It 
seems  that  we  have  not  onU'  harbored  an  im- 
postor in  this  house,  jNIark,  in  the  person  of  your 
injured  brother  yonder,  but  a  common  thief." 

An  exclamatioji  of  horror  broke  from  every  lip 
save  that  of  the  accused.  The  color  came  into 
his  face,  as  it  had  often  done  under  his  sister-ni- 
law's  insults,  and  his  thin  white  hands,  which 
were  peeling  an  orange — it  had  been  the  small- 
est on  the  dish,  and  had  a  spot  of  green  mould 
upon  it — trembled  excessively ,  but  he  did  not 
even  lift  his  eyes. 

"This  is  monstrous,  Matilda  ;  there  must  be 
some  mistake,"  ejaculated  the  attorney. 

"Mistake!"  echoed  she,  with  a  bitter  laugh. 
"Look  at  the  man,  sitting  there  without  a  word 
to  say  for  himself,  and  judge  for  yourselves.'' 

"I  will  answer  for  iiim,  Mrs.  Eaeburn,"  ex- 
claimed Gertrude,  boldly.  "If  it  is  a  mistake, 
or  if  it  is  not  a  mistake,  it  is  a  falsehood." 

"  I  am  quite  of  JMiss  Floyd's  opinion,"  said  I. 
"  It  is  a  most  infamous  charge,  whoever  made  it." 

"  It's  worse  than  that,"  observed  John  ;  "  it's 
actionable,  and  you  had  better  look  out,  mother." 

Mrs.  Eaeburn  regarded  us  with  complacent 
contempt. 

"The  mistake  or  falsehood,  as  you  so  deli- 
cately put  it,  Gertrude,  is  at  least  none  of  mine," 
said  she ;  "  you  shall  hear  whose  it  is,  then  judge 
whether  it  is  likely  to  be  correct  or  not.  Three 
or  four  days  ago  I  wrote  to  the  Zoological  Soci- 
ety in  London,  offering  to  dispose  of  a  Peruvian 
night-parrot ;  and  this  is  the  official  reply  I  re- 
ceived this  afternoon  : 
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"  '  Madam, — In  lejily  to  your  communication 
of  the  15th  instant,  I  am  instructed  to  acquaint 
you  that  the  bird  of  v.liich  you  speak  is  already 
tiie  property  of  the  Zoological  Society,  from  whom 
it  was  stolen  some  six  months  ago.  It  should 
have  anived  at  Southampton  by  the  Java — the 
vessel  you  came  in,  I  believe,  Mr.  Alexander — 
'on  the  ISth  of  October  last.  The  parrot  had 
been  bespoken  from  Peru,  and  our  agent  went 
down  to  the  port  in  order  to  receive  it,  but 
found — '  " 

"That  the  bird  had  flown,"  intei-polated  the 
iiTcpresiible  John,  in  close  imitation  of  his  moth- 
er's manner. 

"Silence,  Sir!"  exclaimed  she,  so  vehemently 
that  John  fell  back  in  his  chair  with  the  air — a 
trifle  exaggerated — of  a  gentleman  who  has  been 
shot  through  the  head. 

"  'But  found  that  the  bird  had  been  already 
conveyed  away  by  a  passenger.  You  are  quite 
coiTect  as  to  its  value,  and  it  is  the  fixed  deter- 
mination of  the  society  to  recover  their  property. 
Your  brother-in-law,  they  have  no  doubt,  re- 
ceived it  in  ignorance  that  it  had  been  unlawfully 
come  by ;  but  unless  it  is  instantly  restored  to 
them,  without  charge  and  with  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  how  he  became  possessed  of  it,  they 
will  be  compelled  to  communicate  with  the  po- 
lice. Should  any  accident  happen  to  the  bird  in 
the  mean  time,  they  will  hold  him  responsible  in 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds.' 

"You  will  not  deny,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Alexan- 
der, that  you  were  the  passenger  who  took  that 
bird  away  from  the  ship  ?" 

"Mark,"  said  brother  Alec,  softly,  "your  wife 
asks  me  whether  I  am  a  thief.  Can  you  not 
answer  for  me,  even  that  far  ?" 

"Of  coarse,  my  dear  Alec,  of  course;  but 
why  can't  you  answer  for  yourself?  Nothing 
can  surely  be  easier.  It's  a  simple  question  of 
fact,  you  know." 

"With  a  gentle  sigh  the  old  man  turned  to  his 
hostess,  "If,  then,  I  needs  must  say  so,  madam, 
I  did  not  steal  the  bird." 

"  Do  not  prevaricate,  Sir.  I  did  not  ask  you 
that  question.  What  I  asked  was,  Were  you 
not  the  passenger  referred  to  who  brought  that 
parrot  from  the  ship  r" 

"  I  was,  madam ;  but  I  did  not  steal  it." 

"That  is  another  subterfuge.  Can  you  ac- 
coimt  for  its  possession  ?    How  came  you  by 


the  bird  ?  Can  you  tell  us  that  ?"'  And  Mrs. 
Raeburn  looked  around  her  triumphantly.  She 
piqued  herself  on  her  powers  of  cross-examina- 
tion, before  which  many  a  domestic  had  suc- 
cumbed in  tears. 

"  You  wish  to  hear  howl  came  by  Chico?" an- 
swered the  old  man,  quietly.  "Nay,  madam; 
I  will  not  tell  you  that." 

"  You  will  not  ?    That  means  you  dare  not  I" 

Brother  Alec's  pale  face  worked  convulsively. 

It  was  some  time  before  he  found  voice  to  say : 

"You  have  my  answer,  madam,  and  it  is 

final." 

"Very  good.  Sir;  perhaps  yon  will  be  more 
communicative  to  the  police.  The  parrot  will 
be  sent  to-morrow  morning  to  its  rightful  own- 
ers. I  am  Sony,  for  your  sake,  that  the  ser- 
pents have  been  destroyed"  (she  had  caused  boil- 
ing water  to  be  poured  into  tlieir  boxes  through 
the  hole  in  the  lid),  "  since  a  donation  of  them 
might  have  been  considered  in  the  way  of  amend?. 
As  to  an  explanation  of  how  you  became  pos- 
sessed of  the  bird,  I  have  only  one  to  offer." 
"But,  ilrs.  Eaebum — "  appealed  Gertnide. 
"No,  Gertrude,  I  must  decline  to  listen  to  you. 
The  matter  is  too  serious  to  be  made  the  subject 
of  sentimental  interference.  If,  as  I  guess,  you 
were  about  to  propose  to  pay  the  hundred  pounds 
for  this  worthless  fellow,  I  will  not  permit  it ; 
that  would  be,  as  my  husband  will  tell  you,  to 
compound  a  felony.  The  Zoological  Society 
may,  perhaps,  be  content  with  the  restitution  of 
j  their  property ;  but  I  am  not  going  to  run  the 
risk  of  seeing  the  oflicers  of  the  law  enter  my 
doors  in  search  of  a  felon.  After  to-day  your 
brother  will  find  a  home  for  himself  elsewhere. 
He  shall  stay  no  longer  under  this  roof. '' 
I  "But  this  is  being  very  precipitate,  Matilda," 
'  remonstrated  the  attorney. 

"  Precipitate  do  you  call  it,  Mr.  Raeburn,  when 
!  this  man  has  been  our  guest  here  tlie  better  part 
!  of  a  year,  eating  and  drinking  of  the  best  ?  It 
I  was  through  my  weakly  yielding  to  your  wishes 
that  I  have  harbored  him  so  long,  not  to  men- 
i  tion  his  bird,  which  is  not  his,  it  seems,  nor  ever 
'  has  been.  I  must  assert  myself  for  once,  Mark, 
I  as  the  mistress  of  this  house.  You  must  take 
j  your  choice  between  your  wife  and  him  ;  for  ei- 
ther he  or  I  leave  this  roof  to-morrow." 

There  was  not  much  doubt  as  to  which  of  the 
two  would  have  to  go. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


MUS.  EAEBUEX   HAS   MISGIYIXGS. 


If  I  had  not  been  a  mere  lad  at  the  time  of 
which  I  am  speaking,  I  think  I  might  have  felt 
a  greater  pity  for  Mark  Raebuvn  than  even  for 
his  unhappy  brother.  As  it  was,  tlie  spectacle 
of  that  bowed  and  broken  man,  defamed  (for  I 
never  believed  him  guilty  of  the  paltry  crime  of 
which  his  sister-in-law  had  accused  him),  dis- 
graced, and  menaced  with  expulsion  from  the 
only  roof  on  which  he  had  a  claim  for  shelter, 
monopolized  all  my  compassion.  I  would  have 
written  at  once  to  my  uncle  Hastings,  upon 
whom  I  could  count  to  afford  his  old  friend  at 
least  a  temporary  home  at  Stanbrook,  but  some 
instinct  warned  me  in  tlie  first  place  to  consult 
"Brother  Alec"  himself  upon  the  point.  Aft- 
er that  painfid  scene  at  table,  however,  he  had 
withdrawn  himself  into  his  own  room,  and  when 
I  knocked  at  the  door,  and  said  I  had  a  few 
words  to  say  to  him,  he  answered,  "Write  them 
down."  Accordingly  I  did  so,  and  pushed  the  pa- 
per under  the  door.  A  minute  afterward  it  was 
imlocked,  and  the  old  man  stood  before  me.  He 
had  evidently  been  seeking  comfort  from  Chico, 
who,  standing  on  his  shoulder,  appeared  to  be 
administering  it  at  that  moment  in  his  ear,  and 
with  some  success ;  or  perhaps  it  was  the  sense 
that  I  was  genuinely  interested  in  his  well-being 
that  had  called  up  a  smile  on  his  chap-follen  fivce. 
Through  the  half-opened  door  I  could  see,  sit- 
ting as  though  on  guard,  on  the  chair  by  his  lit- 
tle desk  (which  he  had  never,  by-the-bye,  been 
seen  to  use),  the  redoubtable  Fury,  with  bowed 
legs  and  turned-out  toes.  The  dog  looked  more 
hideously  truculent  than  ever ;  the  bones  and 
scraps  which,  since  his  master's  fall,  had  taken 
the  place  of  those  succulent  beefsteaks,  had  not 
quenched  his  spirit ;  but  he  graciously  acknowl- 
edged my  presence  by  blinking  his  bleared  eyes 
and  moving  his  stump  of  a  tail  just  once,  much 
as  one  coachman  salutes  another  with  his  elbow. 
On  the  floor  were  the  two  empty  boxes  in  which 
tlie  serpents  had  been  done  to  death  ;  and  on  the 
mantel-piece  hung  the   cold   and  ashless   pipe 


which  had  been  brother  Alec's  solace  in  so  many 
troubles,  but  was  denied  him  now.  Smoking  m 
the  house,  much  less  in  his  room,  was  strictly  for- 
bidden under  the  new  re'gime  ;  and,  indeed,  if  it 
had  not  been  so,  it  was  a  question  whether  he 
possessed  the  money  wherewith  to  purchase  to- 
bacco. 

"Your  note  is  kindly  meant,  Sir.  Sheddon," 
said  he,  holding  out  his  thin  fingers,  "  and  I 
thank  you  for  it.  But  to  have  written  it  was  an 
imprudence.  Nothing  offends  the  powerful  so 
much  as  the  aiding  those  who  have  incurred  their 
displeasure." 

I  answered  him,  lionestly  enough,  that  I  did 
not  estimate  Mrs.  Eaeburn's  displeasure  at  the 
value  of  one  of  her  own  bottles  of  ginger  wine, 
and  that  I  felt  very  sorry  and  distressed  about 
what  had  happened. 

"Well,  it  was  still  kind  in  you — very — young 
Sir,  if  no  imprudence,"  replied  he,  earnestly. 
"  You  must  not  write  to  your  uncle  in  my  be- 
half; but  your  suggestion  is  nevertheless  of  serv- 
ice to  me.  If  I  were  to  call  at  Stanbrook  to- 
morrow morning,  the  rector  would  be  at  home,  I 
suppose?" 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  eagerly,  "and  I  am  sure  will 
be  most  pleased  to  welcome  you,  not  as  a  caller 
only,  but  as  a  guest.  Mrs.  Hastings,  like  him- 
self, has  a  great  regard  for  you." 

A  sad  smile  flickered  on  the  old  man's  face. 

"Ay,  that  is  the  chief  thing,  lad,  is  it  not? 
We  may  mean  well  to  our  friends,  but  the  wife 
must  mean  well  too  for  any  thing  to  come  of  it 
beyond  fiiir  speeches." 

Then  when  I  did  not  answer,  since  I  knew 
that  he  was  referring  to  his  brother,  "Good- 
night ;  once  more  I  tiiank  you,"  said  he,  and  gen- 
tly closed  the  door. 

His  words  set  me  thinking  of  the  attorney,  and 
caused  me  to  take  note  of  his  behavior  more  than 
usual  when  I  went  down  stairs. 

It  was  clear  that  Mark  Eaehurn  was  very  ill 
at  ease.     He  had  been  beaten  bv  his  better  half, 
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but  he  was  not  submissive.  He  had  not  the 
courage  to  make  an  attempt  to  recover  his  Al- 
sace, but  lie  very  openly  sliowed  his  resentment 
for  its  loss.  He  manifested  an  unwonted  dis- 
position for  bickering,  as  if  striving  to  assert  in 
small  matters  the  authority  he  had  lost  in  great 
ones.  Mrs.  Raeburn,  on  the  otlier  Iiand,  was 
yielding ;  she  reminded  me  of  some  full-grown 
person  who  holds  a  door  against  whicii  a  cliild  is 
pushing — she  let  him  have  liis  way  a  little,  know- 
ing that  she  had  only  to  put  her  foot  down  to 
negative  all  his  puny  efforts.  As  a  general  rule, 
she  had  not  patience  enough  to  sustain  a  hypo- 
critical part ;  her  high-principled  arguments,  as 
compared  witli  her  high-handed  acts,  were  but 
as  a  half-pennyworth  of  bread  to  an  intolerable 
amount  of  sack.  But  that  night  her  utterances 
would  liave  formed  headings  for  tlie  pages  of  a 
moral  copy-book.  JNIeek  slie  could  not  be,  but 
she  was  virtuous  and  didactic  to  a  degree  that 
she  had  never  before  approached,  and  I  could 
see  John  taking  copious  notes  of  the  performance 
for  future  representation.  Splashed  and  flooded 
with  moral  aphorisms,  tlie  attorney  still  contrived 
to  keep  the  embers  of  his  wrath  alive,  and  as  his 
wife  was  retiring  from  the  drawing-room,  he 
fired  this  parting  shot:  "JMind,  Matilda,  I  will 
not  have  that  letter  written  to-morrow. " 

"What  letter?"  inquired  she,  putting  down 
her  candlestick  and  confronting  him. 

"That  letter  you  meant  to  send  to  London 
about  the  bird." 

"I  never  told  you  I  was  going  to  send  a  let- 
ter. " 

"No;  but  I  know  it,  nevertlieless.  If  there  is 
any  thing  wrong  about  Alec's  conduct,  which 
nobody  believes  who  knows  him,  except  your- 
self, it  shall  not  be  hunted  out  by  you." 

"Do  you  suppose,  then,  that  my  own  sense  of 
the  fiimily  disgrace,  Sir,  would  not  keep  me  si- 
lent?" 

"Yes,  I  do.  When  you  dislike  a  person  you 
stick  at  nothing." 

"John,  what  has  your  f;ather  been  drinking 
to-night?"  inquired  ]Mrs.  Raeburn,  significantly. 

"Nothing,  ma'am  ,  it  is  native  spirit," added 
John,  in  a  lower  but  by  no  means  inaudible  tone. 
To  do  him  justice,  in  all  these  domestic  quarrels 
John  was  always  on  the  side  of  the  weak — that 
is,  on  his  father's  side. 

"  It  is  not  my  intention  to  write  a  letter,  IMr. 
Raeburn,"  continued  tlie  lady,  once  more  taking 
up  the  candlestick,  but  this  time  with  a  trem- 
bling hand.  "  Whatever  my  sense  of  public 
duty  may  have  dictated  in  the  case  of  that  un- 
happy man  up  stairs,  I  could  not  so  far  forget 
the  connection  which  unhappily  exists  between 
lis  as  to  consign  him  by  my  own  act  to  a  felon's 
doom." 

Despite  the  attorney's  now  habitual  potations, 
he  had  still  gleams  of  his  native  astuteness,  and 
it  is  my  opinion  that  his  wife  had  had  the  inten- 


tion in  her  mind  with  which  he  had  taxed  her, 
otherwise  the  sense  of  defeat  implied  in  her  tone 
and  manner  would  not  have  been  so  marked  ;  an 
incautious  phrase  which  she  added,  as  she  swept 
out  of  the  room,  corroborated  this  view.  "  At  all 
events,  mind  this,  Jlr.  Raeburn,  that  that  bird 
goes  back  to  its  rightful  owner  to-morrow  morn- 
ing." 

But  when  the  morning  came,  neither  the  bird 
nor  his  master  was  to  be  found.  The  bed  had 
apparently  been  slept  in,  and  his  dog  was  still 
sleeping,  as  usual,  beneath  the  bed,  but  brother 
Alec  had  left  the  house  along  with  his  feathered 
fivvorite.  I  guessed  at  once  that  he  had  started 
thus  early  for  Stanbrook,  taking  Chico  with  him 
to  insure  its  safety  (for  nobody  who  valued  his 
life  would  have  meddled  with  Fury),  but  I  kept 
that  information  to  myself,  and  watched  Mrs. 
Raeburn's  troubled  face  with  no  little  satisfaction. 
For  some  reason  or  other,  this  sudden  flitting  of 
her  brother-in-law  was  unwelcome  to  her.  Per- 
haps she  resented  his  not  waiting  at  the  "Pri- 
ory" until  he  should  have  been  turned  out  of  it; 
or  perhaps  she  feared  the  gossip  of  the  servants' 
hall,  for  her  classic  brow  was  gloomy  throughout 
the  morning  meul,  and  her  tongue  maintained  an 
unwonted  silence.  Her  husband  had  given  ex- 
pression to  one  pregnant  remark : 

"Well,  madam,  I  hope  you  are  satisfied  at 
last,  since  you  have  driven  my  own  brother  out 
of  my  house  ;"  to  which  she  had  responded  noth- 
ing ;  and  now  the  attorney  was  silent  also. 

"Don't  you  think,"  John  observed,  innocently, 
"  that  it  would  be  well  to  drag  the  pond  ?"  But 
even  to  that  valuable  suggestion,  designed,  doubt- 
less, to  put  every  body  at  his  ease,  there  was  no 
response. 

In  giving  reins  to  her  dislike  for  her  late  un- 
happy guest,  Sirs.  Raeburn  had  committed,  what 
was  not  unusual  with  her  when  her  prejudices 
were  excited,  a  great  social  mistake,  and  she  her- 
self had  become  aware  of  it.  It  would  have  been 
a  much  Miser,  although  not  a  less  cruel,  course, 
to  have  graduated  her  proceedings  against  broth- 
er Alec,  and  to  have  rendered  her  house  uncom-, 
fortable  rather  than  intolera'ule  to  him.  His  pres- ' 
ent  abrupt  departure  from  it  was  likely  to  have 
quite  as  ill  an  effect  in  the  neighborhood  as 
tiiough  the  fact  of  his  poverty,  and  the  family 
failure  in  the  way  of  expectation,  had  been  pub- 
licly proclaimed.  As  for  me,  knowing  that  he 
was  where  he  would  be  well  cared  for,  I  was  well 
content  to  miss  the  old  man's  woe-worn  face,  and 
to  be  spared  the  witnessing  his  humiliation  ;  but 
it  was  sad  to  watch  the  melancholy  of  Gertrude, 
to  whom  I  had  had  no  opportunity  of  revealing 
whither  he  had  gone,  and  who  sat  with  her  un- 
tasted  food  before  her,  full  of  piteous  thoughts. 
When  the  front-door  bell  was  heard  to  ring,  she 
started  up  in  haste,  then  sat  down  again,  white 
and  trembling.  John's  mischievous  words  had, 
I  think,  taken  possession  of  her  mind,  and  she 
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uas  apprehensive  of  some  fatal  news.  How- 
ever, nothing  had  arrived  but  the  post,  which 
generally  brought  many  business  letters  for  Mr. 
llaeburn,  which,  after  a  glance  at  their  super- 
scription, he  generally  took  with  him  unopen- 
ed into  the  office.  On  this  occasion  there  was 
one  for  jNIrs.  Eaeburn,  the  official  seal  of  wliicli 
let  her  know  at  a  glance  whence  it  came. 

"This  is  no  fault  of  mine,  Mark,  understand," 
said  she,  holding  it  iu  her  hand  ;  "but  here  is  a 
letter  from  the  Zoological  Society."  That  she 
should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  make  excuses 
for  herself  showed  how  greatly  dissatisfied  she 
was  with  the  course  events  were  taking. 

"  Pass  it  here,"  said  the  attorney,  gruffly.  "  I 
suppose  it  will  devolve  on  me  to  get  us  out  of  the 
scrape  into  which  your  meddling  has  brought 
us." 

"  Don't  say  us,  I  beg,"  was  the  lady's  haughty 
reply,  as  she  for  once  obeyed  her  lord  ;  "  because 
your  brother  steals  a  bird — " 

"Idiot!"  exclaimed  the  attorney,  starting  to 
his  feet  with  an  oath.  "  What  irreparable  ruin 
has  your  temper  brought  us  ! " 

"Idiot I  temper!  ruin!"  repeated  Mrs.  Eae- 
burn, in  a  voice  trembling  with  rage  and  appre- 
hension, "are  you  mad,  Slark ?" 

"Yes,  madam,  or  nearly  so,  thanks  to  you. 
Head  tliis.  No,  I  will  read  it  myself  aloud,  since 
it  is  only  just  that  my  brother  Alec  should  be 
proved  guiltless  of  this  stupid  charge  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  same  persons  before  whom  you  ac- 
cused him. 

"'MADA:Nr, — I  have  the  great  pleasure  of  in- 
forming you  that  the  unpleasant  surmises  which 
v/e  were  compelled  to  entertain  respecting  your 
brother-in-law's  possession  of  the  night-parrot 
about  which  you  wrote  to  us  have  been  wholly 
removed,  and  in  tlie  most  satisfactory  manner. 
The  bird  that  died  had  been  bespoken  by  the  So- 
ciety from  Lima,  and  was  expected  by  the  Java, 
it  seems,  at  that  port  before  the  vessel  sailed ; 
while,  from  inquiries  we  have  instituted,  it  turns 
out  that,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  another  speci- 
men of  this  rare  genus,  the  property  of  the  great 
Peruvian  merchant,  Mr.  Pittsburg,  came  over  in 
tliat  very  ship,  and  was  doubtless  presented  by 
that  gentleman  to  Mr.  Alexander  Eaeburn.  I 
am  directed  by  the  committee  of  the  Society  to 
express  its  deep  regret  for  the  unfortunate  error 
into  which  it  has  been  led,  and  to  apologize  for 
the  same. ' " 

"Well,  I  am  sure  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to 
all  of  us  that  the  imputation  upon  Mr.  Alexan- 
der's moral  chai'acter  has  been  thus  satisfactorily 
removed,"  obseiwed  Mrs.  Eaeburn.  She  turned 
toward  Gertrude,  not  so  much  in  appeal  to  her, 
I  believe,  as  to  avoid  her  husband's  gaze,  which 
was  fixed  upon  her  with  rigid  displeasure,  and 
Gertrude  answered,  coldly : 


"For  my  part,  Mrs.  Eaeburn,  I  never  needed 
any  proof  of  my  cousin's  innocence." 

"Nor  did  any  one  else  in  his  senses,"  ex- 
claimed the  attorney,  veliemently. 

"Thank  you.  Sir;  since,  however,  you  have 
already  called  me  an  idiot,  this  new  compliment 
is  a  mere  redundance,"  observed  ilrs.  Eaeburn. 
It  was  surprising  to  me  that,  under  the  provoca- 
tion she  had  received,  she  used  such  fine  lan- 
guage, which  it  was  her  custom  to  do  only  when 
her  temper  was  under  control ;  but  the  fact  was 
that  her  keen  intelligence  had  at  once  guessed 
the  full  signification  of  the  letter  that  had  just 
been  read,  and  understood  the  cause  of  the  un- 
wonted fire  that  gleamed  in  her  husband's  eyes. 

The  wits  of  men  are  sharpened  by  their  self- 
interest,  and  the  attorney  and  his  wife  were  the 
first  of  us  to  be  cognizant  of  the  terrible  mistake 
wherein  they  had  possibly  fallen  with  respect  to 
their  relative,  and  which  this  communication 
from  town  suggested. 

"  You  can  not,  at  all  events,  be  overburdened 
with  sense,  madam,"  continued  jMr.  Eaeburn, 
testily,  "if  you  do  not  understand  who  the  gi^eat 
Peruvian  merchant,  2.1r.  Pittsburg,  is  likely  to 
be." 

"Of  course  I  see  that  it  is  possible.  I  re- 
member that  Pittsburg  was  tl>e  name  of  your 
brother's  master  at  Eichmond." 

"Possible!  Is  it  not  certain  that  Alec  and 
this  man  are  identical ;  that  he  adopted,  for  the 
purpose  of  concealment,  the  name  that  happened 
to  be  most  familiar  to  him,  and  yet  which  would 
reveal  nothing?" 

"But  why  should  he  adopt  an  alias,  Mark?" 

The  attorney  snorted  contemptuously.  "  How 
should  I  know  ?"  were  the  words  he  uttered,  but 
what  his  angry  face  said  was,  "  It  is  easy  enough 
to  guess,  madam ;  it  was  to  try  the  genuineness 
of  the  affection  of  his  relatives  ;  and  a  very  pret- 
ty mess,  thanks  to  you,  have  we  made  of  that 
ordeal." 

Furious  as  the  attorney  was  with  his  wife,  yet, 
as  I  believe,#e  was  even  more  irritated  with  him- 
self, whom  he  had  long  felt  to  be  degraded  and 
disgraced  as  host  as  well  as  brother :  the  sense 
that  a  more  dutiful  and  manly  course  would  have 
brought  him  fortune  and  respect  was  almost  mad- 
dening him.  This  last  conviction  had  somehow 
gained  entire  possession  of  him,  notwithstanding 
the  comparatively  slender  ground  on  which  it 
was  built.  It  was,  I  thought  too,  in  a  hesitating 
tone,  as  though  she  herself  had  but  little  confi- 
dence in  her  own  words,  that  Mrs.  Eaeburn  pres- 
ently observed : 

I  "  After  all,  Mark,  we  are  going  much  too  fiist. 
j  Jlr.  Pittsburg,  or  a  ^NTr.  Pittsburg,  may  have  re- 
ally come  over  in  the  Java,  and  given  the  bii-d  to 
Mr.  Alexander  ;  and  if  I  knew  where  he  was,  I 
should  make  a  point  of  instantly  writing  to  your 
brother  and  handsomely  apologizing  for  our  un- 
fortunate mistake." 
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"Yes,  by  Jove,  a  regular  mucker, "  muttered 
John,  whom  tliis  conciliatory  proposal  from  his 
mother  convinced  at  once  tliat  she  at  least  was 
certain  tliat  she  liad  been  entertaining  an  angel 
— or  at  least  what  stood  for  an  angel  in  her  eyes 
— "a  man  made  of  money" — unawares.  "  Wiiy, 
I  might  have  been  heir  to  a  millionaire,  and  now 
I've  been  disinherited  by  my  own  mother." 

"  You  are  right  there,  John,"  observed  the  at- 
torney, peevishly,  "for  though  she  chooses  to 
call  it  '  our'  mistake,  it  was  nobody's  but  her 
own." 

My  habit  had  made  me  so  familiar  with  the 
bickerings  of  the  family  that  this  scene  gave  me 
little  uneasiness,  especially  since  its  chief  feature 
was  the  discomfiture  of  JMrs.  Eaeburn  ;  nor  could 
I  forbear  a  smile  when  that  lady  quietly  observed, 
"  Well,  you  may  call  it  whose  mistake  you  please, 
but  I  beg  to  say  that  it  was  my  opinion,  from 
the  first,  that  your  brother  Alec  was  a  wealthy 
man." 

"And  that  was  why  you  treated  him  not  only 
as  a  pauper,  I  suppose,  madam,"  responded  her 
husband,  contemptuously,  "  but  as  though  his 
poverty  was  a  crime." 

"I  took  Mr.  Alexander  at  his  word,  of  course," 
replied  she,  with  unabashed  coolness.  "  How 
was  I  to  know  that  his  humor  was  to  appear  pen- 
niless when  he  was  very  rich  ?" 

This  was  said  without  irritation ;  it  really  seem- 
ed as  if  her  conviction  of  her  brother-in-law's 
prosperous  circumstances  had  already  caused  her 
to  regard  him  with  less  of  animosity  ;  or  was  she 
tutoring  herself  to  play  once  more  toward  him 
a  hypocritical  part  in  case  it  should  turn  out — 
though,  indeed,  that  seemed  impossible— that  mat- 
ters had  not  gone  too  far  to  be  irrevocable  ? 

Nothing  else  was  said  till  the  conclusion  of  the 
meal,  when,  as  we  three  slaves  of  the  law  were 
about,  as  usual,  to  troop  off  together  into  the  of- 
fice, Mrs.  Eaeburn  called  to  John,  saying,  "I 
want  you  for  a  few  moments,"  whereat  he  made 
a  comical  ftice  at  me,  expressive  of  apprehension, 
and  followed  her  out  of  the  room  ^d  up  stairs, 
where  presently  I  heard  them  conversing  over- 
head. 

"Do  you  think  it  likely,  Sheddon,"  inquired 
the  attorney,  suddenly,  as  I  sat  at  my  desk,  "  that 
my  brother  may  have  gone  to  Stanbrook  ?" 

His  tone  was  careless  enough ;  but  I  noticed 
that  he  stopped  in  the  arrangement  of  his  papers 
while  waiting  for  my  reply,  as  though  careful  not 
to  lose  a  word. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Raeburn,  I  do,"  answered  I,  frank- 
ly, "ily  uncle  has  always  shown  himself  his 
friend,  as  you  are  aware,  and  he  would  naturally 
apply  to  him  in — " 

I  was  going  to  say  in  his  calamity,  not  remem- 
bering by  whom  that  had  been  brought  about ; 
but  I  finished  my  sentence  just  in  time  with  "  in 
the  present  circumstances." 

"I   hope   it  is   so,"  answered   the   attorney. 


"The  rector  is  an  old  friend  of  the  family'' — here 
he  looked  up  at  the  tin  box  that  held  my  uncle's 
papers — "and  would,  I  am  sure,  do  his  best  to- 
ward a  reconciliation." 

Though  the  attorney  was  looking  at  me  very 
hard,  I  could  not  prevent  my  shoulders  moving 
toward  my  ears,  to  which  they  so  naturally  grav- 
itated. 

"  You  do  not  think,  then,  that  my  brother  will 
ever  be  reconciled  or  come  back  again  to  us?" 
inquired  Mr.  Raeburn,  with  a  sigh. 

It  was  not  the  sigh,  but  the  fact  that  a  man  so 
many  years  my  senior  should  be  asking  my  opin- 
ion on  such  a  matter,  and  be  so  moved  by  it,  that 
touched  me.  I  remembered,  too,  that  though 
Mark  had  been  weak  in  defense  of  our  departed 
guest,  he  had  not  been  designedly  unkind. 

"I  do  not  think  your  brother  will  come  back, 
Sir,"  answered  I,  gently. 

The  attorney  did  not  reply ;  but  I  could  read 
in  his  fiice  that  he  thought  the  same.  He  look- 
ed utterly  cast  down,  more  depressed  even  than 
pained;  and  the  blotches  in  his  cheeks,  which 
were  generally  obscured  by  his  high  color,  toUl 
their  sad  tale  very  clearly.  He  went  on  sorting 
his  papers,  and  I  with  my  task  of  copying  out 
some  deed  in  silence,  when  presently  a  scream 
ran  through  the  house,  so  loud  that  it  penetrated 
through  the  double  doors  of  tlie  ofBce. 

"Good  heavens!  what's  that,  Sheddon?"  The 
words  expressed  some  excitement,  but  his  tone 
was  that  of  one  who,  already  overwhelmed  by 
misfortune,  has  little  more  to  f^ar,  nor  did  he 
stir  from  his  seat. 

Eut  as  for  me,  I  leaped  to  my  feet  and  rush- 
ed from  the  room  like  a  madman,  fearing  some 
misfortune  had  befallen  Gertrude.  Guided  by 
the  screams,  which  still  continued,  I  ran  up  stairs 
and  found  that  they  proceeded  from  the  room  of 
our  late  guest,  the  door  of  which  had  been  al- 
ready opened  and  was  surrounded  by  a  little 
throng,  none  of  whom,  however,  ventured  with- 
in, for  a  very  manifest  reason.  Upon  the  chair 
of  brother  Alec's  desk  (which,  when  not  filled 
by  himself,  was  generally  in  the  occupation  of  his 
bull-dog)  stood  John  Raeburn,  with  a  bundle 
of  papers  in  his  hands,  crying,  "Help!  help!" 
at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  staring  with  terror- 
stricken  eyes  at  Fury,  who  was  standing  on  the 
hearth-rug  with  legs  akimbo  growling  hideous- 
ly, and  already  devouring  him  with  his  saucer 
eyes. 

'  "Bring  the  gun,  Sheddon," yelled  the  imliap- 
py  youth,  so  soon  as  he  caught  sight  of  mej 
"  He'll  tear  me  to  pieces  else  before  your  eyes.'] 
This  appeal  for  my  assistance  seemed  to  ex-j 
cite  the  truculent  animal  as  though  it  had  reall) 
understood  its  nature,  and  I  thought  that 
would  have  leaped  at  John  upon  the  spot  ant| 
made  an  end  of  him. 

"  Tell  your  husband  to  get  the  gun,"  whisper, 
ed  I  to  Mvs.  Raeburn,  who  stood  wrin^ 
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hands  in  agony  at  the  perilous  situation  of  her 
firstborn.  "In  the  mean  time  I  will  tiy  to  get 
the  beast  away." 

Tiien  I  went  into  the  room  a  little  way,  and 
called  "Fury,  Fury,"  in  my  most  seductive  tones. 

The  dog  only  acknowledged  my  presence  with 
another  growl,  as  though  he  would  have  said, 
"  Don't  yoa  interfere ;  this  is  my  business  ;"  yet 
he  sat  down  on  his  haunches,  like  one  in  some 
measure  released  from  his  responsibility,  and 
dropping  his  cannibalistic  air,  seemed  to  "  watch" 
his  enemy,  like  a  very  determined  sentinel  who 
has  his  orders  to  fire  on  his  prisoner  if  he  moves, 
and  means  to  obey  them. 

"Keep  quite  quiet,  John,"  said  I;  "don't 
move  a  muscle." 

"That's  all  very  fine,"  returned  John,  bitter- 
ly ;  "but  a  fellow  can't  help  it  when  he's  all  of 
a  shake.  If  I  hadn't  jumped  up  here,  I  do  be- 
lieve that  infernal  beast  would  have  swallowed 
me  by  this  time." 

"But  how  came  vou  here  at  all ?" 


"  Oh — I  came  to  look  after  something.  My 
mother  sent  me  for  it,"  explained  John,  in  a, 
tone  of  abject  apology,  which,  since  he  kept  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  dog,  seemed  to  be  addressed  to 
that  animal  himself.  "  How  the  deuce  was  I 
to  know  that  this  brute  was  under  the  bed?" 

At  this  moment  we  heard  a  confused  noise  in 
the  hall  below ;  then  footsteps  on  the  stairs, 
while  one  of  the  female  domestics  exclaimed, 
"Oh,  thanks  to  goodness  I" 

I  thought,  of  course,  ]\lr.  Kaeburn  was  bring- 
ing the  gun,  and  cried  out  to  him,  without  turn- 
ing my  head,  not  to  shoot  the  dog  until  the  last 
extremity.  "Remember,"  said  I,  "how  fond 
your  brother  is  of  the  creature — " 

But  here,  to  my  astonishment,  Fury  suddenly 
abandoned  his  post,  and  with  a  yelp  of  joy  ran 
frantically  toward  the  door.  At  the  same  time 
a  grave,  stern  voice,  which  I  did  not  recognize, 
cried,  "What  are  you  doing,  John,  in  my  room  ?" 
and  looking  round,  I  saw  "Brother  Alec" 
standing  in  the  doorwav. 
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"What  are  you  doing,  I  say,  in  my  room?" 
inquired  its  proprietor,  for  the  second  time,  of 
the  unhappy  John,  who,  still  standing  on  the 
chair,  exhibited  almost  as  piteous  a  spectacle  as 
when  threatened  with  immediate  extinction  by 
the  jaws  of  Fury. 

"John  is  here,  Jlr.  Alexander,  by  my  direc- 
tions," interposed  IMrs.  Raeburn,  who,  with  great 
presence  of  mind,  had  already  dismissed  the  serv- 
ants from  the  scene.  "  I  take  the  whole  respon- 
sibility of  his  presence  on  my  shoulders." 

"  I  should  have  concluded  as  much,  madam, 
had  you  not  confessed  it,'"  observed  brotiier  Alec, 
drj-ly.  "It  still  remains,  however,  for  you  to 
explain  why  you  sent  him." 

To  look  at  them,  and  hear  them  speak,  these 
two  persons  might  have  been  said  to  have  changed 
characters  since  their  last  meeting,  save  that  it 
was  as  impossible  for  ^Irs.  Eaeburn  to  be  mild 
as  for  brother  Alec  to  be  insolent.  Her  manner 
\vas  deprecating  almost  to  cringing,  though  the 
effort  that  it  cost  her  to  be  so  showed  like  a  strong 
limb  through  a  flimsy  garment,  while  that  of  her 
brother-in-law  was  contemptuously  stern.  It 
was  as  though  Goneril,  after  all  her  cruelties,  had 
suddenly  discovered  that  her  father's  abdication 
was  invalid,  and  King  Lear  had  come  to  his  own 
again,  not  with  triumph,  indeed — far  from  it; 
with  broken  hopes  and  a  wounded  heart ;  but 
with  full  knowledge  of  the  baseness  of  his  kin- 
dred. 

"My  explanation,  Mr.  Alexander,  of  John's 
presence  here  is  simple  enough.  Wiien  you  left 
us  this  morning  so  suddenly,  to  our  extreme  dis- 
tress and  dismay,  we  knew  not  what  to  think. 
"We  were  all  consumed  with  apprehension,  lest, 
resenting  an  imputation  for  which  I  alone  was 
to  blame,  and  which  I  regret  above  measure,  as 
being  utterly  false  and  unfounded,  you  might 
have  taken  some  desperate  step.  For  my  part,  I 
honestly  confess  that  I  feared  you  had  left  the 
Priory  forever.  Under  those  circumstances,  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  place  all  your  effects  under 


lock  and  key  until  such  time  as  it  miglit  suit  yon 
to  send  for  them." 

"But  my  desk,  madam,  was  under  lock  and 
key — at  least  when  I  left  it  this  morning.  It  is 
now  open,  I  perceive,  and  your  son  has  possess- 
ed himself  of  a  portion  of  its  contents.  It  is 
curious  that  I,  though  absent,  am  able  to  offer, 
you  see"' — here  he  looked  round  upon  the  fam- 
ily cii'cle,  which,  I  now  noticed  for  the  first 
time,  had  an  addition  to  it  in  the  person  of  my 
uncle  Hastings — "a  more  complete  solution  of 
this  proceeding  than  Mrs,  Eaeburn  herself 
Moved  by  suspicions  of  her  own,  or  by  informa- 
tion received  from  others,  with  respect  to  my 
possession  of  property,  she  resolved  to  convince 
herself  of  the  fact  by  an  examination  of  my  pri- 
vate papers." 

"  Dear  me,  dear  me,  I  hope  not,"  said  the  rec- 
tor, jingling  the  silver  in  his  pocket,  as  he  was 
wont  to  do  when  perturbed  in  mind,  "You 
must  take  care  what  you  say  in  your  excitement, 
my  dear  friend  ;  you  must  really  take  care." 

"  Look  at  the  lady's  face,  and  judge  for  your- 
self, Hastings, "  answered  the  other,  coolly  ;  "or 
look  at  tliis,"  and  stepping  forward,  he  plucked 
from  Jolm  Kaeburn"s  hand  the  paper  it  still  me- 
chanically grasped.  "  Tiiis  is  a  statement  of  my 
property  as  at  present  invested — a  document 
which  had,  doubtless,  a  very  great  interest  for 
some  of  my  relatives  here,  and  which  it  is  a  pity, 
for  their  own  sakes,  that  they  did  not  obtain  a 
sight  of  earlier."  Bitter  as  was  the  old  man's 
tone,  it  still  spoke  less  of  bitterness  than  of  an 
inflexible  purpose ;  and  the  stress  that  he  had 
laid  upon  the  words  "at  present"  had  a  signifi- 
cance it  was  impossible  to  misunderstand. 

"I  leave  the  Priory  to-day,  with  my  good 
friend  the  rector,  here — " 

"I  am  sorry  for  it.  Alec,"  interrupted  the  at- 
torney, speaking  for  the  first  time;  "genuinely 
sorry,  but  not  surprised.     We  have  deserved  it." 

"You  are  right,  SLark,"  answered  the  other, 
sternly,  "and  you  are  the  one  to  blame.     Your 
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wife  acted  according  to  Iier  nature :  we  do  not 
look  for  gentleness  in  the  wolf,  or  mercy  in  the 
wild-cat — " 

"Ton  my  life,  Sir,  I  can't  stand  this," inter- 
posed the  rector,  vehemently;  "you  put  me  in 
a  cold  perspiration.  I  promised  you,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  friendship,  and  in  hopes  to  be  tlie  means 
of  reconciliation  between  you  and  your  family, 
to  accompany  you  hither,  and  afterward  else- 
where ;  but  I  must  go  away  if  you  use — dear  me 
— such  very  extraordinary  language." 

"I  have  done,  Hastings,  with  invectives,  and 
I  am  sorry  I  indulged  in  tliem  in  your  presence. 
I  owe  it  to  you  to  at  least  make  your  presence 
here  as  painless  and  unembarrassing  as  I  can. 
I  was  about  to  say,  Mark,  that  you,  whose  na- 
ture, as  I  used  to  know  it,  is  kind  and  genial, 
have  been  most  to  blame,  since  you  have  permit- 
ted it  to  be  warped  by  another ;  since  you  have 
looked  on  with  folded  hands  while  wrong  and 
insult  were  heaped  upon  one  who  had  a  claim 
upon  you  for  protection,  such  as  even  this  dog 
here  would  scarcely  have  ignored.  However,  I 
am  not  iiere  to  reproach  you.  I  am  come,  ac- 
companied by  my  good  friend  here,  to  set  forth 
my  future  intentions,  without  possibility  of  mis- 
take on  either  side,  and  also — of  this,  too,  you 
may  be  quite  certain — without  hope  of  change. 
I  have  brought  Mr.  Hastings  to  be  a  witness  to 
them ;  and  I  wish,  besides,  that  all  those  who 
have  been  acquainted  with  my  treatment  in  this 
house"' — here  his  voice  failed  him  for  the  first 
time — "should  also  be  present.  Shall  we  ad- 
journ to  the  drawing-room,  madam,  or  may  I 
have  my  say  out  here  ?" 

"  You  may  do  just  as  you  please.  Sir,"  answer- 
ed Mrs.  Raeburn — her  fiice  had  grown  deadly 
pale,  and  now  and  again  she  moistened  her  thin 
lips  with  her  tongue,  like  one  in  fever — "this 
room  is  good  enough  for  me." 

We  all  six,  therefore,  remained  where  we  were, 
in  brother  Alec's  room ;  he  himself  standing  by 
the  desk,  the  rifling  of  which  had  nearly  cost  his 
nephew  his  life,  and  now  bade  fair  to  lose  him 
his  inheritance ;  John  sitting,  with  disconcerted 
face,  on  the  arm  of  the  chair,  the  seat  of  which 
liis  mother  filled  ;  and  the  vest  of  us  standing, 
with  attentive  looks,  save  Mark,  who,  turning 
his  back  upon  us  all,  leaned  his  head  upon  the 
chimney-piece,  and  listened  without  sign. 

"I  am  not  about  to  speak  of  late  events,"  com- 
menced the  old  man  in  a  firm  voice,  "and  still 
less  of  that  far  back  past,  Mark,  the  remembrance 
of  which  was  once  so  dear  to  me.  I  will  not  ut- 
ter one  word  of  reproach,  for  some  hearts  here 
feel  already  self-reproach,  I  see,  and  others  no 
words  of  mine  can  move.  But,  in  my  own  de- 
fense, I  must  needs  say  thnt  I  did  not  return  to 
my  native  land  with  any  idea  of  putting  your  af- 
fection to  the  proof.  I  had  no  doubt  of  its  genu- 
ineness, no  fear  of  its  short-coming  whatever. 
But  not  knowing  even  whether  you  were  still 
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alive,  I  kept  the  same  feigned  name  upon  the 
voyage  which  I  had  always  borne  in  Peru,  so 
that,  in  case  I  had  found  you  dead,  and  that  you 
had  left  offspring,  I  might,  without  making  known 
to  them  the  fact  of  my  relationship  until  I  saw 
fit  to  do  so,  judge  of  their  characters  for  myself, 
and  make  up  my  mind  in  what  proportion  thev 
should  severally  inherit  my  wealth.  It  was  a 
foolish  fancy,  doubtless,  and  bitterly  have  I  paid 
for  it,  since,  if  I  had  shipped  under  my  own 
name,  the  fact  of  the  fortune  I  had  acquired  in 
Peru  would  probably  soon  have  come  to  your 
knowledge,  and  I  shonld  never  have  suspected 
that  it  was  my  riches  alone  that  had  evoked  your 
welcome." 

"Mr.  Alexander  is  taking  a  very  morbid  view 
of  human  nature,"  observed  Jlrs.  Kaeburn,  look- 
ing toward  the  rector  with  a  sickly  smile. 

But  my  uncle,  with  all  his  gallantr}'  and  dis- 
position to  make  matters  pleasant,  moved  not  a 
muscle  in  encouragement,  while  brother  Alec 
continued,  as  though  no  interruption  had  taken 
place. 

"When  I  found,  to  ray  great  joy,  that  you 
were  alive,  ]\Iark,  and  still  in  the  very  place 
where  we  had  grown  up  together  from  child- 
hood, I  came  home  impatient  to  embrace  you, 
leaving  my  luggage  and  other  property  in  town. 
This  was  another  circumstance  which  tended 
eventually  to  mislead  you  as  to  my  true  posi- 
tion ;  but,  as  I  tell  you,  it  was  wholly  undesign- 
ed. When  I  reached  this  house,  Heaven  is  my 
witness  that  I  had  no  thought  of  any  conceal- 
ment of  the  state  of  my  affairs.  I  was  almost 
grieved — so  tenderly  I  felt  toward  you — to  find 
you  prosperous,  since  the  property  I  designed  to 
at  once  make  over  to  you,  in  accordance  with 
our  agreement — the  half,  tliat  is,  of  my  whole 
estate — would  not  prove  so  acceptable  to  you  as 
though  you  had  been  in  greater  need  of  it.  But 
I  had  not  been  an  hour  under  your  roof  when, 
on  the  part  of  one  member  of  this  family  at  least, 
I  began  to  suspect  the  genuineness  of  the  wel- 
come that  had  been  accorded  to  me.  Even  when 
I  became  convinced  of  this,  however,  it  did  not 
alter  my  intentions.  This  person,  I  reflected, 
was  not  connected  with  me  by  ties  of  kindred ; 
if  only  my  brotlier's  arms  were  held  open  to  me, 
that  should  be  sufficient.  I  remembered  how 
they  had  clasped  me  to  his  breast  when  we  had 
parted  years  ago ;  they  were  still  of  the  same 
flesh  and  blood  as  then.  Let  me  not,  however, 
inflict  unnecessary  pain.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  I  began  to  have  my  doubts  of  you  yourseltj 
Mark,  and  I  resolved  to  try  you.  If  you  had  ac- 
knowledged our  agreement,  even  though  you  had 
excused  yourself  from  fulfilling  the  obligation  it 
involved  ;  if  you  had  expressed  to  me  your  sense 
of  the  indignities  that  ^\ere  heaped  upon  me, 
when  it  appeared  that  I  was  poor,  and  had  ac- 
knowledged your  powerlessness  to  prevent  them, 
that  would  have  been  something,  and  I  should 
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have  forgiven  the  rest."  Here  the  speaker's 
voice  trembleJ  so  excessively  that  he  was  com- 
jielled  to  pause ;  and  ilrs.  Raeburn  took  advan- 
tage of  tlie  circurastance  to  introduce  an  obser- 
vation. 

"When  speaking  of  putting  my  husband  on 
liis  trial,  Mr.  Alexander,  you  have  omitted  to 
state  that  you  accomplished  this  by  means  of  a 
deception.  You  told  us  that  you  were  wealthy, 
and  then  acknowledged  that  you  were  poor.  It 
was  your  duplicity,  not  your  poverty,  that  turn- 
ed me  against  you.  Since  Mr.  Hastings  is  your 
listener,  it  is  but  right  that  he  should  under- 
stand that  there  was  a  reason  for  my  change  of 
conduct.  He  should  be  made  acquainted  with 
all  the  facts — if  with  any." 

"Madam,  if  I  conceal  any  thing  from  Mr. 
Hastings  of  what  has  happened  here,"  returned 
brother  Alec,  coldly,  "it  is  for  Mark's  sake.  As 
to  telling  you  that  I  was  wealth}',  I  deny  it. 
Your  greedful  wish  was  father  to  that  thought." 

"You  said  that  the  ropes  and  tackle  of  that 
box  of  silver  had  held  firm,  when  you  knew  all 
the  time  that  the  bottom  had  come  out,'  cried 
Mrs.  Raeburn,  reproachfully. 

"I  do  not  pretend,  madam,  tliat  I  took  any 
pains  to  undeceive  you  in  the  matter.  And  I 
Avill  own  that,  when  I  discovered  your  utter 
heartlessness,  I  did  deceive  you.  Let  us  rot, 
however,  waste  time  in  recriminations.  I  will 
proceed  at  once  to  the  business  that  has  brought 
me  back  this  morning.  This  paper,  about  wh.ich 
your  son  John  yonder  has  shown  iiimself  so  cu- 
rious, is,  as  I  have  said,  Mark,  the  statement  of 
my  property,  as  at  present  invested — about  one 
liundred  thousand  pounds." 

A  shock  seemed  to  pervade  ^Irs.  Raeburn's 
system,  as  though  she  had  incautiously  laid  hold 
of  an  electric  eel. 

"The  loss  of  the  box  of  silver  bars,  which 
happened  as  I  have  described,  was  serious;  but'' 
— and  here  there  was  for  the  first  time  a  touch 
of  malice  in  the  speaker's  tone — "it  was  not  the 
only  box.  Well,  I  call  you  all  to  witness  that 
eveiy  shilling  of  my  fortune,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  proportion  of  it,  which  will  never  come 
to  you,  ilark,  nor  to  any  member  of  your  fami- 
ly, I  am  about  at  once  to  invest  in  a  life  annuity. 
This  resolve  of  mine,  which  is  unalterable,  must 
needs  include  Gertrude  here,  which  I  regret ; 
but  I  am  happy  to  think  that  she  has  a  fortune 
of  her  own,  which  renders  the  matter  of  less 
consequence." 

For  my  part,  I  thought  this  very  nnjust  and 
harsh.  Gertrude  had  always  behaved  toward 
the  old  man  with  affectionate  solicitude,  and  had 
even  been  led  into  contention — a  thing  most  re- 
pugnant to  her  nature — with  her  hostess,  solely 
upon  his  account ;  and  now  the  Raeburns  had 
offended  him,  he  must  needs  include  her  also, 
because  she  happened  to  be  a  relative  of  tlieirs, 
in  the  same  sweeping  condemnation.     A  tinge 


of  heightened  color  stole  into  the  dear  ghl's 
cheeks  at  the  mention  of  her  name,  but  a  quiet 
smile  was  her  only  answer.  To  my  gi'eat  sur- 
prise, however,  Mrs.  Raeburn  spoke  up  for  Ger- 
trude. 

"You  will  do  as  you  please,  Mr.  Alexander, 
with  your  own,  of  course ;  and  though  your  dis- 
pleasure with  me  and  mine  is  most  unreasona- 
ble, good  taste  forbids  me  to  make  any  remon- 
strances ;  but,  with  regard  to  your  cousin,  she  has 
always  been  your  friend,  and,  indeed,  I  may  say, 
has  been  devoted  to  you — " 

"Mrs.  Raeburn,"  interposed  Gertrude,  with 
dignity,  "I  must  beg  of  you  to  make  no  appeal 
to  Cousin  Alec  upon  my  account.  As  he  veiy 
justly  obseiwes,  I  am  in  no  want  of  his  money, 
and  whatever  seiTice  I  have  been  able  to  do  him, 
was  done,  as  he  is  well  aware,  without  hope  or 
wish  for  reward." 

"Quite  right!  quite  right!"  assented  the  old 
man,  coldly.  "If  Gertrude  had  been  of  that 
sort,  she  should  have  been  duly  recompensed." 

The  words  "that  sort,"  uttered,  I  must  say, 
in  a  very  contemptuous  tone,  appeared  possibly 
to  Mrs.  Raeburn  to  have  some  jjersonal  signifi- 
cance ;  or,  perhaps,  now  that  all  hope  of  recon- 
ciliation with  her  brother-in-law  seemed  to  have 
died  out,  she  saw  no  reason  for  repressing  any 
longer  the  lava-tide  of  wrath  that  was  pent  up 
within  her, 

"  And  so.  Sir,  you  have  only  come  back  to  ns 
to  siiit  out  your  malice,  and  have  brought  Mr. 
Hastings  with  you  in  order  to  be  a  witness  to 
our  humiliation.  From  you,  that  is  no  more 
than  I  should  have  expected  ;  but  as  to  the  rec- 
tor, here — " 

"Madam,  madam,"  interposed  my  uncle,  with 
nervous  vehemence,  "you  are  altogether  wrong. 
If  I  iiad  known  that  your  brother-in-law  would 
have  said  so  much,  I  would  have  seen  him — I 
mean  I  would  certainly  not  have  made  one  of 
your  family  party  on  this  occasion.  But,  indeed, 
he  has  quite  another  object  than  that  of  vituper- 
ation.— AYhy  the  deuce  don't  you  come  to  it, 
Alec?" 

For  the  first  time  throughout  this  scene,  which 
had  certainly  not  been  destitute  of  ludicrous  situ- 
ations, I  saw  a  grin  relax  John's  muscles  ;  the 
rector's  manifest  discomfort  and  irritation  would, 
indeed,  if  the  circumstances  had  been  less  serious, 
have  been  the  very  height  of  comedy. 

"You  are  right,  Hastings,  and  I  apologize  to 
you  for  having  let  my  tongue  run  when  I  prom- 
ised to  be  silent,"  said  brother  Alec,  fiankly. 
"And  you,  madam,  would,  I  admit,  have  just 
cause  for  complaint  if  my  mission  here  were  only 
to  reproach  you.  I  came,  however,  to  make  a 
proposition,  which,  as  it  will  certainly  have  its 
advantages  for  you,  j-ou  will  probably  accept. 
Though  rich,  I  am,  alas  I  homeless;  and  it  is  my 
wish,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  happened 
here,  to  still  reside  under  this  roof" 
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It  was  not  only  Mrs.  Kaebuni  tliat  started  tliis 
time;  an  electric  shock  seemed  to  pass  through 
tlie  whole  circle,  with  the  exception  of  the  rec- 
tor, who  had  been  already  informed  of  the  sug- 
gestion, and  to  whom,  also,  it  would  not  appear 
so  strange  as  it  did  to  us,  who  had  been  witness- 
es to  the  treatment  of  our  guest  at  the  Priory. 
The  attorney  was  most  moved  of  all,  and  turned 
upon  liis  brother  a  face  f.dl  of  tender  surprise. 

"This  proposition,  if  accepted,  Avill,  however, 
no  matter  how  it  may  be  carried  out,  in  no  way 
affect  tiie  disposition  of  my  property,"  continued 
the  other,  firmly,  as  if  in  answer  to  this  look. 
"Being  myself  necessarily  ignorant  of  the  cost 
of  English  housekeeping,  I  have  made  inquiries 
upon  the  matter,  and  am  informed  that  one  thou- 
sand pounds  would  be  a  handsome  annual  allow- 
ance for  a  person  in  my  position  to  allow  for  his 
maintenance  in  a  fitting  way,  and  I  propose  to 
pay  that  sum." 

"Veiy  liberal,  I  am  sure,"  muttered  Mrs. 
Raeburn,  approvingly,  but  looking  with  great 
disfavor  at  my  uncle. 

My  impression  is  that  she  credited  him  with 
having  estimated  the  cost  of  his  friend's  keep  at 
the  amount  in  question,  and  with  which,  large 
as  it  was,  she  was  dissatisfied ;  whereas  my  ex- 
cellent relative  was  utterly  uninformed  upon  such 
matters,  and  would  probably  have  declined  the 
post  of  arbitrator  in  any  case.  The  fact  was,  as 
I  afterward  discovered,  that  my  aunt  had  been 
appealed  to,  and  suggested  five  hundred  a  year 
as  ample,  and  that  brother  Alec  had  doubled  it. 

"Then  I  am  to  understand  that  this  arrange- 
ment meets  j-our  views,  madam  ?"  continued  he. 
"Mrs.  Raeburn  is  the  housekeeper,  and  there- 
fore I  appeal  to  her,  Mark,"  he  added,  apologet- 
ically ;  to  which  the  attorney  only  answered  with 
a  feeble  smile.  In  his  brother's  presence  it 
would  have  been  idle  indeed  for  him  to  have  laid 
claim  to  domestic  authority. 

"The  arrangement  is  satisfactory,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander," replied  Mrs.  Eaeburn.  "  Most  satisfac- 
tory, I  am  sure,  to  us ;  not  only  upon  pecuniary 
grounds — " 


"Those  are  the  grounds  alone  on  which  I 
wish  it  to  be  transacted,  madam,"  interrupted  her 
brother-in-law,  sternly.  "Let  us  consider,  then, 
this  business  settled.  I  shall  go  to  town  this 
morning,  but  shall  probably  return  to-morrow  or 
the  next  day  to  take  up  my  residence  here. 
Hastings" — here  he  pulled  out  his  watch — "we 
have  not  much  time  to  spare  before  the  train 
starts ;  if  you  will  wait  for  me  below  stairs  while 
I  pack  up  a  few  things,  I  will  be  with  you  in  ten 
minutes." 

At  this  hint  we  all  withdrew  from  the  apart- 
ment ;  but  as  I  was  going  out  last,  the  old  man 
touched  my  arm. 

"Will  you  help  me  to  fill  my  carpet-bag, 
Sheddon  ?" 

Of  course  I  assented,  though  I  was  surprised 
at  the  request,  for  brother  Alec  Avas  singularly 
independent  of  such  assistance,  and  even  in  his 
palmy  days  had  rarely  summoned  a  servant  for 
any  purpose.  When  the  door  had  closed  upon 
the  others,  however,  and  I  saw  him  sink  into  his 
accustomed  chair,  very  white  and  trembling,  it 
was  easy  to  guess  why  he  needed  help.  The 
previous  scene,  for  v/hich  he  had  summoned  all 
his  strength,  had  completely  exhausted  him. 

"Dear  JMr.  Raeburn,"  said  I,  "you  are  very 
unwell,  and  quite  unfit,  as  it  seems  to  me,  for  a 
long  day's  travel." 

"No,  no,  lad,  I  shall  do,"  said  he,  rousing 
himself  with  effort,  and  pointing  out  the  few 
articles  he  wished  put  up. 

I  obeyed  his  directions ;  yet,  really  appre- 
hensive of  what  might  occur,  again  requested 
him  to  remember  his  debilitated  condition. 

"At  least,"  said  I,  "put  off  your  departure 
for  to-day,  ilr.  Raeburn." 

"Not  I,  lad,"  answered  he,  firmly.  Then 
added,  with  a  smile,  "It  would  be  hardly  safe  to 
stay  under  this  roof  with  Mark's  wife  with  my 
will  unsigned,  and  while  ]Mark  is  my  heir  at 
law. " 

He  spoke  in  jest,  but  there  was  a  bitterness  in 
his  tone  that  made  it  half  earnest,  and  gave  his 
hearer  a  shudder. 
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It  was  several  days  before  brother  Alec  re- 
turned to  the  Priory,  and  during  his  absence 
there  were  great  alterations  and  improvements 
made  in  the  house  for  his  future  behoof.  A 
small  room  adjoining  his  own  (but  on  the  otlier 
side  from  mine)  was  made  to  communicate  with 
it,  and  the  Ivirkdale  upholsterer  was  directed  to 
fit  it  up  as  a  little  boudoir.  Thus,  in  case  the 
old  man  should  fail  in  health,  Avhich  seemed  only 
too  probable,  he  would  have  his  sitting-room  up 
stairs,  while  the  bedroom  itself  was  supplied 
v.ith  some  handsome  articles  of  furniture — of 
which,  indeed,  it  stood  in  no  little  need.  "Busi- 
ness," however,  as  John  obseiTcd,  "was  not 
carried  on  as  usual  during  the  alterations." 
Mrs.  Raeburn  was  not  herself.  Her  domineer- 
ing manner  was  gone,  her  incisive  speech  had 
become  mild,  she  ceased  to  toss  her  head  back 
in  her  impatient  equine  manner.  The  impres- 
sion on  the  family  circle,  which  did  not,  however, 
extend  to  the  domestics,  to  whom,  it  was  whisper- 
ed, she  was  more  "cantankerous"  than  ever,  was 
that  the  mistress  of  the  house  was  bent  on  mak- 
ing herself  agreeable — "going  into  training," 
her  son  called  it — against  the  return  of  her  guest. 
This  explanation  of  so  great  a  change  was  not, 
however,  completely  satisfactory.  That  she 
should  be  civil  and  conciliatory  to  brother  Alec 
was  only  to  be  expected,  but  why  should  she  give 
herself  the  trouble  to  be  so  to  ourselves,  and  even 
to  her  husband?  Perliaps  the  consciousness 
that  it  was  owing  to  her  own  misbehavior  in  this 
respect  that  the  prize  of  her  brother-in-law's 
wealth  had  been  lost  to  her  and  hers,  might  have 
made  her  penitent  and  humble;  but  that,  again, 
seemed  highly  improbable.  In  the  mean  time, 
we  all  took  advantage  of  this  favorable  state  of 
things  and  basked  in  the  unexpected  sunshine, 
with  two  exceptions.  The  attorney  was  in  very 
low  spirits,  and  took  more  than  ever  to  his  usual 
remedy  for  them ;  and  the  parrot  pined.  Chico, 
who  had  accompanied  his  master  from  Stan- 
brook,  bad  been  placed  in  Gertrude's  charge, 


who  lavished  every  attention  on  the  bird,  but  he 
was  dull  and  listless.  He  would  not  eat  his  cus- 
tomary fruits,  and  while  they  lay  in  untasted  pro- 
fusion about  him,  would  inconsequentially  croak 
forth,  ' '  All  gone !  all  gone ! "  in  sepulchral  tones. 
In  spite  of  his  scarlet  plumage  he  had  a  widow- 
ed look,  and  in  consequence  of  certain  snaiches 
of  lugubrious  rhyme  which  lie  had  picked  up — it 
was  said  from  myself — was  reported  to  be  com- 
posing an  In  3Ieraoriam.  The  bull-dog,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  had  never  been  gay  and  festive, 
like  Chico,  took  his  master's  absence  philosoph- 
ically enough.  It  being  out  of  the  question  to 
let  him  remain  in  his  old  quarters,  where  he 
v.ould  have  made  minced-meat  of  the  upholsterer 
and  his  men,  he  passed  most  of  his  days  in  the 
drawing-room,  enjoying  the  utmost  respect  of  all 
who  met  him  there,  and  utterly  unconscious  of 
the  incongi'uity  of  his  position. 

Notwithstanding  the  change  for  the  better  in 
Mrs.  Raeburn 's  behavior  toward  myself,  it  struck 
me  that  I  had  become  somewhat  more  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  ftimily  than  had  heretofore 
been  the  case.  The  attorney  and  his  wife  and 
son  now  held  frequent  councils  together,  to  which 
I  was  not  admitted,  nor  did  John  unbosom  him- 
self concerning  them  with  his  usual  charming 
frankness.  This  circumstance  would  in  no  case 
have  distressed  me,  but  as  it  was,  it  was  above 
measure  welcome,  since  it  left  Gertrude  and  me 
alone  together.  They  miglit  plot  and  plan  as 
they  liked  for  what  I  cared — for  I  did  not  be- 
lieve, what  Mrs.  Raeburn  would  have  had  me 
credit,  that  their  talk  was  all  about  the  domestic 
alterations — and  welcome.  Like  the  great  na- 
tional poet,  who. 

His  arms  about  his  dearie,  O, 
Bade  warly  cares  an'  warly  men 
To  a'  gae  tapsalteerie,  O! 

I  cared  nothing  about  the  family  schemes,  pro- 
vided only  they  should  not  be  devised  to  part  me 
from  Gertrude.  At  the  same  time,  I  protest, 
though  a  poet  myself,  to  whom  the  license  of  the 
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profession  might  fairly  have  been  permitted,  I 
never  ventured  to  put  my  arm  round  that  young 
lady.  ]\Iatters  were  very  pleasant  and  comfort- 
able, however,  because  the  love  was  understood 
between  us,  and  when  once  that  foundation  has 
been  established,  conversation  of  all  kinds  has 
its  charms.  Among  other  things,  we  talked,  of 
course,  of  our  expected  guest. 

"Why  my  poor  cousin  should  wish  to  come 
b.ack  again  to  the  Priory  after  what  he  has  suf- 
fered here,"  observed  she,  "I  can  not  guess, 
Hariy." 

"I  can,"  said  I.  "In  the  first  place,  where 
else  is  he  to  go  to  ?  At  his  age  he  can  not  make 
new  friends,  nor  can  his  money  purchase  them ; 
it  can  only  purchase  ease  and  comfort,  which 
await  him  here.  And  though  he  has  an  enemy 
in  this  house,  he  has  his  true  friend  also.  One 
especially,  who,  I  am  sure,  is  a  great  attraction 
to  him.  If  I  had  been  in  his  case,  and  been 
treated,  ten  times  worse,  I  should  still  prefer 
to  live  at  the  Priorj'  if  you  were  its  inmate, 
Gerty." 

To  this  compliment,  instead  of  a  burst  of  grat- 
itude, I  received  this  reply,  which  Mill  explain 
how  matters  stood  between  us : 

"Yoa!  Yes,  of  course  you  would.  Sir;  but 
then  you  are  not  Cousin  Alec." 

When  the  old  man  returned  he  looked  as 
though  he  had  come  back,  not  to  live  with  us, 
but  to  die.  His  appearance  shocked  us  all,  and 
probably  his  sister-in-law  as  much  as  any,  since 
the  shorter  his  span  of  life  the  less  often  would 
his  quarterly  payments  enrich  the  domestic  ex- 
chequer. In  a  moment  of  sentiment,  I  heard 
her  murmur  to  Gertrude,  "What  an  enormous 
annuity  your  poor  dear  cousin  must  have  got  I" 

And,  curiously  enough,  he  himself  almost  ex- 
pressed as  much.  "I  do  assure  you,  my  dear 
Sheddon,"said  he,  with  a  faint  touch  of  his  old 
humor,  "  the  annuity  people  thought  I  was  trick- 
ing them.  Every  body  does  look  as  ill  as  they 
can,  it  seems,  when  bent  on  such  a  business,  and 
they  were  of  opinion  that  I  rather  ovei'did  the 
thing.  It  took  all  your  uncle's  respectabilitj-  to 
carry  me  through  with  it." 

The  jest  was  a  sad  one,  and  the  sadder  because 
it  reminded  me  of  those  early  days  when  the  old 
man  had  been  full  of  jests.  It  was  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  scarcely  a  year  had  elapsed  since  he 
had  arrived  among  us,  tolerably  hale  to  look  at, 
and  with  a  flow  of  good  spirits  that  had  benefit- 
ed our  social  atmosphere,  as  the  Gulf  Stream  is 
said  to  warm  the  climate.  If  any  body  chilled 
him — by  the  expression  of  what  he  deemed  harsh 
or  heartless  sentiments — he  had  always  had  a 
vigorous  reply  for  such ;  but  all  that  was  now 
over.  His  mental  powers  seemed  to  be,  in  a 
manner,  palsied  by  the  revelation  of  the  baseness 
of  his  relatives,  or  rather  of  his  brother — for  I 
think  that  it  was  through  him  alone  that  the  fa- 
tal wound  had  been  inflicted  ;  and  the  failure  of 


his  physical  frame,  which  the  hardships  and  anx- 
ieties of  his  life  in  America  had,  moreover,  tried 
severely,  was,  doubtless,  owing  to  the  same  cause. 
He  was  but  a  year  older  than  his  brother,  yet,  in 
spite  of  the  effects  of  :Mark's  bad  habit,  which 
was  growing  more  and  more  apparent,  he  looked 
his  senior  by  ten  years. 

Of  course  there  was  no  longer  any  question  of 
whether  our  guest  at  the  Priory  should  have 
medical  advice  or  no.  He  would  still  have  pre- 
ferred to  do  without  it,  but  jMrs.  Raeburn  "in- 
sisted" upon  her  brother-in-law  seeking  the  aid 
of  science — ' '  If  not  for  your  own  sake,  j\Ir.  Alex- 
ander, at  least  for  ours,"  as  she  innocently  ex- 
pressed it,  intending  to  be  very  civil,  and  using, 
as  such  persons  do,  the  first  conventional  phrase 
that  occurred  to  her,  without  respect  to  its  mean- 
ing. So  Dr.  Wilde  was  accordingly  called  in. 
This  gentleman,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
had  not  been  long  resident  at  Kirkdale,  and  was 
still  designated  by  its  tea-table  conversationalists 
as  "our  new  medical  acquisition."  He  had  pur- 
chased, about  two  years  ago,  the  practice  of  the 
late  Mv.  Eombold,  a  gentleman  who  had  brought 
iialf  the  present  generation  of  the  town  into  the 
world,  and  assisted  half  the  last  generation  out 
of  it;  and  though  he  had  by  no  means  so  many 
patients  as  his  predecessor,  he  had  an  excellent 
reputation  for  skill.  What  gave  Dr.  Wilde  a 
great  advantage  in  securing  this  high  opinion  of 
his  neighbors  was,  that,  materially,  it  was  of  no 
consequence  to  him,  since  he  was  possessed  of 
independent  means.  It  pleased  him,  rather  than 
otherwise,  to  see  many  of  the  ordinary  cases  that 
had  helped  to  swell  his  predecessor's  income  slip 
out  of  his  hands  into  those  of  Messrs.  Bell  and 
Doldrum,  the  general  practitioners.  He  liked 
his  profession  for  its  own  sake,  not  for  what  it 
brought  him,  and  took  the  same  interest  in  a 
complicated  case  as  a  chess-player  in  a  problem  ; 
not,  indeed,  that  he  did  not  feel  for  the  patient 
— far  from  it — but  when  he  lost  the  gaipe — if  the 
sick  man  died — he  took  it  to  heart,  and  spent 
long  hours  over  the  matter  still,  trying  to  discov- 
er how  it  was  that  he  had  been  beaten.  Nobody 
ever  complained  that  Dr.  Wilde  did  not  take 
pains  enough,  or  hurried  one  case  over  in  order 
to  attend  to  another,  though  it  was  said,  by  per- 
sons who  liked  to  twaddle  over  sick-beds,  that  he 
was  too  "impetuous."  With  patients  also  that 
liked  to  fancy  themselves  ill  he  was  not  a  favor- 
ite, for  he  was  veiy  impatient  with  them,  and 
would  '■'  neglect"  the  richest  of  them  in  a  very  un- 
handsome manner,  for  the  s.ike  of  some  wretch- 
ed creature  in  Tinker's  Alley,  who  happened  to 
have  "a  complication."  But  he  generally  brought 
the  wretch  "through,"  and  the  rich  man  recov- 
ered without  his  aid. 

Dr.  Wilde  possessed  other  elements  of  popu- 
larity besides  his  means  and  his  skill.  He  was 
a  bachelor,  and  still  young,  which  made  him,  so- 
cially, A-ery  "  eligible."     He  was  sometimes  call- 
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ed  in,  it  was  wliispered — but  the  atmosphere  of 
Kirkdale  was  electric  with  scandal — to  lady  cases 
which  the  patients  themselves  would  have  had 
him  believe  were  affections  of  the  heart,  that  he 
alone  could  cure.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was 
one  serious  drawback  to  his  character — he  was 
never  seen  at  church,  nor  even  at  chapel.  Dr. 
liombold,  who  had  had  thrice  his  practice,  al- 
ways made  a  point  of  appearing  there,  at  all 
events  till  the  first  lesson,  when  his  man-servant 
generally  used  to  hurry  in  with  an  urgent  face, 
and  cany  him  off  on  some  professional  errand. 
Dr.  Wilde  had  no  such  excuse,  and  his  absence 
was  resented.  If  the  gossips  had  known  what 
I  came  to  know  in  later  years  respecting  him, 
they  would  have  resented  it  still  more.  The 
fact  which  formed  the  explanation  of  his  short- 
coming in  this  respect,  and  also  of  his  being  so 
obstinately  proof  against  the  charms  of  the  Kirk- 
dale belles,  was  a  curious  one.  To  the  hospital 
with  which  Dr.  Wilde  was  connected  in  London 
was  brought  one  day  a  young  lady  who  had  been 
run  over  in  the  street ;  her  injuries  were  severe, 
and  it  was  long  before  she  was  pronounced  suffi- 
ciently recovered  to  leave  the  private  room  which 
had  been  granted  for  her  use  at  the  request  of 
her  friends.  Slie  had  been  placed  under  Wilde's 
care,  at  that  time  a  very  young  practitioner,  but 
who  had  already  earned  for  himself  a  reputation 
in  the  profession,  and  throughout  her  sickness 
and  convalescence  she  had  been  tended  by  her 
sister,  a  very  beautiful  and  attractive  girl.  With 
this  sister  the  doctor  fell  in  love.  It  was  not 
calf-love ;  he  was  eight-and-twenty  years  of  age, 
and  by  no  means  given  to  flirtation.  Ili^  affec- 
tion— for  passion  it  could  in  his  case  scarcely'  be 
called — was  returned,  nor  did  any  difficulties  op- 
pose themselves  to  their  union  in  the  way  of 
money  matters.  His  social  position  was  superi- 
or to  her  own,  her  fitther  being  a  Baptist  minis- 
ter, with  little  means  beyond  what  he  derived 
from  the  pew-rents  of  his  chapel,  while  tlie  doc- 
tor possessed  an  independent  fortune.  For  some 
time  things  promised  fair  for  the  young  couple, 
till,  in  an  evil  hour.  Dr.  Wilde  permitted  liimself 
to  be  drawn  into  a  theological  argument  at  the 
minister's  table.  To  fall  out  with  one's  father- 
in-law  is  the  common  lot  of  humanity,  but  to 
quarrel  with  him  before  marriage  it  is  possible 
by  prudence  to  avoid.  Wilde  was  not  impru- 
dent, but  he  considered  it  to  be  his  duty  at  all 
times  to  maintain  the  truth.  His  antagonist 
went  further:  he  was  of  opinion  that  we  should 
not  make  companionship  with  the  Infidel.  Un- 
happily, the  truth  of  Dr.  Wilde  was  the  error  ar- 
rived at  by  a  religious  and  thouglitful  man  whom 
his  friends  pronounced  to  be  "crotchety,"  while 
the  truth  of  his  opponent  was  the  heresy  of  a 


I  Baptist  minister.  The  latter  gentleman  inform- 
ed the  former  that  no  man  who  held  such  opin- 
ions, however  eligible  in  other  respects,  should, 
with  his  consent,  become  the  husband  of  his 
,  daughter.  The  match,  he  said,  which  had  hith- 
erto been  of  so  goodly  a  savor  to  him,  now  stunk 
in  his  nostrils  like  a  brimstone  match. 

"Say  nothing  in  haste,"  pleaded  the  doctor, 
who  found  his  own  temper  very  difficult  to  re- 
strain. 

"Don't  talk  to  me  of  haste,  Sir  I"  thundered 
the  heterodox  divine ;  "this  is  not  a  question  of 
time,  but  of  eternity  I" 

If  there  was  one  thing  the  doctor  disliked  more 
than  Homoeopathy,  or  tlie  Antivaccination  So- 
ciet}-,  it  was  the  cant  of  the  conventicle,  and  he 
said  so. 

Eventually  the  minister  rang  the  bell  for  his 
daughter.  "You  must  choose,"  said  he,  "be- 
tween this  man  and  me  ;  nay,  between  perdition 
and  salvation." 

This  alternative,  for  a  tender-hearted  young 
person  of  nineteen  years  of  age,  devoted  to  her 
lover,  but  who  had  gone  to  chapel  regularly,  and 
thought  herself  to  blame  when  she  did  not  enjoy 
it,  was  a  terrible  one  ;  but  the  matter  ended  in 
the  doctor's  dismissal.  Ko  one  believes  in  bro- 
ken hearts  in  these  days,  so  that  we  will  take  it 
merely  as  a  romantic  coincidence  that  this  duti,- 
ful  and  charming  girl  faded  away,  and  died  be- 
fore three  months  were  out ;  yet  just  before  she 
expired  she  sent  her  former  lover  a  letter,  which 
would  seem  to  imply  that  she  laid  her  death  to 
their  separation  ;  "only,"  she  was  careful  to  add, 
"neither  you  nor  dear  papa  was  to  blame." 

From  that  moment  the  hospital  became  intol- 
erable to  the  doctor,  though  his  work  was  dear- 
er to  him  than  ever  ;  and  finding  country  air 
and  out-door  exercise  essential  to  his  well-being, 
he  bought  Dr.  Eombold's  practice  at  Kirkdale. 
The  profession  in  London  could  not  conceive 
"why  Wilde  should  have  thus  thrown  up  his 
chances  and  gone  to  bury  himself  alive  in  the 
North;"  while  the  profession  at  Kirkdale,  who 
were  secretly  persuaded  of  his  superiority,  and 
were  not  ignorant  of  his  pi'evious  reputation,  had 
no  doubt  there  was  "something  fishy"  in  the 
whole  transaction.  Even  some  of  the  more  in- 
telligent Kirkdale  laymen  thought  so  too,  but 
were  not  displeased  at  the  result ;  they  felt  like 
some  poor  country  gentleman  who  has  engaged 
a  classical  tutor  for  his  son,  at  fifty  pounds  a 
year,  and  finds  he  once  held  the  Ireland  scholar- 
ship at  Oxford. 

This  brief  account  of  a  most  remarkable  man 
I  have  thought  it  right  to  set  down,  since  he  aft- 
erward played  a  considerable  part  in  our  do- 
mestic drama. 


J 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


A    SECOND    PATIENT. 


Dr.  AVilde  was  known  to  us  all,  more  or  less, 
when  he  first  came  to  visit  "Brother  Alec"  at 
the  Priory.  It  was  impossible  to  live  at  Kirk- 
dale  without  being  familiar  with  that  tall  thin 
figure,  slightly  bent,  as  it  moved  rapidly  from 
house  to  house — for  the  most  part  among  the 
poor — or  rode,  as  if  life  and  death  depended  on 
his  speed  (as,  indeed,  they  often  did),  along  the 
roads  and  lanes ;  but  he  seldom  went  out  into 
society,  and  this  was  the  first  occasion  that  I  had 
taken  much  notice  of  him.  He  was  a  brown- 
skinned,  handsome  fellow,  with  hair  that  had 
been  black  as  a  coal  ere  it  grew  early  tinged 
with  gray ;  his  eyes  were  intelligent  and  jiiercing 
in  the  intensity  of  their  gaze,  but  did  not  rove, 
lis  sharp  eyes  are  wont  to  do  ;  they  moved  slow- 
ly, almost,  it  seemed,  with  difiiculty,  from  one 
speaker  to  the  other,  resting  on  each  as  though 
they  were  never  going  to  leave  him.  His  voice 
was  gentle,  but  firm ;  he  had  a  quick  fleeting 
smile  when  addressed  by  a  person  of  the  oppo- 
site sex,  but  had  neither  the  look  nor  the  man- 
ners which  are  generally  associated  witli  the  idea 
of  "a  ladys'  doctor;"  and,  indeed,  he  was 
thought  to  eschew  that  branch  of  his  profession 
more  than  was  becoming. 

On  his  return  from  interviewing  his  patient 
ahove-stairs  he  was  invited  into  the  drawing- 
room,  where  I  happened — it  being  a  pouring 
wet  afternoon — to  be  holding  a  skein  of  worsted 
for  Gertrude.  Though  my  occupation  might 
perhaps  have  excused  my  remaining,  I  rose  to 
retire,  but  JMrs.  Raeburn  bade  me  be  seated. 

""We  are  all  friends  here  of  poor  Mr.  Alex- 
ander," observed  slie,  with  a  wave  of  her  hand, 
"and  equally  interested  in  your  tidings.  Doctor 
Wilde." 

"I  am  not  a  physician,  madam,"  was  his  un- 
expected reply.  "I  know  it  is  the  custom  to 
call  me  so  at  Kirkdale,  as  it  was  with  Mr.  Rom- 
bold,  but  I  always  think  it  well  with  persons  of 
intelligence  to  explain  that  much.  You  may 
think,  perliaps,  a  physician's  diploma  necessary 


for  the  right  understanding  of  Mr.  Eaeburn's 
case  ?" 

"  Xot  at  all,  not  at  all,  Mr.  Wilde.  My  hus- 
band and  myself  have  every  confidence  in  your 
opinion.  Mr.  Alexander  is  his  only  brother  ;  he 
has  lived  with  us  for  some  time,  and  will,  I  hope, 
continue  to  do  so ;  but  he  is,  of  course,  a  great 
responsibility. " 

Mrs.  Raeburn  had  adopted  this  idea  from  my 
uncle,  and  found  it  very  satisfactory.  None  but 
he  out  of  the  Priory  circle  were  aware  of  broth- 
er Alec's  testamentary  intentions,  which  were 
still  supposed  to  be  favorable  to  the  family  in- 
terests. Even  this  calling  in  of  the  doctor  would, 
she  knew,  redound  to  her  credit,  as  evincing  a 
disinterested  solicitude  for  her  relative,  and  all 
her  later  arrangements  had  been  framed  with  an 
eye  to  that  effect. 

"I  understand  your  position  entirely,  Mrs. 
Raeburn,"  answered  the  doctor,  gravely  ;  "and 
I  wish  it  lay  in  my  power  to  ligliten  the  burden 
of  which  you  speak." 

"You  don"t  mean  to  say  that  my  brother-in- 
law  is  dying  ?"  demanded  Mrs.  Raeburn,  with 
such  vehemence  as  miglit  well  have  seemed  to 
be  that  passionate  appeal  against  the  decree  of 
Fate  to  which  a  doctor  has  often  to  listen  from 
those  to  whom  a  doomed  man  is  dear. 

"Nay,  I  meant  to  say  nothing  of  the  sort, 
madam.  INIr.  Raeburn  may  live  for  months, 
perhaps  years,  though  I  do  not  think  the  latter 
probable ;  but  his  case  is  very  serious,  and  one 
for  which,  unhappily,  medical  skill  can  do  but 
little.  Do  I  understand  you  that  I  am  to  speak 
freely  my  opinion  of  his  case?" 

Mrs.  Raeburn  moved  a  pace  toward  the  door, 
then  stopped.  "Yes,  doctor — you  must  excuse 
my  still  using  that  title,  it  is  too  fi\miliar  to  me 
to  be  dropped — you  can  speak  out  before  these 
young  people,  since  their  anxiety  is  as  great  as 
mine.     It  is  better  for  us  all  to  know  the  worst." 

"Then,  in  my  judgment,  the  worst  is  that 
vour  relative  is  threatened  with  softening  of  the 
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brain.  He  has  apparently  had  some  shock  under 
which  his  sj-stem  has  broken  down.  Is  that  the 
case  ?" 

!\Irs.  Raeburn  hesitated  for  an  instant,  dur- 
ing which  the  doctor's  eyes  moved  slowly  to  Ger- 
trude's listening  face,  now  streaked  with  a  sharp 
jiain,  and  settled  there. 

"  ily  brother-in-law  has  had  no  shock  that  I 
am  aware  of,"  answered  !Mrs.  Eaeburn,  with  the 
thoughtful  slowness  of  some  conscientious  wit- 
ness, who  is  sounding  the  very  depths  of  his  rec- 
ollection. '•  He  has  lived  abroad,  however,  and 
we  know  bnt  little  of  the  events  of  his  life.  His 
nature  is  reticent,  as  I  dare  say  you  discov- 
ered ?" 

As  she  put  this  question  she  looked  up  sharp- 
ly at  the  doctor;  whereupon  he  slowly  withdrew 
his  gaze  from  Gertrude,  and  fixed  it  once  more 
upon  her. 

"Reticent  by  nature,  is  he?  I  should  have 
thought  otherwise." 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Raeburn,  I  don't  think  Cousin 
Alec  is  reticent  at  all,"  remonstrated  Gertrude. 
"He  was  not  so,  at  least,  until  he  began  to  be 
ill." 

Mrs.  Raeburn  shrugged  her  shoulder^,  which 
she  had  a  habit  of  doing  after  the  French  fash- 
ion— ^just  as  the  rhinoceros  sometimes  takes  it 
into  his  head,  or  horn,  to  amble  like  a  pony — 
and  the  gesture  did  not  become  her. 

"Character  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  Gertrude; 
but  I  should  certainly  describe  my  brother-in-law 
as  reticent ;  quiet  and  docile  at  all  events,  he  is 
to  an  extreme  degree,  doctor ;  you  could  see 
that  for  yourself?" 

"  Yes,  and  I  fear  he  will  become  more  and 
more  quiet,  madam  ;  more  difficult  to  rouse.  I 
have  left  him  a  prescription,  but  drugs  will  avail 
him  little.  His  improvement  will  rest  with  those 
about  him  rather  than  with  me." 

"Ah!"  cried  I\Irs.  Raeburn,  looking  round  at 
Gertrude  and  myself,  "you  hear  that  ?"' 

"Yes;  endeavors  must  be  made  to  interest 
him  in  things,  no  matter  what,  but  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  sliow  the  endeavor.  Above 
all,  his  own  condition  must  never  be  alluded  to, 
though  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  suspects 
it  already.  He  was  always  fond  of  that  curious 
parrot,  I  suppose  ?"' 

"Next  to  ourselves," said  Mrs.  Raebum,  soft- 
ly, "I  do  assure  you  I  believe  he  loves  no  living 
creature  so  well." 

I  felt  quite  thankful  that  John  Raeburn  was 
not  in  the  room,  since  that  exhibition  of  senti- 
ment on  the  part  of  his  mother  would  certainly 
have  been  too  much  for  him. 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  the  doctor, 
thoughtfully.  "In  diseases  of  this  kind  the 
waning  mind  sometimes  attaches  itself  to  objects 
which  would  have  had  but  an  inferior  interest  for 
it  if  in  health ;  but  in  this  case  the  predilection 
seems  to  have  no  such  significance."     Then  he 


took  up  his  hat  and  gloves.      "I  shall  call  again 
in  a  few  days,  Mrs.  Raebuni." 

"  Daily,  I  hope," returned  she,  hastily.  "It 
is  such  a  comfort  to  us — relieves  us  all  from  such 
a  sense  of  responsibility." 

"  In  that  case  I  will  do  so,  for  the  present ; 
but  I  repeat  to  you  that  medicine  can  be  of  little ' 
service." 

"  But  what  can  be  of  service  ?  Have  you  any 
further  instructions  to  leave  with  us  ?" 

"No,  I  think  not." 

Once  more  his  eyes  wandered  to  Gertrude. 
She  rose,  and  he  shook  hands  with  her  and  me, 
then  said  a  few  words  in  a  low  tone  to  Mrs. 
Raeburn,  who  left  the  room  with  him,  and  pres- 
entlv  we  heard  them  in  whispered  confab  in  the 
hall 

"How  shocking  this  is  about  Cousin  Alec  I" 
said  my  darling,  her  soft  eyes  swimming  in  tears; 
"yet  it  does  not  surprise  me.  I  thought  he  was 
very,  very  ill. " 

"He  has  had  trouble  enough  to  make  him  so, 
Gerty.  iSow  that  is  over,  perhaps  he  will  im- 
prove in  health  ;  at  all  events,  let  us  hope  so." 

Gertrude  shook  her  head. 

"  You  heard  what  Jlr.  Wilde  said,  that  there 
was  softening  of  the  brain  ?" 

"He  said  he  thought  so;  but  he  is  evidently 
one  of  those  doctors  who  think  the  worst  about 
every  body.  It  was  very  wrong  of  him,  in  my 
judgment,  to  go  blurting  out  his  opinion  as  he 
did,  and  putting  you  in  such  a  state,  when,  after 
all,  perhaps  he  may  be  wrong." 

"  Well,  for  my  part,  I  like  a  doctor  to  treat 
one  like  a  sensible  being,"  returned  Gertrude. 
"With  a  patient  there  may  be  reasons  for  con- 
cealment, but  those  who  love  him  ought,  I  think, 
to  be  made  aware  of  his  full  danger.  To  hear 
every  day  the  same  smooth  sentence,  '  He  is 
much  the  same,'  without  a  hint  of  what  is  mena- 
cing, and  then,  when  the  gloss  can  be  put  on  no 
longer,  '  there  is  no  hope ;  he  is  a  dying  man,'  is 
a  cruel  shock." 

There  was  a  feeling  in  her  tone  which  told  mej 
she  was  speaking  from  sad  experience — perhaps' 
of  the  loss  of  her  own  parents ;  and  I  did  not 
pursue  the  topic.  But  Dr.  Wilde  had  not  made 
a  favorable  impression  on  me.  He  had  no  right, 
I  thought,  to  make  eyes  at  any  young  lady  as  he 
had  done  at  Gertrude,  but  especially  at  her;  it 
was  bad  taste,  and  an  infringement  of  copyright 
besides. 

The  next  day  he  called  again,  and,  after  a 
week's  interval,  once  more.  On  the  first  occa- 
sion I  did  not  see  him,  but  on  the  last  I  happen- 
ed to  meet  him  on  the  road  as  he  was  returning 
on  horseback  from  the  house.  He  pulled  up  on 
meeting  me. 

"  How  is  !Mr.  Raeburn  ?"  inquired  I. 

"There  is  no  change,"  said  he;  "none,  at 
least,  that  is  perceptible." 

"But,  if  any,  is  it  for  the  worse?"  said  I, 
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translating  liis  grave  looks,  He  nodded,  fond- 
ling his  chin  in  his  hand,  as  men  often  do  '.vlien 
in  doubt  as  to  some  course  of  action. 

"Are  you  still  of  the  same  opinion,"  inquired 
I,  "of  the  nature  of  the  disease?  Do  you  still 
think  it  is  softening  of  the  brain  ?" 

"  I  do."  I  was  about  to  go  on  my  way,  when 
he  cried,  "  Stop,  I  want  to  have  a  word  with  you, 
Mr.  Slieddon;"  then,  flinging  himself  off  his 
horse,  and  hitching  the  bridle  under  his  arm,  he 
walked  on  slowly  by  my  side.  Something  warn- 
ed me  that  this  man  was  going  to  speak  to  me 
of  Gertrude. 

"You  will  excuse  my  questioning  you;  but 
you  are  a  friend  of  the  family  at  the  Priory,  and 
also  of  the  particular  member  of  it  who  is  my 
patient,  and  I  want  to  understand  his  position 
there.  Is  it  comfortable?  is  he  content  with 
it?  Of  course  I  ask  this  in  the  strictest  confi- 
dence." 

"Yes,"  said  I,  with  quite  a  sense  of  relief, 
notwithstanding  the  embarrassment  this  inquiry 
cost  me.  "  I  think  ilr.  Eaeburn  is  comfortably 
placed  enough.  Between  ourselves,  it  has  not 
always  been  so,  but  he  has  nothing  to  complain 
of  now." 

"  Has  he  any  friends — real  friends — whom  he 
could  visit,  even  for  a  little  while,  with  pleasure 
to  himself?     "What  he  needs  most  is  change." 

"My  uncle  Hastings  would,  I  am  sure,  be 
chai'med  to  see  him.  They  are  very  old  friends. 
He  is  the  rector  of  Stanbrook,  you  know." 

"Stanbrook?  Well,  that  would  be  a  change 
of  scene  at  least.  Yes,  that  would  do.  Mr.  Eae- 
burn will  take  no  action  in  the  affair  himself; 
but  perhaps  you  could  get  him  an  invitation  ?" 

"  Easily.  There  are  two  spare  rooms  at  the 
rectory,  besides  the  one  they  call  mine.  He 
ought  to  have  somebody  with  him,  ought  he 
not?" 

The  doctor  laid  his  hand  upon  my  arm.  "You 
are  a  capital  fellow,"  said  he,  "and  have  a  head 
upon  your  shoulders.  Yes,"  mused  he,  "they 
shall  both  go  to  Stanbrook ;  then  we  shall  see. " 

"Both  go," inquired  I ;  "what  do  you  mean 
by  '  both  ?'  I  should  be  veiy  glad  to  stay  there 
with  Mr.  Eaeburn  if  I  could  be  of  any  use,  but 
it  could  only  be  for  a  day  or  two.  I  am  very 
busy  just  now  in  the  ofiSce." 

"Indeed!"  replied  the  doctor,  with  a  quiet 
side-glance  at  my  face;  "it  is  very  pleasant  to 
see  a  young  man  so  devoted  to  his  duties,  and 
averse  to  take  a  holiday." 

The  color  rushed  into  my  cheeks,  for  I  felt 
this  man  was  making  fun  of  me  after  his  dry,  se- 
rious fashion. 

"  Well,  at  all  events,"  said  I,  sulkily,  "  I  can't 
go  to  Stanbrook — that  is,  for  long. " 

"  Just  so.  Miss  Eloyd,  however,  is  not  in  the 
office,  I  suppose,  nor  burdened  with  legal  occu- 
pations ?" 

I  felt  mySelf  getting  redder  than  ever.     jNIy 


companion's  tone  was  very  good-humored,  but  I 
resented  his  remarks  exceedingly. 

"I  do  not  understand  you,  Mr.  Wilde." 

"Don't  be  angry,  my  dear  j\lr.  Sheddon," 
replied  he,  for  the  first  time  smiling  outright. 
"Doctors  are  non-combatants,  you  know,  so  it 
is  no  use  calling  me  out.  Let  me  explain  my- 
self. The  fact  is  that  my  patient  is  evidently 
much  attached  to  JNIiss  Eloyd.  He  is  never  so 
well — he  told  me  this  himself— as  in  her  society; 
and  if  she  could  be  induced  to  accompany  him 
on  this  visit  to  your  uncle,  supposing — as  I  have 
reason  to  do^that  her  presence  would  be  agree- 
able to  jMrs.  Hastings — " 

"She  would  be  delighted," interrupted  I,  en- 
thusiastically, "^ly  aunt  has  often  said,  'How 
I  wish  I  could  ask  Gertrude  without  that  odious 
woman — "  Here  I  stopped  short,  I  dare  say 
with  a  look  of  considerable  embarrassment;  it 
suddenly  struck  me  that  I  was  committing  a 
breach  of  good  manners  in  thus  I'eferring  to  my 
hostess. 

"Mrs.  Eaeburn  is  not  a  favorite  with  Mrs. 
Hastings,  1  have  heard,"  said  he,  coolly.  "Well, 
that  is  no  matter.  You  can  get  this  invitation, 
then.  You  needn't  say  I  suggested  it ;  but  the 
sooner  it  comes  the  better." 

"It  shall  come  this  week,  doctor;  maybe  I 
can  do  some  good  by  running  over  to  Stanbrook 
myself." 

"Well,  if  your  legal  duties  permit  of  it,"  said 
he.  "Perhaps,  under  the  circumstances,  you 
will  find  them  more  elastic." 

He  nodded  with  good-humored  significance, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  went  off  at  a  hard 
gallop. 

Sly  bad  opinion  of  Mr.  Wilde  was  somehow 
scattered  to  the  winds.  I  had  not  been  abso- 
lutely jealous  of  him,  but  I  had  thought  he  ven- 
tured to  admire  Gertrude  too  demonstratively ; 
whereas  now,  since  he  obviously  took  my  tender 
relation  to-  her  for  granted,  it  seemed  only  his 
homage  to  my  own  good  taste.  Eeturning  to 
the  Priory  in  high  glee  at  the  prospect  of  a  visit 
to  Stanbrook  in  company  with  my  charmer.  I 
met  John  Eaeburn  at  the  door. 

"I  say,"  said  he,  in  his  delicate,  off-hand 
manner,  "here's  a  pretty  go.  Softening  of  the 
brain  is  catching,  it  seems,  and  we  are  all  to  be 
in  for  it.  But  there,  you  have  just  met  the  doc- 
tor, I  suppose  ?" 

'  "Yes;  but  he  told  me  nothing  new.     What 
has  happened?" 

"Well,  Gerty  is  not  well,  it  seems." 

"Gerty?" 

"  Yes;  you  call  her  'Gerty,'  don't  you?  though 
it  used  to  be  '  Gertrude'  with  you,  and  even 
'IMiss  Floyd.'" 

At  any  other  time  this  bad  taste  of  John's — 
considering  the  subject  on  which  he  exhibited  it 
— would  have  annoyed  me  excessively ;  but  as  it 
was,  I   could   only  think  of  his  bad  news.     I 
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pushed  past  him  into  the  drawing-room,  where  I 
found  Gertrude  alone,  engaged  in  some  ordinary 
avocation, 

"What  is  this  I  hear  about  you,  Gerty ?" 

"About  me?"  answered  she,  smihng. 

"  Yes.  Surely  John  would  never  have  played 
such  a  cruel  trick  on  me  as  to  say  you  were  ill 
if  you  were  not  ?" 

"Ill,  Han-y?  Xo,  I'm  not  ill ;  but  it  is  true 
tliat  ]Mr.  Wifde  did  not  think  me  looking  well. 
I  have  not  been  quite  well  lately ;  and  he  has 
prescribed  for  me,  that's  all."' 

"That's  all:  But  that  may  be  a  great  deal, 
Gertv.      And  what  has   he  prescribed  ?     Not 


nasty  medicines  that  make  one  shudder  to  look 
at  and  sick  to  smell,  I  hope  ?" 

"Well,  he  has  prescribed  one  thing  which  I 
don't  relish,  Harry,  and  don't  mean  to  take — 
which  is,  change  of  air.  I  have  always  been 
quite  well  at  the  Frioiy,  so  why  should  I  leave 
it — and  you,  Harry  ?''  she  added,  softly. 

"My  dear,  you  must  do  what  the  doctor  tells 
you,  and  be  a  good  girl,"  said  I,  with  a  didactic 
air. 

I  would  not  tell  her  that  we  were  going  to 
take  a  change  of  air  together,  until  I  was  quite 
sure  that  I  could  bring  about  the  arrangement ; 
but  I  had  already  planned  it  in  my  mind. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


A   CHAXGE    OF    QUAETEES, 


.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  getting  an  invita- 
tion for  "Brotlier  Alec"  and  Gertrude  from  the 
rector3\  My  uncle  was  hospitality  itself;  nor 
was  my  aunt  behindhand  in  tliat  respect,  except 
that  she  was  more  fastidious  as  to  the  guests. 
She  had  often  expressed  a  wish  to  invite  Miss 
Floyd,  but  had  been  deterred  from  so  doing  lest 
one  of  her  "belongings" — or,  in  other  words, 
Mrs.  Raeburn — sliould  volunteer  to  accompany 
her,  and  also  from  delicacy  with  respect  to  my- 
self; for  though  Mrs.  Hastings  was  a  match- 
maker to  the  core,  she  would  run  no  risk  of  its 
being  said  that  she  had  inveigled  an  heiress  un- 
der her  roof  for  the  benefit  of  her  nephew.  But 
now  that  medical  advice  h:id  declared  itself  on 
the  side  of  inclination,  my  aunt  had  no  further 
scruples  ;  if  her  Harry  sliould  wish  to  pay  a  vis- 
it to  his  own  home  while  Miss  Floyd  chanced  to 
be  staying  there,  it  was  surely  not  to  be  expect- 
ed that  he  should  be  forbidden  the  house. 

Brother  Alec  was  greatly  pleased  at  the  com- 
munication of  his  old  friend,  couched,  as  it  was, 
in  tlie  warmest  terms,  and  with  only  just  so  much 
reference  to  his  indisposition  as  made  it  the  kind- 
lier; but  he  had  some  qualms  about  accepting 
the  oiFer.  "I  am  but  a  wretched  creature,  you 
see,  Sheddon  ;  a  mere  wet  blanket.  I  am  afraid 
I  shall  very  literally  put  you  all  out." 

But  I  saw  he  was  eager  to  go,  notwithstanding 
these  protestations,  and  I  combated  them  as 
strenuously  as  I  could. 

"Well,  I  am  but  a  bag  of  bones,"  said  he  at 
last.  "  Perliaps  the  presence  of  such  a  skeleton 
at  your  uncle's  board  may  be  considered  an  ac- 
quisition. The  Egyptians  liked  it,  you  know, 
eh  ?  There  is  only  one  thing,  however,  tliat  trou- 
bles me." 

"  What's  that.  Sir  ?  I  am  sure  it  need  not  do 
so." 

"  Suppose  I  was  to  die  in  the  house  ?"  suggest- 
ed the  old  man.  "  Your  aunt  wouldn't  like  that, 
I'm  sure  ?" 

Brother  Alec's  humor,  it  must  be  confessed, 


had  grown  dreadfully  grim,  and  his  appearance 
was  much  calculated  to  enhance  it.  He  had  not 
grown  his  beard  again,  and  the  hairless  face  look- 
ed very  worn  and  lined,  while  his  clothes  hung 
about  his  lean  limbs  as  though  they  had  been 
made  for  another  man.  His  speech,  too,  once 
so  quick  and  vigorous,  was  slow  and  hesitating ; 
only  his  eyes  retained  their  fire.  To  me,  who 
had  heard  the  doctor's  verdict,  his  words  had  a 
most  painful  significance.  It  was  settled,  how- 
ever, that  brother  Alec  was  to  go  to  Stanbrook ; 
but  witli  respect  to  Gertrude,  Mrs.  Raeburn,  as 
I  had  expected,  was  strong  in  opposition.  The 
dear  girl  lierself  Iiad  said  only  the  other  day  that 
she  did  not  wish  for  change ;  and  to  have,  as  it 
were,  the  care  of  an  invalid  thus  thrust  upon  her 
— and  tlie  responsibilities  too — no  ;  Mrs.  Hast- 
ings meant  it  kindly,  no  doubt,  but  such  an  ar- 
rangement was  not  desirable.  Gertrude,  of  course, 
could  hardly  press  the  matter  on  her  own  ac- 
count. She  was  certainly  not  quite  well,  as  I 
could  see  for  myself  now  that  the  idea  liad  been 
put  into  my  head.  Young  gentlemen  are  not 
great  observers  of  ill  health,  even  in  the  objects 
of  tlieir  affections,  unless  the  change  is  strongly 
marked  ;  and  Gertrude  was  by  no  means  one  to 
make  a  fuss  about  herself,  nor,  in  any  case,  would 
she  have  confided  to  me— like  the  young  lady  in 
Tremaine  who  loses  her  extrasuperfine  lover 
through  telling  him  "she  had  taken  medicine" 
— the  fact  of  her  indisposition.  Brother  Alec, 
indeed,  whose  will  was  now  law  in  the  house, 
could  have  insisted  upon  her  accompanying  him, 
but  Jlrs.  Raeburn  so  successfully  worked  with  him 
her  "  responsibility"  argument,  pointing  out  what 
a  charge  he  must  needs  be  to  his  cousin,  and  es- 
pecially if  she  was  really  in  ill  health,  that  he 
felt  it  an  act  of  selfishness  to  urge  the  matter. 

Gertrude's  acceptance  of  the  invitation  seem- 
ed, in  fact,  out  of  the  question,  when  'Mr.  Wilde, 
who  happened  to  make  a  professional  call  that 
morning  at  the  Priory,  clianged  the  aspect  of  af- 
fairs by  bis  unhesitating  fiat. 
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"The  best  recipe  I  can  suggest  to  Miss 
Flo\-d,"  said  he,  "is  to  accompany  her  cousin 
to  Stanbrook.  I  don't  affirm  that  she  needs 
change  more  than  he  does,  but  it  is  my  firm  con- 
viction that  it  will  do  her  more  good." 

Mrs.  Raeburn  stood  to  her  guns,  and,  when 
driven  from  them,  disputed  every  inch  of  ground, 
from  the  heights  of ' '  undesirability"  down  to  the 
depths  of  insufficiency  of  wardrobe.  The  dear 
girl  had  positively  nothing  to  take  with  her; 
nothing,  on  so  very  short  a  notice,  to  put  on. 
She  fouglit  him  in  the  drawing-room,  and  when 
he  came  down  from  his  up-stairs  patient,  she 
even  made  a  running  fight  of  it  in  the  hall. 
One  shot  from  the  doctor  I  overheard  myself; 
and  it  took  effect  on  me,  and,  embedding  itself 
deeply  in  my  memory,  was  fated  to  give  me 
trouble  long  afterward. 

"You  talk  of  responsibility,  madam!  Pray 
remember,  if  my  advice  is  disregarded  in  this 
case,  that  the  event,  whatever  it  be,  will  lie  at 
your  door. " 

Tills  observation,  delivered  in  the  gravest  tone, 
and  without  a  trace  of  irritation,  seemed  to  have 
settled  the  matter,  for  JMrs.  llaeburn  presently 
announced  to  Gertrude  that,  "after  considering 
all  the  pros  and  cons,"  she  thought  it  better  that 
she  should  try  the  Stanbrook  air. 

So  brotlier  Alec  and  she  took  their  departure 
thither  accordingly.     I  had  often  been  back  at 
the  rectory  since  my  legal  apprenticeship  to  Mark 
Eaeburn,  but  not  for  any  lengthened  stay.    I  was  ! 
genuinely  attached  to  my  relatives,  yet  always  ! 
more  tlian  glad  when  the  day  came  to  return  to  ' 
Kirkdale.     It  was  but  natural ;  the  best  of  uncles 
and  aunts— not  to  say  of  i)arents — lose  their  at- 
traction when  the  loadstone  of  love  draws   us 
elsewhere.     But  Stanbrook  was  my  home,  and  I 
had  never  missed  Gertrude's  presence  there  as  I 
was  now  doomed  to  do  at  tiie  Priory,  of  whose 
gloom  she  was  the  solitary  light.    In  her  absence 
life  seemed  to  be  emptied  of  all  its  joys.     I  had 
known  that  I  loved  her,  but  I  knew  not  how 
much  till  we  parted,  and  I  felt  the  dull  weight 
of  her  absence  at  my  heart.     Tiien  I  understood 
too,  for  the  first  time,  what  virtue  there  lies  in 
love,  not  only  to  charm,  but  to  mitigate  what  is 
not  charming  about  us.     "With  Gertrude  near 
me,  every  thing  had  been  tolerable ;  her  large 
charity,  too,  had  taught  me  to  see  the  embers  of 
what  was  good  still  alive  in  the  attorney's  na- 
ture, and  the  good  humor  and  sprightliness  in 
that  of  John.     But  now  I  felt  left  alone  with  a 
sot  and  a  buffoon.     For,  as  to  ISIrs.  Raeburn,  the 
withdrawal  of  her  two  guests  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  "  setting  to  rights"  of  the  estab- 
lishment that  was  not  to  be  missed,  and  she  ab- 
sented herself  a  good  deal  from  our  society,  and  | 
left  us  tliree  men  together.     The  dinners  were  , 
more  scrappy  than  ever,  for  it  was  also  a  glorious  [ 
chance  for  economizing,  and  every  body  but  the  ' 
bull-dog— whose  cannibalistic  eve  showed  he  was 


I  not  to  be  trifled  with — was  placed  upon  short 
commons.  A  sense  of  isolation  had,  as  I  have 
said,  of  late  been  growing  upon  me  with  respect 
to  the  Kaeburn  family,  but  hitherto  I  had  attrib- 
uted a  certain  coldness  and  reserve  in  their  man- 
ner toward  me  to  the  influence  of  the  mistress  of 
the  house ;  but  even  now  that  she  had  witiidrawn 
herself  from  us,  and  left  her  son  and  husband 
free  to  behave  as  they  pleased,  I  saw  that  they 
had  assumed  a  different  attitude  toward  me  from 
that  they  had  used  of  old.  The  attorney's  talk 
was  constrained  and  his  manner  punctilious,  and 
though  the  latter  adjective  could  scarcely  be  ap- 
plied to  the  irrepressible  John,  he  no  moi'e  re- 
galed me  with  the  family  scandals :  perhaps  he 
felt  that  he  had  already  told  enough. 

This  state  of  things  was  not  one  that  a  high- 
spirited  }-outh,  with  money  in  his  pocket,  was 
likely  to  endure  very  patiently.  If  my  legal 
studies  engaged  my  attention,  they  had  not  yet. 
succeeded  in  attracting  mj'  interest,  and  I  had 
not  a  soul  I  cared  to  speak  to ;  for  jMr.  Wilde, 
for  whom  I  now  felt  a  liking  far  stronger  than 
the  prejudice  I  had  at  first  entertained  against 
him,  did  not  of  course  now  visit  the  Priory,  but 
transferred  his  professional  calls  to  Stanbrook. 

After  a  week  of  this  unpleasant  life,  I  boldly 
announced  at  breakfast  one  Saturday  morning 
my  intention  of  going  over  to  my  uncle's  house 
that  day  and  staying  till  Monda}'. 

"Then,"  said  I,  with  a  cheerful  carelessness 
that  I  was  far  from  feeling,  for  I  expected  stren- 
uous opposition,  "I  shall  be  able  to  bring  you  a 
personal  report  of  the  invalids,  which  is  always 
more  satisfiictory  tlian  a  mere  bulletin." 

When  I  look  back  on  the  past,  it  strikes  me 
that  I  must  have  been  a  singularly  audacious 
young  person  to  make  that  speech,  for  it  could 
not  have  required  Mrs.  Raeburn's  suspicious  keen- 
ness to  read  through  so  transparent  an  excuse 
like  glass. 

To  my  great  relief,  however,  she  only  observed, 
"Your  time  is  your  own,  Mr.  Sheddon,  and  if 
you  choose  to  waste  your  uncle's  money  by  neg- 
lecting your  studies,  that  is  his  aftair,  not  ours." 

"Just  so,"  said  I,  coolly:  nobody  could  say 
that  I  ever  knocked  under  to  that  woman.  "  If 
you  have  any  thing  to  send,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
take  it." 

The  attorney  uttered  not  a  word,  but  his  dis- 
figured face  grew  redder  and  more  unwholesome 
to  the  view.  He  knew  my  motive  for  going  to 
Stanbrook,  and  that  I  had  disregarded  his  warn- 
ing on  my  first  arrival  to  the  uttermost ;  he  knew, 
also,  that  I  had  long  ago  detected  its  falsehood.  , 
Often  arid  often  have  I  considered  ^hy  he  told 
me  that  monstrous  yet  sure-to-be-discovered  lie. 
It  was  not  at  his  wife's  suggestion,  or  even  with 
her  consent,  I  am  very  cei'tain.  j\Iy  impression 
is  it  arose  from  one  of  those  ill-timed  resolves  to 
assert  himself  that  sometimes  take  possession  of 
a  weak  and  vacillating  man.     It  was  his  object 
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— anJ  a  vital  one,  as  I  afterward  discovered — to 
prevent  any  engagement  taking  place  between 
myself  and  Gertrude,  and  it  suddenly  occurred  to 
liim  to  stop  it  by  a  coup  de  main.  The  effect 
bad  been  most  disastrous,  not  only  as  respected 
liis  design,  but  in  relation  to  myself;  for  it  had 
deprived  him,  and  be  saw  it,  of  all  respect  in  my 
eyes.  I  sliould  have  had  less  contempt  for  him 
as  a  husband,  and  more  pity  for  liim  as  regarded 
bis  brother,  but  for  that  piece  of  coarse  duplicity. 
However,  I  tliought  but  little  of  him  and  his — 
for  little  I  guessed  how  they  were  fated  to  affect 
me  and  mine ! — wlien  I  found  myself  in  the  yel- 
low fly  that  morning  bound  for  Stanbrook.  It 
was  midsummer,  and  the  heart  of  June  beat  in 
unison  with  my  own;  its  sunshine  was  reflected 
in  my  breast.  I  thought  no  more  of  winter  than 
the  bird  upon  the  bough,  and  was  whistling  as 
merrily,  when  old  Bob,  the  driver,  who  had  taken 
me  many  a  time  to  school,  and  knew  me  as  well 
as  though  he  had  been  my  uncle's  private  serv- 
ant, turned  suddenly  round  with,  "Here's  the 
doctor.  Master  Harry ! "  It  was  Mr.  Wilde,  com- 
ing along  the  road  as  usual  at  a  hai'd  gallop,  from 
the  direction  of  the  rectory.  He  pulled  up  when 
he  recognized  me,  and  the  quick  smile,  that  al- 
ways seemed  to  leave  his  features  more  thought- 
ful than  before,  flitted  across  his  face. 

"So  you  are  going  to  try  change  of  air  at  Stan- 
brook,  are  you?"  said  he,  significantly.  "I 
rather  expected  you  would  feel  it  necessary." 

I  blushed,  because  Bob  was  present,  though 
his  whole  intelligence,  I  am  persuaded,  was  at 
that  moment  concentrated  upon  a  fly  on  the 
horse's  ear,  but  answered,  carelesslj^  "Well,  I 
certainly  found  the  Priory  rather  dull  with  your 
two  patients  away.     How  are  they?" 

"Mr.  Eaeburn  is  much  the  same;  if  any 
thing,  there  is  an  improvement.  He  certainly 
takes  more  notice  of  things  and  is  more  clieerful." 

"And  Gertrude?" 

"Well,  Miss  Floyd  is  better;  yes,  decidedly 
better. " 

There  was  a  strange  incongruity  with  the  sat- 
isfactory nature  of  his  news  in  the  gravity  of  his 
air  and  tone  which  did  not  escape  me. 

"Why,  you  say  so  as  if  you  were  sorry  for  it, 
Mr.  Wilde,"  said  I,  laughing.  "My  belief  is 
that  you  regret  there  is  no  further  excuse  for  your 
personal  attendance  on  the  young  lady." 

"  'And  a  certain  man  drew  a  bow  at  a  ven- 
ture and  smote  the  king  between  the  joints  of  his 
harness,' "  returned  the  doctor,  gravely.  "  It  is 
quite  true  that  I  shall  make  no  more  morning 
calls  at  Stanbrook,  since  there  is  no  further  ne- 
cessity for  them.  However,  don't  be  jealous,  Har- 
ry," said  he,  smiling,  and  gathering  up  his  reins  ; 
"your  coming  will  be  a  very  pleasant  surprise  to 
somebody,  I  don't  doubt." 

He  was  away  in  a  moment,  else  I  would  have 
wished  to  have  questioned  him  more  closely. 
There  was  certainly  something  in  Gertrude's  case 


which  did  not  give  him  complete  satisfaction, 
though  he  pronounced  her  better.  Perhaps  he 
luid  expected  her  to  get  worse,  and  she  had  dis- 
appointed the  prognostications  of  science. 

Here  came  into  sight  Grey  Gable,  the  stately 
fell  at  whose  green  foot  lay  my  uncle's  house, 
and  which  I  had  climbed  a  hundred  times.  It 
seemed  to  me  like  some  kindly  giant  keeping 
watch  and  ward  over  my  princess.  I  would  per- 
suade her  to  mount  with  me  its  craggy  heights, 
that  she  might  feast  her  eyes  upon  the  glorious 
scene  that  it  commanded,  and  which  had  so  oft- 
en delighted  mine.  Then  the  lake  in  its  turn 
came  into  view,  showing  its  blue  through  the 
green  trees,  as  no  artist  would  have  dared  to  paint 
it.  What  fairy  hours  would  we  pass  together  upon 
its  waveless  depths,  or  hidden  from  the  heat  of 
noon  in  some  shadowy  bay !  From  which  re- 
flections it  may  be  gathered  that  my  resolution 
to  return  to  Kirkdale  on  the  ensuing  Monday 
was  not  quite  fixed ;  and,  indeed,  I  had  not  the 
faintest  intention  of  doing  so.  How  my  heart 
beat  as  we  neared  the  house!  and  when,  from  the 
low-sunk  road,  I  saw  those  two  upon  the  terraced 
walk — a  feeble  figure,  with  his  hand  upon  a  young 
girl's  shoulder — I  -leaped  from  the  carriage  like 
an  uncarted  deer,  and  ran  up  the  garden  steps 
and  across  the  lawn  to  greet  them.  I  think  it 
was  "a  pleasant  surprise  to  somebody,"  as  Mr. 
Wilde  had  said. 

The  old  man  struck  me  as  visibly  thinner, 
paler,  and  more  broken.  The  doctor  had  seen 
him  several  times,  it  must  be  remembered,  and  I 
not  once  during  the  last  ten  days.  His  manner 
to  me  was  even  kinder  than  usual — tender,  it 
struck  me,  after  the  fashion  of  those  who  feel 
they  are  not  long  for  this  world,  and  wliose  every 
meeting  with  their  friends  may  be  their  last. 
But  Gertrude,  with  her  love-lit  eyes  and  tell-tale 
blush,  seemed  the  very  picture  of  liealth  as  well 
as  of  happiness. 

My  aunt  Hastings  agreed  with  me  in  this,  but 
ascribed  it  to  Stanbrook  air. 

"  When  Gertrude  came  here  she  was  looking 
far  from  well,  Hariy.  You  ought  to  have  seen 
that  for  yourself;  but  you  are  like  your  uncle — 
one  must  run  a  pin  into  you  to  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  any  matter,  though  it  be  under  your  nose. 
The  mountain  air  is  setting  her  up,  however,  and 
I  shall  keep  her  here  as  long  as  that  old  witch, 
her  kinswoman,  will  permit  it.  It  is  very  kind 
of  you,  Harry,"  she  went  on,  demureh',  "to  visit 
your  poor  aunt  and  uncle  in  this  unexpected  Avay. 
I  never  knew  you  to  do  it  before  without  the 
avant-couner  of  a  letter."  Then  suddenly,  with 
a  flash  of  her  rings,  "  Oh,  you  sly,  bad  boy,  ain't 
you  ashamed  of  yourself?" 

My  aunt,  in  short,  Avas  in  high  good  humor, 
and  I  could  see  was  delighted  with  Gertrude,  who 
made  herself  useful  to  her  in  a  thousand  ways, 
and  it  seemed  to  my  boyish  heart  that  all  was 
going  well  with  me  and  mine. 
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THE    EECTORY    AXD    THE    rARISII. 


In  my  passion  for  Gertrude — v.hose  charms,  ' 
both  of  body  and  mind,  miglit  well  indeed  have 
excused  such  infatuation  in  a  much  wiser  man — 
life  at  tlie  Priory,  at  wliich  she  was,  had  almost 
effaced  the  recollection  of  life  at  the  rectory, 
where  she  was  not ;  but  now  that  she  had  come 
to  Stanbrook,  all  that  had  made  that  foir  home 
dear  to  me  before  my  acquaintance  with  her  be- 
came doubly  attractive.  I  began  existence  afresh 
there  under  such  briglit  auspices  as  threw  even 
the  old  careless  happiness  of  boyhood  into  the 
shade.  In  tlie  atmospliere  of  such  a  love  as 
mine  all  objects  take  the  love-tint :  and  even 
Uncle  Ralph,  for  whom  I  had  always  felt  the 
most  genuine  affection,  shone  in  my  eyes  the 
brighter  for  it ;  while  Aunt  Eleanor  became  pos- 
itively etherealized.  I  forgot  that  she  was  dic- 
tatorial and  selfish,  and  only  felt  that  she  was 
kind.  Even  her  favorite  "Xelly,"  now  grown 
more  invalidish  and  exacting  than  ever,  I  did  not 
wish  absolutely  dead,  but  only  removed  to  some 
sphere  of  existence  where  she  would  be  more  gen- 
erally appreciated  than  at  Stanbrook.  How  ev- 
ery body,  except  her  mistress  and  Gertrude  (who 
hated  no  being  that  had  even  so  little  of  the 
breath  of  life),  detested  that  fat  dog  I  Its  col- 
or, according  to  my  aunt,  was  auburn,  but  to  less 
loving  eyes  it  had  red  hair,  very  soft  and  silken, 
wliat  there  was  of  it,  but  the  supply  was  inade- ' 
quate ;  there  were  isolated  patches  of  baldness 
to  which  every  balsam  known  to  science  had  been 
applied  in  vain.  Physicians  had  been  consulted  ' 
about  these  "spots  in  the  sun,"  as  my  uncle  call- 
ed them,  and  shaken  their  wise  heads  over  them  ;  ' 
they  could  be  no  more  changed  than  those  of  the  | 
leopard.  Ilair-dressers  had  exhausted  their  art ; 
in  the  supply  of  waslies  and  decoctions,  but  noth- 
ing had  come  of  it  except  their  bills.  The  only 
man  who  had  ever  done  Xelly  good  was,  curious- 
ly enough,  the  one  person  in  the  parish  against 
whom  my  aunt  entertained  a  relentless  enmity. 
She  was  not,  like  some  clergymen's  wives,  impa- 
tient witli  dissenters,  or  (especially)  witli  church 


people  who  did  not  go  to  church  ;  on  the  contra- 
ry, she  sympathized  with  these  latter  persons, 
and  would  abstain  from  going  to  church  herself 
sometimes,  when  she  was  not  pleased  with  my 
uncle,  upon  the  ground  that  she  could  not  bear 
to  hear  people  preach  what  they  did  not  practice. 
The  innuendo  always  failed  in  its  intention  of 
putting  the  rector  out  of  humor.  He  had  not  a 
spark  of  pulpit  vanity.  "  Heaven  help  me,  my 
dear  Eleanor,"  he  was  wont  to  say,  "if  my  prac- 
tice is  not  better  than  my  preaching!"'  But 
against  "that  man  Robston,"  who  kept  the  little 
butcher's  shop  in  Stanbrook  village.  Aunt  Elea- 
nor set  her  face  edgeways,  as  the  executioner  be- 
fore the  days  of  Jack  Ketch  used  to  carry  his 
axe.  She  would  send  into  Kirkdale  whenever  it 
was  possible,  and  deal  with  any  one  rather  than 
with  him,  and  all  because  he  had  done  dear  Xel- 
ly a  gieat  deal  of  good.  Robston  had  chanced 
to  come  on  his  rounds  one  day  when  the  interest- 
ing invalid  had  seemed  to  be  at  her  last  gasp,  and 
had  exjnessed  an  o])iiiion  that  he  could  cure  her. 
My  aunt  was  very  incredulous  upon  the  matter, 
but  nevertlieless  had  given  the  thing  a  trial,  just 
as,  when  orthodox  science  fails  to  give  relief  to 
some  tender  sufferer,  her  relatives  will  try  the 
quacks. 

"Are  you  really  serious,  Robston?"  inquired 
my  aunt,  putting  her  lace- bordered  handkerchief 
to  her  eyes,  as  she  regarded  her  panting  favorite. 
"  Do  you  indeed  think  that  she  may  yet  be  spared 
to  me?" 

"I  haven't  a  doubt  about  it,  marm,"  was  tlie 
confident  reply. 

"But  what  is  it,  Robston,  that  is  the  matter 
with  her?  The  sweet  creature  is  such  an  im- 
mense size,  and  yet  will  eat  nothing.  Do  you 
think  it  can  be  dropsy  ?" 

"Well,  no,  marm  ;  I  don't  think  it's  exactly 
dropsy." 

"But  have  you  heard  her  breathe?"'  inquired 
my  aunt. 

This  was  a  wholly  unnecessary  question,  for  it 
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was  impossible  to  be  within  the  rectory  grounds 
and  not  to  hear  iier.  She  was  not  only  asthmat- 
ical,  but  stertorous;  she  did  not  walk,  but  wad- 
dled. "Every  day,  Kobston,  it  seems  to  me 
that  her  poor  dear  legs  get  farther  and  farther 
apart  from  one  another." 

"  Well,  she  be  fat,  that's  sartin  ;  and  her  coat 
ain't  altogether  what  it  should  be;  but  yet,  I 
think,  if  I  took  her  home  for  a  week  or  so,  I  could 
do  her  a  power  of  good." 

"What!  take  her  away  from  me  for  a  whole 
week,  and  to  that  nasty  shop  of  yours !  Why, 
suppose  any  thing  was  to  happen  to  her  in  ray 
absence,  I  should  never  forgive  myself." 

However,  the  butcher  was  firm  as  to  having 
the  patient  at  his  own  house,  if  a  cure  was  to  be 
eft'ected,  and  in  the  end  it  was  so  arranged.  The 
parting  between  mistress  and  dog  was  most  af- 
fecting, and  many  an  injunction  as  to  board  and 
lodging  was  laid  upon  Mr.  Kobston  ere  he  de- 
parted with  his  precious  charge.  At  home  the 
spoiled  creature  had  two  beds,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
change  from  one  to  the  other  when  it  felt  too 
hot ;  and  its  linen,  of  which  it  had  a  good  stock, 
was  marked  with  an  N,  embroidered  by  my  aunt 
herself,  as  though  it  had  belonged  to  the  family 
at  Chiselhurst. 

"What  she  likes,  Kobston,  best  of  all,  if  any 
thing  can  tempt  her,"  were  its  mistress's  last 
words,  spoken  in  a  voice  which  trembled  with 
emotion,  "is  a  nice  little  sweet-bread,  well 
browned." 

It  was  a  great  comfort  to  my  aunt,  during  the 
enforced  separation  that  ensued,  that  Nelly  had 
gone  to  a  roof  under  which,  though  humble, 
sweet-breads,  from  the  nature  of  j\lr.  Robston's 
profession,  would  always  be  procurable. 

In  ten  days  Xelly  was  given  back  to  her  mis- 
tress's arms  quite  another  dog.  She  could 
breathe,  if  not  without  difficulty,  still  without 
that  painful  resemblance  to  an  engine  when  tug- 
ging a  goods  train  up  an  incline ;  her  bulk  was 
perceptibly  decreased  ;  and  upon  a  mutton-chop 
being  placed  before  her,  she  would  hardly  wait 
for  her  napkin  to  be  tied  on,  so  impatient  had 
her  appetite  rendered  her,  and  she  devoured  it 
to  the  bone.  So  delighted  was  my  aunt  with 
this  transformation,  that  I  verily  believe  she 
would  have  given  Kobston  a  lock  of  Nelly's  hair 
— the  most  precious  present  which  her  imagina- 
tion could  have  suggested — if  the  crop  had  per- 
mitted of  such  generosity ;  but  as  it  was,  she 
gave  him  a  ten-pound  note,  which  perhaps  his 
rugged  nature  valued  as  highly. 

The  term  "our  preserver" I  have  heard  more 
than  once  applied  to  Kobston  as  he  drove  his 
light  cart  into  the  back  yard,  and  my  aunt  had 
certainly  a  higher  opinion  of  his  talents  than 
of  my  own,  though  I  was  her  nephew,  and  my 
poetic  powers  were  then  at  their  zenith.  The 
fall  of  Kobston  could  only  be  compared  in  the 
vastness  and   completion  of  its  catastrophe   to 


that   of  Wolsey    (who,  by-the-bye,  was   also  a 
butcher). 

Not  content  with  the  magical  improvement  in 
her  darling's  health,  my  aunt  was  above  measure 
solicitous  to  know  how  it  had  been  effected,  and 
though  for  some  time  Kobston  declined  to  reveal 
the  secret,  it  was  at  length  elicited  by  her  impor- 
tunity. 

"  Well,  marm,  the  fact  is,  the  treatment,  as 
you  are  pleased  to  call  it,  was  the  simplest  in  the 
world,  and  you  can  use  it  yourself  whenever 
the  dog  ails  again.  It  was  nothing  more  than 
liver." 

"I  have  not  a  doubt  of  that,  my  dear  Mr.  Kob- 
ston. Sir  Toby  KufHes  told  me  as  much  as  that. 
But  what  is  more  difficult  to  cure  than  liver?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know  about  that,  marm,  for  I 
never  tried,  though  my  missus  cures  bacon  won- 
derful. But  what  I  did  with  that  dog  was  this : 
she  came  to  me,  as  you  know,  like  to  burst  with 
fat  and  good  living ;  and  the  first  evening  I  gives 
her  a  bit  of  good  wholesome  liver  from  off  our 
own  supper  table,  at  which  she  turns  up  her  little 
nose." 

"  Poor  dear!"  my  aunt  ejaculated  ;  "  she  de- 
tests all  those  vulgar  dishes." 

"Ah,  but  you  wait  a  bit,"  continued  Mr.  Kob- 
ston, whose  growing  interest  in  his  own  narrative 
prevented  his  perception  of  its  effect  upon  his 
listener.  "I  puts  that  piece  of  liver  by  careful, 
and  offers  it  to  her  again  the  next  night,  taking 
precious  good  care  as  slie  had  nothing  else  be- 
tween whiles  ;  and  she  turns  up  her  little  nose 
again. " 

"Pretty  darling,  what  must  she  have  suffer- 
ed!" murmured  my  aunt. 

"  Well,  marm,  I  will  say  for  that  ere  dog  of 
yours,  as  she's  a  good  pluckt  'un.  She  didn't  take 
kind  to  that  bit  of  liver  for  four  days,  but  allers 
turned  up  her  little  nose  at  it  (and,  indeed,  it 
was  pretty  high  and  strong  by  that  time,  by  rea- 
son of  the  hot  weather)  ;  but  on  the  fifth  day  my 
lady  swallows  it  all  at  a  mouthful.  Then  says 
I,  '  Miss  Nell}',  you  are  on  the  road  to  mend. '  " 
"  '  On  the  road  to  mend ! '  "  repeated  my  aunt, 
as  though  she  could  not  believe  her  ears, 

"And  whenever  that  ere  dog  goes  wrong 
again,"  continued  Mr.  Kobston,  "as  she  will  do, 
as  to  fat  and  breathing,  if  you  feed  her  up  so, 
you'll  find  that  same  treatment  of  mine — though 
I  say  it,  who  shouldn't  say  it — a  sovereign  rem- 
edy." 

My  aunt  said  nothing,  for  speech  failed  her. 
She  dismissed  the  physician  with  a  wave  of  her 
hand ;  but  from  that  moment  Mr.  Kobston's 
doom  as  purveyor  to  the  rectory  was  sealed.  In 
vain  my  uncle  interceded  for  him,  and  pointed 
out  that  the  treatment  had  been  a  recognized  one 
from  the  days  of  Dog  Pompey,  and,  above  all,  to 
its  triumphant  success. 

"Never  let  me  hear  that  wretch's  name  men- 
tioned again!"  cried  she.      "A  man  who  could 
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give  mv  sweet  Xclly  a  piece  of  liver  five  days 
old!" 

If  Gertrude  herself  had  been  treated  in  that 
way  my  aunt  could  scarcely  have  expressed  more 
horror.  Unfortunately,  however,  tlie  lesson  was 
one  wholly  thrown  away  upon  her ;  and  the  dog, 
stuffed  scarcely  less  with  sweet-breads  tlian  of 
old,  lived  on,  a  burden  to  itself  and  the  footman 
who  had  to  carry  it.  As  the  fellow-common- 
ers, in  old  days  at  Trinity,  were  the  only  under- 
graduates permitted  to  cross  the  college  grass- 
plots,  so  this  creature  was  the  only  one,  except 
the  players,  who  was  free  of  the  rectory  croquet 
ground — a  lawn  of  maiTelous  smoothness,  cut 
off  from  the  general  garden  by  tight  lines  of 
string.  To  see  my  uncle  and  aunt  disporting 
themselves  "within  the  ropes,  "as  John  Raeburn 
called  it,  as  though  the  place  had  been  a  prize- 
ring,  was  like  watching  a  minuet,  so  slow  and 
stately  were  their  movements,  and  so  wi-apped  in 
their  occupation  were  these  two  worthy  souls. 
It  was  the  only  taste  they  had  in  common — the 
hobby-horse  that  they  rode  together,  or,  ratlier, 
the  one  behind  the  other,  for  my  uncle  was  al- 
most always  a  hoop  or  two  in  the  rear.  Should 
any  male  visitor  venture  to  set  foot  upon  the  sa- 
cred spot,  "Halloo,  no  heel-taps,"  the  rector 
would  observe,  and  point  rebukefully  to  the  in- 
dentations made  on  the  tender  grass  by  the  in- 
truder ;  and  as  for  the  players,  there  were  slippers 
provided  for  them  to  be  worn  over  their  boots,  as 
in  a  powder  manufactory.  Of  course  I  had  ob- 
served these  little  traits  in  the  characters  of  my 
relatives  for  myself,  but  without  appreciating 
lliem  as  I  was  now  taught  to  do  by  Dr.  Wilde, 
wno,  in  spite  of  his  expressed  ojjinion  that  he 
could  be  of  little  service  to  the  invalid,  now  be- 
came a  frequent  visitor  at  the  rectory.  The  so- 
ciety of  my  uncle  and  aunt  was  very  attractive  to 
him,  and  the  liking  was  more  than  reciprocated 
on  their  part ;  although,  on  the  question  of  Xel- 
ly's  heahh,  ilrs.  Hastings  complained  that  Dr. 
Wilde  was  too  off-hand  in  giving  his  profession- 
al advice,  which  was  in  the  main,  indeed,  that  of 
Dr.  Robston  (superseded).  She  would  not  easi- 
ly have  forgiven  any  one  else  for  nicknaming  the 
rectory  "Hornet  Hall,"  a  title  that  he  certainly 
did  not  bestow  upon  it  without  reason.  It  was 
much  haunted  by  those  formidable  insects,  and 
though  I  don't  remember  that  they  ever  stung 
any  body,  their  presence  produced  great  conster- 
nation among  strangers. 

" ily  good  Sir"  (or  "lady,"  as  the  case  might 
be),  my  uncle  was  wont  to  say,  when  a  guest 
shrank  aghast  from  these  intruders,  or  made  on- 
slaughts on  them  with  his  dinner  napkin,  "you 
don't  understand  hornets ;  they  must  be  led,  and 
not  driven  ;"and  then,  by  means  of  a  dish  of 
preserves  or  other  sweet  stuff,  he  would  entice  the 
winged  visitor  to  "settle,"  and  then  quietly  put 
him  outside  the  window,  dish  and  all,  to  feast 
at  leisure.     "Another  wav,"  as    the   cookerv- 


books  phrase  it,  with  these  pests  of  the  rectory, 
was  adopted  by  Nelly,  and  was  even  more  effi- 
cacious. Slie  would  stand  perfectly  still,  and 
even  forbear  to  pant,  while  a  hornet  circled  round 
her  as  if  about  to  settle  on  one  of  those  bare,  un- 
protected spots  to  which  I  have  alluded — a  con- 
tingency to  which  she  was,  without  doubt,  fully 
alive;  and  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  there  would  be 
a  short,  sharp  snap,  and  the  hornet  would  dis- 
appear. In  those  autumn  days  Xelly  may  have 
been  almost  said  to  live  on  sweet-breads  and 
hornets. 

Once  upon  the  old  rectory  ground,  I  feel  tempt- 
ed to  tell  how  pleasant  a  place  it  was,  and  to  de- 
lay for  a  little  space  the  narration  of  the  history 
of  "Brother  Alec,"  and  even  of  my  own  affairs, 
soon  doomed,  alas  I  to  take  a  more  sombre  hue  ; 
to  sport,  as  it  were,  in  the  sunshine,  before  en- 
tering into  that  region  of  mystery  and  gloom 
which  truth  will  presently  compel  me  to  traverse. 
Let  me  try  to  recall  awhile  that  hnppy  time,  when 
love  dwelt  under  the  old  roof  in  the  fair  guise  of 
Gertmde ;  when  host  and  hostess  were  at  their 
best  and  worthiest ;  and  when  fiiendship,  in  the 
shape  of  Dr.  Wilde,  helped  to  knit  us  all  together 
in  its  common  bond. 

It  has  often  struck  me,  when  reading  after- 
dinner  arguments  in  town  upon  that  much-deba- 
ted question  of  the  Agricultural  Laborer,  how 
very  little  the  most  intelligent  of  towns- folk  know 
about  him  and  his. 

They  may  go  into  the  country  for  the  summer 
months,  or  spend  a  few  weeks  there  in  the  win- 
ter among  dogs  and  guns  and  keepers  ;  and 
they  may  be  acquainted  with  all  that  books  can 
teach  them  concerning  the  wages  and  way  of 
living  of  those  they  are  pleased  to  designate 
"clod-hoppers,"  even  to  those  mystic  harvest 
gains  which  are  supposed  by  the  sanguine  to 
make  up  for  all  deficiencies  through  the  rest  of 
the  year ;  and  yet  of  the  actual  life  of  the  la- 
borer and  of  his  employer — the  fixrmer — these 
good  gentlemen  are  in  reality  as  ignorant  as  of 
the  domestic  affairs  of  King  Coffee. 

I  have  sometimes  wished  of  late  that  even 
some  of  these  Special  Correspondents  who  have 
honored  poor  Hodge  and  his  master  with  their 
presence  and  attention,  could  have  sat  over  the 
walnuts  and  the  wine  at  Stanbrook  Rectory,  and 
listened  to  my  uncle's  talk  about  such  matters, 
for  he  understood  them  thoroughly,  and  had  no 
prejudices  against  either  side,  but  only  sympathy 
for  both. 

Dr.  Wilde,  too,  was  country-bred,  and  the 
characteristic  stories  that  they  narrated  to  one 
another  respecting  the  two  classes — with  which 
I  also  was  personally,  though  but  superficially, 
acquainted  (for  a  boy's  observation  goes  but  skin- 
deeji),  live  in  my  memory  still.  They  were  for 
the  most  part  humorous,  but  the  humor  was 
often  tinged  with  tender  pathos,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  the  former  faculty  was,  I  am  certain,  ia 
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both  cases  of  great  value  to  rector  and  doctor, 
not  only  to  themselves,  but  to  those  with  whom 
they  had  to  deal.  Sometimes  Aunt  Eleanor 
would  linger  at  the  dessert  table  and  give  her 
contribution  to  tlie  stock  of  parish  ana ;  and 
even  the  new-comer,  Gertrude,  had  now  and  again 
an  anecdote  to  tell  which  would  make  more  gen- 
uine mirth  than  the  most  neatly  turned  town 
epigram.  She  delighted  in  being  my  aunt's  al- 
moner (not  omitting,  however,  to  be  her  own 
as  well)  among  the  poor  folks,  to  whose  simple 
liearts  her  gentleness  and  beauty  soon  won  their 
way,  and  I  well  remember  the  first  expression  of 
gratitude  which  her  good  deeds  procured  for  her. 
She  had  been  attending  the  sick-bed  of  one  an- 
cient dame  for  many  days,  and  on  leaving  the 
cottage  one  afternoon,  was  thus  addressed:  "I 
never  forget.  Miss  Gertrude,  when  I  say  my 
prayers  at  night,  to  remember  you,  and  to  pray 
Heaven  to  do  the  like." 

"Indeed,"  said  Gertrude  (I  have  no  doubt 
with  much  embarrassment),  "you  are  very  kind 
to  think  of  me  at  such  a  time." 

"  Don't  mention  it,  miss,"  was  the  unexpected 
rejoinder;  "it's  no  sort  of  trouble  to  put  your 
name  in  when  one  is  about  it." 

What  worries  the  sentimentalists  and  destroys 
much  of  their  "  interest"  in  the  agricultural  poor 
is,  indeed,  the  total  want  of  "gush"  in  the  object 
of  their  well-meant  attentions.  The  poor  in 
towns  being  for  the  most  part  cleverer,  can  im- 
itate to  some  degree  the  enthusiasm  which  the)- 
know  is  required  of  them,  especially  as  regards 
religious  subjects.  I  have  even  known  poor 
folks — wives  of  mechanics  out  of  work,  and  such 
like — to  adapt  themselves  to  different  species  of 
charity-monger  (for  I  can  not  give  them  a  higher 
name),  and  be  Higli-Church  or  Low-Church  in 
the  form  of  their  acknowledgments  as  the  occa- 
sion demanded  ;  but  such  efforts  are  beyond  the 
power  of  our  village  poor.  Their  sorrows  are 
not,  perhaps,  more  heavy  to  bear,  but  they  are 
more  monopolizing ;  face  to  face  with  their  ma- 
terial miseries  the  poor  souls  can  not  look  be- 
yond them,  except  so  far  as  nature  teaches  them 
to  do.  Tiie  panaceas  which  their  more  pros- 
perous visitors  (for  I  am  chiefly  speaking  of 
lady  "visitors")  would  recommend  them,  are  not 
only  inefBcacious,  but  the  prescriptions  —  the 
mere  formulae — are  unknown  to  them.  They  do 
not  understand  tliat  these  spiritual  physicians 
require  the  cure  to  be  worked  in  their  own  wa}', 
and  in  no  other,  just  as  the  doctors  resent  the 
interference  of  any  "  unqualified  practitioner  ;" 
and  thus  it  is  that  many  well-meaning  and  char- 
itable persons  complain  that  those  Avhom  they 
would  benefit  (and  patronize)  are  "impractica- 
ble," "without  feeling,"  etc. 

Aunt  Eleanor,  wlio  was  quite  a  Lady  Bounti- 
ful in  Stanbrook  in  her  way,  though  her  kind- 
nesses were  for  the  most  part  done  by  deputy, 
used  to  talk,  with  respect  to  this  matter,  of  her 
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disillusions.  A  laboring -man  got  caught  in 
some  agricultural  machinery  on  a  neighboring 
farm,  and  lay  for  many  weeks  between  life  and 
death.  He  had  been  a  very  dissipated  fellow, 
and  when  at  last  he  "turned  the  corner"  and 
seemed  to  be  getting  well,  my  aunt  went  to  say 
"a  word  in  season"  to  him.  After  the  inter- 
view she  addressed  his  wife,  expecting,  doubt- 
less, to  find  her  all  thankfulness  at  his  recovery. 

"  I  do  hope,  Rlrs.  Hodge,  that  when  he  gets 
well  he  will  lead  quite  another  sort  of  life  ;  and 
in  the  mean  time,  how  grateful  you  ouglit  to  feel 
that  he  is  still  spared  to  3'ou." 

"  Well,  yes,  ma'am,  he's  been  a  pons  man,  no 
doubt, "was  the  reply  ("  pons"  being  our  village 
name  for  a  good-for-naught) ;  "but  he  may  bide 
a  little  longer  if  he  has  a  mind." 

The  heart-weariness  of  this  sad  speech  was 
unintelligible  to  the  rector's  wife,  nor  had  she 
the  humor  to  appreciate  it  from  a  less  sombre 
point  of  view.  The  "  literalness"  of  the  poor — 
in  preaching  to  whom  the  clergy  will  neverthe- 
less persist  in  using  old-world  metaphors — was 
also  a  stumbling-block  with  her.  She  called  our 
parish  stupid,  because,  when  her  husband  had 
once  spoken  in  the  pulpit  of  there  being  "  a 
leaven"  of  good  people  every  where,  inclusive  of 
Stanbrook  itself,  a  controversy  arose  in  the  vil- 
lage as  to  who  the  eleven  were  to  whom  he  had 
alluded,  and  whether  the  sexton  (who  was  not 
invariably  sober)  "  was  put  down  in  t'  parson's 
list,  or  left  out  of  it." 

It  is,  unfortimately,  difficult  to  reproduce  the 
mode  of  pronunciation  in  vogue  at  Stanbrook ; 
but  my  uncle  was  a  perfect  master  of  it,  and  fell 
into  it  Quite  naturally  whenever  he  was  in  con- 
versation with  a  parishioner — a  grammatical  con- 
descension that,  among  the  high-flying  clergy  of 
to-day,  is  avoided  as  a  mistake.  I  shall  never 
forget  his  imitation  of  the  apology  of  the  mother 
of  one  of  his  Sunda}--school  scholars:  "I  can 
never  meak  that  boy  love  his  larning,  Sir,  al- 
though I  beatts  him  wi'  a  jack  chin." 

Eor  a  while  after  my  uncle's  marriage  he  had 
been  induced  by  Aunt  Eleanor  to  keep  a  curate, 
to  whom  objection  was  made  by  the  principal 
farmer  of  the  place,  upon  a  very  characteristic 
ground  indeed.  The  rector  observed  the  dislike, 
and  asked  this  man  of  many  acres  the  cause  of  it. 

"Well,  Sir,"  said  he,  "I  have  nothing  to 
say  against  the  young  gentleman ;  but  I've  been 
inquiring  and  inquiring  and  inquiring,  and  I 
can't  find  out  as  he  owns  any  property.  Now  I 
don't,  for  my  part,  like  being  told  of  my  sins  by 
a  man  as  hasn't  got  any  property." 

If  the  poor  laborer  was  lavish  of  his  pence, 
as  men  are  too  apt  to  be  whose  savings  must 
needs  always  be  exceedingly  small,  the  farmers 
took  great  care  of  theirs,  and  set  their  minds 
much  on  the  main  chance.  One  small  proprietor 
in  Stanbrook  had  married  no  less  than  three 
times,  and  on  each  occasion  had  chosen  a  mid- 
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die-aged  servant  who  had  saved  a  lit  of  money 
while  in  sei-vice. 

'•  Whv,  John,"  said  my  uncle,  ■\vhen  this  pru- 
dant  bridegroom  came  up  for  the  fourth  time  to 
liave  his  banns  put  up,  "  are  you  going  to  be 
maiTied  again  ?  Why,  you  must  be  getting  quite 
rich,  if  what  people  say  is  true,  that  you  get 
money  with  all  your  wives." 

'•Well,  no,  Sir,'"  answered  this  Blue-beard,  en- 
tirely unabaslied  ;  "  folks  is  quite  mistaken  ;  for 
what  with  bringing  on  "cm  in''  (viz. ,  tlie  expenses 
of  the  wedding)  "and  carryin'  'em  out"  (expenses 
*  of  the  funeral),  "I  makes  uncommon  little  by 
'em." 

I  remember  that  Dr.  Wilde's  experience  was 
curiously  corroborative  of  my  uncle's  in  this  re- 
spect. His  early  life  had  been  passed  at  Hornton, 
a.  parish  not  far  from  Kirkdale  (which  was  prob- 
ably the  reason  of  his  selecting  that  place  for 
liis  present  residence),  of  which  his  father  was 
village  doctor,  and  a  very  poor  calling  it  was. 
The  laborers  could  not  pay,  and  the  farmers 
would  not,  unless  they  were  positively  obliged. 
One  of  the  latter,  who  was  a  hard  drinker,  had 
been  thrown  from  his  horse  and  much  injured, 
and  needed  a  visit  from  the  doctor  every  day, 
though  he  lived  at  a  considerable  distance.  One 
morning,  however,  Dr.  Wilde  met  his  patient, 
tliough  obviously  unfitted  to  be  out-of-doors,  a 
few  yards  upon  tlie  road. 

"Come,  doctor,"  said  he,  "you  must  not  set 
this  down  as  a  visit." 

"  Indeed  I  sliall,  Sir,"  answered  the  surgeon, 
indignantly,  "  since  I  have  ridden  some  miles 
solely  on  your  account.  If  you  don't  intend  to 
pay  me  for  this,  you  shall  pay  me  for  nothing. 
I  shall  tear  up  my  memoranda  of  your  account 
altogether,"  and  he  produced  his  note-book. 
"  Come,  would  you  have  me  make  a  clean  slate 
of  the  whole  bill  ?'' 

The  farmer  nodded  delighted  acquiescence, 
and  the  doctor  tore  up  his  account.  "  And 
now,  Mr.  Hodge,  I  don't  want  to  quarrel  with 
you,"  continued  the  surgeon  ;  "  here  is  the  Ilare 
and  Hounds ;  would  you  like  to  step  in  and  take 
something  at  my  expense  ?" 

He  did  not  certainly  expect  the  offer  to  be  ac- 
cepted, but  he  wished  to  see  how  far  his  patient 
was  prepared  to  go  in  the  way  of  "  all  take." 

"Well,  tliank  ye  kindly,  doctor," was  the  quiet 
reply.    "  I  don't  care  if  I  do  take  a  glass  of  port." 

It  is  fair  to  add,  however,  that  Honiton  was 
a  verj'  rough  and  uncivilized  district,  so  exposed 
to  the  fuiy  of  the  elements,  that,  to  use  a  local 
metaphor,  it  took  two  men  to  slmt  a  farm-yard 
gate  in  winter.  It  had  also  avast  tract  of  land, 
half  moor,  half  forest,  called  Baydon,  that  was 
avoided  by  the  superstitious  after  dark,  and  wliich 
was  the  scene  of,  perhaps,  the  best  story  in  all 
Dr.  Wilde's  budget.  His  father  had  just  come 
to  Hornton,  and  as  yet  had  had  not  a  single  pay- 
i:ig  patient,  when  he  was  disturbed  one  winter's 


night  by  a  ring  at  his  bell.  On  looking  out  of 
the  window  he  perceived  a  fann  laborer  of  middle 
age,  who  besought  him  with  great  earnestness  to 
come  at  once  and  visit  a  sick  woman  in  Baydon. 
the  wife  of  a  farmer,  in  whose  employment  he 
represented  himself  to  be.  It  was  a  miseralile 
night,  but  since  there  was  some  prospect  of  a  fee 
in  this  case,  Mr.  Wilde  cheerfully  attired  himself, 
and  with  tlie  messenger's  assistance  saddled  his 
horse. 

"  I  don't  know  the  road  to  Baydon,  my  man, 
so  I  must  get  you  to  step  out  as  fast  as  you  can." 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  the  man,  "I  will  keep  pace 
with  you  well  enough." 

And  off  they  started  in  the  storm  and  darkness. 
After  they  had  proceeded  a  couple  of  miles,  and 
had  passed  through  Baydon,  the  man  on  foot 
suddenly  stopped  at  a  large  tree,  and  made  this 
observation : 

"  Whv,  surelv,  this  'ere  tree  be  the  Gospel 
Oak  I" 

"Well,  yon  ought  to  know  your  own  parish 
better  than  I,  my  man,"  returned  the  doctor; 
"  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  so.  I  remember 
it  having  been  pointed  out  to  me  by  the  squire." 

"Ah,  then  I  don't  want  you  no  longer,"  was 
his  companion's  very  unexpected  reply. 

"But  I  want  you,"returned  the  other.  "How 
am  I  to  find  the  road  to  my  patient  ?" 

"  Well,  to  tell  ee  the  truth,  Sir,  there  ain't  no- 
body ill  at  all.  as  I  knows  on  ;  but  the  fact  is,  it 
is  so  precious  '  unkid'  "  (eerie)  "coming  through 
Baydon  Wood  at  night,  that  I  made  bold  to  ask 
you  to  be  my  companion  I" 

With  which  words  the  man  vanished,  leaving 
the  doctor  to  go  back  alone. 

It  was  with  anecdotes  such  as  these,  all  culled 
from  the  life  around  them,  that  our  little  party 
at  Stanbrook  was  wont  to  make  the  after-dinner 
time  pass  cheerily ;  and  not  even  Uncle  Alec 
himself  could  refuse  them  tlie  tribute  of  a  smile. 
On  tlie  other  hand,  the  items  of  village  news 
were  sometimes  pathetic  enougli.  There  was  one 
story  that  haunts  me  to  this  day  :  how  Gertrude 
had  gone  to  see  a  poor  woman  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  consumption,  who  was  sitting  up  in  bed. 
making  the  scanty  mourning  attire  her  own  chil- 
dren were  to  wear  for  her  after  her  decease ;  an 
occupation  absolutely  impossible,  I  should  imag- 
ine, to  a  woman  whose  position  in  life  had  per- 
mitted to  her  the  luxury  of  entertaining  even  the 
natural,  and  much  less  the  sentimental,  emotions. 

I  had  lived  among  these  people,  a's  I  have  al- 
ready said,  from  my  youth  up,  but  it  was  only 
now  that  I  had  begun  to  think  seriously  about 
them,  and,  througli  the  examples  their  sad  case 
afforded,  to  recognize  the  hardships  and  soitows 
that  are  the  heritage  of  tlie  immense  majority  of 
mankind.  My  love  for  Gertrude  did  not,  as  in 
most  cases,  render  me  selfish,  but,  thanks  to  her, 
opened  my  heart  to  those  for  whom  nature  had 
long  ago  flung  wide  her  own. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


A  SHIPWRECK. 


Up  to  the  time  of  my  arrival  at  the  rectory 
Gertrude  had  never  expressed  a  wish  to  stray  be- 
yond the  house  and  grounds  into  the  beautiful 
landscape  they  commanded,  and  knowing  Mrs. 
Hastings's  objection  to  locomotion,  she  had  even 
declined  her  invitation  to  do  so ;  but  I  was  not 
to  be  balked  of  the  pleasure  I  had  promised  my- 
self in  introducing  her  to  the  fair  scenes  which 
had  once,  in  default  of  a  living  subject,  inspired 
my  youthful  Muse.  On  that  very  Monday  when 
I  was  to  have  returned  to  my  legal  bondage,  for 
example,  we  spent  the  livelong  autumn  day  to- 
gether on  Grey  Gable.  I  led  her  through  the 
hazel  copse,  all  in  shade,  where  hidden  brooks 
scattered  their  green  coolness,  and  made  a  mur- 
mur which  the  ring-doves  echoed  overhead ;  I 
led  her  through  the  pastures  full  of  kine,  and, 
standing  on  the  liigh-buiit,  loose-stone  walls,  I 
took  her  dainty  hand  in  mine,  and  could  not 
choose  but  squeeze  it  as  I  helped  her  to  ascend 
them.  Then,  down  upon  the  other  side,  I  wait- 
ed with  spread  arms  while  she  made  up  her  mind 
to  risk  the  fall,  and,  risking,  jumped — oh,  joy !  — 
within  their  circuit.  I  led  her  dry-shod  across 
the  trembling  peat-bog,  threading  the  mazes  of 
the  sluggish  stream,  its  presence  shown  by  fluffy 
cotton-plant  and  pure  forget-me-nots.  I  led 
her  o'er  the  purpling  heather,  where  the  grouse 
whirred  up  beneath  her  foot  so  suddenly  that  it 
brought  the  flush  into  her  cheek,  and  whence,  for 
many  a  mile,  stretched  lake  and  fell ;  but  I  would 
not  let  her  turn  her  shapely  head  to  view  them. 

"  Wait !  wait !"  said  I,  and  led  her  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  fell,  where  the  mountain  air  was  wild 
to  kiss  her,  and  all  the  mountain  world  lay  peak 
on  peak  beneath  us,  turquois-set  with  lake  and 
tarn,  and  at  the  verge  of  all  the  glimmering  sea ! 

"Now  look!"  cried  I;  "now  look!"  Ger- 
trude had  a  soul  that  could  appreciate  such  a 
scene,  and  all  my  poet's  fondness  for  that  noble 
spectacle  was  doubled  at  the  sight  of  her  enjoy- 
ment. 

Charming  as  were  our  mountain  rambles,  I 


think  our  excursions  on  the  lake  were  even  more 
to  our  taste.  We  had  but  one  old  flat-bottomed 
boat  at  Stanbrook — a  punt  with  oars — as  safe  as 
the  ark,  and  which  drew  but  very  little  water ; 
and  in  this  we  visited  every  creek  and  cove  in 
search  of  subjects  for  Gerty's  sketch-book,  or  to 
pluck  lilies  wherewith  to  set  forth  our  modest 
dinner  table  at  home. 

Gerty  had  a  taste  for  table  decoration,  witii 
which  she  easily  inoculated  my  aunt,  and  our 
meals  were  served  in  a  very  bower.  But  the 
chief  of  all  our  lake  amusements  was  what  we 
were  wont  to  term  "explorations."  There  were 
numberless  little  brooks  that  ran  into  Stanbrook 
Mere,  and  one  or  two  Lilliputian  rivers,  their  em- 
bouchures mostly  hidden  by  rushes,  and  whose 
very  existence  was  probably  undreamed  of  by  the 
aborigines.  It  was  our  delight  to  make  acquaint- 
ance with  the  windings  of  these  unknowai  streams, 
and  to  discover,  a  la  Livingstone,  their  sources. 
When  we  had  once  puslied  through  the  feathery 
barrier  that  fringed  their  mouths  and  towered  far 
above  us,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  little  world  of 
our  own,  concealed  alike  from  land  and  land. 
The  high  banks  hid  our  low-lying  craft,  and 
greatly  astonished  were  the  cattle  in  the  pastures 
to  see  two  human  heads  pass  noiselessly  through 
the  midst  of  them.  None  of  our  own  race  did 
we  ever  meet  with,  but,  doubtless,  from  that  cir- 
cumstance the  number  of  our  other  fellow-creat- 
ures seemed  infinite.  The  rabbit  "fondled  his 
own  foolish  face"  close  beside  us,  as  we  took  our 
noiseless  way;  the  hare  squatted  unconcerned, 
or  hopped  at  leisure  from  field  to  wood ;  the 
squirrel  hung  upon  the  boughs  beneath  which  we 
pushed,  and  stared  at  us  with  wondering  eyes ; 
the  rat  splashed  from  his  home  at  our  approach, 
then  slid  without  sound  beneath  us.  The  water 
world  was  even  more  thickly  populated  than  the 
land.  The  air  was  alive  with  gorgeous  dragon- 
flies,  which,  "swift  and  free,  like  golden  boats 
on  a  sunny  sea,"  flashed  incessantly  about  us,  or, 
settling  on  rush  and  flower,  tipped  them  with 
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fairy  flame.  Tlie  stieani  %Yas  literally  paved 
•nitli  lilies,  wiiicli,  with  the  trees  tliat  arched  our 
vay,  made  navigation  slow,  but,  ah  I  not  tedious. 
Our  whole  progress  was  a  poem.  We  explored 
as  far  as  the  boat  would  go,  perhaps  for  a  mile 
or  more,  sometimes  arriving  at  a  farm-house 
which  never  before  had  received  visitors  by  such 
a  mode  of  transit,  nor  knew  tliat  the  brook  that 
fringed  its  fields  was  a  "  silent  highway." 

Such  simple  leaves  from  our  home  diary  may 
seem  scarce  worth  the  printing ;  yet  as  a  brief 
record  of  human  hnjipiness,  here  let  them  stand. 

It  was  not  long  before  "  Brother  Alec's"  health 
became  so  critical  that  we  had  little  zest  for  such 
pleasures.  Dr.  Wilde  was  compelled  to  own  tliat 
the  danger  Avas  more  imminent  than  he  had  ex- 
])ected  in  so  shorta  period.  The  case,  as  regard- 
ed saving  life,  was  hopeless,  but  a  prolongation 
of  it  might  possibly  be  secured  by  a  more  com- 
plete change  tlian  was  aflorded  by  Stanbrook. 
He  recommended  sea-air.  Of  course  the  patient's 
relatives  were  at  once  communicated  with.  They 
had  silently  acquiesced,  not  only  in  his  continu- 
ance at  the  rectory,  but  at  my  ov.n  residence 
there  with  Gertrude. 

It  was  well  understood  by  ]\Irs.  Raeburn  that 
"  Mr.  Alexander"  desired  us  both  to  be  with  him, 
and  perhaps  she  clung  to  the  iiope  that  her  thus 
acceding  to  his  wishes  would,  notwithstanding 
all  his  protestations,  be  found  to  be  not  without 
its  reward  hereafter.  At  all  events,  we  had  been 
left  fur  weeks  under  the  same  roof.  Even  now, 
when  it  was  decided  to  remove  the  invalid,  Ger- 
trude and  I  were  to  st;iy  on  together  at  the  recto- 
ry, while  Mark  and  his  wife  accompanied  broth- 
er Alec  to  a  small  sea-port  on  the  western  coast. 
John  was,  in  the  mean  time,  to  manage  his  fa- 
tlier's  business  at  Kirkdale  as  best  he  could ;  and 
as  there  were  naturally  many  arrangements  to  be 
made  in  view  of  this,  the  attorney  excused  him- 
self from  coming  in  person  to  fetch  his  brother. 
Mrs.  Eaeburn  herself  was  to  do  this,  and  my 
aunt  could  scarcely  do  less  than  invite  her  to 
spend  the  day  witli  us  and  her  cousin,  which  ac- 
cordingly was  done. 

It  must  be  premised  that,  though  brother  Alec 
liad  been  medically  "sentenced  to  death,"  and 
was  in  appearance  greatly  worse  than  he  had 
been  wlien  lie  left  the  Priory,  he  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  his  own  apartment,  but  took  his  meals 
with  the  family,  and  even  retired  to  rest  no  ear- 
lier than  tlie  rest  of  us.  Wlien  it  was  proposed 
to  alter  our  dinner  hour  on  this  particular  occa- 
sion, in  order  that  ho  might  arrive  at  home  before 
iiiglit-fali,  he  combated  that  idea,  and  Dr.  Wilde 
•being  appealed  to,  agreed  with  iiim  that  the  mat 
ter  was  not  material. 

Notwithstanding  tliat  onr  guest  was  so  confirm- 
ed an  invalid,  and  therefore,  to  some  extent,  a 
burden  to  our  household,  there  was  none  in  it,  I 
think,  but  was  sorry  for  his  approaching  depart- 
ure.    Unlike  most  persons  in  his  sad  condition, 


he  was  consiJei'atc,  as  well  as  kind,  to  all,  and 
his  generosity  was  lavish.  As  for  ourselves,  in- 
cluding even  my  aunt,  we  should  have  been  bet- 
ter pleased  if  he  had  staid  on  with  us  to  the 
last ;  but,  confessedly  small  as  was  the  chance  of 
his  being  benefited  by  removal,  no  opposition 
could,  of  course,  be  made  to  the  medical  recom- 
mendation. His  gratitude  manifested  itself  in  a 
thousand  ways,  and  his  especial  firvor  to  myself 
was  shown  upon  my  birtliday,  which  happened 
to  take  place  at  this  period,  by  the  i)resent  of  a 
beautiful  little  skitf,  which  made  tlie  ancient  pair- 
oar  punt,  as  it  lay  beside  it  in  the  boat-house, 
look  dingy  and  undignified  enougli.  He  liad  also 
purchased  a  liorse  for  Gertrude,  on  wliich  she 
sometimes  accompanied  my  uncle  en  his  rides ; 
and  seeing  that  Mrs.  Hastings  had  a  passion  for 
such  ornaments,  had  increased  my  aunt's  stock 
of  jewelry  by  a  magnificent  diamond  ring,  for 
which  it  was  a  marvel  to  me  how  she  found  a 
vacant  space  on  her  fingers. 

On  the  morning  of  his  departure,  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  his  final  farewell,  he  had  a  private 
talk  with  each  of  us. 

"  If  I  have  been  disappointed  in  my  kinsfolk, 
Harry,''  said  he  to  me,  in  the  difficult  and  almost 
painful  fashion  in  which  his  disease  now  com- 
pelled him  to  speak,  "I  have  found  dear  fnends 
where  I  had  not  looked  for  them.  God  bless 
you,  lad ;  and,  above  all  things,  take  care  of 
Gerty." 

I  thought  this  injunction  had  reference  to  our 
future,  and  I  confessed  my  hope  that  I  should 
prove  worthy  of  such  a  wife,  in  case  I  should  be 
so  blessed  as  to  secure  her. 

"Yes,  yes,"  sighed  he,  "you  were  made  for 
one  another,  you  two."  Then  he  relapsed  into 
silence,  sunk  in  dreams,  doubtless,  of  his  own 
far-back  youth,  and  of  the  wife  he  was  about  to 
rejoin  in  heaven,  from  which  he  roused  himself 
to  shake  my  hand,  and  once  more  murmur,  "Take 
care  of  Gerty." 

Mrs.  llaeburn  arrived  in  a  very  gracious  mood, 
and  full  of  thanks  to  my  aunt  for  her  kindness  to 
"Mr.  Alexander."  She  expressed  herself  de- 
lighted at  the  improvement  in  Gertrude's  health, 
and  professed  so  great  an  interest  in  her  occupa- 
tions while  at  Stanbrook  that  the  dear  girl  had 
to  t.ake  her  to  the  stable  and  the  boat-house, 
where,  no  doubt,  she  appraised  in  her  own  mind 
the  cost  of  both  horse  and  skiff.  When  my  aunt 
(rather  maliciously)  drew  her  attention  to  the 
diamond  ring,  lier  visitor  could  not  restrain  a 
snort  of  indignation. 

"That  must  have  cost  a  pretty  penny,"  was 
her  significant  remark ;  and  the  idea  of  so  much 
money  having  gone  out  of  the  family  so  weighed 
upon  her  spirits  that,  thougli  she  was  wont  to 
take  advantage  of  all  gratuitous  entertainments 
to  the  uttermost,  she  scarcely  touched  a  morsel 
at  dinner.  During  this  repast,  she,  for  the  first 
time,  suffered  her  dislike  of  the  rector  to  show  it- 
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self.  Slie  hated  him — as  one  of  her  mean  and 
sordid  nature  was  likely  to  hate  so  generous  and 
genial  a  man — and  used  to  invent  for  the  Kirk- 
dale  tea-tables  all  sorts  of  scandalous  talks  against 
iiira.  One  of  them,  I  remember,  did  her  inge- 
nuit}'  some  credit,  thougli  greatly  at  the  expense 
of  her  veracity. 

There  were  two  Stanbrooks  in  the  Clergy  List, 
one  of  Avhich  Avas  an  excellent  living,  and  Mrs. 
Eaeburn  contended  that  my  nncle  owed  his  for- 
tunate marriage  to  my  aunt's  having  credited  him 
with  the  possession  of  the  richer  cure  instead  of 
the  poorer  one.  The  story  had,  somehow,  reach- 
ed tiie  ears  of  the  two  persons  whom  it  most 
concerned,  and  one  of  them  at  least — my  uncle 
— most  heartily  enjoyed  it.  He  was  as  civil  to 
l\L's.  Raeburn  upon  the  present  occasion  as  host 
could  be ;  all  the  more  so,  doubtless,  because  his 
wife  could  not  conceal  her  antipathy  to  their 
guest;  and  yet  she  must  needs  take  him  to  task 
about  his  theology.  She  accused  it  of  being 
"  rose-colored,"  as,  indeed,  I  am  bound  to  say,  it 
was ;  whereas,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the 
good  lady  would  have  had  it  flame-colored.  The 
controversy  grew  hot  upon  this  point,  as  was  only 
appropriate,  and  at  last  Mrs.  Kaeburn  said,  "I 
hope  you  are  not  one  of  those  dreadful  latitudi- 
narians,  Mr.  Hastings,  who  contend  the  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked  is  not  to  be  eternal  ?" 

"Well,  madam,"  answered  the  rector,  smiling, 
"  that  does  not  depend  upon  our  respective  wish- 
es, you  know,  but  upon  what  is  the  meaning  of 
the  Greek  word  '  aionios.'  " 

"And  what  does  it  mean,  Mr.  Hastings?" 

"Well,  if  it  does  not  mean  eternal,  it  certain- 
ly means  for  some  very  great  length  of  time — 
perhaps  millions  of  years." 

"Well,  that's  some  comfort,  at  all  events," 
answered  ^Mis.  Raeburn,  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

At  which  I  thought  tlie  rector  would  have 
strangled  himself  in  his  efforts  to  restrain  his 
sense  of  humor. 

After  a  most  sad  parting — for  how  should  it 
not  have  been  sad,  when  we  never  thought  to 
meet  him  more,  and  poor  Gerty  could  not  say 
"I  hope  to  see  you  better"  without  tears  that 
belied  her  words — brother  Alec  went  off  in  the 
yellow  fly,  with  Mrs.  Eaeburn  beside  him,  very 
fussy  and  attentive  about  his  supplementary 
cushions.  It  was  a  lovely  evening,  and  Gerty 
and  I  ran  across  the  lawn  to  wave  our  last  adieu 
to  him  as  he  passed  by  the  stone  steps ;  but  by 
tliat  time  he  was  leaning  back  with  his  eyes 
closed,  as  though  utterly  prostrated  by  his  emo- 
tions. Mrs.  Raeburn  seemed  to  have  already 
exhausted  her  solicitude  on  his  account,  and  was 
gazing  intently  on  the  lake— so  neitlier  noticed 
our  presence.  We  stood  together  in  sad  silence 
watching  the  vehicle  till  it  was  hidden  by  an  an- 
gle of  the  road.  The  noise  made  by  its  retreat- 
ing wheels,  and  the  murmur  of  a  distant  beck 
from  the  hill  above  us,  alone  disturbed  the  hush 


of  night ;    the  moon  was  rising  and  plowing  a 
silver  furrow  across  the  mere. 

"How  beautiful  it  would  be  upon  the  lake  to- 
night, Gerty !"  said  I.  "Would  you  like  a  row 
on  the  water  ?" 

Gertrude  eagerly,  though  gravely,  assented. 
There  was  something,  doubtless,  consonant  with 
her  solemn  thoughts  in  the  suggestion  whicli, 
witli  me  also,  had  not  been  a  mere  pleasurable 
impulse.  Our  talk,  as  we  went  toward  the  boat- 
house,  was  upon  brother  Alec,  and  of  tlie  slender 
probability  that  we  should  ever  see  him  alive 
again.  It  had  been  my  intention  to  use  the  skiff, 
but  the  key  of  its  chain,  which  was  generally 
hung  on  a  particular  nail,  was  nowhere  to  be 
found ;  this  was  the  more  singular,  since,  when 
Gertrude  had  brought  Mrs.  Raeburn  down  to  the 
boat-house,  she  had  left  her  there  to  fetch  this 
very  key  from  the  house,  in  order  that  she  migiit 
take  her  a  few  yards  in  the  new  boat,  and  she 
seemed  quite  positive  about  having  hung  it  on 
the  nail,  as  usual,  when  the  little  voyage  was 
over.  However,  since  the  key  was  not  there,  I 
proposed,  with  a  young  man's  impatience  of  any 
thing  opposing  itself  to  his  pleasure,  to  file  awny 
the  chain — for  the  j^lace  was  tool-house  as  well 
as  boat-house ;  but  Gertrude  said,  "  To  do  that 
would  be  a  pity ;  why  not  take  the  old  punt  ?" 
So  this  we  did.  It  had  served  our  turn  well 
enough  until  the  skiff  had  put  us  out  of  conceit 
with  it,  but  it  was  certaiidy  not  an  Al  craft.  In 
that  portion  of  it  where  Gertrude  and  I  sat  it 
was  tolerably  diy,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the 
"well"  there  was  generally  a  little  water,  which 
washed  and  rippled  as  we  moved.  There  seem- 
ed to  be  more  leakage  than  usual  this  evening, 
but,  nevertheless,  in  we  got,  and  a  few  strokes 
carried  us  into  deep  water.  I  pulled  on,  talking 
in  a  low  voice  to  Gerty  on  the  sad  subject  that 
occupied  our  thoughts,  neither  of  us  taking  much 
heed  to  external  objects,  when  suddenly  I  became 
conscious  that  the  boat  was  "  dragging"  in  a 
very  unusual  manner;  it  seemed  also  to  be  low- 
er in  the  water  than  when  we  started. 

Something  in  the  expression  of  my  face  caused 
Gertrude  the  next  instant  to  look  round,  and  she 
then  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  Harry,  the  punt  is  full  of 
water!     It  is  almost  up  to  the  well  I'' 

By  that  time  I  knew  that  it  was  sinking  under 
us,  and  was  debating  in  my  mind  what  was  to  be 
done.  We  were  in  the  neigliborliood  of  the  cen- 
tre of  the  lake,  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  nearest  land,  and  Gertrude  could  not  swim  a 
stroke.  Tiie  lake  was  very  deep,  nor  was  there 
another  boat  upon  it,  except  the  skiff  that  lay 
locked  in  the  boat-house,  to  bring  us  aid. 

"  We  are  sinking,  Harry !  Is  it  not  so  ?"  ask- 
ed Gertrude  in  solemn  tones,  and  regarding  me 
very  earnestly.  "  Take  off  your  boots  and  swim 
to  land." 

I  did  not  heed  her  for  the  moment,  for  I  was 
looking  about  me  for  a  certain  object  near  to 
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that  spot,  and  which  the  moon  might  be  bright 
enough  to  show  me. 

"Why  should  we  both  drown,  Harry?''  con- 
tinued she,  piteously;  "you  can  not  save  me, 
but  you  may  still  save  yourself." 

"'Thank  God,"  cried  I,  "there  is  the  flag!" 
and  I  pulled  frantically  to  where  a  metal  pennant 
on  an  iron  staff  stood  a  few  inches  above  the  wa- 
ter. Tliis  was  a  mark  my  uncle  had  caused  to 
be  put  up  since  the  arrival  of  the  skiff,  to  show 
tlie  presence  of  a  hidden  rock,  which  in  dry 
weather,  such  as  the  present,  came  near  enough 
to  the  surface  of  the  lake  to  injure  such  a  craft, 
though  the  punt,  being  flat-bottomed,  could  at 
all  times  float  over  it. 

"VYe  were  now  close  to  this  object,  and  I  bade 
Gertrude  seize  the  staff,  and  hold  to  it.  When 
we  ceased  to  move,  the  boat  did  not  fill  quite  so 
rapidly,  and  I  had  time  to  throw  off  my  boots 
and  prepare  for  the  task  before  me. 

"When  the  boat  goes  down,  Gerty," cried  I, 
earnestly,  "you  must  cling  to  the  flag,  while  I 
swim  to  fetch  the  skiff.  If  you  do  not  lose  your 
nerve,  and  thereby  let  go  your  hold,  you  will  be 
safe,  for  the  rock  will  sustain  you." 

I  was  quite  ready  now ;  we  were  close  togeth- 
er, her  face,  white  with  terror,  and  looking  in  the 
pale  moonlight  of  an  unearthly  beauty,  was  close 
to  mine.  I  kissed  it  for  the  first  time — alas  !  I 
feared  it  was  also  for  the  last. 

"My  darling,"  I  murmured,  "keep  up  your 
heart.  Do  not  look  on  the  water,  lest  you  grow 
faint  with  fear ;  shut  your  eyes,  or  look  on  the 
hills." 

At  that  supreme  moment  (so  curious  are  the 
workings  of  the  human  mind)  I  remembered  that 


phrase  of  the  Psalmist,  "  I  will  lifi  up  my  eyes  to 
the  hills,  from  whence  cometh  my  help,"  as  though 
it  had  some  literal  reference  to  our  emergency. 

"1  shall  pray  to  God,  and  think  of  naught 
but  Him  and  you,  Harry,"  answered  Gertrude, 
calmly. 

Ko  help  of  man  was  indeed  to  be  hoped  for. 
If  boats  could  have  been  procured,  there  was  no- 
body to  man  them  ;  the  scattered  population  of 
Stanbrook  had  by  this  time  retired  to  rest;  not 
a  light  was  to  be  seen,  except  from  the  window 
of  the  rectory  drawing-room,  where  my  aunt 
and  uncle,  seated  by  the  tea-urn,  were  wonder- 
ing, no  doubt,  what  had  become  of  their  "young 
people."  Inexorable  Nature  looked  down  upon 
us  on  all  sides  in  contemptuous  beauty :  the  hills 
and  valleys  that  had  so  often  seemed  to  greet  us 
with  their  smiles,  now  smiled  as  placidly  upon 
our  doom.  There  were  now  many  inches  of  wa- 
ter in  the  punt,  and  since  in  a  few  seconds  it  must 
needs  be  submerged,  I  persuaded  Gerty  to  leave 
it,  and  trust  herself  to  the  flag-staff.  Her  head 
and  shoulders  were  alone  above  water,  but  there 
was  firm  ground  beneath  her.  When  her  weight 
was  removed  the  boat  lifted  a  little,  and  I  had 
time  to  see  her  so  far  safe.  As  I  beheld  her 
clinging  to  that  iron  staff  so  piteously,  I  was  re- 
minded of  an  allegorical  picture  I  had  somewhere 
seen  of  a  female  saint,  who  clings  to  the  cross 
above  the  Rock  of  Life ;  the  moonlight  on  her 
brow  seemed  a  very  halo. 

"God  save  you,  Gerty!"  cried  I,  as  the  boat 
sank  nnder  me. 

"  God  save  you,  Ilariy !"  came  floating  to  me, 
in  answer,  over  the  wave,  as  I  struck  out  for 
shore. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE   "dummy"  deeds. 


I  WAS  a  strong  and  skillful  swimmer,  but  to 
make  way  through  water  with  one's  clothes  on 
is  a  difficult  matter  for  unaccustomed  limbs,  and 
I  made  but  very  slow  progress.  I  soon  began  to 
feel  numb  and  cold,  and  presently  every  stroke 
became  such  a  labor  that  it  seemed  each  one  must 
be  my  last.  If  I  had  had  only  myself  to  save,  I 
verily  believe  I  should  have  given  up  the  struggle 
and  sunk,  as  the  tired  traveler  sinks  in  the  snow, 
to  perish ;  but  the  thought  that  my  darling's  life 
depended  on  my  exertions  spurred  me  on.  If 
my  limbs  were  numb,  what  must  hers  have  been, 
to  whom  all  movement  was  denied.  To  die  would 
be  to  doom  her  to  a  death  ten  times  more  linger- 
ing and  terrible  than  mine,  and,  therefore,  I  must 
needs  live. 

At  last  I  reached  the  boat-house,  and  dragged 
myself  up  the  steps ;  then  Avasted  perforce  some 
precious  minutes  in  gaining  breath  and  strength 
before  I  took  the  file.  A  few  strokes,  however, 
separated  the  slender  chain,  and  I  was  in  the  skiff 
and  laboring — oh,  how  slowly  ! — at  the  sculls  in 
less  time  than  I  could  have  believed  possible. 
Like  one  who  comes  from  death  to  life  after  a 
wasting  fever,  I  was  weak,  yet  gathered  strength 
with  every  breath  I  drew.  I  could  see  my  dar- 
ling's head  above  the  waters  yet,  and  made  for 
her  as  straight  as  my  dizzy  brain  woidd  permit  me. 

"I  am  safe,  Harry ;  I  am  safe  I"  she  cried,  as 
I  drew  near,  knowing  those  words  would  nerve 
me  better  far  than  any  cordial;  but  I  dared  not 
lose  breath  in  answering  her.  I  reached  her 
somehow,  and  with  infinite  difficulty  contrived  to 
get  her  into  the  frail  boat  as  cold  and  white  and 
damp  as  death  itself — or  I.  And  yet,  now  that 
the  worst  was  over,  I  could  scarcely  wish  that  the 
catastrophe  had.  not  occurred.  "We  had  risked 
death  together,  and  ere  we  reached  the  shore 
I  had  won  her  promise  that  she  would  be  mine 
for  life — a  recompense  that  paid  for  all. 

Notwithstanding  so  severe  an  ordeal,  Gertrude's 
constitution  did  not  seem  to  take  harm  from  this 
mishap,  wjjich  showed,  despite  her  recent  indis- 


position, that  it  was  naturally  strong.  I  think, 
indeed,  my  aunt  suffered  more  from  the  relation 
of  our  adventure  than  we  did  ourselves  from  the 
experience  of  it.  She  shuddered  and  shivered 
and  jingled  her  rings  at  the  recital  of  our  watery 
woes  in  a  manner  piteous  to  witness;  nor  would 
she  permit  Gertrude  again  to  tempt  the  dangers 
of  the  lake  until  a  life-belt  of  the  latest  construc- 
tion had  been  sent  for  from  town,  without  which 
she  gave  a  solemn  promise  never  to  enter  the 
skiff.  As  this  had  to  be  blown  out  on  each  oc- 
casion before  starting,  and  as  neither  of  us  had 
any  breath  to  spare  for  the  operation,  through 
the  laughter  created,  it  caused  a  good  deal  of 
delay  in  embarkation. 

What  had  become  of  the  key  of  the  skiflF  we 
could  not  discover,  and  should  probably  have  set 
it  down  among  those  mysterious  disappearances 
of  inanimate  objects  which  occur  in  the  best-reg- 
ulated establishments,  and  the  nature  of  which 
seems  more  worthy  of  investigation  than  many 
other  matters  which  at  present  engage  philosophic 
inquiry ;  but  what  made  it  look  suspiciously  like 
malicious  design  was  the  fact  of  a  plug  having 
been  removed  from  the  punt  at  the  same  time, 
the  absence  of  which  had  caused  our  calamity. 
If  it  was  a  practical  joke,  it  had  very  nearly  been 
a  fatal  one ;  yet  such  it  probablj'  was  ;  for  though 
Stanbrook,  as  I  have  said,  invited  no  tourist  vis- 
itors, it  had  one  or  two  knapsack-carrying,  shil- 
ling-seeking sons  of  commerce  in  the  shape  of 
peddlers,  who  occasionally  visited  it,  and  one  of 
these  had  called  at  the  rectory  on  the  day  in 
question  and  been  dismissed  without  a  deal ;  and 
to  this  failure  in  commercial  enterprise  the  sorry 
trick  that  had  been  played  us  was  doubtless  ow- 
ing. The  rector  did  not  say  much,  but  tlie  ac- 
tivity with  which  he  scoured  the  country  for  the 
next  three  days  on  his  cob,  armed  with  an  enor- 
mous horsewhip,  showed  the  direction  in  which 
his  thoughts  were  tending.  However,  fortunate- 
ly as  it  turned  out  for  all  parties,  his  quest  was 
not  successfid. 
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About  tliis  time  there  aniveJ  fjr  my  uncle — 
■uhat  was  a  veiy  rave  event  with  him  indeed — a 
business  letter.  lie  hated  business,  and — per- 
luips  because  he  was  totally  unfitted  for  such 
matters — despised  it.  He  used  to  term  it  "  that 
cumbersome  and  pretentious  machinery  for  the 
transaction  of  atlairs  called  Business ;"  and  every 
communication  on  that  theme  which  arrived  in 
t!ie  rectoiy  letter-bag  was  at  once  relegated  to 
IMark  Raeburn. 

But  ^lark  was  far  awp.y  with  his  sick  brother 
at  the  sea-side,  and  this  matter  was  urgent.  It 
referred  to  the  expiry  of  the  lease  of  certain  con- 
tiguous houses  in  a  London  street  in  which  m\' 
uncle  had  invested  a  large  portion  of  his  proper- 
ty, and  which  tlie  writer  was  anxious  to  purchase, 
en  bloc,  for  the  establishment  of  some  emporium. 

"Deuce  take  the  fellow,  how  should  I  know 
when  the  lease  expires  ?"'  asked  my  uncle,  comic- 
ally, as  though  he  were  the  last  person  in  the 
world  to  be  expected  to  know  it.  '"The  matter 
is  your  concern,  Harry,  as  much  as  mine,  for  the 
money  will  be  yours  one  day,  so  it  is  but  just  that 
you  should  take  tlie  trouble  oiF  my  shoulders. 
Take  the  cob  and  ride  over  to  the  Priory  to-day, 
and  look  at  the  lease.  John  Eaebnrn  will  give 
you  a  sight  of  it,  of  course,  and  then  Ave  needn't 
trouble  ^lark  at  all."' 

So  off  I  went  to  Kirkdale,  after  an  absence 
that  had  now  extended  to  some  weeks,  nor  had  I 
any  intention,  even  yet,  of  returning  thither  for 
good.  As  John  v/as  all  alone,  my  uncle  bade 
me  bring  him  back  with  me  for  a  day  or  two,  if 
he  could  be  spared  from  tlie  oflSce. 

"  Well,  .John,  I  am  come  to  fetch  you  over  to 
Stanbrook,"  were  my  first  woids  on  meeting  him, 
and  I  thought  they  would  have  liglited  his  face 
with  pleasure,  for  he  had  no  more  real  liking  for 
legal  pursuits  than  I  had  myself,  and  always  wel- 
comed a  holiday.  But,  to  my  surprise,  he  shook 
his  head  with  all  the  gravity  of  Lord  Burleigh, 
and  pronounced  the  thing  to  be  quite  impossible. 

"I  am  in  sole  charge  here,  you  see,  Sheddon, 
with  only  the  clerks  to  help  me,  and  I  dare  not 
leave  the  oflSce." 

I  did  not  feel  bound  to  press  the  matter.  It 
was  likely  enough  that  he  had  a  good  deal  to  do  ; 
indeed,  my  lively  friend  seemed  to  have  already 
grottTi  older  by  some  years  under  the  burden  of 
his  unaccustomed  responsibilities;  and,  more- 
over, the  proverb  that  "Two  is  company,  but 
three  is  none,"  had  great  weight  with  me  just 
then,  and  I  had  no  personal  desire  to  import  a 
companion  for  Gertmde  and  myself  to  Stanbrook. 

"Well,  John,  and  what  is  the  news?" 

"  My  father  is  made  mayor  of  Kirkdale,"  an- 
swered he,  "and  may  wear  a  scarlet  gown  if  he 
pleases.  It  is  a  great  dignity,  but  his  gray  mare 
will  be  the  better  horse  for  all  that." 

"I  don't  doubt  it,"  returned  I,  dryly.  "Bat 
what  is  the  news  of  your  uncle  Alec  ?" 

"The  accounts  of  him  are  certainly  better; 


1  but  he  does  not  seem  to  like  the  sea,"'  answer- 
ed Jolin,  in  a  strange,  mechanical  way,  "and  I 

^  should  not  be  sui-prised  if  we  had  him  back  again 

j  here  within  tlie  fortnight." 

j      "I  am  afraid  it  does  not  much  matter  where 

,  he  goes,  so  for  as  his  health  is  concerned,"  said 

j  I.  "It  seemed  to  me,  when  he  left  the  rectory, 
that  it  was  merely  a  question  of  a  few  weeks, 

,  more  or  less,  of  life." 

"Well,  the  doctor  at   Sandybeach,"  replied 

j  John,  in  the  same  unwonted  tone,  "seems  to 
think  better  of  him  than  AVilde  did ;  and,  at  all 

j  events,  gives  the  poor  old  fellow  a  longer  lease." 

I  I  shook  my  head  incredulously,  and  the  men- 
tion of  the  word  "lease"  suggesting  my  errand, 
I  at  once  went  on  to  that,  and  explained  its  na- 
ture. 

"  Your  nncle's  lease  will  be  in  the  box  in  the 
office,  along  with  his  other  papers,  no  doubt,"  said 
John,  at  once  adopting  his  old  cheery  manners, 
"but  I  am  afraid  the  governor  has  taken  the  keys 
with  him." 

This  we  found  to  be  the  case :  but,  neverthe- 
less, on  searching  the  house  for  them,  we  came 
upon  other  keys,  one  of  which  fitted  the  padlock 
that  fastened  the  box,  and  so  I  got  it  open.  It 
was  pretty  full  of  papers,  and  on  turning  them 
over  to  find  the  lease,  I  came  upon  some  secu- 
rities the  signature  of  one  of  which  suddenly  riv- 
eted my  attention. 

"Halloo,  what  have  you  got  there?"  ciied 
John.perceiving  my  astonishment ;  "you  mustn't 
be  reading  any  thing  but  the  lease,  you  know." 
He  got  up  rather  excitedly  from  his  high 
stool,  and  came  toward  me  as  though  he  would 
have  shut  the  box. 

"Excuse  me,  John,"  said  I,  "but  what  I 
have  got  here  demands  some  explanation.  Do 
you  see  this  signature  that  purports  to  be  my 
uncle's  ?" 

"Of  course  I  do.  'Purports?'  Why,  of 
course  it  is  your  uncle's ;  whose  else  would  you 
have  it  to  be  ?" 

"  No  one  else's,  of  course.  I  would  have  it  to 
be  his  own.  But  this  is  a  forgery — not  his  own 
writing — John." 

"A  what?"  cried  he,  turning  very  red.  "You 
must  not  talk  like  that,  Sheddon.  If  there  was 
a  clerk  in  this  room  I  would  prosecute  you  for 
libel.  It  is  a  devilish  serious  thing,  you  know." 
"It  is,  John," interrupted  I,  gravely  ;  "so  se- 
rious that  I  think  I  ought  to  caiTy  this  deed  back 
to  Stanbrook  with  me.  I  will  take  my  oath  that 
my  uncle  Hastings  never  wrote  his  own  name 
here." 

Here  John  burst  into  such  a  fit  of  laughter  as 
I  had  never  heard  him  indulge  in  before;  he 
sent  forth  peal  after  peal,  and  held  his  sides  as 
actors  do  upon  the  stage,  while  the  tears  abso- 
lutely rolled  down  his  cheeks. 

"  Why,  you  stupid  old  fellow," gasped  he,  "is 
it  possible  that  you  are  not  aware  ifcat  all  the 
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papers  in  tliese  tin  boxes  nve  *  dummies  ?'  Do 
you  imagine  tliat  my  father  \\ould  suffer  the  se- 
curities of  Ills  clients  to  lie  about  on  these  shelves, 
to  be  got  at  by  any  common  key,  such  as  you 
have  piclved  out  of  an  old  drawer?  Suppose  there 
\vas  11  fire — what  would  become  of  them  all  then  ? 
IJeally,  my  dear  Sheddon,  if  you  are  so  very  sim- 
l)le  as  all  that,  I  am  afraid  we  shall  never  make 
a  lawyer  of  you.  These  are  merely  dummies, 
my  good  fellow,  which  are  kept  here  for  refer- 
ence— the  real  deeds  are  not  to  be  got  at  quite 
so  easily.  They  are  in  fire-proof  boxes  in  the 
bank  cellars." 

"Eut  the  lease  here,"  argued  I,  "  is  properly 
signed.  I  can  swear  to  my  uncle's  handwriting 
in  this  case ;  whereas  in  the  other  it  is  only  u 
clumsy  imitation." 

"  That  is  all  as  it  should  be,  my  good  fellow  ; 
the  lease  is  not  a  dummy,  but  a  duplicate.  Keal- 
ly,  Sheddon,  if  you  were  not  the  good  fellow  I 
know  you  to  be,  such  doubts  as  you  have  express- 
ed would  have  annoyed  me  excessively.  You 
inay  take  the  whole  box  away  with  you,  so  fiir 
as  I  care ;  but  it  is  my  advice  to  you,  upon  all 
accounts,  not  to  do  so,  and  especially  not  to  re- 
])eat  your  injurious  remarks,  either  here  or  else- 
where." 

"My  dear  John,"  replied  I,  a  little  ashamed 
of  my  intemperate  language,  though  by  no  means 
convinced  that  it  was  only  excusable  on  the  ground 
of  my  ignorance,  "  I  am  really  very  sorry ;  but  I 
always  thought  that  these  boxes  held  the  actual 
deeds,  and  even  seem  to  recollect  you  or  your  fa- 
ther having  told  me  so." 

"Your  memory  must  have  played  you  false, 
then,"  answered  John,  with  stiffness.  "Please 
to  make  a  note  of  what  is  required  as  respects  the 
lease,  and  then  let  me  have  the  key  again.  I 
vas  wrong  to  permit  the  box  to  be  opened  with- 
out my  father's  leave." 

I  took  the  note,  then  gave  him  back  the  key. 
"  I  am  very  sorry  for  what  has  happened,"  said 
I,  frankly,  "  and  for  whatever  I  may  have  said 
under  a  misconception." 

"That  is  quite  sufficient,  my  dear  Slieddon. 
Of  course  it  galled  me  that  you  should  think  it 
possible  that  there  was  any  thing  wrong  with 
your  uncle's  securities.  I  almost  think  I  ought 
to  tell  my  father,  in  order  that  he  may  explain 
the  matter  to  Mr.  Hastings." 

"Well,"  said  I,  "if  you  wouldn't  mind,  John, 
I  think  that  would  be  the  most  satisfactory 
course."  I  could  see  that  my  thus  taking  him 
at  his  word  surprised  and  annoyed  him  immense- 
ly ;  but  I  had  no  intention  of  retracting. 

His  own  explanation  would,  doubtless,  have 
satisfied  me  had  the  matter  concerned  myself 
alone ;  but  I  felt  that  it  was  only  right  that  my 
uncle  should  be  informed  of  what  still  struck  me 
as — to  say  the  least  of  it — a  peculiarity  in  the 


mode  of  dealing  witli  business  documents.  John 
made  no  further  remark  upon  the  matter,  and 
we  parted  on  good  terms  ;  but  I  could  see  by  his 
grave  and  serious  aii-,  which  was  with  him  a  sign 
of  extreme  mental  disturbance,  that  his  sensibil- 
ities were  deeph'  touched.  Though  by  no  means 
devotedly  attached  to  his  mother,  he  had  an  hon- 
est aff"ection  for  his  father,  I  believe,  and  natu- 
rally resented  any  seeming  imputation  upon  his 
good  faith,  for  which  I  did  not  blame  him.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  matter  seemed  graver  to  me  the 
more  I  thought  of  it ;  and  after  dinner  that  even- 
ing I  did  not  fail  to  tell  my  uncle  all  that  had 
occurred. 

He  allowed  that  the  thing  looked  "very  odd  ;" 
he  had  never  heard  of  "dummy"  parchments, 
though  it  did  not  surprise  him  that  such  a  sys- 
tem— which  must  necessarily  double  the  price  of 
"law"  to  the  general  public — should  be  in  full 
swing.  It  was  better,  he  agreed,  that  jMark 
should  write  and  explain  the  matter. 

In  a  few  days  the  attorney  did  so,  and  his  ex- 
planation was,  in  effect,  what  his  son  had  already- 
told  me.  The  rector's  genuine  securities  reposed, 
he  said,  along  with  those  of  his  (the  attorney's) 
other  clients  in  the  safe  of  the  Kirkdale  Bank. 
"  And  if  you  have  the  least  doubt,  my  de.ar  Hast- 
ings— I  do  not  say  of  the  probity  of  your  old 
friend  and  neighbor,  but  of  the  fact — you  have 
only  to  apply  to  the  bank  manager  for  a  look  at 
them." 

I  thought  this  rather  an  unpleasant  way  of  put- 
ting the  matter.  Its  effect  was  to  overwhelm 
my  uncle  with  shame  and  confusion  ;  and  I  real- 
ly believe  it  cost  him  an  effort  for  some  time  even 
to  get  a  check  changed  over  the  counter  of 
Messrs.  Bullion  and  Tissue,  for  fear  it  should  be 
supposed  that  he  had  gone  thither  to  resolve  his 
doubts.  A  fortnight  afterward  he  got  a  note 
from  "  Brother  Alec, "informing  him  that,  though 
not  much  improved  in  health,  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  return  to  Kirkdale,  since,  after  all, 
when  one  Avas  sick  there  was  no  place  like  home. 

This  communication,  or  rather  the  terms  of  it, 
for  John  had  already  informed  me  of  his  uncle's 
discontent  with  the  sea-side,  astonished  us  con- 
siderably. 

The  old  man's  mind  must  have  quite  broken 
down,  we  all  agreed,  to  have  expressed  himself 
in  that  way  concerning  the  Priory. 

Then,  after  a  little,  a  note  came  to  Gertrude 
from  Mrs.  Raeburn,  to  say  that  the  invalid  had 
retitrned,  and  begging  her  to  bring  her  visit  to 
the  rectory  to  a  close,  as  she  really  could  not 
spare  her  "  dear  companion"  any  longer.  It  was 
high  time  for  me  also  to  resume  my  legal  studies ; 
so  Gerty  and  I  returned  to  Kirkdale  together, 
both  feeling  it  very  like  going  back  to  school  aft- 
er the  holidays,  yet  pleased  enough  to  feel  that 
the  misfortune  was  common  to  us  both. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


alec's     SICK-EOOiT. 


At  tlie  Priory  we  found  things  duller  than 
ever,  and  poor  brother  Alec  not  even  visible. 
The  journey  home  had  exhausted  his  little  re- 
maining strength,  and  it  was  necessaiy  that  he 
should  keep  his  bed  and  recruit.  This  was  noth- 
ing more  than  what  Dr.  "Wilde  had  expected,  and 
he  declined  even  to  come  and  see  his  patient.  It 
was  clear  he  could  do  nothing  for  him  ;  and  since 
Mrs.  Raeburn  would  not  hear  of  his  visiting  him 
as  a  friend,  without  a  fee,  the  sensitive  doctor 
kept  away  altogether.  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
the  old  man's  relatives  were  very  assiduous  in 
their  attentions  to  him  :  nothing  was  omitted  that 
could  conduce  to  his  comfort,  and  almost  every 
thing  was  done  for  him  with  their  own  hands. 
JIark  would  spend  hours  talking  with  him  by  his 
bedside ;  John  read  the  newspaper  to  him ;  and 
Mrs.  Raeburn  prepared  his  meals  with  her  own 
hands.  The  sick  man  had  arranged  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  annuity  by  quarterly  installments,  but 
of  course  his  going  to  town  in  person  to  receive 
them  was  become  out  of  the  question  ;  and  he 
wrote  to  the  Insurance  Office  to  that  effect.  His 
brain,  Mrs.  Raebuni  protested,  was  still  as  clear 
as  ever,  and  he  took  the  same  delight  in  his  dumb 
favorites — if,  indeed,  the  conversational  CJiico 
could  be  so  designated.  Their  master's  inaction 
and  confinement  to  his  bed,  however,  was  taken 
in  dudgeon  by  both  dog  and  bird,  for  the  former 
howled  and  whined  in  a  most  depressing  manner, 
while  at  all  hours  of  the  niglit  I  heard  the  latter 
croaking  and  mumbling  what  sounded  like  anath- 
emas through  the  partition  wall.  This  was  the 
more  remarkable,  since  Jlrs.  Raeburn  had  inform- 
ed me  that  wliat  her  brother-in-law  seemed  to 
crave  for  was  perfect  quiet,  and  expressed  her  re- 
gret that,  under  these  circumstances,  she  could 
not  admit  me  to  his  room.  My  uncle,  however, 
rode  over  on  one  occasion,  and  insisted  upon  see- 
ing his  old  friend,  whom  he  described  as  looking 
better,  rather  than  worse,  but  much  disinclined 
for  talk.  Gertrude  had  also  been  privileged  to 
visit  tha  invalid  once  or  twice,  but  of  late  this 


had  been  prohibited,  on  the  ground  that  she  had 
shown  symptoms  of  a  recurrence  of  the  indispo- 
sition she  had  had  before  going  to  Stanbrook,  and 
that  the  atmosphere  of  a  sick-room  was  injurious 
to  her.  At  last  a  day  came  when  the  patient 
was  pronounced  sufficiently  well  to  receive  me,  a 
circumstance  of  which  I  was  very  ready  to  avail 
myself,  since  I  could  not  understand  why  John 
Raeburn  should  have  been  so  long  permitted  ac- 
cess to  his  uncle's  chamber,  while  it  had  been  de- 
nied to  me.  I  set  it  down,  indeed,  naturally 
enough,  to  a  desperate  endeavor  on  3Irs.  Rae- 
burn's  part  to  influence  the  old  man's  feelings,  at 
the  last,  in  behalf  of  her  son  ;  though  if  brother 
Alec  was  as  well  as  she  described  him  to  be,  I 
could  not  conceive  how  he  himself  submitted  to 
such  an  arrangement.  I  had  been  always  a  fa- 
vorite with  him  from  his  first  arrival  at  the  Pri- 
ory, and  our  intimacy  had  greatly  increased  dur- 
ing his  stay  at  Stanbrook ;  wliereas  John  he 
had  rather  tolerated  than  encouraged.  However, 
Heaven  knows,  it  was  with  no  feeling  of  jealousy 
of  the  latter,  far  less  of  resentment  against  the 
changeful  whim  of  an  invalid,  that  I  now  entered 
brother  Alec's  apartment  for  the  first  time  since 
!  ray  return  to  the  Priory. 

He  was  lying  in  bed,  with  his  face  turned  to- 

;  ward  the  door,  and  therefore,  to  me,  it  was  hid 

j  in  sliadow.     Notwithstanding  that  it  was  a  fine 

I  bright  autumnal  day,  the  sunlight  was  almost  ex- 

j  eluded  from  the  room  by  Venetian  blinds,  an  ar- 

'  rangement  which  made  his  sun-browned  features 

still  more  sombre.     His  eyes  were  by  no  means 

:  so  piercing  as  of  old,  and  gazed  out  at  me  from 

half-shut  lids ;  else,  I  agreed  with  my  uncle,  that 

he  looked  no  worse  than  when  I  had  seen  him 

]  last.    I  noticed,  too,  that  the  hand  wliich  he  held 

I  out  to  me  was  tolerably  plump,  and  grasped  my 

o^vn  with  some  vigor.     His  voice,  on  the  other 

^  hand,  was  low,  and  he  contented  himself  for  the 

'  most  part  with  answering  my  questions  about  his 

I  health,  of  which  he  spoke,  as  indeed  was  his  us- 

!  ual  custom,  with  careless  cheerfulness.     He  did 
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not  feel  himself  much  weaker  in  body  than  when 
at  Stanbrook,  he  said,  bat  that  conversation  was 
wearisome  to  his  brain.  "  Wlien  John  has  read 
the  newspaper  aloud,  that  is  almost  enough  for 
me,"  added  he — an  excuse,  as  I  understood,  for 
liis  not  having  desired  my  company.  Of  course 
I  accepted  tlie  apology,  though  it  struck  me  as 
singularly  illogical ;  for  why  should  I  be  more 
inclined  to  converse  than  John  (who,  indeed,  was 
an  incessant  talker),  or  less  competent  to  read  to 
liim  ?  Then  he  went  on  to  speak  of  my  uncle 
and  aunt  in  terms  of  warm  affection  indeed,  yet 
in  conventional  phrase,  such  as  he  had  been  by 
no  means  wont  to  use  when  under  their  roof. 
Without  having  any  great  originality,  brother 
Alec  had  always  avoided  in  the  expression  of  his 
feelings  such  cut-and-dried  terms  as  he  used  now ; 
and  I  read  in  them,  more  than  in  all  else,  the  de- 
cay of  his  mental  powers.  What  also  struck  me 
as  a  bad  sign  about  him  was,  that  my  presence 
did  not,  as  usual,  suggest  any  reference  to  Ger- 
trude ;  that  subtle  link  which  connects  thought 
with  thought — Association — appeared  to  have 
snapped  already. 

"Well,  Chico,"  said  I,  turning  from  the  old 
man  to  his  bird,  whicli,  to  my  surprise,  was  in  its 
cage,  and  addressing  it  cheerfully,  "and  how  are 
you  ?" 

"Dead,  dead,"  responded  the  bird,  stroking 
his  scdllet  plume,  and  regarding  the  heap  of  nut- 
shells at  his  feet  as  though  they  had  been  a  new- 
made  grave.    "  Dead,  dead  ;  only  think  of  that !" 

"Chico  is  not  a  cheerful  companion  for  our 
patient,"  remarked  Mrs.  Eaeburn,  looking  up 
froni  the  book  which  she  was  reading,  close  by 
the  window,  where,  indeed,  alone  light  could  be 
found  for  that  purpose ;  "  but  I  can  not  persuade 
him  to  have  that  bird  removed  to  another  room." 

"Let  him  be,  let  him  be," murmured  brother 
Alec  from  the  bed.  He  had  already  closed  his 
eyes,  as  if  exhausted.  Mrs.  Eaeburn  threw  up 
lier  hands,  as  much  as  to  say,  "You  hear  !  He 
will  have  it  so!" 

"But  the  dog  must  be  much  worse,"  observed 
I,  speaking,  like  Mrs.  Eaeburn  herself,  in  a  whis- 
per;  "its  noise  at  night  is  sometimes  awful." 

"That  is  so,  Mr.  Sheddon ;  but  we  have  at 
last  persuaded  our  dear  friend  here  to  dispense 
with  the  creature.     Fury  will  leave  after  to-day." 

Looking  toward  the  subject  of  our  talk  for  the 
first  time,  I  perceived,  with  great  surprise,  that 
though  occupying  the  same  spot  in  the  room  as 
usual,  the  animal  was  chained  to  a  staple  of  the 
wall. 

"That  measure  of  precaution  was  absolutely 
necessary,"  explained  Mrs.  Eaeburn,  interpret- 
ing my  glance.  "  The  beast  has  taken  such  an 
antipathy  to  John.  Indeed,  when  he  goes  it  will 
be  for  all  of  us  a  most  happy  release." 

I  am  quite  sure  Fury  knew  that  JMrs.  Eaeburn 
was  talking  about  him,  and  I  think  he  knew  what 
she  said.     At  this  ungracious  reference  to  his 


departure,  he  fixed  his  blood-shot  eyes  upon  her 
with  a  concentration  of  vision  I  have  never  seen 
except  in  a  mesmerist,  and  uttered  a  menacing 
growl.  "  His  master  will  miss  him  just  at  first, 
no  doubt,"  continued  she,  quietly ;  "  but  in  the 
end  he  can  not  but  be  relieved  by  his  absence." 

Here  Fury  turned  his  blunt  nose  toward  the 
ceiling,  and  opening  his  enormous  jaws,  gave  ut- 
terance to  a  howl  of  anguish  so  prolonged  and 
deep  that  it  might  have  stood  for  the  coronach 
of  his  entire  race.  Even  brother  Alec,  well  ac- 
customed as  he  was  to  hear  the  voice  of  his  fo- 
vorite,  raised  his  heavy  eyelids  at  the  sound,  and 
feebly  smiled.  I  thought  it  a  good  opportunity 
to  wish  him  good-by  for  the  present,  since  he 
was  obviously  disinclined  for  further  talk,  and  I 
did  so. 

"Mr.  Alexander  is  easily  tired,"  observed 
Mrs.  Eaeburn,  looking  up  once  more  from  her 
hook.  "  It  may  have  seemed  hard  to  have  de- 
barred you  from  this  room  so  long,  Mr.  Sheddon, 
but  you  now  know  for  yourself  tliat  there  was  a 
reason  for  it." 

There  was  no  denying  this  fact ;  and  yet  the 
reflection  that  I  was  to  be  excluded  from  poor 
brother  Alec's  presence  for  at  least  as  long  as  I 
had  already  been,  nay,  perhaps  even  until  his  de- 
mise, not  only  saddened  but  chilled  me.  A  shud- 
der crept  over  me  at  the  thought  of  his  lying  in 
that  darkened  room,Avatched  by  that  hateful  wom- 
an, and  even  witli  ray  feet  upon  its  threshold,  I 
hesitated  to  cross  it. 

"Perhaps,  Mr.  Sheddon,  it  would  be  more 
agreeable  to  your  feelings,"  remarked  Sirs.  Eae- 
burn, coldly,  "to  see  our  dear  invalid  alone.  If 
so,  you  can  do  so."  Then  reading  my  reply  in 
my  face,  she  rose  from  her  chair,  and  with  obtru- 
sively careful  tread,  as  though  to  remind  me  that 
I  stood  in  a  sick-room,  she  moved  into  the  next 
apartment  and  closed  the  door  behind  her. 

If  brother  Alec  had  started  from  his  pillow  at 
that  moment  and  cried,  "  Save  me,  save  me  from 
that, woman!"  I  should  not  have  been  more  as- 
tonished than  I  was  by  his  total  unconcern  at 
this  proceeding.  I  had  certainly  expected  a 
smile  of  friendliness,  perhaps  even  a  whispered ' 
assurance  that,  notwithstanding  that  he  had  nev- 
er sent  for  me,  his  sentiments  toward  me  were 
what  they  had  ever  been.  The  presence  of  Mrs. 
Eaeburn  must  surely  have  hitherto  restrained  him 
from  expressing  his  feelings  ;  and  now  she  was 
gone  he  would  be  more  like  himself.  But  no ; 
he  uttered  not  a  syllable.  He  had  noticed  her 
leave  the  room,  I  saw  ;  yet  he  remained  precise- 
ly as  before,  silent,  motionless,  without  so  much 
as  turning  his  eyes  toward  me. 

"I  hope,  Mr.  Eaeburn,"  said  I,  earnestly, 
"that  3-ou  are  quite  comfortable  here,  and  want 
for  nothing.  If  you  have  any  wish — or  fear"  (I 
said  this  very  significantly,  for  I  m^'self  felt  a 
shadowy  apprehension  of  I  know  not  what  the 
while  I  spoke),  "  I  beseech  you  to  reveal  it  to  me."' 
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'•  Tliank  you,  SlieJdon,"  returned  the  sick  man 
in  low  but  distinct  tones;  "I  am  quite  as  I  would 
be  here;  my  relatives  are  all  very  kind." 

His  manner  was  cold,  as  though  deprecating, 
if  not  resenting,  my  interference.  It  had  been 
his  wont,  too,  of  late  to  call  me  "Harry,"  and 
not  "Sheddon,"and  the  change  did  not  escape 
me. 

"  I  hope,"  said  I,  *'  that  I  have,  at  all  events, 
not  offended  you,  Mr.  Raebum?" 

"No.  no,  lad:  but  I  am  very  tired;  that  is 
all." 

He  did  not  even  put  out  his  hand  to  me  in 
farewell,  but  drawing  the  bedclothes  round  about 
him,  and  feebly  murmuring  "  Good-by,  good- 
by,"he  once  more  closed  his  eyes. 

I  left  the  room  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  not  a 
little  wounded  by  this  behavior  on  the  part  of  the 
old  man,  which  to  me  was  simply  inexplicable. 
I  had  occasionally  witnessed  the  irritability  pro- 
duced by  illness  ;  my  aunt  Eleanor  was  a  suffer- 
er from  neuralgia,  and  under  its  influence  would 
deal  out  her  sharp  words  to  every  body,  without , 
distinction  of  sex  or  age,  and  including  even  her 
medical  attendants;  but  brother  Alec's  conduct 
was  altogether  different.     Moreover,  he  had  been 
heretofore  distinguished  for  his  patience  nnder 
pain ;  so  far  from  diminishing  the  tenderness  of  ; 
his  nature,  his  disease  seemed  rather  to  have  in-  ; 
tensified  it. 

"How  did  you  find  my  brother,  Sheddon?"i 
whispered  the  attorney,  wlio  was  sitting  as  usual , 
in  the  ofEce,  accompanied  by  his  two  clerks,  John  , 
iiaving  been  sent  that  morning  to  a  neighboring 
town,  from  which  lie  was  not  expected  to  return 
until  the  following  night. 

"Better than  I  expected,  Sir,  in  some  respects ; 
but  in  others  greatly  changed. " 

"Ah,  here  I"  sighed  Mark,  touching  his  fore- 
liead  significantly;  "that  is  what  we  all  see. 
3Ir.  Wilde  prepared  us  for  that,  you  know." 

I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  explain  that 
I  had  found  the  sick  man  altered  in  feeling  rath- 
er than  intelligence,  but  simply  nodded  assent. 
"It's  very  sad,"  continued  the  attorney,  "but 
only  what  we  must  expect.  It  is  fortunate  that 
I'.e  is  so  well  in  his  wits,  poor  fellow,  as  he  is, 
since  to-morrow  lie  will  have  business  to  trans- 
act. The  secretary  of  the  Assurance  Company 
is  coming  down  to  see  him,  and  I  have  written  to 
your  uncle  to  be  kind  enough  to  ride  over  and 
meet  him.  They  ai-c  old  college  friends,  you 
know." 

"So  I  heard,"  said  I;  "but  how  can  my 
uncle  help  you?  He  is  not  a  very  good  man  of 
business,  I  fear." 

"That  is  true;  but  I  have  begged  him  to 
come  over  and  smooth  matters  a  bit.  It  will 
prevent  Alec  being  excited  if  he  sees  old  friends 
about  him,  and  make  the  whole  proceedings  less 
fonnal.'' 

"What   proceedings?"  inquired  I,  not  with 


veiy  good  manners,  perhaps ;  but  I  felt  an  ex- 
treme curiosity  to  know  what  possible  use  could 
be  made  of  poor  "Alec"  under  present  circum- 
stances by  ills  devoted  relatives. 

"  "Well,  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  form.  Since 
my  brother  can  not  go  to  town,  the  secretary 
must  needs  come  down  to  convince  himself  of  his 
being  alive  before  making  the  quarterly  payment. 
Yet,  merely  passive  as  is  the  part  our  poor  patient 
has  to  play,  the  idea  of  it  agitates  him  in  the  most 
absurd  degree.  Though  by  no  means  \\ithout 
stamina,  as  you  have  seen,  he  exhibits  all  the 
nervousness  of  extreme  debility." 

I  could  not  help  remarking  that  throughout 
that  day,  and  still  more  upon  the  next,  the  attor- 
ney was  greatly  "agitated"  also  ;  which  was  the 
more  unfortunate  since,  John  being  away,  a  lar- 
ger share  of  the  work  of  the  office  devolved  upon 
himself.  Our  two  assistants  were  mere  copying 
clerks — little  more  than  boys  in  age — and  whose 
copying  (fi'om  John's  example,  perhaps)  included 
mimicry  of  their  master  as  well  as  the  duplication 
of  legal  documents.  If  the  attorney  employed 
them,  by  reason  of  their  tender  youth,  with  the 
idea  that  they  would  not  keep  so  sharp  an  eye,  as 
tlieir  elders  might  have  done,  upon  his  own  pro- 
ceedings, he  was  very  egregiously  mistaken.  Oft- 
en have  I  seen  them  tilt  their  ink-bottles  and  roll 
their  heads  with  significance  when  Mark  was 
more  than  usually  overcome  with  liquor,  and 
much  they  hailed  the  occasional  absences  of  his 
son  and  heir — in  whom  they  recognized  a  mastcr- 
spiiit — whose  eye  no  pantomimic  performance 
could  escape  ;  and  who  (in  Jove's  absence)  would 
often  admonish  them  by  casting  a  thunder-bolt, 
in  the  shape  of  an  office  ruler,  with  the  most  un- 
erring precision. 

The  attorney,  who  had  taken  less  and  less  of 
heed  to  his  ways,  in  respect  of  drink,  for  some 
months  past,  seemed  on  this  day  to  have  cast  off 
all  decency;  and  after  dinner  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  leave  his  brandy  bottle  even  to  come 
into  the  drawing-room.  It  was  well,  indeed,  that 
it  so  happefied,  smce  he  was  really  not  in  a  fit 
state  to  present  himself  there.  His  son's  pres- 
ence, and  especially  his  wife's,  had  hitherto  been 
some  restraint  upon  him ;  but  now  that  the  for- 
mer was  away,  and  the  latter  up  stairs  with  the 
invalid,  he  seemed  to  have  utterly  given  way  to 
his  wretched  passion.  I  found  Gertrude  look- 
ing so  very  distressed  and  pale  that  I  thought  at 
first  she  had  become  acquainted  wiih  this  foct. 

"  Mv  darling  Gerty,"  cried  I,  "what  is  the 
matter  ?"' 

"  Oh, nothing,"  answered  she,  trying  to  smile  ; 
"  at  least,  nothing  worse  than  what  I  have  ex- 
perienced already.  But  I  am  certainly  not  quite 
well." 

"You  look  deadly  ill,"  exclaimed  I,  with  im- 
prudent anxiety. 

"  That  is  because  I  have  been  in  pain  ;  but  I 
am  better  now.     Mrs.  Racburn  has  taken  me  in 
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hand,  and  I  think  her  treatment  has  been  suc- 
cessful." 

"What  can  she  know  about  your  ilhiess?  You 
cuglit  to  see  Mr.  Wilde  at  once,"  said  I. 

"  No,  no  ;  there  is  really  no  necessity  for  that, 
Harry.  lie  will  only  order  me  cliange  of  air 
again,  which  is  ridiculous.  Besides,  I  should 
be  sorry  to  leave  the  house  just  now,  when,  at 
any  time,  I  may  be  called  upon  to  make  myself 
useful  to  poor  Cousin  Alexander.  JMrs.  Rae- 
burn  is  wearing  herself  out  with  her  constant  at- 
tendance upon  him.  I  must  say  she  behaves 
very  well  in  that  respect. " 

"  If  you  must  say  so,  you  must,  my  dear,"  re- 
turned I,  with  some  irritation,  for  my  one  cause 
of  quarrel  with  Gertrude  was  her  too  great  char- 
ity with  regard  to  that  objectionable  woman.  "  I 
believe  iMrs.  Raeburn's  attentions  to  him  are 
merely  mercenary,  and  arise  from  the  lo\^■est 
motives." 

"  Well,  at  all  events,  they  can  not  be  '  merce- 


nary'in  my  case,"  pleaded  my  darling;  "and 
she  has  certainly  done  me  good." 

It  was  hopeless  to  argue  witli  her  against  any 
body  while  she  wore  that  generous  smile,  which 
would,  in  my  eyes,  have  vindicated  a  Mother 
Brownrigge ;  so  I  oidy  hushed  her  lips  in  lover- 
ly foshion,  and  then  turned  to  other  topics. 

What  different  pictures  of  human  life  would 
that  household  have  afforded,  if  some  Asmodeus 
could  have  taken  off  the  roof  of  the  Piiory  that 
evening  and  surveyed  us  as  the  bee-master  hia 
hive !  In  tiie  dining-room,  the  master  of  the 
house  drinking  alone,  to  drown  such  thoughts 
as  even  Asmodeus  could  not  fathom ;  in  the 
drawing-room,  Gertrude  and  myself  telUng  "the 
old  story"  with  our  lips  and  eyes  of  which  the 
world  never  tires ;  and  above-stairs,  Sirs.  Rae- 
burn  keeping  solitary  watch  beside  her  well-tend- 
ed but  uncared-for  relative. 

It  was  fated  to  be  the  last  evening  for  many 
a  one  to  be  spent  in  that  fashion  by  me. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


A   BUSINESS    nSTERVIEW. 


On  the  ensuing  morning  Gertrude  did  not  ap- 
pear at  the  breakfost  table.  She  had  "passed 
but  an  indifferent  night,"  said  Mrs.  Raeburn, 
"  and  was  recruiting  herself  by  a  little  sleep  for  a 
few  hours."  I  hated  that  Avoman's  rounded 
phrases,  which  always  seemed  to  me  framed  with 
intent  to  deceive,  and  was  by  no  means  pacified 
by  this  particular  statement.  If  Gertrude  was 
not  down  to  lunch,  I  privately  resolved  to  call  in 
Mr.  Wilde  upon  my  own  responsibility. 

In  the  mean  time  several  incidents  took  place. 
In  order,  doubtless,  to  keep  his  head  quite  clear 
for  the  transaction  of  the  business  in  hand  that 
day,  the  attorney  abstained  altogether  from  his 
usual  stimulant,  the  effect  of  which  was  m.ost  de- 
Iilorable ;  for  even  worse  than  the  diam-drinker 
who  continues  to  drink,  is  the  dram-drinker  who 
desists  from  doing  so  for  a  particular  occasion. 
Then  his  system  craves  for  the  usual  fillip ;  his 
spirits  lie  deep  down,  waiting  for  the  summons 
of  the  fire-god  ;  his  eyes  lack  lustre ;  his  hands 
are  unsteady ;  his  tongue  is  chained.  Through- 
out the  forenoon  Slark  Raeburn  exhibited  all 
these  symptoms,  and,  in  addition,  a  most  dis- 
tressing anxiety.  Unable  to  attend  to  business, 
notwithstanding  that  it  had  urgent  claims  upon 
him,  he  remained  in  the  breakfast-room  watch- 
ing, with  agitation,  for  his  expected  guests.  No 
less  than  twice  did  he  visit  the  office,  to  beg  me 
to  look  in  Bradshaw  for  the  time  at  which  Mr. 
Sinclair  (the  secretary)  miglit  be  expected  ;  and 
when  my  uncle  rode  up  before  that  hour,  the  at- 
torney called  me  in  to  help  him  (as  he  expressed 
it)  "do  the  honors."  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  significant  of  the  state  to  which  this  unhap- 
py man  had  reduced  himself, •since,  even  within 
my  remembrance,  he  had  been  quite  remarkable 
for  his  genial  manners  and  hearty  welcome  to 
all  comers.  Even  the  rector,  who,  with  all  his 
shrewdness,  was  by  nature  as  unsuspicious  as  a 
child,  and  especially  so  with  respect  to  those  for 
whom  he  had  any  regard,  remarked  to  me,  with 
a  raising  of  the  eyebrow,  when  JMark  happened 


to  leave  the  room,  that  our  host  was  "a  enp  too 
low" — a  phrase  which  expressed  more  literally 
than  he  suspected  the  actual  position  of  affairs. 
"Raeburn  will  play  the  deuce  with  the  business, 
Ilarr}',  if  he  goes  on  like  this,  you  know,"  contin- 
ued he,  "and  leave  a  very  poor  thing  for  John." 

It  was  characteristic  of  my  uncle,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  think  of  John  Raeburn's  future 
rather  than  of  the  present  safety  of  his  own  se- 
curities ;  and  also  that  he  should  have  come  over 
to  Kirkdale  upon  the  attorney's  affairs,  though 
he  detested  "business,"  where  it  related  to  him- 
self, and,  I  am  compelled  to  add,  trouble  of  all 
kinds — save  what  pertained  to  sickness  and  the 
poor. 

"  \Yhatever  Mark  can  want  me  over  here  for," 
he  went  on,  petulantly,  "is  an  enigma  to  me.  I 
know  Sinclair,  to  be  sure ;  and,  indeed,  but  for 
my  old  college  acquaintance  Mith  him,  I  verily 
believe  AlCc  would  never  have  got  his  annuity. 
He  looked  so  shockingly  ill,  poor  fellow,  that  they 
thought  it  was  a  got-up  case  ;  that  he  would  have 
jumped  up  with  a '  Ha !  ha !  cured  in  an  instant ! ' 
like  the  man  in  the  quack  advertisement,  so  soon 
as  he  had  got  his  annuity  ;  but  why,  now  that  he 
has  got  it — " 

Here  the  attorney  re-entered  the  room  and  cut 
short  my  uncle's  speculations ;  he  had  been  up 
stairs,  he  said,  to  see  that  all  was  ready. 

"My  good  fellow,  one  would  think  it  was  a 
surgical  operation  that  was  about  to  take  place," 
observed  the  rector,  good-humoredly,  "instead 
of  a  simple  legal  formula — if,  indeed,  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  simplicity  in  the  law  at  all.  I 
hope  the  patient  is  not  in  such  a  state  of  flutter 
as  you  seem  to  be  ?" 

"Not  at  all,  not  at  all,  my  dear  Hastings  ;  this 
is  one  of  his  good  days." 

"Very  well ;  then  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do," 
said  the  rector,  impulsively ;  "  I'll  go  up  and 
keep  him  company  till  this  secretarj'-bird  arrives. " 

"No,  no,  no ;  you  must  not  do  that,"  answered 
the  attorney,  hurriedly.     "Alec  is  tolerably  com- 
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poseJ,  it  is  true,  but  when  a  sick  man  is  expect- 
ing a  visit,  not  from  a  secretary-bird — no,  by 
Jove!  but  from  a  vulture — a  fellow  that  will  pos- 
itively be  benefited  by  his  decease,  and  is  anxious 
for  it — why  that,  of  course,  gives  him  some  per- 
turbation." 

"  "Well,  here  is  Sinclair,"  observed  my  uncle,  as 
a  fly  drove  up  to  the  front-door  with  the  expect- 
ed visitor,  "so  poor  Alec  need  not  remain  on  ten- 
ter-hooks any  longer." 

The  secretary  was  a  grave  and  discreet  person- 
age, as  befitted  his  post.  Tliough  a  contempo- 
rary of  the  rector's,  he  showed  so  austerely  beside 
him  that,  perhaps,  for  the  first  time  I  recognized 
how  young  for  his  age  my  uncle  was.  In  their 
very  greeting  there  was  all  the  diflTerence  in  the 
world ;  the  rector  so  frank  and  free,  the  secretary 
so  reticent,  reserved,  and  on  his  guard,  as  though 
he  feared  the  other  should  be  about  to  reveal 
some  humiliating  antecedents — reminiscences  of 
his  college  career,  which,  however,  I  doubt  not, 
was  spotless.  As  to  the  attorney,  Mr.  Sinclair 
suiTeyed  him  with  gimlet  eyes,  as  a  commission- 
er in  bankruptcy  might  regard  a  gentleman  ac- 
cused of  concealing  property  from  his  creditors ; 
and  I  must  confess  that  Mark  Eaeburn  looked  as 
if  he  had  done  it ;  any  thing  more  obsequious, 
liay,  more  cringing,  than  his  manner  I  had  nev- 
er beheld,  except  in  a  picture  of  the  Siamese 
court,  where  the  king  is  approached  by  his  re- 
spectful subjects  on  all  fours.  "He  was  deeply 
grieved  to  have  had  to  trouble  Mr.  Sinclair  to 
come  to  Kirkdale,  but  his  brother's  condition 
rendered  his  going  to  town  out  of  the  question, 
as  Mr.  Hayings,  their  mutual  friend,  would  bear 
witness. " 

"  The  medical  certificate  explained  that  much," 
was  Mr.  Sinclair's  replj'. 

"True,  true," replied  Mark,  hastily;  not,  how- 
ever, without  impressing  me  at  least  with  the  con- 
viction that  he  had  forgotten  all  about  it ;  "  that, 
of  course,  was  decisive.  Now  the  question  is, 
shall  we  go  up  stairs  at  once,  and  lunch  afterward, 
or  take  some  refreshment  in  the  mean  time  ?  You 
must  surely  stand  in  need  of  it,  Mr.  Sinclair,  aft- 
er your  long  journey  ?" 

My  belief  is  that  the  attorney  would  have  given 
a  ten-pound  note  for  the  opportunity  of  taking  a 
glass  of  sherry  at  that  moment.  Unhappily,  the 
secretary  was  that  too  conveniently  constituted 
sort  of  man  who  is  never  in  a  hurry  for  his  food. 
He  would  prefer  to  wait,  he  said,  imtil  the  busi- 
ness which  he  had  come  about  should  be  com- 
pleted. 

"Perhaps  you  are  right,"  said  IMark  ;  "for, 
after  all,  the  whole  affair  will  not  take  five  min- 
utes, you  know. " 

Mr.  Sinclair  bowed  stiffly,  looking  the  while  as 
though  he  did  not  know  any  thing  of  the  kind. 
"  I  am  quite  at  your  service,"  said  he. 
Then  they  all  trooped  up  stairs,  my  uncle  lead- 
ing the  way,  then  the  secretary,  and  lastly  Mark, 


who  looked  as  pale  as  the  sick  man  who  was 
awaiting  them  ia  the  bedroom,  and  stumbled  at 
every  other  step.  I  heard  ]\Irs.  Eaeburn  come 
out  into  the  passage  and  cry  "Husli!"  at  the 
noise  he  made. 

The  interview  lasted  nearer  to  fifty  minutes 
than  five,  and  then  the  three  came  down  again  to 
luncheon.  Mark  looked  utterly  shattered,  and 
scarcely  spoke  a  word  ;  my  uncle  was  graver  than 
before ;  the  secretary,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed 
to  have  thawed  a  little.  He  was  the  only  one, 
after  all,  who  proved  to  have  an  appetite,  though 
the  attorney  showed  a  great  devotion  to  the  sher- 
ry, which  presently  picked  him  up  a  little. 

"I  am  afraid,  Sinclaii-,"  said  the  rector,  "that 
you  will  have  no  occasion  to  come  down  here 
three  months  hence.  Our  friend  above-stairs 
seems  in  evil  case." 

"Yes,  indeed.  Speaking  in  my  professional 
capacity,  however,  I  may  say  tliat  in  the  case  of 
life  annuitants,  to  die  is  the  exception — to  live, 
the  rule." 

It  is  extraordinary  how  persons  not  given  to 
joking  will,  when  they  do  joke,  select  the  most 
inopportune  occasions  for  it.  It  seemed,  how- 
ever, in  this  case  to  strike  the  speaker  that  he 
had  been,  under  the  circumstances,  a  little  too 
facetious,  for  he  turned  to  Mark  and  added, 
"  Seriously  speaking,  my  dear  Sir,  I  have  known 
persons  survive  for  many  years  who  were  appar- 
ently even  nearer  to  death's  door  than  your  poor 
brother." 

"Then,  since  he  does  not  suffer,  let  us  hope 
his  life  will  be  prolonged,"  said  the  rector,  ear- 
nestly. 

"  Pei'sonally,  I  echo  your  sentiments  with  all 
my  heart,  Hastings,"  observed  the  guest ;  "  but, 
in  the  interest  of  my  employers,  you  know,  I  am 
bound  to  wish  a  short  life  to  their  annuitants." 
I  am  sure,  though  this  man  had  been  a  college 
acquaintance  of  my  uncle's,  that  he  could  never 
have  been  his  friend ;  the  rector  looked  at  him 
now  as  if  he  could  have  kicked  him  ;  while  the 
attorney,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  to  be  by  no 
means  displeased  with  his  new  acquaintance. 

'"I  hope,  Mr.  Sinclair,  we  shall  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  you  down  here  next  quarter-day, 
which  will  be  in  December,"  said  he.  "  I  mean 
— that  is,  that  you  will  not  send  a  deputy." 

"  You  are  very  good,  Mr.  Raeburn.  No ;  I  al- 
ways look  to  these  matters  myself;  though  in 
this  case,  indeed,  my  personal  attendance  will, 
for  the  future,  be  hardly  necessary  ;  if  Mr.  Hast- 
ings here — 'clergyman  of  the  parish'  our  articles 
say,  but  it  can't  signify  which  parish — will  be 
good  enough  to  'certify,'  that  will  be  quite  suf- 
ficient ;  and,  of  course,  we  shall  have  your  broth- 
er's signature  if  he  is  able  to  make  it.  I  have 
known  an  annuity  paid  for  years  to  a  man  who, 
from  physical  weakness,  could  only  put  a  cross 
instead  of  his  name." 

"  There  is  nothing  of  that  sort  as  yet  in  poor 
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Alec's  case,''  remaiked  my  uncle.  "  I  thought 
his  signature  to  the  receipt  particularly  vigorous, 
considering  his  condition  in  other  respects." 

"It  was  so,"  assented  the  secretary',  "and 
tliat  is  a  very  had  sign — I  mean,  a  very  good  one, 
in  a  case  of  this  description.  Indeed,  I  think, 
my  dear  Hastings,  that  you  and  your  fiiend  have 
stolen  a  march  upon  us  after  all,  and  that  he  will 
live  to  sign  many  a  quarter's  receipt." 

Por  all  that,  it  was  plain  that  the  "vulture," 
as  Mark  had  termed  him,  was,  in  his  professional 
capacity,  well  pleased  with  the  result  of  his  in- 
terview, and  confident  of  brother  Alec's  speedy 
demise ;  while  my  uncle  was  proportionally  cast 
down.  As  to  the  attorney,  the  wine  seemed  to 
have  made  anotlier  man  of  him,  and  he  so  skill- 
fully manipulated  the  ungenial  secretary  that 
they  parted  quite  good  friends. 

"lam  sorry,"  said  Mark,  as  the  other  stepped 
into  his  fly,  "  that  you  have  delegated  your  du- 
ties here  to  Mr.  Hastings,  since  it  Mill  deprive 
us  of  the  pleasure  of  giving  you  a  Christmas  wel- 
come at  the  Priory." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you  ;  but,  you  see,  it's  a 
great  relief  to  me  if  I  can  get  these  matters  done 
hy  deputy.  If  Hastings  were  not  personally 
known  to  me — a  man  so  completely  trustworthy 
— the  matter  could  have  been  scarcely  managed 
in  that  wa}',  in  a  case  in  which  such  a  consider- 
able sum" — he  whispered  something  in  Clark's 
ear,  and  held  up  his  hands  by  way  of  finish  to 
the  sentence. 

"  Oh,  your  company  can  stand  it,"  cried  ]Mark, 
laughing  ;   "it  is  as  rich  as  Dives." 

"Poor,  poor  as  Lazarus,  I  do  assure  you,"  re- 
plied the  secretary,  with  a  deprecating  smile ; 
and  away  he  drove. 

"  A  good  man  of  business  that,  depend  upon 
it,"  observed  tlie  attorney  to  my  uncle,  approv- 
ingly, as  tlie  vehicle  rolled  away. 

"I  shouldn't  wonder,"  returned  the  rector, 
dryly;  "he's  a  deuced  vulgar  fellow,  however, 
at  all  events." 

The  rector,  who  was  anxious  to  be  off,  had 
left,  as  usual,  his  horse  at  the  inn  in  Kirkdale, 
having  always  various  errands  to  transact  in  the 
little  town  upon  his  wife's  account.  I  was  about 
to  set  out  with  him  thither,  in  order  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  calling  on  Jlr.  "Wilde,  when  it 
suddenly  struck  me  that  such  a  course  might  be 
open  to  objection.  I  was  fully  resolved  that 
Gertrude  should  see  the  doctor,  but  it  was  better, 
I  reflected,  that  he  should  be  sent  for,  if  possible, 
by  somebody  else ;  it  would  be  taking  too  much 


upon  myself,  and  especially,  taking  the  fact  of 
our  engagement  for  granted,  that  I  should  do 
this  thing  at  my  own  suggestion,  and  without 
even  the  permission  of  her  own  family. 

"  You  know  poor  Gertrude  is  ill  again  ?"said 
I  to  my  uncle,  as  he  was  about  to  take  leave  of 
his  host. 

"  Not  ill,  I  hope,  Harry,''  returned  he.  "  Mrs. 
Eaeburn  told  me  that  she  felt  a  slight  indisposi- 
tion, but  would  be  down  stairs  to  dinner." 

"  Gertrude  herself,  however,  informed  me  last 
night,"  answered  I,  gravely,  "that  she  had  ex- 
perienced a  return  of  the  same  malady  of  which 
Mr.  Wilde  tliouglit  so  seriously  Avhen  she  went  to 
Stanbrook." 

"  I  say,  Eaeburn,  do  you  hear  that  ?"  inquired 
my  uncle,  sharply. 

"  Yes,  jTS  ;  I  am  very  sorry,"  replied  the  at- 
torney, starting  from  a  "brown-study,"  in  which 
he  had  been  enveloped  since  the  secretary's  de- 
parture. "I  can't  think  what  has  come  to  Ger- 
trude ;  she  never  used  to  be  so  delicate." 

"  Yes ;  but  the  point  is,  what  is  to  be  done  ?'' 
returned  my  uncle,  impatiently.  ' '  Mrs.  Eaeburn 
is  naturally  engrossed  in  her  attendance  on  your 
brother,  and  has  neitlier  time  nor  thought  to  give 
to  others ;  and  as  we  are  going  into  the  town, 
don't  you  think  it  would  be  just  as  well  if  Harry 
should  look  in  upon  I\Ir.  Wilde  and  ask  him  to 
step  up?" 

"Well,  really,  you  know  that  would  be  rather 
embarrassing,"  answered  the  attorney,  with  un- 
wonted decision.  "  In  point  of  fact,  very  much 
so,  because  Mr.  Wilde  has  protested  he  is  of 
no  use  to  Alec,  and  will  only  visit  him  as  a 
friend." 

"But  who  wants  him  to  see  Alec?  Here  is 
Gertrude  ill,  or  getting  ill,  and  no  one  to  look 
after  her.  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Eaeburn  would  thank 
him  for  taking  this  second  responsibility  off  her 
shoulders." 

"  There  is  something  in  that,"  said  the  attor- 
ney, reflecting,  perhaps,  how  often  his  wife  had 
adverted  to  responsibility  No.  One  for  the  last 
six  months.  "Py  all  means  send  Wilde  in; 
only  make  him  understand,  please,  that  it  will 
be  a  professional  call,  and  to  Gertrude  only.  As 
lawyers,  we  are  bound  to  protest  against  gratu- 
itous advice  of  all  kinds,  are  we  not,  Sheddon? 
Good-by,  rector,  and  thank  you  for  coming  to 
see  us  through  our  little  business  affair.  In  fu- 
ture, you  know,  I  sliall  regard  you  with  increased 
I'espect,  as  the  plenipotentiary  of  the  Assurance 
Company.     Good-by." 
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My  irncle  looked  very  tliouglitful  as  we  walk- 
ed to  the  town  together,  and  kept  for  some  time 
an  unusual  silence. 

"My  dear  IIarr_v,"  said  he,  presently,  "you 
know,  I  hope,  that  I  am  the  last  man  in  the  world 
to  ask  you  to  reveal  what  tlie  laws  of  hospitality 
teach  you  to  keep  secret,  but  Mark's  behavior  has 
been  so  very  strange  to-day,  that,  unexplained,  it 
may  make  my  suspicions  worse  than  what  are 
warranted  by  tlie  actual  facts.  In  one  word, 
then,  do  I  do  an  injustice  in  concluding  him  to 
have  become  a  sot  ?" 

"  Well,  reall}^,  uncle,  I  don't  like  to  say  that ; 
but  he  certainly  drinks  more  than  is  good  for  him. 
A  good  deal  more." 

"Brandy?"  inquired  the  rector,  significantly; 
"ay,  I  thouglit  so.  It  is  my  conviction  that  he 
was  on  the  verge  of  delirium  tremens  this  morn- 
ing. Nothing  else  could  account  for  the  way  in 
which  he  conducted  himself  in  his  brother's  room. 
lie  was  as  white  as  a  sheet,  and  trembled  like  a 
girl  who  is  going  to  have  her  ears  pierced  for  ear- 
rings. It  is  fortunate  for  Alec  that  his  sister-in- 
law  has  got  some  jjluck  in  her,  for  a  more  useless 
person  in  a  sick-room  than  her  husband  I  never 
beheld.  Then,  at  lunch,  how  he  gulped  down 
the  wine — and  very  bad  wine  it  is ;  I  wonder  how 
your  stomach  stands  it,  Harry — till  he  gradually 
won  back  his  wits  and  spirits.  I  am  afraid  poor 
Mark  is  going  to  the  bad." 

"Do  you  think  his  brother  noticed  it?'"  in- 
quired I. 

"Not  to-day;  he  could  notice  nothing,  poor 
fellow.  He  just  answered  the  few  questions  that 
secretary  creatui-e  put  to  him,  and  signed  his 
name,  while  Mrs.  Raebuvn  held  him  up  ;  that 
was  about  all.  But  Alec  has  noticed  it ;  told  me 
of  it,  in  fact,  himself,  when  he  was  at  Stanbrook  ; 
and,  between  ourselves,  I  think  the  knowledge  of 
it  had  something  to  do  with  the  disposition  of  his 
property.  Mark  was  always  speculative,  he  says, 
and  under  these  sad  circumstances  would  play 
ducks  and  drakes  with  any  amount  of  monev ; 
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which,  indeed,  is  likely  enough.  I  begin  to  think, 
even  as  matters  stand,  that  we  have  done  Mrs. 
Raeburn  wrong  in  crediting  her  with  parsimony." 

"  What,  in  shirking  the  half-penny  bridge,  un- 
cle ?"  cried  I,  laughing. 

"  Well,  that  was  rather  a  striking  instance  of 
economy,  I  allow ;  not  even  the  proverb  tells  us 
to  take  care  of  the  half-pennies;  but  I  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  Raeburns  are  not  well  off. 
Even  with  this  immense  allowance  from  Alec 
— of  which,  by-the-bye,  none  of  their  neighbors 
know  but  ourselves — they  have  a  difficulty  to 
make  both  ends  meet.  So  in  future,  my  dear 
boy,  don't  turn  up  your  nose  at  Mrs.  Raeburn 's 
little  side  dishes,  or  object  to  the  sherry." 

"  My  dear  uncle,"  pleaded  I,  "  it  was  you  who 
objected  to  the  sherr}-.  I  have  only  lifted  up  my 
voice  against  the  ginger  wine." 

The  rector  laughed  and  jingled  his  keys. 
"Pooh,  pooh!  when  I  was  at  your  time  of  life, 
nothing  came  amiss  to  me  short  of  antimonial 
wine ;  if  the  quality  is  indifferent,  then  it  will 
teach  you  moderation.  Well,  here  we  are  at  the 
doctor's,  and  I  have  a  lot  of  things  to  get  for 
your  aunt  Eleanor." 

So  at  Mr.  Wilde's  door  we  parted.  For  a  won- 
der he  was  at  home,  thougli  just  about  to  set  out 
on  his  afternoon  "  round."  He  came  forward  to 
meet  me  with  rather  an  anxious  and  inquiring 
look,  but  I  thought  little  of  that,  since  any  one's 
arrival,  to  a  doctor  (with  whom  visits  of  ceremony 
are  not  common),  must  always  portend  something 
serious. 

"Nothing  wrong  at  the  Priory,  I  hope ?"  were 
his  first  words. 

"  Nothing  to  be  alarmed  about,  I  believe  ;  but 
Gertrude,  that  is,  Miss  Floyd — " 

Mr.  Wilde  made  an  impatient  motion  with  his 
hand,  as  though  he  would  have  said,  "I  know  all 
about  that,  and  even  if  I  did  not,  wliat  does  it 
matter  how  you  call  her?     Come  to  the  case." 

"She  is  not  well,"  I  went  on.  "There  is  not 
much  the  matter,  as  I  understand,  but  she  has 
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had  a  return  of  those  symptoms  for  wliich  you 
recommended  her  change  of  air  in  the  autumn." 
"  Who  told  you  this,  Sheddon?" 
"Gertrude  herself,  last  evening.  I  thought 
her  looking  very  unwell,  and  she  confessed  to  me 
that  she  had  been  feeling  so;  had  been  in  great 
]!:un,  indeed  ;  but  that  Mrs.  Eaeburn  had  pre- 
scribed for  her,  and  successfully.  This  morning, 
however,  she  did  not  appear,  and  is  still  in  her 
room,  and  that  is  a  bad  sign,  for  Gertrude  is  not 
one  to  give  in  unless  she  is  compelled,  you  know." 
"Did  she  herself  send  you  to  fetch  me?" 
"No;  she  knows  nothing  of  my  coming;  she 
hates  to  have  any  fuss  made  about  her ;  and,  be- 
sides, I  think  she  has  not  much  belief  in  your 
'  change-of-air'  remedy,  though  it  did  her  so  much 
good  last  time.  But  1  think  you  should  see  her, 
for  she  has  no  one  to  look  after  her  except  ]\Irs. 
IJaeburn,  whose  time  is  almost  wholly  taken  up 
with  her  other  patient." 

"Did  Mrs.  Raeburn  tell  you  to  come  for  me?" 
"No ;  but  her  husband  did.  He  quite  agreed 
with  my  uncle  (who  has  been  over  at  the  Priory 
this  morning)  that  you  should  see  Gertrude,  for 
the  reason  I  have  mentioned — that  Jlrs.  Eaeburn 
Las  enough  on  her  hands  already." 

"I  see,  I  see,"  said  Mr.  Wilde,  thoughtfully. 
"  Then  she  doesn't  even  know  that  I  jiave  been 
sent  for?" 

"I  suppose  not.  By-the-bye,  I\Ir.  Eaeburn 
himself  had  a  momentary  hesitation  about  my 
fetching  you,  lest  you  should  not  come  profession- 
ally. Ue  declares  that  you  shall  not  see  bis 
brother  '  as  a  friend'  any  longer,  but  must  take 
your  fee  like  a  man." 

"Then  I  shall  not  see  his  brother  at  all,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Wilde, bluntly.  "Indeed," added  he, 
with  a  smile  at  his  own  vehemence,  "  there  would 
be  no  use  in  ray  so  doing.  But,  of  course.  Miss 
Floyd's  case  is  a  different  matter.  I  will  be  with 
her  within  the  hour,  you  may  depend  on  that." 

I  returned  to  the  Priory  at  once,  by  the  way 
tliat,  from  tiie  doctor's  house,  was  the  shorter — 
namely,  tlirongh  the  garden,  where,  greatly  to  my 
surprise,  I  found  Jlrs.  Eaeburn  pacing  up  and 
down  the  great  gravel-walk.  She  walked  with 
long  steps,  with  head  depressed  and  her  bands 
clasped  behind  her,  in  the  manner  of  the  elder 
Bonaparte,  and  so  deep  in  thought  was  she  that 
she  took  no  notice  of  my  approach  till  I  came 
quite  close  to  her.  Tiien  she  started,  and  gave 
me  a  not  very  pleasant  look. 

"I  should  have  thought,  Mr.  Sheddon,"' said 
she,  "that  with  John  aw.ny,  Mr.  Eaeburn  could 
ill  have  spared  your  assistance  in  the  office  this 
afternoon." 

If  any  thing  could  be  more  impertinent  and  of- 
fensive than  this  speech,  it  was  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  spoken  ;  the  malice  of  the  tone  I 
could  understand,  but  for  the  insolent  tiiumph 
tliat  mingled  with  it,  I  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to  ac- 
count.    If  she  had  been  a  man,  I  hope  I  should 


have  known  how  to  answer  her ;  being,  by  courte- 
sy, a  female — and  by  an  extreme  stretch  of  it, 
even  a  lady — I  could  not,  of  course,  express  mv- 
self  as  I  wished  to  do. 

"I  went  into  the  town,  madam,  at  Mr.  Eae- 
burn's  own  request, "  replied  I,  coldly,  "  to  fetch 
the  doctor." 

"Wliat?" 

If  I  had  said  "  the  Asiatic  cholera,"  she  could 
not  have  looked  more  astonished,  disgusted,  and, 
I  may  add,  alarmed.  Her  idea  probably  was,  as 
I  imagined,  that  the  attorney,  feeling  himself  in- 
disposed after  his  luncheon  (as  indeed  well  he 
might),  was  about  to  incur  the  expense  of  a  phy- 
sician's visit. 

"The  doctor,"  repeated  I,  in  the  mildest  of 
tones.  "Your  husband  and  my  uncle  bolli 
agreed  that  your  constant  attendance  upon  Mr. 
Alexander  Eaeburn  would  prevent  your  paying 
the  necessary  attention  to  Miss  Floyd,  and  that, 
since  she  was  no  better  this  afternoon,  Mr.  Wilde 
ought  to  be  sent  for.  I  have,  therefore,  been  to 
fetch  him." 

"  You  have,  therefore,  committed  a  piece  of  ex- 
treme impertinence.  Sir!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Eae- 
burn, vehemently.  "What  has  your  uncle,  or 
what  have  you,  to  do  with  the  arrangements  in 
my  house,  or  with  Miss  Floyd  at  all?  If  I 
thought  her  ill,  do  you  suppose  I  should  not  have 
sent  for  !Mr,  Wilde  myself?  Do  y"ou  imagine 
that  the  miserable  stipend  which  is  paid  for  yoiu' 
maintenance  here  is  so  important  to  us  that  for 
the  sake  of  it  we  are  prepared  to  put  up  with  any 
amoimt  of  interference  ?  We  are  not  Mr.  Hast- 
ings's poor  parishioners,  that  Ave  should  be  subject 
to  his  guidance  and  dictation,  I  believe.  He  has 
meddled  and  marred  enough  in  our  affairs  already, 
and  I  dare  say  not  without  his  reward." 

"  You  speak  in  enigmas,  madam,"  said  I.  "I 
only  know  that  my  uncle  came  over  here  to-day 
at  your  husband's  own  request,  and  at  great  in- 
convenience to  himself;  and  I  should  think  it  very 
unlikely  that  he  was  paid  for  it.  As  for  myself, 
I  have  never  done  any  thing  to  offend  you,  that 
I  am  aware  of;  unless,  perhaps,  by  showing  some 
svmpathy  toward  your  brother-in-law  at  a  time 
when  you  were  not  so  passionately  devoted  to  him 
as  you  are  now." 

When  excessively  angry  Mrs.  Eaeburn  was 
wont  to  exhibit  the  unladylike  peculiarity  of  gulp- 
ing something  down  in  her  throat,  and  moisten- 
ing her  lips  with  her  tongue,  which,  I  believe,  is 
the  habit  of  some  serpents  before  shooting  out 
their  fangs. 

"You  are  a  most  simple  and  unselfseeking 
young  gentleman,  no  doubt,"  sneered  she.  "It 
is  quite  a  pity  that  such  a  disinterested  youth 
should  become  a  lawyer;  at  all  events,  I,  for  my 
part,  regret  exceedingly  that  he  ever  came  here 
to  learn  bis  trade." 

"  Your  hospitality  and  good  manners  are  pro- 
verbial, my  dear  madam,"  returned  I,  with  my 
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best  bow.  If  this  woman  intended,  by  her  in- 
sults, to  drive  me  out  of  the  house,  as  she  had 
once  driven  "Brother  Alec," she  would  be  disap- 
pointed, I  reckoned  ;  for  on  the  day  tliat  I  quitted 
the  Priory — or  at  least  thereabouts — I  fully  in- 
tended tliat  Gertrude  should  quit  it  also.  It  was 
my  firm  resolve  not  to  leave  her  at  the  mercy  of 
her  host  and  liostess,  unprincipled  as  they  both 
were,  though  in  different  ways,  and  bent,  perhaps, 
as  much  as  ever — though  of  late  they  had  con- 
cealed their  intention  so  cleverly — on  securing  the 
poor  girl  for  John. 

"You  talk  of  hospitality,  young  man,"  contin- 
ued Mrs.  Raeburn,  suddenly,  after  a  pause,  dur- 
ing which  slie  seemed  to  have  in  a  great  measure 
recovered  the  control  of  her  temper,  "but  you 
have  outraged  mine,  in  making  love  to  Gertrude." 

Had  this  woman  read  my  very  ihouglits,  and 
was  she  now  about  to  bid  me  quit  her  house  for 
an  offense  which,  however  venial,  I  could  not 
deny?  In  that  case,  what  help  could  tliere  be 
for  me— and  for  Gertrude  ?  Old  Alec's  warning, 
"  Take  care  of  Gerty,"  rang  out  once  more  in  my 
ears,  and  I  felt  sick  at  heart.  The  very  emer- 
gency of  the  case,  however,  made  me  bold. 

"I  Iionestly  confess,  madam,"  said  I,  "  that  I 
have  not  only  sought  to  win  your  cousin's  love, 
but  I  have  won  it.  I  loved  her  before  I  became 
your  guest;  acquaintance  with  her  under  your 
roof  lias  only  made  me  more  alive  to  her  worth." 

"You  did  not  know,  for  instance,  until  you 
came  here,  that  she  was  an  heiress,  perhaps  ?"  ob- 
served Jlrs.  Eaebum,  bitterly. 

"Such  is  actually  the  fact,  madam.  It  is 
waste  of  breath,  I  fear,  to  tell  you  that  that 
knowledge  has  not  moved  me  toward  her  in  the 
least :  j-et  so  it  is. " 

Mrs.  Raeburn  sniffed  a  sniff  that  was  the  quin- 
tessence of  incredulity.  "  And  you  did  not  tliink 
it  unbecoming  to  take  advantage  of  my  cousin's 
youth  and  simplicity  in  winning  her  affections, 
without  applying  in  tlie  first  place  to  her  guard- 
ian, my  husband,  or  to  her  natural  protector  and 
counselor,  myself?' 

I  was  silent,  for  I  had  certainly  never  dreamed 
of  doing  any  such  thing. 

"You  may  tell  me,  perhaps,"  she  went  on,  in 
her  didactic  style  (which  showed  she  was  quite 
herself  again),  "that  Gertrude  met  you  half-way, 
and  was  therefore  equally  to  blame — " 

"To  blame!"  cried  I,  indignantly. 

"  Permit  me  to  finish,  Sir.  I  say  you  may  at- 
tempt to  shelter  yourself  under  the  plea  that  Ger- 
trude might  herself  have  made  your  attentions 
known  to  me.  You  would  be  so  far  right,  in  that 
slie  ought  to  have  done  so.  When  she  becomes 
your  wife,  I  hope  you  may  never  be  reminded  of 
her  want  of  confidence  to  me  by  any  concealment 
as  regards  yourself.  It  is,  however,  not  a  pleas- 
ing trait  in  a  young  woman." 

That  might  or  might  not  be.  I  thought  to 
myself  tliat  Gertrude  had  many  other  pleasing 


traits,  at  all  events,  that  would  atone  for  the  ret- 
icence in  question  ;  and  if  she  had  been  charged 
with  much  worse  things,  I  would  cheerfully  have 
forgiven  her  accuser,  since  those  words,  "when 
she  becomes  your  wife,"  were  sweeter  to  me  than 
honey  and  the  honey-comb.  I  had  never  heard 
them  from  any  other  lips,  and  to  find  them  upon 
Mrs.  Raeburn's  astonished  and  dehghted  me 
above  all  measure.  She  had  made  up  her  mind 
then,  however  she  might  regret  the  fact,  that  our 
union  was  decided  upon,  and  showed  herself  sub- 
missive to  Fate;  and  I  began  to  entertain  a  sin- 
cere admiration  for  this  remarkable  woman — as 
a  female  philosopher. 

Throughout  this  somewliat  incisive  talk  of  ours 
we  had  been  drawing  gradually  near  the  house, 
and  at  this  moment  the  keen  ear  of  my  compan- 
ion calight  the  sound  of  tlie  front-door  bell,  which 
announced  Mr.  "Wilde's  arrival,  and  she  instantly 
hurried  within-doors.  She  accompanied  the  doc- 
tor to  Gertrude's  i-oom,  while  I  remained  in  the 
hall,  awaiting  with  anxiety  his  report.  Mrs. 
Raeburn  and  he  came  down  stairs  together,  the 
former  talking  confidentially  in  low  tones.  It 
was  her  design,  I  fiincied,  to  ignore  my  presence  : 
but  after  her  late  acknowledgment  of  ray  rela- 
tions with  Gertrude  (however  expressed),  it  was 
clear,  by  her  own  showing,  that  I  had  a  right  to 
put  my  questions. 

"  How  did  you  find  Gertrude  ?"'  said  T,  boldly, 
since  I  saw  Mrs.  Raeburn  was  resolved  upon  not 
leaving  us  alone.  I  had  addressed  myself  to  the 
doctor;  but  she  answered  for  him. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  be  alarmed  about,"  said 
she,  coldly. 

"Nothing  at  present,"  added  ^Ir.  Wilde,  ia 
grave  correction.  "Miss  Floyd's  condition  is, 
however,  unsatisfactory  to  me.  I  liave  just  been 
telling  Mrs.  Raeburn  that  the  case  is  a  perplex- 
ing one,  and  if  the  symptoms  do  not  abate,  it  will 
be  for  her  to  consider  whether  she  should  not  call 
in  another  opinion." 

"We  have  all  of  us,  including  Gertrude  her- 
self, Mr.  Wilde,  the  most  perfect  confidence  iu 
vour  skill,"  observed  Mrs.  Raeburn,  graciously. 
"  If  you  have  the  least  anxiety  about  the  case,  I 
hope  you  will  look  in  to-morrow." 

"I  will  certainly  do  that,  madam,"  answered 
Mr.  Wilde.  "  In  the  mean  time  I  must  rely 
upon  your  judgment  as  to  the  administration  of 
the  medicine." 

"That  shall  be  attended  to  without  fail,  and 
by  my  own  hands." 

Mr.  Wilde  was  by  this  time  drawing  on  his 
gloves.  "How  is  your  other  patient  to-day?'' 
inquired  he. 

"JMuch  the  same;  his  condition,  indeed,  is 
exactly  what  your  sagacity  foresaw  it  would  be. 
This  afternoon  he  is  somewhat  fatigued,  having 
had  to  undergo  a  business  interview;  else  the 
change  from  day  to  day  is  scarcely  perceptible." 
"  Just  so.     You  will  please  to  note  very  care- 
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fully  any  alteration  of  llie  symptoms  with  Miss 
I'loyd.  It  is  just  possible  tiiat  she  may  be  quite 
herself  to-morrow  ;  wlierens,  as  I  told  you — " 

"We  will  hope  for  the  best," interposed  Mrs. 
IJaeburn,  cheerfully.  "  If  care  can  effect  it, 
you  may  rely  upon  finding  a  great  improve- 
ment." 

I  had  no  op])ortunity,  even  had  I  had  excuse, 
for  further  inquiry,  for  ]\Ir.  Wilde,  having  mount- 
ed his  horse,  here  rode  off  at  his  usual  speed  ; 
liut  I  was  very  far  from  being  satisfied  with  what 
little  I  had  extracted  from  him.  The  case  must, 
indeed,  be  a  serious  one,  if  a  man  of  his  skill 
acknowledged  it  to  be  "perplexing,"  and  even 
suggested  another  opinion.  1  felt  profoundly  de- 
jected ;  all  the  more  so,  perhaps,  from  the  exhil- 
aration I  had  experienced  not  half  an  hour  ago. 
The  happiness  that  I  had  then  so  securely  Count- 
ed upon  seemed  now  gradually  slipping  from  my 
yrasp.  I  felt  like  one  who,  so  far  from  antici- 
jjating  sucoess,  almost  despairs  of  it,  as  being  too 
great  a  stroke  of  good  fortune  to  fall  to  him — a 
]jresentiment  that  seldom,  alas !  fails  of  fulfill- 
ment. I  went  to  the  office,  and  strove  to  forget 
my  vague  forebodings  in  pursuing  my  customaiy 
work.  Had  I  taken  up  some  favorite  author,  it 
would  not,  perhaps,  have  availed  me  better,  for 
tiie  enchanted  wand  of  genius  that  can  make  us 
forget  grief  and  want,  and  even  the  sharp  sense 
of  pain,  is  powerless  to  allay  anxiety ;  but,  as  it 


was,  I  could  do  nothing  but  think  this  thought — 
"Suppose  my  darling  were  to  die!"  Even  my 
occupation  itself,  whimsically  cruel,  suggested 
fears  ;  the  oft-repeated  legal  term  "  whereas"  re- 
minded me  of  the  doctor's  parting  words  to  IMrs. 
Kaeburn.  "It  is  just  possible"  (i.  e.,  a  miracle 
might  work  it!)  "that  she  may  be  quite  Avell 
to-morrow ;  whereas,  as  I  told  you — "  What 
had  he  told  her?  What  dark  alternative  had  lie 
))rophesied  in  case  there  should  not  be  an  im- 
provement?   A  chill  at  my  heart  was  tiie  reply. 

Presently  John  Eaehurn  came  in  from  his  ex- 
pedition, looking  very  pale  and  fagged.  It  would 
have  been  more  obnoxious  to  my  feelings,  per- 
haps, if  he  had  been  lively  and  talkative  as  usual ; 
yet  his  unaccustomed  dejection  intensified  my 
gloom.  His  father  and  he  scarce  interchanged 
a  word  as  to  his  proceedings,  and  presently  they 
left  the  room  together  and  went  up  to  brother 
Alec. 

I  was  alone  and  remained  down  stairs  in  that 
dreary  house,  which  seemed  to  have  become  a 
hospital:  mufHed  footsteps,  muflled  tones  over- 
head, were  the  only  sounds  that  broke  the  silence, 
exce])t  the  ticking  of  the  clock  on  the  staircase 
and  the  melancholy  monotone  of  Chico — "Dead, 
dead  ;  tliiuk  of  that !"  heard  whenever  his  mas- 
ter's door  was  opened.  If  Death  was  not  in  that 
house  already,  he  seemed  to  be  standing  at  its 
thrcsliold  with  a  finger  on  his  fleshless  lip. 
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Gertrude  was  very  far  from  being  '•  herself 
again"  on  the  morrow,  and  Mr.  WilJe's  face, 
when  he  came  down  from  her  chamber,  was  even 
graver  and  more  perplexed  tlian  on  the  previous 
day.  I  M'as  determined  upon  this  occasion  to 
speak  witli  him  alone,  and  evaded  Mrs.  Eaeburn 
by  Avalking  out  of  doors  and  along  tlie  road  into 
the  town  until  the  doctor  overtook  me.  He  would 
liave  cantered  by  with  a  wave  of  his  riding-whip 
and  a  cheerful  nod  of  his  head  if  I  had  permitted 
him ;  but  when  I  lield  up  my  hand  and  called  to 
iiim,  he  instantly  drew  in  his  rein  with  a  "What 
is  it,  Harry  ?" 

"Mr.  Wilde,"  said  I,  earnestly,  with  my  fin- 
gers upon  his  horse's  mane,  "for  Heaven's  sake, 
tell  me  the  truth  about  Gertrude !  I  have  a  right 
to  ask  it,  for  she  has  promised  to  one  day  become 
my  wife.  W^hat  is  the  matter  with  her?  Con- 
ceal nothing  from  me,  I  entreat  you.  Is  she — is 
she  dangerously  ill?" 

"My  poor  boy,"  said  tiie  doctor,  kindly,  "you 
ask  too  much.  I  would  tell  you  the  truth  about 
Miss  Floyd — at  least,  I  think  I  would — if  I  knew 
it  myself;  but  at  present  I  do  not  know  it.  I 
only  suspect  what  is  the  matter." 

"  And  wliat  is  it  you  suspect  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you  at  another  time,  not  now,  Har- 
ry," answered  he,  evasively.  "Even  my  suspi- 
cions have  as  yet  no  certain  ground,  and  a  doctor 
does  not  like  to  be  made  to  eat  his  own  words, 
you  know.  As  to  tlie  young  lady's  being  danger- 
ously ill,  I  can  be  a  little  explicit.  I  do  not  tiiink 
she  is.  Siie  is  certainly  in  no  immediate  danger. 
Still,  if  matters  do  not  improve  with  her,  the  case 
must  needs  be  very  serious. " 

"And  can  I  do  nothing — nothing,  Mr.  Wilde?" 
cried  I,  imploringly. 

The  doctor  looked  at  me  very  hard,  nursing 
his  chin  in  his  hand ;  then  slowly  shook  his 
head. 

"No,  Harry,  you  can  do  nothing — directly. 
But  if  any  thing  unusual  occurs — if  Miss  Floyd 
should  be  taken  suddenly  ill,  for  instance — then 


j'ou  will  come  to  me  as  fast  as  your  legs  will  car- 
ry you.  It  will  not,  you  will  understand,  be  nec- 
essary for  you  to  wait  to  be  sent  in  that  case." 

"  I  should  think  not,  indeed.  I  will  come  like 
tlie  wind,"  said  I,  eagerly. 

"And  in  the  mean  time,"  continued  Mr.  Wilde, 
"it  may  be  worth  while,  perhaps,  to  take  note, 
so  far  as  you  can,  of  how  the  patient  is  looked 
after.  I  don't  doubt  that  every  care  will  be  taken 
of  her ;  but  JMr.  Alexander,  of  course,  absorbs  a 
good  deal  of  j\Irs.  Eaeburn 's  attention ;  and  it 
may  be  advisable — indeed,  it  may  be  absolutely 
necessary — to  employ  a  nurse.  John  mentions 
sometimes,  you  tell  me,  how  many  hours  his 
mother  has  been  sitting  with  his  uncle.  Well, 
in  such  a  case,,  she  can  not  have  been  with  Miss 
Floyd,  you  know.  Mrs.  Raeburn  thinks,  like 
some  other  ladies  in  her  position,  that  she  can  at- 
tend to  every  thing  and  manage  every  body ;  yet 
there  may  be  neglect  for  all  that.  You  may, 
therefore,  play  the  sensible  part  of  watch-dog  with 
advantage.  If  the  time  should  come  when  you 
may  be  of  greater  service,  I  will  not  fail  to  make 
use  of  you." 

"Thank  you!  thank  you!"  cried  I,  earnestly. 
"You  will  come  every  day  and  see  her,  will  you 
not  ?" 

"Yes,  my  lad,  yes."  He  held  out  his  hand, 
which  was  unusual  with  him,  with  an  encoura- 
ging smile,  and  bade  me  be  of  good  hope.  Yet, 
as  he  rode  away,  I  noticed  that  his  face  grew  very 
grave  again. 

He  came  tlie  next  day,  and  the  next,  for  weeks, 
with  varying  reports  as  to  my  darling.  Some- 
times she  would  rally  considerably,  though  she 
never  became  M'ell  enough  to  come  down  stairs ; 
at  others,  it  was  plain  that  her  progress  was  not 
toward  recovery,  but  toward  that  other  pole  which 
tliose  who  love  the  sufferer  dare  not  name,  but 
the  sense  of  whose  icy  neighborhood  chills  them 
to  the  core. 

In  that  gloomy  house  there  was  not  one  ray  of 
cheer  except  wlien  my  aunt  Eleanor  drove  over 
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to  see  Gertrude,  wliicli  she  Jid  twice  or  thrice, 
ller  words  were  always  words  of  comfort. 

"  Gerty  is  young,  Harry,"  said  she  ;  "  and  she 
M  ill  get  over  tliis.  If  I  could  only  carry  her  off 
Avith  me  to  Stanhrook,  she  would  he  well  in  a 
week." 

But  there  was  no  talk,  even  from  Mr.  Wilde, 
of  moving  Gertrude  now ;  slie  could  not  have 
home  the  exertion,  even  had  it  not  been  the  depth 
of  winter,  as  it  was  by  this  time  become ;  yet  I 
{jiiite  felt  witii  Aunt  Eleanor  that  the  atmosphere 
of  the  Briary  was  enough  to  extinguish  any  one, 
however  vivacious,  let  alone  a  sick  person.  "  My 
dear,  I  believe  it  would  put  out  a  candle — like 
lire-damp,"  said  my  aunt,  whose  forte  was  not 
science ;  "  while  having  that  liorrible  vampire  to 
wait  upon  her  must  be  any  thing  but  conducive 
to  recovery." 

I  watched  tlie  vampire,  according  to  Mr. 
Wilde's  instructions,  but  was  bound  to  confess 
tiiat  she  seemed  very  assiduous  in  her  attentions 
to  Gertrude.  Notiiing,  too,  appeared  to  Mr. 
Wilde  to  be  left  undone  that  sliould  be  done,  or 
tliat  he  had  directed  to  be  so  ;  and  yet  my  heart 
foreboded,  with  ever-menacing  gloom,  that  not- 
withstanding all  this  care,  my  darling  was  pass- 
ing away  from  us.  Another  opinion  had  been 
consulted  without  any  change  being  adopted  in 
tlie  treatment  of  the  case.  Mr.  Wilde  was  doing 
all  he  knew,  and  all  that  science  knew,  for  the 
l)atient,  said  the  new  doctor.  The  issue  was  not 
in  mortal  hands. 

My  nervousness  and  anxiety  grew  so  excessive 
that  I  felt  that  I  myself  was  on  the  brink  of  add- 
ing a  third  to  the  sick-list  at  the  Priory.  My 
appetite  fiiiled  me,  and  sleep  deserted  my  pillow. 
My  brains,  like  my  eyes,  were  ever  on  the  watch. 
At  this  period — it  was  the  day  before  the  second 
quarter  came  round  of  brother  Alec's  annuity  pay- 
ment, and  my  uncle  was  expected  on  the  ensuing 
morning  to  give  the  necessary  certificate — a  cir- 
cumstance so  curious  occurred  that  it  almost 
made  me  fear  that  my  wits  were  failing — tliat  it 
was  the  result  of  an  overwrought  imagination, 
and  not  reality.  I  was  retiring  one  niglit  to  my 
own  room,  leaving  the  attorney  and  John  below- 
stairs  discussing  their  gin-and-water — which,  in 
Mrs.  Eaeburn's  absence,  had  become  a  nightly 
institution  with  them — when,  on  passing  brother 
Alec's  door,  I  perceived  it  to  be  ajar;  the  fire- 
light only  flickered  through  the  crack,  showing 
that  in  all  probability  the  sick  man  was  alone, 
and,  indeed,  I  heard  INIrs.  Raeburn's  voice  speak- 
ing in  low  tones  in  Gertrude's  apartment,  which 
was  opposite.  In  a  general  way,  and  indeed 
throughout  the  daytime,  brotlier  Alec's  room  was 
kept  religiously  guarded,  nor  had  I  been  admit- 
ted to  it  since  the  occasion  I  have  described,  now 
three  months  ago  ;  neither  had  Mr.  Wilde  seen 
liim  throughout  that  time,  during  which  he  had 
been  reported  to  be  much  in  the  same  condition 
as  usual.     Acting  on  a  sudden  impulse,  I  blew 


out  my  candle  and  stepped  into  the  room,  leaving 
the  door  unclosed  behind  me.  All  things  within 
looked  as  when  I  liad  seen  them  last,  except  that 
tlie  chair  in  which  Mrs.  Raeburn  was  used  to  sit 
had  been  removed  from  the  window  to  the  bed- 
side. It  was,  however,  of  course  empty ;  the 
book  only  of  the  indefatigable  watcher  lay  on  the 
seat,  ready  to  be  resumed  when  slie  returned. 
Down  stairs  I  had  never  seen  her  with  a  book, 
except  on  Sundays,  when  slie  had  been  wont  to 
read  family  prayers  in  a  rasping  voice,  before  her 
duties  as  hospital  nurse  had  interfered  with  that 
practice.  Not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard ;  not 
even  the  breathing  of  the  invalid,  whose  form  I 
could  distinctly  perceive,  tiiough  his  fiice  was 
turned  from  me. 

"If  he  were  asleep,"  thought  I,  "I  should 
surely  hear  liim  breathe,"  so  it  could  be  no  harm 
to  speak  to  him. 

"Mr.  Eaeburn,  Mr.  Raeburn," said  I,  softly; 
then,  a  little  louder,  "Mr.  Raeburn,  Mr.  Rae- 
burn !" 

But  Avhether  I  spoke  soft  or  loud,  there  was 
no  reply :  a  cinder  dropping  on  the  hearth,  and 
tliat  clicking  of  the  grate  wiiich  is  always  heard 
where  fire  is  kept  up  continuously,  alone  broke 
the  silence  of  the  sick-room.  My  nerves,  whicli 
had  been  wrought  up  to  a  high  pitch,  began  to 
be  painfully  excited,  and  fearing  I  scarce  knew- 
what,  yet  resolute  to  know  the  worst,  I  touched 
brother  Alec  on  the  shoulder  and  again  called 
iiim  by  his  name.  He  neither  moved  nor  spoke, 
but  the  hoarse  monotonous  voice  of  Chico  sud- 
denly broke  forth  from  some  shadowy  corner  witli 
this  reply,  "Dead,  dead,  dead;  only  think  of 
that!" 

I  did  think  of  it ;  I  had  been  thinking  of  it  all 
along ;  and  the  expression  of  the  thought  thus 
so  eerily  conveyed  brought  the  dews  of  terror  to 
my  forehead.  I  fled  noiselessly  to  my  own  room, 
where  I  lay  aw.ake  for  hours  listening  to  that 
melancholy  refrain,  deadened  by  distance,  yet 
only  too  distinct  to  my  harassed  ear,  and  pictur- 
ing to  myself  that  dumb  and  motionless  figure 
with  the  watcher  by  its  side.  Presently,  wr.king 
from  a  feverish  sleep,  I  heard,  or  thought  I  heard, 
some  movement  beneath  my  bed.  It  could  not 
be  the  bird,  since  he  was  still  repeating  his  sepul- 
chral sing-song  in  the  next  room ;  it  could  not 
be  the  bull-dog,  for  Mrs.  Raeburn  had  sent  him 
away  months  ago,  "to  a  friend  who  could  be 
trusted  to  take  care  of  him;"  in  other  words,  as 
I  slirewdly  suspected,  he  had  been  poisoned. 
For  all  I  know,  up  to  this  hour,  it  might  have 
been  a  mouse ;  but  I  got  up  and  lit  the  candle, 
and  lifted  up  the  valance  of  the  bed.  To  my 
horror,  its  light  flashed  upon  a  coffin !  It  was 
new  and  large,  and  had  an  inscription  in  gilt  let- 
ters on  the  lid,  wliich  I  did  not  stay  to  read, 
but  I  fled  with  trembling  limbs  to  John's  apart- 
ment. I  was  no  coward,  but  my  nerves  were 
altogether  upset,  and  I  had  become  a  prey  to  my 
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own  morbid  imagination.  My  conviction  was 
that  brother  Alec  was  dead,  that  his  coffin  was 
actually  prepared  for  him,  and  that,  somehow  or 
other,  he  had  come  to  his  end  by  foul  means. 

John  himself  looked  scarcely  less  scared  than 
I  when  I  awoke  him  with  this  intelligence,  which 
I  took  no  pains  to  soften  in  expressing  it. 

"  Uncle  Alec  dead !"  ciied  he,  presently,  when 
he  had  got  his  color  back ;  "  that  would  be  a 
pretty  business,  my  good  fellow,  when  he  is  going 
to  draw  his  quarter's  income  this  very  morning. 
You  must  be  out  of  your  mind,  Sheddon  I"' 

"At  all  events,  he  neither  spoke  nor  moved, 
I  tell  you,  when  I  called  him  by  name,  and  even 
shook  him  ;  and  I  am  perfectly  confident  he  was 
not  asleep." 

"  That  is  nothing,"  answered  John,  confident- 
ly ;  "  he  will  sometimes  lie  for  hours  without  tak- 
ing notice  of  any  thing  or  any  body,  then,  all  of 
a  sudden,  he  becomes  quite  himself  again." 

"Let  us  go  into  his  room  and  look  at  him," 
cried  I,  resolutely ;  for  whatever  spectacle  I  might 
behold  there  seemed  preferable  to  that  which  my 
imagination  suggested  ;  besides,  the  presence  of 
ray  companion  gave  me  courage. 

"Certainly  not,"  answered  John,  positively. 
"  Jfy  mother  is  there,  remember,  who  would  cer- 
tainly let  us  know  if  there  was  any  thing  amiss, 
and  who  would  not  like  being  woke  up,  when 
once  she  has  got  to  sleep  in  tiiat  arm-chair,  I 
promise  you.  I'll  come  and  look  at  your  coffin, 
however,  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure." 

I  own  I  was  not  sorry  for  his  escort  as  I  re- 
turned to  my  room,  nor  was  I  the  first  to  lift  that 
valance  again.  "Why,  my  good  fellow,  you 
liave  literally  found  a  mare's  nest  I"  chuckled 
John.  "It's  the  case  that  holds  the  mace  and 
things ;  my  father,  as  you  know,  being  mayor 
this  year." 

John  was  quite  right ;  the  Kirkdale  regalia 
had  been  deposited  under  the  head  of  my  bed, 
for  want  of  a  better  place  of  accommodation  for 
it,  and  it  had  given  me  a  pretty  fright.  Rather 
to  my  astonishment,  however,  John  did  not  rally 
me  about  my  foolish  fears.  "It  was  really 
enough  to  give  you  a  turn,"  said  he,  "with  your 
mind  so  full  of  morbid  ideas  ;  but  I  do  hope  you 
will  now  dismiss  them  for  good  and  all.  I  would 
not  say  any  thing  about  having  gone  into  L'ncle 
Alec's  room,  if  I  were  you ;  my  mother  would 
be  sure  to  reproach  herself — which,  Avith  her,  you 
know,  means  pitching  into  other  people — for  hav- 
ing left  him  alone,  and  with  the  door  open." 

"Very  good,"  said  I;  "then  she  shall  not 
know  any  thing  about  it."  But  at  the  same  time 
I  made  up  my  mind  that  ^Ir.  Wilde  should  know 
all.  Sly  superstitious  fears  (if  such  I  can  call 
them)  were,  however,  allayed  with  the  morning 
light ;  and  before  mid-day  I  had  the  satisfiiction 
of  hearing  from  my  uncle's  lips  that,  though  the 
sick  man  showed  more  of  lethargy  than  on  the 
last  occasion  on  which  he  had  seen  him,  he  look- 


ed by  no  means  like  one  on  tlie  point  of  dissolu- 
tion. 

In  the  afternoon  came  the  doctor,  as  usual, 
and  he,  too,  had  a  somewhat  improved  report  to 
give  of  his  patient.  If  Gertrude  was  not  posi- 
tively better,  she  was  not  worse ;  and  things  had 
now  got  to  that  pass  with  her  that  even  so  much 
of  good  tidings  was  welcome.  Tiie  shadow  of 
coming  evil  seemed  to  lift  from  my  mind  a  little, 
as  the  mist  lifts  from  the  mountain  and  displays 
a  glint  of  sunshine.  I  felt  sufficiently  relieved 
for  the  moment  to  consult  Mr.  Wilde  about  my 
own  health.  I  was  nervous  and  full  of  morbid 
fancies,  I  said ;  and  when  he  asked,  "What  fan- 
cies ?"  I  narrated  my  visit  to  brother  Alec's  cham- 
ber and  its  results.  He  listened  with  great  at- 
tention, which  was  a  sure  sign  with  him  that  the 
matter  appeared  to  be  of  some  importance,  fur 
he,  professionally,  was  very  impatient  of  tiifles. 

"Are  you  quite  sure  you  did  go  into  the  room, 
Sheddon  ?" 

"  Quite  certain  ;  and  also  that  I  touched  tlie 
sick  man's  shoulder." 

"You  mean  the  bedclothes  about  his  shoulder."' 

"Well,  yes  ;  but  he  must  have  felt  me  touch 
him  ;  of  that  I  am  confident,  and  also  little  less 
so  that  he  was  not  asleep."  As  for  the  rest,  I 
allowed  that  I  was  too  excited  and  alarmed  to 
speak  to  details. 

"When  did  you  see  Mr.  Alexander  last?  I 
mean,  before  last  night,"  was  his  next  inquiry. 

"Xot  for  three  months;  none  but  his  o'ati 
family — not  even  the  servants,  and  now,  of  course, 
not  Gertrude — are  admitted  to  his  room.  But 
my  uncle  has  seen  him  this  morning,  and  he  de- 
scribes him  as  no  worse.  He  was  even  able,  al- 
though with  difficulty,  to  sign  the  receipt." 

"  What  receipt?" 

"Oh,  I  forgot;  that  ought  to  be  a  secret; 
however,  it  will  not  be  revealed  by  you,  I  know." 
And  thereupon  I  told  him  about  Jlr.  Baeburn 
the  elder  having  become  a  life  annuitant. 

"That  accounts  for  the  care  that  is  taken  of 
him,  you  see,"  observed  I,  in  conclusion. 

"  I  see,"  said  Mr.  Wilde  ;  but  his  chin  was  in 
his  hand,  and  his  thoughts,  I  could  see,  were  en- 
gaged on  some  other  subject. 

"  And  have  you  had  any  other  morbid  feelings 
or  fancies,  Sheddon  ?" 

"  Nothing  of  any  consequence." 

"I  am  the  best  judge  of  that,  my  lad,"  an- 
swered 3Ir.  Wilde,  gravely.  "Pray  tell  m3  ev- 
ery thing  without  concealment." 

"Well,  the  truth  is,  I  have  been  so  anxious 
and  depressed  about  Gertrude  of  late,  that  I  have 
sometimes  seemed  to  myself  to  be  going  out  of 
my  mind.  I  have  been  in  that  sort  of  state  that 
I  have  scarcely  known  whether  to  trust  my  own 
eyes ;  just  as  in  the  case  of  ]Mr.  Alexander  last 
night." 

"  You  have  seen  something  else,  then  ?  What 
was  it  ?'' 
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"It  wns  sometliing  of  a  very  different  kind, 
yet  equally  strange ;  indeed,  so  miicli  so,  that, 
though  the  occurrence  ha]ipened  in  broad  day- 
light, I  can  scarcely  believe  in  its  reality.  On 
the  morning  of  the  day  before  yesterday,  when 
poor  Gert}-  became  so  niucli  worse,  you  remem- 
ber, I  happened  to  rise  earlier  than  usual,  and 
finding  no  one  in  the  breakfast-room,  I  went  into 
what  is  called  the  library  to  fetch  a  book.  The 
room  is  seldom  or  never  used,  and  only  contains 
one  small  book-case,  which  stands  behind  the 
door.  ^Yhile  looking  over  it  I  heard  a  female 
step  cross  the  hall  and  enter  the  room,  but  con- 
cluding it  to  be  one  of  the  servants  come,  per- 
haps, to  dust  the  fiuniture,  I  did  not  turn  round 
or  give  any  notice  of  my  presence.  Immediately 
afterward  I  heard  a  sort  of  tearing  noise,  and, 
looking  np,  I  perceived  Sirs.  Kaeburn  stooping 
over  the  horse-hair  sofa,  and,  as  I  thought,  pull- 
ing the  hairs  out.     Was  it  not  strange  ?" 

Mr.  Wilde's  expressive  face  was  looking  vol- 
umes of  intense  interest.  "  It  was  very  strange," 
said  he,  moving  to  the  door  of  the  drawing-room 
in  which  we  were,  and  quietly  turning  the  key ; 
"  so  strange  that  I  shoidd  not  like  any  body  but 
myself  to  hear  you  tell  the  tale." 

His  tone  was  so  serious  that  I  knew  at  once  he 
liad  a  doubt  of  my  sanity. 

"  Xo,  Mr.  Wilde,"  said  I,  "  I  know  what  I  am 
saying,  and  also  that  it  is  the  truth.  Tiie  thing 
certainly  haj)pened,  though  to  me,  who  knew  how 
careful  ^Irs.  Kaeburn  is  about  her  furniture,  it 
seemed  inconceivable  tiiat  she  should  thus  de- 
stroy it  with  her  own  hands.  I  waited  quite 
quietly  where  I  was,  for  I  judged  she  would  not 
have  relished  my  being  a  witness  of  such  pro- 
ceedings, and  saw  her  put  about  half  a  pound  of 


the  horse-liair,  as  I  should  judge,  into  her  pocket, 
and  with  it  she  left  the  room,  without  suspecting 
that  it  had  contained  a  spectator.  I  examined 
the  sofii  afterward ;  the  stuffing  had  been  ab- 
stracted from  it  underneath,  but  I  found  the  hole 
through  wiiich  it  had  been  taken.  She  means 
to  make  fishing  tackle  out  of  it,  perhaps,*  or,  at 
all  events,  something  by  which  she  may  turn  an 
honest  penny.  Yet  you  can  not  wonder,  as  I  have 
said,  that  I  scarcely  believed  my  own  eyes." 

Mr.  Wilde  made  no  reply. 

"  Can  I  see  tliis  sofa,  Harry  ?"  asked  he,  in  his 
usual  quiet  tones. 

"  Certainly,"  I  said,  and  led  the  way  into  the 
little  library,  wiiere  my  companion  took  the  same 
precaution  as  before  of  locking  the  door.  Then 
he  knelt  down  under  tlie  sofa  and  examined  it 
carefully. 

"Tliere  has  been  a  cut  here,  and  here,  and 
here,"  observed  he,  "though  they  have  all  been 
neatly  sewn  np  again.  Notice  what  care,  too, 
lias  been  taken  to  distribute  the  loss,  so  that  the 
absence  of  the  stuffing  should  not  be  noticed." 

"That  is  only  what  I  should  have  expected," 
remarked  I.  "  Jlrs.  Eaeburn  is  a  most  econom- 
ical housewife,  and  very  clever  witli  her  fingers." 

"  Not  only  with  her  fingers,  Sheddon,"  return- 
ed Mr.  Wilde,  rising  from  his  knees,  and  looking 
as  grave  as  one  upon  whose  lips  a  prayer  yet 
lingers.  "  She  is  as  cunning  as  the  Eiend  him- 
self; and  yet,  thanks  to  you,  her  wickedness  i.«, 
I  believe,  about  to  be  discovered,  and  she  has  at 
last  been  delivered  into  mv  hands." 


•  Tills  occurrence  happened,  it  must  be  remember- 
ed, years  before  the  period  when  Mrs.  Eaebnrn  might 
have  been  credited  with  making  her  own  frisettes  or 
chignons. — H.  S. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

SIRS,  kaecuen's  bowee. 


Those  words  of  Jlr.  "Wilde,  so  unexpected,  so 
suggestive  of  I  know  not  what  atrocity,  and  spok- 
en with  all  the  severity  of  a  judge  who  is  about 
to  punish,  astounded  me. 

"What  wickedness  has  this  woman  done?" 
cried  I,  the  picture  of  Mrs.  Raeburn's  steadHist 
figure,  sitting  by  brother  Alec's  bed,  recurring 
involuntarily  to  my  mind  once  more  and  filling 
me  with  dark  misgivings. 

"I  will  tell  you,'Sheddon,  but  not  here  nor 
now.  Hush !  what  is  that  ?"  cried  he,  holding 
up  his  hand  for  silence.  "I  bear  a  footstep  in 
tlie  hall." 

I  opened  the  door  a  little,  as  noiselessly  as  I 
could,  and  through  the  chink  beheld  one  af  the 
•servants  carrying  a  covered  plate  up  stairs,  doubt- 
less for  one  of  the  two  sick  folks. 

"I  would  give  much  to  get  that  plate,"  mur- 
mured Mr.  ^Yilde,  wistfully.  "No!  no!  not 
yet,"  added  he,  as  I  was  about  to  rush  out  and 
])0ssess  myself  of  it  at  all  hazards.  "Wait  Ji 
bit." 

"We  heard  the  maid  knock  softly  at  the  door 
of  brother  Alec's  sitting-room.  Immediately  aft- 
erward Mrs.  Raeburn's  step  was  heard  passing 
into  her  room.  She  staid  there  for  a  minute  or 
two,  and  then  returned  to  brother  Alec's  apart- 
ment. "  Remain  here  till  I  come  back,"  ex- 
claimed my  companion.  He  ran  up  stairs  very 
([uickly,  yet  without  noise,  and,  impatient  as  I 
■was  for  his  return,  I  scarcely  missed  him  before 
lie  was  once  more  with  me. 

"You  have  not  got  the  plate  ?"  said  I,  excited- 
ly- 

"I  have  some  of  its  contents,  however,  which 
are  sufficient  for  my  purpose." 

Then  I  saw  he  had  an  envelope  in  his  hand 
filled  with  fragments  of  a  fricasseed  chicken, 
lie  spread  these  out  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and 
taking  a  magnifying-glass  from  his  pocket,  ex- 
amined them  attentively.  As  he  did  so  his  grave 
face  seemed  to  light  up,  not  joyfully,  but  with  a 
sort  of  fierce  exultation. 


"It  is  as  I  suspected,"  I  heard  him  murmur 
below  his  breath. 

' '  What  have  you  suspected  ?  What  hare  you 
found?"  inquired  I. 

"Oh,  nothing," said  he,  quietly,  "except  that 
the  pepper  is  rather  too  coarse  and  large." 

"Great  Heaven  !"  cried  I,  alarmed  more  even 
than  before  by  the  bitter  irony  of  his  tone,  "you 
don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  any  one  is  being  poi- 
soned in  this  house?"' 

"  God  forbid,  my  dear  Sheddon,"  answered  my 
companion,  earnestly.  "I  have  discovered  some- 
thing, it  is  true,  but  nothing  that  you  can  even 
guess  at.  What  it  is  must  not  be  revealed  to 
any  one  at  present.  If  you  knew  wliat  I  know, 
others  in  this  house  would  read  the  secret  in  your 
fiice  ;  and  they  must  not  read  it." 

"But  what  can  I  do,  Mr.  Wilde?  I  feel  I 
must  do  something,  or  I  shall  go  mad.  You  have 
hinted  at  too  much  not  to  tell  me  all." 

"You  shall  hear  all  in  good  time,  my  dear 
lad ;  but  at  present,  beyond  all  things,  it  is  nec- 
essary for  you  to  be  calm.  When  I  asked  of  yon 
the  other  day  to  keep  a  watch  upon  Mrs.  Rae- 
burn's actions,  I  noticed  that  though,  since  it 
was  for  Gertrude's  sake,  you  did' consent,  it 
brought  the  color  to  your  cheeks,  as  if  you  would 
have  said,  'Does  this  man  wish  me  then  to  be  a 
spy  ?'  I  have  now  to  ask  you  to  do  something — 
not  dangerous,  nor  difficult ;  for,  if  that  were  all, 
you  would  not  hesitate,  but  at  which  your  sense 
of  honor  will  still  more  revolt.  Is  it  possible, 
Sheddon,  think  you,  between  now  and  dusk  for 
you  to  gain  admittance  to  Mrs.  Raeburn's  room 
without  being  perceived  by  any  one,  and  to  search 
it  thoroughly  ?" 

"It  is  possible,  no  doubt,"  said  I;  "but  un- 
less I  am  convinced  that  there  is  a  justification 
for  such  a  course — " 

"There  is  not  only  justification,  lad,"  inter- 
rupted Mr.  Wilde,  earnestly,  "but  a  necessity; 
it  is  the  only  certain  and  immediate  means  time 
I  can  think  of  for  averting  from  this  house  a  very 
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terrible  catastrophe.  Tliat  astounds  you,  as  well  | 
it  may,  but  it  is  nevertheless  the  fact.  I  ara  not 
one  to  speak  idle  words ;  but  if  you  have  not 
suflScient  confidence  in  me  to  do  my  bidding,  I 
must  employ  other  agents  less  fastidious  but  also 
less  secure.  Jlrs.  Raebum's  room  shall  be  search- 
ed before  tlie  sun  sets ;  on  that  I  am  resolved. 
It  rests  witli  you  whether  that  search  shall  be 
made  by  strangers,  which  must  needs  cause  a 
public  scandal,  or  by  yourself,  which  will  be 
known  to  me  alone." 

"I  will  search  it,  Mr,  Wilde!"  exclaimed  I, 
with  desperation,  "since  it  needs  must  be  so. 
But  what  am  I  to  look  for?"' 

"  I  can  not  tell  you  that  for  certain,"  was  the 
unexpected  reply.  "It  will,  I  think,  be  some 
shai-p  instrument.  No  weapon,"  added  he,  per- 
ceiving that  I  shuddered,  "yet  something  that 
will  seem  as  much  out  of  place  in  a  lady's  room 
as  any  weapon." 

I  nodded  iu  acquiescence,  though  I  did  not 
understand  him,  and  was  too  thunder-struck  to 
speak. 

"  Search  the  room  thoroughly,"  he  continued, 
"  and  if  you  find  this  thing,  bring  it  to  my  house 
after  dark ;  but,  at  all  events,  come  thither  to- 
night without  letting  any  one  suspect  you  of  do- 
ing so.     Then,  lad,  you  shall  know  all." 

Witli  that  be  left  the  room  abruptly  and  with- 
o>it  another  word.  Ere  I  had  recovered  from 
the  astonishment  caused  by  his  request,  or  began 
to  regret  ray  promise  to  perform  it,  he  had  quit- 
ted the  house,  and  I  heard  the  ring  of  his  horse's 
hoofs  upon  the  wintry  ground.  In  what  a  ter- 
rible position  did  I  find  myself  I  That  Jlr.  Wilde 
was  a  sagacious,  as  well  as  a  thoroughly  honest, 
gentleman,  I  was  well  convinced ;  but  what  if 
bis  sagacity  should  in  this  case  be  mistaken? 
Nothing  miglit  be  amiss,  perhaps,  after  all ;  and, 
even  if  it  were,  it  was  possible  that  Mrs.  Eaebuvn 
might  not  be  tlie  off"ender.  Yet  I  had  pledged 
myself  to  steal,  like  a  thief,  into  that  lady's  room 
— she  being  my  hostess — and  peep  and  pry  until 
I  had  found  something  which  indeed  miglit  be 
tliere,  but  which  seemed  about  as  likely  to  be 
so  as  an  electric  machine  or  a  windmill.  Still 
those  words,  "  It  is  the  onl\-  certain  and  immedi- 
ate means  of  averting  from  tliis  house  a  very  ter- 
rible catastrophe,"  coming  from  the  lips  of  such 
a  man  as  Mr.  Wilde,  had  too  tremendous  a  sig- 
nificance to  be  set  aside  by  any  considerations 
of  my  personal  dignity.  The  sense,  too,  of  some 
foul  play  in  connection  witli  brother  Alec  still 
haunted  me,  and  gave  gr.avity  to  his  words.  Be-' 
sides,  I  had  undertaken  the  matter,  and  there 
was  now  nothing  for  me  but  to  go  through  with 
it.  Luncheon  had  long  been  over.  The  attor- 
ney and  his  son  were  in  the  office ;  the  servants 
were  all  below-stairs ;  Mrs.  Raeburn,  I  knew, 
was  in  close  attendance  upon  her  brother-in-law ; 
the  opportunity  was  as  good  now  as  it  would  ever 
be.     ^Moreover,  the  more  I  thought  about  the 


enterprise  the  less  I  liked  it — like  a  bather  who 
stands  shivering  on  the  river-brink — and  there- 
fore I  judged  it  best  to  set  about  it  at  once. 
Listening  cautiously  in  the  hall,  then,  and  hear- 
ing no  one  stirring  on  the  floor  above,  I  ran  soft- 
ly up  stairs,  and  instead,  as  usual,  of  making  for 
my  own   apartment,  darted  into   that  chamber 
which  was  always  called  Mrs.  Raeburn's,  although, 
I  suppose,  in  law  at  least,  the  attorney  might 
have  had  some  common  claim  to  it.     He  had  a 
dressing-room,  however,  of  about  five  feet   by 
four,  that  was  all  his  own,  and  which  communi- 
cated with  the  bedroom  on  the  north  side,  as  did 
Gertrude's  apartment  on  the  east ;  though  that, 
of  course,  had  also  a  door  of  its  own,  which  open- 
ed upon  the  passage.     This  latter  was  now  used 
only  by  the  servants,  Sirs.  Eaeburn  invariably 
visiting  the  sick  girl  through  the  former  means 
of  communication.     She  had,  I  conjectured,  just 
been  to  see  her  patient ;  and  there  was,  therefore, 
small  probability  of  her  return   for  some  little 
time;  still,  the  idea  of  it  alarmed  me  to  the  last 
degree.     Hitherto  I  had  never  feared  her,  be- 
cause I  had  had  nothing  to  reproach  myself  witli, 
and  was  free  to  entertain  my  own  opinion  of  her 
demerits ;  but  in  the  present  case  I  felt  no  such 
independence.     Whatever  wicked   schemes  she 
might  be  devising   with  respect  to  her  invalid 
guest,  I  had  m^'self  no  knowledge  of  them,  and, 
if  discovered,  would  be  utterly  without  excuse 
for  my  most  discreditable  position.     As  I  enter- 
ed the  room,  and  softly  closed  the  door  behind 
me,  I  found,  to  my  horror,  that  it  was  already 
occupied.     Before  me  stood  a  human  form,  in  a 
crouching  attitude,  and  with  features  expressing 
the  greatest  discomfiture  and  dismay.     I  started, 
and  it  started  too,  when  I  perceived  that  it  was 
but  the  counterfeit  presentment  of  myself  in  the 
tall  pier-glass  which  had  so  often  reflected  ]\Irs. 
Eaeburn's  stately  form.     If  it  had  been  that  lady 
herself,  she  might  have  knocked  me  down  witli 
a  feather ;    and  it  was  quite  probable  that  she 
would  have  done  so,  but  with  some  much  more 
formidable  weapon.     There  was  a  large  club  in 
the  corner  of  the  room  which  would  have  served 
such  a  purpose  to  a  nicety ;    the  attorney  had 
shown  it  to  me,  on  one  occasion,  as  his  "seda- 
tive" for  burglars,  it  being  heavily  loaded  at  the 
knob  with  lead.     The  other  objects  of  furaiture 
were  of  the  same  kind  as  I  had  seen  elsewhere 
in  "  best  bedrooms."    Besides  the  pier-glass  there 
was  a  handsome  mirror,  let  into  the  wardrobe, 
which  g.ive  me  another  "turn"  as  I  passed  by  it. 
I  searched  that  wardrobe  thoroughly,  pausing 
every  moment  to  listen  for  a  footfall,  just  as  oth- 
er young  gentlemen  do,  I  suppose,  when  engaged 
in  their  first  burglary.     Not  a  sound  was  to  be 
heard  in  the  passage,  nor  from  Gertrude's  room, 
which,  indeed,  was  shut  off  with  a  baize  door  be- 
sides the  ordinary  one.     I  even  climbed  a  chair, 
and  swept  the  top  of  the  wardrobe  with  my  hand. 
It  was  singularly  free  from  the  dust  that  general- 
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ly  collects  in  such  a  place ;  for  if  Mrs.  Raeburn 
was  deficient  in  the  first  of  virtues — godliness — 
she  had  reason  to  boast  herself,  in  all  matters  of 
thehouse,of  the  second— cleanliness — as  her  serv- 
ants knew  to  their  cost.  I  peeped  over  the  can- 
opy of  the  four-post  bedstead,  taking  as  much 
care  to  erase  the  impression  of  my  foot  upon  the 
bedclothes  as  an  Indian  who  has  foes  after  him 
on  the  war-trail.  Then  I  examined  every  cup- 
board, pigeon-hole,  and  drawer. 

No  matter  what  I  found — it  was  not  what  I 
sought.  I  became  for  the  first  time  acquainted 
with  many  articles  of  a  lady's  toilet,  which  it 
would  be  a  breach  of  confidence  to  the  sex  to  al- 
lude to  more  particularly;  but  though  some  of 
them  were  very  curious,  not  one  could,  by  the 
liveliest  imagination,  be  assimilated  to  an  instru- 
ment that  "would  seem  as  much  out  of  place  in 
a.  lady's  room  as  any  weapon." 

Throughout  these  investigations,  terror,  lest  I 
should  be  discpvered  by  the  proprietress  of  the 
apartment,  made  my  limbs  tremble  and  my  heart 
go  pitapat.  Still  I  went  through  with  the  whole 
disgraceful  business  as  conscientiously  as  though 
animated  by  the  glow  of  duty.  I  even  turned 
up  the  carpet  at  the  corners,  and  looked  under 
that.  It  was  all  to  no  purpose ;  I  had  evidently 
been  sent  on  a  fool's  errand.  Convinced  of  this, 
it  struck  me  that  I  would  leave  the  room  by  means 
of  the  dressing-closet,  since,  if  observed  in  that 
l)roceeding,  I  might  make  up  some  kind  of  ex- 
planation, however  feeble,  to  account  for  it.  It 
would  be,  anyhow,  more  easy  to  frame  an  excuse 
I'or  being  found  in  the  attorney's  private  apart- 
ment than  in  that  of  his  wife.     I  therefore  took 


that  course.  Mr.  Raeburn's  dressing-room  was 
a  very  comfortless  one,  not  boasting  even  of  a 
carpet,  and  there  was  a  conspicuous  absence  of 
the  neatness  so  remarkable  in  the  larger  room. 
Its  master,  I  knew,  hated  to  have  any  of  the  pa- 
pers in  his  office  dusted  or  displaced,  and  here, 
also,  were  the  evidences  of  this  characteristic. 
The  floor  was  strewed  with  boots  and  books. 
The  plain  deal  shelves  that  lined  the  walls  were 
filled — the  lower  with  clothes,  the  higher  ones 
with  tape-tied  papers.  The  latter,  to  judge  by 
the  layers  of  dust  about  them,  had  been  untouch- 
ed for  years.  I  mounted  the  only  chair  there 
was,  and  i-an  my  eye  over  these  things.  At  the 
corner  of  the  topmost  shelf  the  dust  did  not  lie  so 
thick  in  one  place,  but  had  been  swept  off  as 
though  by  the  passage  of  some  object,  probably 
the  owner's  hand.  And  here,  behind  the  papers, 
there  was  a  something  wrapped  up  in  chamois 
leather,  which,  when  I  touched  it,  rattled  with  a 
metallic  sound. 

I  trembled,  but  no  longer  with  apprehensions 
upon  mj'  own  account.  A  thrill  of  horror-^born 
of  the  conviction  that  Mr.  Wilde  had  not  set  me 
on  this  search  for  naught ;  that  I  held  in  my 
hand  the  evidence  of  some  desperate  purpose, 
perhaps  even  of  some  dark  crime  in  which  my 
hostess  was  engaged — ran  through  my  frame. 
I  scarcely  needed  the  testimony  of  my  eyes  when, 
as  I  turned  back  the  covering  of  soft  leathei', 
they  fell  upon  a  delicate  instrument  of  steel, 
which,  though  shaped  like  a  chopping  machine, 
was  of  such  microscopic  dimensions  that  it 
could  have  chopped  no  meat,  but  only  food  for 
fairies  I 
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Small  as  the  instrument  was  of  which  I  had 
so  fortunately  possessed  mvself,  just  as  my  quest 
seemed  Iio])eless,  its  shape  did  not  admit  of  being 
jilaced  in  the  pocket ;  I  huddled  it  np,  therefore, 
i!S  well  as  I  could,  in  the  breast  of  my  coat,  and 
fled  down  stairs  into  tiie  library,  wliere  I  conceal- 
ed it,  until  the  already  deepening  dusk  of  even- 
ing should  permit  me  to  carry  it  unperceived  to 
jNIr.  Wilde's.  To  my  own  room  I  positively  did 
not  dare  remove  it,  since  tiiat  would  have  neces- 
sitated my  passing  brother  Alec's  apartment,  in 
one  of  which  I  knew  Jlrs.  Eaeburn  to  be.  It 
was  not  fear  that  I  now  experienced  in  regard  to 
iier — if  wiiat  tiie  doctor  had  hinted  was  correct, 
I  had  discovered  the  proof  of  something  which 
should  put  her  in  fear  of  me  rather — but  a  cer- 
tain loathing  and  abhorrence,  begotten  partly  of 
my  original  dislike  of  her,  and  partly  of  the  re- 
membrance of  that  scene  of  the  previous  night  in 
the  sick  man's  room,  for  the  terrors  of  which  I 
someliow  held  her  accountable. 

As  soon  as  it  grew  dark  I  left  the  Priory,  tak- 
ing the  instrument  with  me  just  as  it  was,  but 
well  concealed  in  the  folds  of  my  winter  cloak. 

"You  have  found  it?"  were  ]\Ir.  "Wilde's  first 
eager  woi'ds,  when  we  were  left  alone  together 
in  his  parlor.  "It  was  a  chopping  machine, 
very  small,  and  of  sharpest  steel,  v.-as  it  not?'' 

"Yon  have  described  it  as  well  as  if  you  had 
seen  ir,"  said  I,  producing  it  fiom  my  cloak. 
He  looked  as  jilcased  as  a  child  who  has  guessed 
a  riddle. 

"And  yet  there  are  some  people,  Sheddon, 
who  scoff  at  science !"  exclaimed  he,  vehemently ; 
"who  tell  us  that  the  Creator,  who  has  endowed 
man  v.ith  intelligence,  is  averse  to  its  exercise, 
even  in  His  own  behalf.  lie  has  helped  us  in 
this  search,  no  doubt ;  but  unless  a  miracle  had 
been  vouchsafed  to  us,  how,  witiiout  yonder  book, 
should  I  have  ever  suspected  the  means  by  which 
this  crime  was  to  have  been  consummated,  and 
thereby  been  able  to  avert  it  ?" 

1  was  whollv  unable  to  account  for  this  out- 


burst, which  had  relation,  doubtless,  to  that  dif- 
ference of  opinion  in  religious  matters  that  had 
lost  Mr.  Wilde  his  intended  wife,  and  with  which 
I  did  not  till  afterward  become  acquainted ;  but 
at  that  moment  I  was  onh-  curious  to  discover 
the  matter  which  I  myself,  though  as  a  mere  in- 
strument, had  brought  to  so  successful  an  issue. 

"  I  know  nothing  as  yet, remember,  Mr.  Wilde, 
of  any  crime,"  pleaded  I.  "You  promised  me 
to  tell  all — " 

"I  will,  I  will,  lad  ;  but  stay  one  moment;"' 
he  rang  the  bell  for  his  servant.  "  Go  to  the 
Infirmary,  and  take  this  note  to  nurse  Hopkius 
— the  woman  who  came  down  from  town  last 
week ;  and  in  the  mean  time  leave  orders  that, 
until  she  arrives,  we  are  not  to  be  disturbed  by 
any  body.  It  is  a  long  story,  Sheddon,  that  I 
have  to  tell  you,  and  one  that  must  needs  have 
no  listener — as  I  hope — beside  yourself ;  if  others 
force  me  to  make  it  public,  it  will  be  at  their  own 
peril,  and  I  think  they  are  too  wise.  Xot  anoth- 
er day,  not  another  hour,  at  all  events,  shall  Miss 
Floyd's  life  be  risked,  to  save  them  from  the  gal- 
lows." 

"  Gertrude's  life  be  risked !"  repeated  I,  in  hor- 
ror. "Is  it  her  life,  then,  that  is  menaced? 
Until  this  moment  I  deemed  that  this  foul  play, 
at  which  you  hinted,  was  directed  against  Jlr. 
Alexander!" 

"I  know  it,"  was  my  companion's  quiet  re- 
joinder ;  "and  finding  your  suspicions  take  that 
channel,  I  did  not  divert  them  to  the  true  one. 
If  you  had  thought  it  possible,  nay,  probable,  as 
I  have  done  for  months,  that  Gertrude  Floyd, 
the  being  most  dear  to  you  on  earth,  was  being 
done  to  death  slowly,  but  certainly,  by  the  hand 
of  her  own  relative  and  hostess,  yet  without  one 
grain  of  proof  to  support  such  a  charge — life  un- 
der that  roof  would  have  been  intolerable,  im- 
possible, for  you  ;  yet  it  was  necessary,  you  see, 
that  you  should  remain  there,  and  by  doing  so 
the  crime,  though  late,  still  in  time  has  been  dis- 
covered, and  the  catastrophe  averted." 
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"You  are  sure  that  it  is  in  time,  j\rr.  WiUle?" 
interrupted  I,  passionutely ;  "  tliat  the  precious 
moments  arc  not  being  wasted,  even  now,  while 
we  are  speaking?" 

"I  am  quite  sure,  my  dear  lad.  Without  tliis 
talisman  here" — he  pointed  to  the  macliine — "the 
wicked  witch  lias  no  power  to  work  her  will,  nor 
will  she  discover  its  loss  until  she  is  rendered  in 
all  other  respects  powerless.  Listen  then,  with- 
out fear,  to  a  story  that,  indeed,  is  grim  enough, 
but  which  can  now  have  no  tragical  termination. 

"When  I  was  first  consulted,  nearly  a  year 
ago,  by  Miss  Floyd,  there  were  circumstances  in 
her  case,  though  I  made  no  mention  of  them  at 
the  time,  which  puzzled  me  exceedingly ;  her 
symptoms,  tliough  common  enough  in  some  re- 
spects, suggested,  in  others,  those  produced  by 
the  presence  of  some  irritant  poison.  Tliese, 
however,  were  in  a  very  incipient  stage,  and  on 
the  ])atient's  removal,  at  my  recommendation,  to 
Stanbrook,  they  disappeared  almost  immediately. 
This  rapid  recovery,  which  you  all  hailed  with 
such  natural  delight,  was  by  no  means  satisfac- 
tory to  me.  Had  her  ailment  been  of  an  ordi- 
nary description,  she  would  have  more  gradually 
become  convalescent,  whereas,  if  it  were  caused 
by  some  noxious  drug  or  other  substance,  the  ad- 
ministration of  which  had  been  intermitted,  she 
would  probably  have  recovered  at  once,  as  in  fact 
slie  did.  The  nature  of  Mr.  Alexander  Eae- 
burn's  illness  became  such  as  to  give  me  no  fur- 
ther excuse  for  attendance  on  him  on  his  return 
to  the  Prior}',  which  removed  Miss  Floyd  from 
under  my  professional  eye.  However,  since  I 
heard  nothing  of  a  relapse  in  her  case,  I  had  be- 
gun to  think  I  had  been  mistaken  in  my  ideas 
regarding  it,  until  about  five  montiis  ago,  when 
you  requested  me  again  to  visit  her,  since  she 
complained  of  the  same  ailments,  when  my  sus- 
])icions  at  once  re-asserted  themselves,  and  with 
i-enewed  vigor.  I  must  tell  you,  too,  that  they 
had  even  then  a  living  object ;  they  had  original- 
ly been  turned  toward  Mrs.  Kaeburn,  by  certain 
vague  expressions  dropped  from  her  brother-in- 
law's  lips  at  Stanbrook,  and  which,  under  other 
circumstances,  I  should  probably  have  set  down 
as  one  of  tlie  vagaries  of  a  waning  brain.  '  When 
I  am  gone,'  he  once  observed  to  me,  '  take  care 
of  Gerty.' " 

"  He  used  the  very  same  words,  Mr.  Wilde,  to 
me," cried  I,  "and  at  about  the  same  time." 

"Very  likely,  though  to  one  in  your  position 
they  were  more  natural,  and  would,  therefore, 
have  less  significance.  It  was  then  that  the  poor 
old  man  began  to  feel  that  his  intelligence  was 
departing  from  him,  and  he  wished  probably, 
M'hile  it  still  remained  with  him,  to  give  us  warn- 
ing of  the  danger  that  menaced  his  favorite." 

"  But  how  could  he  have  known  the  danger?" 

"He  did  not  know  it,  but  he  had,  doubtless, 
reasons  unknown  to  us  for  vaguely  suspecting  k. 
In  the  first  place,  he  hated  his  sisrer-in-law,  and 


believed  her  capable  (as  I  do)  of  committing  any 
atrocity ;  and  secondly,  seeing  him  growing  dny 
by  day  into  his  second  childhood,  slie  was  per- 
haps more  imprudent  in  expressing  her  feelings 
toward  Gertrude ;  at  all  events,  he  had  discov- 
ered them  to  be  hostile  ;  and  he  knew  that,  after 
his  own  demise,  his  brother  Mark  would  be  her 
heir  at  law." 

"That  is  true,"  cried  I,  a  flood  of  light  seem- 
ing here  to  pour  in  upon  me.  "He  doubtless 
feared  foul  play  for  her,  since,  when  speaking  of 
himself,  before  he  had  made  his  will,  he  told  me 
with  his  own  lips  that  he  durst  not  pass  a  night 
at  the  Priory  under  the  same  roof  as  Mrs.  Kae- 
burn wliile  her  husband  was  his  heir." 

"  Tlie  vague  words  dropped  by  Mvs.  Eaeburn," 
continued  IMr.  Wilde,  "fell,  in  my  case,  upon 
ears  prepared  for  them ;  and  my  suspicions  ripen- 
ed to  certainty  when  you  came  to  me  with  the 
news  of  jMiss  Floyd"s  second  seizure.  I  felt  con- 
vinced in  my  own  mind  that  there  was  some  evil 
agency  at  work,  not  resident  in  her  own  consti- 
tution, and  I  recognized  the  agent  in  Mrs.  Rae- 
burn.  You  remember  how  I  bade  you  watch 
that  woman,  under  pretense  of  convincing  our- 
selves that  Miss  Floyd  received  sufficient  atten- 
tion at  her  hands ;  whereas  I  really  feared  lest 
her  hostess  should  pay  her  a  too-assiduous  serv- 
ice. In  particular,  my  suspicion  was — and  it  has 
been  confirmed — that  Mrs.  Eaeburn  prepared  her 
meals." 

"That  very  idea  crossed  my  own  mind, "ex- 
claimed I,  excitedly ;  "yet,  when  I  expressed  it 
to  yourself  this  afternoon,  you  positively  afBrmeJ 
it  to  be  groundless." 

"You  asked  me  if  any  one  was  being  poison- 
ed, Sheddon,"  answered  my  companion,  gravely, 
"and  I  told  you  that  that  was  not  the  case ;  nor 
was  it  so.  If  it  had  been  so,  I  shoidd  have  dis- 
covered it  long  ago.  Neither  myself,  however, 
nor  the  doctor  from  London,  whom,  as  you  know, 
I  compelled  them  to  send  for,  could  come  to  any 
definite  conclusion  on  the  matter.  We  knew 
only  that  the  patient  was  growing  worse  and 
worse  without  any  adequate  cause.  The  tests 
which  I  applied  with  the  view  of  discovering  the 
precise  nature  of  the  disease  all  failed.  I  read 
again  every  work  tliat  bore  upon  the  subject  of 
irritant  poisons,  without  getting  any  clew  to  the 
mystery ;  and  among  tliem  I  read  this  book." 

Here  he  took  down  a  small  volume  of  some 
antiquity  from  the  book-shelf,  and  opened  it  at  a 
place  which  he  had  marked. 

"  Tliis  is  a  scientific  treatise  upon  Toxicology, 
written  too  long  ago  to  be  of  much  service,  but 
it  contains  an  appendix  which  will  never  grov/ 
out  of  date,  since  its  contents  are  obtained  direct 
from  tlie  great  store-house  of  human  nature, 
which,  like  the  Creator  himself,  is  the  same  yes- 
terday, to-day,  and  to-morrow.  The  author  nar- 
rates in  it  certain  professional  experiences  of  his 
own,  one  of  which  has  an  especial  interest  for 
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ourselves  at  this  moment.  He  describes  how  a 
certain  person  attempted  the  life  of  a  rich  man 
by  '  chopping  horse-hair  exceedingly  small  and 
mixing  it  with  his  food.'  You  see  now  that  this 
has  been  the  device  piirsned  with  respect  to  poor 
Miss  Floyd.  I  myself  only  realized  it  a  few 
liours  ago,  when  your  mention  of  having  seen  Mrs. 
Raeburn  taking  the  horse-hair  out  of  the  sofa 
at  once  reminded  me  of  this  anecdote,  and  placed 
me  on  the  right  track.  Yonder  piece  of  chick- 
en, part  of  wliat  was  intended  for  ^liss  Floyd's 
mid-day  meal,  was  sprinkled  witli  horse-hair,  as 
my  microscojie  revealed.  She  was  sleeping  when 
I  took  it  from  her  room,  into  wliich  I  had  just 
seen  it  taken  by  JMrs.  Kaeburn's  hands.  If  fur- 
ther proof  were  needed,  here  is  horse-hair  upon 
tlie  very  instrument  itself,  with  respect  to  which 
long  impunity  has,  doubtless,  made  her  careless. 
The  hand  of  constant  crime,  like  that  of  labor, 
loses  its  'dainty  sense.'" 

Tiius  spoke  Mr.  "Wilde,  with  all  the  calmness 
of  one  pursuing  a  philosophical  investigation, 
while  horror  seemed  to  be  fi-eezing  the  very  mar- 
row of  my  bones.  His  own  nature  was  stirred 
to  its  very  deptlis  with  indignation,  but,  as  he 
afterward  explained  to  me,  he  feigned  this  stoical 
calm  for  my  own  sake,  for  my  nerves,  already 
shattered  by  the  events  of  tlie  past  night,  were  in 
no  state  for  the  reception  of  such  a  ])iece  of  in- 
telligence, though  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
avoid  making  me  his  confidant. 

"Why  do  we  lose  time?"  cried  I,  rousing  my- 
self with  an  effort  as  from  some  hideous  dream, 
and  springing  to  my  feet.  "  Why  not  warn  Ger- 
trude at  once  ?  Why  not  ari-est  tiiis  wicked  wom- 
an ?" 

"For  many  reasons,  my  good  lad,"  was  the 
quiet  reply,  "  but  maiidy  for  Gertrude's  sake. 
Should  she  come  to  know,  in  her  present  debil- 
itated condition,  that  she  has  been  tended  for 
months  by  one  who,  in  the  person  of  her  friend 
and  hostess,  was  dooming  her  to  death,  the  sliock 
might  destroy  l.er  altogether.  Do  not  suppose,  my 
dear  lad,  that  I  am  indifferent  to  your  distress 
and  anxiety,"continued  my  companion,  layinghis 
hand  upon  my  shoulder,  and  speaking  very  kind- 
ly; "my  solicitude  for  this  dear  young  lady  is 
only  second  to  your  owh.  Have  confidence  in 
me  as  heretofore,  and,  believe  me,  all  shall  be 
well.  For  the  present,  Miss  Floyd  is  safe,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  one  will  be  here  in  whom  I  have 
implicit  trust,  and  who  will  henceforth  take  her 
in  sole  charge.  There  is  tiie  door-bell ;  she  is 
here." 

A  middle-aged,  grave-looking  female,  v/hom 
iMr.  Wilde  addressed  as  Mrs.  Hopkins,  was  pres- 
ently ushered  into  the  room, 

"The  situation,"  said  he,  "  of  which  I  told  you 


as  likely  to  offer  itself  is  now  at  your  service. 
You  have  made  the  preparations  of  which  I  wrote, 
and  are  ready  to  accept  it  ?" 

"At  once.  Sir." 

"  This  is  a  rare  and  valuable  specimen  of  wom- 
ankind, Harry,"  observed  the  doctor,  smiling, 
"  who  never  uses  four  words  when  three  will  do. 
Go  down  stairs,  ]Mrs.  Hopkins,  for  five  minutes, 
and  then  I  will  give  you  your  instructions." 

When  the  nurse  was  gone  the  doctor  sat  down 
and  wrote  a  letter,  during  which  I  waited  very 
impatiently,  for  it  seemed  to  me  monstrous  tliat 
he  should  waste  time  in  correspondence  at  such 
a  crisis. 

"Whom  on  earth  are  you  writing  to,  Mr. 
Wilde  ?"  inquired  I  at  last. 

"To  Mrs.  Raeburn." 

"To  Mrs.  Raeburn!"  echoed  T,  almost  as 
much  disgusted  as  surprised.  "  How  is  it  pos- 
sible you  can  do  that  ?" 

"  It  is  a  mere  act  of  civility,  Slieddon.  I  am 
about  to  return  her  this  chopping  machine,  by 
favor  of  Jlrs.  Hopkins,  a  hospital  nurse,  who  will 
be  henceforth  placed  in  sole  cliarge  of  my  pa- 
tient. Miss  Gertrude  Floyd.  IMrs.  Raeburn  is  far 
too  clever  not  to  appreciate  at  once  the  entire 
situation  ;  but  I  have  added  a  hint  to  the  ef- 
fect that  she  must  leave  this  place  witliin  twenty- 
four  hours.  I  do  not  spare  her  on  her  own  ac- 
count, you  may  be  sure ;  but  there  is  no  middle 
course  between  this  method  of  proceeding  and 
the  calling  in  of  the  police,  which  would  mean 
ruin  and  shame  to  the  innocent  as  well  as  the 
guilty.  And  now,  my  lad,  do  you  go  back  home 
with  an  easy  mind,  for  it  is  just  as  well  that  you 
should  be  at  the  Priory  when  IMrs.  Hopkins  ar- 
rives there,  to  see  what  conies  of  it." 

"  But  what  will  come  of  it?"  inquired  I,  anx- 
iously.    "  I  mean  as  respects  INIrs.  Raeburn  ?" 

"  That  is  her  look-out,"  answered  jMr.  Wilde, 
sternly.  "  Within  the  next  twenty-four  hours 
her  fate  is  in  her  own  hands ;  after  that,  if  she 
has  not  complied  with  my  demand,  slie  must 
take  the  consequences,  which  she  will  be  able  to 
estimate  better  than  you  or  I.  Stop !  tliere  is 
one  thing  more,  Siieddon,  in  which  I  shall  have 
to  trust  to  your  discretion.  If  Miss  Floj'd  re- 
quires professional  aid — of  which  there  is  little 
chance,  however — you  will  of  course  at  once  send 
for  me ;  but  if  IMrs.  Raeburn  should  need  a  doc- 
tor, let  some  one  else  be  sent  for.  Do  you  un- 
derstand ?" 

I  nodded,  thinking  in  my  simplicity  that  his 
meaning  was  that  his  indignation  against  this 
woman  was  such  that  he  could  not  trust  himself 
even  to  minister  professional!}'  to  her  needs ; 
then,  throwing  my  cloak  about  mc,  I  ran  home 
by  the  shortest  way. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


NEMESIS. 


I  ENTERED  tliG  Piioiy  tliroiigh  tlie  door  that 
opened  into  the  garden,  and  unobserved  by  anv 
of  its  inmates.  Indeed,  of  late  months  no  notice 
was  taken  of  any  one's  comings  and  goings  be- 
low"-stairs,  of  which  at  one  time  ilrs.  Eaeburn's 
lynx  eyes  had  been  so  observant.  All  her  watch- 
ing, all  her  solicitude,  were  now  monopolized  by 
her  two  patients ;  and  as  to  the  attorney  and 
John,  they  had  never  given  themselves  any  trou- 
ble about  domestic  affairs.  The  seiwants'  offices 
were  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  establishment, 
so  that  when  I  did  not  happen  to  be  at  my  desk, 
the  whole  ground-floor,  save  the  office,  was,  as 
it  were,  in  my  sole  occupation.  AYiiat  showed, 
among  other  things,  the  absence  of  supervision 
in  the  establishment  was,  that,  though  the  dusk 
was  now  far  advanced,  the  lamp  in  the  hall  was 
not  lit.  A  light,  however,  streamed  from  the 
door  of  brother  Alec's  sitting-room,  which  stood 
ajar,  doubtless  so  that  Sirs.  Eaeburn,  who  was 
sitting  there,  might  hear  the  least  summons  from 
Gertrude's  chamber.  Jly  darling  was  probably 
still  asleep,  and  since  Jlr.  Wilde  had  given  di- 
lections  that  she  should  never  be  disturbed  from 
slumber,  this  woman  was  waiting  for  her  to 
jiwake  tliat  she  might  administer  her  food — with 
the  seeds  of  death  in  it.  How  eerie  and  terrible 
it  all  seemed  I  I  almost  wished  that  llr.  Wilde 
had  adopted  the  alternative  of  which  he  had 
spoken,  and  sent  the  guardian  of  the  law  at  once 
into  that  house  of  crime  to  purge  it.  But  the 
•wise  doctor  was,  doubtless,  riglit.  As  I  stood  in 
doubt  whither  to  go,  so  that  I  might,  unperceived, 
witness  Mrs.  Hopkins's  arrival,  the  far-off  noise 
of  wheels  struck  on  my  ear.  That  was  then  the 
fly  which  I  had  seen  standing  at  the  doctor's 
door  as  I  came  out,  with  the  nurse's  luggage  in 
it.  Some  one  else  had  heard  it  too,  for  the  light 
above  gave  a  broader  gleam,  and  on  the  opposite 
wall  was  shown  a  woman's  shadow.  I  drew 
aside  into  the  library,  whence,  from  the  place 
where  I  had  witnessed  Mrs.  Eaeburn  despoil  the 
sofa  of  its  contents,  I  could  see  through  the 


hinges  of  the  door  into  the  hall.  As  the  wheels 
came  nearer  I  heard  a  footstep  on  the  stairs,  and 
presently  Mrs.  Eaeburn  came  into  view  ;  she  held 
a  candle  high  in  her  hand,  which  showed  her  feat- 
ures very  distinctly.  They  were  harsh  and  hard 
as  usual,  but  in  her  eyes  there  was  an  indefinable 
dread.  Little  could  she  guess  what  sort  of  guest, 
and  with  what  tidings,  was  about  to  arrive;  and 
yet  it  was  plain  she  had  her  apprehensions.  To 
the  guilty,  whatever  is  strange  has  danger  in  it. 
When  the  carriage  stopped  without,  she  antici- 
pated the  summons  of  the  bell  by  opening  the 
door  itself.  "What  is  it?''  I  heard  her  say  in 
her  cold,  sharp  tones.  Tiie  flyman's  reply  I  did 
not  catch,  but  only  Sirs.  Eaeburn's  answer. 

"There  must  be  some  mistake,  man." 

' '  I  am  the  nurse,  madam, "  said  a  cheery,  quiet 
voice,  "sent  by  Dr.  Wilde." 

I  expected  an  outburst,  but  Mrs.  Eaeburn  said 
nothing.  She  simply  withdrew  into  an  angle  of 
the  wall  close  beside  me,  as  though  to  shield  her 
flickering  candle  from  the  wind,  while  the  man 
brought  in  the  luggage.  The  contrast  between 
the  looks  of  these  two  women  was  most  striking. 
Nurse  Hopkins,  wholesome  and  ap])le-cheeked, 
seemed  wholly  occupied  with  checking  olF  her 
little  articles  of  property :  box,  bag,  bundle,  and 
umbrella ;  a  pair  of  clogs,  only  one  of  which 
seemed  to  have  arrived,  gave  her  great  disquie- 
tude. Mrs.  Eaeburn,  on  the  otiier  hand,  never 
took  her  eyes  off  this  unexpected  g'lest,  whom, 
to  judge  by  her  expression,  she  would  not,  if  she 
could,  have  at  once  annihilated,  but  would  have 
put  her  to  such  slow  and  never-ending  torments 
as  theologians  alone  have  imagined.  A  face  like 
hers  have  I  seen  sculptured  on  a  cathedral  as  a 
gargoyle — malignant,  impotent,  damned.  Im- 
potent, I  said,  yet  something  of  power  came  into 
it  when  the  driver,  having  been  duly  paid,  turn- 
ed, with  a  pull  of  the  forelock  to  the  lady  of  the 
house,  to  go. 

"Stop!"  said  she.  "Wait  outside  a  minute; 
Tour  flv  mav  be  wanted." 
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The  man  Avithdrew,  and  she  closed  the  door  on 
him. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  your  coming  here, 
woman?'  inquired  she  then  of  the  new  anivah 
"  It  is  not  riglit  that  Mr.  Wilde  should  have  sent 
you  without  previous  notice." 

"lie  seemed  afraid  that  he  might  be  putting 
you  out  a  bit,"  was  tlie  otlier's  quiet  reply  ;  "  but 
his  letter,  he  said,  would  explain  all.  I  was  to 
give  you  this  parcel  with  it." 

The  object  in  question  was  carefully  wrapped 
np  in  brown  paper,  and  had  no  distinguisliable 
shape,  but  as  Mrs.  Raeburn  took  it  in  her  hand 
it  emitted  a  metallic  sound.  I  saw  she  recog- 
nized it  for  what  it  was  at  once.  If  that  sound 
liad  been  her  passing-bell  she  could  not  have  look- 
ed more  near  to  death  than  at  that  moment. 


left,  it  being  after  five  o'clock,  and  the  attorney 
was  at  work  alone. 

"Here  is  Thomas  Idle,"  exclaimed  the  attor- 
ney, jocularly,  as  I  made  my  appearance.  The 
title  had  not  been  unearned,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  master  had  never  put  work  in  the  way 
of  his  apprentice.  He  had  wanted  the  premium 
and  the  annual  stipend  paid  for  my  maintenance, 
but  not  my  services  ;  and  his  only  object  had  been 
to  make  matters  as  pleasant  to  me  as  he  could. 
He  had  had  no  sense  of  doing  his  duty  by  mo. 
This  struck  me  now,  not  for  the  first  time,  but 
with  more  conviction  than  heretofore.  But  our 
business  connection  was  about  to  cease,  as  our 
friendly  relations  had  long  done ;  and  looking 
on  tlie  attorney's  smiling  face,  and  hearing  his 
genial  tones — which  had  some  mellowness  still 


"  Wait  here,"  said  she,  in  a  low  hoarse  voice,  !  in  them — I  had  not  the  heart  to  judge  him  harsh- 


*' while  I  read  the  note." 

She  pushed  open  the  library  door,  wliich  swung 
against  me  as  slie  did  so,  put  the  parcel  down  on 
the  table,  and  opened  the  letter.  I  could  no 
longer  see  her  as  she  read  it,  but  I  heard  her 


ly.  He  had  behaved  ill  to  me  with  respect  to 
Gertrude,  but  I  utterly  absolved  him  from  hav- 
ing had  part  or  lot  in  his  wife's  murderous  de- 
sign against  her,  or  any  knowledge  of  so  base  a 
crime ;  and  now,  since  it  must  needs  be  that  he 


foot  beating  impatiently  on  the  floor  like  a  dog's    should  come  to  know  it,  I  [jitied  him. 


tail. 


'  You  have  seen  Wilde,  have  you  not,  my  lad  ? 


Then  there  was  a  long  silence,  during  which  j  he  went  on,  in  a  more  cheerfid  voice  than  he  had 


I  only  heard  the  beating  of  my  own  heart.  I 
looked  for  some  immediate  catastrophe — that  she 
^hould  full  down  dead  on  the  spot  or  turn  upon 
the  new  arrival  like  a  tigress  ;  but  presently  her 
voice  broke  the  silence,  speaking  with  dry  dis- 
tinctness:  "Mr.  Wilde  has  explained  matters, 
though  I  still  think  the  intrusion  unreasonable. 
He  suggests  that  you  should  take  your  place  at 
once  in  Miss  Floyd's  room ;  you  may  therefore 
as  well  do  so." 

What  an  effort  it  must  have  cost  this  woman 
to  speak  like  tiiat  I  there  was  not  a  tremor  in  her 
tone  from  first  to  last,  but  I  noticed  at  the  end 
that  her  hand  fell  heavily  on  the  table,  perhaps 
to  support  herself,  yet  quite  as  probably  clinch- 
ed in  rage. 

"  Very  good,  ma'am,"  returned  nurse  Hopkins 
from  the  hall.  "Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to 
show  me  the  way  ?" 

"True;  I  had  forgotten  that  you  did  not 
know  it." 

She  passed  ont  close  beside  me  as  before. 
There  was  a  change  in  her  face  now;    always 


spoken  for  many  a  day,  the  two  bundled  and  fif- 
ty pounds  he  had  received  from  brother  Alec  that 
morning  (for  the  latter  made  his  quarterly  pay- 
ments, as  John  told  me,  to  Mark  himself — not  to 
his  wife)  having,  doubtless,  acted  as  a  tonic. 

"Yes,  Sir;  I  saw  him  when  he  had  paid  his 
visit." 

"And  what  report  does  he  give  of  the  pa- 
tient ?" 

"Gertrude  is  no  better." 

"That  surprises  me.  Mrs.  Eaeburn  thought 
there  was  a  decided  improvement;  so  much  so, 
that  it  left  her  free  to  attend  on  Alec,  else  John 
could  scarcely  have  been  spared  to-day.  I  heard 
wheels  at  the  front-door  just  now,  and  thought 
he  had  come  back.     Who  was  it?" 

"It  was  a  nurse  that  Mr.  Wilde  has  sent  fur 
Gertrude." 

"A  nurse?  Well,  that  is  the  best  news  I 
have  heard  this  long  time."  He  rose,  went  to 
the  fire  and  rubbed  his  liands,  as  he  was  wont  to 
do  when  pleased.  "I  have  proposed  it  myself  a 
dozen  times,  but  my  wife  Avouldn't  hear  of  it. 


cold  and  chiseled,  her  features  had  become  fix-  j  Slie  thinks  she  can  do  every  thing  herself,  you 


ed  and  rigid  like  those  of  a  corpse.  Her  eyes, 
too,  stared  straight  before  her.  It  was  a  sight 
that  I  was  doomed  to  see  again,  in  illness  and  in 
dreams,  for  many  a  year. 

The  two  women  went  np  stairs  together  to 
Gertrude's  room.     To  remain  alone,  awaiting  I 


know  ;  but,  of  course,  the  doctor's  recommenda- 
tion is  final.     Has  Mrs.  Raeburn  seen  her?" 
"She  is  with  her  now  in  Gertrude's  room." 
"Then  there  is  nobody  with  Alec,  eh ?     Well, 
I  must  go  up  myself." 

It  was  idle  to  offer  to  be  his  deputy,  I  knew. 


knew  not  what,  except  that  it  must  needs  have  ;  and  he  went  up. 


shame  and  terror  in  it,  was  no  longer  possible 
for  me,  and  I  betook  myself  to  the  office.  John 
had  gone  away  on  business  just  before  my  uncle's 
arrival  that  morning,  and  though  expected  home 
to  dinner,  had  not  vet  returned.     The  clerks  had 


I  remained  in  the  office  alone,  trying,  very  un- 
snccessfidly,  to  fix  my  thoughts  on  my  work,  till 
after  a  while  John  came  in.  He  had  been  out 
Morecambe  Bay  way,  drawing  up  an  old  mans 
will.     He  was  cold,  he  said,  and  very  sharp  set. 
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Why  was  not  dinner  served  ?  Where  was  the 
governor?  Having  no  appetite  myself,  I  had 
not  thought  about  dinner,  but  I  now  perceived 
tiiat  it  was  long  i>ast  the  hour  for  that  meal. 

"Your  father  is  waiting  in  your  uncle's  room 
until  your  mother  relieves  guard,  I  believe," said  I. 

"I'll  go  and  fetch  him  down,"  answered  he. 
"All's  well,  I  hope,  Sheddon?"  lie  said  this 
carelessly  just  as  he  was  about  to  leave  tlie  room, 
yet  waited  at  the  door,  it  seemed  to  me  with 
some  anxiety,  for  my  reply.  Had  he  any  sus- 
picion, I  wondered,  that  things  might  not  be 
well  ?  Was  it  possible  that  this  once  light-heart- 
ed farceur  was  cognizant  of  his  mother's  in- 
famous scheme?  He  had  altered  strangely  of 
late;  "sobered  down,"  as  the  neighbors  termed 
it.  Was  that  because  the  weight  of  evil  con- 
science was  oppressing  him,  and  had  damped  all 
merriment?  No:  to  Gertrude  he  had  always 
behaved  with  peculiar  kindness,  after  his  rough 
fashion  ;  and  if  without  much  principle,  was,  I 
felt,  incapable  of  a  cruelty  to  any  one,  far  less  to 
her. 

"All  is  mucli  as  usual,  John,  except  that  Isix. 
Wilde  has  sent  a  nurse  to  attend  on  Gertrude." 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  he.  "  She  ought 
to  have  come  long  ago.  It  was  only  my  moth- 
er's cheese-paring  that  put  it  off." 

This  in  his  old  vehement  tone,  Avhich  he  was 
wont  to  use  when  speaking  of  that  subject.  That 
alone  would  have  convinced  me,  had  I  needed 
conviction,  of  his  ignorance  of  what  was  going 
on. 

Presently  he  returned  with  his  father,  and  we 
sat  down  to  table.  For  a  wonder,  there  were 
two  dishes,  though  not  very  luxurious  ones : 
hashed  bullock's  heart  and  boiled  rabbit ;  the 
latter  looking  very  skinny,  cat-like,  and  indeli- 
cate, by'reason  of  its  insufficient  covering  of  on- 
ions. 

(Some  peojile  have  a  memory  for  the  details 
offcasts,  and  I  shall  remember  those  two  plats  as 
long  as  I  live.) 

"Ugh!"  said  the  attorney,  turning  the  rabbit 
over  with  Iiis  fork.  ' '  I  wonder  which  your  mis- 
tress would  prefer  of  these  two'  dainties  ?  Go  up 
and  ask  her,  Jane ;  she  is  with  Miss  Floyd." 

I  heard  Jane's  footsteps  in  the  room  above ; 
then  crossing  the  passage  to  brother  Alec's  room ; 
then  back  again  to  that  of  Mrs.  Raeburn. 

I  could  not  swallow  a  morsel ;  I  seemed  to  be 
all  ear — to  have  no  other  sense  than  that  of  hear- 
ing. Some  catastrophe,  I  felt,  was  imminent. 
One  thing  only  gave  me  comfort :  the  nurse,  I 
knew,  was  with  Gertrude. 

"  What  can  that  girl  be  about  ?  This  infernal 
stuff  is  getting  cold  I"  exclaimed  the  attorney. 
"What's  that?" 

It  was  a  scream  that  reverberated  through  the 

house.     All  three  of  us  rose  to  our  feet.     John 

and  I  were  on  the  stairs  ia  an  instant,  but  he 

was  ahead  of  me,  and  ran  straight  up  to  his  un- 
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cle's  sitting-room,  tlie  door  of  which  stood  open, 
doubtless  left  so  by  the  maid.  It  did  not  seem 
to  me  that  the  scream  had  come  from  that  di- 
rection, and  I  was  right.  It  was  now  repeated 
from  Mrs.  Raeburn's  own  apartment. 

"Heaven  grant  that  the  double  doors  will  keep 
it  from  Gertrude's  ears!"  was  my  silent  prayer 
as  I  ran  in.  The  servant-girl  was  kneeling  on 
the  floor,  wringing  her  hands  over  the  i)rostrate 
body  of  her  mistress.  She  had  had  a  hard  life 
of  it  under  her  iron  rule,  but  the  present  piteous 
spectacle  had  thrust  every  sentiment  but  com- 
passion out  of  her  simple  nature. 

"  She  is  dying,  ilr.  Sheddon  I"  cried  she,  pas- 
sionately.    ' '  liun,  run  for  ]Mr.  Wilde ! " 

One  glance  at  the  prostrate  woman  convinced 
me  that  no  help  for  her  lay  in  any  skill  of  man. 
I  had  seen  death  in  the  cottages  of  the  poor  at 
Stanbrook,  and  I  recognized  him  here;  yet  I 
obeyed  the  girl's  suggestion  nevertheless.  I  was 
glad  enougli  to  escape  from  the  scene  on  which 
John  had  already  arrived,  with  scared,  remorse- 
ful face.  Perhaps  he  remembered  how  he  had 
spoken  of  his  mother  but  a  few  minutes  back, 
poor  fellow.  At  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  witli 
one  trembling  hand  upon  the  baluster,  one  trem- 
bling foot  upon  the  lowest  step,  stood  the  attor- 
ney; his  face  was  almost  as  livid  and  lifeless  as 
that  which  I  had  just  left  on  the  floor  of  his  own 
bedroom. 

"What  is  the  matter ?  Is  it  Alec ?''  inquired 
he,  in  a  quavering  voice. 

"It  is  not  your  brother,  Mr.  Paeburn  ;  it  is 
j'our  wife  that  is  taken  ill,"  said  I. 

Spurred  by  this  new  anxiety,  he  began  to  toil 
up  the  stairs,  as  I  flung  the  garden  door  open  and 
rushed  away  upon  my  urgent  yet  fruitless  errand. 
As  I  neared  Islx.  Wilde's  house,  I  saw  the  light 
in  his  parlor  that  assured  me  of  his  presence, 
but  my  satisfliction  was  checked  as  soon  as 
evoked,  for  at  the  same  instant  I  remembered, 
what  he  had  enjoined  on  me.  If  Miss  Floyd 
needed  assistance,  I  was  to  fetch  him,  but  if  Mrs. 
Kaeburn  required  medical  aid — and  how  should 
he  have  guessed  she  would  ? — I  was  to  call  in  other 
help  than  his.  I  hesitated  with  my  hand  upon 
the  bell ;  but  calling  to  mind  how  sagacious  a 
man  he  was,  and  had  proved  himself  to  be  in  this 
very  instance,  I  resolved  to  obey  his  directions, 
and  dashed  away  to  INIessrs.  Bell  and  Doldrum's. 
The  second  member  of  the  firm  was  at  home,  and 
to  him,  as  well  as  my  scarcity  of  breath  permitted, 
I  stated  what  had  happened  in  a  few  words. 

"I  see,  I  see, "said  Di-.  Doldrum, fingering  his 
double  eyeglasses  ;   "it  must  be  an  urgent  case." 

"It  is  a  matter  of  life  or  death.  Sir.  For 
He.aven's  sake,  come  at  once  1" 

"I  should  be  very  glad,  my  dear  young  Sir, 
very  glad,  you  know,"  was  his  hesitating  reply. 
"But  this  is  one  of  Mr.  Wilde's  patients.  The 
etiquette  of  our  profession  forbids  my  attendance ; 
unless,  indeed.  Mr.  Wilde  were  out." 
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"  I  was  c.'pcciuliy  diiectcd  to  send  far  yon, 
Sir,"  insisted  I.  '"  i\Irs.  Kaebuin  lias  never  been 
firofessionally  attended  by  I\Ir.  Wildo,  tlioiigli 
Miss  Floyd  lias  been  so." 

"  Tliat  alters  the  matter.  Yes,  yes,  I'll  come." 
Dr.  Uoldrum  was  very  stout,  and  consumed  a 
minute,  even  with  my  assistance,  in  the  feat  of 
getting  into  his  great-coat,  lie  had  no  more  no- 
lion  of  hurry  than  a  hippopotamus ;  he  walked 
like  a  tortoise,  and  even  at  that  moderate  rate  of 
movement  panted  like  a  grampus  ;  yet,  with  all 
that,  he  was  full  of  talk. 

"Poor  Mrs.  Haeburn  I  Dead,  you  think? 
Well,  that  is  a  matter  for  scientific  inquiry.  Yet 
I  should  not  be  surprised.  My  diagnosis  of  the 
lady^all  guess-work,  of  course  ;  but  then  experi- 
ence makes  one  guess  so  much — is  that  the  sword 
has  worn  out  the  scaffold — scabbard,  I  mean.  A 
very  active  and  masterful  woman.  The  heart 
has  gone  wrong ;  you  may  take  my  word  for  it. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  fat  people  only  are 
subject  to  such  things;  a  great  mistake.  You 
are  sure  it  was  not  a  fainting  fit,  by-the-bye?" 

"Quite  certain,"  said  I.  "I  have  seen  people 
faint," 

"Just  so ;  and,  besides,  she  was  not  a  woman 
to  fiiint — if  my  diagnosis  is  correct — at  anything. 
This  will  make  the  third  sick  person  in  your 
house  (even  if  it  be  no  worse),  will  it  not,  young 
gentleman  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  I.  "  Miss  Floyd  and  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Haeburn  have  been  invalids  this  long 
time." 

"Ay,  ay,  and  Mr.  "Wilde  attends  on  both  of 
them  ?" 

■  "  No,  not  on  Mr.  Raebnrn.  He  has  declined 
to  do  so,  on  the  ground  that  he  can  be  of  no 
ase." 

"You  don't  say  so?  Bless  my  soul  I"  Dr. 
Doldrum  stopped  short — his  breath  had  been 
quite  taken  away  by  this,  which  was  a  fact  alto- 
gether out  of  his  professional  experience.  "  Yet 
the  resources  of  science  are  boundless,"  urged  he. 

"Let  us  get  on." 

If  we  had  "got  on" at  railway  .speed  it  would 
have  made  no  difference  to  the  cause  of  our  dis- 


I  patch.  In  a  few  minutes  after  Dr.  Doldium 
'  went  up  stairs  he  returned  again  to  the  hall, 
wliere  I  awaited  him ;  he  was  accompanied  by 
Jolin  Kaebyrn,  who  looked  very  pale,  but  quite 
collected.  "  It  is  all  over  with  my  poor  mother, 
Harry,"  said  he,  sadly,  as  I  held  out  mv  hand 
to  him  in  token  of  sympathy. 

"  Indeed,  I  feared  as  much,  John." 
I  "Ye?,  yes,"  sighed  the  doctor.  "l\[y  diagno- 
sis, though  founded  on  slight  opportunities  of  ob- 
servation, Mr.  Sheddon,  has  unhappily  proved 
t  correct.  It  was  the  heart,  as  I  foretold  it  would 
be.  A  common  case,  yet  not  less  deplorable  on 
that  account.  Mv.  Kaeburn  is  in  a  sad  state  un 
yonder. 

"It   is   misfortune  on   misfortune,  Dr.  Dol- 
drum," observed  John,  thoughtfully.     "  This  ca- 
:  tastrojihe  is  only  the  climax  of  my  poor  father's 
sufferings.     !My  uncle  Alec  and  Cousin  Gei'trude 
are  both  on  the  sick-list,  and  a  shock  like  this — " 
"  Just  so,"  interposed  the  doctor.     "Perhaps, 
before  I  go,  it  would  be  as  well  if  I  were  to  step 
up  to  Mr.  Alexander  and  prescribe  him  some- 
thing— I  will  not  say  consolatory,  but  that  may 
I  tend  to  alleviate." 

I      "No,  no,"  John  interrupted, hastily ;  "  he  must 

'  not  suspect— nor  Gertrude  either,  for  that  matter 

— that  this  terrible  event  has  happened ;  that  is 

!  what  I  wished  to   have  a  few  words  with   you 

about,  doctor.     A  coroner's  inquest  in  this  house 

]  would  not  only  be  painful — I  don't  put  it  upon 

:  that  ground  at  all — but  perhaps  fatal  to  one  of 

I  those  who  are  still  left  to  us.     You  say  very  truly 

it  is  a  common  case.     I  hope,  therefore,  that  no 

!  public  inquiry  will  be  necessary." 

I      "  That  is  a  question  for  the  coroner,  Mr.  John  ; 

but  I  will  write  a  line  to  him  on  the  matter. 

I  Yes,  yes ;  I'll  let  you  know  at  once.     Perhaps 

'  I  had  better  look  in  to-morrow,  at  all  events,  and 

'  see  your  father.     "\Ve  must  take  care  of  him  all 

'  the  more,  you  know,  since  you  have  now  but  one 

parent." 

"  Bvall  means,"  answered  John,  in  an  absent 
tone.  His  mind  seemed  to  be  quite  cured  of 
its  levity,  and  to  be  full  of  thought  as  well  as 
sorrow. 
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It  was  someliow  contrived  tliat  there  should 
be  no  coroner's  inquest,  for  the  omission  of  which, 
indeed,  there  were  many  urgent  reasons.  Since 
Mr.  Raeburn  liimself  was  an  attorney,  we  may 
conclude  tliat  tlie  law  was  not  outraged  in  the 
matter ;  wliile  it  sliould  be  mentioned  also  that 
neither  himself  nor  his  son  (unless  the  instance 
1  have  mentioned  could  be  called  evasion)  show^- 
ed  the  least  disposition  to  evade  inquiry.  They 
only  stipulated,  in  case  any  such  were  necessary, 
that  it  should  be  held  elsewhere  than  at  the  Pri- 
ory— which  the  condition  of  the  two  invalids  ob- 
viously demanded.  Thanks  to  the  judicious  su- 
pervision of  nurse  Hopkins,  Gertrude  was  not 
made  aware  of  the  calamity  that  had  befallen  the 
household,  and  was  reported  by  Mr.  Wilde  to  be 
jirogressing  favorably.  Whether  brother  Alec 
iiad  been  made  acquainted  with  the  matter  or 
not,  I  was  not  informed;  but  the  wail  of  his 
wakeful  bird,  with  its  "Dead,  dead,  dead  I  only 
tliink  of  that!"  discoursed  nightly,  through  the 
j)artition  wall,  of  nothing  else. 

Mark  Kaeburn  looked  utterly  broken  by  liis 
bereavement;  the  far-back  memory  of  the  dead 
had,  perhaps,  something  tender  for  him  whereon 
to  feed  his  thought ;  or,  what  is  more  likely,  this 
strong  prop  being  thus  suddenly  removed  from 
liis  side,  he  M'as  unable  to  bear  up  without  it. 
lie  went  about  the  house  a  piteous  spectacle,  or 
sat  in  his  brother's  room  with  John,  or  alone. 
])r.  Doldrum  redeemed  his  promise  and  visited 
him  repeatedly,  but  notwithstanding  that  the  re- 
sources of  science  were  so  "  boundless,"  l)enefit- 
ed  him  notiiing.  If  the  doctor  feared  that  Mr. 
Wilde  would  have  taken  umbrage  at  his  profes- 
sional attentions,  he  was  mistaken.  When  I  told 
him  how  the  former  had  volunteered  his  services 
to  the  attorney,  nn^l  that  they  had  been  accepted, 
he  oidy  replied,  "Thank  Heaven,"  and  seemed 
well  content. 

On  the  day  before  the  funeral,  which  was  ar- 
ranged for  as  early  a  date  as  possible,  Mr.  Wilde 
came  down  to  speak  to  rae  as  usual  after  he  had 
seen  Gertrude. 


She  was  greatly  better,  and  it  was  in  contem- 
l)lation  that  she  would  soon  be  removed  to  Stan- 
brook,  where  my  aunt  had  made  every  prepara- 
tion to  receive  her.  These  tidings  lifted  the 
weight  of  depression  that  had  so  long  hung  about 
my  spirits,  and  made  them  so  buoyant  that  I  al- 
most reproached  myself  for  feeling  such  gladness 
in  so  sad  a  house.  But  in  Mr.  Wilde's  face  there 
was  no  reflection  of  my  satisfaction. 

"  It  is  good  news,  indeed,  so  far  as  Miss  Floyd 
is  concerned,"  said  he,  in  explanation  of  his  grav- 
ity ;  '"but  there  is  more  trouble  in  store,  I  fear, 
for  this  unhappy  family." 

"Surely  no  one  suspects  '?"  said  I. 

"No,  no,"  interrupted  he;  "the  death  of  that 
wretched  Avoman  has  absolved  her  from  human 
laws  ;  but  something  else  is  wrong  under  this 
roof.     See  here." 

He  produced  from  his  pocket  an  official-look- 
ing letter.  It  was  from  Mr.  Sinclair,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Life  Insurance  Company  in  London, 
and  set  forth  that,  although  Mr.  Alexander  Kae- 
burn's  quarterly  payment  had  been  made  the 
previous  week,  there  had  been  an  informality  in 
it,  which  he  (Mr.  Wilde)  was  requested  to  set 
right.  The  medical  certificate  of  the  invalid's 
inability  to  repair  to  London  in  person  ought  to 
have  been  forwarded,  as  in  the  first  instance,  not- 
withstanding that  Mv.  Sinclair  was  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts  of  the  case.  Under  the 
distressing  circumstance  that  had  befallen  the 
hou.sehold,  the  secretary  had  written  to  Mr. 
Wilde  direct,  instead  of  advising  Mr.  Iiaebinn 
of  the  matter. 

"Well,  you  had  better  see  i\Ir.  Alexander, 
and  send  the  certificate,  had  you  not?"  said  I. 
"There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  that,  of  course?" 

"  I'erhaps  not ;  but  observe,  BIr.  Sinclair  says, 
'as  in  the  first  instance.'  Now  I  have  never 
sent  any  certificate  to  Sir.  Sinclair  .at  all.  Con- 
sequently the  one  he  did  receive,  if  signed  witli 
my  name,  must  have  been  a  forgery." 

This  idea  was  overwhelming;  every  thhig  had 
been  so  mvsteiious  in  connection  with  brother 
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Alec's  illness  of  late  moiulis  tliat  nothing  seem-  ! 
cd  incredible  ;  at  the  same  time,  the  matter  seem-  , 
cd  capable  of  explanation.  i 

"The  first  certificate,"  urged  I,  "may  have  | 
been  sent  from  the  doctor  at  the  sea-side,  just  be-  j 
lore  Jlr.  Alexander  retiinied  from  it." 

"Then  wiiy  sliould  ^Ir.  Sinclair  write  to  me? 
I  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  even  knew  of 
my  existence." 

"Mr.  Kaeburn,  or  John,  may  have  mentioned 
yon  as  the  medical  attendant  of  the  family." 

"It  is  just  possible,"  answered  the  doctor, 
thonghtfully. 

"At  all  events," said  I,  "nothing  can  be  eas- 
ier than  to  see  one  of  them  and  get  the  matter 
explained  at  once." 

"  Xot  to-day,"  answered  Mr.  Wilde  ;  "I  will 
wait  till  afier  tlie  funeral.  In  the  mean  time  I 
will  leave  this  note  for  ^Ir.  liaebum ;  you  will 
make  sure  he  gets  it.  He  should  have  notice  of 
ilie  application  at  once,  I  think;  and  Mr.  Sin- 
clair must  wait  a  post  for  my  reply." 

So,  therefore,  it  was  arranged.  I  gave  the  let- 
ler  to  John  that  afternoon  with  my  own  Lands, 
and  he  took  it  up  to  his  father. 

In  the  evening  John  came  down  to  keep  me 
company  for  a  while.  He  looked  ill  and  wretch- 
ed, and  said  that  he  found  his  uncle's  room  intol- 
erable to  sit  alone  in. 

"  But  your  father  is  there,  is  he  not?" 

"  Xo ;  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  he  has  asked  ilrs. 
Hopkins's  permission  to  see  Gertrude,  and  he  is 
now  with  her." 

"  I  hope  not  to  tell  her  about  your  poor  moth- 
er?"' cried  I,  whom  this  news  alarmed  on  Gerty's 
account. 

At  present  she  believed  that  ^Mrs.  liaeburn 
was  suffering  from  severe  indisposition,  and  ex- 
jjressed  her  hope  that  she  should  soon  be  permit- 
ted to  tend  her.  S!ie  was  quite  unaware,  also, 
of  the  Stanhrook  project,  which  was  not  to  be  re- 
vealed to  her  till  the  next  afternoon. 

"Xo,  no,"  said  John,  with  the  same  absent 
and  abstracted  air  that  I  had  noticed  in  him  for 
the  last  few  days  ;  "he  will  be  sure  not  to  speak 
of  that  to  Gertrude.  He  has  other  things  to  tell 
her." 

I  did  not  like  that  notion  either,  for  the  "  oth- 
er things"  would  probably  be  business  matters, 
to  which  she  was  surely  in  no  condition  to  listen  ; 
yet  I  was  obliged  to  be  content. 

The  topic  was  not  resumed,  nor  did  John  speak 
upon  any  other,  except  in  monosyllables,  through- 
out the  evening,  Tiie  elastic  nature  of  the  poor 
young  fellow  seemed  unable  to  assert  itself  under 
its  load,  whether  of  present  grief  or  coming  trou- 
ble. I  was  of  course  present  at  the  funeral,  which  ' 
took  place  on  the  ensuing  forenoon  at  the  Kirk- 
dale  cemetery,  which  stands  without  the  town,  ' 
and  near  the  railway  station.  It  was  very  fully 
attended,  out  of  regard  for  Mark  of  course,  rath- 
er than  for  his  dead  wife,  who,  in  truth,  did  not 


leave  a  single  friend  behind  her.  T.Iy  uncle  was 
one  of  those  present,  and  my  aunt,  he  told  me, 
had  accompanied  him  to  Kiikdale  in  a  roomv 
carriage,  in  which  it  had  been  arranged  by  ;Mr. 
Wilde  that  Gertrude  shoidd  be  taken  to  the  rec- 
tory that  very  day.  If  it  was  found  necessaiy  to 
tell  her  what  had  happened,  she  would  more  eas- 
ily recover  from  tiie  shock  at  Stanhrook,  he 
thought,  than  at  the  Priory  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  did  not  tell  her  till  long  afterward. 
Aunt  Eleanor  had  invented  the  fiction  that  I\Irs. 
Kaeburn's  indisposition  was  infectious,  though 
not  dangerous,  and  thereby  persuaded  Gerty  to 
leave  the  house  without  an  attempt  to  see  her 
hostess.  Her  removal  had  been  effected  before 
I  returned  to  the  Piiory.  Mr.  Raebnrn  and  his 
sou  had  departed  from  the  cemetery  in  their 
mourning  coach  as  they  had  come,  alone,  and  had 
not  yet  come  back  when  I  arrived  on  foot  by  a 
shorter  way.  Any  thing  more  desolate  and  dis- 
mal than  that  death-stricken  house  it  was  impos- 
sible to  picture  ;  and  when  I  saw  Mr.  Wilde  come 
up  the  drive  I  ran  out  to  meet  him  with  a  cry  of 
joy.  He  told  me  that  Gertrude  had  been  got 
into  the  carriage  without  difiiculty  or  objection. 
She  was  the  meekest  of  patients,  he  said,  and 
would,  no  doidjt,  prove  the  best  of  wives.  This 
allusion  to  my  daily  strengthening  hopes  was 
made,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  clieer  me,  and  in  mit- 
igation of  some  other  news  of  a  different  sort  that 
he  had  brouglit  with  him. 

"^Ir.  Raebnrn  and  his  son  have  gone  off  by 
train  to  London,"  said  he,  abruptly. 

"Gone  to  London  I"  cried  I.  "Why,  they 
never  hinted  a  word  of  such  intention.  I  have 
been  expecting  them  home  evciy  moment  for  this 
half  hour." 

"  What  I  tell  yon  is  true,  however,'*  answered 
^rr.  Wilde;  "and  it  is  my  impression  you  will 
never  see  either  of  them  again." 

"Then  poor  Mr.  Kaeburn  must  have  learned 
the  facts  .ibout  his  wife  and  Gertrude?"  said  L 
calling  to  mind  the  attorney's  interview  with  the 
latter  the  previous  niglit. 

"Xo,  Sheddon,  I  think  not.  If  I  know  Mrs. 
Raeburn's  character,  she  was  not  one  to  make 
a  confidant  in  any  thing,  f^'  less  in  a  crime  of 
her  own  compassing.  She  destroyed  my  letter, 
too,  you  may  be  sure,  before  she — died." 

The  pause  had  such  significance  in  it  that  it 
could  not  escape  my  attention. 

"  Good  heavens  I"  cried  I,  "do  you  mean  that 
she  destroyed  herself?" 

"I  do  not  know,  Sheddon ;  I  do  not  wish  to 
know,"  replied  Mr.  Wilde,  gravely;  "but  snch 
is  my  belief.  When  I  sent  nurse  Hopkins  with 
that  letter,  indeed,  I  half  suspected  that  the  next 
thing  I  should  hear  of  Mrs.  Kaeburn  would  be 
that  she  was  dead  ;  and  hence  it  was  that  I  warn- 
ed you  not  to  send  for  me  in  case  she  needed 
medical  aid.  If  you  had  done  so,  I  should  have 
discovered  the  truth,  and  mtist  have  told  it.     Dr. 
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Doldnnn,"  adJed  my  companion,  grimly,  "lias 
fortunately  a  great  opinion  of  '  the  heart'  as  a 
canse  of  mortality." 

"Then  you  really  think  that  this  wretched 
woman  committed  suicide?"  said  I,  aghast. 

"I  do," answered  Mr. Wilde, decisively ;  '-and 
I  think  I  can  guess  the  means  employed.  Ho 
sudden  a  death  is  suggestive  of  a  particular  poi- 
son, and  of  that  I  happen  to  know  (for  I  wrote  out 
tlie  authorization  for  it  to  the  chemist)  she  pur- 
cliased  some  a  few  months  back,  to  put  an  end 
to  a  savage  dog,  which  she  said  was  troubling 
the  house." 

"That  was  poor  Mr.  Alec's  bull-dog.  Fury," 
said  I,  "no  doubt.  It  disappeared  quite  sud- 
denly." 

"Very  likely.  She  did  not,  however,  use  it 
all,  I  think,  for  that  purpose." 

"Cut  suppose,  getting  impatient  of  her  slower 


method," suggested  I,  in  horror,  "she  had  given 
it  to  Gertrude!" 

"She  was  too  wise  for  that,  Sheddon.  She 
guessed  that  I  had  my  suspicions  about  her,  and 
that  I  should  not  have  attributed  a  catastrojihe 
such  as  hers,  had  it  happened  in  Gertrude's  case, 
to  natural  causes.  Well,  you  and  I  alone  are 
the  depositaries  of  that  secret,  and  it  must  go  no 
farther.  There  is  another  about  to  disclose  it- 
self within  here,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  which 
will  hive  to  be  divulged  to  all  the  world." 

We  had  been  talking  hitherto  in  the  carriage 
drive,  but  my  companion  now  led  the  way  into 
the  house. 

"I  am  come  here,  you  know,  to  see  J\Ir.  Mark 
Raeburn  about  that  certificate  of  his  brother's  ill- 
ness. Since  he  has  gone  away,  I  must  needs  ap- 
pl}''  to  the  patient  himself.  Will  you  come  with 
nie  up  stairs  to  filr.  Alexander?" 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


RUIX. 


Afteu  the  gloomy  inciJent  of  the  morning,  | 
and  the  tenible  revehition  I  had  just  heard  from 
my  companion's  lips,  a  mere  visit  to  a  sick  man  ' 
was  not  an  ordeal  from  wliich  I  had  any  reason 
to  slirink ;  and  yet  the  thought  of  it  o]>pre>sed 
ine  more  than  all  the  rest.  I  had  not  yet  got 
over  the  sliockof  that  silent  interview  witii  brotli- 
cr  Alec,  the  circumstances  of  whicli,  contrasted 
with  my  nnc-le's  experience  of  his  condition,  were 
so  incxjilicahle  to  me ;  and  his  apartments,  ])er- 
haps  from  my  long  and  mysterious  exclusion  from 
them,  had  a  sort  of  Blue-beard's  chamber  "attrac- 
tion of  repulsion"  fur  me,  which  I  was  ashamed 
to  confess  even  to  myself.  It  was  with  a  beat- 
ing heart,  therefore,  that  I  followed  Mr.  "Wilde 
lip  stairs,  past  the  cliainber  from  which,  though 
Nhe  had  left  me  so  desolate,  I  felt  thankful  that 
my  darling  had  been  removed,  and  the  door  of 
wliich  now  stood  open  for  tlie  first  time  for 
juonths ;  past  the  room,  too,  from  which  its  life- 
less tenant  had  been  borne  that  morning,  and 
where  my  own  eyes  had  made  the  searcli  the  re- 
sult of  whicli  had  caused  lier  to  perish  miserably  ! 
by  her  own  hand.  i 

At  the  door  of  brother  Alec's  sitting-room  Mr. 
AVilde  made   a   moment's   pause,  tlien   entered  ' 
abruptly  and  without  knocking,  and  I  followed  ] 
c'lose  upon  his  heels.     It  was,  as  I  expected  to  i 
lind  it,  vacant;    then  he  passed  swiftly  througli  J 
into  the  other  room,  from  which,  as  usual,  the 
light  was  almost  excluded  by  curtains  and  shut- 
ters.    In  the  bed  I  could  just  discern  the  form 
of  the  sick  man,  with  his  face  tunied  toward  tiie 
•larkened  window.     Mr.  Wilde  ajiinoached   it, 
bat  it  did  not  move. 

"  ilr.  Raebiiin  I  ^ri-.  Eaebnrn  :''  cried  I,  loud- 
ly, for  the  silence,  as  before,  was  getting  intoler- 
able to  me.  "  ^Ir.  Wilde  has  come  to  see  you  ; 
will  you  not  speak  to  him  ?'' 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  and  then  the 
monotonous  cry  that  I  knew  so  well  broke  forth 
at  my  elbow  :  '"Dead,  dead,  dead  !  Only  think 
of  that!" 


"The  parrot  is  right,"  observed  Mr.  Wilde, 
calmly. 

"Great  Heaven  I"'  cried  I,  in  hoiTor,  "you 
don't  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Alexander  is  lying 
there  a  corpse?" 

"  There  is  no  ilr.  Alexander  Iiere  at  all.  Shed- 
don,"  answered  my  companion,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  threw  open  the  shutters  and  let  a  flood 
of  liglit  into  the  room.  Tiien  I  saw  that  the 
thing  I  had  taken  for  the  invalid  was  but  a  bun- 
dle of  clothes  cunningly  disposed  so  as  to  repre- 
sent a  human  form.  Every  thing  in  the  apart- 
ment was  in  accordance  with  its  character  of 
sick-room :  the  vials  on  the  mantel-piece,  the 
watcher's  chair  by  the  bedside,  spoke  of  minis- 
trations and  tendance  ;  but  of  the  man  for  whom 
these  tokens  of  solicitude  existed  there  was  no 
trace. 

"What  on  earth  has  become  of  him  ?  Dead 
or  alive,  where  is  he  hidden  ?''  asked  I,  in  amaze- 
ment. 

"I  can  not  answer  that  question,  Sheddon,'' 
replied  Mr.  Wilde ;  "  though  that  he  is  dead — 
and.buried — I  have  no  doubt.  What  you  saw  a 
week  ago  was  this  same  Eidolon — this  counter- 
feit presentment — which  we  see  now,  and  in  my 
opinion  there  has  been  nothing  else  here  for 
months.  IMr.  Alexander  Raeburn  never  return- 
ed from  Sandybeacii." 

"But  I  have  seen  him,  certainly  once,  since 
then,  for  I  conversed  with  him ;  and  my  mule 
has  had  two  interviews  with  him — one  in  ^Ir. 
.Sinclair's  presence,  and  the  other  alone,  not  a 
week  ago." 

"  You  have  all  been  deceived,  Sheddon,  though 
by  \\hat  means  I  can  not  guess.  Jlr.  Alexander 
was  never  here;  of  that  I  am  confident.  The 
forged  certificate,  the  seclusion  in  which  his 
family  shrouded  him,  and,  above  all,  this  pre- 
tense of  his  presence  here,  convince  me  of  the 
fact.  Some  one  has  played  his  part  on  the  few 
occasions  when  it  was  necessary,  and  played  it 
successfully." 
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A  sudJen  revelation,  in  the  likeness  of  John 
Iliiebuvn  to  Iiis  uncle,  here  broke  in  upon  me. 

"  It  must  have  been  John  Kaebuin  !"  cried  I. 
"I  remember  now  that  he  was  said  to  be  away 
from  home  on  botli  dates  of  my  uncle's  coming. 
It  must  have  been  he  who  lay  in  that  betl  and 
fooled  us  all.'' 

"And  to  some  ])urpose,  too,"' observed  ]\Ir. 
Wilde,  grimly,  "since  he  thereby  obtained  two 
payments  of  an  annuity  for  a  man  who  was  dead 
and  buried.  He  must  have  foiged  the  medical  cer- 
tificate too,  in  the  first  instance,  wiiich  brouglit 
the  secretary  down  from  town,  and  if  he  had  but 
known  that  a  second  was  necessar}',  tliis  game 
might  have  gone  on  for  years.  It  is  not  an  orig- 
inal idea,  ISheddon.  There  was  a  bisliop  once 
ulio,  thanks  to  an  intelligent  housekeeper,  re- 
ceived his  episcopal  revenues  for  several  quarters 
after  his  demise ;  but  it  was  a  very  clever  con- 
trivance, for  all  that." 

Tiie  cynical  tone  of  my  companion  jarred  upon 
my  feelings.  The  ingenuity  of  this  nefarious 
scheme  excited  in  me  no  admiration.  I  only 
thought  of  the  shame  of  its  discovery  which  must 
not  only  overwhelm  the  perpetrators  of  the  fraud, 
but  affect  others  wholly  innocent  of  it.  I  now 
l)eiTeived  why  my  uncle  Hastings  had  been  fixed 
upon  to  certify  to  the  fact  of  Alexander  Eae- 
burn's  existence  ;  the  guilelessness  of  his  nature, 
and  tiie  carelessness  with  which  all  business  mat- 
ters, whether  of  ids  own  or  others,  were  transact- 
ed by  him,  had  pointed  him  out  as  a  fit  instru- 
ment for  the  attorney's  designs.  Moreover,  he 
was  a  personal  acquaintance  of  3Ir.  Sinclair's, 
which  had,  of  course,  assisted  in  putting  that 
gentleman  off  his  guard.  I  called  to  mind  the 
agitation  wliich  ]Mark  Kaeburn  had  exhibited  on 
the  occasion  of  the  secretary's  coming,  and  his 
exhilaration  of  spirits  when  the  ordeal  above- 
stairs  had  been  successfidly  concluded,  and  rec- 
ognized their  cause. 

"  Is  there  no  possible  way,  think  you,  Mr. 
AVilde,"  inquired  I,  "  ivhereby  this  matter  ma\- 
be  hushed  up  and  restitution  made?" 

"It  is  quite  out  of  the  question," answered  my 
companion  ;  "  for  my  part,  I  have  done  enough 
already  to  save  the  tenants  of  this  house  from 
public  shame.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  explain 
Mr.  Alexander  Raeburn's  absence  ;  and  it  is  nec- 
essary on  all  accounts  that  his  death  should  be 
])roved.  Come,  yon  had  better  come  home  with 
me  for  the  present,  since  this  house  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  police  before  niglit-fall.  I  should 
not  be  doing  my  duty  if  I  did  not  communicate 
with  them  and  with  the  Assurance  Society  at 
once." 

I  was  about  to  turn  away  to  accompany  my 
companion  from  the  room,  wlien  tlie  voice  of  the 
j)arrot  once  more  was  heard  in  imploring  tones  : 
"Dead  I  dead  I  think  of  that!  Poor  Poll  1  poor 
roUl' 

Chico'.>  once  ample  vocabulary  had  dwindled 


down  to  those  few  pitiful  words.  Their  elo- 
quence, however,  was  not  lost  upon  me,  and 
taking  up  his  cage  I  carried  the  bird  from  the 
deserted  room,  determined  that  henceforth,  fur 
brotlier  Alec's  sake,  it  should  form  a  part  of  my 
own  goods  and  chattels — a  lesolve  on  which  I 
had  afterward  good  cause  for  self-congrattda- 
tion.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  proceed  at 
once  to  Stanbrook,  since  my  presence  woidd  al- 
most certainly  be  required  in  Kirkdale  by  the 
authorities,  so  I  gladly  accepted  ilr.  Wilde's  of- 
fer of  hospitality,  and  wiiile  staying  under  his  roof 
I  became  acquainted,  througli  the  investigations 
that  followed,  with  various  particulars  respecting 
the  attorney  and  his  son,  who  both,  to  my  great 
contentment,  contrived  to  leave  England  befoie 
the  law  could  be  brouglit  to  bear  upon  them. 

JNIark  Eaeburn's  love  of  specidation  had  ruin- 
ed him  long  before  1  had  made  his  acquaintance, 
and  when  his  name  and  credit  in  the  district  still 
stood  high.  After  losing  his  own  money,  he  lost 
that  of  his  wife,  wiio  had  had  a  considerable  dow- 
er of  her  own,  besides  that  West  India  estate, 
her  involuntary  disconnection  with  which  had 
made  the  Emancipation  question  such  a  tender 
topic  with  her.  Tlse  knowledge  that  he  had 
done  her  this  wrong  no  doubt  assisted  to  give 
her  that  supremacy  over  him  which  had  ended 
in  an  unmitigated  despotism.  After  these  mis- 
chances, the  attorney  strove  to  right  matters  by 
speculating  with  the  fortune  of  his  cousin  Ger- 
trude, which  he  also  lost.  I  heard  this  part  of 
his  sad  story  from  her  own  lips,  as  she  had  heard 
it  from  his,  on  that  last  interview  he  had  witli 
her  before  his  fliglit.  He  made  a  clean  breast 
of  all  his  iniquities  so  far  as  she  was  concerned, 
and  I  need  not  say  that  she  forgave  him.  Why 
he  did  so,  I  am  not  certain ;  but  I  think  it  was 
to  exonerate  his  son  from  any  share  in  them. 
Up  to  the  time  that  that  bubble  of  expectations 
from  brother  Alec  had  burst,  I  believe  John  to 
have  been  wholly  innocent  of  liis  father's  schemes, 
as  Mark  in  his  turn  was  of  his  wife's  attempted 
crime.  In  other  respects  the  attorney  and  his 
wife  worked  together,  I  have  little  doubt,  ami 
had  no  secrets  from  one  another.  Having  once 
stooped  to  defraud  his  cousin,  he  had  no  scruples 
as  to  his  other  clients,  and  almost  all  my  uncle's 
little  property  had  gone  the  wa}-  of  Gertrude's. 
Mark  had  disposed  of  the  securities,  which  were 
not,  and  never  had  been,  in  Kirkdale  bank  ;  .and 
the  dujdicates  I  had  found  were  merely  imita- 
tions of  them,  far  too  clumsy  to  have  been  con- 
cocted by  the  deft  fingers  of  John  Eaeburn. 
Had  he  been  intrusted  with  the  task,  my  sus- 
jiicions  would  probably  never  have  been  aroused, 
and  indeed  his  innocence  was  established  by  the 
fact  of  his  having  procured  me  a  sight  of  the  pa- 
pers in  his  father's  absence.  On  the  latter 's  re- 
turn from  the  sea-side,  he  had  been  compelled  to 
make  his  son  his  confidant,  and  henceforth  the 
partner  in  his  frauds.     It   was  John  who  had 
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written  in  liis  uncle's  name  from  Sandybeach, 
•wliere,  perhaps,  the  old  man  was  already  dead, 
or  dying  (he  liad  been  buried  there  under  the 
name  of  Prescott,  as  was  afterward  discovered)  ; 
and  Jolni,  under  pretense,  as  usual,  of  a  business 
journey  elsewhere,  had  gone  tliither,  and  been 
brought  back  from  thence  in  his  uncle's  stead,  to 
jilay  the  vole  of  the  sick  man  at  the  Friory. 

He  did  so  to  perfection,  including  the  forging 
of  the  receipts  of  bis  quarterly  payments  from  the 
Assurance  Office;  but  I  will  do  him  the  justice 
to  say  that  his  dishonesty  went  wholly  against 
the  grain  with  him.  He  was  not,  of  course,  a 
well-principled  lad  in  any  sense,  but  his  nature 
Mas  neither  cruel  nor  unkind,  and  I  believe  revolt- 
ed against  the  very  scheme  which  his  ingenuity 
for  a  time  rendered  so  successfid.  If  poverty  be 
any  excuse  for  crime,  it  was  so  in  bis  case  (not 
to  mention  that  he  was  spurred  on  by  his  own 
])arents  to  commit  it),  for  it  turned  out  tiiat  the 
Kaeburns  had  had  little  else  to  maintain  them, 
at  the  time  of  my  coming  to  live  with  them, 
beyond  my  premium  and  the  annual  sum  jiaid 
for  my  board  and  lodging;  while,  afterward,  they 
lived  on  the  credit  accorded  to  them  by  reason 
of  their  expectations  from  brother  Alec,  which 
they  were  well  aware  would  never  be  realized. 
It  was,  doubtless,  in  the  embarrassment  produced 
by  this  state  of  atTairs  in  its  earlier  stage,  and  in 
the  knowledge  that  his  defalcations  must  needs 
be  brought  to  light  in  case  Gertrude  should  be- 
come engaged  out  of  the  family,  that  inspired  the 
attorney  with  tlie  idea  of  persuading  me  tliat  her 
liand  was  already  promised  to  John.  Very  like- 
ly the  notion  of  having  her  for  their  daughter-in- 
law  had  at  one  time  occurred  to  the  old  couple,  but 
before  my  coming  to  the  Prior\'  I  am  sure  tliat  I\Irs. 
Eaeburn  at  least  had  given  up  the  plan  as  imprac- 
ticable. Siie  read  Gertrude's  cliaracter  too  thor- 
oughly to  deceive  herself  in  that  respect.  It  was 
not  till  matters  grew  desperate  that  this  wretcli- 
cd  woman  conceived  the  crime  which  she  had 
been  witliin  such  a  little  of  having  accomplished; 
and  I  again  assert  my  confident  belief  that  neither 
lier  husband  nor  her  son  was  privy  to  her  de- 
sign.    There  were  degiees  and  grades  of  guilt  in 


these  three  persons,  each  strongly  marked.  John's 
transgression,  thougli  he  took  such  an  active 
part  in  the  jdot,  was,  in  fact,  of  a  negative  char- 
acter; the  attorney,  by  long  misdoing,  had  be- 
come reckless  and  fraudulent  to  the  core  ;  while 
JMrs.  Eaeburn  was  ruthless  from  the  beginning, 
and  stuck  at  nothing.  Of  lier  I  shall  presently 
have  a  word  or  two  more  to  say  in  proof  of  that 
harsh  judgment. 

These  facts  or  convictions  did  not  present 
themselves  to  me  at  once,  nor  within  a  brief 
space  ;  it  was  weeks  before  my  presence  at  Kirk- 
dale  could  be  dispensed  with  by  the  authorities, 
and  my  mind  was  compelled  to  concern  itself 
with  these  sad  matters,  from  the  consideration 
of  which  it  would  gladly  have  escaped.  Other- 
wise, I  had  sufficiently  bitter  food  for  reflection 
in  the  position  of  my  own  affairs.  Kot  only  was 
Gertrude's  fortune  gone,  but  my  own  little  prop- 
erty, which  had  been  confided  by  Mr.  Hastings, 
along  with  his  own,  to  the  attorney's  keeping,  was 
also  gone.  Kot  only,  therefore,  had  I  no  expec- 
tations for  the  future,  but  no  means,  however 
anxious  I  might  be  to  make  up  for  previous  idle- 
ness by  a])plication  to  my  legal  studies,  of  con- 
tinuing them.  Tiie  question  was  no  longer. 
When  should  we  marry  ?  but,  How  should  wo 
each  subsist  ajjart  ?  From  the  ruins  of  her  prop- 
erty, indeed,  the  attorney  had  pointed  out  how 
a  small  income  might  be  derived  for  Gertrude's 
maintenance,  but  the  sum  was  so  slender  as  scarce- 
ly to  afford  her  the  necessaries  of  life.  She  wrote 
to  me  hopefully,  but  I  bad  not  the  courage  to 
reply  to  her  in  a  similar  strain.  I  was  a  beg- 
gar ;  and  though  the  tliougbt  seemed  to  pull  my 
heart  up  by  tlie  roots,  I  felt  that  it  would  be  my 
duty  to  release  her  from  an  engagement  which 
it  might  never  be  in  my  power  to  redeem. 

If  I  had  had  anywhere  else  whither  to  betake 
myself,  I  should  have  avoided  the  temptation  of 
going  to  the  rectory  while  Gertiude  remained  un- 
der its  roof;  but  there  was  no  alternative  for  me 
in  the  matter,  and  so  soon  as  I  was  permitted 
to  leave  Kirkdale  I  bade  good-by  to  my  kind 
host,  and,  sick  at  heart,  departed  for  my  old 
home. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


A   SUEPEISE. 


I  HAD  seen  my  uncle  more  tlmn  once  since  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Kiieburn  hoiiselioUl,  the  busi- 
ness connected  with  the  fraud  on  tlie  Assurance 
Company  having  necessitated  liis  presence,  as  it 
had  my  own,  at  Kirkdale ;  but  I  had  found  ];im 
so  distressed  and  annoyed  by  his  involuntary 
connection  with  the  attorney's  misdeeds,  and  by 
the  insult  which  had  been  put  upon  him,  in  mak- 
ing him  play  the  part  of  cat's-paw,  that  I  had 
scarcely  opened  my  lips  to  him  upon  my  own  af- 
fairs. Now,  however,  I  determined  to  do  this  at 
once ;  I  desired  that  there  sliould  not  be  an  hour's 
unnecessary  delay  in  understanding  my  position, 
and  asking  his  advice  as  to  my  future.  I  wisli- 
ed  my  stay  at  Stanbrook  to  be  as  short  as  possi- 
ble, in  case  any  plan  should  be  devised  between 
us  for  my  setting  to  Avork  in  eamestto  gain  my 
own  livelihood,  and  I  was  resolved  that,  while  I 
did  remain  there,  there  should  be  no  misunder- 
standing of  my  position  as  respected  Gertrude. 
If  matters  were  altogether  hopeless,  it  would  be 
cruel  indeed  in  me,  I  argued,  not  to  release  her 
from  her  promise ;  if  the  hope  to  which  I  secret- 
ly clung  was  that  she  would  cleave  to  me  still, 
and  prefer  to  wait  long  years  for  my  unworthy 
self,  even  till  youth  had  lied  from  her,  I  was 
ashamed  of  it,  but  I  deceived  myself  all  along. 
Selfish  as  I  was,  Heaven  knows  I  loved  her  bet- 
ter than  myself;  and  if  I  lost  her,  I  knew  that 
life  would  for  me  have  notliing  Avorth  striving 
for ;  fortune  without  her  I  should  have  despised; 
and  fame — 

If  I  e'er  took  delight  in  its  praises, 
Twere  not  for  the  sake  of  its  higli-sonnding  phrases, 
But  to  see  tlie  bright  eyes  of  my  dear  one  discover 
She  thought  that  I  was  not  unworthy  to  love  her. 

I  had  never  loved  Gertrude  so  dearly  as  now, 
when  hard  necessity  was  about  to  part  us  for- 
ever. In  the  interval  of  our  separation  she  had 
almost  entirely  recovered  her  health,  and  when  I 
arrived  at  tlie  rectory  she  was  absent,  having 
gone  out  with  my  aunt  for  a  drive  in  tlie  carriage. 
For  this  I  was  not   sorry,  as  it  enabled  me  to 


h.ave  at  once  that  interview  with  my  uncle  which 
I  so  greatly  desired. 

The  rector  welcomed  me  very  heartily,  yet  did 
not  look  less  worried  than  on  the  last  occasion 
when  I  had  seen  him. 

"Here  is  a  precious  lot  of  rubbish,"  cried  he, 
pointing  to  a  mass  of  documents  with  which  the 
table  was  covered.  "Xo  sooner  have  I  escaped 
from  one  legal  cobweb  than  I  get  caught  in 
another.  "What  wrong  have  I  ever  done  to  my 
fellow-creatures  that  any  one  of  them  should 
appoint  me  his  trustee  ?" 

"Indeed,"  said  I,  "  uncle,  I  am  very  sony  to 
find  you  so  bothered ;  and  more  particularly  as 
I  want  to  bother  you  myself.  IVIy  aunt  and  Ger- 
trude, I  find,  are  out,  and  I  wish  to  take  the  op- 
portunity of  tlieir  absence  to  have  a  talk  with  yon 
upon  my  unfortunate  affairs." 

"  Yes,  I've  made  a  pretty  mess  of  tlicm,  Har- 
ry, "observed  my  uncle,  ruefully. 

"I  am  sure  you  did  it  all  for  the  best.  Sir," 
answered  T,  clieerfully. 

"That  is  small  comfort,  my  poor  lad,  when 
eveiy  thing  has  happened  for  the  worst,"  return- 
ed my  uncle,  gloomily.  "See,  this  comes  of 
trusting  a  lawyer.  But  whoever  vrould  have 
thought  tiiat  ]\Iark  Eaeburn  was  a  swindler  and 
a  thief?  To  rob  his  own  flesh  and  blood — an 
:  unprotected  girl — and  his  own  ward !  Only  think 
of  that  I  Gertrude  has  behaved  like  an  angel 
i  about  it,  as  one  would  have  expected  of  her ;  nor 
!  from  your  lips,  my  lad,  have  I  heard  one  word 
j  of  complaint — and  you  miglit  with  justice  liave 
;  complained." 

"My  dear  nncle,"  returaed  I,  deejtly  affected 
by  the  rector's  manner,  which  was  most  contrite 
and  tender,  "  I  hope  I  should  never  complain  of 
you  for  any  miscarriage  of  my  aftairs,  even  were 
you  to  blame.  Xothing,  however,  could  have 
been  done,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  to  hinder  this  man 
from  robbing  us.  Tlie  mischief  was  probably 
completed  when  I  came  upon  those  duplicates, 
so  that,  even  if  you  had  inquired  at  the  bank 
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:ibout  the  deeds —as  Jlr.  Racburn  had  the  au- 
dacity to  suggest — no  real  good  would  have  come 
of  it.  We  should  only  have  discovered  our  loss- 
es earlier." 

"  Still,  in  that  case,  we  might  have  saved  some- 
tiiiiig  out  of  the  fire  ;  and  it  was  my  duty  to  liave 
made  the  inquiry.  I  had,  however,  some  excuse 
fur  my  negligence,  Harry,  as  this  document  will 
show,"  and  he  placed  his  hand  upon  a  parchment 
roll  that  lay  on  tlie  table. 

"  My  dear  uncle,"  answered  I,  warmly,  "I  do 
not  wisli  you  to  excuse  yourself.  Whatever  I 
'■ave  lost  is  far  less  than  what  I  already  owe  to 
you,  ten  times  told.  I  am  young  and  strong,  and 
tit  to  make  my  own  way  in  the  world.  It  is  not 
upon  my  own  account  tliat  I  feel  this  blow  at  all. 
It  wrecks  my  hapjiiness,  because  it  has  destroyed 
— I  am  afraid  utterly  destroyed — tlie  hopes  I  had 
entertained  with  respect  to  Gertrude.  I  want 
you  to  tell  her  from  me — I  thouglit  that  I  could 
liave  told  her  myself,  bat  I  dare  not — that  all 
must  needs  be  over  between  ns ;  that  though  I 
love  her  so  dearly — "  I  suppose  I  must  have 
broken  down  here,  since  my  uncle  interposed 
with  a  "Don't  fret,  don't  fret,  lad.  Sunshine 
will  come  out  of  tliis  yet." 

"Xo,  no,  uncle;  it  is  idle  to  cling  to  such  a 
liope,  and  it  would  be  doing  wrong  to  Gerty." 

''If  Alec  had  only  known  the  poor  girl's  for- 
tune had  gone,"  mused  the  rector,  once  more 
touching  the  papers  before  him,  "he  would  not 
have  made  such  a  will  as  this.  It  is  he  who  has 
jiut  me  into  tins  new  hobble,  by  appointing  me 
his  executor.  He  left  Gerty  nothing,  as  he  told 
us,  because  he  concluded  tiiat  slie  was  already 
provided  for.  Else  she  would  have  been  an  heir- 
ess still." 

*'I would  she  were,''  said  I,  presently;  "  though, 
had  it  happened  so,  she  would  still  have  been  as 
far  out  of  nay  reach  as  now." 

"  Wliy  so  ?"  inquired  my  uncle,  sharply.  His 
tone  and  the  sudden  color  on  his  cheek  reminded 
me  that  he  himself,  as  a  ])oor  man,  had  married 
a  woma-i  with  money,  though,  I  am  sure,  not 
from  mercenary  considerations.  Indeed,  as  I 
have  said  at  the  commencement  of  my  tale,  my 
aunt  had  thrown  the  handkerch.ief  to  him,  and 
he  could  not  Iielp  himself. 

"  Well,"  stammered  I,  "having  wooed  Ger- 
trude on  something  like  equal  terms,  I  should 
not  like  to  have  held  her  to  her  bargain  when 
g!ie  was  ricli  and  I  had  not  a  penny." 

"All,  you  think  people  of  fortune  should  only 
wed  people  of  fortune,  do  you  ?"  observed  the  rec- 
tor, dryly ;  "  that's  a  pity,  since  otherwise  you  and 
Gertrude  might  have  made  a  match  of  it  yet." 

"How  is  that.  Sir?"'  inquired  I,  with  eager- 
ness. "Believe  me,  that  if  any  good  fortinie 
lias  liappened  to — to  Miss  Floyd — I  shall  rejoice 
indeed." 

"I  am  sure  you  would,  my  lad  ;  but  there  is 
no  such  luck.     Here  is  a  copy  of  Alec  Ilaeburn's 


will,  with  a  number  of  dreadful  documents  in 
connection  witli  it — the  poor  man  had  shares  in 
every  thing,  it  seems — which  I  only  received  from 
town  this  morning.  In  default  of  relations,  or 
rather  b\-  reason  of  the  exclusion  of  them  for  the 
reasons  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  he  has 
left  tlie  residue  of  his  fortune,  after  deducting  the 
sum  sunk  in  the  annuity,  to  his  London  agent.'' 
"  A  very  mistaken  measure,  in  my  opinion,  un- 
cle, and  one  that  sliows  more  pique  than  good 
principle,"  exclaimed  I,  hotly,  thinking  how  many 
sliifts  and  buft'ets  from  poverty's  hard  hand  even 
a  little  of  this  money  might  have  saved  my  dar- 
ling. 

"/)e  niortuis,  Harry,"  observed  my  uncle, 
gravely. 

"Xay,  Sir,  I  speak  no  iil  of  him,"  returned  I. 
"For  my  own  part,  I  have  none  but  kindly  rec- 
ollections of  the  poor  old  man ;  indeed,  he  left 
me  a  legacy  as  it  is,"  and  I  pointed  to  Chico, 
wlio  I  had  brought  in  with  me  in  his  cage,  and 
who  had  been  listening  to  our  conversation  witli 
his  head  on  one  side  and  a  preternaturally  saga- 
cious twinkle  in  his  eye. 

"He  left  you  something  more,  Harry.  Sit 
down,  now,  and  don't  be  exciled  while  I  read  to 
you  a  little  extract  that  concerns  yourself.  Wiicii 
I  said  that  Alec  liaeburn  had  bequeathed  the 
residue  of  his  fortune — twenty  thousand  pounds 
it  is,  not  a  pemiy  less — to  his  London  agent,  I 
should  have  added  that  it  was  '  in  trust  to  Har- 
ry Sheddon.' " 

"You  are  joking.  Sir  I"  gasped  I.  "He  can 
not  have  left  it  to  me?" 

"Ton  my  life  he  has,  though,  if  I  can  read 
English,  Harry.  These  are  his  words  :  '  I  do 
not  leave  this  money  to  Gertrude  Floyd,'  says 
he,  '  as  it  would  behoove  me  to  do,  since,  in  that 
'  case,  my  brother  ilark  may  come  to  inherit  ir, 
I  wliich  I  do  not  desire ;  but  to  Hariy  Sheddon, 
on  condition  tliat  he  shall  marry  the  said  Ger- 
trude Floyd.'" 

I      I  felt  thunder-struck,  and  for  a  moment  or  two 
could  find  no  voice  to  speak. 
I      "Cheer  up!  cheer  up,  you  luliberl"  cried  the 

!  parrot,  suddenly.     "D your  eyes,  cheer  up!"' 

j  Removed  from  tlie  depressing  atmospliere  of 
brother  Alec's  room,  Chico  had  recovered  his  ma- 
rine vocabulary. 

The  rector  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  roar- 
ed with  laughter.     "If  you  should  not  be  ricii 
enough  to  afford  to  keep  that  bird,  my  lad,  I  will 
keep  it  for  yon.     You  may  still  be  a  poor  man 
I  if  you  please.     The  terms  of  the  will  require 
'  that  you  should  marry  Gertrude,  and  if  your  late 
I  objections  to  inequality  of  fortune  are  absolutely 
I  insurmountable — ' 

"Xav,  Sir,  since  I  am  only  to  t.ake  the  fortune 
'  conditionally  upon  my  sharing  it  witii  Gertrude, 
it  is,  iu  fact,  divided  between  us,"  urged  I,  laugli- 
ingly. 

"I  thought  vou  would  contrive  to  reconcile 
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yourself  to  a  little  sacrifice  ofjjrinciple,"  said  my 
uncle,  who  had  evidently  not  quite  forgiven  nie 
for  ni}'  independent  spirit.  "I  could  have  told 
you  of  this  good  luck  weeks  ago,  Ilariy,  but  1 
could  not  resist  putting  you  to  the  test  of  adver- 
sity, which,  I  must  say,  you  have  stood  in  a  way 
tliat  does  you  honor.  This  will  was  made  when 
I  went  up  with  poor  Alec  to  town,  and,  until  his 
deatii,  I  promised  to  keep  its  provisions  secret. 
]t  was  the  knowledge  of  them,  however,  which 
made  me  more  delicate  than  I  otherwise  might 
have  been  with  respect  to  JNIark  Ivaeburn.  Since 
Ills  brother  had  left  so  much  Tnoney  aw\ny  from 
iiis  family  to  my  nephew,  I  did  not  like  to  show 
a  want  of  confidence  in  the  attorney's  manage- 
ment of  mv  own  affairs.     Tiiat  was  the  excuse  I 
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spoke  of  for  my  not  inquirin 
unicnts  at  the  bank." 

"  You  will  at  least  permit  mc,  then,"  urged  I, 
"  to  refund  to  you  what  you  have  lost,  uncle, 
throngli  delicacy  upon  my  account — " 

"Chut,  chut,"  interrupted  the  rector;  "what 
is  gone  was  yours,  lad,  for  it  was  all  intended  for 
you,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing.  There  is 
no  refunding,  nor  business  of  any  kind,  thank 
goodness,  to  be  transacted  furthei-.  The  London 
agent  and  I  are  your  trustees,  and  all  we  have  to 
do  is  to  see  that  the  conditions  of  tiie  will  are 
carried  into  effect,  and  that  as  soon  as  possible. 
Yes,  Sir," continued  my  uncle,  assuming  an  air 
of  severity,  "you  will  have  to  marry  this  young 
woman  before  the  vear's  out." 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 


THE    LA.ST    MTSTEKY   EXPLAINED. 


My  ur.cle  luid  not  been  so  reticent  to  Gertrude 
as  he  had  been  to  me.  lie  had  not  had  the 
heart  to  conceal  from  her  the  good  fortune  that 
was  in  store  for  me,  and,  tlierefore,  for  herself. 
In  her  delicate  state  of  Iieahh,  anil  in  the  distress 
of  mind  from  which  slie  was  sufiering  from  the 
disgrace  of  her  kinsfolk,  it  would  indeed  have 
been  a  cruelty  to  withhold  any  materials  for  com- 
fort, and  they  had  been  to  her  bodily  liealth  as 
a  tonic,  and  to  her  wounded  sjiirit  as  a  balm. 

I  never  saw  her  looking  better  or  more  beauti- 
ful, though  I  had  seen  her  look  more  bright,  than 
when  I  clasped  her  in  my  arms  tliat  afternoon  at 
Stanbrook  ;  and  even  the  brightness  came  back 
to  her  in  time.  After  all,  no  one  else  had  suf- 
fered from  the  depravity  of  the  attorney  except 
ourselves,  whose  interests  had  lain  so  helplessly 
at  his  mercy,  and  the  Assurance  Company,  whose 
two  quarterly  payments,  extorted  by  his  fraud, 
it  was  my  first  care  to  make  good  out  of  brother 
Alec's  legacy.  None  of  our  neighbors  had  lost 
a  penny  by  the  Raeburns,  and  every  one  was  full 
of  respectful  sympathy  upon  Gertrude's  account. 
Xot  a  word  of  bitterness  ever  escaped  her  lips  in 
connection  with  the  loss  of  her  fortune.  "Think 
as  charitably  as  you  can  of  us,  Gerty,"had  been 
the  attoraey's  last  words  to  her  after  he  had  con- 
fessed the  wrong  he  had  done  her ;  and  she  did 
not  neglect  his  injunctions.  As  for  Jlrs.  Eae- 
burn — of  whose  iniquity  she  never  knew  for  years, 
and  whose  disngreeable  characteristics  were  for- 
given, if  not  forgotten,  when  she  learned  that 
the  grave  had  closed  over  her — she  would  some- 
times speak  of  her  with  a  tenderness  that  roused 
my  secret  indignation.  When  the  sale,  necessi- 
tated by  the  attorney's  debts,  took  place  at  the 
I'rioiy,  she  even  expressed  a  wish  to  obtain  some 
memento  of  her  late  hostess,  and  I  had,  there- 
fore, purchased  for  her  the  escritoire  at  which 
that  lady  had  been  wont  to  sit  when  supervising 
her  weekly  accounts. 

I  did  not  conceive  that  the  terms  of  Alec  Rae- 
burn's  will,  though  they  ran  "  within  the  year," 


by  any  means  precluded  my  marriage  with  Ger- 
trude within  the  month ;  and  I  should  have  liked 
it  to  take  place  with  even  more  than  that  dis- 
patch if  the  matter  had  rested  with  myself  alone, 
but  my  darling's  sorrow  for  the  misfoitunes,  and, 
alas  '  the  crimes,  of  her  cousins  was  not  only  se- 
vere but  lasting,  while  the  shock  of  ilrs.  Kae- 
burn's  sudden  demise  affected  her  so  seriously 
that  I  made  up  my  mind  that  she  should  never 
I  know  how  it  had  really  happened.  Thus  the 
summer  had  reached  its  fullness  ere  my  hapjii- 
ness  was  permitted  to  culminate  in  our  union, 
;  which,  it  Mas  aiTanged,  should  not  separate  iis 
from  the  old  home.  jM\'  aunt's  affection  for  Ger- 
trude had  grown  to  be  very  gi-eat — much  greater, 
indeed,  I  must  confess,  than  it  had  ever  been  for 
me.  Gerty  would  carry  Xelly  in  her  arms — while, 
thanks  to  my  clumsiness,  1  had  never  been  per- 
\  mitted  so  responsible  a  charge — and  did,  out  of 
j  love,  a  thousand  little  things  to  please  her  host- 
ess which  no  hired  "companion"'  would  have 
I  done  for  her,  or,  at  least,  not  half  so  graciously, 
I  for  fee  or  favor.  "  You  will  kill  me,  you  wicked 
boy,"  said  Aunt  Eleanor,  "if  you  take  the  mean 
advantage  of  being  her  husband  to  carry  that 
dear  girl  away  from  Stanbrook."  In  fact,  it  was 
not  without  difBculty  and  much  indignant  re- 
monstrance that  we  contrived  to  get  away  from 
the  rectory  even  for  our  honey-moon,  I  used 
the  opportunity  of  the  temporary  eufrancliise- 
ment  to  take  my  darling  abroad,  and  the  thor- 
ough change  of  scene  she  thus  experienced  was 
of  the  greatest  value  to  her  in  effacing  her  sad 
recollections  of  the  Priory  and  its  inmates.  On 
this  account  we  prolonged  our  absence,  and  were 
only  hurried  back  at  last  by  a  half-illegible  note 
from  Jlrs.  Hastings,  Avhose  handwriting  was  gen- 
erally the  pink  of  perfection,  adjuring  us  to  re- 
turn to  the  rectory  forthwith  if  we  wished  to  see 
her  husband  alive.  Then  my  heart  reproached 
me  for  having  played  the  truant,  though,  indeed, 
I  had  not  done  so  from  selfish  motives,  and  poor 
Gerty  was  so  distressed  that  half  the  benefit  which 
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her  holiday  had  wrought  in  her  seemed  to  have 
disappeared  at  the  ill  news.  Tiiroughont  our 
journey  home,  wliich  was  accomplished  witii  ex- 
traordinary speed,  our  talk  was  almost  exclusive- 
ly of  kind  Uncle  llalph,  and  of  the  blow  that 
threatened  us,  or,  even  at  that  moment,  might 
have  already  fallen.  We  had  telegraphed  the 
hour  of  our  arrival  at  Kirkdale,  and  at  the  sta- 
tion found  the  carriage  waiting  to  carry  us  to  the 
rectory.  But,  alas !  the  footman,  who  met  us 
on  the  platform,  was  in  deep  mourning,  .and  I 
]ierceived  at  once  tiiat  we  had  reached  home  too 
late. 

"He  is  gone,  then ?"  whispered  I  to  the  man. 

"Oh  yes,  Sir;  and  now  that  it  is  so,  even 
missus  herself,  I  think,  feels  it  a  happy  release." 

"Good  heavens!  Then  did  he  suffer  so 
much  ?" 

"Well,  Sir,  just  as  you  have  always  known 
him,  only  wusser — a  wheezing  and  a  waddlin — " 

"It  must  be  the  dog!"  cried  Gertrude,  almost 
in  hysterics,  not  from  laughter,  but  from  the  re- 
vulsion from  wretchedness  to  relief  that  she  thus 
suddenly  experienced. 

"Oh  yes,  miss — I  mean,  marm — it  were  the 
poor  doag.  He  be  buried  in  the  corner  of  the 
croquet  ground,  underneath  the  cypress-tiee,  and 
a  mossylion  is  to  be  put  over  it." 

Upon  once  more  reperusing  Aunt  Eleanoi'"s 
scrawl,  we  perceived  that  she  had  not  mentioned 
her  husband  by  name,  tliough,  of  course,  we  had 
never  doubted  that  the  phrase,  "If  you  wish  to 
see  my  darling  alive,"  had  reference  to  him  and 
him  alone.  At  first  my  wife  and  I  were  very 
indignant,  believing  that  this  dubiety  of  expres- 
sion had  been  intentional — that  it  was  a  pious 
fraud,  on  Aunt  Eleanor's  part,  to  have  us  home. 
But  when  we  saw  her,  it  was  plain  that  she  had 
written  out  of  the  fullness  of  her  heart. 

"Your  uncle?  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  whimpered 
she,  contemptuoush',  upon  our  telling  her  of  our 
mistake.  "When  he  comes  to  lose  me,  I  trust 
he  will  show  more  feeling  th.an  he  did  for  my 
poor  darling." 

A  bitterness  which,  the  rector  privately  ex- 
l^lained  to  me,  had  its  origin  in  his  refusal  to 
ask  for  the  intercessions  of  his  congregation  in 
favor  of  the  moribund  animal.  For  six  months 
tlie  household  wore  the  garb  of  woe  for  the  de- 
ceased ;  after  which,  to  my  great  content,  my 
aunt's  affections  transferred  themselves  to  Cliico, 
in  consequence  of  some  sympathetic  observation 
he  had  uttered  a  propos  de  bottes,  but  supposed 
by  her  to  have  reference  to  her  departed  favorite. 
Nevertheless,  she  would  often  interrupt  her  game 
at  croquet — and  more  especially  when  she  was 
on  the  losing  side — to  visit  the  mausoleum,  and 
drop  the  silent  tear  on  Nelly's  remains. 

Afterward  thei'e  were  worse  losses  with  us,  that 
have  left  a  void  in  our  hearts  up  to  this  day. 
My  wife  and  I  live  alone  now — for  Heaven  has 
not  vouchsafed  us  children,  and  the  memory  of 


dear  Uncle  Ealph  and  iiis  wife  has  been,  for 
many  a  year,  all  that  has  remained  of  them  ;  but 
we  are  still  in  the  old  house,  the  present  rector 
preferring  to  receive  rent  for  it  and  reside  else- 
where. I  have  been  an  idle  man  all  my  life,  ex- ' 
cept  that  for  some  years  I  devoted  myself,  with 
no  very  marked  success,  to  poetic  composition ; 
yet  I  am  by  no  means  an  unhappy  one.  If  the 
general  public  did  not  appreciate  my  muse  as  she 
deserved,  my  wife's  admiration  made  up  for  their 
indifterencc,  and  I  now  repose  upon  my  laurels. 
Stan  brook  is  not  so  much  "out  of  the  world"  as 
it  used  to  be,  yet  enough  so  to  retain  its  quiet  at- 
tractions. Our  most  frequent  visitor  is  Sir. 
Wilde,  who,  having  given  up  practice,  often  oc- 
cupies our  spare  room  to  the  satisfaction  of  us 
both.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  we  discourse 
to  him  of  those  events  which,  happening  when 
we  were  little  more  than  boy  and  girl,  seem  to 
have  exhausted,  as  it  were,  at  its  commencement 
all  the  romance  life  had  in  store  for  us  ;  at  others, 
wo  converse  of  those  who  lived  beueath  our  roof 
before  us,  and  whose  love  for  us  has  hallowed  it. 
From  my  study  window  I  can  see  the  church- 
yard where  the  good  old  rector  lies  beside  his 
Eleauor ;  and  where,  not  far  removed  from  them, 
lie  the  remains  of  brother  Alec,  which  my  uncle 
caused  to  be  brought  thither  from  Sandybeach. 
There  is  another  grave,  too,  beside  Nelly's  splen- 
did "  mossylion"  in  our  garden.  Beneath  a  rose- 
tree,  on  which  he  was  once  wont  to  climb  and 
cling  in  the  summer-time,  lies  poor  Chico.  He 
was  very  old  before  he  died.  His  scarlet  plum- 
age faded  like  a  veteran's  coat,  iiis  tongue  ran 
on,  especially  at  night,  with  all  the  garrulity  of 
age.  Though  grown  very  infirm  and  sick,  how- 
ever, he  would  at  last  only  shake  his  head  de- 
spondingly,  as  though  there  were  no  hope,  in  an- 
swer to  inquiries  as  to  the  state  of  his  health  ; 
so  that  when  he  did  really  die,  which  happened 
out-of-doors  in  the  July  sunshine,  the  finding  of 
his  voice  again  quite  electrified  us.  "Dead! 
de.ad!"  cried  he,  "think  of  that!"  and  fell  life- 
less from  his  perch  into  my  wife's  arms. 

There  is  one  circumstance  which  I  must  not 
forget  to  narrate  to  my  readers  (it  was  many  a 
year  after  its  occurrence  before  I  dared  to  tell  it 
to  my  wife),  since  it  ex])lains  a  certain  accident, 
Avhich  might  have  been  a  catastrophe,  that  has 
been  left  unsolved  throughout  these  pages.  I 
have  said  that  a  certain  escritoire  belonging  to 
Mi's.  Eaeburn  had  passed  into  our  possession.  It 
had  been  placed  in  my  aunt's  boudoir,  and  Gerty 
used  to  write  her  letters  upon  it.  She  one  day 
complained  to  me  that,  though  it  stood  evenly 
enough  upon  its  legs,  it  would  occasionally  rattle 
when  pushed,  as  though  some  hinge  or  other 
metallic  part  of  it  was  out  of  order.  I  accord- 
ingly entered  upon  an  investigation  of  the  inte- 
rior, when  the  following  discovery  took  place. 
My  aunt  was  in  the  room  at  the  time,  engaged 
at  her  own  desk,  but  Gertrude,  most  fortunately, 
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was  occupied  elsewhere  about  the  house,  of  which 
the  whole  nianagemeut  had  been  long  deputed 
to  her.  Not  being  able  to  find  the  cause  of  tlie 
rattling,  I  took  out  all  the  drawers  of  t!ie  escri- 
toire and  then  turned  it  right  over,  whereupon 
something  fell  out  with  a  jiugle. 

"  What  is  it?'  inquired  my  aunt,  looking  up 
with  some  curiosity  from  her  letters.  "  What 
ou  earth  is  it?''  slie  repeated,  since  I  did  not 
reply. 

"Xot  much,'' said  I;  "only  tliis,  wliich  must 
have  got  lodged  behind  some  of  tiie  wood-work." 

And  I  held  a  penny  between  my  finger  and 
tliumb. 

"Ah,  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  woman 
had  put  that  by  against  a  rainy  day,"  observed 
my  aunt,  contemptuously.  "I  should  not  have 
been  astonished  had  you  found  a  farthing  done 
up  in  cotton-wool.  It  makes  me  quite  in  a  pas- 
sion to  hear  Gertrude  speak  so  respectfully  of  the 
old  miser.'' 

"Mrs.  Raeburn  was  never  a  favorite  of  yoin-s, 
Aunt  Eleanor,  was  siie?"  returned  I,  gravely. 

"A  fovorite?  Ko,  indeed  !  I  had  the  worst 
possible  opinion  of  lier.  Notliing  that  you  could 
possibly  tell  me  of  her  wo'.dd  surprise  me.  !My 
only  wonder  -was  that  she  died  in  her  bed." 

And  yet  I  could  have  surprised  my  aunt  at  that 
very  moment  by  telling  her  what  I  had  really 
ft>und  in  Sirs.  Kaeburn's  desk.  It  was  not  a 
penny,  but  the  key  belonging  to  the  chain  of  the 
skiff,  which  had  been  missing  ever  since  that  ad- 
venture on  the  lake  which  had  so  nearly  proved 
fatal.  I  knew  at  once  that  it  was  Mrs.  Raeburn 
who,  while  Gertrude  left  her  in  the  boat-house, 
bad  removed  the  plugs  out  of  the  ]nint,  and  after- 
ward stolen  this  key,  so  that  the  skitf  could  not 
be  used.  Why  she  had  retained  it  in  tliat  secret 
])Iace,  instead  of  throwing  it  into  tlie  lake,  I  could 
not  guess.  Perhaps,  wlien  her  object  had  been 
attained,  it  had  been  her  intention  to  secretly 
restore  it,  for  her  sense  of  tlie  rights  of  property 
was  always  acute.  At  all  events,  the  impru- 
dence, as  it  turned  out,  had  done  her  no  harm. 
I  could  not  think  worse  of  her  than  I  already 
did.     She  had  tried  to  murder  Gertrude  twice 


instead  of  once,  that  was  all ;  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  be  sure,  it  chanced  tliat  I  also  was  in- 
cluded in  the  design,  but  that  was  a  mere  inci- 
dental circumstance,  which  I  have  no  doubt  slie 
would  have  avoided  if  she  could,  and  which  she 
perhaps  regretteJ.  I  i)ut  the  key  in  one  of  my 
uncles  cujjboards,  where  in  due  time  it  was 
found,  to  the  great  bewilderment  of  the  house- 
hold. Tlie  rector  protested  he  had  searched  fur 
it  in  that  \ery  place  himself  half  a  dozen  times, 
a  statement  received  with  scornful  incredulity 
by  Aunt  Eleanor. 

"It  was  fortunate,  at  all  events,  you  must  al- 
low, my  dear,"  said  she,  "  tliat  you  didn't  horse- 
whip that  peddler." 

The  key  is  in  use;  but  a  little  machine  of 
steel,  which  my  readers  would  recognize,  lies  un- 
used and  rusted  in  that  tin  box,  labeled  "  I'.Ir. 
Hastings's  securities,"  which  once  ornamenteil 
the  attorney's  office  shelves.  I  keep  it  as  a  me- 
mento of  the  narrow  escape  which  my  uncon- 
scious darling  had  from  the  jaws  of  death,  and 
never  look  upon  it  without  thanking  Heaven  for 
her  deliverance.  She  has  been  the  best  and 
tniest  wife  to  me  that  evei'  man  had.  At  first, 
like  all  other  young  couples,  we  had  our  little  tifis, 
but  the  faithful  Chico's  advice — always  most  free- 
ly offered — of  "  Kiss  and  be  fi lends,"  was  always 
welcomed.  Now  Ave  are  grown  far  too  wise,  and, 
alas !  too  old,  for  even  tl^osc  lovers'  quarrels. 

The  period  of  our  lives  at  which  the  events 
occurred  that  I  have  here  narrated  is  so  far  back 
that  it  seems  to  beloT>g  to  some  other  life,  quite 
different  from  that  which  we  have  so  long  lived 
together.  Of  Jlaik  Eaeburn's  death  we  never 
heard,  but  I  am  persuaded  that  his  shattered 
constitution  could  not  have  long  sustained  him 
in  his  involuntary  exile.  No  legal  steps  were 
ever  taken  to  pursue  him  in  the  United  States, 
whither  he  was  reported  to  have  fled;  and  I  do 
not  doubt  that  his  son's  ready  wit  may  there 
have  found  a  maiket.  At  all  events,  among  the 
names  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  New  York 
Tammany  Ring  was  that  of  John  Raeburn,  and 
it  certainly  would  seem  a  field  pectdiarlj-  adapt- 
ed to  his  great  abilities. 
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His  work  has  the  air  of  a  powerful  tragedy,  inspir- 
ing pity  and  terror  in  the  evolution  of  its  plot,  but  it 
is  no  less  a  narrative  of  historical  facts  exhibiting  the 
scenes  of  the  past  with  the  majesty  of  truth.  Mr.  Mot- 
ley is  one  of  the  grand  M'riters  the  movement  of  whose 
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ite.— N.  Y.  Tribune. 
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in  character  painting,  the  vigor  and  brilliancy  of  his 
style  —  have  been  universally  recognized.  He  has 
spent  many  years  in  studying  the  original  authorities 
on  the  spot ;  and  probably  very  few  persons,  even 
among  the  Dutch  themselves,  have  so  thorough  a 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Netherlands  as  Mr. 
Motley.  In  his  new  volumes  Me  find  not  a  few  in- 
stances of  his  skill  in  presenting,  by  a  few  graphic 
touches,  a  portrait  which  every  reader  will  carry  away 
in  his  memory  as  a  lifelike  picture. — Boston  Tran- 
sa-ipt. 
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LondoiL  Fa'irw.  \ 

It  v.'as  once  said  of  a  Very  charming  and  high-  , 
minded  woman  that  to  know  her  was  in  itself  a  j 
liberal  education  ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  set  an  \ 
almost  equally  high  value  on  an  acquaintance 
with  the  writings  of  "  George  Eliot."    For  those 
who  read  them  aright  they  possess  the  faculty 
of  educating  in  its  highest  sense,  of  invigoratmg 
the  intellect,  giving  a  healthy  tone  to  the  taste, 
appealing  to  the  nobler  feelings  of  the  heart, 
training  Us  impulses  aright,  and  awakenmg  or 
developing  in  every  mind  the  consciousness  of 
a  craving  for  some'thlng  higher  than  the  pleas- 
ures and  rewards  of  that  life  which  only  the 
.senses  realize,  the  belief  in  a  destiny  of  a  nobler 
nature  than  can  be  grasped  by  experience  or 
demonstrated  by  argument     In  reading  them, 
we  seem  to  be  raised  above  the  low  grounds 
where  the  atmosphere  is  heavy  and  tainted,  and 
the  sunlight  has  to  struggle  through  blinding 
veils  of  mist,  and  to  be  set  upon  the  higher 
ranges  where  the  air  is  fresh  and  bracing,  where 
the  sky  is  bright  and  clear,  and  where  earth  seems 
of  less  account  than  before  and  heaven  more 
near  at  home.     And  as,  by  those  who  really  feel 
the  grandeur  of  mountain  solitudes,  a  voice  is 
heard  speaking  to  the  heart,  which  hushes  the 
whispers  in  \vhich  vanity,  and  meanness,  and 
self-interest  are  wont  to  make  their  petty  sug- 
gestions, and  as  for  them  the  paltrj-  purposes  of 
■  a  brief  and  fitful  life  lose  their  significance  in  the 
presence  of  the  mighty  types  of  steadfastness  and 
eternity  by  which  they'  are  surrounded,  so,  on 
those  readers  who  are'ajjle  to  appreciate  a  lofty 
independence  of  thought,  a  rare  nobility  of  feel- 
ing, and  an  exquisite  sympathy  with  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  human  nature,  "  George   Eliot's " 
writings  can  not  fail  to  exert  an  invigorating  and 
purifying  influence,  the  good  effects  of  which 
leave  behind  it  a  lasting  impression. 
Boston  Transcript. 
Few  women — no  living  woman  indeed — have 
so  much  strength  as  "  George  Eliot,"  and,  more 


than  that,  she  never  allows  it  to  degenerate  into 
coarseness.  With  all  her  so-called  "masculine" 
vigor,  she  has  a  feminine  tenderness,  which  is 
nowhere  shown  more  plainly  than  in  her  de- 
scriptions of  children. 

Saturday  Rciicxv. 
She  looks  out  upon  the  world  with  the  most 
entire  enjoyment  of  all  the  good  that  there  is  in 
it  to  enjoy,  and  an  enlarged  compassion  for  all 
the  ill  that  there  is  in  it  to  pity.  Eut  she  never 
either  whimpers  over  the  sorrowful  lot  of  man, 
or  snarls  and  chuckles  over  his  follies  and  little- 
nesses and  impotence. 

Macmillans  Magazine. 
In  "George  Eliot's"  books  the  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  the  most  delicate  strokes  and  the  nicest 
proportions.  In  her  pictures  men  and  women 
fill  the  foreground,  while  thin  lines  and  faint  color 
show  us  the  portentous  clouds  of  fortune  or  cir- 
cumstance looming  in  the  dim  distance  behind 
them  and  over  their  heads.  She  does  not  paint 
the  world  as  a  huge  mountain,with  pigmies  crawl- 
ing or  scrambling  up  its  rugged  sides  to  inac- 
cessible peaks,  and  only  tearing  their  flesh  more 
or  less  for  their  pains.  *  *  *  Each  and  all  of 
"George  Eliot's"  novels  abound  in  reflections 
that  beckon  on  the  alert  reader  into  pleasant 
paths  and  fruitful  fields  of  thought. 

Spectator. 
"  George  Eliot "  has  Sir  Walter  Scott's  art 
for  revivifying  the  past.  You  plunge  into  it  with 
as  headloiig  an  interest  as  into  the  present.  For 
this  she  compensates  by  a  wider  and  deeper  in- 
tellectual grasp. 

Examiner. 
"George  Eliot's"  novels  belong  to  the  endur- 
ing literature  of  our  countrj' — durable,  not  for 
j  the  fashionableness  cf  its  pattern,  but  for  the 
texture  of  its  stuS". 
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